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forcible pathos.”— Daily Express. 

•* Shows how fascination of town and city life is draining the 
country.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

READY SHORTLY. 

TALES FROM GORKY. 

Translated from the Russian with a Biography of Maxim Gorky. 

By R. NI8BET BAIN. 6 b. 

These unique talcs are fragments of a life more marvellous and 
piquant thin any romance. He lias recorded his experiences and 
tlescribed his wayside comrades under a thin veil, in a whole scries 
of tales, masterpieces of vivid realism painted with a calm, yet 
almost savage bony that Swift himself has not surpassed. More¬ 
over. he is a great artist and a genuine poet. 

London : 

JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane.E.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 

Just Published. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Du. HELEN BOURCHIER. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 

By JAMES BALL NAYLOR. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 

A FURY IN WHITE YELYET. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. Author ol “The Inimi¬ 
table Mrs. Massingham,” Sc. Cr. 8vo. Pricela.net. 
Pall Mall Gazette. —“ One of the beat shillmgaworths 
we have of late come across .... it is readable, well- 
written and exciting from start to finish." 

FROM DOWNS TO SHIRES. 

By R. ALWYN. Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 

STAGE SILHOUETTES. 

By SIDNEY DARK. With 20 full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. Price Is. 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRASER. Price 6s. 
Athenwum.—* 1 The book is well thought out and dis¬ 
tinctly well written.” 

EAST OF SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 

Price 6s. 

Punch.—“ Runs even the beat of Kipling’s tales un¬ 
commonly close.” 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. Price 6 s. 

Saturday Recfric.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MA80N. Price 3e. 6d. 
County Gentleman. —“ A very readable book.” 

THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.— The author is to be congratulated 
on this handful of idylls of true love.” 

The CASE of A MAN WITH HIS WIFE 

By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette “ Well told and pathetic.” 
Read “ Johanna." By Mrs. B. M. Chokes, commencing 
January Number of Crampton's Magazine. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 
10s. 6d. net. 

A POPULAR HISTORY of 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. From the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 

new Novels. 

In crjwn 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 6s. 

A PARISH SCANDAL. By 

Mrs. CHARLES MARSHALL. 

! A new novel dealing with modern life in a London 
parish. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

LIFE versus LIFE; or, the 

Fight for Humanity. By ALBERT 
WARDHAM. 

In this story the writer has adopted the popular form 
of a novel in dealing with the subject of War. In 
several of the chapters the subject is freely and 
deliberately discussed from all points of view. Other 
social and religious questions of equal importance to 
the cause of humanity are dealt with incidentally. 

In orown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6fl. 

EAIN MACARTHON: 

AGONISTES. By JOHN CHARLESON. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 

LLOYD of the MILL; or the 

First shall be Last and the Last First. A 
Welsh Story by JOHN THOMAS, D.D, 

“The book is saturated with Welsh tradition and 
legend. A vivid picture of Welsh life, full of local 
colour, will be found in its pages, and it may be recom¬ 
mended heartily to English readers.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“ The novel throughout is humanly interesting, and 
1 ought to impress a large audience with the fact that the 
i gallant Principality possesses a writer able in leas 
j degree to do for Wales what J. M. Barrie has accom- 
1 plished on behalf of Scotland.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
i “ The tale is a prettily and simply told one. In the 
account of Nant and its inhabitants are Ao be found 
! some good bits of descriptive writing, as well as both 
! sympathetic and. quaintly humorous delineation of 
j character.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 

! JEAN : a Play. In Prologue 

| and Three Acts. By HARRY TIGHE. 

“ The plot is handled with considerable literary skill 
and dramatic power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly to be 
congratulated on the most promising effort.”— Aberdeen 
j Journal. 

In crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

TITUS AND LYSANDER : 

A Comedy in Five Acts. 

SECOND EDITION. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH : 

A View from Within. By STEPHEN 
SMITH, Member of the Royal College, of 
Surgeons, England. 

“Temperately written. A record which bears on its 
face the impress of truth, in plain and unembellish 
language, of what the author has himself 6een.”— 
United Serviee Gazette. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 

3, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. 

Poems. By RUDOLF PICKTHALL. 

M The author possesses considerable descriptive 
power.”— Notts Daily Guardian. 

“The spirit of the Muses is undoubtedly here, and 
we shall wait with expectant interest for more work 
.from the same pen.”— Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, Paterooster Row, Lofldon, E.C. 
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CHOTTO i WINDDS’S HEW KOVELS. 

Grown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL: 

A FANTASIA ON MODERN THEMES. 

By ARNOLD BBNNBTT. 

Author of “ Fame and Fiction,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN: 

A ROMANCE OF THE RESTORATION. 

By HARRY: LINDSAY. 

Author of “ Methodist Idylls,” Ac. 

' On JANUARY 23. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A BLOW OVER THE HEART. 

By ROBKRT MAOHRAY. 



THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. LARGELY REWRITTEN AND REVISED 

THROUGHOUT. 

QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. By 

Various Writers. Edited by H. MONTAGUE MURRAY, M.D.. F.R.C.P., Joint Lecturer on 
Medicine, Charing Cross Medio&l School, and Physician to Out-Patients, Charing Cross Hospital; 
assisted by JOHN HAROLD, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., Physician to St. John’s ana 8t. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Ac.; and W. CECIL BOSANQUET, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to Out-Patients, 
Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea, Ac. 

With 21 Plates (14 in Colour) and numerous Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. net, buckram ; or 30s. 
net, half-morocoo. 

■H. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE OPHIS. 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the 

Reoent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal 
Highness's Speech delivered at the Guildhall, December 5th, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Special 
Correspondent of the Morning Pont accompanying the Royal Tour ; Author of “ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” Ac. Published under the auspices of the Victoria League. With Map and 16 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On January 22ml. 


‘ Joint-Auth o r of ■■ The vuio n Splendid.” TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: being an Account 


On JANUARY 30. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. 

By B. M. CHOKER, 

Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations by FEED. 
_ PEQRAM. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

HIS MASTERPIECE. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 

Edited with an Introduction by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. 


of Two Holidays s 
Lapps. By A. EE 
10s. 6d. net. 


ent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, and inoluding an Expedition to the 
4UND SPENDER, B.A., Oxon. With 40 illustrations from Photographs, 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 

HIS OWN GHOST. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 

By CHARLES READE. A New Edition. Illun- 
trated by 16 Photogravure and 84 Half-Tone Illustra¬ 
tions by B. Matt. Hewerdine. Small 4to, doth 
gilt, 10 b. 6d. net. 

“ Extremely handsome. ... An excellent present.” 
— Outlook . 

A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

By MARY STUART BOYD. With 53 Illustrations 
by A. S. Boyd. Foap. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

*' Brightly written and cleverly illustrated.”— Graphic. 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. 

By the Rev. E. J. HARDY - , Author of “ How to be i 
Happy though Manied.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. i 
“ He always writes freshly.”— Daily Chronicle. j 

THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, i 

Pocket Volumes, printed upon fine and very thin paper, 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt i 
edges, with marker, 3s. net. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 1 

By THOMAS HARDY. j 

THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. ! 

By CHARLES READE. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 

MEHD. By CHARLES READE. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and 

BOOKS. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MACAZ|Fe7 

ONE 8HILLING MONTHLY. 

CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

A Case of Conscience. By Katherine Sylvester. 
Shakespeare as History. By E. 8. Bates. 

The Marriages ok Madame Jacqueline. By F. Bay- 
ford Harrison. , 

The Samoyedeh. By Ernest Ward Lowry, F.R.G.S, 
Scent in Dogs. By J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E, 

The Scot Abroad. By W. C. Mackenzie. 

How She Learnt her Lesson. By Luttrell Sea- 
bright. 

On Sknlac Hill. By John Stafford. 

Some Bozzyana. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

Spring in the Marshes. By E. M. Rutherford 
Mary Queen of Scots. By Sylvanus Urban. 

London: Chatto A Win dub, 111, St. Martin’sLane, W.C. ■ 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Richard Copley Christie, 

M.A. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Viet., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester; Author of “Etienne 
Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance," Ac' Edited, with a Memoir, by W. A. SHAW, Litt. D. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 

CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS. Queen Consort 

of George II. and sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and 'l imes. By W. H. WILKINS, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Quean." With Portraits (Photogravures) 
and 42 other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 

ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 

the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions *nd Monumental Remains 
in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.8.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of 
Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps, 8vo, 16s. net. 

TRACES of the ELDER FAITHS OF IRELAND: 

a Folklore Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. By W. G. WOOD-MARTIN, 
M.R.I.A., Author of “ Pagan Ireland," Ac. With 192 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 30 b. net. 

STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIO- 

GRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE SURYEY- 

ING. By ARNOLD LUPTON, Mining Engineer, Certificated Colliery Manager, Surveyor, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Author of 1 ‘Mining: an Elementary Treatise on the 
Getting of Minerals." With 209 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. [/n a few dayt. 

LAMARCK, THE FOUNDER OF EVOLUTION : 

his Life and Work, with Translations of his Writings on Organic Evolution. By ALPHEU8 8. 
PACKARD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Zoology and Geology in Brown University, U.S. With 12 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: an Essay 

towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES. M.A, Rector of Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 

Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 

Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 

the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. __ 

NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

PARSON KELLY: an Historical Story. 


A. E. W. MA80N and ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Impression. 


By 

Crown 


By 


With Frontispiece. 
(In a few days. 


NEW NOVELS. 


LUKE DELMEGE. By P. A. Sheehan, Author 


of “ My New Curate.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A very long and a very full novel. 


But its matter is so exoellent and so varied that one does 
not wish it shorter... .The best things—and very good indeed these best things are—are the 
scenes of Irish life... .Vividly interesting, entertaining, and stimulating in every page.”— Spectator. 

AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER ,"—Daily Erpret$. 


THE 


Life. 

6s. 


GOLD STEALERS: a Story of Australian 

By EDWARD DYSON. With 8 Illustrations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. Crown 8vo, 

“This story is as emphatically appetising and wholesome meat for young palates as ‘Tom 
Sawyer ’ and * Huck Finn ; and older people, too, will not hesitate to place it beside those boyish 
classics on their shelves. Mr. Dyson’s local colour is as genuine and accuiate as his characters 
are lifelike, his incidentals natural, and his plot entertaining."— .Ithen turn. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Literary Week. 

With its issue of last week Literature ceased as an 
independent publication. That journal is now incorporated 
in the Acadbmt. 


The British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies seems likely to 
receive the Royal authorisation. The time lias long 
been ripe for the formation of a body of this 
kind, and the need for it was felt to :be acute when 
in 1899 the International Association of the principal 
Scientific and Literary Academies of the world was formed. 
It was then seen that English learning in the literary 
sciences could not be adequately represented by any exist¬ 
ing body. The present proposal dates from a meeting of 
representative scholars held at the British Museum on 
June 28 last. The Academy which now seeks to be 
incorporated by Royal Charter will not concern itself with 
current poetry, fiction, or belles-lettres. Its aim is to do 
for the historical, philosophical, and philological sciences 
what the Royal Society has done for the natural sciences. 


As was to be expected, the list of the fifty petitioners 
who will form the first Academicans of the new body has 
not been received with universal approval. The case for 
one section of the outsiders, the historians of literature, 
is well put in a letter by Mr. Edmund Gosse in the 
Chronicle. In the list of scholars proposed as representa¬ 
tives of historical studies, Mr. Gosse finds only one his¬ 
torian of literature: 

Yet even Mr. Leslie Stephen is here, obviously, as 
the author of The Science of Ethics, not as the historian 
of English thought in the eighteenth century, nor as the 
biographer of The English Utilitarians. But, with this 
solitary exception, the history of literature has been 
studiously ignored by the new corporation. Surely this 
exclusion is neither liberal nor intelligible. It would be 
invidious to cite names in the published list of the British 
Academy which are little known to the cultivated public. 
I believe that all these men are deservedly distinguished. 
But will anyone venture to assert that they have all 
done more for historic studies than Professor George 
Saintsbury, or Mr. Sidney Lee, or Professor Edward Dow- 
den, or Mr. Frederic Harrison, each of whom has bril¬ 
liantly illustrated several important branches of the his¬ 
tory of literature 1 I cannot excuse or explain the absence 
from this list of Professor W. P. Ker, if only for his admir- 
able Epic and Romance ; of Lord Wolseley, if only for his 
Life of Marlborough ; of Sir George Trevelyan ; of Dr. 
Aidan Gasquet; of Mr. 0. H. Firth ; of Professor W. J. 
Courthope. All these men illustrate the science of his¬ 
tory, although in very different ways, from the literary 
side, and those who have looked forward eagerly to the 


constitution of a strong Academy of Letters in this 
country may well feel incensed to find this aspect of 
historical literature carefully, and, as it were, contemp¬ 
tuously overlooked. An Academy of Historic Studies, 
in which the history of literature and the graces of 
literary exposition find no place, may be fashionable, 
and may be learned, but it can never cease to be bar¬ 
barous. 


The first meeting of the Nobel Committee of the Society 
of Authors, which has been formed for the purpose. of 
recommending candidates for the prize for the most dis¬ 
tinguished name in pure literature, amounting this year 
to the sum of about £8,250, and awarded by the Swedish 
Academy, was held on Tuesday, afternoon, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., in the chair. Mr. Edmund Gosse read 
communications which he had received as to the scope 
and limitations of the competition. He thought it was a 
subject of legitimate regret that, while all the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe competed for the prize last year, England 
abstained. The Nobel Committee of the Swedish Academy 
have expressed their regret at this abstention. Mr. 
Austin Dobson suggested that the professors and teachers 
of English literature in the various universities and col¬ 
leges of Great Britain should be invited to express their, 
opinion as to the choice of a candidate. It was decided, 
as the time this year is extremely short, that such per¬ 
sons as are competent to.vote should be asked to do so' 
forthwith. Dr. Garnett thought it was important that, 
since names must he received by the Stockholm Com¬ 
mittee before February 1 next, only summary action 
should be taken this year. It was agreed, however, that 
for the voting in 1903 every opportunity should be given 
for full discussion and deliberation. Assuredly this was a 
sound decision. 


Mr. H. G. Wells will lecture at the Royal Institution 
next Friday, January 24, on ” The Discovery of the 
Future.” 


Mr. Joseph B. Gildek, who, with his sister, started the 
Critic, of New York, in 1881, and with her has always 
edited it, and who since 1895 has been literary adviser 
to The Century Co., lias severed these connect ions in order 
to associate himself with Messrs. Dodd, Mead, k Co. Mr. 
Gilder will spend the greater part of his time in London. 


The new number of the Revue de Paris will contain, 
among other items of general interest, a second extract 
from the historical work upon which M. Anatole France 
is now engaged, dealing with the Siege of Orleans in 
1428-1429. 


“ The Islanders ” was not Mr. Kipling's first reference 
to cricket in verse. In the doggerel verses he wrote for 
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Mr. William Nicholson’s “ Almanac of Twelve Sports,” ip. 
1898, the following appeared under the month of June: 

Cricket. 

Thank God who made the British Isles 
And taught me how to play, 

I do not worship crocodiles 
Or bow the knee to clay 1 

Give me a willow wand and I, 

With hide and cork and twine, 

From century to century 

Will gambol round my Shrine. 


Mr. Chaui.es Godfrey Leland writes from Florence: 
“ There is a trilling error, as is usual in all on dits, in the 
statement in the Academy of January 4 that I am said 
to be preparing a complete edition of my Breitmanns 
Ballads. On the contrary’, quite the reverse. I have 
been cutting down and reducing to a very much abridged 
edition the ’ sing-song ’ in question. As for the ‘ complete 
edition,’ or editions, of the past, they were complete when 
issued; but, naturally, became completer when more were 
written, just as the ne plus ultra of the „Straits of 
Gibraltar became plus ultra after Columbus.” 


Major Martin Hume, author of several well-known 
works dealing with Spanish history, has been elected a, 
corresponding member of the Royal Spanish Academy, his 
literary sponsors being Don Juan Valera, Sefior Silvela, 
and Count Casa Valencia, the former Spanish Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


The whole of the English Dialect Dictionary, issued 
by the Oxford University Press, consisting of about 4,700 
pages, contained in six volumes, will be completed before 
the end of 1905. Four of these six volumes are already 
published. Vol. V. is now being printed, and will be finished 
in November. Vol. VI. will consist of the letters T to Z, 
the Supplement, the Bibliography of the many thousands 
of books specially excerpted for the Dictionary, and a 
comprehensive Comparative Grammar of all the dialects 
treated historically. 


A Correspondent writes: “Perhaps one of your readers 
may be able to direct me to a biographical notice of James 
Reynolds Withers (h. 1812). I am particularly anxious to 
discover the date of composition of his ‘ Song of the Butter¬ 
fly ’ which bears a striking resemblance to Tennyson s 
‘ Brook.’ ” 


Concerning the Gallup-Jllallock-Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troveray, of which most of us have had our fill, the Isew 
York Time* Saturday Review says: “ We cannot imagine 
such a controversy arising on this side of the Atlantic over 
the silly imaginings of a foolish woman, even though 
backed up by a pseudo-scholar.” 


Undbr the auspices of the Italian Government, the 
Commission appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for the reproduction of the Pandects of Justinian 
will publish a phototype fac-simile of the ancient and 
famous manuscript this month. A specimen of this 
reproduction was issued on the occasion of the silver 
wedding of their Majesties King Humbert I. and Queen 
Margherita, and offered in homage by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Signor Martini, to the Sovereigns of 
Italy and to H.M. the Emperor of Germany. The repro¬ 
duction of the whole manuscript, which consists of 1,844 
pages, or altogether with the preface of about 2,000 pages, 
will be finished within the next three years. A sheet of 
200 plates will be published quarterly. 


A Ruse which was recently adopted for selling a very 
ordinary book is described in an American paper. A 
man owed another man $250 on account of money loaned 
him, and he took, for this debt, a manuscript, which was 
accepted without even being read. The creditor has 
special facilities for having such work done, and he at 
once published the book, making—as a beginning an 
edition of twenty-five hundred copies. He had a warm 
friend, an official connected with a news distributing com¬ 
pany, who wrote up, through his co-operation, a report of 
a cafe row as having taken place in a well-known city, 
and the report was spread abroad all over the country. 
The cause of the disturbance was supposed to be some 
special matter in this book—so it was reported—and the 
ruse was so successful that the publisher of the book sold 
out the whole edition at a retail price of $1 per copy.” 


From the New York Journal's Literary Supplement 
we cull these “ Glimpses of the Literary Shop ”: 

Every now and thin some great thinker has his say in 
print, and takes up the cudgel to wield it effectively for 
Aaron Burr against the usual excessive laudations of 
Hamilton. No less a personage than Edward Everett 
Hale has just contributed a magazine article in which he 
says he thinks Burr has been a much maligned man. All 
of which is continually drawing public attention to Charles 
Felton Pidgin’s Blennerhassctt all over the country, and 
making its already wide circulation jump up accordingly, 
much to the satisfaction of the C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company, of Boston. 

Just so. Again: 

The London Athenautm recently polled a vote of its 
readers, the question being as to the most important 
novel published during the last twelve months. The vote 
stood, first, Kim, by Rudvard Kipling, and second, Sir 
Richard Calmady, by Lucas Malet. Malet’s success is 
published by Dodd, Mead and Co. 

We missed the Athenceum’s poll. Perhaps ours is meant. 
“ Malet’s success is published by Dodd, Mead and Co.” 


We do not know what the (Society of) Friends’ Douk- 
hdbors Committee are going to do about the £150 which 
Mr. John Bellows, of Gloucester, has returned to it, on the 
ground that Tolstoy’s Resurrection —from the English 
sales of which this sum has been raised for the persecuted 
Doukhdbors—is a pernicious book. The Committee will 
probably act wisely—in fact, with that “best wisdom 
which, to use a Quaker phrase of some antiquity, is charac¬ 
teristic of the body. Meanwhile there can be no harm in 
quoting Mr. Shaw’s saline contribution to the discussion 
from the pages of the Week's Survey : 

There iB no reason to doubt the perfect sincerity of Mr. 
Bellows’ account of the effect produced on him oy the 
episode in Resurrection. It is well known that there 
are persons—very worthy persons in many respects—with 
whom moral discussion is impossible, because they are 
the victims of chronic temptation. For example, reclaimed 
dipsomaniacs have protested piteously against the use1 of 
wine at the communion table, because the taste of it has 
swept away all their resolution to abstain, and plunged 
them into mad excesses of drinking. Pictures of angels 
in churches and images of the bodies of martyrs have been 
objected to on analogous grounds. Several of the stories 
in the Bible, no doubt, produce the same effect on some 
people that Tolstoy’s story has upon Mr. Bellows. It is 
quite possible that one of the results of Mr. Bellows 
letter will be to make a few morbidly-susceptible people 
buy the indecent photographs to which he refers. All 
this is pitiable ; but it cannot be helped. The world 
cannot be conducted as a reformatory for morbid people ; 
and even in such a hospital the patients had better brood 
on Tolstoy’s book—a very wholesome book—than upon 
the suggestions of their own imaginations. 

As to the action of Mr. Bellows in returning the £150. 
no doubt the Society of Friends will know how to deal 
stnsibfv with that. 
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Mu. George Washington’ Moon, of Hove, sends us a 
detailed criticism of the present version of the National 
Anthem, and also a suggested Anthem written by himself. 
For our single selves, we confess that we prefer the received 
Anthem, with all its faults, to the one which Mr. Moon 
offers. Our space does not permit us to represent fairly 
either Mr. Moon’s criticisms or his alternatives. We may 
remark, however, that his ejaculatory criticism of the line, 
“ Send him victorious ”— Where to? is sublimely unhappy, 
and that the termination of the following stanza is any¬ 
thing but happily sublime: 

Bless him with life and love: 

Life that will soar above, 

And love like Thine. 

True hearts before him bow; 

Oh! may his kingly brow, 

Radiant with splendour now, 

Be Thine Own shrine! 


What are the indispensable books 1 , Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
answering this conundrum bravely in the pages of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, harks back in memory to a “ catalog ” (the 
spelling is not Mr. Gosse’s, or we would never quote him 
again) of best books which he drew up some years ago. 
Indeed, it is alleged, his was the first “ catalog of the kind. 
Mr. Gosse has wisely mislaid it, and there is an air of 
deprecatory recollection about his present reply. This is 
as follows: 

What the list of books which I enumerated as indis¬ 
pensable exactly was I have forgotten. But I am sure 
that it included Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson and Gold¬ 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Among Shakespeare’s plays, 
certainly “Hamlet.” I must have named The Pilgrim’s 
, Progress, Don Quixote, and Goethe’s Faust in a list that 
included Tom Jones, I am certain, because some moralist 
expostulated with me afterward. As I am easy-going, 
I will put The Arabian Night's instead of Tom Jones. 
What pf Dickens? Surely Pickwick. I am inclined to 
say Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, and to finish with 
ltobinsun Crusw. Here, then, are) ten indispensable 
lxioks, by familiarity with which a man may certainly 
hope to escape from tho charge of being wholly un¬ 
lettered. If lie is ignorant of these ten, he cannot escape 
from it. Of course, all of these throw out side-branches 
and offer parallel advantages. If “ Hamlet," wo may say, 
why not “Othello”? and if “Faust,” why not “ Tar- 
tuffe”? Quite so ; and the ten thus lead to twenty, and 
the twenty to as many as you will. It will be observed 
that my little rudimentary list contains no non-dramatic 
poetry, no theology, no history, no philosophy—nothing 
that in any degree requires or presupposes previous tech¬ 
nical study. It merely tries to come down to the very 
bone of literary reading that is in an equal degree enter¬ 
taining and instructive. ' 


That Shakespeare left Stratford about the year 1086 
has been suspected for long, but now we find that January 
14 was the day, rain and fog the weather, and the manu¬ 
script of “ Hamlet ” all his luggage. The news is from 
Paris, M. Georges Duval its bringer, by means of La Fie 
Veridique de William Shakespeare, half-novel, half-bio¬ 
graphy, “ a mingled yam ” in every way. It is a museum 
of misprints: Gilderstone for Guildenstern, Flechter and 
Chancer habitually for Fletcher and Chaucer, Barnaby 
Gooze for Barnaby Googe, Linaire and Sinacrc for Linacre, 
Spits Fyeld, Crepte Gate, Hewinston Butts, Pater the 
Row, as London place-names, are but very few. Perhaps 
they are meant to give a 16th century " atmosphere.” At 
least, one cannot blame the printer for Phebus instead of 
Phaeton, for Lincoln instead of Stubbes as the name of the 
Elizabethan printer whose hand was cut off for sedition, 
for the ascription to Ben Jonson of an “ Every Woman in 
Her Humour,” or for rendering the dedication of Lucrece 
(“ The love which I have for your Lordship is without 
end,” Ac.’), by “ L'auvre que jc voue <) votre Seigncurie 
est sans fin” ! Besides, not a word warns the inquiring 


Frenchman that imagination is the solo authority for 
Shakespeare’s having, during a debate in early youth with 
actors at Stratford, outlined the history of Drama in Eng¬ 
land, dates and all complete. M. Duval tells us, too, how 
Shakespeare (a trisyllable in Paris) the day he reached 
London, “ beau comrne un dieu,” straightway read “ Ham¬ 
let ” to “ Burdadge,” who, delighted, cried “ I will play 
Hamlet ”; whereupon the author, “ Oh! if only mother 
were here! ” Neither mother, however, nor Mrs. Ann 
Shakespeare were absent from its first performance. But 
there is something improbable about one of these new 
facts; when he is resting, during his journey, at the 
Crown Inn, the latter becomes full of all kinds of people, 
discussing current topics; what does Shakespeare do—mix 
with them 1 listen. No, “ abime dans sa meditation ,” 
“William Shakespeare n'entendait pas.” And is it really 
true that Lord Palmerston was a convert in what Mr. 
Henley has been worried into calling the Shacon and 
Bakspere controversy, and that there was a society for the 
suppression of witchcraft, each member of which agreed to 
kill five toads a week? 


Another curious thing is that the author has ignored 
all English Shakespeariana of the last century. But that 
is partly the cause of a freshness in the book, also resulting 
from enthusiasm, a different point of view, and wide 
reading. One knows so well what passages are likely to 
be quoted in notes: M. Duval quotes others. In explaining 
the phrase, “ tear a cat,” he gives one more reference than 
the new Variorum edition; liis word-pictures of Marlowe 
and others are often excellent: he is suggestive himself, 
and quotes a passage from Philarete‘Chasles, for which 
every lover of the Sonnets, every student of the Renascence, 
must be grateful. And the most inaccurate author deserves 
pardon for introducing Daniel’s lines: 

. . . . the better world of men 
Whose spirits are of one communitie 
Whom neither oceaD, desarts, rocks, nor sands 
Can keepe from th’ intertrafficke of the minde. 

M. Duval needs pardon, but, always vivacious, “La Vie 
Veridique ”• interests, wrong or right, and ought neither 
to be translated nor ignored. 


Gabriele Rossetti, whose name must not be confounded 
with that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, was an interesting per¬ 
sonage. Born in 1783, in the then Kingdom of Naples, 
he went to London in 1824, a -political refugee. There 
he taught Italian, married, and became the father of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, and also W. M. Ros¬ 
setti, who has just translated the autobiography from the 
Italian verse, in which his father wrote it, into English 
verse. 


In the January number of the North American Review 
M. Maeterlinck preaches a little sermon on “ The'Mystery 
of Justice,” which is just a little dull. We quote a por-’ 
tion of the peroration: 

The injustice of Nature ends by becoming Justice for 
the race ; she has time before her, she can wait, her in¬ 
justice is of her girth. But for us it is too overwhelming, 
and our days are too few. Let us be satisfied that force 
should reign in the unirerse, but equity in our heart. 
Though the race be irresistibly, and perhaps justly, un¬ 
just, though even the crowd appear possessed of rights 
denied to the isolated man, and commit, on occasions, 
great, inevitable and salutary crimes, it is still the duty 
of each individual of the race, of every man in the crowd, 
to remain just, whale ever adding to and sustaining the 
conscience within him. Nor shall we be entitled to 
abandon this duty till all the reasons of the great Appa-- 
rent injustice be known to us ; for those that are given 
us now. preservation of the species, reproduction and 
selection of the stronger, of the abler, of the “ fitter,” are 
not sufficient to warrant eo frightful a change. 
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Thh big circulation' and the new author are justly 
engaging American parodists. In the Book Booster: A 
Periodical of Puff, we find more or less entertaining 
matter. The Book Booster purports to be published by 
Josh, Gosh & Co., of Evanston, HI. In its columns, says 
the editor, “the books published by Josh, Gosh <fe Co. 
will be boosted without reference to the number of pounds 
sold, while the publications of other houses will be 
boosted only when they have passed the dead line, which 
is £50,000.” One of the books boosted is Faggots of 
Empire, by Miss Bertha Bosh. Miss Bosh, we sure told 
from the “ Editor’s Rocking-Chair,” “ is only fifteen years 
old, but is extremely bright for her age. She is a Chicago 
girl, and has never travelled farther than Ooonomowoo, 
which makes her literary feat all the more remarkable. 
For Faggots of Empire is a story of the reign of Charle¬ 
magne, and the author betrays a singular acquaintance 
with the local colour of those times. We are also told : 

The cloth used in binding the first edition would, 
if stretched end to end, reach from Chicago to 
Evanston. Placed side by side the pages would reach 
from Chioago to Minneapolis. Smeared thinly, the ink 
used would cover four townships. Ten million cockroaches 
could subsist for six months on the binder's paste em¬ 
ployed. Set up side by side, the individual letters in .the 
text would reach from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands. And the hot air employed in boosting the book 
would float 10,000 balloons. 


Bibliographical. 

We are promised “ a handsome re-issue of the Complete 
Works of James Fenimore Cooper.” There cannot be 
too many editions of those excellent tales, but it may be 
noted that twice within the last eleven years the Complete 
Works, printed in America, have been placed on the English 
market—in 1890, when the thirty-two volumes cost 168s., 
and in 1895, when 189s. were asked for them. Twice also 
in the same period—in 1890 and 1898—have the Leather 
Stocking series of stories been accessible to the English 
book-buyer. In 1900 Messrs. Macmillan published uni¬ 
form, illustrated editions Qf The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, and The Prairie. In the same 
year Messrs. Nisbet reprinted The Last of the Mohicans, 
which had also been issued by Messrs. Newnes in 1898. 
Messrs. Blackie and Messrs. Putnam have of recent years 
re-issued some of Cooper’s romances, most of which, it 
may be mentioned, have for a long time been in the cata¬ 
logue of Messrs. Routledge. Evidently there is still a 
brisk demand for Cooper, and it is one which is not likely 
to decrease very markedly as time goes on. The best of 
his tales are as lasting as anything in English or American 
fiction. 

It is rather pleasant to gather that Mr. Crosland’s 
Book of English Humorous Verse is still in process of 
preparation. Time is thereby given one in which to exhort 
him to make it live up to its title. Let the verse be really 
humorous, and not merely witty, or chaffing, or sarcastic. 
Among our anthologists there is too much confusing of 
terms. The words “ comic,” “ humorous,” “ witty,” “ light,” 
are bandied about as if they were all strictly synonymous. 
Mr. T. A. Cook has given us his idea of what humorous 
verse is; let Mr. Crosland now give us his. And meanwhile 
we want a word which shall sufficiently describe the verse 
which is simply flowing and bright and pleasant, without 
any special striving after wit or humour. “ Light ” does 
not quite meet the case. “ Familiar ” has been suggested, 
but obviously is not adequate. It is used too universally 
in the sense of “ well-known.” 

The promotion of the Rev. Mr. Hannah to the Deanery 
of Chichester and the death of the Rev. Mr. Wagner, 


another Brighton clergyman, awaken some literary 
memories. The name of Hannah recalls the little book 
by the late Dr. Hannah, Vicar of Brighton, called The 
Courtly Poets —one of the first of the scholarly antholo¬ 
gies which have marked the close of the Victorian Era. 
To some extent, of course, The Courtly Poets has been 
superseded. The name of Wagner recalls a painful 
episode in the final year of the life of Robertson of 
Brighton—the subject of a melancholy chapter in the 
memoir of Robertson by Mr. Stopford Brooke. One would 
like to forget the episode, but one can’t. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon would seem to have a public in 
England, or we should not be promised a collection 
of his Racing Rhymes and Other Verses. An edition, of his 
Poems appeared so recently as 1897, having been preceded 
by editions in 1894, 1892, 1888, and so on. As “ The 
Laureate of the Centaurs ” he was celebrated in a book 
published in 1889, and a Life of him, by J. H. Ross, came 
out in 1892. All these things should have helped, at any 
rate, to make him and his work more widely esteemed in 
this country. 

The imminent production of Mr. Phillips’s “ Ulysses ” 
at Her Majesty’s has suggested to a London publishing 
firm the publication of a prose narrative of the hero’s 
adventures. Why not reprint once more Charles Lamb’s 
Adventures of Ulysses? It is one of the few merits of 
the modem English stage that it sometimes draws atten¬ 
tion to literature which otherwise would be neglected by 
the man in the street. Many may now make acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Bridges’ Return of Ulysses. 

The new volume, or volumes, of the Countess Lieven’s 
correspondence will, I presume, be made to range with 
the volume of her Letters to Earl Grey which saw the 
light in 1891. Those Letters covered the ground between 
1834 and 1841. The Letters we are to look for were 
written, it appears, during the lady’s stay in England, as 
wife of the German Ambassador, from 1812 to 1834. 

The Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley 
Christie (Longmans, Green & Co.) form a veritable feast 
for the lover and student of Bibliography. Herein we 
find Christie’s Quarterly Review articles on “ Biographical 
Dictionaries,” “ The Forgeries of the Abbe Fourmont,,” 
Cleuardus, and Pomponatius; his “ Vanini in England ” 
(English Historical Review), his “ First Idyll of Moschus ” 
(Classical Review), his “ Marquis de Morante’s Library ” 
(Manchester Quarterly), his " Giordano Bruno ” (Mac¬ 
millan's Magazine), his “ Dynasty of Librarians ” (The 
Library), his “ Library of the Due de la Valli&re ” and 
“ Elzevir Bibliography ” (Library Chronicle), his “ Scati- 
gers ” (Encyclopaedia Britannica), his “ Early Aldines ” 
(Bibliographica), his “Chevalier d’Eon ” (Le Livre 
Moderne), and sundry contributions to the Spectator and 
Notes and Queries. We also find here his “ An Incuna- 
bulum of Brescia,” communicated to the Bibliographical 
Society, and issued in separate form in December, 1898. 
The Bibliography of Christie’s writings is another welcome 
feature of this volume, which also includes (besides por¬ 
traits) a reproduction of his book-plate. The reprinted 
pieces are preceded by a Memoir (62 pp.) from the pen 
of the editor, Mr. W. A. Sliaw, who says of Christie that 
“ his pre-eminence as a bibliographer is evinced in the 
formation of his library, as in all his literary work.” Of 
that library a short but interesting account is given by 
Mr. John Cree. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Century ot Literary Gossip. 

Scottixh Men of Letter * in the F.iyhteenth Century. By 
Henry Grey Graham. (Black. 18s.) 

When Amyat, chemist to George III., was in Edinburgh, 
he said to William Smellie, the printer and author: “ Here 
I stand at what is called the Cross of Edinburgh, and can 
in a few minutes take fifty men of genius by the hand.” 
His words might have served as the motto of this goodly 
volume. 

Bather more than two years ago, we reviewed Mr. 
Graham’s Social Life in Scotland in the F.iyhteenth Century, 
and found it an excellent example of what may be called 
tessellated as distinct from synthesised history. Mr. 
Graham excels in collecting and dove tailing facts. 
He loves the personalities, incidents, quaintnesses and 
ironies of the past. To fit these together with literary 
sympathy and intention has again been his task, but this 
time he confines himself to the literary aspects of the 
century which two years ago he surveyed as a whole. 
Naturally, Mr. Graham writes less about Scottish 
eighteenth century literature than about the men who 
made it. In fact, he gives us a budget of detail and chit¬ 
chat about the men of letters whose characters, wit, and 
genius warmed Edinburgh throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

Facts and details are like soldiers, they can be drilled 
into order and cohesion. Such is their happy fate here, 
though drilling suggests the effect rather than the means. 
In a word, Mr. Graham has brought to his task the 
industry and fundamental brain-work which enabled him, 
later, to turn on his task the unperplexed operations of 
taste and humour. But while formal synthesis is absent 
from these pages, it must not be supposed that unity of 
effect is lacking. Most methods succeed when they are 
carried out consistently and with skill. In only one 
respect could we have wished for an aid toward mental 
focus. It is the peculiarity of the book that it contains 
memoirs of a great many distinguished writers who were 
not only contemporaries, but neighbours and friends. This 
being so, we should have been glad of a life-atlas showing 
in what years all these gifted men were actually con¬ 
temporaries. It would have been a valuable appendix. 
But its absence is not a matter for legitimate complaint. 

This snuggling of many geniuses in the narrow wynds, 
taverns, and wine-cellars of eighteenth century Edinburgh 
is so characteristic that we shall at once quote a passage 
in which Mr. Graham brings it home to us in the 
picturesque style which is his own : 

They could not go out of their wynds without being sure 
to see friends they had met last night at Mrs. Cockburn’s 
merry parties over a light tea and cakes ; or at the Lord 
President's over a heavy supper and drink. David Hume, 
when he left his house in James’ Court, before he had gone 
for two minutes up the High Street, might meet the 
dapper and prim Dr. Hugh Blair, or rub shoulders with 
Lord Elibank, to whom he would give a stiff bow, as he 
was not on good terms with his Lordship. Principal 
Bobertson, proceeding in his stately gait, would meet 
Dr. Carlyle, arrived from Inveresk. who had just put up 
his horse in the stabling in the Grassmarket, equipped 
in jack-boots and spars and whip, accoutrements which 
were slightly discordant with his clerical coat and 
bands. Probably there had ridden into town from 
Kildnff Mr. John Home—radiant in smiles and a scarlet 
coat—on his now aged steed. Lord Karnes would pass by 
in wig and gown from his house in the Canongate on his 
way to Court, and as hiB tall, gaunt figure disappeared 
- round the comer, who should come but Lord Monboddo, 
who always kept his distance from a man who had the bad 
taste to ridicule his profound speculations. At bis door at 


the Luckenbooths, standing on the steps leading to his 
book-shop, Mr. William Creech would be seen, attired in 
silk breeches and black coat, with carefully powdered hair, 
for it was twelve o'clock, the hour that the bibliophile 
had his levies of literary friends, and he would intimate to 
Lord Hailes and rubicund James Boswell that in the back 
room were little Mr. William Tytler, of Woodhouslee, turn¬ 
ing over some antiquarian books, and Mr. Adam Ferguson, 
with his young friend, Dugald Stewart, who was then Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics. 

In the evenings these men, and men like them, met in 
taverns and cellars where they drank claret and talked 
books. Some of them could recall the earlier, harder- 
drinking, less literary days when Allen Ramsay sold wigs 
and made songs, and the book-shops offered the Sj/ectator and 
Toiler in villainous pirated editions. Four years before 
Ramsay died was born, in 1728, Adam Ferguson, who lived 
to read the bulletin of Waterloo. The span of these two 
lives more than embraces the period within which the 
Scottish eighteenth century writers lived and died. Lord 
Kames had been bom in 1696, James Thomson in 
1700, Hume in 1711, Lord Monboddo in 1714, 
Robertson, the historian, in 1721; John Home, 
the author of “ Douglas,” a year later; Adam Smith a 
year after that, James Beattie in 1785, Smollett in 1788, 
Boswell in 1740. To these men, who were destined^ 
to hob and nob in social and literary converse, were added* 
scores of others—judges, clergymen, notaries, and school¬ 
masters, each with his talents and whims, each cutting his 
own figure in the Canongate. And what men they were ! 
how clever, kindly, accomplished, and absurd! None 
more loveable than the great Hume, of whom Adam Smith 
wrote that he was “ as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise 
and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty 
will permit.” He loved to be petted in salons, and when 
he was in Paris he had his fill of flattery and good feeding. 
“ No lady’s toilette was perfect without his attendance.” 
Yet he was an agnostic who looked like an alderman, 
and his English and French were alike execrable. When 
he quarrelled amiably with Rousseau the dispute engaged 
the world so much that a peeress, in the excitement of her 
defence of Hume, gave premature birth to a son. He could 
not be ruffled by fair criticism. “ Dr. Campbell controverted 
his theory of miracles, and he was amiable; Dr. Wallace 
controverted his views, and he corrected the press for 
his opponent; Reid attacked his philosophy, and he 
revised his manuscript; Dr. Gerard disputed his opinions, 
and he was friendly. . . One time, at his request, Cadell, 
the bookseller, invited to meet him as many persons as he 
could collect who had written against him, and they 
proved a goodly gathering . . . they were charmed 

with him and he was charmed with them.” 

On Tuesday evenings the Poker Club foregathered, a 
society formed to “ poke up ” the national spirit against 
English oppressions, one of which was the tax on claret, 
then very popular in Edinburgh ; and here David Hume, 
the philosopher, and John Home, the minister, who had 
turned playwright, would exchange their ponderous jokes. 
That Home was a man of delightful presence is 
sufficiently proved by Raeburn’s ingratiating portrait. 
Such an optimist was he that Robertson said that “ he 
never would allow that a friend was sick till he heard of 
Ids death.” With these sat Adam Ferguson, the needv 
but dignified tutor, who had taught optics, astronomy, 
and Newton’s Principia admirably by keeping himself 
only a few days ahead of his pupils. Later he had tutored 
Lord Chesterfield’s disappointing son round Europq, had 
been to America, had been struck with,paralysis as the 
result of free living, and had settled down in Edinburgh 
to write Roman history and teach moral philosophy on a 
vegetable diet. In his house at Sciennes, a mile from 
Edinburgh, where his comfortable age was spent, Walter 
Scott saw Robert Rums. Ferguson was {Fro |(?eptua- 
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genarian, yet ,lived to see Burns die and Scott grow 
famous. He thought he would like his epitaph to be this, 
in Greek: “ I have seen the works of God; it is now your 
turn. Do you behold and rejoice.” They lived keenly and 
died satisfied,, these intellectual Scotchmen. Hume died, 
as Lord Monboddo described it, confessing not his sins 
but his Scotticisms, and making a jest of his approachmg 
interview with Charon. Adam Smith left his table of 
guests one Sunday night, paused at the door, and, saying 
he feared he should never see them again, passed from 
their sight for ever, while they remained to drink his 
wine. Lord Karnes surpassed all these, for he died not 
only tranquil but consumed with curiosity about the next 
world. You have only to look at his interminably long, 
worldly, researching face to understand it. A beau, a wit, 
a wraugler with theologians and philosophers, a writer on 
any and every subject from Gothic art- to the poor-laws, 
he was an insatiable liver. At eighty he wrote a manual 
of farming founded on his own attempts to improve his 
land. “ Nothing interested him more to the end of his 
life than to hear of a new kind of spinning-wheel or 
barrow, or new modes of growing turnips.” And when he 
was about to die he chafed under the delay, telling his 
friend Dr. .Cullen that he was impatient to learn the 
nature and manners of the outer world. In the Elysian 
fields he would infallibly devise methods for the im¬ 
provement of the asphodel crop. “ I never could be idle 
in this world; I shall willingly perform any task that may 
be imposed upon me.” 

Kindlier, but even more eccentric, was his friend Lord 
Monboddo, for they were not unfriendly at bottom, 
though at all times “ they ridiculed each other’s books, 
jeered at each other’s speculations, scorned each 
other's law, and laughed at each other’s hobbies.” A 
duchess once made them dance a reel together. Lord Mon- 
boddo’s speculations on primitive man, whom he endowed 
with a tail, are well known. In court he was still unique. 
“ In the Inner House,” Mr. Graham tells us, “ he was never 
seen sitting with his brother judges on the bench, but 
below among the clerks, and for this a probable reason 
was given. It happened one time that his horse was mis¬ 
managed and died in the bauds of the farrier, and he 
brought an fiction against the man. Instead of employing 
counsel, he descended from the bench and pleaded his 
own cause. After the expenditure of a vast .amount of 
Roman law over the carcase of the quadruped, their lord- 
ships .decided against their legal brother, and never for¬ 
giving the judges, especially Lord President Dundas, lie 
never sat beside them again.” It was at Monboddo, and 
as," Farmer Burnett,” that he was visited by Dr. Johnson. 
In his house in St. John Street, off the Canongate, met all 
that was best in Edinburgh, and there Lady Anne Lindsay 
sang her own “ Auld Robin Gray.” There Burns was feted 
in 1787. Asked whether lie had admired Lord Mon- 
lstddo’s daughter Elizabeth Burnett, lie replied, ‘‘I ad¬ 
mired God Almighty more than ever— M iss Burnett is the 
mOst heavenly of all His works! ’’ She died at twenty-five 
through her acquiescence in her father’s passion for an¬ 
tiquity. Never could he be induced to ride in a coach. 
His yearly journeys to London were done on horseback, 
and the .poor girl, governed by his will, rode in all 
weathers, and, not able to bear the exposure, died young. 
Profoundly grieved, her father allowed her portrait to be 
covered up, and said, “ Let us now go on with Hero¬ 
dotus.” Like the ancients, he anointed himself each morn¬ 
ing with oil, and when he was ill insisted that he had 
“a true Roman fever.” The last time that he started for 
London oh horseback he only reached Dunbar, where he 
went to bed ill, and coming home (in a chaise) said to his 
nephew, Oh, George, I find that I am eighty-four.” So 
he too ’cent. 

Of the humours of men like these the book is compact. 


We might stay to enjoy the oddities of Dr. Hugh Blair, 
of rhetorical fame; cProfessor William Winkie, the 
ephemeral “ Scottish Homer ”; Thomas Blacklock, the 
blind versifier, whose ideas of colour interested Dr. John¬ 
sonOssian ” Macpherson,'whose impotent rage Dr. 
Johnson provoked and defied, little thinking that the 
“ impostor ” would sleep beside him in the Abbey; David 
Mallet, “ the only Scotsman,” according to Steevens, “ of 
whom none of his countrymen spoke well,” the loveable 
and corpulent poet of the “ Seasons ”; Smollett, missing 
good fortune at every turn; Henry Mackenzie, bending 
over his fighting cocks and going home to write'pages for 
young ladies to weep on—all these, and Lady Anne 
Barnard and Lady Naime and many others come into 
Mr. Graham’s big book. In our judgment it is too big 
only by the inclusion of a memoir of Burns, who hardly 
needs a place in a collection of memoirs such as this. Had 
Mr. Graham concentrated his attention on Burns’s visits to 
Edinburgh the sketch would have been sufficient, und more 
in keeping with the book as a whole. 


The Personality of Newman. 

John Henri/, Cardinal Xemnan. By A. R. Waller and 
G. H. S. Burrow. (Westminster Biographies: Ivegan 
Paul.) 

Xeinnan : An Appreciation. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 8s. fid.) 

Of making many books about Cardinal Newman there is 
no end. When he lived, controversy was the very breath 
of his nostrils, and in his death he is the cause of con¬ 
troversy to others. If Anglicans are still discussing the 
last reverberations of those alarming pebbles cast by him 
into the quiet waters of the Church he quitted, Catholics 
are no less concerned with the issues of his later 
career, with his relations to Manning, to the Ultra- 
montanes, to the Vatican Council and its definition 
of papal infallibility. And as the dusty disputes 
of the schools settle down, the detached observer will 
claim to have his say, and to apply the critical 
methods of psychology to a personality which, for good or 
for evil, has not impossibly been the most dynamic of the 
last century. But probably the time for detachment 1 
is not yet. To be dispassionate you must be indifferent, 
and there are but few thinkers sufficiently removed from 
theological or anti-theological bias to follow Newman 
through the intricacies of his long and combative career 
without feeling the desire at this point or that to take 
sides. Of the two recent books before us, indeed, that by 
Messrs. Waller and Burrow endeavours to approach its 
subject objectively. It is an unassuming little biographical 
sketch, compiled mainly from more authoritative works, 
but it takes Newman on the whole at the valuation of bis 
friends, and makes no pretensions to grapple with the 
problems of character and intellect involved in his shifting 
and romantic career. So far as it goes—obviously you 
cannot go far with Newman in thirty thousand words— 
it is useful enough. It appears to be accurate, except 
where it speaks of the patron saint of Christ Church as 
“ S. Frideswald,” and it is crisply written, as the follow¬ 
ing passage may show: 

In person, John Henry Newman was slight, thin and 
rather tall. His head has been compared to that of 
JuliuB Cii'Sar—“ the forehead, the shape of the ears and 
nose, were almost the same.” The lower lip, as shown in all 
his portraits, protrudes a little beyond the upper. The 
likeness to the Roman Emperor is best seen in the bust 
by Westmacott. He walked quickly, as though always on 
an errand, carrying his head and shoulders slightly bent 
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forward. His eyes were bluish-grey,large and shining: they 
are described as piercing, and as conveying an impression 
of spiritual power. 

Dr. Whyte’s “ appreciation ” consists of two lectures 
to divinity students, which serve to introduce a small 
selection of “ choicest passages ” from Newman’s writings. 
Half-a-dozen letters from the Cardinal to the compiler, of 
no great importance, form an appendix. Dr. Whyte is of 
course concerned to define his own theological divergence 
from Newman, to complain that he does not preach the 
Gospel, to insist, with that passion for juggling with 
language so characteristic of disputing doctors, that the 
true Catholic is after all not the Catholic but the Evan¬ 
gelical. We do not propose to follow him over this 
ground, but rather to point out that the genuine and deep- 
rooted admiration which he evidently feels for “ this great 
man and rich writer ” is yet another proof of that unex¬ 
ampled fascination which Newman’s personality has 
always been able to exert over many minds most alien 
to his own. 

This fascination is surely the most solid fact which 
emerges front all that welter of books written by men of 
the most diverse standpoint about Newman and the Oxford 
movement. That movement, indeed, grew far less out of 
reason and intellectual conviction than out of persuasion 
and personal magnetism. And, of course, it was Newman, 
not the erudite Pusey, or the rather acrid Hurrell Froude, 
who was the magnet. This is the reason why so many 
pious souls were inclined to look upon the great Anglican 
leader’s sudden, as it seemed, reversal of his whole attitude 
towards the claims of Rome as of the nature of an indi¬ 
vidual betrayal of themselves. He, and not any natural 
outgrowth of their own thought, was responsible for their 
being where they were. The attractiveness of Newman is 
by no means confined to those who came into direct con¬ 
tact with him. It breathes through many of his written 
words. It seems clear that it was exercised with extra¬ 
ordinary power from the pulpit. More than one compe¬ 
tent observer bears witness to this. Here is the account 
of Principal Shairp : 

No pomp, no ritualism, nothing but the silver intona¬ 
tion of Newman’s magio voice. Newman’s delivery had 
this peculiarity. Each sentence was spoken rapidly, but 
with great clearness of intonation, and then, at the close 
of every sentence, there was a pause that lasted several 
seconds. Then another rapidly but clearly spoken sentence, 
followed by another pause, till a wonderful spell took hold 
of the hearer. The look and bearing of the preacher were as 
of one who dwelt apart, and who, though he knew his age 
well, did not live in his age. From his seclusion of study, 
and abstinence, and prayers, from habitual dwelling in the 
unseen, he seemed to come forth that one day of the week 
to speak to others of the things he had seen and known in 
secret. As he spoke, how the old truths beoame new! 
How they came home with a meaning never felt before ! 
The subtlest of truths were dropped out as if by the way in 
a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power! how gentle, yet how 
strong1 how simple, yet how suggestive ! how homely, yet 
how refined! how penetrating, yet how tender-hearted! 
And the tone of voice in which all this was spoken sounded 
to you like a fine strain of unearthly music. 

Father Lockhart declares that “ the effect of Newman’s 
preaching on us young men was to turn our souls inside 
out,” and describes the unearthly way in which the 
preacher entered the church, “gliding in swiftly like a 
spirit incarnate.” Mr. Gladstone says, “ There was a 
stamp and seal upon him, there was a solemn sweetness 
and music in the tone.” Finally Froude, certainly no 
uncritical auditor, lays stress on the psychological subtlety, 
the insight into character, which marked those marvellous 
discourses: 

No one who heard his sermons in those days can ever 
forget them. Taking some Scripture character for a text, 


Newman spoke to us about ourselves, our temptations, 
our experiences. His illustrations were inexhaustible. 
He seemed to be addressing the most secret consciousness 
of each of us—as the eyeB of a portrait appear to look at 
every person in a room. He never exaggerated; he 
was never unreal. A sermon from Newman was a poem, 
formed on a distinct idea, fascinating by its subtlety, 
welcome—how welcome!—from its sincerity, interesting 
from its originality, even to those who were careless of 
religion ; and, to those who wished to be religious, it was 
like the springing of a fountain out of a rock. 

It was the personality of Newman, and the extraordinary 
use which he knew how to make of it, which really 
decided the great Apnloiiia controversy. So fair- 
minded a critic as the late Mr. R. H. Hutton appears 
to hold that that remarkable book was a complete 
answer to the charges brought by Charles Kingsley 
against the straightforwardness of Catholic methods of 
controversy to which Newman had given his authority. 
It may l)e so. A recent reconsideration of the docu¬ 
ments on both sides has left us a little doubtful as to 
that. But it is quite certain that poor Kingsley was hope¬ 
lessly outmatched as a controversialist, and also that It 
must have been wholly impossible for any reader 
whose spirit was touched to fine issues to be insensitive 
to the charm of that grave and delicate delineation 
of the secret history of a soul which the hand of an 
impassioned artist placed week by week before him. 
A precisely similar charm, a kind of fragrance of 
soul, clings to many of the sermons, and to certain 
letters in which Newman approaches the intimate things 
of his own life. A very characteristic passage of this sort 
is the account given in the A/lolut/ia itself of the last day in 
Oxford. In its simplicity and tenderness it is one of the 
most beautiful fragments of English prose known to us : 

I left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23, 1846* 
On the Saturday and Sunday before, I was in my house at 
Littlemore simply by myself, as I had been for the first 
day or two when I had originally taken possession of it. I 
slept on Sunday night at my dear friend's, Mr. Johnson's, 
at the Observatory. Various friends came to see the last 
of me : Mr. Copeland, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Patti- 
son, and Mr. Lewis. Dr. Pusey, too, came up to take leave 
of me ; and I called on Dr. Ogie, one of my very oldest 
friends, for he was my private tutor, when I was an 
Undergraduate. In him I took leave of my first 
College, Trinity, which was so dear to me. and which held 
on its foundation so many who have been kind to me both 
when I was a boy, and all through my Oxford life. Trinity 
had never been unkind to me. There used to be much snap¬ 
dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rooms, there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem 
of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University. 

. On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway. 

This was written in 1864. Those spires Newman must 
have seen often enough—who shall say with what search¬ 
ings of the heart, and floodings of the eyes ?—as he passed 
up and down from London to the new home which he 
made for himself in the Oratory at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham. And in 1H7H, as Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Burrow tell us, thirty-two years after his Hegira, he 
returned to Oxford, dined in Trinity hall, and visited 
Dr. Pusey once more in Christ Church. 

The fascination of Newman had its dangerous side. It 
blinded men to many intellectual defects and to some 
imperfections of temper and of character. It concealed 
gaps in logic, and too often helped to make the worse appear 
the better reason. Few leaders of men have the strength 
to refrain from making undue use of the potentialities of 
their own personal magnetism. Yet one feels that at 
bottom it was the reflex and symbol..of a real fund of 
spirituality in the man. One may profoundly be- 
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lieve that Newman’s speculative attitude to history 
and to human life will not be justified before the bar of 
time; but one can hardly fail to recognise a force making 
for righteousness in his unswerving pursuit of truth as he 
conceived it, and in his constant preference to the things 
of this world of the things that are beyond. At least he 
followed the wind of the spirit, and held up the banner of 
the ideal. 


A Sentimental Journey. 

Jane Amten: Her Homes and Her Friends. By Constance 
Hill. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

We fully share the sentiments which inspired Miss Hill 
with the notion of this pleasantly written and entertaining 
volume. Jane Austen is emphatically one of those writers 
whom one wants to know all about. No one can have 
read Mr. Austen Leigh’s memoir or the two volumes 
of intimate and domestic letters published by Lord 
Brabourne without the warmest admiration for the sweet- 
natured gentlewoman who lay behind the almost im¬ 
peccable artist. A touch of paradox adds to the biogra¬ 
phical interest. In Jane Austen you may find an instance 
of that duplicity of the human personality which the records 
of literary history illustrate almost as well as those of 
hypnotism. Who, indeed,without the documents, would quite 
infer from the novels, with their unfailing and sometimes 
even remorseless insight into the frailties and absurdities 
of character, that “ dear Aunt Jane ” whose ready attention 
and sympathy was always at the service of a large and 
typical English family ? Jane Austen’s literary work was 
curiously shut away from her outer life : 

She was careful that her occupation should not be 
suspected by servants, or visitors, or any person beyond 
her own family party. She wrote upon small sheets of 
paper which could easily be put away or covered with a 
small piece of blotting-paper. There was between the 
front door and the offices a swing door which creaked 
when it was opened, but she objected to having this little 
inconvenience remedied, because it gave her notice when 
anyone was coming. ... In that well-occupied family 
party there must have been many precious hours 
of silence during which the pen was busy at the little 
mahogany writing desk, while Fanny Price, or Emma 
Woodhouse, or Anne Elliott was growing into beauty 
and interest. I have no doubt that I and my sisters ana 
cousins, in our visits to Chawton, frequently disturbed this 
mystic process without having any idea of the mischief 
that we were doing; certainly we should never have 
guessed it by any signs of impatience or irritability in the 
writer. 

It is with the life of the woman rather than the artist that 
Miss Hill is primarily concerned, and gladly do we follow 
her whilst, with the novels and the letters in her 
travelling-bag, and a clever draughtswoman for companion, 
she makes her sentimental journey from one to another of 
the sacred spots in which Jane Austen’s days were spent. 
The homes at Steventon and at Chawton in Hampshire, 
the more temporary resting places, many of them the 
scenes of her stories, in London, Bath, Southampton, Lyme 
Regis, the lodgings at Winchester in which she died, have 
all been made the subject of careful investigation, the 
results of which are preserved in graceful descriptions and 
equally graceful drawings. Indeed, Miss Hill has come in 
the nick of time, for we live in days of change, and 
memories already a hundred years old are on the point of 
vanishing. The birthplace at Steventon, for instance, 
has gone, although the travellers found an old man 
leaning on a gate who proved to be the grandson 
of a coachman in the Austen household, and could 
point out to them a terrace which had formed part 
of the parsonage garden, and a pump which had once 


stood in the wash-house. Another most exciting discovery 
was that of the old county ball-room where Jane Austen 
often danced, in a deserted loft over the stables of the 
“ Angel ” inn at Basingstoke. No place is more prominent 
in the novels than Bath, and the various Bath localities 
are all skilfully identified and illustrated. We are a little 
disappointed at finding no help as to the place which served 
as a model for Highbury—that “large and populous 
village, almost amounting to a town,” which is the scene 
of Emma. It is clearly within a drive of London. Was it 
Cobham, or Leatherhead, either of which is close to the 
village of Bookham, where Jane Austen sometimes visited 
her cousins, the Cookes ? She often mentions George 
Leigh Cooke, who afterwards became tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. There his memory is preserved, 
as Miss Hill may be interested to know, by some 
humorous verses written in his praise by none other than 
the great Dr. Arnold. He was familiarly known as “ the 
Codger.” Lyme Regis is bound up imperishably with a 
famous incident in Persuasion. Miss Hill records that 
when Tennyson visited the town, his friends were anxious 
to point out to him the reputed landing place of the Duke 
of Monmouth. Tennyson waxed indignant. “ Don't talk 
to me,” he said, “ of the Duke of Monmouth. Show me 
the place where Louisa Musgrave fell! ” Miss Hill shows 
it us: 

The Cobb lies on the further side of the harbour. It is 
a massive semi-oircular stone pier, upon which are two 
broad causeways, on different levels, forming the Upper and 
the Lower Cobb. It has undergone many a repair since 
Miss Austen walked upon it in 1804, but, nevertheless, a 
considerable part of the old masonry still exists, which is 
marked by rough-hewn stones placed vertically. Against 
some of this old masonry, and about halfway along the 
Cobb, are to be seen the identical “ steep flight of steps ” 
where the memorable scene of the accident in Per¬ 
suasion is laid. . . . The steps in question are 

formed of rough blocks of stone, which project, like the 
teeth of a rake, from the wall behind. We can ourselves 
bear witness to the “hardness of the pavement” below, 
which Captain Wentworth feared would cause “ too great 
a jar,” when he urged the young lady to desist from the 
fatal leap. 

Miss Hill, although she has had the opportunity of 
examining various family papers, is not able to make any 
very substantial contribution, other than topographical, to 
Miss Austen’s biography. There is, indeed, in all 
probability little to be added to what Mr. Austen Leigh and 
Lord Brabourne have gathered. But she reproduces from a 
magazine article by a grand-niece of the novelist, Miss 
Lefroy, some interesting information about that love-affair 
which both those writers mention, but of which they 
confess to knowing very little : 

The Austens with their two daughters were once 
travelling in Devonshire, moving from place to place ; an 1 
I think that tour was before they left Steventon in 1801— 
perhaps as early as 1798 or 1799. It was whilst they 
were so travelling, according to Aunt Cassandra’s account, 
given many years afterwards, that they somehow made 
acquaintance with a gentleman of the name of Blackall (a 
clergyman). He and Aunt Jane mutually attracted each 
other, and such were his charms that even Aunt Cassandra 
thought him worthy of her sister. They parted on the 
understanding that he was to come to Steventon, but 
instead came, I know not how long after, a letter to say 
that be was dead. 

Miss Lefroy attributes to this disappointment the long 
period of twelve years between the original writing and 
the final revision and publication of the three earlier 
novels, and Miss Hill suggests that the same experience 
accounts for the “ softening influence ” which an earlier 
critic has traced in Miss Austen's later work : 

It is not that the force is less or the keenness of insight 
into all the many manifestations of foolishness, but 
human sympathy has come in to sweeten the tale, and 
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the brilliant intellect has found out somehow that all the 
laughable things surrounding it—beings bo amusingly 
diverse in their inanity and unreason—are all the same 
mortal creatures with souls and hearts inside them. How 
Miss Austen came to find this out we cannot tell. But it 
is pleasant to see that she made the discovery. In Emma 
everything has a softer touch. The sun shines as it never 
shone upon the Bennets. 

It may be so. But we are not ourselves quite con¬ 
vinced of the “ softening influence.” There is a good deal 
of the old mercilessness in the delineation of the Eltons, and 
even sometimes in that of Miss Bates. And surely time 
softens the severity of youth, even without a love-affair. 
Miss Lefroy further states that in 1802 Miss Austen 
received an offer of marriage from “ a sensible, pleasant 
man,” but did not see her way to consent to it. 


Robespierre. 

Robespierre: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc. (Nisbet. 16s.) 

To students of the French Revolution Mr. Belloc is already 
known as the author of a brilliant sketch of Danton,’ which 
has earned him the gratitude of all those who take an 
interest in the personal side of history. The subject of 
the present volume possesses nothing like the intrinsic 
interest of Danton. Robespierre—the “ sea-green incor¬ 
ruptible ” of Carlyle—had in him none of that stuff whereof 
the giants of history are made. In person slight, undis¬ 
tinguished, insignificant, 

he had not' that vitality of action which proceeds from 
well-furnished lungs ; neither the voice, nor the gesture, 
the good humour, nor the sudden powers that belong to 
men whose fires have draught to them. 

And the mind within was well matched to its dwelling- 
place. No strong passions or hot ideals burned within 
him. A formalist always, precise, pedantic, intolerably 
consistent, he passed through all the changing horrors of 
the most terrible six years in the annals of modem 
Europe, and preserved from first to last as the chief trait 
in his character an eminent respectability. That such a 
man should have been a protagonist in that tremendous 
drama is one of the strangest paradoxes in history. It is 
not the least of Mr. Belloc’s merits that he succeeds in 
making this paradox intelligible. It was not Robespierre 
the man that kindled such hot enthusiasm, and wielded 
such mighty powers; it was Robespierre the type of the 
Revolution. In him its ultimate principles, the common¬ 
places of democracy and Rousseau-worship, the single 
insistence on abstract ideas, stood constantly revealed, 
with no complex personality to obscure them. He had 
but little depth of intellect; his imagination was defective, 
bis character not indeed wholly unattractive, but lack¬ 
ing in substance. One virtue, the characteristic virtue 
of mediocrity, he possessed in unexcelled perfec¬ 
tion : he was consistent. “ Whatever he held, he 
held it with incredible tenacity, and he had in his 
mind an impregnable fortress, wherein he preserved his 
convictions unalterable.” “He stood like a ritual, a per¬ 
petual solace of repetition to those who believed.” 

Mr. Belloc’s book improves greatly as it proceeds, a . 
circumstance not wholly due to the development of the 
dramatic interest. He opens with a chapter on “ The 
Person and Character of Robespierre,” which might have 
found a more fitting place at the end, for it, is of the nature 
of a summing-up of the evidence which later chapters 
supply. It is marked, too, by certain eccentricities of 
expression, froni which the rest of the book is free. The 
author steers clear of the temptation to digress into a 
general histoiy of the Revolution. Attention is through¬ 


out concentrated on Robespierre, but the background is 
very vividly pictured. In the scenes of turmoil and terror, 
the waves of frenzied passion, the epidemics of “ preter¬ 
natural suspicion,” Mr. Belloc sees something more than 
phenomena outside experience, and defying explanation. 
He unites realistic description with skilful and subtle 
analysis, entering, as it were, into the fears and hopes, the 
passions and prejudices, the beliefs and doubts of the mob 
of Paris. He enjoys, in fact, many of the advantages of a 
dual nationality, and is well fitted to convey to English 
readers a comprehension of things French. In the two 
final chapters the interest of the story is intense, and the 
author is at his best. He writes of the meeting of the 
Jacobins, the all-night sitting of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the debate in the Convention when Robes¬ 
pierre’s fate was decided, as if he had been an eye-witness 
of those momentous scenes. St. Just, impassively compos¬ 
ing the great defence destined never to be heard ; Collot 
d’Herbois, become a mere creature of sliame and hatred; 
Robespierre himself, “ meeting the supreme moment of 
danger in a manner that was a summary of his whole life,” 
by falling back on his pen, and, when the final crisis came, 
standing, “ hunted and alone, still outwardly contained, 
but.with the nervous quivering of his jaws working again,” 
are all drawn with the hand of a master in portraiture. 
Mr. Belloc supplies just such a narrative as an historical 
painter would seek to kindle his inspiration. 


A San Francisco Poet. 

Turquoise and Iron. By Lionel Josepliare. (Stevens 
& Brown.) 

Mn. Josbpharb is a young aspirant from San Francisco. 
This is, seemingly, his second volume; but, with 
true American “ previousness,” he gives us his por¬ 
trait as a frontispiece, showing a sufficiently good- 
looking youth. We knew a man who used poetry 
in place of a jest-book, banishing care by the aid 
of its screaming funniness. This person would find Mr. 
Josephare an excellent humorist. He is fond of the fan¬ 
tastic, in word and idea; and, being singularly lacking in 
sense of the ridiculous, the result is sometimes nothing 
short of a " howler.” His best piece of unconscious 
parody is “ The Heart’s Election,” where he absolutely 
applies to the emotional processes of his mistress’s heart 
the phraseology of an American political contest! 

If your heart’s government were made by vote, 

And voters were the crowding drops of blood, 

Each with a wilful franchise to denote 
The ruler of thyself, as fast they scud 
Upon the pulse, how would the blushing flood 
The nomination of my suit promote? 

Would they elect my name with every thud 
Of the exulting heart? Or would they float 
Sometimes dividedly, with other names— 

Some drops for me and some for my rejection ? 

Oh, tell me*, will they rush with loud acclaims 
And make me hero of their red election ? 

Tell me their vote is, and their animus, 

With every beat, for me unanimous. 

We wonder he did not ask the lady’s heart to vote his 
“ ticket.” The effect of the final Hudibrastie rhyme is 
ludicrous. “ The Statue ” is ti la Crashaw, and burlesques 
the high fantastic turns of that perilous model with 
unwitting comicality. He actually speaks of himself— 

With vim, the marble-mealed virgin hewing. 

But. enough. Mr. Josephare is not all comical. lie has 
some talent, some rather thin fancy, and a pretty diction 
when his taste does not beguile him. Especially he has a 
dainty, if superficial, gift of melody. “ The Winged Heart 
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does not me&n much, but it is sometimes attractive in a 
minor fashion: 

It was when the tinctured rose 
’Gan unfurl its folios, 

And the earth was pinkly laden, 

Was enamored and enameled with the petals, that a' maiden 
Stepped a-world and did compose 
Weird laments and fancy lyrics of the grief that overflows. 
She has worn the golden crown ; 

She has pulled the dim veil down ; 

She has taken sighs from other nearts and wove them in 
her gown. 

That has a prettiness, despite the vagueness of the last 
lines, and though the final one is a ruinous adaptation of 
Blake's: 

The third was clothed in tears and sighs. 

But Mr. Josephare is deadlily at the mercy of a rhyme. 
It makes him talk of 

The maiden only that was thy delightful surg' n, 

in order to rhyme with virgin. Surgeon of hearts i; a new 
profession for the emancipated female—and doubtless con¬ 
genial. 


Other New Books. 

The Celtic Temperament, and Other Essays. By Francis 
Grierson. (Allen.) 

Tub most amazing thing about this volume is its introduc¬ 
tion. Here we learn for the first time the career of a ier- 
sonality which, though we knew it not, has been critical in 
the history of modern literature. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Grierson, having already “ gone where I pleased,” and met 
with “ facile success,” was sitting with tire author of Monte 
Christo in his study on the Boulevard Malesherbes, who said 
to him: “ With your gifts, you will find all doors open 
before you.” A year later he found himself “ at the resi¬ 
dence of the late Viscountess Combermere, in Belgrave 
Square. It was on a Sunday evening, the 17th of April, 
1870 ” ; and Mr. Grierson devoted this Sunday evening to 
thinking what a common lot his hostess and her friends 
were. I found myself among wealthy, titled people, among 
whom I could not discern so much as a glimmer of art, 
poetry, romance, or intuition.” Then came a period of 
Wanderjahre, during which Mr. Grierson found himself 
(he is always finding himself) “ tour a tour in the company 
of artists and artisans, poets and peasants, duchesses of the 
old Faubourg and parvenus of the Champs Fly sties; for 
such experiences are in the order of tilings when the world 
regards you as a * prodigy.’ ” In particular, he “ found 
himself ” at the Cumberland Palace in Austria, while a visit 
to Berlin was " interrupted by an invitation to visit the 
King and Queen of Saxony at Dresden.” Meanwhile litera¬ 
ture was under the obsession of the Bite Humaine spirit. 
" In an age of rank materialism ” Mr. Grierson “ stood prac¬ 
tically alone.” But it was not ever to be so. In 1889 the 
reaction against realism set in. In that year Mr. Grierson 
published an essay called Im Revolts Idealists, which 
brought him letters from M. Maeterlinck, nine of the lead¬ 
ing Academicians, and others. He could hardly believe his 
eyes when he saw these tokens of better things f ir tl-.e 
future of art and literature, and asked himself (surely an 
unnecessary question), “ how it was that I should be chosen 
for this work.” All this is very illuminating, and lays bare 
the secret history of a great spiritual movement. It must 
be confessed that after this exordium the essays which follow 
fall a little Hat. Ideas are sprinkled thinly through them, 
but they are provokingly nebulous in expression, and not 
infrequently descend heavily upon the obvious. We should 


not ourselves have said that this was the sort of book with 
which to make even a revolution of the schools. It hardly 
belongs to the dynamic order of literature. 


China War, 1860. By Lieut. G. Allgood. (Longmans. 

12s. 6d. net.) 

Nothing changes in China, not even the course of a war. 
Forty years ago Lieutenant (now Major-General) G. All¬ 
good took part in the expedition to Peking, marching up 
from Taku, and with the simple alteration of the names 
the narrative would stand good for the undertaking which 
has just been accomplished. For example, here is a passage 
which might have been written home less than two years 
ago instead of in 1860: “ I conclude an advance on Peking 
will follow immediately. It is impossible to conjecture what 
form affairs would then assume—whether the Emperor 
will fight again or flee to the interior. In the latter case it is 
supposed that the Tartar dynasty would terminate.” And 
t o on. The Tartar dynasty did not terminate in 1860, nor 
cid it terminate forty years later, although the Emperor 
fled into the interior. And in another forty years, it is 
safe to prophesy, the Emperor will be again returning 
from a flight into the interior, and again falsifying the 
prediction that his dynasty is at an end. There is a good 
deal of small beer in Major-General Allgood’s chronicle, 
but at the present moment it has the interest to which we 
have alluded. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book 
is the maps, which are plentiful and most excellently 
drawn. The photographs are also of much interest. 


The Myth-Making Age. By J. F. Hewitt. (Parker. 15s. 
net.) 

In discussing a period it is always well to fix your dates 
and limits. Mindful of this fact, Mr. Hewitt defines the 
Myth-making Age as comprising the whole period from the 
first dawn of civilisation and the initial efforts made in 
organising self-governing communities of human beings, 
down to the time when the sun entered Taurus at the 
Venial Equinox between 4000 and 6000 b.c. Mr. Hewitt 
fixes the date at 4200. Other authorities place it at 4700, 
but everyone seems agreed that this closing event of the 
Myth-making Age certainly fell between 4000 and 5000 
b.c. Mr. Hewitt was formerly Commissioner of Chutia 
Nagpur, and his knowledge of Indian Mythology is some¬ 
thing encyclopaedic, lit can only be said here that he 
divides his Myth-making Age into three periods—the age 
of the Pole Star worship, the age of Lunar-Solar worship, 
and the age of Solar worship. To follow him into the 
depths of the Myths would be to venture on controversial 
ground, for which we have no space. On many points Mr. 
Hewitt’s remarks throw a great deal of light, and his mar¬ 
vellous fund of Eastern learning enables him to draw most 
interesting parallels between Indian, European, and 
Mexican Mythology. It is interesting to learn that our 
old friend, “The House that Jack Built,” has a Basque 
as well as a Talmudic variant. Mr. Hewitt holds that this 
ancient school lesson was disseminated from Asia to 
Europe by the worshippers of the Pole Star Goat, and that 
it has an astronomical and religious significance. 


The Pantheon at Rome: Who Built It? By James 
Thomas. (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 

Tins is an attempt, which deserves serious consideration, to 
question the early date generally assigned to the Roman 
Pantheon as a whole. From the. inscription in the pronaos, 
or vestibule, it has been concluded that the entire building 
(allowing for subsequent admitted restorations) belongs 
to the reign of Augustus, and that „we have here the 
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original conception of a circular temple, with a Graeco- 
Homan columnar pronaos. But Mr. Thomas justly says 
that the inscription proves only that the building to which 
if belonged was erected in the reign of Augustus; not that 
the existing naog or main edifice formed part of that build¬ 
ing. There is absolutely no other instance of a Graeco- 
Roman pronaos being united with a cylindrical naog : the 
nao% is always quadrilateral. There is hardly any attempt 
to harmonise the architecture of the two portions, and 
what little there is is clumsily incongruous. Moreover, 
the materials of the two portions are different, the main 
building being of tufa concrete, faced with brick, the 
dome a solid mass of concrete, composed of pumice, poz- 
zuolana, and lime. Now, concrete faced with brick is 
unknown before the middle of the first century b.c. Mr. 
Thomas adds that the llotuuda stands on a rectangular 
base, which (for reasons he sets forth) cannot be the 
basement story of the edifice, and suggests that this may 
be the remains of the original quadrilateral naog. Hi’s 
contention is. that, while the pronaog is Augustan, the 
Rotunda was added in the reign of Severus. Into. the de¬ 
tailed examination by which he supports this view we 
cannot here go, but we may express our opinion that he 
certainly makes out a case for doubt as to the received, 
view of the homogeneity and Augustan date of the whole 
building. 


Fatherg in the Faith. By Mary Christabel Hanson and F. 

Gwendolyn Crawford. (Methuen. Is. 6d.) 

This, as Dr. Danson explains, is “ a little book prepared by 
two young Scottish Churchwomen,” to furnish Sunday- 
school teachers and other religious instructors with “ a 
cheap and readable account of those great Founders of the 
Faith who have left imperishable names in the Catholic 
world.” The subjects, we are further told, were selected 
by the Scottish Bishops to “ meet the requirements of the 
‘ Advanced Section ’ of the ‘ Five Years’ Syllabus ’ issued 
by their Lordships in the year 1900.” The Fathers chosen 
range from Ignatius to Augustine, with the Scottish Nfnian 
and Columba (who are not strictly “ Fathers ” at all) 
thrown in for the benefit of Scots readers. The book may 
be described as an unassuming compilation, written in 
simple, straightforward style, and very well fulfilling its 
purpose. It has, of course, no pretensions to critical autho¬ 
rity ; and it would have been better, we think, if even the 
occasional trifling statements trenching on the province of 
criticism had been omitted. For instance, that Chrysostom 
acted on the principle of eschewing “ far-fetched ” mystical 
interpretation and always adopting the plain meaning of 
the Biblical text; while the worst parts of Origen are those 
in which, quite contrary, he adopted “ fanciful ” interpre¬ 
tations. Such are the favourite modem views; but even 
now there are some who would hold an opposite opinion, 
and some hint of this should be given, even in a primer, 
to make such dogmatic statements quite fair. Though 
Chrysostom doubtless kept to the literal sense as the 
only safe groundwork, we doubt whether he rejected the 
other method as merely fanciful. It would be too dis¬ 
cordant with the universal ideas of his day. But these are 
trifles in a modest and useful little manual. 


We remember Mr. J. S. Fleming’s Old Tmdgings of Stir¬ 
ling as an interesting book ; he has now published, through 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, Ancient Canti eg and Mansions of 
Stirling Nobility. This larger work grew naturally out of 
the smaller. Mr. Fleming is a true antiquary and a com¬ 
petent draughtsman, and we can envy him the days he has 
spent in and around’ Stirling collecting the histories and 
drawing the outlines of these castellated and turreted 
mansions or fragments dating, most of them, from the 


Jacobean period. This handsome volume is interesting to 
architects and antiquaries, and to all to whom Stirling 
appeals. 

We have never token a census of biographies of George 
Washington, but they must be legion. Mr. Norman Hup- 
good’s George Washington (7s. fid. net), just issued by the 
Macmillan Company, is a bright and careful work, with 
good illustrations. 

The special work done in the Boer w'ar by naval brigades 
is the subject of a volume edited from officers’ narratives by 
■Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N.’,' under the title. Naval Brigades 
in the South African If*ar, 1899-1900. (Sampson, Low. 
6s. net.) Commander Charles N. Robinson contributes an 
introduction. 

In their new library editions of George Eliot's works, 
Messrs. Blackwood issue her poems in one volume, of which 
the greater part is, of course, occupied by " The Spanish 
Gypsy.” 

The third edition of the late Prof. Sidgwick’s Principles 
of Political Economy is issued by Messrs. Macmillan. In 
preparing this edition, Mr. J. N. Keynes has made use of 
the author’s notes for modifications that appeared to him 
to be desirable. These, however, are not numerous or if 
fundamental importance. 


Fiction. 

The Portion of Labour. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harpers. 
6s.) 

Thbrb is not much to be said about this story, just be¬ 
cause it is by Miss Wilkins. To some it may not seem to 
have quite the crispness, the resourcefulness, and the inti¬ 
mate humour of A New England Nun, A Humble Ro¬ 
mance, and that delightful study of a proud New England 
boy, Jerome. Yet in The Portion of Labour will be found 
here, there, and everywhere the same insight into 
elemental human nature, the same initiate knowledge 
of its Puritan accentuations, and the same familiarity 
with the words' and habits of her characters that have 
given Miss Wilkins an inalienable place in modem fic¬ 
tion. Jerome portrayed a fine New England boy; in The 
Portion of Labour we see the rise in grace and culture 
of a New England girl, the daughter of a shoe-factory 
worker. Her home was made miserable by the bickerings 
of women-folk, but she found friends and education, and 
her destiny for higher things was legible and convincing 
in her every movement. There came a day when she won 
the “valedictory” at the high school, and Andrew and 
Fanny Brewster, talking of their daughter’s success, inter¬ 
changed looks of delight, “ which had almost the unre¬ 
straint of lunacy.” They debate the possibility of giving 
Ellen a gold watch for the occasion; and the whole up¬ 
ward flight of Ellen from her humble belongings to the 
ways of wealth and knowledge, which makes the story, 
may be sensed in the following passage: 

“ She shall have the watch,” repeated Andrew, and his 
voice was fairly defiant. 

After Fanny had gone into the house and lighted her 
lamp, and resumed work on her wrapper, Andrew still sat 
on the step in the cool evening. There was a full moon, 
and great masses of shadows seemed to float and hover 
and alight on the earth with a gigantic brooding as of t£rds. 
The trees seemed redoubled in size from the soft indeter¬ 
mination of the moonlight which confused shadow and 
light, and deoeived the eye as with soft loomings out of 
false distances. There was a tall pine, grown from a sap¬ 
ling since Ellen’s childhood, and that looked more like a 
column of mist than a tree, but the Norway spruces clove 
the air sharply like silhouettes in ink, and outlined their 
dark profiles clearly against the silver radiance. 

To Andrew, looking at it all, came the feeling of a 
traveller who passes all scenes whether of joy or woe, 
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being himself in his passing the one thing which remains, 
and somehow he got from it an enormous comfort. 

“ We’re all travellin’ along,” he said aloud, in a strained, 
solemn voice. 

“ What did you say, Andrew ? ” Fanny called from the 
open window. 

“ Nothin’,” replied Andrew. 

We do not think that the strike episodes point any very 
clear moral, or that the title of the story is weightily borne 
out, though it is well to believe that labour “ is not 
alone for itself . . . not even for the end of human 

happiness and love, but for the growth in character of the 
labourer.” 


The <1 rand Babylon Hotel: A Fantasia on Modem Themes. 

By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

This is a very amusing story of the feuilleton type. In 
calling it a fantasia on modern themes Mr. Bennett shows 
that he understands exactly what he has performed, and 
the kind of pleasure his performance is likely to give to 
discriminating readers. In plot and substance this story of 
European intrigue, centred in the Grand Babylon Hotel in 
the Strand, is like unto the scores of such stories that pass 
before us. That is to say, the story, as a story, grips while 
it lasts, and then all is over. But whereas most novels 
of the same brand leave the reader the innutritive memory 
of being gripped, this story leaves also the memory 
of witty pages and situations. The pages in which 
we know Jules simply as the head waiter, and 
Rocco simply as the chef, and the Grand Babylon itself 
simply as a modern Elysium, are in the end worth the 
many in which these officials become conspirators and the 
Grand Babylon a hot-bed of intrigue on behalf of the King 
of Bosnia. Mr. Racksole’s daughter Nella, with whom he 
is travelling, is a girl of the costliest, wilfullest, most 
adorable type; and when, in face of the most recherche 
menu in Europe, she expresses a desire to dine one 
evening on a steak for two and a bottle of Bass, her multi¬ 
millionaire papa hesitates only a moment. Then the order 
is given to the Napoleonic Jules : 

It was the bravest act of Theodore Racksole's life, and 
yet at more than one previous crisis a high courage had 
not been lacking to him. 

“ It’s not in the menu, sir,” said Jules the imperturbable. 

“ Never mind. Get it. We want it.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Jules walked to the service door, and, merely affecting 
to look behind, came immediately back again. 

“ Mr. Rocco’s compliments, sir, and he regrets to be 
unable to serve steak and Bass to-night, sir.” 

“ Mr. Rocco ? ” questioned Racksole, lightly. 

“ Mr. Rocco,” repeated Jules, with firmness. 

“ And who is Mr. Rocco ? ” 

“ Mr. Rocco is our chef , sir.” Jules had the expression 
of a man who is asked to explain who Shakespeare was. 

Mr. Racksole begs his daughter to excuse him for two 
seconds, leaves the room, and is absent twenty minutes. 
It had taken even Mr. Racksole that long to buy the 
greatest hotel in the world, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Excellent in this mingling of farce and characterisation 
are the scenes in which Mr. Racksole picks up from the sub¬ 
lime Felix Babylon, and from his own observation, his first 
ideas of the art of running a vast hotel—populous with 
crowned heads, German princelings, financiers, and cosmo¬ 
politans. For the business of the Grand Babylon was 
enormous. It took him exactly half an hour to master 
the details of the hotel laundry-work. In Felix Baby¬ 
lon’s opinion, from which there could be no appeal, "Mr. 
Racksole had missed his vocation. “ You would have been 
the greatest of all hotel-managers. Y'ou would have been 
greater than me.” All this is vastly amusing and well 
done; so is the melodrama that follows; yet we know 
what we like best and shall remember, 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the WecVs Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Green Turbans. Bt J. Maclaren Cobban. 

A spirited stoiy of adventures and intrigues passing in 
Morocco and London. The book opens in Fez with these 
words, addressed by “a filthy Moorish beggar, with a 
remarkably swarthy goat-face of the lowest Arab type,” 
to an Englishman: “ Thou accursed Christian 1 May 
Allah burn thy great-grandmother in the fires of hell 1 ” 
In Chapter VIII. the scene passes from Fez to London, 
and with the end come the Aissowie. The interest is sus¬ 
tained till the last page. (Long. 6s.) 

The Beleaguered Forest. Bt Ella W. Pbattie. 

The eleventh volume of the Dollar Library. On the 
title-page is a passage on woman from Amiel’s Journal: 
“ She has no need of perfidy, for she is mystery itself. A 
woman is something fugitive, irrational, indeterminate, 
illogical, and contradictory,” and so on. This, we take it, 
applies to the lady who tells the story, a sort of Marie 
Bashkirtseff-Rhoda-Broughton-heroine young woman. Her 
autobiography begins with “ my first proposal of mar¬ 
riage.” (Heinemann. 4s.) 

The Mating op a Dove. Bt Mart E. Mann. 

Mrs. Mann has a light touch and an agreeable way of 
gossiping about the details of domestic life—wedding pre¬ 
sents and the like. This book is all about Monica and her 
marriages. Her first husband was the Rev. Michael Bell, 
who would hardly have described marriage as a success. 
Monica “ had thought that she had loved her husband 
sufficiently to go from her mother to him; losing her 
mother, she knew in her secret heart that she would have 
given him a dozen times over to have her back again.” 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

His Own Ghost. Bt David Christie Murrat. 

A capital murder mystery, in which the title is in¬ 
geniously borne out. To guard a certain potentiality of 
untold wealth is the task of Mr. Harvey Martin Jethroe, 
uncle, and Mr. Harvey Martin Jethroe, nephew. An in¬ 
genious chess cypher, and a river-bed in South Africa full 
of diamonds, are elements in the story. (Chatto <fe Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

Love and Longitude. Bt R. Scot Skirving. 

The sub-title is “ A Story of the Pacific in the Year 
1900.” The volume has pictures, and an appendix at the 
• end “ for seafaring people only.” The appendix is sqientific, 
and the whole story has a strong smack of the scientific 
about it. The ship in which the narrator sailed forth on 
the adventurous voyage was called the “ Pandora.” “ What 
is our destination? ” “ Well,” he replied, “ that’s a secret.” 
(Angus. 6s.) 

The Sign op the Prophet. Bt James Ball Nati.or. 

“ It was a hot, sultry morning in the latter part of 
August, 1811.” So begins this tale of Indian warfare, in 
which a vast amount of blood is shed before victory 
blesses the American arms, and the wiles of the Prophet-, 
Tenskwatawa, are baffled. (Treheme. 6s.) 

A Daughter op England. Bt Mat Crommelin. 

“ It was so sweet, to feel myself loved as the poor tutor, 
the tea-planter who failed.” Thus Lord Eglinton. A 
pleasant love story. (Long. 6s.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

FROM MR. MURRAY’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


MR. MURRAY’S 

HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

EDITED by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

ALGEBRA. Part I. By E. M. LANGLEY, M.A., Senior 

Mathematical Master, Modern 8chool, Bedford; and 8. N. R. BRADLY, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Modem School, Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained separately. Price Is. net. 

Prof. John Perry, of the Royal College of 8cience, South Kensington, 
writes:—“ I never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your 
Algebra (regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I 
cannot imagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for 
use by teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an 
Algebra ought to be, than yours.” , 

A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. With 

Full Directions for Experiments and numerous Exercises. By J. H. 
LEONARD, B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. Gladstone, F.R.8. Fcap. 

8vo, Is. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 
the learner’s powers of observation and experiment. 

“ This is an admirable little book. . . . 8uch books as the one before us 
should be scattered broadcast.”— The Lancet. 

FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Cresar, King 

Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady MAGNUS, Author of *• Boys of the 
Bible,” Ac. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This volume is based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Prof. Withers at the invitation of the 8chool Board for London. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A SHORT HI8TORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lord AVE- 
BURY, F.R.8., Ac. With many Illustrations. 

HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical Sketch of Modern History. 

By the Rev. A. J, and Mrs. CARLYLE and F. 8. MARVIN, M.A. 2 vols. 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., Ac., 
sometime President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. By W. C. CLINTON, B.8c. Lond., 
Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. 

The above two volumes are written with particular reference to the require¬ 
ments of the Examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. i 

VILLAGE LECTURES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. By the Rev. C. T. | 
OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of 8t. Patrick’s, Rector of Enniskillen. With | 
numerous Diagrams, 2 vols. i 

PLATO’S “ REPUBLIC.” By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, Hon. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS ; 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Migdalec College, Oxford. 

BRITAIN OYER T*IE SEA. A Header for Schools. 

Compiled and Edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of “ A School History 
of English Literature," Ac. Editor of “ Cowper’s Task and Minor Poems," j 
Ac. With four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. | 

Mr. P. A. Barnett (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges): “I congratulate ! 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools 
will use it, but it is almost too good for them." 

COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. 

MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant-Master 
at Merchant Taylors' School, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor at the 
Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of “L’Allemand Commercial" and 
** Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.” With a Map in each volume. I 
PART I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 1 
occasional Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a clear system of j 
French Grammar with special reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PART II.—An Advanced Commercial Reader. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Jutt out. 

COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business j 

Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This text-book of Handelswissenschafl is designed for the nse of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters 
on Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnerships; Companies; 
Syndicates and Trusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; Transit; | 

Insurance; Tariffs; Employers' Liability; Commercial Travellers; Consuls, Ac. 

The book should be used in every senior class both of our Board and private 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.” 

—Statist. I 

A Complete List of the Volumes in th* above Tiro Series will be sent post-free i 
on application. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION: Essays towards a Constructive 

Policy. Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
8vo, 7 b. 6d. net. 

Chap. 

1. —AIMS AND METHODS. By the EDITOR. 

2. —CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By the Rev. 

BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., Prebendary of 81 Paul’s, Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, London. 

3. —REGISTRATION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By FRANCI8 

8TORR, B.A., Editor of The Journal of Education. 

4. —THE INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Sir JOSHUA 

G. FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 

5. —SCIENCE IN EDUCATION—THE NEED OF PRACTICAL STUDIES. 

By Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.8., Professor ol 
Chemistry at the Central Technical College. 

6. —INDUSTRIAL NEEDS. By A. D. PROVAND, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 

7. —COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—(a) SECONDARY. By T. A. ORGAN, 

B.A., L.C.O., formerly Chairman of the Technical Education Board. 
(6) UNIVERSITY. By Prof. W. A. S. HEWIN8, Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

8. —AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By JOHN C. MEDD, M.A., Executive 

Member of the Agricultural Education Committee. 

9. —THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. By H. W. EVE, 

formerly Head Master of University College School. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE, Ac. 

"The contributors are all men of high standing in the educational and 
commercial world, so that what they have to say comes to us with the added 
weight of authority . . . . it is a work which deserves the most careful 
attention, for in it will be found the explanation of the failure of England to 
hold her own in a world of progress ."—Daily Mail. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE, 1902. 

STANLEY S LIFE OF ARNOLD. With a Preface by 

SIR JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training 
Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in One Volume, with Photogravure Por¬ 
trait, and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Stanley’s Life of Arnold has been selected by the Board of Education as a 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will be 
heartily welcomed .”—Educational Times. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

ENGL'AND. Chapters I.-IX. Bound together in one Volume for the 
special use of Candidates for the London University Examinations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. _ 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350 1900. By 

Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, Authors of “ Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the requirements of English 
Colleges and Schools, by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Churoh, Oxford. 
With Bibliographies *t the end of each Section. With Maps and Genealo¬ 
gical Tables. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

‘‘A model of condensation, omitting no essential facts.The 

volume is greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealo¬ 
gical tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place.— Dm mice 
Advertiser. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMIN- 

ARIES. A 8tudy of the Eridence, Literary and Topographical. By C. B. 
Grundy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University Lecturer in 
Classical Geography. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ It is but seldom that we have the privilege of reviewing so excellent a work 

in Greek History.His book on the great war which freed Greece 

from the attacks of Persia will long remain the standard work on the subject.” 

— Athemrum. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History 

of Exploration and Geographical 8cience, from the opening of the Tenth 
to the Middle of the Thirteenth Century (a.d. 900-1250). By C. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of “ The Dawn of 
Modern Geography, from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 a.d." 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 

“_Marked by the same admirable qualities which characterised the first 

volume— scholarship, immense research, and exhaustiveness... .on the method 
he has adopted he has rendered an immense service to geography of the middle 
ages, which is accessible in no other single work.”— Times. 


A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Standard Works published by Mr. Murray may be had , post free, on application. 

This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith's Famous Series of Students' Manuals , Smaller Manuals , Dictionaries , Principias , if c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1902-3). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1002-1903. 

MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902 . 

Cicero.— PF. SHNECTUTli. With Notes ami Vocabulary. By E. S SHUCK BURGH, M.A. 
is. od. 

Euripides.— M KIM*, a. With Notes ami Vocal Hilary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 

is. 6d. Edited by A. W. V ERR A LI., Litt.D. as. 6d. 

English Grammar Pastand Present. -By J. U. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key.3s.6d. 

net. [Adapted to the London Matriculation Course .1 
A Shi rt History of English Literature. Bv Professor <SAINTSBl'RY. 8s. 6d. 
Elementary General Science. By A. T. SIMMONS. B.Sc., and L. M. JONES, B.Sc. 
pi. 6d. ( Adapted to the London Matriculation Course .1 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By Sir HENRY 
ROSCOE. F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 

Mechanic, for Beginners. By W. GAI.LATLY. M.A. 3s. od. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. By II. I*. HADLEY. B.Sc. ar». od. 
Botany for Beginners. By ERNEST EVANS as. 6d. 

MATRICULATION, JANUARY. 1903 . 

Ovid.— Trisha. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHL’CKBUKGH, M.A* 

-—TRtSTiA. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By K. S. SHUCKBURC.H. M.A. 

is. 6d. 

Euripides.— Ai.CKSTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIEI.I), M.A. 
is. 6d. 

- - Ai.CKSTIS. Edited by M. L. EARLE III.D. 3s. 6d. 

MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1903 . 

Ivy. 

J. E. MELHL’ISH, M.A. is. 6d. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. II. NALL. 
M.A. is. 6d. 

For English Grammar, Ac., see under 1902. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 

July and December, 1902. 

Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NESFIELD. M.A. is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d net 
(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 

Oral Exercises In English Composition. By J. C. N ESI FELD. M.A. is. 6d. 
(Third Class.\ 

Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD. M.A. is. 6d. 

[Adapted to the Thin! and Second Classes.) 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 

2s. 6d. Key, as. 6d. net. [Adapted to the First Class.) 

Bhakespeare.— JULIUS C.KSAK. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DE1GHTON. 
is. 9a. 

Spenser.— THE Faerie QI EENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. M. PERCIVAL. M.A. as. Sewed, as. 6d. 

Boott. —MAKMION. With Introduction and Notes. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN. B.A. 
as. Sewed, as. 6d. 

Macaulay.— 1 .a vs ok Ancient Rome. (Contains "Horatius” and "Lake Regillus.") 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. is. od. 

-HORATIUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. Sewed, 6<i. 

Caesar.— The Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. is. 6d. 

Sallust.— Catiline. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. is 6d. 
- Catii.INA. Edited by C. MF.RIVALE, D.D. as. 

YlrglL— AkNF.ID. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
is. 6d. 

Horace.— Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. F.. PAGE, M.A. is. 6d. 
Edited by the same. as. 

Phaedrus.- Fahlhs. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL. M.A. is. 6d. 

-SELECT FaHI.es. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 

is. 6d. 

Eutroplus.— Books 1. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and 
C. G. DUFFIEL1). M.A. is. 6d. 

Cicero.— Df. SENKCTUTK. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBUKGH. M.A. 
is. 6d. 

Euripides.— HECUBA. With Notes and Yocabuiaty. Bv Rev. J. BON'D. M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE. M.A. is. 6d. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. SToNE, 

IS. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles.- Authoriskd Version. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. 

M.A.. and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. M.A. as. 6d. 

-THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. M.A. 3s. 6d. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 
1902. 

Shakespeare.- Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTo.N, is. od. 
Scott.— orENl IN Dr RWARD. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. -KIM. Leak. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. is. od. 

-(-HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. is. 9d. 

Bacon.— Essays. With Introduction and Notes By F. G. SEI.BY. M.A. 3s. 

Chaucer.— THE PROl.oc.rH. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 3s. 6<i. 

-the Sou ire's TALE. With Introduction and Notes. By A W. POLLARD.'M.A. 

is. 6d. 

Tennyson.— In Memoriam. People's Edition, is.net: 8vo. sewed. 6d. 

Cicero —DU ShnfctuTK. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBUKGH, M.A. 
is. 6d. 

Juvenal —Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. HARDY. M.A. 5s. 

Livy.— Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD, is. 6d. 

Tacltua.— Histories. Books 1II.-V. Edited by A. D. GODLEY, M.A. 3* 6d. 

Yirgu.— Bt COLICS AND Gkmrc.ics. Edited by T. E. PAGE. M.A. 5s. 

-GhOKt.ICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. is. 6d. 

Book II. By Rev. J. H. SKRINE, M.A. is. 6d. 

Aristophanes —BIRDS. Translated bv B. II. KENNEDY. 6s. 

Euripides.— Al.CHSI IS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD. M.A. 
is. 6d. 

-ALCESMS. Edited by M. L. EARLE, Ph D. 3s. 6d. 

-MEDEA. With Notes ami Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD. M.A. is. 6<l. 

- MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERR AI.L. I.itt.D. as. 6d. 

PlatO.-RE.Pt BI 1C. Books I.-V. Edited by T. H. WARREN. M.A. 5s. 

Sophocles.— Kl EKIRA. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD. M.A. a*. 6.1. 

Thucydides.— Book VII. Edited by E. C. MAKCHANT. M.A. 3s. 6 . 

-Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. FROST. M.A 3*. 6d. 

La Fontaine.— Select 1 *ahi es. Edited by L. M. MORIARTY, B.A. a<. 6d. 
Oostho.-lPHlC.BNIE At I TAI'RIS. Edited by H. B. COTTER! 1.1.. M.A. 3s. 

-iPIIBiKNIE AUK TAI'RIS. Edited by C. A. EGGERT. 3s. 6d 

Haufr.— I)AS WlRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by t;. E. FAS VAC II T. *>. 

Lessing —Minna von Barmiklm. Edited by Rev. C. MLRK. as, 6d. 


Schiller, 


— MINNA VON BARN'HEI.M. Edited by S. W. CUTTING.. 3s. 6.1 . 
-Wallenstein. Edited by M. WINKLER. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 

The Acts of the Apostles.— Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. as. 6d. 

-THE GREEK Text. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NESFIELD. M.A. is. 6d. Key, as. 6d. net. 

[Preliminary and Junior. 

Oral Exercises In English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. is. 6d. 

[Preliminary. 

Junior Course of English Composition. By J.C. NESFIELD. M.A. is. 6d. 

[Preliminary and Junior. 

Senior Course of English Composition. By I. C. NESFIELD. M.A. 

[Senior. In the Press. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD. M.A. 
2.6(1. Key.as.6d.net. [Junior and Senior. 

English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key* 
as. 6d. net. [Senior. 

Scott.— THE LADY ok THE Lake. With Introduction and Notes. By G. II. STUART 
M.A. as. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. [Preliminary and Junior. 

Macaulay.— I .AYS OK ANCIENT Rome. (Containing " Horatius," " I^ake Regillus," and the 
" Armada "/ With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB. M.A. is. 9d. 

[Preliminary. 

Shakespeare.— A Midsummer Night's Dream. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. is. gd. [Junior and Senior. 

Milton.— LYCIDAS AND Comes. In 1 vol. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL. 
M.A. is. 6d. [Senior. 

- COMt’S. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. is. 3d. [Senior. 

-I.'allegro. li. Pf.nskp.oso Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c. With intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. is. 9d. [Senior. 

Caesar.— IGALLIC War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. is. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 

Phaedrus. —FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NAI.L, M.A. is. 6d- 

[ Preliminary. 

Ovid.— METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. as. 

[Junior and Senior. 

Ylrgll— AKNKID. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By. Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 

is. 6d. [Junior. 

Terence.— Hauton Timokumhnos. Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. as. 6d 
With Translation, 3s. 6d. [Senior. 

Llxy.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev, H, M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
Cicero.—PRO Ml lone. Edited by I*. H. COI-SON, M.A. as. 6d. [Senior. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis, Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. 
M.A , is. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WELI-S, M.A. is. 6d. I Junior. 

-MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. CI.UF.R. B.A. 5s. [Senior. 

Homer —Iliad. Book IX. Edited by the late J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF* 
I.itt.D. as. [Junior. 

-ILIAD. Books I. to XII. c-dited by W. LEAF, I.itt.D., and Rev. A. BAYFIELD. 

M.A. 6s. [Junior and Senior. 

Euripides. — Ai.CKSTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A 
is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

-Al.CESTIS. Edited by M. L EARI-E. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. • 3s. 6d. [Senior. 

-Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A. , With Map. 3s. 6d. 

[Senior. 

Mollsre.— I.E MISANTHROPE., Edited by G. E. F'ASNACHT. IS. [Senior. 

Hauff.— DIE KARAVANF. (Containing Die Geschichte von Kaljf Storch and Die Geschichte von 
dein Klcinen Muck.) Edited by H. HAGER, Ph.D. 3s. [Preliminary and Junior. 

•chiller.— Maria STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON; Litt.D. as. 6d. I Junior and Senior. 
-M-ARIA Stuart. Edited by H. SCHOENEEI.D. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 

A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of Bngland. By Rev. G. I : 
MACLEAK. D.D. is. 6d. 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of Bngland. By Rev. 
G. F. MAC LEAR. D.D. 6d. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. 

F. PROCTER and Rev. G. F. M ACLEAR. D.D. as. 6d. 

A Class-Book of Old Testament History. By Rev, G. F. MAC LEAR. D.D. 
4s. 6d. 

A Class-Book of New Testament History. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR. "D.D. 
5s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles.— Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. M.A. as. 6d. 

-THE GREEK Text. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE. M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. is. 6d. Key, as.6d.net. 

[Preliminary and Junior. 

Oral Bxsrclsss in English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. is. 6d. 

[Preliminary . 

Junior Courss of English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD. M.A. is. 6d. 

I Preliminary and Junior. 

Senior Course of English Composition. By J. C NESFIELD, M.A. 

[Senior. In the press. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. as. 6d. 

Key. as. 6d. net. [Junotr and Senior. 

English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C, NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key. 

as. 6d. net. [Senior. 

Scott.— Ivanhoh. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Keary.— Heroes ok Asgard. as. 6d. 

Macaulay. -Lays OK ANCIENT Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB 
M.A. is 9(1. 

Shakespeare.— Julius CESAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON 
is. ga. 

Scott.—M armion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN. B.A. 3s. ; sewed, 
as. 6d. 

Spenser.— Faerie QUEHNK. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 
PERCIVAL. M.A. 3s. 

Lamb.— ESSAYS OK El.lA. First Series. With Introriuct-on and Notes. By N. L. HALL- 
WARD. M.A..and S. C. HILL. B.A. 3s.; sewed, as. 6d. 

Caesar.— The: Gallic War. Edited by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A.. and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE. M.A. 45. 6d. 

. --GALLIC war. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A S. WALPOLE, 

M.A. is. 6d. Book II. and III. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD. I.L.D. is. 6d. 
YIrgll.~AENE.il). Book V. With Notes nml Vocabulary, By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
is. 6d. 

Horace.— ODES. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A 
I Flementary Classics >. is. 6(1. each. [Classical Series) as. each. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By Rev. G. H. NALI. 

M.A. is. 6(1. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. STONE M.A. is. 6d. 

Euripides.- Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. BON'D, M.A..and Rev. A 
S. WALPOLE, M.A. is. 6d. 

Hhrodotua. Book VII. Edited by Mrs MONTAGU BUTLER, 3*- 6d* 

•• - —-A'ANU. Edited by H. HAGER. Ph.D. 3s. 


Hauff.— Die: Kakayj 
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The New Teaching. 

Sous time ago we discussed in the Acaukmy tiie teaching 
of literature, and said in effect that in literature as in all 
other teaching the pupil’s likes and dislikes must be con¬ 
sidered. If the teacher ever wishes to get Ids lead he 
must first give them theirs. Since then several of our 
contemporaries have canvassed opinion on the subject and 
drawn into the controversy many literary experts. To 
those who are converted to the New Teachiug, the ques¬ 
tion, Can literature be taught? admitted only of the reply 
that in so far as literature is an art, both science and 
history declare that it cannot—response to Art being a 
gift: but in so far as literature expresses ideas, it is 
obvious that discussions and explanations must increase 
a pupil’s comprehension of his author. 

If then a child is permitted to do as he likes, what 
reasons have we for thinking that he will make the best 
possible use of his environment? Before answering that 
question, perhaps it will be well to ascertain first how 
great the power of environment is, and, secondly, what 
kind of environment is best for the healthy boy or girl. 
The first great thinker to realise the power of environ¬ 
ment was Plato—Greek education in the early stages of 
a child’s life being almost wholly sub-conscious. 

In the Republic he gives beautiful expression to his 
belief in the power of environment—natural and arti¬ 
ficial : 

Shall we also regulate the other craftsmen (as well 
as the poets) and put a stop to their embodying the 
character which is ill-disposed and intemperate and 
illiberal and improper, either in their pictures or in their 
buildings or in any other productions of craftsman¬ 
ship .... (and) seek out those craftsmen who are 
able by a happy gift to follow in its footsteps the nature 
of the graceful and beautiful; that as if living in a 
healthy region the young men may be the better for it ail 
from whichsoever of the beautiful works a something may 
strike upon their seeing or their hearing, like a breeze 
bearing health from wholesome places; bringing them 
unconsciously from early childhood both to likeness and 
to friendship or harmony with the law of beauty. 

The fallacy underlying this theory of education has 
been subscribed to by most educationists since, although 
nothing is easier than its refutation. 

If - environment had all this power, how is it that 
neither the Gothic builders nor the Athenian dramatists 
left heirs? Were Plato’s theory true, that children 
could be brought into harmony with the law of beauty 
by surrounding them from earliest infancy with natural 
and artificial beauty, then indeed the problem of educa¬ 
tion would lose all its difficulties. 

What educationists forget, and scientists too (although 
the latter do make allowance for heredity), is that if en¬ 
vironment is to re-act on a child aesthetically and intel¬ 
lectually it must be both varied and extensive. Every¬ 
body knows that pictures in a room cease to give pleasure 
after a while: were they covered up and occasionally 
unveiled or exchanged, their effect on our minds would 
be greatly augmented. It is curious how few thinkers 
have noted that along with the educative power of environ¬ 
ment there runs a de-educating power tending always to 
make the man proof against his surroundings. 

The first principle, then, of our educational theory, since 
it is a psychological fact that the senses soou cease to 
respond to the same excitant, and since only by sense- 
impressions can we become acquainted with the outside 


world is that a child will .develop most quickly when its 
environment produces in it conscious reactions. With 
this proviso we may accept Plato’s teaching. An illustra¬ 
tion will make our point clear. Suppose a child is 
examining for the first or hundredth time a reproduction 
trom a Greek vase, the educative effect only begins when 
the impressions which the curves of the drawing give be¬ 
come conscious, and, his intelligence awakened, he ques¬ 
tions his teacher and seeks to satisfy his natural craving 
for knowledge by having the myth or incident related to 
him. 

A natural corollary to the above proposition is that the 
thing of primary importance in education is not curri¬ 
culum, but method. Here we trip up another fallacy, which 
no one has more eloquently expressed than Mr. Gladstone, 
who is reported to have said to the Eton boys: 

I say with confidence that my conviction and experience 
of life leads me to the belief that if the purposes of life be 
to fit the human mind for the efficient performance of the 
greatest functions, the ancient culture—and, above all, 
Greek culture—is by far the best, the highest, the most 
lasting and the most elastic instrument that can possibly 
be applied to it. 

There are scholars to-day who, we believe, would die gladly 
if by their death they could prove that statement true. 
And yet there is not a shred of evidence to show that there 
are not a hundred other instruments by which a man may 
realise the full potentialities of his mind. Mr. Gladstone 
mistook for scientific truth his own enthusiastic affection 
for Hellenic studies. 

Opposed to this statement we may take Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s that the study of the classics, however great, is 
senility. Both remarks are but the positive and negative 
pole of the same fallacy. A moment’s reflection, the most 
cursory glance at a biographical dictionary, leaves no 
shadow of doubt that it is not the subject but the way 
in which it is acquired that differentiates an educative 
from a non-educative process. Why, then, is there such 
unanimity that, say, French should be taught in all schools 
and Tamil (say) in none? Because French, besides being 
educative, is useful: in other words, subjects have utili¬ 
tarian as well as educative values. It is the utilitarian 
values of subjects which play a very important part iu 
the determination of the curriculufn: that is no reason 
why the two things should be confused. 

Another error into which educationists fall is that the 
educative power of a subject remains constant during the 
whole time of its acquisition. The fact of the case being 
that as soon as a principle is apprehended its educative 
effect falls almost to zero; it is the step of the ladder which 
is necessary to continue the ascent that counts. Most 
of our knowledge has neither educative nor utilitarian 
value for us? If it is known from books or hearsay that 
the earth is shaped like a ball and that it moves round 
the sun, and yet it has not been observed that the sun 
does not always rise in the east, or that a planet does not 
retain the same position relative to the fixed stars, we 
are to all intents and purposes Ptolemaists in knowledge, 
but inferior to them in observation. 

Consequently the child who is discovering something 
for himself is at that moment developing: when he has 
made the discovery his development stops. 

What has the New Teaching to say relative to moral 
culture? Nothing. It simply ignores all direct moral 
teaching, because it is contended that with healthy chil¬ 
dren (a morbid, degenerate, deformed child needs social 
treatment) the exercise of faculty is pleasurable ; and that 
a child’s activities, working within favouring environment, 
react on the emotional and moral nature and tend to 
make its well-being coincide with its desires. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his jocose, serious way, once 
observed that the teacher who talks of forming character 
deserves to be drowned. Leaving out of discussion the 
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deserts of the teacher, is it not a fair reply to the impli¬ 
cation of this remark that since a child’s environment 
includes his school-friends, teachers, and parents, they 
must all share in producing that variation in the child 
which distinguishes him, be it ever so little, from any 
other child? 


Reviews. 

A Good School Reader. 

Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

This is a book admirably suited to boys, as well as to 
what remains of the boy in all of us. Mr. Morris retells 
with perfect clearness and simplicity the story of tha 
Admiral of the Ocean, that story which at the twentieth 
reading is as full of glamour and romance as at the first. 
He tells also of Balboa and the Great South Sea, which, 
from a golden dream, was transformed into a golden 
reality, and of how Balboa climbed to the mountain ridge 
alone, which was to give him the first sight of the waters 
of promise. Of Drake Mr. Morris writes with ample appre¬ 
ciation, and he has a most interesting chapter dealing 
with the quest for El Dorado. From this he turns to the 
Plate-Fleets of Spain, and the magnificent fight of Sir 
Richard Grenville, when the Revenge ran alone into the 
heart of the Spanish Fleet. The fight lasted from three 
o’clock in the afternoon till past dawn of the following 
morning. When, after surrender, Sir Richard was en¬ 
treated by Don Alonso de Bazan to permit his removal 
from his own reeking ship, he said “ that they might do 
with his body what they list, for he esteemed it not,” and 
he desired his company to pray for him. What actually 
became of his body is not known, but the presumption is 
that it received the burial which the glorious old sailor 
would have most desired. 

The concluding section of the book deals with “ The 
Brethren of the Coast,” those gentlemen of the sea who 
were the degenerate descendants of the race of Drake and 
Grenville. The sack of Panama and the whole history of 
Morgan make as fine wild reading as may be found any¬ 
where. Mr. Morris’s sympathy with buccaneers, it should 
l>e noted, does not go to intemperate lengths; indeed, 
throughout these admirable sketches he is judicious and 
wisely discreet. 


Text Books, School Books, 
&c. 

English. 

Tdeals of Life and Citizenship. By C, E. Maurice. (Hen¬ 
derson.) 

An excellent basis for much sound ethical teaching, whether 
in public school or Board school, might be found in this 
little volume. It is a kind of moral “reader.” The author, 
whose father, Mr. F. D. Maurice, struck many a good blow' 
in his day on behalf of a high standard of national life, has 
brought together a number of passages drawn from the 
whole range of English literature, from Chaucer to the 
memoir of Sir George Grey, which declare themselves on the 
side of national idealism : 

Mv wish has been to cultivate in the minds of elder 
children, and those just growing into manhood and woman¬ 
hood, the belief in the possibility of peaceful heroism; to 
show the power of sympathy and courtesv. the courageous 
endurance of suffering in behalf of good causes, and the 
struggle after our higher conceptions of life; and to impress 


upotn the .young that these are at lpast as necessary for the 
training of good citizens as the admiration for those showy 
acts and utterances which are more universally approved. 

The selection is carefully made, in a catholic spirit, and 
should serve as a useful corrective to some of the more 
dangerous tendencies of the present discontent. 

Boys and Girls pf Other Days. .By John. Finnemore. 

(Black.) 

A “ header for tipper standards ” on somewhat original 
lines. Mr. Finnemore’s object is to awake the historical 
sense by making the daily life of the past vivid and actual 
to the imagination of children. In simple language, and 
with a good deal of vigour and picturesqueness, he describes 
the supposed adventures of boys and girls in the midst of 
half a dozen of the most stirring episodes of national history. 
The chosen settings are “ The Basing of Lambert Simnel,” 

“ Evil May-day,” “ The Invincible Armada,” “ The Gun¬ 
powder Plot,” "Royalist and Roundhead," “The Great 
Plague,” “After Sedgemoor.” We heartily commend both 
the spirit and the execution of the book, which is a loyal 
development of the conception of history inculcated by Mr. 
J. R. Green. 

Lessons in Elementary Grammar., By George A. Mirick. 

(Macmillan.) 

Mr. Mirick is an elementary schoolmaster in Connecticut. 
His grammar lessons are intended for “ pupils between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen years,” and he makes a praise¬ 
worthy endeavour not merely to instruct, but to develop 
the mental activiti.es of the pupils in a logical and progres¬ 
sive manner. We do not, however, think that any American 
book of the kind could be quite suitable for use in English 
schools. Mr. Mirick is careful to draw his examples from 
classical English, but he has not been wholly able to 
eliminate phrases and idioms of trans-Atlantic origin. 
“Honour” is “honor,” and “disfavour” “disfavor.” The 
“autumn” is the “fall.” The robins build their nests in 
the treetops ; and so forth. 

“ Self-Educator ” Series.— English Composition. By G. H. 

Thornton. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

The student who works through this book may not learn how 
to express himself, but he will learn much about the faults 
of expression, and this is generally all that is meant by 
composition. In other words, we teach composition bv 
analysis, because a text-book cannot teach synthetically, ft 
follows that the supreme difficulty of composing can neces¬ 
sarily only be made less difficult to an infinitesimal extent 
by analytical, philological, and grammatical rules. ' What is 
this difficulty? Nothing else than to express in words not 
simple but complex thoughts. Most writers are compelled 
to be content with sentences from which the faint ghost 
of their thought gleams forth ; others, again, bombard their 
meaning by shooting at it recklessly ; like a bad etcher they 
lay line on line perchance that something similar to their 
idea may stand out. This book, however, will, as we said, 
help the composer to detect faults of expression, and may 
indirectly, therefore, lead to his acquiring the necessary 
technical skill for building up sentences. 

Select Documents of English Constitutional History. By 
Adams and Stephens. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

These documents extend from William I. to 1885, and at 
the head of each document such particulars are given of the 
original as the careful reader needs. For instance, document 
127 is entitled “ Privilege of Members from Arrest: Clerk's 
Case,” then follows in brackets the following information : — 
The original (1460) is in Latin and English ; 5 Rolls of Parlia¬ 
ment 374. Translation by editors ; 3 Stubbs (Select Charters) 
515. 

We regret that the authors did not find space in an appen¬ 
dix for a few pages of fac-similes of the originals, but we 
suppose the authors would plead exigencies of space—an 
exigency which covers on occasion every defect an author 
chooses to plead guilty to. We hasten to add that there are 
no less than 276 documents referred to, and, as they all 
deal exclusively with constitutional and legal questions, it 
was not possible to compress more within a compass of 560 pp. 

North America. Selected by Messrs. F. I). Herbertson & 
A. J. Herbertson. (Black. 2s.) 

An attempt to make geography interesting by giving selec¬ 
tions from travellers’ writings. For those teachers who fear 
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t hat their pupils will not in this way learn enough the editors 
very considerately supply facts and figures in 23 pp., where 
the thirst for exact knowledge may be allayed. If the ex¬ 
tracts had been longer and less numerous, it would have 
detracted much from a painful efiect of jerkiness which a rapid 
succession of disconnected tit-bits gives. 

Essays on the Teaching of History. Edited by W. A. J. 

Archbold. (Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This collection of essavs deals with the teaching of history 
at the Universities and in schools, one esBay being devoted 
to the teaching of history in America. 

The reader will bring away from this book the conviction 
that in no province of knowledge ft it less safe to dogmatise 
than on histoiy teaching, especially in schools; for the 
lecturer at a University is free to confine his lectures not 
only to certain periods, 'but is permitted to detaoh from the 
mass of historical facts just those facts which bear on the 
ecclesiastical, economic, or paleeographic aspects of the history 
under consideration. Compared with the school teacher’s 
labour, the University lecturer’s is mere child’s play. Even 
when the teacher in secondary schools has made up his mind 
what, how much, and in what manner to teach, he has to 
deliberate with himself whether he can afford to prepare 
himself for a task which has no money value whatever, as 
no one ever receives an appointment merely on the strength 
of his proficiency in history. The assumption is that any 
master—barring the science and mathematical masters—can 
teach history, literature, geography, composition, with the 
result that where everybody is supposed to be competent all 
are found to be incompetent, there being as yet no economic 
demand for historical “goods.” What really takes place in 
school is that text-hooks—manufactured wholesale to supply 
“ long-felt wants ” of examiners—are committed to memory, 
and unobservant must the teacher be who does not know how 
ineffably and exquisitely tedious dates, treaties, statutes, 
tables, and marriages can be made 'by a “ cram ” book, in¬ 
valuable to those who wish to pass. The only breathing 
places in this suffocating fume are the plans of battles which, 
when carefully used to make clear the positions of opposing 
armies, the lie of the country, and the tactics used in attack 
and defence, create the keenest interest, and often provoke 
the laziest boy to ask questions and to take part in the 
discussion. 

We recommend this book to those nondescript teachers 
who are responsible for the history “results," as there is 
much in them to discuss and weigh; and possibly one here 
and there may find a via media between the ideal lesson and 
the real. 

History of Europe in Outline, 1814-1848. By Oscar Brown¬ 
ing. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

The author hopes that the “ present work, written primarily 
for training college students, may prove useful to others, 
and may even find favour with the general public.” Very 
few books deal with European history during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and as the idea which would 
substitute European history for English is a good one, this 
brief sketch, although a “ cram ” book, will unquestionably 
penetrate to readers who look to history for facts in chrono¬ 
logical order rather than for a philosophy of events, or for 
exposition of the motives in the interpretation of which the 
events become intelligible. Mr. Browning holds himself in, 
and keeps vigilance over his desire to create opinion rather 
than to impart knowledge. It is, however, refreshing to come 
across a statement like the following, even though just when 
one is provoked to ask a question he is off again on the 
track with his eyes pointed towards 1848. 

The idea of the independence of nationalities and of their 
right to govern themselves was then beginning to make its 
way . . and it was not yet weakened by the belief in 

force, and by the fatalistic acceptation of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, which seems likely in our own day to 
be the parent of much tyranny and injustice. 

Does this mean that a nation, unlike individuals, may do 
what she likes with her own? If so, the theory that only the 
fit must survive deserves consideration, and we take it that 
European history proves most conclusively that vigorous 
interference may often make for the highest civilisation. 
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The Training of Teachers. By 8. 8. Laurie. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

A collection of Essays (the first of which was delivered in 
1876), all of which are concerned with education, must give 
the discerning reader the cipher to the author’s mind. Such 
a cipher or interpretation we think we have found ; and 
although space forbids our doing more than giving it in the 
baldest form possible, yet if we may suppose that the reader 
will take the sentence we shall quote, and will work out from 
it radially and then circumferentially, he will be amazed to 
discover how near his a priori curve will follow the path of 
the true curve found by actual reading. This is the 
sentence : — 

If I find a man with a command of his own powers, with 
an open intelligence, with interests outside his own per¬ 
sonality, and his own particular department, with a feeling 
for the historical past, with a love for art forms, and with 
high aims in life, I recognise in such a man the humanistic 
and human habit of mina in its broadest sense; and him I 
would oall a man of culture. 


Clearly confessio magistri! 

Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. Hughes. (Son- 
nenschein. 4s. 6d.) 

The writer has collected into this volume a great deal of 
information, and has much to say on educational systems 
new and old, at home and abroad, which cannot fail to provoke 
reactions in the minds of his readers. Occasionally we found 
a certain alienation creeping over us, a suspicion of insin¬ 
cerity, of gush ; for example : — 

We will dhow them how the plant that does not send its 
rootlets deep down into the eartn is torn away by the first 
gust of wind ; whilst its neighbour, with its roots reaching 
deep into the soil, stands gently swaying to the winds of 
heaven. Instead of repeating "twice two are four,” they 
shall count for us the petals of the primrose or the rays of 
the starfish. 


The balance of the last sentence is excellent. Froebel woidd 
say to his disciple, “ Things before words! ” 

Macbeth. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. (Pitt Press.) 

Mb. Vebitt’s editions of Shakespearean plays seem to in¬ 
crease in elaborateness as he goes on. The “ Macbeth ” con¬ 
tains almost precisely twice as many pages as the “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” and though, of course, it is an im¬ 
portant and difficult play, it is by no means a long one. 
We incline to think that 248 pages of comment to 88 pages 
of text is rather disproportionate. Certainly the edi¬ 
tion is not suitable for school use. The elaborate appara¬ 
tus of Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Hints 
on Jtfetre is such as only the most advanced student oould 
profitably grapple with; and, on the other hand, to the 
advanced student many of the notes on trivial points of 
grammar and diction would be quite superfluous. However, 
it is a very solid meal, if a trifle indigestible. Mr. Verity 
has the erudition of the play at his finger ends, and though 
we do not always agree with his conclusions, he a teem, on 
the whole, a judicious course through the maze of conjecture 
which the irresponsible scholarship of two centuries has 
planted. Nor does he ever forget that it is his business to 
stimulate interest in literature, as well as to solve the cruces 
of criticism. 


The characterisation is much overdone, and a page is devoted 
to a wholly unnecessary attempt to establish an exact date 
for the play from a number of most disputable premisses. 

11'averley. Edited by E. E. Smith. (Black.) 

Kenilworth. Edited by E. S. Davies, M.A. (Black.) 

Waverky is printed in full, with sensible notes, and in 
rather too small a type. Kenilworth is an abridged 
“ Continuous Header.” We believe that we have previously 
expressed an opinion, in connection with earlier issues of 
Messrs. Black’s, that to abridge Scott is both needless and 
rather impertinent. It need only be added that the notes to 
Kenilworth are very loose and inaccurate. Modern 
philology is not in the habit of deriving Teutonic and Celtic 
words from cognate Latin words—“ingle, ' for instance, from 
ignis, and “ fell ” from pellis. But apparently Mr. Davies is. 

Marmion. Edited by Alexander Mackie, M.A. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

This is one of the best of Messrs. Blackwood’s “ English 
Classics.” Mr. Mackie’s notes and brief, clear introduction 
are thoroughly workmanlike, and evidently based on a sound, 
practical knqwledge of the sort of help which beginners in 
the study of poetry really need. 

The tendency of the modern annotator is to overplay his 
part and to annotate too much. After all, his aim is to 
bring pupils into direct contact with the poem, and give it 
the best chance of working its own powerful effect on the 
young mind. This is likely to be effected by removing the 
more obvious difficulties, but is most certainly obstructed by 
an array of irrelevant learning. 

We fully agree. Notes, for beginners, should be limited to 
answering such questions as an intelligent and inquisitive 
child might naturally be expected to asik about the text. 
They should not convey grammatical or historical informa¬ 
tion, which hinders, rather than helps, the enjoyment of the 
poetry. 

C'hilde Harold’s Pilgrimage: Canto 2. Edited by John 
Downie, M.A. (Blaokie.) 

Hebe, for twopence, Messrs. Blaokie offer 926 lines of 
Byron’s poetry, three pages of tersely-put introduction, and 
ten of brief but quite adequate notes. It is a wonderful 
two-penny-worth. But paper covers are not really suitable 
for school use. 

The Illustrated Continental Geography Readers. Europe. 
(Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

What purpose can be served by committing to memory capes, 
rivers, mountains. &c., Ac., it would be difficult at this time 
of day to say, and yet geography lessons are mainly efforts in 
forcing resisting intelligences to receive this kind of informa¬ 
tion. This Reader is an attempt to interest children by pictures 
and verbal descriptions in the countries of Europe. For the 
teaoher who fears the unchartered freedom there are maps, 
spoilt with hideous black lines to represent mountains, and 
dreadful summaries under various heads. When teachers 
have the courage of their opinions, the editors, thinking only 
of the market, will have the courage of theirs; at present, by 
a compromise, he satisfies both the intelligent and the unintel¬ 
ligent teacher. 


King Richard III. Edited by F. E. Webb, M.A. (Blackie.) 
Macbeth. (Blackie.) 

Mks8bs. Blackie are responsible for three distinct series of 
single plays of Shakespeare. The “ Warw : ck ” Shakespeare, 
not here represented, aims, like Mr. Verity’s editions, at the 
serious and accomplished student. Then comes the “Junior 
School ” Shakespeare, with brief notes and introductions, of 
which Mr. Webb’s “ Richard III.” forms part ; and, finally, 
the “Picture” Shakespeare, which is the “Junior School” 
Shakespeare, revised by a body of practical teachers with 
an especial eye to “ the College of Preceptors or Junior Local 
Examinations,” better printed and bound, and provided with 
pictures from the Henry Irving Shakespeare. This latter 
form, of which “ Macbeth ” is an example, seems much the 
more convenient of the two. In any ease, the “ Macbeth ” 
is better edited than the “Richard HI.” Mr. Webb’s Intro¬ 
duction affords a model of how not to write for young boys. 


Latin and Greek. 

Hoice Latina: Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By R. 
Ogilvie, LL.D. Edited by A. Souter. 

“ The principal object of the present work is to aid the 
composer of Latin prose in selecting the proper equivalents 
of about 500 English expressions.” This book will be found 
of great use to the teacher of Latin prose. By transcribing 
part of the matter under the word “ Mean ” we shall best give 
some idea of its scope. 

Significare, to signify or indioate ; sibi relle is used of 
interrogations of surprise. Quid tibi vis? What do you 
mean ? Quid sibi iste vult ? What m the fellow driving at 1 
Quid here verba significant? What do these verbs mean? 
Quid hac verba sibi rolunt? What on earth do these words 
mean? Then follow illustrative sentences drawn from the 
Latin writers. 
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Virgil: Georgies I. By J. Sargeaunt. (Blackwood, la. 6d.) 

Wjs have spoken so frequently of this excellent series that it 
must suffice here to mention the distinctive features of this 
particular book—the great care the author has bestowed 
on the Flora of the Georgies. As an example of this care 
we find under “ Phaselus ” which has been translated from 
time out of mind as “ kidney or French bean,” some critical 
and penetrating observations, the conclusion of which is that 
Virgil’s plant is “ probably the common field pea, Pimm 
arrrnsc, which is both native to and cultivated in Italy.” 

Horace: Satires. Book I. Edited by Jas. Gow, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge Press.) 

Introduction with very full notes and manuscript variants 
noted at the foot of each page. Some idea of the fulness 
of the notes may be gathered from the fact that the exegesis, 
although in smaller type'than the text, occupies over eighty 
pages. There are no illustrations and no vocabulary. 

Conor’s Gallic War. Book II. Edited by J. Brown. 
(Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

In addition to the usual features of introduction notes, illus¬ 
trations, and vocabularies, there are two appendices, one 
dealing with the translation of Latin into English, and the 
other with exercises based on the text for re-translation into 
Latin. 

Odd’s Metamorphoses. Book I. Edited by E. Ensor. (Blackie. 
Is. 6d.) 

So long as Ovid is read in schools—and for a beginner in 
Latin poetry he is much less allusive and much simpler than 
Virgil or Horace—it is better that selections should be taken 
from the Metamorphoses than from the Tristia. The fact 
that London University occasionally sets the latter for Matri¬ 
culation examination is proof positive either of its ignorance 
of what is good for a boy, or of its indifference to the subject 
matter of what is learnt. 

Ciceso: Select Orations. Edited by B. L. D’Ooge. (San¬ 
born, Boston, U.S.A.) 

Thx American school-books are beginning to invade 
English schools, and unless the English publishers are 
carrying on a counter invasion, the effect must be to depress 
our trade. One result of this healthy competition has been 
to improve the classical text-book. Not very many years 
ago all that the school-boy had to feast his eyes upon was 
the text and notes made up of parallel passages in Latin, 
which, being as difficult as the passage under explanation, 
were, of course, never read. There are still teachers who, 
remembering the hardship of their youth, deplore the fact 
that now a boy’s path through the Classics is a path of 
pleasantness. Mr. D’Ooge has done everything in his 
power to make his selections from Cicero*s Orations enjoyable, 
A wealth of .illustrations, list of synonyms, introduction, 
glosses, groups of related words, vocabulary, maps, and the 
indication in the text of quantities make this book by far 
the best of any known to us. 

A ,£. ir \ l . Latin Course. By E. H. Scott and F. Jones. 
(Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

It is often said that Latin and Greek should not be abandoned 
b.%t modern languages because their disciplinary power is 
greater. In a modern language attention is concentrated in 
the meaning merely, whereas Latin, being an inflectional 
language, the attention is fixed on each word in the sentence as 
well as on the sentence itself. It is a strange commentary to 
this assertion that editors of the Classics are everywhere 
fashioning their text-books on the model of the best French 
text-books. For instance, in this First Latin Course we have 
vtva voce practice following each lectio: 

Unde veniunt Galli? Ex Gallia veniunt. 

Ubi est Gallia? Hio est. Ac. 

Soon the editors will take the final step. 

Plauti Rodens. Editio Minor. Edited by E. A. Sonnen- 
schein. (Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) 

As this edition is an abridgement of the author’s larger 
hook, published in 1891, his object “ has been to render one 
of the most amusing and successful of the plays of Plautus 
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with Animal Mechanics. No. 3.—The Viscera in Position. The Structure of 
the Lungs. No. 4.—The Heart and Principal Blood-Vessels. No. 5.—The 
Lymphatics or Absorbents. No. 6 .-The Digestive Organa. No. 7.—The 
Brain and Nerves. No. 8 ,—The Organs of the Senses. Plate l. No. 9. —The 
Organs of the Senses. Plate 2. No. 10.—The Microscopic Structure of the 
Textures and Organs. Plate 1. No. 11.—The Microscopic Structure of the 
Textures and Organs. Plate 2. 

Each Sheet sold separately, price 12s. 6 d., coloured in facsimile of the 
Original Drawings; or £1 Is. each, mounted on canvas, with rollers, and 
varnished. Explanatory Key, 16 pp. 8 vo, price Is. Illustrated Prospectus, pest 
free, on application. 

Diagrams Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6 are specially adapted for use in Pupil Teachers 
Centres and Certificate Classes as aids in the instruction of Domestic Economy 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUEAN BODY: Its Straoture and Functions^ 

Fourth Edition. 4to, with folio Atlas, Is. 6 d. 

Illustrated by reduced copies of the Author’s “ Physiological Diagrams,” to 
which series this is a companion work. Designed for the use of Teachers in 
Schools and Young Men destined for the Medic *1 Profession, and for popular 
instruction generally. The work contains 260 4to pages of Text, bound in 
cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in* 11 folio plates, measuring 
15 in. by 7$ in., in a limp cover. 

Mennr*. Smith, Elder Co. will he happy to Jonnml a copy of their Catalogue 
pont free , on application. 

I.ON DON : 

SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, WATERLOO PI.ACE, 8.W. 
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intelligible to school-boys and to pass-men at the Universi¬ 
ties." The text is interleaved, and in an appendix of thirty 
pages the metres of Plautus are discussed. The notes are 
exegetieal rather than critical. 


Memorabilia of Xenophon. Book II. Edited by G. M. 

Edwards. (Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d.) 

This edition is not intended for beginners, as the Greek, 
in places, is both difficult in language and subject matter. 
An account of Xenophon’s life, and the purpose and charac¬ 
ter of the Memorabilia, the dialectic and Ethics of Socrates, 

■ are subject all brightly discussed in the Introduction. There 
can be little doubt that the editor is justified in his hope 
that readers will find the help they require. 

The Eumcnides of JEschylus. Edited by L. 1). Barnett, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

Shout discussion of Orestes and the Atridse, the Erinyes, 
and other matters pertinent in an edition of the Eumenides, 
glossary of rarer words, a critical appendix, giving variant 
readings, besides il lustrations and full notes, make up a 
pleasant embroidery of the text. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Book I. Edited by C. E. Owen. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

Contains an interesting introduction, bearing on relevant 
matters, illustrations scattered throughout the book, and notes. 
This series of text-books is so well known that it is only 
necessary to list them as they appear. 


French. 

La Ti es Joy eusc Histoire de Bayard. W. G. Hartog. (Black. 
Is. 6d.) 

Modernised and adapted, the famous story of Bayard’s life 
is sure to delight boys. They would prefer, of course, to 
read it in English ; but—given a sufficiently inspiring narra¬ 
tive—they will gladly work their way through the obstructing 
French to the meaning of the writer, who tells of perils, 
battles, and the triumphs of courage. The book is illus¬ 
trated, and, besides notes and short biographies, there is a 
full vocabulary, which, unfortunately, is not French-French, 
but French-English. 

Mateo Falcone. M6rimtSe. (Blackie. 4d.) 
Merimee's short stories, although too intellectual and cold 
for young children, are excellent reading for those boys who 
are beginning to feel pleasure ih the manner of the telling, 
as well as in the thing told. This little book contains in 
seventeen pages three stories ; notes—introductory and textual 
- -are added, but it is without a vocabulary. With a sixth 
form, the whole could l»e read in three hour lessons. This 
cheap series of little French classics deserves success. 

La .7curie Siberienne. By Xavier de Maistre. Edited by 
W. G. Etheridge. (Blackie. Is.) 

This story is associated too intimately with the Cambridge 
Local Examinations to permit of a genuine estimate of its 
value. The editor assures us that he has not “ hesitated to 
make frequent reference to those points of grammar which 
cause most trouble to younger boys.” Our idea is that a 
French novel should be tread for pure pleasure, and not as 
an underhand aid to the learning of grammar ; but, though 
the master proposes, the boys will dispose, and any little 
hope of this kind they will do their best to make vain. 

.1 Brief Sketch of French History, 1789-1815. By Leony 
Guilgault. (Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

" This book," writes the author, " is primarily intended for 
students preparing for examinations under the Intermediate 
Education Boaird for Ireland, but will be found of equal 
service to students leading for the Army and Higher Civil 
Service Examinations.” As we think no book should 
‘'primarily’’ be written for any examination, we did imt 
look into this cram-book, manufactured for the help of 
crammers, with any prejudice in its favour : but M. Guilgault 
has done his work very well, and his history is frequently 
both readable and vivacious. 


All French Verbs in Twelve Hours. By Alfred J. Wyatt. 
(Blackwood. Is.) 

“ Whatever system of teaching French be adopted, 
there comes a* time when the paradigms of regular and 
irregular verbs have to be fairly faced and got out of the way, 
because they are a bar to further progress.” In twelve 
lessons Mr. Wyatt shows how to break down this barrier. 
We will adopt hie mode of attack, and, perhaps at some 
future time, we may give an account of our success, or, at 
least, recommend his book to others. 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University Students. 
Emile B. le Francois. (Blackwood. 2s.) 

A selection from French and English writers for translation 
practice. A few questions in grammar follow each French 
extract. An undisguised cram-book! 

A Brief Sketch of French History, 1815-1878. By Henry 
Hirseh. (Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

Mb. Hibsch has written this book in English, because boys 
“ lose a good deal of time by reading history in a foreign 
language, however conversant they may be with it.” We 
regard this as a curious confession of a senior modern lan¬ 
guage master. Perhaps Mr. Hirseh has noticed during his 
teaching that he would get on much more quickly if he 
could teach French without using it. We think, contrary 
to Mr. Hirseh, that French history in easy French is far 
more enjoyable, especially when the history is necessarily 
sketchy, than in English, and the “ time lost ” in the history 
is so much gained for the French. When Mr. Hirseh sees 
the error of his ways, we hope he will translate his history 
into the modern languages he teaches. 

Commercial French. Part II. By W. M. Poole and Michel 
Becker. (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

Notes and questions are written in Frenoh, and the selections 
have been carefully chosen to enable the student to acquire 
a knowledge of words and terms used in commerce, manu¬ 
factures, and science. In a former review we spoke favour¬ 
ably of this attempt to teach French directly, and we hope 
that the appearance of the second part is proof of the success 
of their plan. 

Grands Prosateurs du Dix Septieme Siecle. M. L. Brandm.' 
(Black. 2s. 6d.) 

Consists of selections, with introductory notes from Pascal, 
Bossuet, F^nelon, Descartes, and others. It is well-illus¬ 
trated, and must prove an excellent reader for boys who 
can read French with fair facilitv. 


Selections from Rabelais. Edited by E. C. Goldberg. 
(Blackie. 4d.) 

“ An ordinary reader, unversed in the literature of the subject, 
will take Rabelais as he finds him.” Quite so, and most 
boys will find too much rollicking, topsy-turvy fun to bother 
about the allegory, or even to examine too curiously the 
spelling, which, happily, very soon becomes familiar. The 
glossary and brief notes are to help where the dictionary 
would fail. 

Selected Letters. Mdme. de Sevigne. Edited by V. Harcourt. 
(Blackie. 4d.) 

Mdme. de Seviune is one of the world’s great letter writers, and 
it matters not whether she was preeieuse, or had her eye on 
posterity as she wrote; her writing is good enough and bright 
enough for most, and all literature is not spontaneous. This 
tiny selection contains fifteen letters. 

Marivaux' Comedies. Edited, with Introductory Notes, by 
E. W. Olmsted. (Macmillan, fis.) 

Nearly 70 pages of introduction seems a little disproportionate, 
but since Marivaux' Comedies are so little known, and Marivaux 
himself possibly less, one is thankful for an Introduction 
—careful, critical, and sympathetic—and one does not grudge 
an editor bis full “ say " provided that he lets us glance at the 
times in which are seen the " frilled and powdered representa¬ 
tives of the beau mondr ,” and catches something of the 
illusion of the author. And assuredly this is what Mr. Olmsted 
does. Heavy writing or too great seriousness introductory to 
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a dramatist, of whom Voltaire maliciously said he passed s« 
vie a peter des rient dnnt dee balances de toile d'arau/nec,"' 
would have chilled us into a mood unsuited to the reading of 
these delicately artificial comedies. The notes are very brief 
and, if insufficient for the dull, are just full enough for the 
intelligent. It is remarkable that although France is neither 
increasing her population nor extending her Empire, no 
language and literature are more provocative of affection than 
hers. If the love which is felt for French literature were 
transferred to the French people, they would be the best loved 
in the world. Everything which makes for the diffusion of a 
language—be it French, German, or English—is a good thing ; 
and the Americans seem to have made their up their mind that 
that language shall be French. 


Natural Science. 

Zoology. By A: E. Shipley and E. W. MacBride. (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Practical Hiitology. By J. N. Langley. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
History of Geology and Palaeontology. By Karl Alfred von 

Zittel. Translated by Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon. (Scott. 6s.) 
Elements of Botany. By W. J. Browne. (Heywood. 2s. 6d.) 
Tub scientific material accumulated by modem zoologists is 
so enormous, that the preparation of a volume which will give 
an accurate and connected view of its chief parts is a very diffi¬ 
cult task. The outdoor naturalist is interested only in the 
habits and characteristics of the living animal, but these 
can best be understood in connection with studies of struc¬ 
tures and relationships. Messrs. Shipley and MacBride have 
managed to present all these aspects of animal life in one 
volume in a manner which can be comprehended by students 
without any previous knowledge of the subject. Their book is 
not a popular natural history for general readers, but a work 
by which the serious study of zoology may be commenced 
without difficulty. The living animal does not receive so 
much attention as ite organs, but sufficient is said in most 
cases to interest the naturalist in points of external structure 
easily overlooked, though of a very instructive character. 
Some of the dissections described could not be successfully 
done without preliminary training in practical zoology ; but 
this is almost unavoidable, on acoount of the extent of the 
ground covered. Used in connection with class and labora¬ 
tory work, the volume will be found of great value. 

t>T. Langley’s book is entirely concerned with practical 
work in animal histology, and is the observation of tissues 
and organs under various conditions. The student is told 
exactly how to manipulate and prepare his material, so as 
to make instructive observations ; and the methods described 
are both ingenious and easy of execution. As a laboratory 
manual, the book should be highly prized. 

Many geologists will be glad to possess a translation of 
Prof. Zittel’s History of Geology and Palaeontology, and there 
is scarcely anyone more qualified to prepare the English 
version of the book than Mrs. Ogilvie-Gordon, who, besides 
being a Doctor of Scienoe of the University of London, is a 
Doctor of Philosophy of Munich University, and the author 
of several elaborate memoirs on geological subjects. The 
translation is admirably done, and we have nothing but 
praise for it. The book is essential to the library of every 
student of geology and every man of culture interested in 
the study of the earth. 

There are no particularly novel characteristics in Mr. 
Browne’s text-book, but the volume, is as good as many others 
designed to encourage the study of plants, both on account 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject and the requirements 
of examining bodies. The description of experiments in the 
general text is an objection to the book from the point of 
view of the practical teacher. 


Physics and Chemistry. 

• A College Text-Book of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Mac¬ 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 

Practical Chemistry. By K. Abegg and W. Heiz. Translated 
by H. T. Calvert. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Physical Determinations. By W. R. Kelsey. (Arnold. 4s. 6d.) 
Pnor. Reuben's book provides a suitable course of work 
in chemistry for students who are already familiar with the 
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Costumes of all Nations. One Hundred and Seven Coloured Plates. 
Containing over a Thousind Costume Pictures, designed by the first 
Munich artiHts. Small folio. Cloth. £1 5s. net. 


Lassar-Cohn (Prof. Dm. An Introduction to Modern Scientific 
Chemistry. Popular Lectures for University Extension Students and 
General Readers. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
M. M. Pattihos Muir, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With 58 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

L&ssar-Cohn (Prof. Dr.), Chemistry in Daily Life. Twelve 
Popular Lectures. Translated into English by M. M. Pattikon Muir, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 58 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Revised and augmented. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 

Lupke (Prof. Dr. Robert). The Elements of Electro-Chemistry 
treated Experimentally. Translated from the Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by M. M. Pattihon Muir. M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 54 Figures in the Text. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Monographs on Artists. Edited and Written jointly with other 
Authors by H. Knackkuss, Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Cassel. 
Translated by Campbell Dodgson, M.A., Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. 

I—RAPHAEL. With 128 Illustrations. 4s.net. 

II.—HOLBEIN. With 151 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

III. -REMBRANDT. With 159 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

IV. —VAN DYK. With 55 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

V.-DURER. With 134 Illustrations. 4s.net. 

VI. -BOTTICELLI. W 7 ith 90 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

Muret-Sandera Encyclopaedic Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages (English-German and German-English). 

Unabridged Edition. 4 vols. 4to. Half-calf. £4 4s. 

Muukt-Sanokkn Encyclopedic Dictionary is the latest, largest, and by 
far the most comprehensive of all English-German Dictionaries, and 
Bi>ecially adapted for the use of scientific and literary students. 
It is the only one which gives the New-German Orthography, and the 
Pronunciation according to the Phonetic System of Toussain- 
Langenscheidt. 

Muret-Sanders English-German and German-English School 
Dictionary. Abridgment of the Encyclopedic Dictionary. 2 Vols. 
Royal 8vo. Half-calf. 15s. 


LONDON : 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Mr. HEINEMANN beys to announce the Publication of a 
New Geograpliital Scries, entitled 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment 
of the Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford; Principal of 
Reading College. With Maps by J. G. Bartholomew. Price, £4 4s. the 
Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. is now ready. 

BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Each volume will he an essay descriptive of a threat natural region, its 
marked physical features, ami the life of its peoples. Together, the volumes will 
give a complete account of the world, more especially as the field of human 
activity. 

In their presentation of facts, the authors will study above iill things 
perspective, and will seek to convey right proportions as well as statistical 
accuracy. Fads wilt not he presented merely as fads, hut always in their casual 
or graphic relations. Thus, each volume will give a succession of vivid ideas, to 
be grasped pidorially and to remain in the memory. 

Care will he taken to tell the results of natural ami economic science in 
language devoid of technicality, and to make each of the books interesting ami 
attractive to every intelligent reader, although a solid contribution to geographical 
literature. 

The series will appeal to teachers, to politicians, to tow ists, and to merchants. 
The teacher will find suggestions for salient points in his teaching ; the politic ian 
will learn the persistent factors which condition the passing events chronicled in 
the newspapers: the tourist <will grasp the real working of the community he 
•visits, and not merely its curiosities anil antiquities . and the merchant .. ill iodise 
the vivied circumstances of his maikcts. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF TIIE SERIES <>\ .1 /77./C.I TIOX. 
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rudiments of the subject. At the end of each section are a 
number of experiments exemplifying the principles and pro¬ 
perties described. >-k>me of the experiments in the early 
chapters seem too simple for an intermediate course, ouch 
are the experiment ot separating iron filings from sulphur 
by means of a magnet, in illustration of mechanical mixture, 
and the combustion of various elements in oxygen. Demon¬ 
strations of this character might usefully have been omitted, 
in order to make room for more quantitative work in illustra¬ 
tion of chemical theory. Students who need this kind of 
instruction can scarcely be trusted to collect and ourn 
hydrogen without more precautions than are given by Prof. 
Remsen. But the volume will probably be used not so 
much for its experiments as for its merits as a descriptive 
text-book of general chemistry, and in this class it will 
find a place. Our students will perhaps overlook the ortho¬ 
graphy of “ odor ” and “ color,” as sulphur is spelled in the 
usual way, instead of being “ sulfur.” 

It will be some time before British chemists change their 
point of view to such an extent as to express all chemical 
reactions in the terms of Ostwald’s ions, in the plan followed 
in Abegg and Herz’s book, rendered into English by Mr. 
Calvert. The method is not difficult to understand, and 
students of modern physical chemistry are eager for its adop¬ 
tion in the analytical laboratory, but we are afraid the time 
is not yet. Students of physical chemistry will, however, 
be glad to possess this instructive course of qualitative work, 
with its ionic interpretations. 

Mr. Kelsey has brought together a good collection of 
experiments for the determination of physical quantities con¬ 
nected with general physics, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
light and sound. The instructions far the experiments are in 
many cases insufficient for the student, but to the teacher or 
demonstrator they are suggestive enough to lead to successful 
conclusions. For instance, the method of determining the 
coefficient of linear expansion of a substance described in 
Experiment 60 is not sufficiently detailed; what kind of 
microscopes is to be used, and how are the instruments to be 
placed so as not to be ruined by the steam ? The exact method 
of supporting the glass plate over the tuning fork in Experi¬ 
ment 179 ought also to be described, and there are many other 
similar cases. Illustrations of the arrangement of apparatus 
for the experiments would facilitate the work very consider-’ 
ably. 


Mathematics. 

Tlw Teaching of Mathematics. Edited bv John Perry. (Mac¬ 
millan. 2s. net.) ’ 

An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. Bv Geoive A. 
Gibson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Spherical Trigonometry. By the late I. Todhunter. Revised 
by J. G. Leathern. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Algebraical Examples. By H. S. Hall. (Macmillan. 2s.) 

A Treatise on Elementary Statics. Bv W. J. Dobbs. (Black. 
7s. 6d.) ' ' 


At the meeting of the British Association, in Glasgow, last 
September there was an animated discussion on the scope and 
methods of mathematical teaching in schools. The discussion 
was opened with an address by Prof. Perry, and the subse¬ 
quent speakers included many leading mathematicians and 
other men of science interested in education. The views 
expressed at the meeting, and others since communicated in 
writing, have been brought together by Prof. Perry, ho that 
we have in the volume edited by him a unique collection of 
competent opinion on this important subject. Prof. lYrrv 
is the energetic apostle of mathematical reform, and tne gos pel 
he expounds has attracted many disciples. It is impossible 
here to give the outlines of the system of teaching he 
advocates, but we may say that the chief objects are to make the 
instruction more practical and better adapted to the mental 
attitude of the average, boy. Abstract problems which lead 
to fanciful results in arithmetics algebra, and other branches 
of mathematics are to be avoided ; the tedious and devious 
demonstrations of Euclid are to lie superseded by a course of 
practical and theoretical geometry on reasonable lines, and 
throughout the instruction the pupil is to be led to see that 
mathematics is only a means to an end. A good teacher can, 
of course, put life into even the dismal demonstration of 


Euclid, but aa the subject is usually taught, it is of little real 
value. Only our national conservatism prevents us from 
departing from Euclid’s collection of propositions and adopting 
a course better adapted to modern requirements. The volume 
edited by Prof. Perry will assist in this desirable reformation. 
Practical schoolmasters may object that the mathematicians 
who contribute to the volume are not qualified to legislate 
for the school, but very few reforms come from within, and 
most people who have been trained on the academic plan 
will be inclined to agree that what passes for mathematical 
teaching in many schools is a vain show which serves no 
useful purpose. 

It is not proposed to teach mathematics as if every pupil 
would become an engineer in later years, but rather to lead 
him to apply the rules he learns to practical problems. Prof. 
Gibson shows in his book how the principles of the Calculus 
may be taught on a sound plan, and illustrated by examples 
from geometry, mechanics, and physics. He avoids the exces¬ 
sive refinements of the purely mathematical school and pro¬ 
vides a logical course of work which will prepare a student 
to apply the principles and processes of the Calculus in any 
department of his studies in which this powerful instrument 
can be used. The book is not intended especially for students 
of engineering, physics, chemistry, or any other science, but 
for all students who study the Calculus with the v>ew of 
making use of it. All teachers of the subject should see the 
book and introduce it to their classes. 

More practical examples might have been introduced with 
advantage into Dr. Leathern’s revised edition of Todhunter’s 
book on spherical trigonometry. The volume has been 
almost entirely rewritten, and the student who uses it will 
feel that he is in touch with contemporary mathematical 
thought. The feeling that the subject is progressive in its 
solutions is inspiring to the purely mathematical mind, but, 
as spherical trigonometry was invented by Hipparchus with 
the object of dealing with astronomical problems, and was 
used by the Arabs for the same purpose, more exercises on 
the application of this branch of mathematics to measurements 
on the terrestrial and celestial spheres might usefully have 
been given. 

In several respects Mr. Dobbs's book on statics is in advance 
of similar volumes designed for use in schools and colleges. 
Some of the proofs are elegant to a degree not usually found 
in school books ; and the continual insistence upon the geo¬ 
metrical aspect, as well as the analytical view, is a decided 
heln to study. There are numerous examples and exercises 
to test the progress of both the elementary and advanced 
student. But why is the old-fashioned classification of levers 
retained, and the misleading words “ power ” and “ weight ” 
used, instead of such words as “effort” and “load?” 

The algebraical examples given by Mr. Hall are supple¬ 
mentary to those in his books on elementary algebra. They 
are classified so that a teacher can easily select exercises upon 
any part of the subject, and there are a number of test-papers 
suitable for monthly examinations. 
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DUCKWORTH and CO.’S LIST. 

IMPORTANT BOTANICAL W0RK8. 

“ THB Elementary H mad -book, " says Nature is 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By John i Pkrcival, M.A., F.L.S., , ; 
Professor of Botany at the Agricultural College, 
Wye. With 265 Illustrations by the Author. Crown j 
8 vo, 7s. 6 d. net. 

“ All branohqs of the subject are very clearly treated, i 
with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” 

~ Standard. . j 

A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By 
Benjamin Daydon Jackson, Secretary of the 
Linnean Society. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

M An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.” 

—Notes and Queries. j 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES, i 
By Georoe Makskk, F.L. 8 ., Principal Assistant, , 
Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 illustrations, I 
drawn from Nature by the Author. Crown 8 vo, 
58. net. 

" Nothing so complete has bitherto been published in 
this oountry ."—Journal of Botany. 

** The literature of CATULLUS has been acarce 
of late , and thla addition to It la welcome.' 
ATHENAEUM. 

THE STORY OF CATULLUS; with Trans¬ 
lations of Several of the Poems. By H. Macnaohten, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. Small crown 
8 vo, 28 . 6 d. 

HE POEMS OF CATULLUS. Edited by 
H. Macnaohten and A. B. Ramsay, Assistant Masters 
at Eton College. Small crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. 

** A nseful edition.”— Times. • 


A NBVMANUAL of DRAMATIC HISTORY I 

AND LITERATURE. NOW READY. j 

Mr. CHARLES HASTINGS’S 

MPORTANT WORK ON THE THEATRE. ! 

THE THEATRE: 

ts Development in France and England, and a : 
History of its Greek and Latin Origins. 

B Charles Hastings. With an Introductory Letter ' 
from Victories Sakdou.. I 

Authorised Translation by Frances A. Welby. ! 
Demy 8 vo, 384 pages, 8 s. net. 

An Admirable Book.” 

“Thoroughly Interesting.” 

“Really Valuable Book.”— , 

- STANDARD. I 

Of the Frenoh Edition the Atherueum (February, 1891) 
spoke thus: " Novel In plan and original in treatment. , 
Agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much use. 
Concise, luminous, and up to date. Conveys an idea of 
theatrical developmt nt more concise and trustworthy 
than is to be found in the many works on the same | 
bject with which we are familiar.” 

By CH. SEIGNOBOS and CH. V. LANGLOIS. I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
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Ways of Seeing Things. 

A distinguished living writer once confessed that the most 
lasting pleasure of his days had been observation of the 
minor spectacles of life. This is one of the pleasures that 
demand no effort on the part of the observer. A quiet 
frame of mind is all that is necessary, and the spectacles 
must not be indicated by a companion or a guide. The 
things seen that touch the emotions and illumine the 
moment must come unsought. They respond to some call 
in the nature of the individual, and he, if he be wise, will 
absorb in silence. Rarely does it happen that your com¬ 
panion is conjured by the sight that attracts you. With 
the impressions that touch the intellect and buzz within 
the crannies of the mind it is different. They can be 
confided with advantage. 

We are so made that it is often the slighter incidents, 
the minor spectacles of a journey, that shine out in the 
memory afterwards. Some association in the past life of 
the individual will give startling importance to the unim¬ 
portant. One of the guides in the Vatican picture gallery 
has foy years ended his appreciation of Raphael’s “ Trans¬ 
figuration ” with this remark, addressed collectively to 
his flock: “ You won’t see a finer picture, .go where you 
will. 'Miat alone is worth the journey from London.” The 
flock stare, hang their heads, and in the next room have 
quite forgotten him. Raphael was a painter, not a week 
at the seaside. One to whom this oracular remark was 
addressed is conscious that, try as he will, the Raphael is 
quite overshadowed in his memory by an unimportant 
“ Incredulity of .Saint Thomas,” by Guercino, hanging 
hard by. Why 1 Because it ran dovetailing into his mood 
of the moment, and because of that picture at Fano, never 
seen, and now no longer at Fano, from which Browning 
made a poem: 

I took one thought his picture struck from me, 

And spread it out, translating it to song. 

Our pasts sport with our presents. To that Guercino- 
haunted witrht one tiny bust of some forgotten Roman, 
standing solitary in an uncatalogued corner of the Pala¬ 
tine, is more vivid than the ruins of all the palaces of the 
Caesars that encompass it. Why! Because the grave brow 
and the resolute line of the jaw flushed it with life, gave 
it reality, recalled some impression, touched some chord in 
the beholder’s memory. When he paused before it the guide 
hurried him on with the impatient remark, “ Yes 1 yes! 
But there are plenty of those.” How was the guide to 
know that it was just that insignificant item of all the 
wonders on the Palatine that that particular traveller 
would remember best 1 The individual alone knows, when 
he meets them, which are the things, animate or inani¬ 
mate, waiting for him in the world. 

It is impossible to forecast the moments when the sensi¬ 
tised plates of our natures will receive their worthy or 
unworthy, but indelible, impressions. You may travel for 
a month through Italy, peering here, dreaming there, and 
yet the dominant impression of the country, the picture 
that floats before your' mind when the word Italy • is men¬ 


tioned, may be such a scene as this that appeared to the 
present writer with all the unpremeditation of a dream. 
It was Jate in the afternoon. The train stopped at a 
wayside station. He looked up. Above was the chain 
of the Apennines, snow-capped, just lowly enough to be 
companionable. To the slopes clung a white village, and 
in the quiet station stood a group of .shepherds with 
rugged, weather-beaten faces and large cloaks with capes 
falling from their shoulders. Overhead the blue Italian 
sky, and on everything—on the snow, on the faces of the 
shepherds, on the village clinging to the slope, on the white 
west wall of the station building fell the soft, shimmering 
winter sun. To the beholder that picture—unrehearsed, 
unexpected—is Italy, and will remain Italy. To him the 
picture that visualises at the thought of the great word 
Rome is not the Rome of the Forum, or of the Colosseum, 
or of the first .ascension of the steps of St. Peter’s, but 
the lane they call Corso D’ltalia, that skirts the walls, 
and breaks for a space at the .yawning Porta del Popolo. 
The venerable wall, towering, sun-flecked, splashed with 
moss, untouched, aged guardian of the City, winding 
solemnly above that skirting lane, is Rome. To stand at 
the Porta del Popolo is to thrill with expectation. Without 
--well, it is not Rome. Just within is the great Piazza; 
across it, yonder, three straight roads drive into the City, 
with sentinel churches at their beginnings, and one will 
lead you to those historic steps which the house Keats 
died in overlooks, and where the eye holds the memory 
of the masses of flowers that glow above the fountain. 
The old wall, the invitation to Rome from the Porta del 
Popolo, the coloured, scented jnass of flowers on the Scala 
di Spagna—those remain. 

One more emotional impression—Pisa! The present 
writer has never trodden the streets of Pisa. He has 
passed it in the train—that is all. But the moment and 
the mood were propitious, and po Pisa remains one of the 
unforgettable sights of Italy. Night had fallen when the 
train passed Pisa, and it was .likely that he would stare 
into the darkness and see nothing there. But at the 
moment of passing the .full moon broke forth from the 
clouds, and out flashed Cathedral, Baptistery, Tower— 
pale ghosts, dream buildings, but more real to the imagi¬ 
nation at this moment than if he had walked the streets 
of Pisa for a week of Sundays. 

These are emotional impressions, garnered without 
effort, memorable to the individual, .stored in his foolish 
pantechnicon, his own bits of furniture, and therefore 
cherished. But the impressions that touch the intellect, 
that reveal themselves only in proportion to what we 
give, must be won by effort. Things are dull because 
we bring dulness to them, or because we are too 
lazy to spur the mind into action. We saunter 
through picture-galleries or museums waiting to be inte¬ 
rested, willing to take, unwilling to give, like Ruskin’s 
“ two nice-looking Englishmen ”: “ As I was at work in 
the chapel [Santa Croce, in. Florence] this morning, Sun¬ 
day, 6th September, 1874, two nice-looking Englishmen, 
under guard of their valet de place, passed the chapel 
without so much as looking in.” 

Ruskin! It is late in the day to write in his praise, 
but since every year bears its streams to Italy for the first 
time, it may not be out of place to offer one more tribute 
to that incomparable sightseer. To him the emotional 
impression came in its own time, and in its own time to 
that unflagging brain came the intellectual impression. 
Follow him, and you learn once and for all how tho mind 
should grope its way through the world’s treasure-houses. 
And since his books are many, and large, and not too 
easy of access, and since a generation has risen up who 
know not Ruskin, we will refer here only to two small 
volumes costing a shilling or so apiece. The first is called 
Pen Pictures From Ruskin, a pocket book of selections, 

just published. Reac} the autobiographical sections, with 
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their dainty humour aud delicate character-d raw mg, and, 
say, the pages called “ Two American Girls ” and 
“ Northern Italians,” both from’ Fors Glavigera. There is 
emotional observation of the finest . quality, when 
the mind moves without effort, hovering between 
play and work. But for a text-book, a rare text¬ 
book, to the art of sight-seeing, you must study 
Mornings In Florence. No one should visit Florence for 
the first time without knowing that little book by heart. 
It teaches the first law of sight-seeing—to look at one 
thing at a time, and to look at that as if there were 
nothing else in the world. The “ two nice-looking English¬ 
men ” will do a picture-gallery and two churches before 
luncheon. Ruskin’s day’s work was one or two pictures. 

Let us briefly consider his method. Ghirlandajo and 
Giotto are little more than names to the average nice- 
looking Englishman or Englishwoman. Aud the church 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence is but one church 
among many. But read the chapter called “ The Golden 
Gate,” in Mornings In Florence, do as Ruskin bids, and 
Ghirlandajo and Giotto are no longer mere names difficult 
to spell, not easy to pronounce, but men, types—one, Ghir¬ 
landajo the producer of the “ best plated goods,” very 
suitable for the market; the other, Giotto the artist, who, 
loving a thing, gazed at it with clear, modest eyes, and. 
painted it just as he saw it, with no other thought but 
dutifully and modestly to express himself. You will havo 
no difficulty in finding these frescoes. Ruskin’s instruc¬ 
tions are explicit. All else in the church must be 
shunned. You must go to Santa Maria Novella early in 
the morning, walk straight up the church into the apse 
of it, lift the curtain, “ and go in behind the grand marble 
altar, giving anybody who follows you anything they want 
to hold their tongues or go away.” There before you are the 
frescoes of Ghirlandajo. Having liked or disliked them, 
you descend into the green cloister, where you will see 
two small frescoes, in odd-shaped bits of wall—Giotto’s. 
He “ came from the field, and saw with his simple eyes 
a lowlier worth. And he painted—the Madonna, and St. 
Joseph, and the Christ—yes, by all means, if you choose 
to call them so, but essentially-—Mamma, Papa, and the 
Baby. And all Italy threw up Its cap.” Spend a day with 
Giotto and Ghirlandajo, with Ruskin as guide, and you 
have graduated as a sight-seer; or, at any rate, the 
method and the way are plain. 

It is not necessary to agree with Ruskin. It is the 
example of his tremendous industry and sincerity, his 
working of every faculty to the utmost, his contempt for 
self-indulgence aud indifference, that counts. Many prefer 
Gtiirlandajo's frescoes to Giotto’s, many stand bewildered, 
and protesting when hidden to see beauty in the recum¬ 
bent fitrure of the old man in his citizen’s cap, lying 
patiently on the floor of Santa Croce. Yet how necessary 
to-day is the teaching in the following passage, when 
Florence is dotted with so-called studios, with dozens of so- 
called sculptors, busy producing cartloads of modern 
Italian sculpture. 

If you can see that the lines of that cap are both right, 
and lovely : that the choice of the folds is exquisite in its 
ornamental relations of line ; and that the softness and 
ease of them is complete—though only sketched with a 
few dark touches—then you can understand Giotto’s 
drawing, and Botticelli’sDonatello’s carving and Luca’s. 
But if you see nothing in this sculpture, you will see 
nothing' in theirs, of theirs. Where they choose to 
imitate flesh, or silk, or to ploy any vulgar modern trick 
with marble—(and they often do)—whatever, in a word, 
is French, or American, or Cockney, in their work, you 
can see; but what is Florentine, and for ever great— 
unless you can see also the beauty of this old man in his 
citizen's cap—you will see never. 

One thing is certain—that Ruskin, of all Englishmen, 
stands as the supreme example of the seeing mindi He 


showed the world how to look at things; how the best can 
only be won by giving our best. And that , remark of a 
nice-looking Englishwoman in Florence, who said, after 
perusing Mornings In Florence: “No, I don’t want to 
read Ruskin any more; he always likes the things that 
other people don’t like,” was really a compliment. 

Things Seen. 

Vesuvius. 

As I began to climb the wind changed, and the cloud of 
sulphurous smoke that for days had stretched over the 
bay, hiding Sorrento and blurring Capri’s soft outline, 
met me. The guide bowed his head, dug his feet into the 
lava dust, and moved slowly up the zigzag ascent. Below, 
down to the fringe of houses that dotted the sunny Nea¬ 
politan plain, in great desolate tracts, lay the boulders of 
lava, contorted into myriad shapes: here it was all fine 
dust. On the other side of the mountain Pompeii lay 
open to the heavens; all about the plain were scattered 
the daring villages, and far away by the verge of the sea, 
still hidden in the earth, was Herculaneum. There was 
no life on that bare, black, birdless cone, -and as we 
climbed an icy wind began to blow, and the lava dust 
stung the face like hail. The crust was warm to the feet. 
I dipped my hand into an aperture the size of a rabbit- 
hole, and withdrew it hot- and wet. On every side the 
smoke eddied up from tiny craters; but all these things 
were details in face of that everlasting vomit of black 
smoke from the crater. The wind raged above us as we 
drew near the crater, the lava dust spat more viciously, 
the sulphurous smoke hid the world from our view. It 
was as if the lieutenants of that angry Monarch strove to 
prevent mortals from gazing too closely at her infernal 
orgies. On hands and knees we grabbed our way up the 
cone, coughing, blinded by the smoke, buffeted by the icy 
wind. We reached the verge of the crater and' threw 
ourselves on our faces. I peered for one moment into that 
cauldron of fire and smoke. The guide clutched my arm 
and motioned me to follow him round the edge of the 
crater. I crawled after him, crying “ Enough! ” But ho 
did not hear. He could not have heard a foghorn in the 
roar of that wind. “ Enough! ” I bawled, trying to grab 
him. “ E-nough! ” I roared, clutching at his leg. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and, taking my arm, we plunged 
down through the lava. A few paces below he stopped. I 
bent towards him, and through the screams of Gie wind 
heard him say, “ Give me a leetle present to buy mac- 
caroni.” 


Fojr. 


It was one of those fogs which grow upward rather than 
stoop from above, so dense that a man might hardly 
see his feet. From the Serpentine to the Albert Memorial 
I had wandered deviously, my true aim being Hyde Park 
Corner. Suddenly a. figure confronted me—“ Where am 
If” 

Sav rather "We!" I jested, dolefully enough. 

Then the other loomed up at our very faces—“ This is 
the Albert Memorial.” 


He had come upon us so suddenly that we started, but 
there was hope in the confidence of his tone. 

“ Perhaps you can start me to Marble Arch ? ” queried 
my first companion. , 

An arm shot out. “ Ten yards and you come to the. 
grass: keep the little rail along the' edge right away. And 


you, sir?” 

He had turned to me with an air of ownership, and like 
a schoolbov I answered, “Victoria.” 
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“ Going that way myself, sir. Happy if you like to 
come.” Ho led straight off, quickly and with no trace of 
hesitation, taking, as I could judge, a straighter line than 
I should have known in broad daylight. The fog was too 
acrid for talk, but under occasional spaces of half-light 
before shop fronts or the electric standards I marked his 
scanty coat. Something almost like a glare broke upon 
us, and he halted. 

“ Grosvenor Hotel, sir ; round there to the station yard.” 
I held out my hand furtively, but he took no note of the 
offer. “ May I give you this? ” 1 suggested. “ Thank you 
indeed, sir ”—he put out his hand in a curiously tentative 
fashion. Sometliing in the action ^struck me, and as I put 
a shilling into the wandering palm 1 asked; 

“ Tell me, if you don’t mind, how you found your way 
at such a pace ? ” 

“ Well, you see, sir, it’s no difference to me except the 
streets is emptier in a fog perhaps. I’m stone blind.” 


Shakespeare as Prose-writer. 

It might almost be erected into a rule that a great poet 
is, if lie pleases, also a master of prose. Has aiiy great 
poet essayed prose unsuccessfully? Pope, perhaps, in his 
letters. • But the reason is obvious. The most artificial 
(in no bad sense) of poets, the sword, the wig, and 
’broidered coat, showing with dexterous elegance through¬ 
out his verse, he was ill-advised enough to make his bow 
before posterity in the one form of prose which imperiously 
demands nature. Horry Walpole was artificial, and Byron 
was no child of nature, though simplicity compared with 
Walpole. But the artifice (after its differing kind and 
proportion) was in the marrow of both men. The letters 
would not have been themselves without it. Pope, on the 
contrary, deliberately “ wrote up ” and falsified his letters 
to make them “ worthy of posterity ”—which resented the 
cheat by refusing to look at them. And he never wrote, 
to begin with, without an eye on the best models and 
what his correspondents would think of him. In a more 
artificial mode of prose he might have been brilliant. 
Shelley, too, was a more than doubtful success in prose— 
for a quite opposite reason. Frankly natural, his nature 
was at its worst in prose. Even in verse he sinned by 
copiousness. Freed from the restraining banks of rhyme 
and measure, he “ slopped oyer ” with ultra-feminine 
fluency of language and sentiment; a fatal redundancy 
mars all his prose. But even Keats, with all his femininity 
of luxurious emotion, “ scores ” in his letters. There are 
few poets, perhaps, from whom we should not wish to.have 
prose. Tennyson in modern times is the great example of 
a poet who never spoke without his singing-robes. But 
we feel an instinctive conviction that Tennyson’s prose 
would have been worth having; that it would have been 
terse, strong, and picturesque—in another fashion from the 
pictorial English of the Anglo-Saxon revivalists. Indeed, 
there is manifest reason why a poet should have.command 
over “ that other harmony of prose,” as a great master of 
both has called it. The higher includes the lower; the 
more the less. He who has subdued to his hand all the 
resources of language under the exaltedly difficult and 
specialised conditions of metre should be easy lord of 
them in the unhindered forms of prose. Perhaps it is lack 
of inclination rather than of ability which indisposes a poet 
for the effort. Perhaps, also, the metrical restraints are to 
him veritable aids and pinions, the lack of which is severely 
felt in prose. Perhaps he suffers, like Claudio, “from too 
much liberty.” 

As regards the stern aloofness from prose, if one had to 
seek a parallel with Tennyson in the past probably most 
people would say his greatest exemplar was Shakespeare. 
In a sense it is true; and what would one not give that it 


were otherwise! “ The Letters of William Shakespeare ”— 
what might not the man deserve of us who should discover 
those? Ten thousand Bacons with ten thousand ciphers 
would give us never a thrill like to that! We would not 
ask for “ Shakespeare’s Love-Letters.” But Shakespeare's 
correspondence with his private friends—a letter from the 
pleasant Will to truculent old Ben appointing a meeting at 
the Mermaid ! What are the treasures of our archives, the 
epistles of kings, and the musty solemnities of ambassa¬ 
dors, to these treasures which no archives have preserved ? 
Why has the relaxing hand of Time yielded to us letters 
of Elizabethan maids-of-honour and gossipping hangers-on 
of courts, but never retained one letter of the age’s true 
king? Time is a courtier, and looks on things with the per¬ 
spective of solemn-nodding Burleigh. 

Yet though Shakespeare bequeathed us neither letters 
nor essays, not so much as a pamphlet, he has not left us 
without means of estimating what his touch would have 
been in prose. There is, of course, the plentiful prose- 
dialogue scattered through his plays. But this can 
only indirectly give us any notion of what might have 
been his power as a prose-writer. Dramatic and 
impersonal, it is directed to reproducing the con¬ 
versational style of liis period, as developed among 
the picturesque and varying classes of Elizabethan 
men and women. It is one thing with Rosalind, 
another with Orlando, another with Beatrice, another 
with Mistress Ford or Master Page, and yet another with 
his fools or clowns. Thersites differs from Apemantus, 
plain-spoken old Lafeu from plain-spoken Kent. At the 
most we might conjecture hence how Shakespeare talked. 
And if there be anywhere a suggestion of Shakespeare’s 
talk, we would look for it not so much in the overpowering 
richness of Falstaff, as in the light, urbane, good-humoured 
pleasantry of Prince Hal. Prince Hal is evidently a model 
of the cultivated, quick-witted, intelligent gentleman un¬ 
bending himself in boon society. In his light dexterity, 
his high-spirited facility, one seems to discern a reminder 
of the nimble-witted Shakespeare, as Fuller portrays him 
in the encounters at the Mermaid. No less do the veifa of 
intermittent seriousness running through his talk, the 
touches of slightly scornful melancholy, conform to one’s 
idea of what Shakespeare may have been in society. One 
can imagine him, in some fit of disgust with his com¬ 
panions such as prompted the sonnets complaining of his 
trade, uttering the contemptuous retort of Prince Hal to 
Poins: “ It would be every man’s thought, and thou art a 
blessed fellow to think as every man thinks; never a man’s 
thought in the world keeps the roadway better than 
thine.” 

But this is to consider too curiously. Let us rather take 
the passages which have a more than conversational struc¬ 
ture. The most famous is the speech of Brutus to the 
Romans: 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Oeesar, to him I say that Brutus’ love to Cws&r was no 
leas .than his. If, then, that friend demand why Brutus 
rose against Caesar, this is my answer, not that I loved 
Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Ctesar were living, and die all slaves ; than that Ctesar 
were dead, to live all free men? As Ctesar loved me, I 
weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as 
he was valiant, I honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There is tears, for his love ; joy, for his 
fortune ; honour, for hiB valour ; and death, for his ambi¬ 
tion. Who is here so base that would be a bandsman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so rude that would not be a Roman? If any, speak : 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile that will 
not love his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

This noble speech would alone prove that Shakespeare 
had a master’s touch in prose. The balance, the antithesis, 
the terseness, the grave simplicity*"of diction, make it a 
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model in its kind. Yet one can hardly say that this is the 
fashion in which Shakespeare would have written prose, 
had he used that vehicle apart from the drama. It was 
written in this manner for a special purpose—to imitate 
the laconic style which Plutarch records that Brutus 
affected. Its laconisms, therefore, exhibit no tendency of 
the poet’s own. To find a passage which we do believe 
to show his native style we must again go to Prince Hal, 
in his after-character of Henry V. The whole of the King’s 
encounter with the soldiers, who lay on his shoulders the 
private consequences of war, affords admirable specimens 
of prose. But in particular we quote as much as space will 
allow of his chief defensive utterance : 

There is no king, be his cause never so spotless, if it 
come to the arbitrament of swords, can try it out with 
all unspotted soldiers. Some, peradventure, have on 
them the guilt of premeditated and contrived murder ; 
some, of beguiling virgins with the broken seals of per¬ 
jury ; some, making the wars their bulwark, thait have 
before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
robbery. Now, if these men have defeated the law, and 
outrun native punishment, though they can outstrip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God: war is His beadle, 
war is His vengeance ; so thait here men are punished, 
for before breach of the King’s laws, in now the King’s 
quarrel: where they feared the death, they have borne 
life away ; and where they would be safe, they perish. 
Then if they die unprovided, no more is the King guilty 
of their damnation, than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. Every 
subject’s duty is the King’s, but every subject’s soul is 
his own. Therefore should every soldier in the wars do 
as every sick man in his bed, wash every mobe out of his 
conscience; and dying so, death is to him advantage: 
or not dying, the time was blessedly lost, wherein auch 
preparation was gained: and in him that escapes, it were 
not sm to think, that making God bo free an offer, He 
let him outlive that day to see His greatness, and to 
tench others how they should prepare. 

The whole is on a like level, and it is obvious that 
Shakespeare’s interest in his theme has caused him for the 
moment to forsake dramatic propriety by adopting a struc¬ 
ture much more complete and formal than a man would 
use in unpremeditated talk. It is Shakespeare defending 
a thesis with the pen, rather than Henry with the tongue. 
And you have, in- consequence, a fine passage of prose, quite 
original in movement and style, unlike other prose of the 
period, and characteristic (we venture to think) of Shake¬ 
speare himself. You would know that style again. Close- 
knit, pregnant, with a dexterous use of balance and anti¬ 
thesis, it is yet excellently direct, fluent, and various, the 
rhetorical arts carefully restrained, and all insistence on 
them avoided. Despite its closeness, it is not too close; 
there is space for free motion: and it has a masculine ring, 
a cut-and-thrust fashion, which removes it far alike from 
pedantry on the one hand and poetised prose on the other. 
Such, or something after this manner, would (we think) 
have been Shakespeare’s native style in prose: not the 
ultra-formal style he put (for a reason) into the mouth of 
Brutus. We have chosen it, in preference to other passages 
which might have been cited hearing a similar stamp, 
because it is the longest and most fully-developed passage 
in which dramatic necessity suffered the poet to indulge 
(except that speech of Brutus which, we have shown, 
cannot be taken as typically Shakespearean). 

With the Baconian dispute recently revived, it is inte¬ 
resting to ask how such passages compare with the known 
prose of Bacon. The speech of Brutus might possibly be 
Bacon’s, who loved the sententious. But surely not a 
typical passage such as we have quoted. Take an average 
extract from Bacon’s Essays : 

It is worth observing that there is no passion in the 
mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear 
. of death ; and, therefore, death is no such terrible enemy 


when a man hath so many attendants about him that can 
win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death ; 
Love delights in it; Honour aapireth to it; Grief flieth 
to it; nay, we read, after Otho the emperor, had slain 
himself, Pity (which is the tenderest of affections) pro¬ 
voked many to die, out of mere compassion to their 
Sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 

Grave, cold, slow, affecting an aphoristic brevity, and 
erring (when it does err) on the side of pedantry, could 
this style take on the virile energy and freedom of move¬ 
ment, the equipoise of concision and fluency, which we 
discern in Henry's speech, as in all Shakespeare’s charac¬ 
teristic passages? We cannot think it. And that other 
style of Bacon’s, exemplified in the Reign of Henry VII., 
expanded, formal, in the slow-moving and rather cumber¬ 
some periods which he deems appropriate to historic dig¬ 
nity, is yet more distant from Shakespeare. The more 
one studies Shakespeare, the more clearly one perceives 
in him a latent but quite individual prose-style, which, 
had he worked it out, would have been a treasurable addi¬ 
tion to the great lineage of English prose. 


Sorts and Sorts. 

The Aberdeen Public Library has just issued an interest¬ 
ing list, showing the individual reading of persons of 
different occupations, as shown by the library’s own deal¬ 
ings with its borrowers. Here are some selections from 
this list: 

A Manufacturer. 

Book-keeping by Single Entry. W. Inglis. 

Jane. (In French.) Alexandre Dumas. 

Physiognomy Illustrated. Jos. Simms. 

Aristotle. ByGrote. Edited by Bain and Robertson. 
Gas and Gas Lighting. R. H. Patterson. 

The Angler Naturalist. H. C. Pennell. 

Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. C. W. 
Merrifield. 

Book-keeping Simplified. F. T. Mitchell. 

A Young Lady. (No occupation stated.) 

This Body of Death. Adeline Sergeant. 
Understudies. Mary E. Wilkins. 

Lysbeth. H. Rider Haggard. 

Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries. C. J. S. 
Thompson. 

Of Royal Blood. W. Le Queux. 

The Hidden Model. Frances Harrod. 

Observations of a Banchwoman. E. M. Nicholl. 

The Sin of Jasper Standish. “ Rita.” 

A Shoemaker. 

Phonetic Journal. (Annual volume.) 

»» >» 

»» »» 

»« *1 

Robinson Crusoe. (In Pitman's shorthand.) 

Tales, etc. „ 

Phonographic Dictionary. „ 

Tales, etc. ,, 

A Stonecutter, (Apprentice. Aged 20.) 

Nests and Eggs of British Birds. C. Dixon. 

Bird Keeping. C. E. Dyson. 

Introduction to Study of Fungi. M. C. Cooke. 
Fo’c’s'le Yams. T. E. Brown. 

Ballads. W. M. Thackeray. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. J. G. 
Wilkinson. 

Monte Christo. Alexandre Dumas. 

Speeches on the Irish Question. W. E. Gladstone. 

A Draper. 

Memoirs of Louis XIV. Saint Simon. 

The Transvaal from Within. J. P. Fitzpatrick. 

The Three Musketeers. Alexandre Dumas. 

Angling : a Practical Guide. J. T. Burgess. 
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Fly-fishing. Sir E. Grey. 

The Book of the Dry Fly. G. A. B. Dewar. 

British Angling Flies. Theakston and Walbran. 

Sport in War. R. S. S. Baden-Powell. 

A Law Clerk. 

A Matter of Skill. B. Whitby. 

Zingra. A. M. Maillard. 

The Bast Days of Our Lord’s Passion. W. Hanna. 

The Forty Days After Our Lord's Resurrection. 
W. Hanna. 

History of the Origins of Christianity. E. Renan. 
Yol. I. 

A Wasted Crime. D. Christie Murray. 

The Day of. Reckoning. F. Du Boisgobey. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 3. E. MuddocK. 

A F 18 H-CCRER. 

The Secession in the North. J. A. Findlay. 

Miss Bretherton. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The Songs of Ireland. 3. L. Mollov. 

Milly Darrell. Miss Braddon. 

Apples of Eden. “ Estelle.” 

Dances and Marches. Schubert. 

Hard Times. Charles Dickens. 

Manual of Musical History. 3. E. Matthews. 

A Bank Clerk. 

The Cambridge Bible: Daniel. Prof. Driver. 

Life and Times of Savonarola. P. Villari. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. H. B. Swete. 

Origins of European Peoples : The Mediterranean 
Race. G. Sergi. 

The Story of Rome. N. Young. 

St. Kilda. Norman Heathcote. 

Among the Himalayas. L. A. Waddell. 

A Clergyman. 

Essays a/nd Addresses. Dr. Dale. 

A Preacher’s Life. Dr. Joseph Parker. 

The Struggle for Success. A. Stodart Walker. 

Lines from my Log-books. Autobiography of Admiral 
Hay. 

Social Life in Scotland in the 18th Century . 
H. G. Graham. Vol. I. 

A Treasury of Irish Poetry. Stopford A. Brooke 
and T. W. Rolleston. 

The Church and New Century Problems. Bishop 
Westcott and others. 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. G. lies. 

A 

Civil Engineer. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. Charles Lever. 

Philip Bennion’s Death. R. Marsh. 

The Shrouded Face. Owen Rhoscomyl. 

The Londoners. Robert Hichens. 

The Fourth Generation. Sir W. Besant. 

A Drama ' in Dutch. L. Zan 1 ;will. 

Life is Life. “ Zack.” 

On Trial. „ 

On the whole, we must refrain from inference; we inasrfc 
esehew generalisation. The Manufacturer’s selectfan 
strikes us as rather inspired. But, why Jane1 Will Mr- 
E. A. Bennett, or some other authority, inquire) 
into the popularity of Jane in this connection,, 
and report to us the result. The Young Lady 
of unstated occupation has an eye for titles. We* 
suspect—we do not know, but we suspect—that the> 
Shoemaker takes an interest in shorthand. We rather 
like our Draper; a man who knows his mind. Now, the 
Law Clerk. . . . The Fish-curer has not yet dried 

the cockles of his heart: a melodious and susceptible man 
in private, we should say. A Stone-cutter who delights 
in Fo’c’sle Tarns cannot be stony-hearted; eggs, too, and 
birds and ballads and fungi—these are his antidotal soft¬ 
nesses 1 the Irish Question is stone-cutting for his mind.. 
The Bank Clerk is beyond criticism; the Clergyman 
might exchange books with him, and preach no worse. 


But, on the whole, the Civil Engineer is most convincing; 
he manifestly reads novels (as we, alas! do not) for recrea¬ 
tion, and gets the junior assistant librarian to choose them 
for him blindfold. 


Correspondence. 


“ Prosperous ” British India. 

Sir, —Such a controversy as is involved in your re¬ 
viewer’s rejoinder would not be endured by you, nor would 
it do good. But, Sir, ought I not to be protected from 
this sort of thing? Your reviewer asserts I stated that 
“ the recent famine cost nineteen millions of lives.” No¬ 
where have I said anything of the kind. The Lancet esti¬ 
mated loss from famine for the past ten years at nineteen 
millions, and I quoted the Lancet. 

Further, your reviewer dares to say the land assessment 
is from 8 to 10 per cent, of the gross produce, in face of 
the fact that on page 590 I quote a Government table 
which shows that the “ share of the gross produce which 
the assessment, when made, was intended to convey so 
far as can be stated,” was in some instances one-fourth, in 
others one-sixth, in a few one-eighth, in two only one- 
twelfth.—Yours, &e., 

Wm. Digby. 

27, Dorset Square, N.W. 

[Mr. Digby writes to correct a statement which I have 
inadvertently ascribed to him—namely, that “ the recent 
famine cost nineteen millions of lives.” Considering the 
amount of misinformation he has to answer for, it would 
be wrong to saddle him with even one more blunder. And 
yet I have done him no serious injustice, for Mr. Digby 
has recklessly quoted a newspaper which said that that 
number had died from starvation during the last de- 
cennium of the nineteenth century. Mortality figures can 
he derived only from official sources, and Mr. Digby 
knows, or ought to know, that these sources do not bear 
out such a monstrous assertion. Nor does it tally with 
his own grossly exaggerated table of mortality on pages 
129-30. Mr. Digby asks how I dare to say that the land 
assessment is from 8 to 10 per cent, of the gross produce 
in face of the figures he gives on page 590. I-turn to the 
reference and find that his figures, even if accurate, are a 
•quarter of a century old I Verily Mr. Digby wriggles like 
a Bengali, and he plunges deeper and deeper in the mire. 
A Calcutta paper just received says that Mr. Digby “ has 
gone out of his way to blacken the face of the Englishman 
in the East and to envelop the whole administrative 
record of British India in a distorting atmospheric 
medium.” Again, “it is a book that will be quoted by 
people whose warped judgment, whose bias in argument 
and pestilent perversity for drawing wrong deductions 
are on all fours with the same qualities which are only too 
transparently manifest in the book itself.”— Your Re¬ 
viewer.] 

[We have received a further long letter from Mr. Digby, 
but the correspondence must cease with the above.] 


“ The Poetic Leg.” 

Sir,-— 1 was much interested in “ W. W.’s ” article in 
your last issue on “ The Poetic Leg,” more particularly as it 
came pat on the heels of my reading of the “ extension 
of the Johnsonian limb” in Boswell. The passage in 
question is as follows:—“ Mr. Seward saw him presented 
to the Archbishop of York, and described his bow to an 
Archbishop as such a studied elaboration of homage, such 
Digitized by VjCJVJvTC 
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an extension of limb, such a flexion of body, as have 
seldom or ever been equalled.” The italics are Boswell’s.-^ 
Yours, &c., 

Gbobqb Smith. 

10, Bayview Boad, Aberdeen. 


Anecdote of Shakespeare. 

Sik, —In an old number of The Annual Register, a.d. 
lift), I -came across the following (under the heading, 
“ Anecdote of Shakespeare Never Printed in His Works ”: 

The following letter was written by G. Peel, a Fellow 
of Ch. Ch. College, Oxford, and a Dramatic Poet, who 
belonged to the Club, to one Marie, an intimate of his : — 

“.Friend Marie,— 

"I must desyre that my Syster hyr watche 
and the Cookerie book you promysed may be sente bye 
the maft. I never longed for thy company more than last 
night: we were all very merrye at the Globe when Ned 
Alleyn did not scruple to affyme pleasauntely to thy 
friend Will that he had : stolen his speeehe about the 
qhalityes of an Actor’s exdellencve in Hamlet hys Trajedye 
from conversations manyfold whych had passed betweens 
them, and opipyons given by Alleyn touching© the sub- 
iecte. Shakespeare did not take this talks in good forte ; 
but Johnson put an end to the strife with wittylye re- 
markihge ‘ This affair needeth no contentione ; you stole 
it from Ned no doubte ’ ; do not marvel: ‘ Have you not 
eeen him act tymes out of number ? ’ 

“ Believe me most syncerilie, 

“ Yours, 

“G. P»ki..” 

I thought possibly that the letter might be. of interest at 
this time of controversy as to the authorship of the plays. 
—Yours, Ac., 

Edmund H. Hardcastle. 

Hales Place, Tenterden. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 121 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One - Guinea for the best essay, 
not exceeding 260 words, on some personal whim, habit, or non- 
literary preference. Wo award it to Mrs. M. M. Bcose, Rathalpin, 
St. Andrews, N.B., for the following: — 

A DREAM HORSE 

While a train rushes through the country, and I sit idly by 
a window in it, staring drowsily at the fields as they tear past, 
half of me is always out there on a good horse, riding along 
beside us. It is like a dream-ride, breathlessly swift and delicious, 
urfciring to me or my steed, but I note keenly the character of 
each field, the nature of the ground we cover, and each hedge and 
ditch that we dear in the race. A too preposterous obstacle, 
or the interruption of an embankment, will recall me to my other 
self, half annoyed at my foolishness, but I soon relapse into my 
gallop in any continuous stretch of country, and if the pace is 
too great, it may be one field away. I never remember a time 
when I was without this sensation, and I do net think it ever 
hod a conscious beginning, but now, looking out of a train, 
though busy with other thoughts as well, or talking to fellow - 
passengers, I have to keep up my mad: gallop with the wonderful 
jumps outside. It is a rather enchanting whimsy, beguiling a 
long journey beyond belief, and I often wonder if manv people 
share it with me, flanking all the railway lines with herds of 
scampering dream-horses. 


locked the door of this safe, would give X smart tttg at the handle 
to ascertain that the door was properly fastened, handing the 

key to Mr. H-. Then came in his little fad. He would, hat 

on head and umbrella tucked under his arm, gently take hold of 
the handle of the safe, the toes of his boots touching the safe 
at the bottom. He would then gradually let bis weight—-which 
■was about 9st.—depend upon the safe handle. There he would 
hang, for perhaps three or four minutes, slowing shaking his 
head from side to side in a deprecating manner, as who should 
say. I do not think this is secure. I think he really imagined that 
this proceeding was a severe test as to the proper closing of the 
safe, but inasmuch as his toes invariably touched the bottom of 
the safe door, it would probably not have svung forward even 
if unfastened. [A W. D., Peckbam Rye Common.] 


THE DAWDLER. 

One of my intimate friends—a person gifted beyond the ordi¬ 
nary with strong common-sense and worldly shrewdness—by his 
own confession stands admitted a dawdler. Whenever he has any 
special work to carry through, an almost invincible inclination 
to fritter away his time on all manner of trivial matters takes 

I Kissession of him, and it is only by dint of much bracing-up of 
lis will-power that he is able to put the demon of dawdling 
behind him. And, curiously enough, this failing, though con¬ 
stantly checked and repressed, is as strong now at fifty as it 
was when he was in the twenties. Yet he is a perfectly success¬ 
ful man of business, and no accusation has ever been brought 
against him of delaying or neglecting any transaction given into 
his charge. He will tell you, however, that there is no greater 
pleasure to him in life than to steal a few. minutes from a busy 
morning to trifle with some little matter which mest men would 
regard as pure and unadulterated childishness. I can never think 
of liim in this respect without the after reflection that, notwith¬ 
standing all the strain and hurry and toil that civilisation has 
engendered, the old Adam will persist in reasserting itself, and 
that the preference of old Khayyam when he sung— 

“ A book of verses underneath the bough. 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and' thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow ! ” 

can never be wholly obliterated from the human mind. 

[A. A, B., West Bromwich.] 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF DESTITUTION. 

I have a whim—call it not morbid, for it is distinctly salutary! 
—of fancying myself penniless. Not jx>or simply, but without a 
farthing «n the world, and not knowing whither to turn for the 
next meal. Could he bridge its difficulties, a millionaire would 
find this imaginative feat immensely beneficial, but even I, in my 
-small humble corner, and with no tremendous distance to span, 
am 'helped by performing it. For indulgence in my whim brings 
me in touch again with the elemental things that one loses sight 
of amid the excrescences of civilisation. Only the man who pos¬ 
sesses nothing can drink of the purest essence of heing. By this 
entire loss, imaginatively speaking, of earthly belongings, I am 
brought to the perfect realisation of myself. With money life 
is never seen in absolutely true proportions; Die knowledge that 
one has a mere penny piece quite suffices to throw a slight film 
over the mirror. That is why death, which tears the last stitch 
from our backs, is so necessary a factor in spiritual evolution, 
existence here implying something of material possession, though 
maybe only the clothes we stand up in. But my whimsical fancy 
of penury! death's nearest equivalent, is very chastening, and 
brings me near enough, for the present anvhow, to the essential 
basis of life. [H.'J.. Hadley Wood.] 


Twenty-two other entayt revived. 


Competition No. 122 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Literary 
Portrait of a “ street character.” Not to exceed 200 words. 


Other essays are as follows: — 

THE SAFE. 

Mr. H-is a suecevsful business man, of middle age. 'cute 

enough as business men go. but in one little personal peculiarity 
surely a little eccentric. Having bad his cashier lock up a large 
safe which stood in the basement, the key, together with 
cheques, loose cash, and a ledger or two, would be placed in a 
smaller safe which was in hds private room. The cashier, having 


Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Acadbmt, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
peat of Wednesday, January 22, 1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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TREHERNE’B NEW LIST. 

Jaet Pablhbed. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Da. HELEN BOURCHIER. Cr. 8 vo. Price 6 s. 
Irish Times. —“ Distinctly interesting and readable.” 
Daily Expre»* — “ A well-devised and well-told 
romance of Indian life.” 

A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. 

Bv HERBERT COMPTON. Is. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette. —“ One of the best shillingsworth 
we have of late come across .... it is readable, well- 
told and exciting from start to finish.” 

STAGE SILHOUETTES. 

By 81DNEY DARK. With 20 full-page Illustra- 
tione. Price Is. 

THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 

By JAME 8 BALL NAYLOR. Cr. 8 vo. Price 6 s. 
Daily Mail.—" Entertainingly told." 

Read M Johanna.” By Mrs. B. M. Crokeb, commencing 
January Number of Crampton’s Magazine. 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRASER. Price 6 s. 
Atheiurum.— 44 The book is well thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.” 

Onlooker.—" A strong, simple story, told with unusual 
cleverness, and a most commendable delicacy.” 

EAST OF SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 

Price 6 s. 

Punch— “Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un¬ 
commonly close.” 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. Mce 6s. 

Westminster Gazette — 44 A daring idea is well carried 
out . . . the book is more than readable.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MASON. Prioe 3s. 6 d. 
County Gentleman.— 44 A very readable book.” 

THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6 d. 
Abenleen Daily Journal.—" Mr. Marvin Dana is a 
very clever writer, and his story is well conceived and 
worked out.” 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NE 8 BIT. Price 6 s. 
Pall Mall Gazette— ‘‘Nothing pleasanter could be 

devised.”_ 

London: ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltd-. 

3, AGAR STREET. CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


I Library Edition, orown 8vo, buckram doth, bevelled 
boards, gilt tops, 2 vols. in 1, 284 pp. Price 3s. 4d. net, 
post free. 

I RICHARD GRASHAW’S ENGLISH POKMS. 

' Edited, with Introductions, Bibliography, Guide to 
the 8tudy of the Poet’s Life and Works, etc. By J. R. 
TUTIN. t A 20 pp. pamphlet of 44 Notes and Illustra¬ 
tions ” to above sent gratis and poet free on application, 
and presented with each copy oi 44 English Poems.” 
Crashaw’s “The Delights of the Muses" (non-sacred pieces). Re¬ 
printed from 1648 Edition. With Appendix of Quotations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. post free. 

J. R. TUTIN, GREAT FENCOTE, near BEDALE. YORKS. 


From the Sunday School Union’s 


THE 


NEW LIST. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At 1l. 8d. 

CAPTAIN’S FAGS: A 8chool Story. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAB BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON 8ALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

8UITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRE8ENT8, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


BROWNING AND NATURE. 


BROV 

By 

m ,au 


See GOOD 


WOODS. 


Stopford A. Brooke. 

RUSKIN’S ISOLA. 

By W. 6. Collingwood. See GOOD WORDS. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE 8EA. 

By Amy Le Few/re. See GOOD WORDS. 

fl7S IN CASH for a CORONATION ODE 

See GOOD WORDS. 


I In Prizes! 

I ISBISTEI 


ISBISTER & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


THE BRITISH CASE . 

‘ It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour 
to lay the facts before the world .’—From Dr. Doyle's Preface. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

CDe War in South Africa: 

ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE (Author of'The Great Boer War.’) 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


By W. E. CULE, Author of “Barfield's Blazer." Ac.. 
Illustrated. 

INTO STOKMY WATERS: A Story for 

Girls. By Mis. HKNRY CLARKE. M.A.. Author of "A 
High-School Girl." Arc. 

At la. 

“RED NURSKRY” SERIES. 

Small 4to, hoards, illuminated sides. 

|New Volumes Just added. 

THE NEW PLAYFELLOW. By Gertrude 

E. M. VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 

STORIES from the PILGRIM S PROGRESS. 

Arranged by E. A. MACDONAI.D. With numerous new 
Illustrations by James R. Sinclair. 

YOUNG ENGLAND. A Splendid Gift 

Book for Boys. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 5s. Two Serial Stories. “ The Htnperor's 
Trumpeter." by Albert Lee, and “ The Young Reporter." by 
William Drysdale. Stories of Life at the Great Public 
Schools, by the Rev. E. E. Bradford. M.A. fOxon). Illus- 
trated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by George P. Moon. 
Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. (Oxon). 
’* Heart's of (>ak ” : Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion. 
Papers dealing with the Birds. Animals, and Insects of 
our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth emulating. 
Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies. Stories of 
exciting Adventure by David Ker, Charles Edwardes. 
Argyll Saxby, K. M. Early, George Gale Thomas. Stories ol 
School Life and S|>orts, by W. h. Cule. B. M. Aitken. Harold 
Avory, Ac. 

THE CHILDS OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty 

eighth Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems, 
Arc. Profusely Illustrated. Serial Story- by Mary E. Murray, 
entitled ** The Wonderful Castle," illustrated by Rosa C. 
Petherick. A new feature. Series of composite Scripture 
Pictures by M. Ayoul*. illustrating the International Bible 
Lessons for the Year. " Comical Birds, Beasts, and Fishes." 
illustrated by T. W. Couldery. Besides these, there is an 
abundance of Stories and Sketches, and verses suitable for 
Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puzzles. Arc., Arc. Paper 
boards, is.; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

At Is. 

“SPLENDID LIVES” SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards. NEW VOLUME Jt.'ST ADDED. 

THE STORY of CATHERINE of SIENA. 

By FLORENCE WITTS, Author of “ Prances Willard,” A-c. 

At Is. 

HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy’a 

Book of Health. By WALTER K. EDWARDS. F.C.S. 

Cloth boards. 

GEORDIE’S YICTORY. By Margarot S. 

HAYCRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

1 MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 

Illustrated by Harold Copping. Cloth boards. 

At Sd. Net. 

NEW BOOKLET BY J. R. MILLER. D.D. 

THE SHINING HOPE. Charmingly 

j Illustrated by Scott Rankin. Enamelled Illustrated Cover 
printed in Colours Silk Cord. 

5750. U’DG ATE HILL. E.C. _ 

! From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At as. ed. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 

SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL By R.' A. TORREY. Author 
o- “ What the Bible Teaches." Ac.. A-c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By Jamei I. Yance, 

D.D. Author of " The Young Man Four Square. Imp. i6mo, 

' cloth boards. 

1S6 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For Ministers, 

! Sunday School Teachers, and others. By Prof. AMQS K. 
Wells. Author of "Sunday School Success." Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 

Examples of Successful Lives. By EDWIN A. PRATT, 
Imp. i6mo, cloth boards. 

At 2a. Sd. nat. 

Fourth Edition. lx the Press. 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography). By ** CUTHBKK 1 LENNOX ” 
With Portraits and a fine Drawing by Scott Rankin. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards. 

At Is. net. 

PRESIDENT VcKINLEY: the Story of His 

Life. By DAVID WILLIAMSON. Author of “Gladstone, the 
Man." With Illustrations. 

At 2s. Sd. 

“ BOOKS FOR THE HEART.*' 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 

New Volume. 

THE CHRISTIAN S GREAT INTEREST. 

By WILLIAM GUTHRIE. With an Introductory Essay by 
Rev. ALEXANDER SMELL 1 E. M.A. 

Booklet at Sd. 

A CALL to ARMS: Address to Young Men 

and I'pper Form Boys." By HORACE ( 1 . CKOSIiR. Fcap. 
8vo, blue leatherette, gilt top. 

Prioe 7a. Bd. 

BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 

Boys'“Annuals " this is the best, as it is the newest. It contains : 
Five‘Serial Stories—“The Lone Star Rush. " by Edmund 
Mitchell; "ContraLind of War." bv B. Aitken: “Capn Nat's 
Treasure." by Roi»crt Leighton ; “Chisholm's Chums.” a School 
Story ; and " The Sec ret of the Wondergat." by Ridegwel! 
Cullitm and (diaries Wingrove. Fifty-two Articles on the leading 
Athletic Record Holders. Ac., illustrated by well-known Artists. 

“ How to Make": a Series of Articles on Carpentry. Modelling. 
Fretwork. Arc.. Arc. 

I.nndon: ANDRKW MFI.RnSli. I'ilgrii.. Strrri. K.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. R. L. STEVENSON 


MR 8 . ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S GREAT BOOK 
ON CHINA: 

THE LAND OF 
THE BLUE GOWN. 

By the Author of “ Intimate China.” 

Medium 8 vo, with over 100 Illustrations, 21t, net. 

“ A very charming volume....few living people seem 
to have a deeper insight into the national character 
than Mrs. Little.”— Black and White. 

** Simply packed with sidelights upon the habits and 
custom! of the people.”— Echo. 

A most fascinating book... .There are few travellers 
at the present day who have had closer contact with 
Chinese life than Mrs. Archibald Little, and probably 
fewer still who ha^e an equal faculty of illuminating 
their subject.”— Giatgoic Herald. 


IN RELATION TO 

CHRISTIAN LIFE - - 
- - AND MISSIONS 

With Extracts from Hitherto 

UNPUBLISHED 


l. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

Second Larok Edition. 

MRS. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL: 


SEE THE 


THE YELLOW FIEND. 

By the Author of “Brown V.C.,” etc. j 

6s. Green Cloth Library. 6s. I 

“ Mrs. Alexander has not written a more interesting 
novel than ‘ The Yellow Fiend.’ World. ! 

“Brightly written, and will hold the reader’s interest 
throughout.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ There are few readers who will not follow this re¬ 
markably good story with intense interest to the end.” 
— Lloyd's Newspaper. 

2. By the Author of “ Susannah ” : 

The MATING of a DOVE 


SUNDAY 
at HOME 


A. & C. BUCK’S 
LIST. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE HEW 

TESTAMENT. Jowett Lectures for 1901. By 
PERCY GARDNER, Litt-D., Professor of CIiubicsJ 
Archseo:ogy in Oxford University. Author of Ex- 
ploratio Evangelica.” Crown 8 vo, cloth. Price 6 s. 

« A masterly book, to be thoroughly recommended to 
Christians who are intellectually in earnest, and to be 
noted by the Churches as a sign of the times.”—The Rev. 
Allan Menzies, D.D. in “ 8 t. Andrew.” 

“ A contribution of great value to a movement which, 
whether we agree with it oj not, is having a marked 
inflnence upon the best spiritual thought of our tunes. 
It is a powerful plea for the Christianity of experience 
in place of the Christianity of tradition, which many 
men of intelligence and strong religious earnestness find 
themselves no longer able to accept.”— The Manchester 
Guardian. 

SCOTTISH MEH OF LETTERS IH 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY 
GREY GRAHAM, Author of “Social Life of Scot¬ 
land in the Eighteenth Century.” Demy 8 vo, cloth, 
containing 32 full-page Portra ts. Price 18s. 

“ His literary judgments are sane and impartial. Not 
a page of what he writes but is suggestive, inspiring 
above all things in his readers a desire for more.”— The 
Daily Mail. 

“It is always fresh and readable. . . . One of the 
brightest and most clever of the popular books of the 
year; a book which will oertainly receive, and which 
thoroughly deserves, a wide and appreciative audience.” 

, — The Aberdeen Journal. 


6s. 


By MARY E. MANN. 
Green Cloth Library. 


For FEBRUARY. PRIHCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO 


“ A very high class piece of work, inspired throughout 
with vital interest, pure sentiment, ana much beauty of 
description.”— Eastern Daily Express. 

“A distinctly attractive story, . . . interesting 
and pathetic, the whole story is written with a sympa¬ 
thetic hand, and is by turn full of fun and pathos.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ Extremely clever, . . . there is not an uninteresting 
page between the covers.”— Daily Chronicle. 

3. MR. UNWIN ban fust published a New and 
Thrilling Novel by MRS. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, entitled: 

THE INSANE ROOT. 

With a Frontispiece. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A MARY F. 

ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 7 b. 6 d. 

CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By 

H. G. WELLS. Author of “ Anticipations.” Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 2 s.; paper, Is. 

THE LITERARY LION OF THE DAY IN RUSSIA. 

FOMA CORDYEEFF (THOMAS THE PROUD). 

By MAXIM GORKY. Cloth, 6 s. Secon i edition. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATU- 

RI 8 T. By HARRY FURNIS 8 . Over 300 Illustra¬ 
tions, 32s. 


READY THIS DAY. fid. 

WITH FRONTISPIECE. W 

50,000 MILES UNDER 
THE UNION JACK 

With T. R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York. 

With 29 Pictures by ALFRED PEARSE, 

Special Artist for The Sphere. 

Seethe LEISURE HOUR for February. 

READY THIS DAY, 6d. 


NOMY: Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.), completing 
the work. By J. SHIELD NICHOL80N, » rofessor 
of Political Eoonomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
• Author of " Money and Monetary Problems,” 
“ Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism,” 
“Strikes and Social Problems.” Demy 8 vo, cloth. 
Price 158. 

“The issue of the concluding volume of tbs monu¬ 
mental work marks an epoch in the history of political 

economy on this side of the Border.Ripe 

scholarship, wide reading, an observant eye, a clear 
logical faculty, and an all embracing grasp of principles 
down to their minutest details mark him out at once as 

a fit successor to Adam 8 milh.To appraise 

this book as it deserves is beyond our power, and we 
would only desire briefly to sum up our appreciation of 
it in the recommendation that no one who has the 
opportunity should fail to read it.”— The A erdeen 
Journal. 

“An important contribution to the literature of 
economic science, and it is but iust to say that it throws 
light upon many qaestions which have been treated by 
the author's predecessors more or less obscurely.”— 
The Daily Noes. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. BY C. 

■ *•" IIwWwL VI Will III VIIV. t.f/wis HIND. In Clown 8 vo. oloth. Price 8 a. 6 d. 


By J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 

Illustrated by Harry Furnish. 

See the LEISURE HOUR for February, 

THE RISE AND FALL OF 


LEWI 8 HIND. In ciown 8 vo, cloth. Price 8 a. 6 d. 

“Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist 
style, showing a keen eye for incident, lively imagina¬ 
tion, and no little humour.”— The Daily Telegraph. 

“ Always readable and interesting. . . The book 
will, by its serious tone and much varied interest, 
attract any thoughtful reader of refined taste.”— The 
Scotsman. 


BEFORE I FORCET. Being the Autobio- 

graphy of a Chevalier dTndustrie. Written by 
ALBERT CHEVALIER. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
Second Edition. 

TWELFTH IMPRESSION.—Entirely re-set with 
new type. 

STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE, a 

Practical Handbook lor Writers and 8 tudents. By 
PAUL ALLARDYCE. Cloth, Is. 

ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION 

AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

By GERALD BERKLEY HERTZ. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

F. C. COULD. The Modern Chronicles 

of Froissart. Draw and Written by F. CAR- 
RUTHER 8 GOULD. See the February Number 

of /be < ngllsh Illustrated Magazine. Price 6 d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SOCIETY JOURNALISM. 

By T. H. 8 . E 8 COTT. 

Seethe LEISURE HOUR for February- 


THE THAMES LICHTS. 

By GERTRUDE BACON. 

Seethe LEISURE HOUR for February. 


ON THE WRONG SCENT. 

A COUPLETS STORY. 

By KATHLEEN DESMOND. 

Seethe LEISURE HOUR for February. 

READY THI8 DAY, 6d. 


WHO’S WHO, 1902. AHAHHUAL 

Biographical Dictionary, with which is incorporated 
“Men and Women of the Time.” Containing about 
15,000 Biographies. 1,400 pages, crown 8 vo, 5e. net, 
or in full red leather, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6 d. net. 
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BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1902. Edited by EMILY 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips has just revised the final proofs 
of his “ Ulysses,” which will be published in book form by 
Mr. John Lane a few days after its production at' Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on February 1. 


D’Annunzio’s “Francesca da Rimini” has been drawing 
enormous houses in Italy, in spite of the adverse criticism 
of the first representation. At Naples and Florence it was 
impossible to procure a seat on the day of performance. 
On the second representation at Florence the author was 
called before the curtain four times at the dose of the 
third act. To the February number of the Fortnightly 
Mr. Arthur Symons will contribute an artide on “ Fran¬ 
cesca da Rimini," containing translations in the original 
metre of detached scenes. 


Mb. Fisher Unwin has arranged for a new series of 
novels, to be called “ The First Novel Library.” Mr. 
Fisher Unwin informs us that he “ will require a book to 
reach a certain level of excellence ” to be included in this 
series, and that no author will be admitted without “ the 
publisher’s pledge to the public that he has sterling worth." 
The first writer to be thus honoured is a Mr. Miles Amber. 
The book is called Wistons. 


In a lecture given by Mr. F. H. Trench some years ago 
he related an anecdote that throws light on the earnings of 
the late Mr. Aubrey de Vere as a poet. Mr. Trench said 
that Mr. de Yere and Mr. Justice Wright had once a con¬ 
versation on earnings in literature and earnings at the Bar. 
" For my part," said Mr. de Vere, “ I call no man poor who 
can—as I can—double his income at any moment.” 
“How?” asked the Judge. “By laying down my pen,” 
replied the poet. 


Many readers and most writers must sometimes have 
asked themselves on what terms the Queen of Roumania. 
supplies the articles and tales she is so often invited to con¬ 
tribute to various periodicals in Germany, England, and the 
United States. She in all cases expects adequate remunera¬ 
tion, and the more highly she is paid, the better she is 
pleased. The Royal lady is said to have been delighted by 
the exceptionally large sum she received from a Chicago 
publisher for her volume of fairy tales. Her excellent 
business arrangements have, moreover, the effect of benefit¬ 
ing the poor of Bucharest, for all Her Majesty gains by her 
pen she distributes in charity. 

We have received from Messrs. Metcalfe & Co., of Cam¬ 
bridge, a pamphlet by Mr. Lionel Horton-Smith, containing 


a hymn by Macaulay, “ an effort of his early childhood,” 
now first published. This is the second verse: 

Some men make Gods of red and blue, 

And rob their Sovereign of his due: 

The good shall go to Heaven. The fell 
Blasts of thy wrath can bear to hell. 

1 • 

The Pall Mall Gazette is responsible for the announce¬ 
ment that Lord Rosebery has been engaged for some time 
in writing a novel, and that he has re-written his manu¬ 
script three times. The book, which some say may be 
called The Furrow, may be published in the autumn. 

Sir Wemtss Reid’s Life of William Black is announced 
for the spring. The late editor of The Speaker was an 
intimate friend of Mr. Black’s, and he has had access to a 
large amount of correspondence. There should be much 
interesting material pertaining to the days when William 
Black was a leader-writer on the Daily News. 

We understand that had not the lawsuit between Mr. 
Hall Caine and Messrs. Pearson been settled out of court, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Rufus Isaacs would have 
appeared for Mr. Hall Caine, and Sir Edward Clarke for 
Messrs. Pearson. Each side, pays its own costs, and Mr. 
Hall Caine, who was to have drawn £2,000 for the 
serial rights of his story, receives payment only for what 
has been published. In Household Words, which is now 
edited by Mr. Hall Caine’s son, The Eternal City is 
appearing week by week. To tho current number Mr. 
Hall Caine contributes an article called “ Forewords,” in 
the course of which lie remarks: 

The Eternal City, like the great book I have referred to, 
David Copperfield, has been publicly insulted by a charge 
of immorality, and in offering my story for its first com¬ 
plete serial publication in this country to the public of 
Household Words, which Dickens created, I feel justified 
in the belief that there is nothing in my work which 
wrongs the traditions his name established. 


Major Martin Hume speaks out plainly in a letter to 
tho Daily Chronicle on the constitution of the new British 
Academy. We extract two passages : 


The fault, however, which I find in the list is not so 
much the exclusion of this or that deserving scholar, 
though on this point much hereafter will have to be said, 
as the continuation of the old and utterly baseless tradi¬ 
tion that all culture and literary learning must of neces¬ 
sity be sought in the ranks of university professors. The 
national academies, which do so much in other lands to 
secure the proper recognition of literature, cast their nets 
widely, and gather into the area of their choice men of 
letters whose published works in all branches of litera¬ 
ture have gained the approval of competent critics. The 
fact of an author’s being an university professor, whilst 
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not militating against him, is certainly nothing in his 
favour. . . 

I am not disputing for a moment that a vast amount of 
excellent and learned work is constantly being produced 
by some of the professors included in the Academy list, 
though Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Bryee have performed their 
best work since they gave up teaching ; but my contention 
is that, in addition to those mentioned by Mr. Gosse, 
there are several literary men whose names will occur to 
any cultivated reader as having created more worthy pub¬ 
lished work in the last ten years than, three-fourths of the 
professors who crowd the Academy list, and I emphatic¬ 
ally claim for such working men of letters their fair 
share of the honours and rewards due to literature alone, 
ns apart from the profession of oral teaching. 


Tub motive of “ Benjamin Swift’s ” new novel, Sordon, 
is characteristic of the author. It deals with the problem 
whether it is pardonable to commit the “ merciful crime ’’ 
of delivering from the burden of existence the man suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease. 


Thb Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr. James 
S. Cotton, for many years editor of the Academy, to carry 
out the revision of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, de¬ 
cided on some time ago. Mr. Cotton was the late Sir 
William Hunter’s chief assistant in the original compilation 
of the great work he is now to revise and bring up to date. 


It is a weak point, and a symptom of weakness, in the 
fiction of to-day that it so seldom adds to our permanent 
mental stock of characters. Few, indeed, are the allusions 
in essays and leading articles to characters out of the 
immense mass of current fiction. Novels come and go, 
and take their characters with them. It must have been 
gratifying to Mr. Anstey to see in a Xeus literary- 

leader of a few days ago a casual mention of old Mr. 
Lightowler in his story The Giant's Rohe. Such resurrec¬ 
tions are honey to an author. The Pall Mall Magazine, 
we see, has been asking a number of novelists to answer 
the following question : “ Which are the greatest characters, 
not in the works of one novelist, but in those of the 
world’s novelists generally? ” A few of the replies are as 
follows: 


Mrs. Craigie . 

Mr. Zangwill. 

Miss Braddon . 

Ian Maclaren. 

Mr. W. E. Norris. 

Mr. Rider Haggard ... 

Mrs. Grand . 

Miss Edna L.vall . 

Mr. Hall Caine. 


Don Quixote. 

Don Quixote. 

Clarissa Harlowr. 

Colonel Xeiveonie. 

Tito Melema. 
liomola. 

John Jnglesani. 

David Klginbrod. 

Don Quixote.—Sidney Carton. 
— Diana I ernon. — Lama 
Doone. 


The Daily Xen-s article referred to al>ovc deals with a 
question propounded in the current Author : “How far is 
the writer of fiction entitled to make use of real people for 
his work ? ” So far, obviously, as discretion and good taste 
will permit; and of this the author had best be the only 
and the timely judge. Else he may rouse in the bosom 
of a friend a feeling like that which possessed Thackeray’s 
friend Andrew Arcedeckne, who was the original of Harry 
Foker. Arcedeckne did not go to law about it. “He bided 
his time, like Prosper le Gai, and it arrived on the night 
of Thackeray’s first lecture on the English humorists. 
Arcedeckne met him at the Cider Cellars, surrounded by a 
crowd congratulating him on his brilliant success. ‘ How 


are you, Thack ? ’ cried Arcedeckne. ‘ I was at your show 
to-day at Willis's. What a lot of swells you had there— 
yes ! But I thought it was dull--devilish dull! I'll tell 
you what it is, Thack, you want a piano.’ ” 


Tub large provincial town, as a field for novelists, has 
been too little considered. Rural England has been culti¬ 
vated by novelists like a garden, and there is hardly a 
county which has not inspired novels. But cities like Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol are 
surely worth study. Human nature is the same in all, but 
its colouring and the minor directions imparted to it differ. 
Why do not these motives tempt novelists when the 
novelist’s eye is for ever roving in search of freshness. We 
do not make the suggestion in the interests of the highest 
fiction, but some publisher might do well to produee a 
series of twelve novels, each of which would be laid in an 
English city or town of the provinces, and be the work of a 
writer native to, or closely acquainted with, the locality. 
We are reminded of such possibilities by receiving from 
Messrs. Newnes a sixpenny edition of Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks’ The Manchester Man, once a widely-read story. As 
a picture of Manchester, it is, of course, obsolete. Even 
in 1876, the year of its publication, Mrs. Banks remarked 
that little of the Manchester she had depicted remained 
intact. Nor is the Manchester of Mary Jiarton more 
modem. Many large towns appear to have no novelists at 
all, except historical novelists. Where is the novel of 
modem Birmingham? Or of Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 Both 
these cities have a life all their own, and Liverpool offers 
great possibilities to the unarrived novelist. 


While Mr. George Gissing is reducing Forster’s Life 
of Dickens to a size suitable to modem minds and pockets, 
an American firm of publishers is endeavouring to bring 
Dickens’^ works within the reach of millionaires. To do> 
this they begin by naming 130,000 dollars as the price 
of their set, and limiting the edition to fifteen sets. Each 
set will contain 130 volumes, so that the cost will be 
1,000 dollars per volume. We understand from the New 
York Times Saturday Review, .which gives interesting 
particulars of the enterprise, that four sets have already 
been sold. The adventurous publisher is Mr. George D. 
Sproul, of New York. The editor-in-chief is Mr. Frederic 
G. Kitton, who will write a bibliographical article for each 
novel, and a topographical article for each. Associated 
with him are Messrs. Austin Dobson, Percy Fitzgerald, 
Edmund Gosse, George Gissing, Algernon Swinburne, 
Clement Scott, George Saintsbury, William Michael Ros¬ 
setti, and others, all of whom have been associated with 
Dickens or his works, and each of whom will write a special 
introduction to some one of the volumes. The only Ameri¬ 
can in the list is Mr. Bret Harte, who will write the introduc¬ 
tion to Martin Chuzzleieit. The illustrations, which are 
to be bound separately,- will fill seven or eight volumes. 
An entire new set of illustrations will be made for the 
edition by Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. Gordon Browne, Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, Mr. H. M. Brock, and Mr. H. M. Paget. 
Each is to illustrate the subjects best adapted to his own 
particular style. Besides these original drawings there will 
be included in the edition all illustrations which have been 
drawn for the original editions, and all those of merit 
which have been made for sets of Dickens during the past 
fifty years. 


If Dickens ever dreamed that he dwelt in marble halls, 
his dream is coming true. Even in his waking moments 
he was rather fond of dress and glitter, and here he has 
them both in excelsis. The volumes, we are told, are to lie 
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about 12 by 10 inches in size, and printed from type on 
the finest Italian parchment. It has been difficult hereto¬ 
fore to obtain satisfactory results from type on parchment, 
but the new secret process of the University Press in 
Boston, which is doing the work, gives a clear, clean imprint 
which does not affect the life of the parchment. The 
feature of the text, and that which contribute" most 
largely to the expense of the publication, is the illumina¬ 
tion. The chapter headings, the beginnings of paragraphs, 
and many capital letters will be done in water-colour by 
hand, and those which have been done already show a 
skilful adaptation of old models to modem lettering. Those 
who are now engaged in the work of illuminating are Mr. 
Boss Turner, of Boston, and Mr. Nestore Leoni. The num¬ 
ber of illuminations, together with the fact that the pages 
are printed on only one side, make necessary the splitting 
of many novels into several volumes. For example, 
Pickwick Papers, which fill six volumes. If the combined 
labours of critics, printers, illuminators, and the publisher 
result in giving happiness to fifteen millionaires, we do 
not know that any harm will be done. Indeed, if you can 
consider the enterprise as the establishment of fifteen 
Dickens museums, the enterprise seems almost to deserve 
success. To no more personal enthusiasm are we stirred. 


Is the same American paper we find some marvellous 
opinions concerning Smollett accorded the dignity of edi¬ 
torial type. The writer is so zealously “ topical ” as to see 
in the recent reprints of early English novelists the logical 
result of the popularity of Richard Carvel, indicating an 
attempt on the part of publishers to guide the newly- 
awakened appetite of the reading public in the direction of 
those historical novels which Prof. Brander Matthews thinks 
are the most trustworthy—viz., those that were “ a-writing 
while their history was a-making.” But the attempt is 
“ doomed, to failure.” It is certain, we are told, that 

the average modern reader, if he takes a volume of 
Smollett out of the library as a “ change ” from contem¬ 
porary literature will not be long before returning to his 
Winston Churchill and Mary Johnston. For by this time 
the interest in fiction of the type of Roderick Random is 
scarcely more than antiquarian. A literary specialist, 
preparing a thesis on the development of the English 
novel in the eighteenth century, is, of course, doomed to 
wade through it. There are also a few historical re¬ 
searchers to whom its fulness of detail respecting the 
status and work of naval surgeons during that period will 
be of value. But if the first test of a living book is that 
it shall be readable, there is not one of these twelve 
volumes that is not as dead as a doornail. Their appear¬ 
ance in booksellers’ windows to-day is an evidence not of 
a revival, but of an exhumation. The dull and dirty 
record of night brawls and intrigues and sharpers’ tricks 
which makes up the staple of picaresque fiction can no 
longer be read for pleasure. Accordingly, the reflection 
that comes most naturally after glancing through a chapter 
of Smollett is one of thankfulness not only that the soc'al 
conditions therein described have become obsolete, but 
also that the taste of readers has been cultivated to such 
a point that it would now reject such novels as intolerable. 

We think that the probable behaviour of the “ average 
modern reader” towards Smollett is correctly indicated, 
but there our endorsement of these opinions ends. Great 
work is great work to the end—beshrew the taste of “ the 
average modem reader.” Let him return to his Winston 
Churchill and Mary Johnston, but do not let it be imagined 
that his doing so is a valid slur on Smollett. Even literary 
students may not find time to read Smollett often, but 
when they do make time, they read him not as 
dry-as-dust students of the development of fiction, but 
with enjoyment of Lis masculine characterisations, his 


unfettered humour, and his grip of human nature. Does 
the " average modern reader ’’lack variety of appetite; can 
he digest only the literary cookery of his own age? 


It appears that in America, as in England, the connec¬ 
tion between literature and politic® is being strengthened. 
Mr. Booth Tarkington, the author of The Gentleman from 
Indiana, is to be a candidate for the Indiana Legis¬ 
lature, and the newspapers have been discussing the broad 
question whether authors ought to enter that field of 
human activity which surprises by itself. Some of them 
scent danger to the professional politician. The Chicago 
Record-Herald, for instance, has these free remarks: 

The “ literary fellers ” are taking altogether too lively 
an interest in politics to permit the professional poli¬ 
ticians to feel at all secure. Here in Chicago, for instance 
we have the Hon. Ernest McGaffey, poet, holding a 5,000 
dollar a year city job, thus causing some ward politician 
to stand outside hungry and hurt at the public’s in¬ 
gratitude, and even now it is rumoured that a luminous 
literary star—-a great editor, in ffct—has a desire to 
occupy the seat held down by the Hon. “ Billy ” Mason 
in the United States Senate. President Roosevelt is 
himself a literary man, and Mr. Tarkington, in the 
announcement of his candidacy for membership in the 
Indiana legislature, frankly declares that he wishes this 
to be the beginning of a political career which shall land 

him in Congress at least.We shall watch 

Mr. Tarkington with steadfast interest. If he gets him¬ 
self elected, it may come to pass that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich shall some day be Mayor of Boston, and that 
New York will turn from Platt to William Dean Howells 
for political guidance. Mr. Tarkington is undoubtedly 
but one of the signs presaging the breaking of a new 
light. 


The sum of £27 has been paid this week at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale-rooms for the MS. of a sonnet addressed by 
Mary Lamb “ To Emma, learning Latin, and Desponding.” 
The MS. is in Charles Lamb’s handwriting, and is dated 
Enfield, August 22, 1827. This sonnet was printed in the 
Athenceum a fortnight ago as probably “unpublished,” but 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has since pointed out that it appeared in 
Blackwood in Mary Lamb’s lifetime. The sonnet is as 
follows: 

Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears, 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face; 

Pallid and care-worn with ;hy arduous race. 

In few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 
In new tasks hardest still the first appears. 

A right good Scholar shalt thou one day be, 

And that no distant one ; nay, even She, 

Who now to thee a star far off appears, 

That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid—- 
The language-loving Sarah of the Lake-— 

Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This will make 
Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains, 

Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 

Mart Ann Lamb. 
Enfield, 22 Augst. 1827. 

The Emma of the lines was Emma Isola, who lived with 
the Lambs until her marriage, in 1833, to Edward Moxon, 
the publisher. 


A correspondent writes :—“ Having read with interest 
your article in your issue of the 11th on ‘The Poetic 
Leg,’ I thought it would not he amiss to remind you of 
this passage in Marlowe’s Edward II.; 

’Tis not a black coat and a little band, 

A velvet eaped cloak, faced before with serge, 

And smelling to a nosegay all the day$-> 
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Or holding of a napkin un your hand, 

Or saying a long grace at table's end, 

Or making low legs to a nobleman. 

Or looking downward with your eyelids close. 

And saying ‘ Truly, ain’t may please your honour,’ 
Can get you any favour with great men." 


I> our issue of December 21 we printed a review of a 
volume of the Thrush, under the heading “ To What 
End! ” Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, the editor of the Thrush, 
s»nt us a reply, which we thought was quite unnecessarily 
drawn out. In the interest of our readers we declined 
to fill three columns with Mr. Ellis’s defence, but we have 
most freely offered him reasonable space' in which to 
contest our reviewer’s judgment. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Ellis’s and our own ideas of the space required for an 
“ adequate rejoinder ” cannot be reconciled, and he now 
requests us to state (we gladly do so) that his reply to 
our article will appear in the February issue of the 
Thrush. We are always willing to allow space to au 
author who wishes to reply to a criticism appearing in the 
Academy, but there is a necessary limit to our hospitality. 


Bibliographical. 

The death of Mr. Aubrey deVere has come upon me with 
a sense of personal loss, for, though I did not know him in 
the flesh, he had been a correspondent of mine, and had 
revealed in his letters a very winning individuality. I 
received from him several of his later volumes, such as the 
Med i oral lieeords and Sonnets (1893), and it is to him, if I 
remember rightly, that I owe my copy of his In fant Bridal 
and other Poems (1864 edition), which had previously been 
in the possession of Sir Henry Taylor. It is to him cer¬ 
tainly that I owe my copy of his father’s Sonnets (1875 
edition), and of his brother's translation of the “ Odes of 
Horace ” (1888). It is to he feared that he will always be 
confused with his father, Sir Aubrey de Yere; and not 
unnaturally, for not only were their names alike (as com¬ 
monly printed, for the son was christened “ Aubrey 
Thomas ’’), but they both indulged largely in the com¬ 
position of dramatic poems. So frequently is their 
identity merged that we find the Daily Telegraph of last 
Wednesday attributing the poetical play, “ Mary Tudor,” 
to the son instead of to the father. 

Mr. de Yere last came liefore the public, 1 think, in 1898, 
when Messrs. Macmillan published the fifth and sixth 
volumesof the latesteditionof his Poetical Works. This had 
been preceded in 1893 by an edition of the works in seven 
volumes, issued by the same publishers. An edition in 
three volumes, published, in 1884, bore the imprint of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. There is no space in this column 
for a complete bibliography of Mr. deYere, hut I may note 
that there have been two volumes of selections from his 
work in verse—one brought out in 1894 by Mr. (4. E. 
Woodberry, and another issued in 1890 by Mr. -John 
Dennis. His Essays on Poetry came out in 1887, and two 
years later we had his Essays Literary and Ktliical. A 
thoroughly comprehensive edition of his verse is much to 
be desired, for purposes of reference. For the purposes 
of the every-day reader, Mr. Dennis’s Selections may lie 
recommended. They have a useful expository preface. 
An estimate of Mr. de Yore’s verse will be found in the 
fifth volume of Sir Henry Taylor's Works. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood’s George Washington has certainly 
not been produced to meet " a felt want,” so far as this 


country is concerned. “ The First American ” has been 
much exploited in England of recent years. An account 
of Washington, thus entitled, came out here so recently 
as 1900. Two years before that we had a monograph by 
H. B. Carrington on Washington the Soldier. This, 
again, had been preceded by The True George Washing¬ 
ton, by P. L. Ford (1897); The True Story of George 
Washington, by E. S. Brookes (1895); by Washington: 
A Model in His Library and in His Life (1895); two 
memoirs, by B. T. Johnson and by Elizabeth E. Seelye; 
a two-volume Life, by H. Cabot Lodge (1889); a Life 
“studied anew,” by E. E. Hale (1888); and last, but not 
least in popularity, The Boyhood and Manhood of 
George Washington, by W. Thayer, which has frequently 
been reprinted during the last two decades. This book 
by Mr. Thayer has been in great favour, with young 
readers especially. 

The new editor of Household Words is trying a very 
interesting experiment. Side by side with his father's 
Eternal City he is running as a serial the melodramatic 
romance which its author, Mrs. Archer Clive, called Paul 
V err oil, but which is now entitled Who Killed Paul 
Ferroll’s Wife? Mr. Hall Caine, jun., shows excellent 
judgment in not reprinting Mrs. Clive’s Why Paul 
Ferroll Killed His Wife, a story greatly inferior to 
Paul Ferroll —published, indeed, a few years later, and 
altogether a mistake in judgment. Paul Ferroll came 
out in 1855 ; the prologue to it, in 1860. Both, it may 
be remembered, were re-issued last year by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. The former has quite an historical interest, 
as being without doubt the first of the “ sensational 
'works which Miss Braddon and others were destined to 
produce so largely. 

The friends and admirers of the late Henry Septimus 
Sutton are endeavouring, apparently, to obtain a Civil 
List pension for his widow. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Balfour had previously had any know¬ 
ledge of Mr. Sutton’s performances as a writer. Our 
First Lord of the Treasury has never made any public 
exhibition of a wide acquaintance with the belles lettres. 
Of Mr. Sutton’s verse some specimens are given in Pal- 
grave’s Treasury of Sacred Song, but the best available 
presentation of his work and worth is to be found in the 
tenth volume (“ Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse ”) of 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century (a title already 
out of date). Therein Mr. Balfour would discover that 
Sutton’s writings were highly appreciated by Emerson, 
by Miss Rossetti, and by Dr. James Martineau. 

Bibliography is becoming positively fashionable. Here 
is a reprint of the Meditations and Vows, Divine and 
Moral, of Bishop Hall; and the editor, Mr. Charles Sayle, 
is careful to preface it by a list of its various impressions, 
complete up to the date of the Bishop’s death, and partial 
afterwards. The most recent separate reprint was, seem¬ 
ingly, that which was included in 1851 in “Pickering’s 
Classics.” “ It is curious,” remarks Mr. Sayle, “ that 
Lowndes’ Bibliographers' Manual, though it devotes four 
columns to the works of Bishop Hall, ignores the existence 
of his Meditations and Vows altogether.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph on Hobbes, in the 
“ English Men of Letters” series, will, of course, be wel¬ 
come when it arrives. Hobbes was not, however, a man 
of letters in the precise sense of the term, and he figured 
much more naturally in the “ Philosophical Classics ” of 
Messrs. W. Blackwood, for whom Mr. George Croom 
Robertson wrote a quite udequate biography and exposi¬ 
tion. Hobbes, I fear, is not very greatly read, except by 
students; but a volume of bis Ethics (in Selections) ap¬ 
peared in 1898, and four years previously came a new 
edition of the Behemoth. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Decorative Verse. 

The Collected Poem* of A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
Duclaux). (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Madame Duclaux, best known by her maiden name of 
Mary Robinson, has here collected all of her published 
poems which she considers worth preserving. To the 
lovers of present-day poetry she is well known as a true 
poet, with a native lyrical gift, cultivated by a keen 
artistic sense. The work by which she made her name 
had the freshness and joy in song for its own beautiful 
sake which belongs to youth. Her later work is ovei- 
shaded by the pale cast of thought—more subdued, and 
dower in movement. Whether the earlier work be not 
the more individual we shall have to question. It cer¬ 
tainly makes the more fascinating appeal in its sweet 
feeling, its lyric music, its fine and carefully select dic¬ 
tion. There is no passion in her poetry, but merely the 
note of pensive weariness common to the minor poets of 
the day. In some this is infused with a tragedy, or per¬ 
meated with a subtle fragrance of emotion, which re¬ 
deems it from the reproach of monotonous weakness. So 
much cannot be said of Madame Duclaux. She claims 
that she has always “ the least apparent loved the most.” 
But, though to some degree “ a poet of one mood in all 
her lays, it cannot be said of her, as a sister-singer with 
the same note of world-sadness says of herself, that she 
has “ On all fields a flash of silver-grays, And on all seas 
the colours of a dove.” Her poetry is noticeably bright 
and versi-coloured, apart from its sentiment; and if a 
lover of the unobvious (which is the trait of modem cul¬ 
ture), she has no tendency towards cloistral and reticent 
hues or things. But, though coloured verse, it is not rich 
verse: it has not sufficient substance for that; it has not 
closeness, force, or power of imagery. As a whole, there 
is more fancy than imagination; but the fancy does not 
display itself in imagery. Perhaps one might call it deco¬ 
rative verse. To borrow another metaphor from paint¬ 
ing, Madame Duclaux inclines rather to colours than 
values, while her sense of form and symmetry is 
trained and delicate. She has a genuine gift of metrical 
melody (as distinct from harmony, that larger power 
which few women, and not very many men, possess) ; and 
within its range and kind her music is generally sweet, 
fluent, and spontaneous. She has a finished technique 
and diction, entirely adequate to what she attempts; her 
taste is admirable; and on the external side of art it is 
seldom possible to find fault with her. 

This, however, is to speak of Madame Duclaux at large, 
and at her most typical. When one comes to consider 
her in detail, it needs much extension and many excep¬ 
tions. Though her central mood be that of pensive 
weariness, and though this constantly recurs, she touches 
incidentally more than one mood of humanity, including 
the Btrain of sheer gladness. Poems, too, there are in 
which she reaches a deeper and more intimate emotion 
than is her wont. At the head of these we should place 
what we think, on the whole, the'finest poem she has 
written, “ The Dead Friend.” Here Madame Duclaux unites 
to her gifts of form and expression a subtlety of feeling 
not surpassed by writers whose province is subtlety. It 
is a beautiful and tender poem: 

I. 

When you were alive, at least. 

There were days I never met you. 

In the study, at the feast, 

By the hearth, I could forget you. 

Moods there were of many days 
When, methinks, I did not mind you. 

Now, oh now, in any place 


Wheresoe’er I go, I find you! 

You. . . . but how profoundly changed, 
Oh you dear-belov'd dead woman 1 
Made mysterious and estranged, 

AU-perVading, superhuman. 

Ah ! to meet you as of yore, 

Kind, alert, and quick to laughter ; 

You, the friend I loved Before ; 

Not this tragic friend of After. 

ii. 

The house was empty where you came no more ; 
I sat in awe and dread ; 

When, lo 1 I heard a hand that shook the door ; 

And knew it was the Dead. 

One moment—ah!—the anguish took my side, 
The fainting of the will. 

“ God of the living, leave me not! ” I cried, 
And all my flesh grew chill. 

One moment; then I opened wide my heart 
And open flung the door: 

“What matter whence thou comest, what thou 
art?— 

Come to me! ” . . . Nevermore. 

III. 

They be at peace, the darkness fills 
The hollow of their empty gaze. 

The dust falls in their ears and stills 
The echo of our fruitless days ; 

The earth takes back their baser part; 

The brain no longer bounds the dream ; 

The broken vial of the heart 
Lets out its passion in a stream. 

And in this silence that they have, 

One inner vision grows more bright: 

The Dead remember in the nave 
As I remember here to-night. 


In this otherwise perfect poem Madame Duclaux’s judg¬ 
ment lias for once erred, by the inclusion of the third sec¬ 
tion. Good though its lines be, taken by themselves, 
they come as an anti-climax after the climactic emotion 
of the stanza which concludes the second section. This 
third section, indeed, is so intrusive that we might sus¬ 
pect it for an unlucky after-thought did we not know it to 
be such. “ The Dead Friend ” appeared first in the National 
Observer, under Mr. Henley’s rlgime ; and readers who 
there admired it will remember that it ended, as art ob¬ 
viously demands it should end, with the second section. 
Not often does such a good artist as Madame Duclaux so 
weaken a poem as she has weakened uus. 

Nowhere else, we think, does she ■ touch poignancy; 
but such a poem as “ Love Without Wings,” for example, is 
as tender in emotion, verging towards passion, as it is 
charming in form. Tenderness is a fjpquent note in 
these poems, but it is not so often that it goes deep. The 
predominant character in the first half (roughly speak¬ 
ing) of this book is that decorative quality which wo 
have already noted. It is in this kind, with exceptions 
such as those already instanced, that Madame Duclaux 
seems to us to do her best and most individual work. 
That decorative instinct carries her naturally towards 
models in which form is predominant as an end in itself. 
One sees her to have studied old French, as she reveals 
herself to have studied old Italian, exemplars. Unless 
you have the love for form in itself, you will not relish to 
the full some of her most accomplished work, It is 
patent in poems which are traditionally English in their 
metrical arrangement. It is visible in such a snatch as 
this: 

Last night I met my own true love 
Walking in Paradise ; 

A halo shone above his hair, 

A glory in his eyes. 

We sat and sang in alleys green, 

And heard the angels play ; 

Believe me, this was true last night, 

Though it is false to-day. 
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It could not be a line longer, and there is not a word 
wrong or .too much. You. have the Bame touch, with 
more elaborate melody, in “ Going South ” : 

A little grey swallow, 

I fled to the vales 
Of the nightingales 

And the haunts of Apollo. 

j Behind me lie the sheer white cliffs, the hollow 

Green waves that break at home, the northern gales, 

: The oaks above the homestead in the vales, 

For all my home is far, and cannot follow. 

O nightingale voices! 

, O lemons in flower ! 

O branches of laurel! 

You all are here, but ah ! not here my choice is : 

Fain would I pluck one pink-veined bloom of sorrel, 

Or watch the wrens build in our hazel bower. 

That, in its kind, is admirable for delicate symmetry and 
finished grace of expression., In another mood is the 
“ Springs of Fontana,” with its spontaneously weliing 
melody and full joy of Nature. The world-sadness, which 
we have said is dominant in much of these poems, is not 
easy to exemplify by a poem at once brief and of repre¬ 
sentative quality. But “ A Pastoral ” perhaps does so in a 
minor way: 

It was Whit-Sunday yesterday, 

The neighbours met at church to pray; 

But I remembered it was May, 

And went a=wAdering far away. 

I rested on a shady lawn, 

Behind I heard green branches torn, 

Arid through the gap there looked a Faun, 

Green ivy hung from either horn. 

We built ourselves a flowery house 
W ? ith roof and walls of tangled 'boughs, 

But whilst we sat and made carouse 

The church-bells drowned our songs and vows. 

The light died out and left the sky. 

We sighed and rose and said good-bye. 

We had forgotten, He and I, 

That he was dead, that I must die. 

Other of these earlier poems are of the descriptive kind, 
and in them Madame Duclaux’s touch is excellent, crisp, 
and full- of colour. They are, unhappily, too long to 
quote. In the later portion of the book there is a steadily 
increasing tendency to the thoughtful and reflective. It 
is a natural development, but attracts us less. The 
thought is always well expressed, but it seems to 
us rather the echo of a school of thought than inborn and 
original. The gravities of such meditation seem made 
for an austerer muse than Madame Duclaux’s, and we 
rather grudge it to them. “ The Idea,” for instance, is cer¬ 
tainly good; but we have heard these pantheisms before, 
and at least as well expressed. Yet from the earlier 
poems we may quote a sonnet in this class which is really 
fine: 

God sent s. poet to reform His earth. 

But when he came and found it cold and poor, 

Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 
Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 

He thought—Myself can make one better worth 
The living in than this—full of old lore, 

Music and light and love, where Saints adore 
And Angels, all within mine own soul’s girth. 

But when at last he came to die, his soul 
Saw' earth (flying past, to Heaven) with new love, 

And all the unused passion in him cried: 

O God, your Heaven I know and weary of ; 

Give me this world to work in and make whole. 

God spoke: Therein thou, fool, hast lived and died! 


This transition to the reflective character is shown even 
by the metre of the later poems. The lavishly varied 
cantabile measures of the earlier part lapse in favour of 
more regular and solid metres. But there is another 
section of her work which claims notice, and which she 
has (with good judgment) placed apart from the rest at 
the end of the book. We mean her ballad exercises; 
some modem and romantic, some modem and realistic, 
others on the archaic model. In all she shows herself an 
exceedingly skilled and artistic narrator: the archaic 
examples catch the forms, the diction, and, above all, the 
simplicity of the old ballad with great success. Of the 
modern ones, a good specimen is “ Sir Eldric ”—a striking 
tale, perfectly told. But, after all, the ballads lack the 
spontaneity, the impulse and individuality of the lyric 
work. It is to this we return as her characteristic poetry, 
and among this to the earlier portion in which, as we 
have said, she seems to us to have accomplished her most 
felicitous work. Its varied form and the length of many 
of the finest poems have (we are sensible) prevented us 
from giving an adequate presentation of it. But all who 
care for genuinely lyric, artistic, and sincere verse will 
keep a place on their shelves for a volume which amply 
deserves it—a volume which has the distinguished merit 
of containing nothing cheap. 


Cold, Clear-headed Caroline. 

Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort of George 11. 

By W. H. Wilkins. 2 vols. (Longmans. 35s. net.) 

Thbrb are people for whom Royalty is a passion, and for 
whom any disclosures concerning the private life of kings 
and queens lias an unaccountable seduction. Possessed of 
this peculiar curiosity, the study of Caroline and her Court 
will prove of an abounding interest. Without it, there is 
not much for appreciation to feed upon. Both the charac¬ 
ter and the life are embedded in an incurable tediousness. 
From the time of her marriage to the Prince of Wales until 
the end all suggestion of charm is absent from the mono¬ 
tonous drama. Until the death of George I. Caroline and 
her husband were engaged in one long, envenomed struggle 
against him for English popularity—a struggle even more 
offensive in its methods than in its nature. And in this 
cunning antagonism Caroline played her part with a con¬ 
summate sense of the usual preferences of the populace. 
After their own accession the whole unworthy and un¬ 
pleasant story recommenced over again between them and 
their own son, Frederick, newly Prince of Wales, a story in 
which the bitterness of feeling and the vulgarity of be¬ 
haviour were once more pretty equal on both sides. 

Concerning George II. any comment is superfluous. All 
four Georges have already been drawn with such absolute 
clarity of outline that nothing can add much to the force of 
the impression given. But so far the wife of George II. 
was perhaps the most undivulged personality of the whole 
four reigns. To know her is to gain nothing in redeeming 
fascination of temperament. She falls easily into the 
general unattractiveness of the picture, and compels sym¬ 
pathy very little more than her husband. Certainly she 
was clever—in a certain direction an extremely clever 
woman—with a shrewd, practical grasp of fairly entangled 
situations. Undeniably she did, in the hands of Walpole, 
a certain amount towards consolidating the Hanoverian 
dynasty, but she lacked absolutely any delicate or spiritual 
cliarm with which to relieve the impenetrable materialism 
of her Court and its outlook. Even her virtue wears more 
the air of a certain cold sense of advisability than a moral 
fineness of disposition. As a mother she was wanting in 
tenderness, and as Queen her supreme desires were power 
and money, though the first, at any rate, she had too much 
penetration to abuse. That the Hanoverian dynasty sat 
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as yet ■upon'a somewhat insecure tlirone was one important 
fact she never lost sightof in her share of political actions. 

As a wife lies her principal opportunity to interest the 
general reader, and as a wife she still remains mildly in¬ 
teresting, for to the end of life she wore the semblance of 
extreme affection for the husband whom, with Walpole, it 
was an open secret she contemptuously controlled and 
managed—the husband from whose coarse ill-humour she 
not only suffered such personal indignities, but whom, with 
her shrewdness of vision, she must have understood so com¬ 
pletely and bitterly. Given the type of woman—cold, 
clear-headed, intelligent—and the type of man she had as 
companion, it is difficult to accept the outward pose. as 
genuine. At the same time, regardless of everything—and 
there was a good deal—her deportment remained one cf 
unbroken affection until her death ; and the question as to 
whether this was a sincere if unaccountable affection, or 
a superb piece of diplomacy, remains a doubtful point to 
decide. As regards her management of the King, the fol¬ 
lowing specimen of popular verse conveys a fair idea of the 
extent to which it was known in the country: 

You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain ; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign— 

You govern no more than Don Phillip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 

Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you. 

While how completely she was identified with Walpole and 
his Government was shown clearly enough after the forced 
abandonment of the famous Excise Bill, when, in the extra¬ 
ordinary jubilations that followed, an effigy of Walpole and 
of a fat woman, representing the Queen, were burnt to¬ 
gether at Charing Cross, to the howls and execrations of 
the surrounding populace. For the rest, it was a period 
taken up with intrigues, scandals, plots and counterplots, 
while the nation was divided by the constant possibility of 
replacing the unpopular Hanoverians by the attractive but 
dangerous dynasty of the Stuarts. Corruption was ram¬ 
pant, and the spirituality of England had seldom been at a 
lower ebb. Politically, it is true, George II.’s reign teemed 
with interesting developments, but Mr. Wilkins’s two 
volumes deal essentially with Caroline and her Court, and 
neither possessed to any appreciable extent the quality of 
fascination. That the Queen aimed, on the whole, for the 
public good is, however, incontestable, and, though by 
temperament cold, she was not unfeeling. She made sin¬ 
cere efforts during one of the King’s absences abroad to 
reform the prison system, then in a deplorahle condition, 
and, though Walpole refused to do anything in the matter 
—as an immense trouble for no political or personal gain—• 
she did at least cause an inquiry to be instituted, and a 
more rigorous supervision of gaolers to be made the 
r_le. „ 

Her death has an unexpected pathos. A certain dis¬ 
annul" humanness envelops it and the brusque re-awaken¬ 
ing of the King’s affection, with its characteristically tact¬ 
less methods of expression. In spite of the customary in¬ 
fidelities. he had to a certain extent loved this docile- 
mannered wife, whose interests and his own had so long 
been identical, and with whom there existed, on his side at 
any rate, the constant relief—possible so completely with 
no one else—of a frank self-revelation. His stumbling en¬ 
dearments and frenzied embraces carry this one episode into 
the regions of the simple sincerities. The very futility of 
it all draws their last days together into the atmosphere of 
genuine, realistic drama—the kind of drama so common 
and so permanent it belongs to every class and to every 
generation. And in each incident character emerges, 
pathetically spontaneous and self-consistent. Once, for 
instance, the Queen complained of not being able to sleep, 
the intense pain making her extremely restless. “ How 
the devil should you sleep,” burst out the King, “when 
you will never lie still for a moment ? " Upon another occa¬ 


sion, when, to please him, she lay perfectly motionless, her 
expression proved more than his endurance could bear, and 
he informed her that she looked “ like a calf waiting for 
its throat to be cut.” At the same time, he never tired of 
attending her during the painful if brief period of her final 
illness, babbling endless endearments into her ears, while 
continually pouring food and drink down her throat, in the 
useless endeavour to maintain her strength. His disregard 
of the fact that the unfortunate woman was totally incap¬ 
able of retaining either is again typical of more than one 
isolated personality and occasion. It was thirty-three years 
later, also, when, at his own death, he left orders that 0110 
side of the Queen's and one side of his own coffin should be 
removed, so that in death they might not be divided—a 
sentimentality to which the distance of time between bis 
own death and hers gives a certain unexpected dignity. 


An Officer and a Gentleman. 

The Autobiography of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith. 
Edited, with Supplementary Chapters, by G. C. Moore 
Smith, M.A: 2 Vols. (Murray. 24s. net.) 

Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham. 

Edited by his widow, Katharine Lake. (Arnold. 16s.) 
Bbcausb of Harrismith and because of Ladysmith, this 
record of Harry Smith, and, incidentally, of his wife, has 
been now produced. That is one good thing gained from, 
the South African war; for a more exhilarating book of 
its class, and a better sort of soldier (we bar one act of 
his—the shooting of Dreyfer at Bloemfontein in 1848), 
and a more romantic figure of a soldier’s wife, than those 
now given us we have not met for many a day. Nearly 
a hundred years ago the Whittlesea surgeon’s son became 
2nd lieutenant in a Rifle Battalion that went almost 
immediately on active service to Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. He was at Corunna with Sir Jolm Moore, and, 
later on, under Sir Arthur Wellesley (whom Sir Harry 
then, and always, adored), went through long campaigns . 
in the Peninsula. “ There is no battle, day or night, I 
would not willingly react except this,” Sir Harry says, 
looking back at the storm of Badajos. “ Heaps of slain— 
in one spot lay nine officers. We had all been struck.” 
But it was the sequel that most appalled—the “ scene of 
horror” when the victorious survivors invested the city. 

“ The atrocities committed by our soldiers on the poor, 
innocent, and defenceless inhabitants no words suffice to 
depict. Civilised man, when let loose, and the bonds of 
morality are relaxed, is a far greater beast than the 
savage—more fiend-like in every act; and oh, too truly 
did our hitherto noble soldiers disgrace themselves.” Two 
ladies—one the wife of a Spanish officer, and the other 
her sister, aged thirteen—appealed for protection to Sir 
Jolm Kincaid, who tells the tale: 

But yesterday they lived in affluence, and in a hand¬ 
some house. To-day they knew not where to lay their 
heads, where to get a change of raiment or a morsel t.f 
bread. Her house was a wreck ; and, to show the indig¬ 
nities to which they had been subjected, she pointed (o 
where the blood was still trickling down their necks, 
caused by the wrenching of their ear-rings through the 
flesh by the hands of worse than savages, who would not 
take the trouble to unclasp them. 

You perceive at once that these two English officers have 
had their feelings involved; the blatant assumptions that, 
pass muster in the er parte narrative suddenly disappear: 
and one wonders what transformation scene might be , 
effected at this moment by the engagement of a British 
general and a Boer lady. “ A being more transcendingly , 
lovely 1 had. never before seen,” says Sir John Kincaid 
of the young Spanish girl who had appealed for protection. 

“ To look at her was to love her; and I did love her, but 
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I never told my love, aud in the meantime a more impu¬ 
dent fellow stepped in and won her.” Then we turn tot 
the fortunate Sir Harry: 

“ I confess myself,” he says, “ to be the more impudent 
fellow! Thus, as good may come out of evil, this scene 
of devastation and spoil yielded to me a treasure invalu¬ 
able ; to me, a wild youth, not meriting such reward, 
and, however desirous, never able to express half his 
gratitude to Almighty God. From that day to this (now 
thirty-threo years) she has been my guardian angel. She 
has shared with me the dangers and privations 01 a rest¬ 
less life in every quarter of the globe. No murmur has 
ever escaped her—bereft of every relative, of every tie 
to her country but the recollection of it, united to a man 
of different, though Christian religion. May we, 
through Christ’s mediation, be still spared to each other 
in this life, and be eternally united in Heaven 1 ” 

The account given by Juana-—still a girl-wife—of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and her search for the body of her 
husband (reported killed) makes a memorable contribu¬ 
tion to the right understanding of that battle; while Sin 
Harry’s own additions to the history ought to have been 
given to us, Boer war or no ,Boer war. Lady Smith 
shared her husband’s fortunes also during his times of 
service in France, in North America, in the Netherlands, in 
India, and at the Cape, from which (as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief) he was recalled just fifty years ago. She 
outlived her husband (who died in 1860) for twelve years, 
spent mostly at Hastings and in Cadogan Place. It would 
have been no disillusion to anyone to be told—as we ara 
not told in the Life —that the “angel” figure of thq 
young girl, fresh from her convent, disappeared as time 
went on, and that her stoutness, added to the effect of 
her exceedingly small stature, made people at first sight) 
smile at the energetic and very Victorian little lady who 
had bewitched and had kept devoted to her through all 
stress of life one of the best and bravest-hearted English¬ 
men of his time. Like the Napiers and so many other 
soldiers of the last century, Harry Smith could do nearly 
everything well, including the writing of current history 
in despatches, letters, and diaries. In reading what Sin 
Harry wrote of love and war, we have felt regret, time 
and again—and no greater compliment can we pay the 
book—that R. L. S. was not alive to read it. 

The Oxford Movement was to a greater extent than 
any other modem religious development a literary move¬ 
ment. Everybody who had a hand in the making of it 
wrote about it, about his comrades, about himself—about 
himself especially. There is a kind of egotism in which 
there is nothing ignoble, and if it borders on the dispro¬ 
portionate, and at times touches the morbid, it is oftener 
alluringly human. A Newman must, of course, take thq 
responsibility—perhaps no. very serious one, when all is 
said—for a Marie Bashkirtseff. What Newman did, so 
did his disciples. The letters and diaries of Keble and 
Pugey are a library; and to these, in Keble’s case, must 
be added verses of personal experience—verses written 
in ink, watered by the tears shed at ordination, and with a 
pen that was wielded as a veritable sword consecrated to 
the warfare with the Powers of Evil. Ward, it is true, kept 
his work impersonal; but Ward was the “ Fat Friend ” 
of his set, and there was nothing but laughter to greet 
any attempt of his to be pathetically self-revealing. So 
he laughed, read French novels (shocking to Manning), 
went to the theatre with as much zeal as to chapel, and 
was regarded as a burlesque barbarian by “ yours truly,” 
rather than “ yours always affectionately,” John H. New¬ 
man, who, by the way, would not even mention Ward’s 
name in the Apologia. The writing tradition was maintained 
by the younger men, Faber, Dalgaiims, Mark Pattison, 
the Froudes, Dean Church, and the rest. It were vain to 
count the numbers of histories of the Oxford Movement 
already in our hands; and now Dean Lake’s volume of 


over three hundred large pages of close print is added 
to- the list. But the book becomes a good friend at 
once. It has no “ revelations ” to make, but it is all 
nice in its tone, from the beginning to the end. Dr. 
Lake, as a Rugby boy, worshipped Arnold. When he 
went to Oxford the Newman influence caught hold of 
him. He was a caller, an inquirer, at Littlemore of 
course, never an inmate. To have become one would 
have been to abandon that moderation, that middling¬ 
way, which went to the making of the Dean’s career. A, 
gentleman—and he was that first and last—avoids ex¬ 
tremes, avoids demonstrations. Nor did the passing over 
from Arnold’s teaching to that of Newman imply, as it 
would in most minds, a revulsion against Arnold the 
man; and at the end of his life we find Lake lamenting 
that the age of giants is a little on the wane, but con¬ 
tent with the thought that, to him at least, had once 
been granted the vision of two—Arnold and Newman. 
Nor, later, when Newman left Anglicanism—that beloved 
via media of the Dean’s—had the Dean a nasty word to 
say. On the contrary, at Newman’s death the tribute to 
him from the Dean of Durham was no less than this—• 
that he was the founder of modern Anglicanism, and that 
he it was, not Keble, not the nominal Pusey, who had 
transformed the Established Church. The Dean’s own 
soul-history was that of the majority: in him you may 
observe the change that affected the religious life of a 
large section of the nation. In him may also be 
studied the quietude, the silence, of religious transfigura¬ 
tions. If it is not explained, it is at least unfolded 
and exemplified. With his work in reviving the almost 
moribund University of Durham, and extending its ad¬ 
vantages to .Newcastle, all will sympathise. Some witty 
person once said that he expected that this Lake would 
enlarge into a see—we miss the jest from these very 
grave pages. Perhaps Lake was too little of a partisan— 
the equal friend, for instance, of Dean Stanley and of Lord 
Halifax—to be suited to the lawn-sleeves. He died 
a Dean; a mitre would have been an extremity that ill- 
suited the gentle manner of man he was. Being part of 
“ the Movement,” lie had to write, and he writes a trifle* 
cumbrously, tamely, and tediously. But we would noif 
have missed making acquaintance with him in his own, 
now carefully edited Notes, nor in the Introduction to 
them contributed by his friend. Canon Rawlinson of 
Canterbury. 


Autobiography in Verse. 

Gabriele. Rossetti: A Versified Autobiography. Trans¬ 
lated and Supplemented by William Michael Rossetti. 
(Sands. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Gabriele Rossetti was in many ways an interesting per¬ 
sonality ; as the father of two of the most honoured 
names in recent English poetry; as an ingenious, if 
hardly judicious, commentator on Dante; as one who 
played his part in those stirring political movements of 
Italy which have always touched the English imagina¬ 
tion. Even apart from considerations of filial piety, it 
was only natural that Mr. W. M. Rossetti should desire 
to give to the world some biographic memorial of so 
picturesque a figure. We are bound, however, to say 
that the method which he has adopted seems to us an 
extremely unfortunate one. Late in life Gabriele Rossetti 
composed a versified autobiography, which his son 
describes as “ often ingenious, and even masterly ” in 
versification, but as “ pitched in a very subdued key, 
with little endeavour after poetio elevauon; though 
there are some passages in a higher strain.” Such a 
document would, of course, afford valuable biographical 
material in competent hands. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has 
chosen, while supplementing it from other sources, to 
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translate it almost wholesale into a blank verse, which, 
as he admits, “ makes still less pretension as poetry.” 
The original is not before us; of the translation we can 
only say that it says nothing which could not be as well, 
or better, said in prose, and that it contains many pas¬ 
sages which are simply grotesque. One example of the 
way in which Mr. Rossetti makes his father ridiculous 
must suffice: 

Accounting precious every instant’s time ' 

In high conceptions I was all immersed: 

Dante, with Analytic Commentary, 

Was the first outcome of my new pursuits : 

And, spite of all disparagement, the work 
Earns me the sympathy of distinguished men. 
Charles Lyell, having read it, to me wrote, 

Giving clear pledge of unsolicited 
Regard—a Scotchman he, of lofty mind, 

And Allighieri’s signal devotee: 

He on my heart, which honours his deserts, 

Is still impressed, after the unequalled Frere. 

It is a pity; for, as we have said, there is stuff in the life 
itself to awake genuine interest and sympathy. Gabriele 
Rossetti was bom at Vasto, and came to Maples shortly 
before the wretched Ferdinand, known as Bomba, was 
driven out by a Bonapartist dynasty. He obtained a 
youthful reputation as a dramatist and poet, and his writ¬ 
ings are not yet quite forgotten in Italy. In 1816 Bomba 
returned, and began an epoch of oppressive despotism. 
Rossetti took to politics. He became a Carbonaro, and in 
later life claimed for himself the title of “ Tyrtaeus of 
Italy.” He joined in the revolutionary movements of 
1820, and, when Austrian troops once more put Bomba 
back upon his throne, found a refuge in the British fleet, 
commanded by Sir Graham Moore. By Moore he was 
taken to Malta, where he obtained the protection and 
friendship of John Hookham Frere. For a time he taught 
literature in the island, but in 1824 he came to London* 
and began his life of exile. He devoted himself to 
literary studies, especially in Dante, and presently be¬ 
came Professor of Italian in King’s College. His wife 
was the daughter of Gaetano Polidori, who had been 
Secretary to Alfieri. Naturally, his aspirations for the 
freedom and unity of Italy were undying, although he 
never lived to see them realised. But he did not wholly 
share the conceptions of Italy’s future formed by his 
great fellow exile, Mazzini. He was not, says his bio¬ 
grapher, a Republican by conviction; he never became a 
member of “ Young Italy,” and Mazzini’s name does not 
occur in the autobiography. There was, however, some 
intercourse between them, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti is able 
to print in an appendix a dozen letters of no great im¬ 
portance from Mazzini to his father. 

Rossetti was a devoted student of Dante and of cognate 
literature, but it cannot be said that he made any solid 
contribution to sound methods of interpretation. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, his scholarship was vitiated 
by an intellectual perversity akin to that which makes 
serious men and women into Baconians or the like. In 
1826-7 he published an “Analytic Comment” on the 
Inferno, which was intended to be followed by similar 
t-catises on the Purgatorio and Paradiso. The former 
alone was written, and that has never been printed. Of 
the line taken by the author we are told: 

My father, when in Italy, was, of course, very well 
acquainted with Dante’s poem ; but he had not studied 
it with any keenness of scrutiny until he settled in 
London. When he did that, he soon reached the con¬ 
clusion that the surface of Dante’s Commedia is very 
different from its inner core of meaning. At first he 
' considered the inner core to be political: the Empire 
and Ghibellinism, as against the Papacy and Guelfism. As 
he progressed his conceptions expanded, and he. regarded 
Dante as a member, both in politics and religion, of an 


occult society having a close relation to what we now 
call Freemasonry ; and he opined that the Commedia 
and other writings of Dante, and also the books of many 
famous authors in various languages and epochs, are of 
similar internal sitrnificance. 

In 1832, Rossetti returned to the same theme in his 
Lo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la Riforma, argu¬ 
ing that his supposed secret society was of not merely an 
anti-papal, but essentially an anti-Christian character. 
These views, which seem to have some affinity with the 
amazing charges of Satanism brought by clerical writers 
against French and Italian Freemasonry, were further 
expanded in II Mintero dell' Amor Platonico del Medio 
Evo, a voluminous work, which Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
describes os “ meandering through thickets of audacious 
thought,” and of which only a small issue appears to have 
been published on the Continent. Finally, in La Beatrice 
di Dante, Rossetti combined many of his old ideas with 
an argument that Dante’s Beatrice was not a real woman, 
but purely an embodiment of philosophy. Only a small 
portion of this book was finished; the rest formed the 
basis of a work by a M. Aroux; entitled Dante IIeretique, 
Revolutionnaire, et Social inte. It need hardly be said 
that Rossetti’s critical and historical speculations have 
not met with any great measure of acceptance. They 
secured the not very valuable adhesion of Isaac Disraeli, 
and Coleridge, not wholly averse to eccentricities of 
thought, seems to have found something in them, “ up 
to a certain point.” Modem scholars, one fears, dismiss 
them somewhat briefly as mare’s-nests, and even the non¬ 
literal interpretation of the personality of Beatrice, 
though arguable, has but few supporters. 

Amongst the miscellaneous matter at the end of the 
present volume are some specimens of Rossetti’s Italian 
poetry and selections from his letters, some of which are 
concerned with his literary researches, while others of a 
more domestic character contain a few allusions to his 
famous son and daughter. There is a pretty picture of 
“ our skittish Christina, with those rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, so like her grandmother’s, walking all 
alone about the garden, like a little butterfly among the 
flowers.” There are also three very valuable letters of 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup, a disciple of Rossetti’s in matters 
of Dante scholarship, concerning the discovery by him of 
Giotto’s fresco portrait of Dante in the Podesth chapel of 
the Bargello at- Florence. It appears that the picture 
was “ restored ” by one Marini, and, according to Mr. 
Kirkup, largely spoilt. He describes it as “ now fifteen 
years older, a mean, pinched expression, and an 
effeminate character, compared to what it was.” But he 
thinks that the alterations have probably been done 
mainly in distemper, and can, therefore, be easily re¬ 
moved without damaging the fresco. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know whether this has been attempted, and 
also whether the chalk drawing and the water-colour 
sketch of the portrait, taken by Mr. Kirkup before the 
restoration, and sent as a gift to Rossetti, are still in 
existence. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has not favoured us with 
a note on this subject. 


The Analogist. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

The mind of his day is portrayed by Butler in the Adver¬ 
tisement of the famous charge delivered upon his elevation 
to the bishopric of Durham : 

“ It has come, I know not how, to be taken for granted 
by many persons that Christianity is not so much as a 
matter for inquiry ; but that it is now at length dis¬ 
covered to be fictitious. And, accordingly, they treat it, 
as if in the present age this were ' 
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all people of discernment; and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as 
it were, by way of reprisals, for its haring eo long inter¬ 
rupted the pleasures of the world.” 

The Deism which had usurped its place began shyly to 
show itself in Locke’s attempt to defend Christianity on 
the ground of sheer reasonableness. It was at last felt 
that, the principle of Church authority haring been practi¬ 
cally set aside at the Reformation, unless reason were 
His messenger, surely God had left Himself without 
witness. With Toland, Rationalism began to go consciously 
apart from orthodoxy. The Irish Parliament burnt his 
Christianity Not Mysterious, Conrocation condemned it: 
it was impossible to safeguard the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation if once it were granted that no proposi¬ 
tion can be accepted of which both terms are not within 
man’s intellectual grasp. It was on the point that there 
are no truths abore reason that in the Analogy Butler 
joins issue with him. But Mr. Spooner thinks that the 
book that, in both parts of the Analogy, Butler had prin¬ 
cipally in view was Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, a book which, published six years before the 
Analogy, may be taken as the last word and culminating 
expression of eighteenth century Deism. Tindal contends 
for the existence of a God—wise, good, and immutable. 

' His immutable law the conscience of mankind promulgates. 
What room, then, for a revelation? How justify a revela¬ 
tion if a revelation be asserted that is local, temporal, 
national ? How, above all, admit as a revelation a body of 
doctrine and disciplinary enactments which reason cannot 
'in every point approve? Butler’s answer it is useless in 
tliis place to sketch. It is dependent for its effectiveness 
upon the elaborate minutiae of its texture, upon the cumula¬ 
tive impact of converging lines of thought. With what 
judicial equanimity, with what painful - exactitude, with 
what conscientious limitations his argument is arrayed, 
they who at any time have made a diligent study of it shall 
not have forgotten, however far out of the track of its 
thought they may have followed in the footsteps of more 
modern guides. 

His truly eighteenth century quality appears in the 
moderation of the claim he makes for the result of some 
many years of anxious elaboration. He does not dare to 
offer his proof as demonstrative. He claims no more 
than to have established so solid a probability as a prudent 
man may make the basis of action. But if in this he 
showed in himself the most estimable trait of the time, 
in the affairs of daily life his aspirations were on a higher 
plane than his neighbours’. He enjoyed, in succession or 
simultaneously, a long list of preferments, rich some of 
them in money, others, as the bishopric of Bristol, in 
honour; but from the courtly, mercenaiy Churchmen of his 
day he stands singularly apart. Replying to a friend’s 
congratulations on his promotion to Durham, he writes 
with simple sincerity: 

“ It would be a melancholy thing in the close of life 
to have no reflections to entertain one's self with, but 
that one had spent the revenues of the Bishopric of 
Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and enriched 
one’s friends with the promotions of it instead of having 
really set one’s self to do good and promote worthy men ; 
yet this right use of fortune and power is more difficult 
than the majority of even good .people-think, and re¬ 
quires a guard upon one’s self, and a strength of mind 
to withstand solicitations, greater (I wish I may not find 
it) than I am master of.” 

Handicapped by feeble health, he none the less spent 
himself generously upon the cause of the poor, the helpless, 
and the child. Who shall say in what measure such devo¬ 
tion to the brethren enabled him to possess in patience 
that soul that for his work’s sake he must expose pitilessly 
to the chill of doubt and incredulity? He knew nothing 


of the joys of earth, unless, indeed, that he had something 
of a passion for building and enclosing; there was in him 
nothing of the ambition of the ecclesiastical place-hunter. 
His main recreation was to read in the ascetic literature of 
a period the furthest possible removed from the temper of 
his own day the heroism of the sons of God. 

Nothing but praise is to be offered to Mr. Spooner for tho 
diligence with which he has arrayed his scanty materials, 
and for the searching analysis and soholarly criticism of his 
work. 


Go*od of their Kind. 


The Bride's Boole. By Mm E. T. Cook. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Spinster Booh. By Myrtle Reed. (Putnam’s Sons. 

6s.) 


Thkrk are few books of the smaller sort more difficult to 
write without offence than, the volume of advice on. love, 
courtship, and marriage. Most books which treat of 
these subjects giggle—some terrible example® have passed 
under our eyes lately; or, if they avoid giggling, they 
become sentimental. Now, people who are in love are 
sentimental, without question; but the people who pre¬ 
sume to advise them should keep foothold on the rock of 
common sense. Here we have two books written, quite 
without offence, on the relations of the sexes as marriage¬ 
able and marrying; but while Mrs. E. T. Cook takes the 
kindly view that the sexes are made to be happy together, 
Myrtle Reed’s implicit assumption is that woman is the 
captor and man, the half-willing quarry. The delight of 
Mrs. Cook’s little work is her deft avoidance of the senti¬ 
mentality we are always dreading. She is saved by her 
t humour. Again and again we see her tumbling ; again 
and again, like the adroit acrobat in the descent from 
trapeze to net, she executes the swift turn, and comes up 
gently and smiling before her audience, which must needs 
applaud. We are left with the impression that, though 
love is about the best thing in the world, there are many 
other things worth having. On “ proposals,” for instance, 
o-ne oould easily sentimentalise, more easily giggle. Mrs. 
Cook saves herself cleverly. Some proposals are eo deli- 
- oate as to be almost vague: 

A London servant girl of whom I once inquired as to 
how her “ young man ” proposed, said quietly: “ Oh, 
he just asked me, might lie introduce me to his sister.” 
This was evidently all the proposal she expected. 

Mrs. Cook relies not only on herself. Tho advice given 
by Mrs. Griggs, the occasional -help, is luminous. “Did 
I love Griggs the best? Well, no,” she admits : 

“Though sandy ’air don’t always last sandy,” she 
added, sensibly. “Come to the push,” she concluded, 
“ there’s no savin’ but wot there’s a deal of fool-’ardi- 
ness about first loves.” 


There is Belinda, too, who publishes advice on household 
management, being herself incompetent; and Miranda, 
whose parentheses are excellent, as she looks over Mrs. 
Cook’s shoulder. “Who can play at being in love if 
there be any real love at all in question? asks the 
author. “ (‘ I don’t know about that,’ here put in Miranda, 
looking over me at this juncture; ‘ I think I could.’)’ 

One seems to know T Miranda. Altogether, this book is 
quite the most satisfactory' of its kind that has come 
within our notice. It is full of sense salted with humour. 

The salt of Myrtle Reed’s book has a touch of the 
Atlantic in it, for she brings us into a society where young 
men call, on young women in parlours, and are fed from 
chafing-dishes. Lees genial -than Mrs. Cook, she bases 
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her advioe on the assumption that the sexes make only 
truces, never a lasting peace. Hence a certain acidity 
mingles with the salt. Of- men she writes : 

Deep in his heart a man cherishes the Dorcas ideal. 
The old lingering notions of womanliness are not quite 
dispelled, but in this, as in other things, nothing sickens 
a man of his pet theory like seeing it in operation. 

To girls on the verge of engagement Myrtle Reed gives 
the admonition that “ when a girl gives a man furniture 
she usually intends to marry him, but often merely 
succeeds in making things interesting for the girl who 
does it in spite of her.” A scarf-pin is an even more 
dangerous gift: 

Woe to the girl who gives a man a scarf-pin! When 
the bride returns the initial call that scarf-pin adds 
conspicuously to her adornment. The calm appropriation 
makes the giver grind her teeth—and the bride knows it. 

Perhaps we are not all so cunning and cruel in love as 
Myrtle Reed imagines; but this book will serve as a cor¬ 
rective to the giggling and languishing of so many 
volumes on the same subject. And one might fill a 
column with quoted epigrams. 


Mr. Bridges and Metre. 

Hilton’s Prosody. By Robert Bridges. Classical Metres in 
Enylish Verse. By William Johnson Stone. (Clarendon 
Press. 5s. net.) 

Me. Robert Bridges’ essay on Milton’s prosody has long 
been recognised by metrical students as a work of standing 
value. It is here reprinted, with the addition of an 
appendix on the lighter triple metres, or stress-rhythms, as 
Mr. Bridges calls them, and the “ English accentual hexa¬ 
meter.” Any attempt to examine essays so complex and 
dependant on minutuc would be impossible within our 
limits. Regarded as an analysis of the chief licences, or 
departures from typical verse-structure, in Milton, Mr. 
Bridges’ work is excellent for the poetical student, though 
whether it will be of use to the general reader of poetry is 
another question. “ There are very few persons indeed,” 
he truly says, “ who take such a delight in rhythm for 
its own sake, that they can follow with pleasure a learned 
rhythm which is very rich in variety, and the beauty 
of which is its perpetual freedom to obey the sense and 
diction. And . . . some knowledge of the structure 
. . . . is necessary to most persons before they will 

receive them as melodious; and they will accept or reject 
a rhythm to which they are unaccustomed, according as 
they can or cannot perceive, or think they perceive, its struc¬ 
ture.” But can persons destitute of this native sense for 
numerous metre really be taught to enjoy it, by any 
amount of explanation ? And do they much matter ? 
From the poet’s own standpoint, at least, we fancy not. 

Mr. Bridges’ ambition, however, goes further than the 
analysis of Miltonic prosody. He designs this essay, with 
its appendices, to be at least a basis for a scientific scheme 
of English prosody at large. Even from this standpoint 
it has value: but (in our opinion) it is vitiated by the 
tendency (all but universal with writers on this theme) to 
conform English metre with analogies of classical 
prosody. Hence an immense intricacy of minute laws and 
rules: If one recognised English prosody as a distinct 
thing, and made a valiant effort (it needs valour) to get 
down to its native bed-rock, much of all this would be 
rendered needless. We know but two writers who have 
done this, the later (though not the profounder) of them 
being Mr. T. C. Oman, in his valuable pamphlet on English 
metre. 

Mr. Stone’s essay, appended to Mr. Bridges’ book, 
is an uncompromising attempt to apply classic metres 


to the English tongue. Both he and Mr. Bridges do good 
service by pointing out the subtle and various nature of 
English quantity, and the futility of applying to it the 
laws of classic quantity. Since they did not use quantity 
as their metrical basis, English poets were free to recognise 
its numerous shades of weight or lightness; while the 
classic poets were under the necessity of adopting a 
general and partly artificial law (as our own classical verse 
does with regard to accent). But the adoption of classical 
metre is an illusion, which no poet has compassed or can 
compass. Were it possible, one may admit Mr. Stone's 
would be the way. It is not possible. There are two chief 
ways. Mr. Stone’s, apparently, is frankly to make 
quantity, not accent, the metrical basis, leaving accent 
independent, as in Latin. This is going the whole length. 
It is impossible, because verse based on quantity, uncoupled 
with accent, the English ear will never recognise as metre 
at all. It is not the method of English speech; 
and our metre is simply speech systematised. The 
other way is to unite accent and quantity ; to make 
the accent coincide with the long syllable. Setting 
other considerations aside, this is bad verse, from a 
classic or accentual standpoint. The Latins took 
care that accent should not coincide with quantity. And 
the great English poets take equal care that quantity 
shall not coincide with accent. Their aim is to maintain a 
lovely interplay between accent and quantity, approaching 
and receding from each other in a harmonious dance- 
measure. Never long apart, they are never constantly to¬ 
gether ; but eyen in their departure they regard each 
other, and circle back towards their desired union. The law 
of good English verse is, that accent and quantity should be 
lovers, but not wedded. The Latins observed a like prin¬ 
ciple, with the difference that quantity gave the law to the 
metre; while in English accent takes that masculine 
place, and quantity the female. But that difference marks 
two opposite systems. You cannot make accentual verse 
quantitative by uniting accent with quantity. ' Nor can 
you make quantitative verse English by uniting quantity 
with accent. The commonest result of these attempts is 
■ just bad accentual verse. For it is bad verse—from either 
aspect—when the two elements immovably coalesce. 


Good Material. 


Cavalier and Puritan. By Lady Newdigate-Neiydegate. 

(Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

This is an interesting book, though its title is misleading. 
For, certainly, as a study of the Cavaliers and Puritans in 
the days of the Stuarts it cannot be said to afford- much 
enlightenment. On the other hand, neither is it a com¬ 
plete or connected life of Sir Richard Newdigate. The 
volume consists, in fact, partly of fragments from the 
diary of Sir Richard, and partly of ,a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of extracts from old MSS., giving odd and discon¬ 
nected pictures of the times of Charles II. and his two 
successors. 

As a book it lacks much. It is, in fact, less a book than 
a certain amount of material for a book, divided into 
chapters and put into some sort of sequence and order. 
But among the mass of quoted matter there is muoh that 
is interesting, and here and' there little interludes of 
quaint and unaccustomed humour. 

The diary of Sir Richard is among the best things in 
the book. For if his temper was bad—and by his own 
accounts it could scarcely have been worse—he had an 
irresistible simplicity in recording it. Day after, day his 
diary contained statements of the following descrip¬ 
tion:—July 28: “Was extremely out of Humour.” 
July 29: “Was vext as yesterday.” July 30:-"Was 
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extremely angry At tome Disturbance which. I met with 
in the house. . . . Seriously wished myself in another 
World, for life is very troublesome.” August 4: “Was 
violent .angry to-day upon a small occasion.” And again, 
a little later, though this particular -entry has a sound of 
disarming .penitence: “ Was cross with my Dear Wife.” 

His diary is not intellectual. ,It is, in fact, curiously 
barren of wide interests, being given up Almost entirely 
to personal and household details. Possibly it is the more 
interesting on that account. Through it we know, for 
.instance, that one of Sir Richard’s somewhat quaint means 
of preserving himself from sin (the words are his own) 
was to “abstain for three days from eating one grain of 
salt with my meat, which is very insipid, especially roast 
venison, without it.” We are also made acquainted with 
some of his methods for dealing with the “ Disturbances ” 
in his domestic 'arrangements. The following record of 
fines among his servants has comic elements, viewed at 
this distance of time: 

Ri. Knight, for Pride and Slighting, 2s. 6d. 

Betty Air and Sarah Haseldine 2/6 apiece, for going to 
Coton (church) when I ordered them to go to Astley. 

He also kept strict account of these same hirelings’ 
misdemeanours, probably for subsequent fining. The 
following is one of the best: 

Obadiah Keys. Crossness on 4th Nov. At the Church 
carelessness. 

These are two peocadilloes Sir Richard’s diary shows 
him to have succumbed to himself upon occasions ; but 
poor Obadiah was in a very different .pair of shoes, and 
could not afford such indulgences of disposition. 

Apparently, rewards were at rare intervals given to the 
deserving, but the following example has a somewhat grim 
humour: 

To Tom Cooper, who worked hard after I broke his 
head, 2s. 6d. 

Among the chapters given over to historical and Court 
events the two best items, perhaps, are a parody by 
Andrew Marvell of a speech made by Charles IL to his 
Parliament, and a newsman’s description of an attempt 
to introduce bull-fighting into England as a new pastime. 

The writer states, first, that there is to be shortly a per¬ 
formance of the “ Spanish way of worrying Bulls with 
men on horseback and on foot, which Pastime they tell 
ub will continue for a fortnight.” Later on, when it had 
taken place, he writes: “The Cavalier appeared well 
mounted in a careless posture, with a cloak about him 
and short spear in his .hand.” Unfortunately the bull, 
though the writer says he had been “ sufficiently taught,” 
“ neglected the Don, who thereupon provoked him several 
times with his spear. The Bull did not yet turn to 
account, and so the Don with his spear gave little satis¬ 
faction.” As in the end neither horse, nor man, nor 
bull were killed, the crowd, “ being bereft of their expec¬ 
tation, as having not misohief enough for their money, 
the rabble grew couraged, and fell upon pulling down the 
scaffold, and having destroyed a great part of it, carried 
away the-Bull, and so the Show ended.” 

AVhat was done with no neglectful and slighting an 
animal the writer does not say. The description suggests, 
however, that not many ladies attended the performance, 
were it only that “ the careless posture of the Don ” 
excited so little sympathy. 

As regards the two chapters given over to the atrocities 
practised in the form of .punishment at that period, they 
are almost too painful to quote from. To Tead of men 
and women burnt to death is to feel as if 'life went out 
of one in perusal. The torture of the boot was another 
favourite practice, and so horrible was it to witness that 
Burnet records: 


, The Council in whose presence it is done almost all 
offer to run away. . . . The sight is bo dreadful that, 

without an order restraining such a number to stay, the 
board would be forsaken. 

These things are not cheerful literature, but in an 
age of complainful pessimism it is not undesirable to 
dwell upon them in passing. Through the comparison 
not only plight a certain gratitude for the present vaguely 
bestir itself, but a certain “couraged” optimism for the 
development of the future. Certainly it would 'be Lard 
to deny humanity a noble progress up to the present. 


The Reporter as Reformer. 


The Making of an American. By Jacob A. Riis. (Mac¬ 
millan. 8s. 6d.) 


There is something distinctively American in this book, a 
something which comes out not only in the delight of the 
autobiographer in laying bare his inmost heart after a 
manner which seems almost indelicate to an Englishman— 
except, of oourse, it be in poetry, and poetry is only make 
believe. It appears, too, even in the title— The Making 
of an American. Transport that title across the Atlantic, 
give it a Paris imprint, and render it, in a translation, say, 
by Mr. Vizetelly, The Making of a Frenchman. At once 
the absurdity strikes. Frenchmen are born, not made. 
But Americans can be made, and are made Vy the hundred 
thousand a year, and we are liable to forget that fact in 
our admiration for the seed of the Pilgrim Fathers. Year 
by year, day by day, Europe pours its young men west¬ 
wards. America receives them with a nod and a jerk of 
the thumb towards theatre or store, the Mexican ranche or 
the Wall Street office, the Waldorf-Astoria or the police 
lodging. It is all one to America. For her national diges¬ 
tion is still unimpaired, and, except in the ease of such 
unwholesome savouries as the Chinese immigrant, she 
assimilates all comers with ease and turns them in due 
course into Americans. No nation on earth has ever had 
so splendid a digestion. 

Now Mr. Riis is an American who was made, not born. 
He had to be digested, and the process was a long one: It 
may help the English reader to remind him that Mr. Riis 
is the author of How the Other Half Lives, a work which 
had in New York the vogue and more than the effect of 
Mr. Sims’s How the Poor Live in London. The digestive 
operation is here naively described; for more than thirty 
years have passed since Mr. Riis landed as a youth in 
America with a dollar or two in his pocket, a little know¬ 
ledge of carpentering, and no inkling of the existence of 
a Roosevelt destined to go slumming with him and there¬ 
after to lie President of the United Stntes. But the diges¬ 
tive apparatus of America is equal to anything. He was 
born in Denmark, but emigrated because Elisabeth would 
not marry him. (She afterwards changed her mind, and 
Mr. Riis tells us all about it, and how he felt.) Hardly more 
than a boy, he turned his hand to one thing after another, 
and more than once was on the verge of starvation. When 
the Franco-Prussian War broke out he wanted to get back 
to tight- the Prussians, who had stolen a slice of his native 


land ; but the French Consul at. New York snubbed him. 
At the twentieth visit young Riis kmt his temper, grabbed 
the Consul by the nose, and found himself involved in a 
fight on the wrong side. Then came a period of hawking 
flat-irons, peddling copies of Hard Times, or patent exten¬ 
sion tables. Once he bought a horse at an auction for 
nineteen dollars. But he couldn’t ride, and anyway he 
couldn’t ride about and sell flat-irons, and he had only six 
dollars left wherewith to feed himself and a healthy horse. 
So he sold the animal at a dollar loss, and when starvation 
6tared him in the face found ajob as a reporter. 
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The most interesting part of tins book is concerned 
with the ways of American journalism, and the career of 
the writer as a journalist. In his early days Mr. Riis 
managed to buy—cheap—the South Brooklyn Newt. It 
was a four-page sheet, and he wrote every line himself. 
He was his own editor, reporter, publisher, and advertising 
agent. Every Friday night he went to the printers, 
shouldered the whole edition, slept on the counter with 
the bundle for his pillow, and distributed it in the morning 
to the newsboys. Success could scarcely elude such 
strenuous pursuit. But it kept ahead for some years, and 
it was not until he got a desk at the Tribune office that he 
found his real place in the world. Running one evening 
at top speed from an assignment to “ catch the edition ” 
he bowled over the city editor, and this alertness won 
him the post of reporter at Police Headquarters in Mul¬ 
berry Street. There is no position like this in English 
journalism. It was the duty of the “ boys,” who had their 
offioe opposite the Police Headquarters, to jump at once, 
on any hint of fire, crime, or tragedy, to investigate and 
write it up. Mr. Riis soon caught the spirit of the thing. 
Witness this extract: 


volume comes from the Diary of Mary Rich herself, and 
in that and her Autobiography we get a wonderfully 
intimate record of the emotional struggles of an ardent 
puritanism in the seventeenth century. So complete 
is the adaptation of religious feeling to the intellectual 
development of every period that any statements as sincere 
and unstinted as Mary Rich’s upon a past impression of 
God, religious behaviour, and the future life, cannot but 
possess a certain amount of subjective interest. Mary 
Rich, afterwards Countess of Warwick, married for love, 
against the wishes of her father. Subsequently her husband 
suffered years of martyrdom from gout, and, owing to the 
“ unregenerate ” irascibility produced by his ailment, she 
lived deeply to lament her early disobediance. Moreover, 
by temperament, the Countess of Warwick was herself by 
no means of a meek disposition, and her Diary is inter¬ 
minably occupied with the “ Disputes ” between them. 
We take two instances out of the multitude : 

My Lord fell into a passion and provoked me to a 
Dispute. 

And again, shortly afterwards: 


I see before me, as though it were yesterday, the deso¬ 
late Wooster Street attic, with wind and rain sweeping 
through the bare room in which lay dying a French 
nobleman of proud and ancient name, the last of his 
house. He was one of my early triumphs. 


I fell into a foolish dispute with my Lord, in which I 
was too earnest and too passionate, and continued to be so 
a good while, but afterwards, before I went to bed, I was 
much troubled at it, and did beg God's pardon for my 
wickedness.. 


We italicise the reporter's point of view, which, after all, 
is much like the doctor’s view of a " case.” Mr. Riis, it 
must be said, takes with the doctor a human view of his 
calling, as well as a professional. He was “ converted ” 
during a Methodist revival by Brother Simmons, and 
wanted to take to preaching. ‘‘We have preachers 
enough,” said Brother Simmons. “ What the world needs 
is consecrated pens.” And Mr. Riis then and there con¬ 
secrated 1 his reporter’s pen to the cause of social reform. 
Indeed, he refused editorial functions, being of the opinion 
•that reporters gather facts and editors tell lies about 
them, which is a new view of the American newspaper 
men. But Mr. Riis took his reporting very seriously, and 
■to him the sensational murder or the society suicide was 
a paragraph in the history of humanity. It was on the 
abolition of the slum and the scandalous “ police lodgings ” 
that his pen was mainly concentrated, and in this he was 
helped by President Roosevelt, who came down one day to 
the office, and wrote on the back of his card that he had 
“come to help.” 

There are irritating egotisms in this book ; sentimentali¬ 
ties that will make the English reader furious ; there is a 
lack of style, freely confessed by the writer, which may 
be excused in one who is made and not born an American. 
But it is a splendid instance of America’s power of diges¬ 
tion, and an interesting illustration of what' can be effected 
by a reporter with a “ consecrated pen.” 


A Seventeenth Century Lady. 

Mary Rich, . Countess of Warwick 11625-1678 /. By 
Charlotte Fell Smith. (Longmans. 18s. net.) 

On the whole the life of Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 
will probably be considered rather tedious literature. 
Neither the woman nor her diarv are quite interesting 
enough to be expanded into so bulky a volume, a great 
proportion of which is taken up with rather dull accounts 
of other people’s births and marriages. As a matter of 
fact the writer has not the literary grasp necessary for a 
difficult subject like this; and, having collected and 
arranged her material, seems to have been unable to do 
anything more ‘with it. The only effusion of life in the. 


Religion, however, was genuinely the principal aim and 
preoccupation of her existence, and through many years of 
an unselfish and worthy life she struggled unremittingly 
to eschew every thought or action that could endanger a 
final attainment of “the sweet joys and comforts” of 
Heaven. It was an age of sermons, (Charles II. wrote 
gratefully of the family capacity to sleep through them) and 
of extreme contrasts, when the choice seemed to lie practi¬ 
cally either between an indulgence in too much pleasure or 
in none at all. Confronted by this dilemma Lady 
Warwick, in accordance with her puritanical conception of 
religion, appears, if anything, to have chosen the latter. 
Her days, when circumstances permitted, were largely 
given over to meditations upon spiritual matters, to-the 
hearing of sermons and prayers, and to the earnestexhorting 
of those about her to repentance and godly living. Beautiful 
as her life in some ways was, it is consequently impossible 
not to be a little sorry for the three nieces she brought 
up, principally upon daily discourses and sermons, even in 
illness, Lady Warwick believing far more in the efficacy of 
divines brought to pray with the enfevered and fainting 
patient, than in the physical treatment of the body. 

Typical of the religious mood of the period, Mary Rich’s 
own prayers were extraordinarily diversified by tears, 
groans, and sighs. . She writes of her husband, “ I did 
with very great plenty of tears, groans, and sighs beg his 
conversion.” And always she seems to have regarded 
spiritual petition as painfully inadequate when not 
enforced by audible cries and weeping. At the same time 
she possessed some of the semi-mystic and voluptuous 
exaltation which belongs of right to am earlier era, and 
which mingles rather quaintly with the gloom and severity 
of her puritanical convictions. She had many intervals 
pf ardent spiritual well-being, as when she writes: 


My heart was lifted up in the way of God, and I had a 
sweet enjoyment of Him this happy morning for some 
two hours together whilst my Lord slept. 


In another outburst of delight she speaks “ of my lovely 
Lord Jesus.” 

The almost heart-broken. if grim abasement of the 
Puritan before a wronged and strictly avenging Deity was 
evidently more a surface sentiment with her than the 
mediaeval foundations of her religious conceptions. 
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Other New Books. 

The Land of the Blue Gown. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 

(Unwin. 21s. net.) 

The Land of the Blue Gown, as the reader would at once 
surmise from the frontispiece, showing the vacant Dragon 
Throne with its splendidly carven screen, is China. In 
her previous book, Intimate China , Mrs. Little tried to 
picture the Chinese in and for themselves. Here she 
essays the opposite task of showing us the Chinese people 
in their relation to foreigners, taking as her field the 
period before the rising of 1900, “the picturesqueness 
and the mediaeval usages, the drowsy dulness,” the alter¬ 
nations of anti-foreign disturbance and quietude, the 
apathy of the British Government, out of all which came 
suddenly the terrible and general attack on Europeans. 
Apart from the text, the numerous illustrations are a very 
valuable aid to the mind in picturing this most antithetic 
of all countries to the West; showing, too, the very real 
beauty which exists in a country we are not wont to think 
of as beautiful. In one of the minor illustrations, by the 
way, may be seen a veritable Chinese Punch-and-Judy 
show (or what corresponds to it), amazingly like the 
Western apparatus to be seen at our street-comers. Mrs. 
Little writes in the brightest and liveliest of feminine 
styles, a style in neglige, and has a quick glance for 
everything pretty and pictorial, no less than everything 
characteristic. Here, for instance, is her description of the 
girls of Sze-chuan: 

Sze-chuan seems to be the place for pretty Chinese 
women. There was quite a beauty next to us in the boat 
at Wanhsien, where almost all the women were nice- 
looking, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes. And another 
day I saw a girl like the Beatrice Cenci hanging over a 
farmhouse wall, though, of course, it was partly the 
white Sze-chuan headcloth that made the likeness, als 1 
perhaps the dazed, hopeless, slave-girl expression. As 
a rule, the girls are anything but hopeless here. And 
one moves along to the sound of rippling laughter, as in 
Japan. 

A rosy-cheeked Chinawoman is an undreamed-of notion 
in the West. Yet Mrs. Little says that even the men of 
Sze-chuan “ are uncommonly good-looking,” and very unlike 
“the sleek, yellow-Chinaman of the ports.” Certainly one 
page shows a portrait of a surprisingly taking little 
Chinese child, with a quite comely young attendant— 
whether male or female only an expert in Chinese dress 
could decide. This is, in fine, one of the most engaging 
books on China we have read. 


among a million, .and would be put down as a cynic of 
no common degree: the high forehead, surrounded with 
a halo of silver hair ; the lancet-cut eyes, peering with a 
keen, searching glance through his glasses ; the inflexible 
lips, turned downwards at the corners just where his 
bushy whiskers commence to display a force that might 
be somewhat austere and brusque. 

Mr. Spender’s writing is alert tfnd observant, and gives 
a very attractive, if necessarily only a superficial, im¬ 
pression of Norway. Nor did he confine himself entirely 
to Norway, but penetrated also among the little-known 
Laps. 


With the Ophir Round the Empire. By William Max¬ 
well. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The most important event in the politics of the Empire 
during the past year was undoubtedly the voyage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales round the Empire. Mr. 
William Maxwell was a special correspondent who accom¬ 
panied the Royal tourists in one of the attendant men-of- 
war, and in this book he gives us a record, not of cere-, 
monies but of impressions and incidents, made in the hope 
of interesting rather than instructing those who have felt 
the inspiration of that racial and Imperial pride which has 
come upon the people of Greater Britain in these later 
days. But the tour of the Prince and Princess was note¬ 
worthy not only for binding the Empire together by a 
common loyalty, but also for the inauguration of another 
equally impalpable means, of forging the links of Empire. 
It was at the opening of the voyage that wireless tele¬ 
graphy showed what it can do to unite men. Let Mr. 
Maxwell speak for himself. “ We passed Malta in the 
night, unseen yet not unspoken. From the masthead of 
the St. George rises a slender shaft of wood and metal. 
Below, on the after-bridge, in a glass-screened shelter, are 
two dark boxes, on which an energetic and lively Torpedo- 
Lieutenant, Mr. Trousdale by name, performs mysterious 
rites. You may know when he visits them, for instantly 
there issues from the chamber a series of crackling pro¬ 
tests, like the grating of steel on a gritty grindstone. 
Thereupon the Lieutenant comes forth, and gives you news 
of De Wet, and water-tube boilers, and quarrels about rail¬ 
ways in China, as gravely as though he were reading from 
the columns of the morning newspaper, which you have not 
seen for fifteen days. ... It was no message from 
Mars—only a message from the Juno and her wireless tele¬ 
graph. Thirty miles from Malta she had called up the 
guardship arid asked for news. . . . And an unseen 

hand at a distance of over thirty miles wrote this news.” 
And so by hearts and brains are the links of Empire forged. 


Two Winter* in Norway. By A. Edmund Spender. 

(Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

From a somewhat ambiguously couched preface one might 
receive the idea that this book was written from records 
of travel by the author’s father. However, it finally ap¬ 
pears satisfactorily that the volume is Mr. Spender’s own. 
It is mainly occupied with Norway as a land of sport, the 
author having, indeed, been invited over by the Norse 
Winter Tourist Association to attend their National 
Winter Sports in. 1900. It is, accordingly, full of descrip¬ 
tions of sport, from trotting-matches on the ice to “ ski- 
lobing,” or jumping on snow-shoes. But in his travels 
Mr. Spender glances at all matters of any interest which 
he encountered, not forgetting (of course) Ibsen—of whom 
he gives this pen-portrait: 

Strong but forbidding looks, revealing an immense 
character, kept under by a stem discipline, is the deci¬ 
sion formed at a first glance. -Henrik Ibsen, like his 
rival compatriot, Bjornsterne Bjbrnson, would be marked 


A Report on Canada. By Lord Durham. (Methuen. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

There are two ways nowadays of treating subject races. 
One, the old-fashioned method still patronised by the Rus¬ 
sians, Germans, and French in Poland, Finland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Algeria, and elsewhere ; the other, that practised 
by England in her possessions overseas. The first crushes 
out laws, languages, and institutions, and forcibly assimi¬ 
lates the subject race to the overlords. It is the policy of 
the steam roller. The second gives complete freedom to 
the conquered, allows them to be imperium in imperio, 
and trusts to a union of hearts to make the whole fabric 
solid. It is the policy of the feather bed. The first has 
the more lasting; the second, the more immediate results. 
The introduction of the English method is of comparatively 
recent date, and the credit of its inception is due to . the 
first Earl of Durham, who was sent out to Canada in 1838 
to try and arrange some modus vivendi between the 
English and the French settlers. -Upper .Canada -was 
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almost purely English; Lower Canada, which had origin¬ 
ally been French, had been invaded by English colonists, 
who, though in a minority, were by far the more pushing 
and active section of the colonists. The province naturally 
became the scene of a bitter racial feud, which was inten¬ 
sified by the fact that the executive was appointed from 
England, and was completely independent and superior 
to the assembly, in which the majority was French. Lord 
Durham was a diplomatist, and the result of his training 
was seen in his solution of the problem. He proposed that 
the two Canadas should be joined by a Legislative Union, 
that the fullest constitutional privileges should be granted 
• to the United Legislature, and that the executive should 
be responsible to that Legislature. Lord Durham’s idea 
was that the population would become not only loyal, but 
would present the type of a British people. The arrange¬ 
ment lasted until 1867, when the Federal Dominion was 
formed, but though Canada is loyal, the French are as 
much a separate people as ever they were, and are likely 
to remain so. Of late a great deal has been said of Lord 
Durham’s settlement by those who have never read his 
Report. This reissue of the text is therefore likely to be 
extremely useful to politicians and students of history. 


. The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By A. B. 

Hart. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

To Europe the United States of America have always ap¬ 
peared to be one of those happy regions which, even if 
they have history, have, or had till of late, no foreign policy. 
They are in a new world, and free from the legacy which the 
far-away break-up of the Roman Empire even now entails 
on the peoples of Continental Europe. But no nation, 
however encompassed by the sea, can hope to be free 
from contact with other peoples, nor would it be well that 
it should be so. But it may safely be said that the United 
States have less need of foreign policy than any of the 
Great Powers of Europe, and more time to devote to in¬ 
ternal affairs. Still, they have always had points of con¬ 
tact with the rest of the world, and Prof. A. B. Hart has 
entered upon a most legitimate field of historical research 
in setting them out in the present volume. The book 
does not purport to be a history of American diplomacy ; 
many controversies of great importance are not recorded, 
and many essential principles find no mention. It suffers 
from not being a consecutive work, for it.is founded upon 
magazine articles, each one of which is more or less com¬ 
plete in itself. There are plenty of subjects ; the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Cuban Question for over a century, the 
purchase of Louisiana from the French in 1803, the ab¬ 
sorption of the Spanish Florida*, the adjustment of the 
Maine Boundary, Mexico, and Alaska. We shall hope to 
see Prof. Hart at no distant date fuse these separate 
articles into one historical work, which will give a com¬ 
plete and succinct account of the foreign relations of the 
United States. It will be a work that will be appreciated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Some of us are no fit judges of Mi-. Edmund J. Sullivan'* 
illustrations to The Pilgrim's Progress, in Messrs. Newnes’ 
charming Caxton series. We were reared on simple-hearted 
wood-cuts, in which the Devil had a forked tail, and zig-zag 
lightning was frequent. But Mr. Sullivan leaves the Devil 
alone, and in his drawings Christian does not wear the right 
kind of hat. His pictures are accomplished, decorative, 
and, in fact, works of art. As illustrations to Pilgrim's 
Progress —well, as we say, we are pledged to earlier models, 
and we pass these on to the rising generation’for their 
opinion. Ours we reserve. 


Dickens and'Thackeray. They are never long off our 
table. This week brings us in the Oxford University Press 
edition of Dickens’s works (Chapman and Hall; and 
Frowde), Nicholas Nickleby and David C'opperfield. We 
understand that the effective design for the .covers of this 
edition is the work of Miss Blanche McManus, the clever 
American lady who recently produced an illustrated Omar 
Khayyam calendar. Miss McManus has now settled in 
London, and has many commissions. Messrs. Macmillan 
give us The Virginians in their set of Thackeray. A better 
one-volume edition of this and Thackeray’s other novels at 
three shillings and sixpence could not be desired. Thack¬ 
eray’s illustrations are included. 

Two valuable year-books, Willing's Press Guide and The 
Englishwoman's Year-Book. In the latter work fifteen 
well-filled pages are devoted to literature. “ Let young 
authors recognise that in literature, as well as in commerce, 
this is an age of shoddy, and that it is a crime to add to it," 
is a piece of robust advice given by Miss Esroe Stuart in an 
article on “ Story-Writing.’’ 


Fiction. 


The Mating of a Dove. By Mary E. Mann. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Although Mrs. Mann writes solely of domesticity, she 
does not give you the impression that nothing outside 
domesticity exists for her. The Mating of a Dove is 
similar to her previous books: a love-story or so, mar¬ 
riages, somewhat moro than a hint of tragedy, excellent 
characterisation, plenty of quiet, amiable, slightly saline 
satire, and good, sound writing. Monica Dove, the pretty, 
wilful, selfish, enchanting daughter of a soldier, marries the 
curate. Amy, her sister, the uncomprehended, strange girl, 
who keeps a goat, chickens, and rabbits, nurses the poor, 
and gets herself into endless scrapes, is left alone, Mrs. 
Dove dying off immediately after Monioa’s wedding. The 
curate has a sinister mother, Mrs. Bell, with qualities 
akin to those of Dr. Fell. There is an upright working 
carpenter, who worships Amy afar off, and also a saga¬ 
cious and shrewd doctor, who indicts selfish Monica for 
neglecting her husband’s lung troubles, and imagines 
himself to be in love with Amy. The whole intrigue 
passes in a village ; it is all as ordinary as life itself, and 
yet redeemed by the power of unmistakable art. The 
curate dies, as curates do, and his wife and his mother 
quarrel, as such relatives do. The doctor makes a 
wrong diagnosis of his own heart, as even doctors do. 
There is nothing in the book of the overwhelming, 
no attempt at the sublime, or even the theatrically 
“ big.” But the small, sincere effort is continual, 
never relaxed. The observant and sympathetic eye is 
never shut. The frail, steady, transmuting force of 
imagination never slackens; the composition is never less 
than deft, concise, and effective. In brief, the book is 
authentic. It is a really good novel, a composition every¬ 
where governed by a reliable taste and a perfect discre¬ 
tion. The least satisfactory part of it is the denouement, 
which has scarcely convinced us; and we think the pathos 
of the departure to South Africa is, if not rather facile, 
decidedly trite. We do not know of any living writer 
who can produce “ domestic fiction ” which is at once sq 
austere, truthful, and witty as Mrs. Mann ! s, unless it be 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Clearly she was bom to the rather 
difficult and exacting business. Her sense of form, the 
rise and fall of her sentences, and her immaculate gram¬ 
mar remove her leagues from the slipshod and amateurish 
majority of writing women. We recommend the book tq 
those who are in search, not of excitations, but of a mild, 
diverting, accurate, and sometimes poignant picture of 
genteel life in rural scenes, 
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Calumet “ K.” By Merwin-Webster. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“ Mbrwin-Wbbster ” have no time to waste on lengthy for¬ 
malities, and therefore, though they are two persons, they 
designate themselves in this abbreviatory manner. They 
appear to be specialists in the railroad novel; their previous 
book is entitled The Short Line War, and. Calumet “ K ’ 
has a good deal of four-line track in it. We like them. 
They are extremely American in their methods—short, 
slangy, straight; they belong to the “ get there ” school of 
authors, and probably they have not been too proud to 
take a few hints from Mr. Frank Norris. “ Calumet ‘ K 
is the name of a two-million bushel grain elevator which 
had to be built and finished within contract time under a 
penalty of seven hundred and fifty dollars a day. Bannon, 
the hero, was the man who carried out the enterprise in 
face of unspeakable impediments nefariously put in his 
way by wheat-manipulators, to whom, the completion of 
that elevator by a certain day meant ruin of their wicked 
schemes. Hilda was the girl stenographer who assisted 
Bannon. The tale is very well done indeed, and Bannon 
is delightful. Bannon’s character may be judged from an 
episode that occurred on an earlier job, when he quarrelled 
with the superintendent. “ I didn’t exactly resign either— 
I wired the superintendent to go to hell. It came to the 
same thing.” The excitement of the story is quite genuine; 
interest is aroused at the beginning, and it does not flag. 
The blemishes are, first that the authors allow Bannon 
to perform miracles, as for instance on page 79 in his 
altercation with the section-boss. “ It was a bluff, but 
Bannon knew his man.” : Nonsense; the bluff is on the 
part of the authors. And second that Merwin-Webster 
have not kept the deadly sugar of sentimentality out of 
their ingenious brew. Immediately Hilda comes upon the 
scene we know her through and through; we know that 
red hair of “ a dark rich colour,” and that slender white 
hand supporting the forehead; we know that she is going 
to do the most un-girlish and un-human feats'to help 
Bannon; and we know that Bannon’s heart is lost for ever. 
Nevertheless, the novel is excellent, and we cheerfully 
admit that we have enjoyed it from start to finish. It is 
“ modem romance.” It proves that a grain elevator and 
a railroad, considered as raw material for a breathless 
romantic interest, are quite the equal of wars, thrones, 
and lonely heaths; that an engine is as good as a horse, 
a lever as good as a spur—provided the author has ro¬ 
mance in him to begin with. We recommend Calumet 
“ K.” It is not quite high-class literature, but it shows 
that the American novel has enlarged its scope far beyond 
that of. the English novel; and there is a considerable 
amount of authentic life in it, too. The illustrations, by 
Harry C. Edwards, really do illustrate the novel. 


Notes on Novels, 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .J 

Lady Gwendoline. By Thomas Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb is always readable, if not very profound. 
Also he is industrious. Seven novels, and three storiefl 
for children stand under his name. Lady Gwendoline 
was popular and beautiful, and her story runs pleasantly 
through three hundred and fifty and odd pages. But the 
dialogue is sometimes not always very lifelike. This, for 
example: “ Oh, what can you see in me to make you care 
for me so much?” she murmured. “Everything I prize 
most,” he answered. “ Perfect purity and innocence. I am 
staggered by the sense of my own unworthiness, and, be¬ 


lieve me, I feel all the audacity of asking you to link your 
life with mine.” (Richards. 6s.) 

A Sailor Tramp. By Bart Kennedy. 

Adventure in lone districts. “ This part of Texas was. a 
portion of a tramp highway between New Orleans and 
Galveston. It extended over hundreds of miles. Sailors 
who had deserted ships passed along it; men who were 
looking for work passed along it; men who were avoiding 
work passed along it. Their guide was the railway a 
straight, open track running through the great, dark 
swamps of Louisiana, and out over the sunlit prairies of 
Texas.” Mr. Kennedy writes in short, abrupt sentences, 
and has an eye for the picturesque. (Richards. 6s.), 

Princess Puck. By U. L. SilberraD. 

A pleasant, carefully-written, story of the domestic type 
by the author of The Enchanter, a novel that showed con¬ 
siderable promise. The characters in Princess Puck are 
many and pleasing; they live an the country, and the 
last paragraph gives a clue to the title: “ But the diamond 
buckles came to Kit Harborough’s wife after all, for they 
were given to her on her wedding-day by one who still 
called her 1 Princess Puck, child of the Lord’s consola¬ 
tion.’ ” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Judah Pyrechoft, Puritan. By Harry Lindsay. 

A romance of the Restoration, by the author of 
Methodist Idylls. “ The Lord High Protector lay dying 
in the palace of Whitehall, and a great awe and forebod¬ 
ing fell upon the hearts of all leal men and true. During 
those August days my father went about as a man under'a 
heavy .cloud, and a dreadful suspense hung in the very 
air of the home, as, indeed, it hung in every part of the 
village.” (Chatto. 6s.) ' 

A Matter of Sentiment. By John Strange Winter. 

The author of Booties’ Baby has her public, and that 
public will no doubt enjoy A Matter of Sentiment. It 
opens briskly in that part of California where the men 
wear flannel shirts and moleskin trousers. Meredith and 
Dick Vincent are introduced. Before long the partner¬ 
ship is severed tragically. “ A scream, and then the 
giant hands relaxed their hold, and Meredith tumbled to 
the ground with a sickening thud, and lay there abso¬ 
lutely motionless.” Vincent comes to England with his 
secret. (White. 6s.) 

Life Versus Life. By Albert Wardham. 

A novel with a purpose, by an author who js very much 
in earnest, but who is not an adept in the art of fiction. 
Mr. Wardham’s aim is to make an end of war. He hopes 
to stir public opinion by this book. It begins with the 
exclamation, “ War! war! war! Oh, this godless, this 
terrible cry of war.” It ends with the text of a charter “ of 
the campaign against the enemy Sin,” who is “ to be com¬ 
bated as he has never been combated.” (Stock.) 

Deacon and Actress. By A. C. Gunter. 

The author of Mr. Barnes of New York is not a stylist, 
but he wins a certain measure of our sympathy by the 
rollicking pleasure he seems to take in the stories he tells. 
This one opens in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and is written in the historic present. Here is a specimens 
“ A moment later he emits a gasp of astonishment as the 
following card is brought to him: ‘ Mr. Elijah J. Abbott.’ 
Its lettering and style are of the latest fashion, its card¬ 
board exquisite; it is the work of Tiffany, and Malatestq, 
mutters, Diavolof , Glancing into the front parlour, he 
starts astounded at Deacon Abbott as a man of . fashion.. 
(White. 6s.) - ■ ..... 
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The Reviewer and His 
Conscience. 

It is not easy to see why George Eliot’s failure as an 
essayist should be so complete. Indeed, the word complete 
seems improper the moment it appears on paper. Complete 
it is not, because she had purposeful ideas in abundance. 
But she cannot philosophise gracefully in her own person. 
Through her characters, and in the presence of her charac¬ 
ters, she is radiantly wise and effective; but when she sits 
down, alone, to discourse on things in general she becomes 
as awkward and dismal as a caged sphinx. Are there any 
enthusiastic admirers of The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Suchl In the routine of a library edition of great beauty 
Messrs. Blackwood have just issued this work under the 
superscription “ Vol. 10.” To the title-page Mr. Edmund 
J. Sullivan has prefixed an etched portrait of the author 
in which, by some chance or obscure inevitability, he has 
conveyed the Theophrastian as distinct from the Romolan 
George Eliot. She looks up from her table—quill pen in 
hand and a pile of heavy folios at her side—with an 
expression of unliquefied sagacity that is very consonant 
with the style of these essays. She looks not at yourself 
but into the vast way-worn crowd of which you are an 
indistinguishable unit. A grand but not a genial face. A 
composed but not an engaging nature. 

To put it plainly, the' style of the Impressions is tene- 
bribus. It has neither the Augustan ease of balance nor 
the Victorian ease of motion; yet it needs one or the other 
to be tolerable. One illustration will suffice. The essay 
which has suggested this article begins with the following 
sentence: 

One who talks too much, hindering the rest of the com¬ 
pany from taking their turn, and apparently seeing no 
reason why they should not rather desire to know his 
opinion or experience in relation to all subjects, or at 
least to renounce the discussion of any topic where he can 
. make no figure, has never been praised for this industrious 
monopoly of works which others would willingly have 
shared in. 

This sentence answers to the rules; it will stand all formal 
testa; but, as the opening sentence of an essay, how 
opaque! It neither startles nor ingratiates attention. It 
must have been written at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

This is by the way. The salient passages in this essay, 
“ The Too Ready Writer,” do not afflict like that. If they 
want vivacious mastery of their matter, they are clear 
and pregnant. Following the eighteenth century device, 
George Eliot gives shadowy embodiment to types of 
character by bestowing on them individual and far-fetched 
names. Her too ready writer, Pepin, has “made for 
himself a necessity of writing (and getting printed) before 
he had considered whether he had the knowledge or belief 
that would furnish eligible matter.” Perhaps he had 
a.style from:' which, it was death to refrain. Anyhow, 
heisest Pepin wrote and wrote, and fell into the large dry 
hand.of George Eliot, who understands hinv completely. 
Observe: “ He is gradually being condemned to have no 


genuine impression, no direct consciousness of enjoyment 
or the reverse, from the quality of what is before him: his 
perceptions are continually arranging themselves in forms 
suitable to a printed judgment. ... In this way he 
is irrevocably losing the faculty of accurate mental vision: 
having bound himself to express judgments which will 
satisfy some other demands than that of veracity, he has 
blunted his perceptions by continual preoccupation. We 
cannot command veracity at will: the power of seeing and 
reporting truly is a form of health that has to be delicately 
guarded, and, as an ancient Rabbi has solemnly said, ‘ The 
penalty of untruth is untruth.’ But Pepin is only a mild 
example of the fact that incessant writing with a view to 
printing carries internal consequences which have often the 
nature of disease. ... He has invested his vanity 
(perhaps his hope of income) in his own shallownesses and 
mistakes, and must desire their prosperity. Like the pro¬ 
fessional prophet, lie learns to be glad of the harm that 
keeps up his credit, and to be sorry for the good that con¬ 
tradicts him. It is hard enough for any of us, amid the 
changing winds of fortune and the hurly-burly of events, 
to keep quite clear of a gladness which is another’s 
calamity; but one may choose not to enter on a course 
which will turn such gladness into a fixed habit of mind, 
committing ourselves to be continually pleased that others 
should appear to be wrong in order that we may have the 
air of being right.” 

That last sentence is not without a searching music, and 
the experience of a latter-day critic who reads it must 
endow it with the lucidity of conscience. For, surely, there 
is much here that strikes home to him, with pertinent- 
ricochet in the mind of his reader. That is to say, a great 
deal of the printed literary opinion of to-day is more or 
less Pepinesque. How can it be otherwise 1 We say more 
or less, and we have no doubt whatever that the “ less ” 
deserves the emphasis. Still, how can the broad condition 
of things be otherwise? The mass of book reviewing 
is done by a relatively small number of writers, each 
of whom, like Pepin, has made for himself a necessity of 
writing and getting printed. No author, we suppose, 
writes ,more than six books a year, and only prodigies do 
this. But a reviewer may pronounce judgment on six 
books a week, and be no prodigy. This may sound in¬ 
credible and immoral, but of course it is neither. The 
general practice of a profession is doubtless always capable 
of improvement; but, doubtless, also, it is the best that is 
possible at the moment. 

In short, book-reviewing is done under conditions to 
which some regard should be paid whenever the position 
and performances of that still vague personage the “ critio ” 
are to be considered. In theory it would be well, no doubt, 
if every book chosen for review could be sent to an expert 
on the subject with which it deals, with a request that he 
should take his time to do the required article. But in a 
great number of cases this method is impossible, or would 
lead to unhappy results. The expert is not necessarily im¬ 
partial ; frequently he is the reverse.. He may be learned 
without possessing literary faculty ; yet reviews must have 
charm as well as weight. He may be, and probably is, 
unable to review quickly; but quick reviewing is necessi¬ 
tated by quick publishing. In short, the ready writer with 
a fair equipment, of knowledge and the literary touch is 
produced by Nature to meet the need. If he has not 
the expert’s thoroughness, neither has lie his pro¬ 
lixity. His sense of proportion is necessarily more de¬ 
veloped, because he is in touch with the conditions and 
varieties of criticism. Nor is this all. The kind of criti¬ 
cism which is most needed to-day is determined by the 
literary circumstances about us. We are in a hurly-burly. 
Books are written and published at express speed, 
and at express speed they must be accounted for by the 
reviewer, who, whether be like it or not, finds himself 
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becoming the swift interpreter of a voluminous and inces¬ 
sant stream of utterance. In an article on “ The Contem¬ 
porary Critic” in the Monthly Review Mr. Edward 
Garnett sketched the present state of the literary world' 
admirably, thus: “ Is not the crowd trying to get into 
the whole house of modern literature, and find out its life 
there, and is there not to-day such a noise and confusion, 
such a banging of doors and opening of windows that the 
house is rendered temporarily uninhabitable to the ‘fine 
spirit ’ ? And are not the most ‘ popular ’ writers very, 
veiy insignificant as creators, but very plainly significant 
as the instructors, the overseers,, the spokesmen of the 
community’s ignorance?” This hurly-burly imposes on 
the critic certain duties to writers which are in it, but not 
of it, whioh it is Mr. Garnett’s chief business to point 
out. But it also explains and excuses a great deal of 
critical work which, in the very necessity of the case, 
accepts the hurly-burly and serves it. 

The critic, in a word, cannot be always on his high 
horse. He cannot always retire with a book into 
his study, and take book after book down from his 
shelves for his better equipment. He has to deal 
summarily with scores of books, and the simple fact 
is that he learns to do this with large measures of tact 
and justice. His editor’s known wants, his paper’s relation 
to its readers, the time of going to press, the quantity of 
books in supply at the moment, and the rate of his re¬ 
muneration are only a few of the factors in the making up 
of his mind as to what he must do and how he must do it. 
Grant that the mass of criticism must be done by the ready 
reviewer, and the question of payment has just the same 
importance as it has in any other walk of life. Sooner or 
later the youngest and most single-hearted reviewer comes 
to take a business view of his work, and to measure out his 
time. We know of one reviewer of great ability who sets 
a price per hour on his time, and reviews by stop-watch. 
An author gets from him precisely the attention he is 
paid to bestow. When he feels bound to make an excep¬ 
tion there is great profit to that author. His method is 
adopted with less precision and frankness by all busy re¬ 
viewers, and it is justified. The great mass of current fic¬ 
tion, for example, calls for no more zealous treatment than 
this, and if it did it could not obtain it. It must be judged 
by its own abounding and legible standards, and that is fre¬ 
quently accomplished in twenty minutes. One cannot call 
the masters from their seats of asphodel to settle the claims 
of the ordinary novelist's last novel or the ordinary amateur 
poet’s last poems. ' The reviewer’s danger is that he will 
sometimes neglect to do this when it were a fitting compli¬ 
ment. As Mr. Garnett puts it: “ If the critic fails to detect, 
in the deluge of his day the spirits that, being finely crea¬ 
tive, open new windows for our consciousness, if he confuses 
what is significant with what gives us a mere face valu % he 
fails.” He does indeed, and when that blindness strikes 
him, and he has found it out too late, his conscience gives 
him trouble. He sees then that this necessity he has made 
to himself of writing and getting printed threatens him 
with the loss of accurate mental vision. “ Having bound 
lumself to express judgments which will satisfy other de¬ 
mands than that of veracity [we should prefer to say other 
demands besides that of veracity], he has blunted his per¬ 
ception by continual preoccupation.” This is the critic’s 
tragedy, and few there be who do not know it. Yet his 
failures are not beyond his own pardon, and should not be 
beyond an author’s. Fatigue and unavoidable hurry ex¬ 
plain much, and these, as we have endeavoured to show, 
beset reviewing like any other calling. 

Much could be said about the quest (bn of severity in 
criticism. How far ought a reviewer to go? The answer 
can only be indicated by pointing out that there is a’ 
standard of good taste with which, he can and should be 
intimately acquainted. He should remember, however, 


that the justice or injustice of a review has no necessary 
connection with its external severity. The scale on which 
he scolds is one thing, the burden of his soolding 1 is 
another. Reviewing has softened with manners, but it is 
as easy to wound in the accents of Mayfair as to stun with 
those of Billingsgate. When the old vituperation is re¬ 
called and condemned, it is forgotten that authors could 
reply, if they replied at all, in the same key. Hazlitt’s 
letter to Gifford is a classic in this kind. After drawing 
a relentless portrait of a venal and incompetent critic, he 
adds these Thou-art-the-man vitriolities: “Such, Sir, is 
the pictureof- which you have sat for the outline; all that 
remains is to fill up the little, mean, orooked, dirty details. 
The task is to me no very pleasant one, for I can feel very 
little ambition to follow you through your ordinary routine 
of pettifogging observations and barefaced assertions, the 
only difficulty in making which is to throw aside all regard 
to truth and decency, and the only difficulty in answering 
them is to overcome one's contempt for the writer. But 
you are a nuisance, and should be abated.” We have left 
such exchanges a long way behind us, yet the critic should 
not disdain to examine himself now and then in the light 
of a nuisance that will bear abatement. This will save him 
from becoming one. To conclude, we are convinced that 
hard-worked reviewers need to listen often to the still 
small voice, and that they actually do so with more care 
and frequency than is commonly believed. They remind 
themselves that the penalty of even unconscious untruth 
must be untruth, and of all fates they fear that of Pepin 
most: “ He has invested his vanity (perhaps his hope of 
income) in his own shallowness and mistakes, and must 
desire their prosperity.” And yet to this fate the current 
slowly sets; it must be resisted. 


Things Seen. 


The Poet. 


Wb walked briskly down the hill leading from the heath, 
and as we went he extolled the night and the frost and 
the moon, and spoke with rapture of escape from London, 
and other things of moment. Presently we emerged 
from between the high banks, and found ourselves in 
the open country, or so it seemed under the moon. 
We saw a cow in the field on the right hand. 
“ If it were not for the gas-lamps,” I said, “ I could almost 
imagine myself fifty miles from London instead of five.” 
He answered in a monosyllable, which surprised me, for I 
expected an optimistic assurance that we were in the 
country. “ Perhaps we may fairly consider this country,” 
I hazarded, and he returned no answer. I glanced at 
him, and saw that he was engaged in internal wrestling, 
and so I determined to speak no more till he should have 
finished. There is a gas-lamp just before you come to 
the cross-roads, and here the expected happened. 

When we reached it he stopped, and sought in all his 
pockets. Finally he found his note-book and pencil, and, 
leaning against the lamp-post, began to write. How long 
he remained there I do not know, but the ;old impressed 
it upon me that it must be some hours. The pictu.e 
struck me as incongruous. The moon, the fields, the 
cow, and the frosty road, with the light mist in the dis¬ 
tance, were all in keeping with the poet seizing upon his 
inspiration—but the lamp-post! And when it struck mo 
that he was probably putting into fine verse the joys of a 
frosty night in the heart of nature, and leaning up' 
against the symbol of cities to do it, I laughed. He took 
no notice of my mirth, but presently closed his note¬ 
book, put it back into his pocket, and we Started ’again. 
“ What were you saying? ” he said, as though some Blight 
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The Music of Fairy-land. 

Who, I wonder, invented the fairies ? Who found, for the 
first time, the elf lurking in the rose and the buttercup ? 
Who recognised first that a delicate life lay hidden beneath 
the vital and inspiring scent of the flower ? - Whoever he 
be, surely he steps gaily abroad in the world of shadows, and 
he has all my reverence, he commands my homage, for he 
is enthroned in all children’s ideals as a king. There are 
some, it is true, who do not sympathise with fairy land. 
They are matter-of-fact creatures in to-day’s doings; in the 
possible doings of to-morrow they affect a mystical sort of 
interest. They do not realise how pleasant and how agree¬ 
able it is to capture to-morrow in to-day’s activity, and to 
fashion from the influences of the future and the merri¬ 
ment of the present a world of ideal thought. Yet in that 
point all fairy-land lies; there, in an impossible possibility 
lies the home of elves. I can trace their movements 
through a thousand discoverable things. Surely some 
fairy lurked in the angles of the triangles which made up 
the sense of the great 47th proposition of the first Book 
of Euclid. On her discovery, she fled into space. 
She took refuge, I like to think, in the corner of 
a parabola, until Newton formulated his Principle, 
and, by his splendidly frosty methods, evicted all the 
fairies that had taken a lease from Joshua, and from the 
solemn court which condemned Galileo to imprisonment, 
because he did not believe that a fairy legion piloted the 
sun round the earth. 

Where then (comes the natural question) was to be 
the new elf-home? The inhabitants thereof had tried 
science, had tried mathematics, and from each quarter they 
had been expelled, if not with ignominy, at all events with 
no sign of recognition. Time and circumstance were, by 
an odd chance, favourable. Carl Maria von Weber was 
alive, and (with his German instinct) was prepared to 
resuscitate the fairies. For Germany, in the art of music, 
is the true dreamer of fairy-land. Moreover, Weber, the 
German, was a musician ; the fact that he loved the 
flower-leaved elf was destined to come forth in musical 
phrase. Out of that love, of that desire, came his “ Oberon,” 
a work so full of the tiny music of a little world that we 
have to attune ourselves to “ fairy-time ” before we can 
appreciate its true beauty. But “Oberon” slipped away 
from experience, and its musical fairies faded into space, 
only to return like the laggards in Pope's exquisite poem— 
those laggards of whom it is written : 

Fate urged the shears and cut the s.vlph in twain 

(But airy substance soon unites again) : 

They united again (as I have seen the scattered sheep on 
Bavarian slopes gathered together by the mere apparition 
of the shepherd) under the enchanting wand of Mendel¬ 
ssohn. And Mendelssohn recently stepped it on the boards 
once more to Mr. Tree’s revival of “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” It is an odd thing that Germany should so en¬ 
courage the legend of fairies. Grimm and Andersen gave 
native words to the sw-eet story; Mendelssohn came along 
and breathed into it an inspiration which Mr. Tree's ad¬ 
visers in music did well to repeat. The overture ripples 
with fays moving in wavelike motion. Those quick 
semiquavers flying with perfect ease, and with a sense of 
the movement of the wind itself—you seem to »r the 
phrases wafted along like little petals on the breath of the 
breeze!—followed by more solemn issues, as though the 
wind had dropped and the butterflies had descended to the 
roots of the earth—here is a musical picture ever fresh, 
ever new, a thing begotten from a boy's brain, but never 
anything but fairy-like, never aught but descriptive of the 
gracious stories which have made children tender towards 
the daffodils, towards the roses, towards the dahlias, 


towards every dumb growth that in its mute appeal seems 
to conceal a hidden influence that one loves to embody in 
a gossamer fact. 

Then Wagner came along; and Wagner, be it remem¬ 
bered, began his operatic career with a Fairy Opera. “ Die 
Feen ” is a rare work in reproduction; but it is never¬ 
theless the sign and seal of Wagner’s young ideal. All 
here is of fairy-land, and if he was not in his after career 
so completely and so fixedly determined in the fulfilment 
of that young thoughtfulness, it was not because he forgot 
his first love, but because he took the fairies as his novice¬ 
masters. They were his best trial-makers; they were his 
playthings in music. In a word he first accepted the 
music of fairy-land before he went out upon his search for 
the big things of human life in music. He was not alone. 
Though he has not been praised for his Teutonic tendency 
towards the supernatural, his admiration for the folk-lore 
of musical art—that wonderful instinct for burrowing in 
the very essence of national thought, where music lit a 
torch upon the way which had already been illuminated 
by a thousand glimmering candles, as by dragon-flies, by 
fire-flies, by all the many tiny things of light, which indi¬ 
cate rather than command attention to things of fantastic 
importance—has been practically proved for as long a time 
as the diatonic scale shall last in the fashioning of modern 
rpusic. 

Finally, in this world of fancies, there came along, 
and with the air of a conqueror, Arthur Sullivan. He 
had bathed, as it were, in the fairy-world of the Germans ; 
and, having clothed himself afterwards with the senti¬ 
ment of English romance, when Mr. Gilbert came to him 
with a handful of fairies—as who should say, a handful of 
early primroses ?—in “ Iolanthe ” (which is still charming 
London audiences), he found that he could utter fairy 
notes and express fairy feelings. How was it accom¬ 
plished ? The background of all things was a sort of 
aerial levity; wings, volatile movement, unearthly speed 
of thought—these were the points which made up the 
material of Sullivan’s inspiration; and as the outcome 
you have that wonderful opening chorus (after the over¬ 
ture) which Mozart himself could scarcely have surpassed. 
Sullivan's fairies, moreover, have this saving quality, that 
they are emphatically women of worldly thought, even 
though that thought be combined with frivolity of inten¬ 
tion. For, as if at a summons, there entered upon the 
scene the man of the world: the man who, having 
suffered and enjoyed, gave to his fellows the results of his 
experience, and experience partially founded on the dreams 
and idealities of life. Therewith he composed fairy-music 
which is so far distinguished from every other attempt 
of its kind that it appeals both to the innocent and 
to the men who are grown grey in their search after new 
experiences. For Sullivan was ever “ in innocence a child,’* 
in the expression of his art, though in his life he was 
essentially a practical man ; and it was natural that the 
fairies shotild touch his Irish temperament to some pur¬ 
pose. One will never forget his final death-bed ambition 
to score the darling fairy-song of his “ Emerald Isle,” that 
work which Mr. Edward German has completed so well 
that criticism is abashed before a purpose so nobly, and 
with so fine a renunciation, carried out. 

What of the future, one thinks ? Where is to be found 
the new’ Fairy Laureate ? I ask the question in no rhetorical 
spirit: the musical past which has concerned itself with 
the matter—a matter which springs from Nature and her 
hidden places—has set the example. In these days music 
has taken upon herself a gloomy n'dc ; she sings the coffin— 
even as once, long ago, Cow-pet - “sang the sofa ”—but,un¬ 
like C'owper, she has not lately sung hope and charity. 
These things indeed the writers of fairy-music have sung, 
from Mendelssohn to Sullivan. Tschaikowsky has taught 
us a more solemn note: but pessimism is not for ever ; and 
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may not a critic hope that even from England the brilliance 
of the singing fairies may shine once more ? We possess 
an Edward Elgar; and surely his mobile genius may, in 
its sidewalks with nature, not disdain the patronage of 
a realm already conquered by Shakespeare. 

Vernon Blackburn. 

Monarchs as Sitters. 

“ Monarchs,” he said, “ are not very paintable. Of 
course, there are exceptions. Van Dyck could hardly 
help making something fine out of the weak, alluring face 
of Charles I., and Henry VIII.—well, Holbein was just the 
man to give him his due. I like Holbein’s cartoon of 
Henry, made for the picture which was burnt. He 
stands, lie is alive. My wife calls it ugly, but the vigour 
and brutality of the sketch takes me, with the contrast 
of his pious father hovering minatory in the background.’ 

“ What are you talking about? ” I asked. 

“ Of the pictures of monarchs at the New Gallery. I’ve 
been twice. It amuses me to furbish my history, and to 
sentimentalise over the ladies whose heads were chopped 
off because they were in the way. Lots of Henry VIII.’s 
wives are there. Katherine Parr is the most taking. 
Poor, much-married ladyl When her second husband 
died she was all agog to marry Sir Thomas Seymour, 
when they brought her the news that Henry had chosen 
her for his sixth wife. In the picture she’s just making 
up her mind to it. The painting is only so-so. Few 
painters are able to transform a monarch into a work of 
art. Even a Gainsborough becomes commonplace when 
his sitter is George III.” 

“ But there are some good pictures, surely ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! But good work is not the note of the show. 
It’s an exhibition of people, not pictures. I hadn’t been 
in the gallery five minutes before I discovered that I 
must approach the likenesses and the attributions with 
a childlike belief in their authenticity. Learned art his¬ 
torians could give many of the owners bad quarters of an 
hour. Indeed, in some cases the catalogue itself is 
traitorous. Take the case of Mabuse’s ‘ The Three Chil¬ 
dren of Henry VII.’ I rather liked them, liked their 
natural attitudes, and the apples on the table. It was 
something of a shock to read in the catalogue, on the 
authority of the late Sir George Scharf, that the young 
people are really the children of Christian II. of Denmark. 
The portrait of Lady Jane Grey gave me another shock. 
This plump dame, with her vacant face, crimped red hair, 
and vivid velvet dress, destroyed my mental picture of 
the nine-days Queen found by Roger Ascham reading 
Plato in the original while the rest of the family were 
hunting. I’ve loved her all my life—but now! Eliza¬ 
beth, looking like a peacock on parade, is real enough, 
with the beasts, birds, fishes, and flowers blazoned on the 
white kirtle of her black, jewelled, balloon dress. There 
is the history of a life in the two portraits of Queen Henri¬ 
etta Maria. In the one her hand is touching a crown 
that lies on the table beside her, and on her forehead rest 
the little curls of a prosperous, youthful vanity. In the 
other, which hangs next to it, the curls are gone. Age 
and unhappiness have overtaken her; the face is worn; 
and the painter, to leave no doubt as to her melancholy, 
has clasped a book in her hands. It is called the 
Advantage of Death. Charles II., by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, looks like a certain eminent man of letters, with a 
flaunting sinister cruelty instead of a bubbling humour 
on his big face. There is also a portrait of Charles II. as a 
boy. Printed in the catalogue is a letter from James 
Metcalf to the Duke of Rutland, offering him this portrait, 
because ‘ it is too large for a house I have built and am 
going to live in, in Bedfordshire.’ He calls the youthful 
Charles ‘ the prettiest brown boy I ever saw.’ 


“ Mary Queen of Soots ? There are three or four, and 
how is a man to make up his mind about her looks when 
the painters disagree ? One gives her an aquiline, 
another a blunt nose. She is surrounded by Darnleys—• 
persistent even after death. You see him as a fair-haired, 
mean-looking boy, as a youth, and as a man with a 
pointed beard and small eyes. One of the portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots belongs to the present Earl of 
Darnley. It’s three pictures in one, and contains a life-sized 
portrait of Mary, a complete tiny representation of the 
execution, and another of two women lamenting the fate 
of their mistress. I wonder who was the nameless re¬ 
porter who wrote the account of the execution which'is 
printed in the catalogue. The words live. They are 
much more alive than the portrait of Mary herself. What 
do you think of this? ‘Shee made hirself unready with 
a kinde of gladnes, and, smiling, putting on a payer of 
sleeves with liir owne hands which the two executioners 
had rudely putt off, and with such speed, as if she had 
longed to be gone out of the worlde.’ Or this : ‘ At lastt, 
while one of the executioners held hir streightly with one 
of his handes, the other gave two strokes with an axe 
before he did cutt off hir head, and yet left a little grissle 
behind. She made very smale noyse, no part stirred from 
the place where shee laye.’ That’s how the reporters at 
executions wrote in the sixteenth century.” 

“ We’re all on the surface nowadays,” he continued, 
after a pause. “ Our portraits are just portraits, or frocks 
and uniforms. We dread to show feeling. It was not so 
in the early fifteenth century. The first Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, a great soldier, and his Countess were both painted 
with their hands folded in prayer, looking upwards to¬ 
wards ‘ a glory.’ It shines down upon them like a bene¬ 
diction. 


“ Nowhere is the change in fashion and feeling more 
marked than in Royal portrait groups. I’ll describe 
three examples from this exhibition. The first is a beau¬ 
tiful picture, 6mall, unsigned, which might have been 
painted by Fra Angelico. It’s a diptych, the background 
is of patterned gold, and in the left wing Richard II. 
kneels. Behind him stand St. John, St. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, and St. Edmund. Richard’s gown is powdered 
with white harts and broom-cods, a miracle of delicate 
work, and he gazes entranced at the figure of the Infant 
Christ, with the Virgin, surrounded by angels. That’s a 
Royal portrait group of the fourteenth century. 

“ The next example is of the eighteenth century—and 
typical. It was becoming the right thing to patronise 
Science, and so the painter shows us the Prince of Wales 
—stiff, pompous, befrocked and bejewelled, standing in 
the centre of a room, pointing with a regal gesture to a 
celestial globe on which is a chart with a representation of 
an eclipse of the sun. The Princesses Anne, Amelia, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Louisa (playing with a pet dog) are 
grouped about him, not looking at the chart, but saying 
plainly, ‘ Although bom into a lofty station, we are con¬ 
tinually improving our minds.’ 

“ The third example was painted but the other day by 
Mr. Orchardson, and exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
It is the apotheosis of the family—a sentiment that 
awakens responsive emotions in a million British breasts 
—great-grandmama, grandpapa, and papa admiring 
baby. Prince Edward, in a clean white sailor suit, offers 
a bunch of roses to Queen V ictoria, encouraged by the 
smiles of the King (in black frock coat, his hand resting 
on a chair) and the Prince of Wales (in profile). There 
arc no angels in the picture, no chart of an eclipse of the 
sun. It is just family life, with the proper accessories— 
busts in the background, and on the table two photograph 
frames, a bon-bonniere, and a bunch of violets in a glass.” 

“ Are there any more portraits of the Georges? ” I 
asked. 
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" Plenty. The compiler of the catalogue does not 
attempt to describe them. To George IV. he gives one 
line—it was an inspiration—just this : ‘ Full length, life- 
size, standing, &c.’ A page and a half of writing could 
not have said more.” 

He ceased speaking. I rose, not unwillingly. “ You 
might hand me,” he called out, “ Gardiner’s History — 
second shelf. There’s an engraving in it of George III., 
old and blind, from Turner’s mezzotint. And when you 
go to the New Gallery don’t forget to look at the little un¬ 
finished head of King Edward by Bastien Lepage. It’s a 
gem, and it has a history.” 

“ No, there is no portrait of Cromwell in the Exhibi¬ 
tion.” 


Paris Letter. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

Is*Arehims de duibray will interest the reader who can 
surmount the difficulties of a dull beginning and who is 
interested in the reiterated tale of historic family feuds. 
But the book is too long and too dull, and the author lacks 
sprightliness and the power of vivid presentment of charac¬ 
ter. The young chevalier, Pierre, in his extraordinary 
wooing of Bertille, the daughter of the traditional enemy, 
reveals such an odious temper that, if love were not one of 
the recognised mysteries, the wonder would be how any 
sensible girl could trust her life’s happiness to his keeping. 
But the family feud is satisfactorily cleared up by the 
opportune discovery of letters written before the Revolu¬ 
tion, which prove that the enemy is merely a hostile branch 
of the same family, thanks to the immorality of an ancient 
lord, and not the descendants of the inimical spy. If the 
story were told in a livelier fashion it might be recommended 
to young girls in quest of innocuous French fiction. The 
electioneering devices of the Baron Gilbert, Pierre’s father, 
and the contrast of his Republicanism with the instinctive 
reactionarism of the democrat, his rival, are amusing. When 
Faulque learns that he is an illegitimate Guibray, he ex¬ 
claims : “ I always felt I had the soul of a gentleman.” 

Another romantic tale which young girls can read is 
Is* Unities en Fleurs, by Guy Chantepleure, a tale of the 
eternal Revolution. It is refreshingly pure, but I wonder 
why in French fiction it is so hard to light upon a pure 
story which is at the same time strong and arresting. 
Balzac wrote Fiiyenie (irandet, and although we are willing 
to put up with, and even admire, something less great than 
Kin/enie (iramlet, still we need a little reality and depth of 
feeling, as well as mere charm, in the treatment of youthful 
romance. But the story is decidedly pretty—written in 
a crisp, quick style; and the episode of the old lady who 
refused to accept the sun that shone on the Republic and 
lived in lamplight, going to bed with the dawn and rising 
after sunset, is amusing and original. 

I opened ('irur d’Amant, by Alexandre Hepp, expecting 
a little humour and variety. M. Hepp used to be a sort 
of inferior Capus for the Journal. Then the Fii/am 
changed hands and politics, and all the brilliant writers 
left it—Comely, A. France, and Capus—and M. Hepp 
stepped in to fill one of the empty places. As the Fiyaro 
is not worth reading now, I don't know much about M. 
Hepp's work in that organ, but having read his last novel, 

I promise myself not to read another. It is a merciless 
study of masculine perversity. If M. Hepp’s short and 
unsavoury revelation were destined to strike a blow at 
the infamous creature and the social institution his 
hero stands for nowadays, he would have done a good 
thing in undertaking the task of writing such a book, 
but he dwells with such complacency on all the details— 
not, it is true, dwelling on pornographic details like 


MM. Marcel Prevost and Octave Mirbeau, but dealing in 
suggestion with incredible fervour — that the medicinal 
qualities of the study may be doubted. It is absurd to 
deny the existence of such men as his hero, but what most 
astonishes is the monotony of their lives. 

Fleurs ile t'irilisatiiin, by Marguerite Van de Wiele, 
is a Belgian tale, interesting in its wfty, if not precisely 
remarkable. There is a distinct effort at characterisation 
which in latter-day French books becomes rarer and rarer. 
The heroine, the great painter, Rosiane Meyse, is altogether 
an exaggerated conception, as if the author had gone to 
('orinne and Uiia for inspiration. A century ago a woman 
of genius might possibly have been saluted on entering her 
box at the Opera by the simultaneous rising and cheering of 
all the audience, but it would take a great deal to 
convince us that such a thing could happen to-day, 
even in Brussels. From which I infer that the author is 
young, something of an amateur, with all a young 
woman’s enthusiastic conviction that women of genius 
are the only suitable heroines of novels. As we 
grow older we prefer the study of normal personages, 
and care very little about the heroes and heroines of genius, 
who are greatly more effective in real life than in fiction. 
What I remark about all these exceptional personages is the 
absence of fun and humour in their lives and characters. 
They invariably take themselves so solemnly, and never 
come near the least bit of dare-devil adventure or re¬ 
freshing nonsense. Rosiane falls in love in the height of 
her impossible popularity with a commonplace young 
man who happens to lie married. He loves her, and the 
usual struggle takes place, out of which the lovers come 
triumphantly. Rosiane returns to her painting, and con¬ 
tinues to startle the universe with her genius, receiving 
all Brussels, crowned heads, and the various diplomatic 
corps in her studio, and Hiler travels, takes his wife to 
the Riviera, and returns ten years later to resume soft re¬ 
lations with the Woman of Genius. But both have 
changed, and love is dead; he is wrinkled, and she is 
portly. Behind what they are, they see the shadow of 
what they were, and love is dead. Rosiane is the flower 
of civilisation, the blue or green rose. Beside her is 
another flower of civilisation, Jani Farkas, the Hungarian 
composer, who kills his wife in a fit of artistic jealousy on 
the stage when the public, after hissing his obscure 
and incomprehensible symphonies, rapturously applaud 
her pleasing performance of this and simple melodies on 
the harp. This is good psychology, for the pair adore 
each other, and little Madame Farkas only consents to 
perform in public because it is her singing and playing 
that supplies them with bread; but she resents her popu¬ 
larity and her husband’s failure quite as much as he does. 
It is one of the thousand pitiful episodes in the revelation 
of that famous curse “ the artistic temperament.” 

Pity the author of Amitii Anionrense was not wise 
enough to feel and understand that she had one book in 
her, and that written in collaboration with Guy de 
Maupassant. Had she never written anything else we 
might have gone on wondering what she concealed from 
us; but, instead, she has wished to profit by the great 
success of a charming and interesting story in letters, and 
the result on each publication is more and more disastrous. 
Mater 1 hilorusa, her latest book, is an unpleasing study of 
moral divagation treated in the worst of taste. Personally, 

I might to be satisfied with these repeated failures, as they 
prove me in the right when, some years ago, I described 
the really delightful letters of Antitie Anion reuse as, in part, 
those of Maupassant, and Mr. Benjamin Swift did me 
the honour to contradict me publicly, and insist that 
Maupassant had nothing to do with them. I was sure of 
my information, and Mr. Swift, in the lady’s confidence, 
upon his own assertion, was sure of his. But subsequent 
work puts me in the right. 
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I am informed by a friend who has had the privilege of 
reading a good portion of Anatole France’s Jeanne d'Arc, 
that we shall have in it a wonderfully documented, vivid, 
and serious addition to valuable historical studies. It is 
written on quite new lines for France, with none of his 
irony and scepticism. H. L. 


The British Academy. 

Mr. Gossr’s letter to the Chronicle on the proposed British 
Academy is by no means his first publio utterance on the 
subject. As long ago as 1891 be commented, in the 
ironist’s oblique manner, on the scheme which was then, 
as sow, in the air, although it had not then; as now, the 
Royal countenance. In the Fortnightly Review for June, 
1891, appeared the delightful open letter to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, R.E.A. (Member of the Royal English 
Academy), Samoa, describing an imaginary election at the 
Aoademy, the authorship of which for so long baffled the 
quidnuncs. Not until Mr. Gosse’s “ Gossip in a Library ” 
appeared was the hand of true Thomas discerned, for 
it had not then, as it sinoe has, become the practice to 
put down everything anonymous and ingenious to Mr. 
Gosse’s pen. 

The letter assumed that the Aoademy was in existence, 
that Stevenson was a member, and that the election of a 
new member was needful. The original candidates were 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, the historian, and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
the novelist, both of whom might be considered fitting 
members; but at the last moment a new oandidate was 
proposed in the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Benson) and Mr. Gosse, with delicate and irresistible 
irony, describee the way in which the votes inevitably 
tended towards the dignitary of the Church rather than to 
pure literature. So will it always be? 

But here is the letter. It is sad to note in reading it 
how many of the 1891 Academicians are no more: 

The moment I got to Paddington I foolishly began 
looking hither and thither for fellow “ immortals.” Rather 
absurd, but not so absurd as you might suppose, for 
there, daintily stepping out of a first-class carriage, whom 
should I see but Max Mtlller. I scarcely know him, and 
should not have ventured to address him, but he called 
out: “ Ah 1 my dear friend, we come, I suspect, on the 
same interesting, the same patriotic errand! ” I had felt 
a few qualms about my own excitement in the election ; 
we are so quiet at Luxilian that we can scarcely measure 
the relative importance of events. But Max Muller 
completely reassured me. It was delightful to me to see 
how seriously he regarded the event. “Europe,” he 
said, “ is not inattentive to such a voice as the unanimity 
of the English Academy may—may wield.” I could not 
help smiling at the last word, and reflecting how care¬ 
lessly the most careful of us professional writers expresses 
himself in conversation. But his enthusiasm was very 
beautiful, and I found myself more elevated than ever. 
“ It is permitted to us,” he went on, “ to whisper among 
ourselves what the world must not hear—the unthinking 
world—that the social status of English Academician adds 
not a little dignity to literature. One hopes that, who¬ 
ever may be added to our number to-night, the social— 
eh ? ” I had formulated just the same feeling myself. 
“ Only in so far,” he went on, “ as is strictly consistent 
with the interests of literature and scholarship—of course? 
Good-bye! ” and he left me with an impression that he 
wanted to vote for both candidates. . . . 

The narrator, after loitering awhile in Oxford Street, 
drove to his club, the Athenaeum. We resume his narra- 
tive: 

I am hardly at home yet at the Athenaeum, and I was, 
therefore, delighted to put myself under Lecky’s wing. 
I soon saw that quite a muster of Academicians was pre¬ 


paring to dine, for when we entered the Coffee Room we 
found Mr. Walter Besant already seated, and before We 
could join him Mr. Black and Mr. Herbert Spencer came 
in together and approached us. We had two small tables 
joineid, and just as we were sitting down, Lord Lytton, 
who was so extremely kind to me in Paris last autumn 
when I left my umbrella in the Eiffel Tower, made his 
appearance. We all seemed studiously to make no refer¬ 
ence, at first, to the great event of the day, while Mr. 
Spencer diverted us with several anecdotes, not at all, 
of oourse, of a puerile description, but throwing a singular 
light upon the development of infant mind, which he 
had just brought from a family in the country. After 
this the conversation flagged a little. I suppose we were 
all thinking of the same thing. I was quite relieved 
when a remark of Lecky’s introduced the general topic. 

Later Prof. Jebb oame in, and the narrator and he 
entered into conversation: 

“And that nest of singing-birds with whom I saw you 
dining,” said Jebb, “ how did they entertain you ? ” “ The 
best company in the world,” I replied ; “ and yet—! Per¬ 
haps Academicians talk better in twos and ones than 
en masse . I thought the dinner might have been more 
brilliant, and it certainly might have been more instruc¬ 
tive.” “ They were afraid of one another, no doubt,” said 
the Professor; “ they were afraid of you. But how 
could it have been more instructive?” “I was in hopes 
that I should hear from all these accomplished men some¬ 
thing definite about the aims of the Academy, its func¬ 
tions in practical life, what the use of it is to be, in fact.” 
“Had they no ideas to exchange on that subject? Did 
they not dwell on the social advantages it gives to litera¬ 
ture? Why, my dear friend, between ourselves, the 
election of a new member to an Academy constituted as 
ours is, so restricted in numbers, so carefully weeded of 
all questionable elements, is in itself the highest distinc¬ 
tion ever yet placed within the reach of English literature. 
In fact, it is the Garter.” “But,” I pursued, “are we 
not in danger of thinking too much of the social matter ? 
Are we not framing a tradition which, if it had existed 
for three hundred years, would have excluded Defoe, 
Bunyan, Keats, and perhaps Shakespeare himself?” 
“ Doubtless,” Jebb answered ; “ but we are protected 
against such folly by the high standard of our candidates. 
Hardy, Gardiner—who could be more unexceptionable? 
who could more eminently combine the qualities we seek ? ” 
“ You are not aware, then,” I said, “ that a third candi¬ 
date is before us?” “No! Who?” “The Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” “ Ah! ” he exclaimed, and we walked on 
together in silence. 

At the door of the Aoademy Jebb left me, “ for a moment 
or two,” he said, and proceeded up Piccadilly. I ascended 
the steps of our new building, and passed into the robing- 
room. Whom should I meet there, putting on his green 
palm-shoots, but Mr. Leslie Stephen. I was particularly 
glad to have a moment’s interview with him.-, for I wanted 
to tell him of my great discovery, a fifth Nicodemus, 
Abbot of Luxilian, in the twelfth century. Extraordinary 
thing! Of course, I imagined that he would be delighted 
about it, although he has not quite reached N yet, but I 
can’t say that he seemed exhilarated. “ Five successive 
Nicodcmuses,” I said, “ what do you think of that ? ” He 
murmured something about “ all standing naked in the 
open air.” I fancy he is losing his interest in the 
mediaeval biographies. However, before I could impress 
upon him what a “ find ” it is, Mr. Gladstone came in 
with the Bishop of Oxford, and just then Sala called me 
out to repeat a story to me which he had just heard at. 
some olub. I thought it good at the time—something 
about “Manipur” and “many poor”—but I have for¬ 
gotten how it went. ... 

Impossible to describe to you all the incidents of this 
delightful gathering. In one comer the venerable Or. 
Martineau was seated, conversing with Mr. Henry Irving. 
I was about to join them, when I was attracted by a 
sharp and elastic step on the stairs, and saw that Lord 
Wolseley, entering the room and glancing quickly round, 
walked straight to a group at my left hand, which was 
formed around Mr. George Meredith. “ For whom must 
I vote, Mr. Meredith ? ” he said. “ I place myself in your 
hands. Is it to be the Archbishop of Canterbury ? 
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" Nay,” replied Mr. Meredith, smiling, “ for the prelate 
I shake you out a positive negative. The ouBtomary 
guests at our academic feast—well; poet, historian, 
essayist, say novelist or journalist, all welcome on grounds 
of merit royally acknowledged and distinguished. But 
this portent of a crozier, nodding familiarly to us with 
its floriated tin summit, a gilt commodity, definitely 
hostile to literature—never in the world. How Europe 
will boom with cachinnation when it learns that we have 
invented the Academy of English Letters for the more 
excellent glorification of mere material episcopacy, a 
radiant excess of iridescence thrown by poetry upon 
prelacy, heart's blood of books shed merely to stain more 
rosily the mfulce and vittee of a mitre. I shall be tempted 
into some colloquial extravagance, if I dwell on this 
theme, however; I must chisel on Blackmore yonder for 
floral wit, and so will, with permission, float out of your 
orbit by a bowshot.” 

We clustered at last into our inner council-room, at 
the door of which the usher makes us sign our names. 
What a page last night’s wiU be' for the enjoyment of 
posterity! We gradually settled into our places ; Lord 
Tennyson in his presidential chair, Lecky in his post of 
permanent secretary ; our excellent paid secretary hurry¬ 
ing about with papers and explaining to us the routine. 

At length the voting began: 

The general opinion seemed to be that the votes for 
Gardiner and Hdrdy would prove pretty equal, and I 
began to feel a little qualm at having thrown mine away. 
But when Mr. Gladstone, taking the President’s chair, 
rang his bell and announced the result of the voting, it 
is not too much to say that we were stupefied. The 
votes were thus divided: 


Correspondence. 


The Study of the Classics. 

Sir,—Y ou have ascribed to me the statement that “ the 
study of the classics, however great, is senility.” 

As a matter of fact, I have never made such a state¬ 
ment. I have written that for a literature to be domi¬ 
nated by its classics is senility, but that is a very different 
thing. My precise words are: 

Contemporary literature is the breath of civilised life, 
and those who sincerely think and write the salt of the 
social body. To mumble over the past, to live on the 
classics, however splendid, is senility. 

But that does not condemn the study of the classics at 
all. 1 should consider the disregard of the classics of 
such a literature as ours as the shallowest sort of stupidity, 
and my phrase has no sort of reference whatever to the» 
educational value of the Greek and Latin classics, on which 
question 1 keep an open mind.—Yours, Ac., 

H. G. Wrlls. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 122 (New Series). 


The Archbishop of Canterbury . 19 

Gardiner . 8 

Hardy . 7 

Blank votes . 3 


There was, accordingly, no need for a second ballot, 
since the Archbishop had secured a positive majority of 
the votes. I felt a little uncomfortable when I reflected 
that my vote, if loyally given to Gardiner, would have 
necessitated a re-opening of the matter. Never mind. 
Better as it is. The election is a very good one, from a 
social point of view particularly. The company dispersed 
rather hurriedly. On the stairs, where Mr. Arthur Bal¬ 
four was offering his arm to Lord Selborne, I heard the 
latter say: “We may congratulate ourselves on a most 
excellent evening’s work, may we not?” Mr. Balfour 
shook his head, but I did not catch his reply ; he seemed 
to have lost something of his previous good spirits. 

This morning the daily papers are in raptures, the 
Gladstonians as much as the Unionists. A great honour, 
they all say, done to the profession of literature. “ Quite 
a social triumph,” the Mornitu / Fust remarks ; ”a blood¬ 
less victory in the campaign of letters ”—rather happy, 
is it not? But one of those young men of the National 
Observer, who was waiting for me outside the Academy 
last night, and kindly volunteered to see me home to the 
hotel—where he was even good enough to partake of 
refreshment—was rather severe. “ Not a single writer 
in the d—d gang of you,” he said. A little coarse, 
I thought ; and not positively final, as criticism. 

This is excellent fooling, and rather uncomfortably true 
commentary on human nature. Even British Academicians 
may be mortal. Mr. Gosse should write a pendant to his 
1891 squib touching the present moment. He might get 
some admirable, if perilous, fun from Mr. Swinburne’s atti¬ 
tude of hostility to such institutions—we almost wrote 
menageries—and the severely historical character of the 
original self-constituted Academicians ought to yield good 
opportunities. But perhaps he will shield himself behind 
tire sentiment that sequels are never successful, and remain 
mute. Time will show. Yet— 

Satire, heavenly maid. 

Infests the Board of Trade, 

a* a poet has sung. 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best literary 
Jjortrait of a street character not exceeding 200 words. We award 
it to Mr. J. D. Beresford, 20, Montagu Street, Bussell Square, 
W.C., for the following: 

THE PAPER-SELLER. 

He was a little humpback, who sold evening papers at the 
Churchyard end of Cheapside. “ Nothink werv "umerous’s afer- 
noon. guv’nor, on’y a couple o’ suicides, but, there, yer cawn't 
expec' to 'ave ’ot wittles ev'ry dy, can yer?” It was only to his 
regular customers that he thus condescended to exploit the full 
power of his wit. Here is his comment on the second Test Match. 
“Ahl we’re fairly beat by the Kengeroos. No good’ll come o’ 
kiddin’ ourselves we 'ad the worst o’ the wicket. 'Ave at ’em 
agine. that's wot I calls sport! ” 

“ ’Taint bein’ dead as 1 cares abaht,” he answered one day, when 
I remarked on his oough. “ I’ve no one to care, and we don’t ’ave 
such a 'ell of a good time ’ere as we can erford to be pertickler, 
but it's this bloomin’ dvnn’ bisness wot tikes it out of yer,” and 
he spat into the gutter contemptuously. 

One day I noticed a strange face in his usual position. “ Runned 
hover by a yen. ’ remarked the newcomer, carelessly, in answer 
to my inquiry, " killed on the spot. 'Ere’s a notice of it in the 
Speshul Star.” As I read the paragraph I wondered. 


Other contributions follow : 

TOMMY-ON-THE-BRIDGE. 

“ Tommy-on-the-Bridge ’’ stands daily where for well-nigh thirty 
years past he has stood, midway upon the bridge between New¬ 
castle Quayside and Gateshead. 

Tommy begs, and is blind. Were that all, his counterpart would 
be in every town. 

Undersized and garbed in coat and trousers whose original owner 
may have been one of the giants who lived “ in those days,” hatted 
with an ancient “ bowler, pressed well down over his eves. Tommy 
presents a picture of rich green maturity. His youth is no longer 
green, but age has converted his covering to that 1-ue from its 
probably initial blackness. His complexion has the tone of mud. 

Afflicted with a species of St. Vitus’ Dance, he ever swings him¬ 
self from right to left, meanwhile sawing his chest with the right 
fist and arm. 

Hugo has said much of the quaint gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
but he bad not seen Tommy, who, though a gargoyle unattached, 
is effective. Rain is replaced by exhaustless flow of language, crim¬ 
son and hot. as be rails on fortune, or invites the bv-passer to 
contribute “ tuppence ’ or be eternally condemned. 

Years go by. With his ceaseless swing he seems the very pen¬ 
dulum of Time. 

[C. H. B., Gatesliead-on-Tyne.] 
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PREPARK TO MEET THY OOD. 

Hr died laat week—one of tlie strangest street characters m 
London. Fairly well dressed in dark attire, and with no sign of 
eccentricity in face or mien, he paraded the central thorough;ares 
a constant object of surprise and curiosity, around his suk hat 
appeared in flaring oapitals the words: “ Prepare to meet thy 
God.” 

The oddity, the utter incongruity, struck one directly. His 
mild features—this aggressive message! The conventional garb 
of any citizen—that fiery signal of the religious fanatic! Had he 
worn a red jersey and cap you would have smiled but passed on; 
as he was, you stood and gazed after ham, stung to sudden reflec¬ 
tion by the extraordinary spectacle. Was it love of notoriety, 
you wondered, or the bigot's sincere, if wrong-headed, passion for 
souls? Was he in himself modest, retiring, yet impelled to this 
glaring puhiioity by his creed? With culture turning up its nose 
and irreverence giggling, did he not sometimes feel tempted 
leave that hat at home? And now that he has crossed the border¬ 
line, hag he met his God in that fearsome, literal sense which he 
preached without ceasing to the huge congregation of the streets? 

[H. J., Hadley Wood.] 


PADDY. THE LIAR. 

Paddy was a newsvendor and a liar. too. Bent and aged was he, 
with hair grown white, and garb almost as changed by time ; 
his face a mass of wrinkles, from which peered, beneath shaggy 
brows, his small bright eyes with a half-timid, half-impudent ex¬ 
pression. 

Every night he shambled rapidly through a suburb of D-, 

calling out hoarsely the moot, exciting news, and where the papers 
failed he hesitated not to draw on his imagination. “ 'Orrible 
Murdher," "Tumble Suicide, ' "Appallin' Disaster” (in the most 
unlikely places) were part of his stock-in-trade. When using such 
his voice had a triumphant note in itf seeming to defy alike the 
challenge of the corner-boys and file unkind fate which made him 
lie. So he went with a shrewd answer ever lurking on the lip 
to be hurled at the incredulous. 

One snowy nighit he fell ill on his rounds and was brought to 
hospital. Sis worn old frame had caught a heavy chill. Next 
day his mind was wandering. Suddenly he astoninhed a nurse 
by calling out from his ramblings “ Evenin’ Speshul: Death of 
Paddy the Liar.” The night before he had announced “Sudden 

death of Mr. B--. and time proved that then he was a 

liar, but now, alas! a seer. 

[E. R. W., Manchester.] 


ANGEL. 

We call her Angel, we frequenters of “The Lane,” though 
doubtless she answers to a different name east of Aldgate Pump. 
Pretty? Well, not exactly ; but she has the loveliest thing In 
voices I know of—dark, rich, with thunder and lightning and run¬ 
ning waters in it. Her eyes are black, with a bit of Satan in 
them—God help the man who doesn’t play fair with Angel. Her 
hair is raven-jet, a wild, ravishing mystery, created for the en¬ 
snaring of men’s hearts. Arigel hersesfs a mystery. She Laughs 
when I ask her where and with whom she lives, aid charges me 
double for my violets as a punishment for my curiosity. Those 
eyes, that voice, that 'hair! where did she get them from? Tiler 
vision up Spanish primes, proud-blooded men who hated well. 
Her mood. I always fancy, varies with the flowers sh<* sells. 
.She’s gentlest when there are violets in her basket: should she 
have daffodils she’s regally inclined; roses are always accom¬ 
panied by a wayward, uncertain frame of mind. It is a whim of 
hers that flowers have souls, and she whispers and croons to 
them as to things well loved. “ Be kind to them,” she says, as 
she pins in my morning buttonhole. 

[K. B., London.] 


Fifty-two other contributions received. 


Competition No. 123 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best comic 
long. Not to exceed 24 lines. 


Kn.Ks. 

Answers, addressed. ' Literary Competition. Thk Aoabemv, 
43, Chancery Lane. W.C.." must, reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 29. 1S02. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to lie found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon : otherwise the first only will be 
considered Contributions to lie written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Forde (Georgina M.), A Goodly Heritage..(Skefflngton) 2/6 

Mosse (W. G.), Lenten Discipline .(8.P.C.K.) 1/0 

Frank (Henry), The Doom of Dogma .(Putnam’s) 

Collis (Arthur), Some Problems of Religion and Morals.(Watts) 1/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rose (John Holland), The Life of Napoleon I., 2 vols.(Bell) net 18/0 

Hall (Henry Foljambe), Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine .(Dent) net 7/6 

Hapgood (Norman), George Washington.(Macmillan) net 7/6 

Jeans (Surgeon T. T.) edited by, Naval Brigades in the South African War 

1899-1900 .(Low) net 6/0 

Puech (Aim6), Saint John Chrysostom t 344-407 .(Duckworth) 3/0 

Stryienski (Casimir), La Mire des Trots Demiers Bourbons 

(Plou-Mourrit, Paris), 7fr. 50c. 

Harmer (Ernest George), The Story of Burma.(Horace Marshall) 1/6 

Falkiner (C. Litton), Studies in Irish History and Biography (Longmans) net 12/6 
8haw (William A.), edited with a Memoir by, Selected Essays and Papers 

of Richard Copley Christie.(Longmans) net 12/0 

Evans (Rev. John), A Popular History of the Anoient Britons or the Welsh 

People . .(8tock) net 10/6 

Firth (C. H.), edited by, The Clarke Papers, Vol. IV.(Longmans) 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society—New Series, Vol. XV. 

(Office of the Society) 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.), The Living Rulers of Mankind: Part IV. 

(Allen) net 0/7 

Headlam (Cecil), Great Craftsmen : Peter Viscber.(Bell) net 5,0 

Perkins (F. Mason), Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture: Giotto 

(Bell) net 5/0 

Waterhouse (P.L,), The 8tory of Architecture.(Newnes) 1/0 

Gsell (Stiphane), Les Monuments Antiques de L’Algerie, Tome I. and II. 

(Fontemoing) 

Smith (Arthur H.), China in Convulsion—2 Vols.(Oliphant) 21/0 

Ward (Gertrude), edited by, Letters of Bishop Tozer 1863-1873 

((Universities’Mission to Central Africa) net 2(6 

Knight (E. F.), With the Royal Tour.(Longmans) net 5/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Olmsted (Everett Ward), A Selection from the Comedies of Marivaux 

(Macmillan) 5/0 

Frith (J. Cartwright), Leaves by the Way .(Combridge) net 3/6 

Grey (I. Temperley), A Village Apostle, and Other Verses .(Allenson) 2/6 

Robinson (A. Mary F.), The Collected Poems of .(Unwin) 7/6 

“Thistle" Anderson (M.C.), Verses at Random. (Gardner) 

Webb (Charles Henry), With Lead and Line.(Oay A Bird) net 4/6 

Peabody (Josephine Preston), Marlowe : A Drama in Five Acts 

(Gay A Bird) net 4/6 

Dabney (J. P.), The Musical Basis of Verse .(Longmans) net 6/6 

The University Song Book.(Richards) net 4/6 

8CIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hobhouse (L. T ), Mind in Evolution.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Hiller (H. Croft), Heresies, or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and 

Metaphysics, Vol. IV.(Richards) 7/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mackinder (H. J.), Britain and the British Seas. (Heinemann) 

Spender (A. Edmund), Two Winters in Norway.(Longmans) net 10/6 

Tne Geographical Journal, Vol. XVIII., July-December, 1901 

(The Royal Geographical Society) 
Black (W. T.), The Fish River Bush, 8outh Africa.(Pentland) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Brown (John), edited bv, Caesar's Gallic War Book III.(Blackie) 1/6 

Wells (E. A.), The Latin Period: An Elementary Exercise-Book. .(Blackie) 1/0 

Allardyce (Paul), “Stops,” or How to Punctuate .(Unwin) 1/0 

Buckley (Arabella B.), Cassell’s “Eyes and No Eyes” Series: Book V., 

Trees and Shrubs. (Cassell) 0/6 

Buckley (Arabella B.), Cassell’s “Eyes and No Eyes" Series: Book VI., 

Insect Life .(CasseH) 0/6 

Thomson (C. Linklater), A First History of England, Part II. 

(Horace Marshall) net 1/6 

Brink (Bernhard Ten) and Kluge (Friedrich), The Language and Metre of 

Chaucer.(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Baron (Reginald R. N.), French Prose Composition .(Methuen) 2/6 

Rubie (A. E.), edited by, The Gospel According to St. Mark-(Methuen) 1(6 

Ciceronis (Tulli), Rhetorica I. De Oratore .(Clarendon Press) 3/0 

Euripidis. Fabulae I.(Clarendon Press) 3/6 

Hadley (H. E.), Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity 

(Macmillan) 2/6 

Everett (J. D.>, Illustrations of the C. G. S. System of Units. .(Macmillan) 5/0 
Lindsey (J. 8.), Problems and' Exercises in English History. Book G. 

1688-1832 .(Heffer) net 2/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Long (William J.), Beasts of the Field.(Ginn) 7/6 

Long (William J.), Fowls of the Air . (Ginn) 7/6 

Zelkala-Sa, Retold by, Old Indian Legends.(Oinn) 3/6 

Israfel, A Little Beast-Book .(Unicorn Press) net 2/6 

Miles (Eustace H.), Failures of Vegetarianism. (Sonnenschien) 3 0 

The Liberal Magazine, Vol. IX.(Liberal Publication Department! 5 0 

Briggs (Le Baron Russell), School, College, and Character (Gav A Bird) net 4/0 
Whiteway (A. R.), Recent Object-Lessons in Penal Science (Sonnonsehein) 

Castlemon (Harry), Floating Treasure.(Coates) 

Hhand (Alexander limes), Shooting.(Dent) net 7/6 

Herrick (Francis Hobart), The Home Life of Wild Birds .(Putnam’s) 

Ward (H. Snowden), arranged by, An Index of Standard Photograins 

The Photogram Ltd.) 

JUVENILE. 

Ellis (Edward S.), War Chief Series: No. 3, Red Eagle.(Coates) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Dickens (Charles), David CopjH*rtleld.(Chapman A Hall, A Frowde) 

Dickens (Charles). Nicholas Nickleby.(Chapman A Hall, A Frowde) 

Wallace (William). Eiited by, Poetical Works of Robert Burns (Chambers) 6 0 


Willing's Press Guide, 1902 ..(Willing) 1 0 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). The Master of Ballantrae.(Cassell) 

Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress. 2 Vols.(Ncwnet.) net 6 0 

Banks, (Mrs. J. Linnteus), The Manchester Man .(Newnes) 0 6 

Thackeray (William Makepeace). The Virginians.(Macmillan) 3 6 

Carter (A. C. R.>, compiled by. The Year’s Art 1902 .(Virtue) 3 6 

MoliAre (J. B. Poquelin), Les Fourbmes de Scapin .(Dent) not 1 6 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. ELLIOT STOCKS 


No. 300. 


FEBRUARY 1002. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


il) A Violent Proposal, 

(Si Ghlneae Labour for the Rand. 
(3) Boer Prleoner* In Ceylon. 


By FREDERICK GREENWOOD'. 

By P. LEYS. C.M.G. 


(3) Boer Prleonert In Ceylon. By MARY, COUNTKSS OF GALLOWAY. 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN YOUTH A RECOLLECTION. By LADY PAGET. 

SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION. By SIDNEY LEE. 

THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE—THE NEW BRITISH BOATS. By ARCHIBALD H. HURD. 
SHOULD TRADE UNIONB BE INCORPORATED ? By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

ART AND ECCENTRICITY. Bv HERBERT PAUL. 

THE DEMAND FOR A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. . By Dr. G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, F.R.K. 

THE YOUNO FRENCH OIRL INTERVIEWED. By HANNAH LYNCH. 

ON THE COLLECTING OF OLD SILVER PLATE. By PERCY MACQUOID. 

THE MYSTERIOUS NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. 

By the Rev. EDMUND LEDGER. Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

THE PASSING OF THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 

By the MAKOUIS DE RUVIONY AND RAINF.VAL and CRAN8TOUN METCALFE. 
METTERNICH AND PRINCESS LIEVEN. By LIONEL U. ROBINSON. 

LAST MONTH-MR. CHAMBERLAIN. Br Sir WF.MYSK REID. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON <fc 00., Ld. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

“TH AI8.” 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

One vol., crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and 
elegantly cloth bound, price 6«. net. 

Rev. Dr John Clifford writes (August 13, 1901): 
“ The story 1 have found full of interest. The picture of 
the monasticism of the fourth century is vivid, impres¬ 
sive, and instructive.” 

The IkiUy ('hr .nicle says (May 14, 1901): ** Of all 
French writers, Anatole France has a human tenderness 
and delicacy most like Charles Lamb.” 

Thkodokk Watts-Dx-nton writes (August 3, 1901): 
** The get-up of the book is simply delightful.” 

Literature says (August 3, 1901): “An English 
version of ‘ Thais,’ the most perfect, perhaps, in form 
of the nnmerous works of Anatole France. The tran - 
lator has given us a sincere piece of work, one that will 
enable English readers to get a notion of the abundance 
of ideas and felicity of phrase which mark this history 
of the penitent courtesan.’’ 

Pall Mall Gazette (September 12, 1901).—“Alike as 
a piece of psychical analysis, and as a picture of the 
age this book stands head and shoulders above any that 
we have ever r6ad about the period with which it deals. 
It is a work of rare beauty, an 1, we may add, of pro¬ 
found truth.” 

The Rev. Marcus Doi>m says: “ I have read it with 
interest and admiration.” 

W11.liam Canton says: “ The book is a noble achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Prof. Georok Saintsbx'HY savs (September 24): 
“ It is a very handsome book ; tne whole translation 
gives the effect of the original." 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY, 1902—2s. 6d.-C ontains 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 

By ••LINBBMAN." 

Also:— ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.-II. The 
Meet. —THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. Bv 
H. R. M.—ON A BRANCH LINE. By CHARLES 
HAN BURY ■ WILLIAMS. — CROSS • ROADS : A 
LITTLE COMEDY. Bv JULIAN STUROIS.-PRO¬ 
SPECTING ON THE GEM-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
—TWO YEARS UNDER FIELD-MAR8HAL 8IR 
DONALD STEWART IN AFGHANISTAN. 1878-80. 
By Gkmeral E. F. CHAPMAN, C.B.—MUSINGS 
WITHOUT METHOD: Mm. Chambeulain and Gkk- 
many —El* hope’s Hatred ok End I. and- Unimaoi native 
Tri tons—The South African War a Mf-me Exci se 
Bacon and Shakespeare:. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Kdinbi r.ih and 
London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, Ac., on application. 


THE 


NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK. 


■RS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
Illustrated, l£a. net. 

A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. Bv 

JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 8t. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated by many Views 
Plans and Fac-similes. 

“The present volume gives for the first time an 
account of all available facts relating to the ecclesias¬ 
tical life of the Abbey before its own fall. . . . The 
book has been equipped with a signally good series of 
illustrations and drawings. Its reproductions of illu¬ 
minated manuscripts are almost better as photographic 
achievements than the views of the Abbey itself, and 
the whole volume is one for luxurious handling.” 

—Read in a Mercury. 

“ A theme of great interest finds adequate and sympa 
thetic treatment, and the publishers have ably seconded 
the author by the artistic form in which the work is 
produoed and illustrated.”— Manchester Courier. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 

BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to the end of 
the 19th Century. By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 

“ May be found convenient for special study, or for 
reference by readers particularly interested in the 
Principality. Carefully studied and instructive.” 

— Scotsman. 

GHEAP EDITION. In large 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 5«. 

THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 

Verne* from Many Sourcen for the (treat Family of 
thote who hare heen r who are, and who may be Bereaved. 
“ A great storehouse of high-claBs poetry on the sub¬ 
ject of bereavement.”— Literary World. 

“The compiler’s work has been done with judgment 
and taste, and a large range of literature has been 
• utilised for the puiqiosc in view.”— Spectator. 

In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 

SIN AND REDEMPTION; or, Why Did 

Christ Die ? By J. GARNIER. Showing from 
Hcripture that Christ did not die to expiate the 
guilt of sin or reconcile God to the Sinner, but in order 
to reconcile sinners to God, and that the effect of the 
doctrine of expiation can only be evil. 

1 “A work of unusual interest and ability. Compact 
] with vigorous thought and lucid exposition.” 

—Literary World. 

“ One of the most carefully considered works on the 
question. It is the work of a Master Mind. We 
commend it to all thoughtful men.” 

— Western Morning New*. 

“•Hits that coveted faculty of making us think. We 
! have not for some time read anything so good as some 
of the closing chapters.”— Religious Rerieir of Review*. 


GOD OF HIS FATHERS 

Tales of the Klondyke by JACK LONDON. 6s. 

DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 

Rollicking Irish Folk Tales. Illustrated, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

By SIR ROBERT S. BALL. 

■ IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. IllustruU-d, 5 s. 
I GREAT ASTRONOMERS. Illustrated, 5 s. 

I ISBISTK 


ISBlHTElt A CO., 15 A 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. London. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 

• It becomes » duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world .’—From Dr. Doyle's Preface. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


tlx War in South Africa: 

ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE (Author of ‘The Great Boer War. ’) 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. Charles 

MARSHALL. 

“Brightly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many 
readers, and to instruct others.” 

Sheffield Daily Independent. 

“ A distinctly original and powerful new novel.” 

—The Rock. 

“The tale is developed with some skill, and is suffi¬ 
ciently entertaining.”— Glasgow Herald. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

LIFE versus LIFE; or, The Fight for 

Humanity. By ALBERT WARDHAM. 

“The characters are true to nature, and without 
exaggerated colourings .”—The Rock. 

“A startling and smartly conceived narrative, em¬ 
bodying matter which arouses reflection with advanta¬ 
geous effect .”—Bristol Mercury. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6». 

EAIN MACARTHON: AGpNISTES. By 

JOHN CHARLESON. 

“Vigorous and incisive, and written in a clear and 
easy style.”— Scotsman. 

“ There is some excellent writing and good religious 
i feeling in the book. '—Oxford Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 

JEAN: A Play. In Prologue and Three 

Acts. By HARRY TIGHE. 

“ The plot is handled with considerable literary skill 
find jIPamatic.power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly,to be 
congratulated on the most promising effort.” j* SlL? 
I —-Aberdeen Journal. 

ELLIOT STOCK. 62, Paternoster How. 
London. K.C. 
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CASSELL . . . . 

& COMPANY’S . . 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Volume I. NOW READY, price 12b. net, of 

THE ZLLUSTEATEDEDITION OF 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Litera¬ 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. 

With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous 
COLOURED PLATES. 

VOL. I. contains 8C0 pages, about 400 Illustra¬ 
tions, and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. 

VOL. II., price 14s. net, ready shortly. 

The Graphic says:—“In addition to the illustrations, 
which are a most valuable feature, as they are an ex¬ 
tremely interesting series of photographs of places, 
antiquities, and MSS., the book contains many re¬ 
written and new chapters. It now affords a complete 
survey of the social development of the country, while j 
it testifies in most marked manner to the enterprise 
and outlay of all concerned with its production. . . . 
An invaluable contribution to the history of Britain 
. . . It is admirably printed and produced, and in¬ 
finitely interesting and comprehensive.” 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
By Dean Spence. 

NOW READY. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
AND PAGANISM. 

BY 

THE VERY REV. H. D. M. SPENCE, O.D., 

Dean of Gloucester. 

ILLFSTEATED. 

Price 18s. net. 

In ■ » RLY CHRISTIANITY a PAGAN I3M 

the Dean of Gloucester ,gives a narration of the long 
conflict between Christianity and the Paganism of the 
Roman Empire throughout the period of persecution, 
from the first outbreak of antagonism under Nero to the 
final peaoe of the Church secured by Constantine. The 
Aim of the work is to set forth the true nature of the 
struggle; the intense faith and the infinite endurance 
which carried the Church through untold sufferings to | 
her ultimate triumph ; the real religious feeling which 
imbued some of her sternest persecutors; the internal j 
dissensions which threatened her life, and the large- 
hearted piety which conquered those dissensions. 

THE POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 

Juat Published. Price 6 m. 

WITH THE “OPHIR” 

ROUND THE EMPIRE. 

By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 

Special Correspondent of the Starulard. 

With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. 

44 His chapters are invariably bright and vivid, his 
pictures are life-like, and whether he is describing a 
scene or recording an impression, his narrative flows 
smoothly along with many a felicitous turn of phrase.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

The LARGE FIRST EDITION tea* exhausted within 
a few days of publication, but the work has now been 
reprinted , and copies are again on sale. 

Now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. - 

By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL D., &c. 

With 4 Coloured Plates and othei Illustrations. 

The World says“ A general account of the modern 
discoveries which throw light on the beginning of the 
solar system is here so well and clearly given that even 
the casual reader can appreciate and grasp its value. 
It is admirably illustrated.” 

Now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 

BEHIND THE SCENES in the TRANSVAAL. 

Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 

By DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 

The Times says:—“The world will readily find a place 
for a work so genuine, so instructive, and so entertain¬ 
ing as Mr. David Mackay Wilson’s 4 Behind the Scenes 
in the Transvaal.' Mr. Wilson’s plain unvarnished 
tale would carry conviction even if his antecedents 
were not as well known as they are." 

*** A Second Edition of this work has already been 
called for. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London. 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 

Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh - 
driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 

By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A.Oxon. 

“An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest and most accessible of 
playgrounds for those who yearn for an annual certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky 
slush .”—Daily Mail. 


“A CLASSIC OF THE PRAIME8.”—Spectator. * 

THE GREAT DESERTS and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA. 

By PAUL FOUNTAIN. With a Preface by W. H. HUDSON, Author of “The Naturalist in La 
Plata,” Ac. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

“ This book deserves a place among the classics of reflection, travel, and scenery in North America. The 
style is simple, the matter ample, and the treatment sincere.”— Spectator. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE “OPHIR.” 

With the ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke 

and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered 
at the Guildhall, December 5, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Special Correspondent of the Morning Post 
accompanying the Royal Tour, Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” Ac. Published under the 
auspices of the Victoria League. With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

STUDIES in IRISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the 

Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINKR. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents -The Gratton Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of Derry—Lord Clare—Castlereagh 
and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas 8teele—The 
French Invasion of Ireland in 1798. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW: being an Essay supple- 

mental to (1) “The English Village Community”; (2) 44 The Tribal System in Wales.” BY 
FREDERICK SEEBOHM, LL.D. F.8.A. 8vo, 16s. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great Schism to the Sack 

of Rome, 1378-1527. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 

K.C.8.I. Vol. I. Introductory to the Overthrow of the English in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 
4 Maps, 8vo, 18s. Vol. II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s 
Award, 1708. 8vo 16«. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 

2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE MU8ICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 

Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

SONGS of CHILDHOOD. By Walter Ramal. With a Frontispiece, 

44 Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by Richard Doyle. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


. LONGMANS' CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

CIYIL ENGINEERING as APPLIED in CONSTRUCTION. By 

LEVESON FRANCIS VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A. M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘Rivers and Canals,’ Ac. 
With 368 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. net. 

Contents Materials, Preliminary Works, Foundations, and Roads—Railway Bridge and Tunnel 
Engineering—River and Canal Engineering—Irrigation Works—Dock Works and Maritime Engineering— 
Sanitary Engineering. 


TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS of GOD; or. the Absolute of 

German Romantic Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnosticism. With a Constructive 
Essay. By J08EPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College, U.8. 
Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. net. _ 

HANDBOOKS FOB THE CLERGY. 

Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 

Vicar of AUliallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. Arthur 

W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE MINISTRY of CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D. 

Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOYEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* This Volume has not appeared in Serial Jorm. 

LONGMANS, GREEN A CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Literary Week. 

Quite Impossible Conversations. 

You wish to put the letters It. B. A. after your name? 

With ail my heart. 

And to help establish a body of learning capable of fixing 
standards in all branches, save pure literature ? 

Most cordially. 

What are your qualifications? 

I take in the Times. 

Yes. 

I subscribed to the Daily Mail issue of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica. 

Y'es. 

I belong to the London Library. 

Good. 

I know Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Very good. 

I once took away Lord Acton's hat by mistake. 

Ha! Excellent. 

My daughter has all the Temple Classics. 

Yes. 

We stayed last summer near Naseby. 

Couldn’t be better. 

My name is down for the Athenaeum. 

Capital. And what do you think of the respective merits 
of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith ? 

Hardy ?—Meredith ? Who are they ? 

Consider yourself elected. 


Out of the crowd of important men at Lady Helen 
Stewart’s wedding on Saturday last—a crowd which in¬ 
cluded Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain—the one in 
whom future generations will take the greatest interest 
was Thomas Hardy. This distinguished writer cannot often 
be tempted to attend large public functions, but it gave 
much pleasure to his numerous friends to see him enjoy¬ 
ing, apparently, the best health. The Primate of Ireland 
observed, in the course of his address to the bride and 
bridegroom, that, although this was not an age remarkable 
for its poetry and drama, it was the age of literature. He 
went on to deplore the tone adopted toward the marriage 
problem by modern writers of the first rank. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith have written the 
noblest words in the language on the subject of real love. 
They have attacked—and attacked rightly-—the social life- 
partnerships which are entered into without affection and 
disregarded with cynicism; which, excused by insincere 
religion and false sentimentality, are the cause of most 
of the suffering, and nearly all the sin of this abused world. 


should have thought that no man, woman, or 
child needed help in the reading of Stevenson’s Master of 


Ballantrae. But Mr. Thomas Cartwright thinks differ¬ 
ently. He has treated The Master of Ballantrae aa if it 
were some learned work, hard to read, difficult to under¬ 
stand. “ How to Bead The Master ” is the title of one of 
the sections of Mr. Cartwright’s introduction, a “ Sketch, 
ot the Plot ” is another, followed by an essay on the “ Lan¬ 
guage, Style, and Incidents ” of the unfortunate Master. 
But that is not all. At the end of the volume we find over 
fourteen colutnnB of “ Notes and Glossary.” Here is a 
specimen note:—“ Casuistry : The art of self-deceit by 
subtle argument, whereby wrong is made to appear right. 
(L. Casus, chance.)” This edition of The Master of Bal¬ 
lantrae, we should add, is designed for scholarship students 
and pupil-teachers, but why not let them enjoy Stevenson, 
just as a story-teller, in their leisure hours? 


To the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Henry James .contributes 
a prefatory note to an intimate and interesting account of 
“ Browning in Venice,” by the late Mrs. Bronson. Mr. 
James’s delicate power of characterisation is peculiarly 
suited to work of this kind. Five pages—and Mrs. Bronson 
is alive. Here are three pen-pictures: 

She sat for twenty years at the wide mouth, as it 
were, of the Grand Canal, holding out her hand, with 
endless good nature, patience, charity, to all decently- 
accredited petitioners. . . . 

She adored—in the way of the Venetian, to which all 
her taste addressed itself—the small, the domestic, and 
the exquisite; so that she would have given a Tin¬ 
toretto or two, I think, without difficulty, for a cabinet 
of tiny gilded glasses or a dinner-service of the right 
old silver. . . . 

She cultivated their dialect, she renewed their boats, 
she piously relighted—at the top of the tide-washed pali 
of traghetto or lagoon—the neglected lamp of the tutelary 
Madonetta; she took cognisance of the wives, the 
children, the accidents, the troubles, as to which she 
became, perceptibly, the most prompt, the established 
remedy. . . . 

Browning was not averse to reading his own poems to a 
sympathetic audience. Says Mrs. Bronson : 

His reading of his own poemB was a never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten delight—simple, direct, and virile as was the 
nature of the man. The graver portions he read in a 
quiet, almost introspective way, as if he were thinking 
it all out again. I remember once that in finishing the 
grand profession of faith at the end of “Saul” his voice 
failed him a very little, and when it was ended lie turned 
his back to us, who were gathered about him in reverent 
silence, and, laying the book quietly on the table, stood 
so for a moment. 


The Jlerne ile Paris is about to publish, as a serial, a 
translation of Miss Hannah Lynch’s Autobiography of a 
Child. 
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M». Arthur Waugh will 


position in the publishing 
Hall. 


shortly take up an important 
firm of Messrs. Chapman and 


combined his information, and so ‘ produced something 
which never was and never will be seen in any part of 
the world.’” 


In hiB “ Motor-Car Impressions,” in the February Harper, 
M. Maeterlinck comes rather near to burlesquing his own 
style. We tremble at the possibility of his applying that 
style to the common things of life. Describing the 
mechanism of his car, M. Maeterlinck says : 

Yonder, concealed in its case, like a furious genie 
confined in a narrow cell, is the mysterious apparatus for 
the change of speed ; and this, if we give a half-turn to 
the fly-wheel when we come to the foot of a hill, will 
produce repeated explosions, urging the piston to move¬ 
ments so frantic that every vertebra of the creature shall 
quiver, and communicating to the slackened wheels a 
quadrupled force before which each mountain will bend 
its back and bear its conqueror humbly to its summit. 

Again: 

My recent science is sure of itself. The hippogriff 
revives, gives its first snort of life, and then departs once 
more, singing its song. I conquer the plains, which bow 
down before me. Slowly do I turn the mysterious 
“ advance ignition " handle, and regulate as well as I oan 
the admission of the petrol. The pace grows faster and 
faster; the delirious wheels send forth a snrill and eager 
cry. And at first the road comes moving towards 
me like a bride waving palms, rhythmically keeping 
time to some melody of gladness. But soon it 
grows frantic, springs forward, and throws itself madly 
upon me, rushing under the car like a furious torrent, 
whose foam dashes over my face ; it drowns me 
beneath its waves ; it blinds me with its breath. Oh, that 
wonderful breath ! It is as though wings, as though 
myriad wings that one cannot see, transparent wings of 
great supernatural birds that dwell on invisible mountains 
swept by eternal snow, have come to encircle my eyes and 
my brow with their vast freshness. 

It might be interesting to have M. Maeterlinck’s interpre¬ 
tations of a steam-roller, an alarm-clock, and a penny-in- 
the-slot weighing-machine. 


In the same magazine Mr. E. A. Abbey returns to his deli¬ 
cate illustrations of eighteenth century life as conveyed 
and conventionalised by literature. Mr. Abbey has not - 
done so much of this work of late years as in the earlier 
stages of his career, when he gave us the most delightful 
illustrations to “ She Stoops to Conquer,” Herrick’s poems, 
and old songs galore. This time it is the “Deserted 
Village ” that engages his pen. The subjects of his illus¬ 
trations are represented by the following lines : 

How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green. 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade. 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its man. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

No surly porter stands in guilty state. 

Only about half the poem appears in this number, but it 
will doubtless be continued. Mr. Austin Dobson writes a 
very interesting commentary. Commenting on Gold¬ 
smith’s double picture of the smiling and the deserted 
village, Mr. Dobson remarks that the poet hnd indeed 
seen these things, “ but,” as Macaulay says, “ he had not 
seen them together. His ‘ smiling village ’ was English ; 
his evictions were Irish. His mistake was that (like the 
gentleman who wrote on Chinese metaphysics) he had 


In our last week’s competition—essays on “ Street Char¬ 
acters ”—one of our competitors described the old gentle¬ 
man whose tall hat inscribed with the legend, “ Prepare to 
meet thy God,” was, until very recently, familiar to people 
in the Strand and Piccadilly. We are happy to say that 
this persistent evangelist is not to go without his Boswell, 
who is no other than Mr. Elliot Stock. And here is the 
interesting biography which Mr. Stock has been good 
enough to send us: 

John Day. 

Your reference to John Day, the man who went about 
in the City with a text of Scripture round his hat, in¬ 
terested me, as I had frequently seen him doing his pur¬ 
poseful marches with a stolid countenance, and wondered 
who he was. I found out a friend of his, who gave me 
the following information, which may be of interest to 
your readers: 

He was originally a gardener, and came to London 
to preach. This he did in the open air, chiefly in the 
parks ; but apparently not with much success. His new 
form of teaching frequently got him into trouble, as when 
four young fellows hustled him into the Gaiety Restaurant 
with the intention of making him drink; he turned the 
tables on them, however, by commencing to preach to the 
people in the bar—from which he was promptly ejected. 
He would stand outside such places of entertainment for 
hours, and when it rained put up an umbrella with the 
same text upon it. He frequented Leicester Square at 
night, and on many occasions helped, out of his own 
scanty means, those who were in distress. He also 
attended racecourses, where he was sometimes very 
roughly used, but always met chaff and ridicule with the 
same stolid courage. 

John Day was frequently very hard pressed for a 
living, when he would stay with a friend till brighter 
days came. He evidently was not the austere puritan 
he looked, for I saw him once remonstrating in a very 
friendly way with a youth who was smoking a cigarette. 

Charles Kingsley was fond of saying that it took all 
sorts to make a world. No doubt John Day was wanted, 
or he would not have been here. He at least was a 
convenient improvement on his prototype of 300 years 
ago, who went through the same streets with a much more 
inflammatory text on his head, to the peril of the passers- 
by. It is quite possible John Day may have caused a 
passer-by now and again to think of the hereafter, in the 
midst of the bustle of a city, where such subjects are put in 
the background by general consent, and so may have 
been of some service by his eccentric crusade. He at 
least set an example of courageous indifference to ridicule 
in what he considered his duty, which is eminently re¬ 
freshing. 


Messrs. Methuen are about to publish a narrative of 
the adventures of a Boer telegraphist of the Orange Free 
State during the war. It is entitled, With Steyn and 
l)e Wet, and is by Lieutenant Philip Pienaar. 


Temple Bar has a most entertaining paper by 
Mr. \V. P. Courtney, entitled “ A Sporting-Man of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The sporting-man is that Sir John 
Lade who, when he was a youth, asked Dr. Johnson whether 
he would advise him to marry. “ Sir,” roared the Doctor 
—very angry, but quickly repentant—“ I would advise no 
man to marry who is not likely to propagate understand¬ 
ing.” The lady whom the boy actually married was a dis¬ 
carded mistress of John Rann. commonly known as “ Six¬ 
teen-string Jack.” She was intimate, however, with the 
Prince of Wales, and induced him to dance with her at 
Brighton, whereupon all the great ladies left the room, 
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and two Duchesses transferred themselves to another sea¬ 
side resort. Iiade ended in the King’s Bench prison, and 
finally he and his wife lived on .£300 a year, the bounty 
of the Prince Regent. His career was one long illustra¬ 
tion of the road to ruin, and although he married he did 
not propagate understanding. 


and his money are soon parted,” because “ they were dull 
and wanted something exciting,” because “ they wanted 
something to talk about,” because “ they read all the new 
books,” “ they wanted to be up to date,” &c., fee. 

Messrs. Harper should now try to induce 1,486 people to 
tell them why they have not read The Right of Way. 


Thh publication of John Richard Green’s letters has 
moved Mrs. Creighton to communicate to Longman’s Maga¬ 
zine some reminiscences of the historian, with whom she 
was intimately acquainted. Mrs. Creighton remarks that 
Green’s historical letters hardly give an idea of the bril¬ 
liancy of his historical talk, but, nevertheless, she regrets— 
not, we think, without cause—that for some reason not 
stated the idea of issuing^ the correspondence of Mr. Free¬ 
man and Mr. Green in one volume, as was proposed, has 
been given up. 

If we had Mr. Freeman’s answers, Mr. Green’s letters 
to him would have gained much in life and interest. But, 
even so, they could give no idea of his talk on historical 
questions. He was like a man inspired by his subject, his 
one desire apparently to make his audience catch his own 
enthusiasm. I have often heard him talk to those who 
were unlearned and ignorant of his own subjects; but it 
was impossible not to be roused and excited as he made 
some bit of municipal history, some character of one who 
had struggled for liberty, live before his hearers, while his 
bright eyes kindled and the quick words rushed out like 
a sparkling torrent. I remember as a young girl trying to 
preserve the memory of one such burst of talk by writing 
it out afterwards. The result was so tame and flat, com¬ 
pared with the remembrance of the reality, that I never 
tried again. 

Mrs. Creighton tells us that one of Green’s “ relaxa¬ 
tions in weary moments amid his work was found in 
French novels, of which he told me that he had a perfect 
stack in the East End. Like most historians, he was a 
devoted novel reader. On visiting him once in his lodgings 
in Beaumont Street, I noticed an entire shelf full of new 
yellow-backed novels, and asked what they were. He told 
me that he had been shut up in his rooms with a week’s 
illness, unable to work, and had sent off for a complete set 
of Miss Braddon’s works and read them straight through.” 
Mrs. Creighton’s stories and contrasts between Green and 
Freeman are interesting. “ Green’s interests in travel were 
more many-sided than Freeman’s, who generally had some 
special object of investigation for each journey and remon¬ 
strated in his overbearing way at any attempt of his fellow- 
traveller to call his attention to other things. Mr. Green 
used to say that when he called his attention to a specially 
beautiful sunset Freeman only growled in reply: ‘ Sunsets 
are your business, Johnny. I did not come to Italy to see 
sunsets.’ ” 


What is it that makes people buy popular novels? 
Messrs. Harper, as we learn from the Daily Chronicle, 
have been trying to find out why Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
latest story. The Right of Way, has sold so well in the 
United States. They accordingly asked, not Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, but his readers. Out of 1,486 people from whom 
they received replies, 

Seven hundred and eleven said that they had beard it 
favourably spoken of by friends who had read it serially or 
in book form. 

Four hundred and sixty-eight had seen it advertised, or 
both advertised and reviewed. 

One hundred and fourteen had read reviews of it. 

Eighty-six had read some of the author's previous books 
and liked them. 

Eighty-four had read the serial themselves, and wanted 
the book in consequence. 

Twenty-three gave what the publishers call “ frivolous 
reasons ”—because “ they had the price,” because “ a fool 


Apropos of Mr. J. Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon, 
which we' review this week, we note that the question, more 
or less vexed, whether Napoleon really meant to invade 
England, or whether his mighty assemblage of men and 
boats at Boulogne was an elaborate feint to delude Austria, 
is discussed in the February Macmillan by Mr. David 
Hannay with freshness and ability. Napoleon, to be sure, 
was wont to say that he meant only that, but Mr. Hannay 
remarks: “ That he said he did to Metternich, or to Miot 
de M61ito (whom he described, by the way, in 1814 as an 
imbecile) is very intelligible. The scheme had failed, and 
it was his constant practice to falsify facts or papers in 
order to conceal his mistakes.” Elsewhere Mr. Hannay 
pertinently remarks: 

It was his conviction at the time that if he could win 
a great battle in Kent and march to London, the British 
Government would yield. We think that he was in error, 
and that the proud energy of our race would have enabled 
us to make good the want of those physical advantages 
of space or mountainous country, the thin population, 
and the poverty which helped the national resistance of 
Spain and Russia. Allow that it was so, and still we 
may ask why Napoleon, who miscalculated the results 
of the occupations of Madrid and Moscow, should not also 
have been in error as to the probable consequences of his 
entrv into London. The whole of his life is on record 
to show that this was precisely the kind of blunder he 
was to be expected to make. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon’s poem, “ The Death of Adam,” 
in the Monthly Review would suggest to an irreverent critic 
that Adam needed the example of his descendant Charles 
II., who, it will be remembered, apologised for being so 
unconscionably long a-dying. In Mr. Binyon’s poem Adam 
speaks, for a dying man, at inordinate length. Mr. Binyon, 
too, is anything but hasty, and we think it just possible 
that he has achieved the longest poetic simile on record. 
Here it is: 


But Adam shook his head and answered not. 

For he was like a shepherd who hath lit 
A fire to warm him on the mountain side 
In the first chill after the summer heats, 

And drowsing by the embers wakes anon 
With wonder-frighted eyes, to see the sparks 
Blowing astray run kindling over grass 
And withered heath and bushes of dry furze, 

And ere his heavy senses, pricked with smoke, 
Uncloud, the white fire rushes from his reach, 
Leaps to embrace the tall pines, tossing up 
A surge of trembling stars, and eagerly 
Roars through their topmost branches, w'ide aflame, 
While all around enormous shadows rock 
And wrestle, as tumultuous light o'errides 
The darkness as with charging spears and plumes, 
Till the whole hillside reddens, and beyond 
Far mountains waken flushed out of the night: 
Then he who ignorantly had started up 
This wild exulting glory from its sleep 
Forgets to stir his steps or wring his hands ; 

The swiftness and the radiance and the sound 
Beget a kind of rapture in his dread ; 

Like that amazed shepherd Adam saw 
His race, sprung out of darkness, fill the earth 
Increasing swift and terrible like fire 
That feeds on all it ruins, wave on wave 
Streaming impetuous without rest or pause 
Right onward to the boundaries of the world : 

And he how helpless that had caused it all! 
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Need we add that the poem which has momentarily ex¬ 
cited our flippancy contains many good lines. We like the 
simple picture of the dying father of men lifted high by his 
sons on a litter of osiers to take his last look on tl\p 
world: 


. . . . he gazed 

Down on the valley stretched out at his feet, 
Marked with the shining stream ; he saw beyond 
Ranges of endless hills, and very far . 

On the remote horizon high and clear 
Shone marvellous'the gates of Paradise. 

The poem fills twenty pages of the Monthly Review. 


Mr. Murray has issued the Harveian Oration delivered 
before the Koyal College of Physicians of London last 
October by Dr. Norman Moore. Dr. Moore’s address 
took the form of an interesting survey of the literary 
associations of the medical profession, and particularly of 
the Royal College of Physicians. His address is there¬ 
fore pleasantly discursive and is sown with quotations. 
Perliaps it might be a little more orderly with advantage. 
Mr. Robert Bridges, F.R.C.P., is mentioned between Dry- 
den and Dr. Arbuthnot! One of Dr. Moore’s many anec¬ 
dotes is that which Dr. Johnson tells of Waller in hia 
Live* of the Poets. Feeling ,liis legs grow tumid, Waller 
“ went to Windsor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then 
attended the King, and requested him, both as a friend 
and a physician, to tell him what that swelling meant. 

‘ Sir,’ answered Scarborough, 1 your blood will run no 
longer.’ Waller repeated some lines of Virgil, and went 
home to die.” 


Bibliographical. 

I notice among the contents of The University Sony Book 
(Grant Richards) “ A Didactic Ode,” “ words from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 1874; air from ‘Calliope,’ 1788.” 
Therein I recognise an old friend, which I mention here 
because a better reading of the “ Ode ” — a distinctly 
clever bit of writing, which deserves a pennanent place 
among such jenx d'e-pnt —is to be found in a book, now 
probablv out of print, called Comic Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century (Routledge, 1878). Of the version there given, 
the editor says: “ Two or three of the verses are printed 
here for the first time.” And these two or three (not 
printed in the Sony Book) are among the best. Here are 
two of them: 

To Matthew Arnold we must go to put us in the right. Sir, 

About his elevating scheme of “ sweetness ” and of 
“ light,” Sir, 

Which some folk say will one fine day achieve a marked 
ascendency, 

Though “ Providence ” it waters down into a “ stream of 
tendency.” 

The annals of our native land were lapsed in doubt and 
mystery, 

Till Mr. Freeman t’other day discovered English History, 

And now admonishes the world it is his fixed intention 

To make it a monopoly and patent the invention. 

The editor of Comic Poets further says that the Ode 
“ should be sung to the tune of ‘ Guy Fawkes,’ ” and he 
appends to the Ode (and to two other satirical pieces of 
the political sort) the initials “ F. D.,” the “ D.,” I believe, 
standing for “ Drummond.” 

The appearance of Mr. Tuckwell’s memoir of Kinglake 
reminds one that in 1898 he brought out a reprint of the 
first edition of Eothen, with an “ introduction,” which 


appeal’s to have been the origin of the present biography. 
It will be remembered that 1898 also gave us another 
reproduction of the first edition, illustrated by Mr. H. R. 
Millar, and published by Messrs. Newnes, and that this was 
followed in 1900 by yet another reprint in Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Library.” All three had been preceded 
in 1897 by a three-and-sixpenny edition, and a shilling 
edition with portrait and biographical sketch, both pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. W. Blackwood. The Invasion of the 
< 'rimea, as “ adapted for military students,” by Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, appeared in 1899. It will be seen that 
the time was ripe for a memoir of Kinglake. 

In giving us a translation of some of the lyrical poems of 
Ibsen, Mr. R. A. Streatfield will be striking what appears 
to be a new vein, for he is chiefly known at present as the 
author of volumes on the Masters of Italian Music (1895) 
and The Development of Opera (1896). His Ibsen versions 
will be welcome as the first that have appeared in England 
in separate volume form. We possess translations of 
Ibsen’s verse-dramas, Brand (1891 and 1894), Peer Gynt 
(1892), and Lore’s Comedy (1900), but such “Englishing” 
of the lyrics as has hitherto been done has been mainly 
fugitive. I do not, of course, forget the numerous quota¬ 
tions from Ibsen’s lyric pieces which were specially trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Gosse for inclusion in the English edition of 
Jfeger's Life of Henrik Ibsen (1890). 

Is Theodore Hook coming into favour again? Three 
years ago Messrs. Macmillan reissued the Lift of Hook 
by Barham, which had first seen the light in 1848. Now 
Messrs. Chatto give us a new edition of Hook’s Humorous 
Works. One would like to see a well-done selection of 
Hook’s verse, which is likely to live much longer than his 
prose. Nevertheless, it is a fact that sixpenny editions 
of his Jack Bray came out in 1881 and 1884, and that 
a sixpenny reprint of his Gilbert Gur ney appeared in 1890. 
We may assume, therefore, that his best stories still have 
a certain number of readers. 

Indefatigable indeed is the muse of Mrs. Hamilton-King, 
whose earliest verse appeared in 1869, when she was in 
her twenty-ninth year. Now, at the age of sixty-two, she 
sends out The Hours of the Passion and Other Poems — 
most of them, I assume, new, though I see they include 
“ The Prophecy of Westminster,” which gave the title to 
the volume she published in 3895. This had been pre¬ 
ceded in 1889 by Ballads of the North and Other Poems, 
and in 1883 by The Book of Dreams. She is still best 
known by her volume of 1878 —The Disciples. 

The next two volumes of the“Century of French Romance’ 
series will consist of English versions of l.a Tulipe Noire 
of the elder Dumas and f.a Dame au.r Camellias of the 
younger. Of the latter the English translations have, in 
recent years, been few. One was issued by C. H. Clarke 
in 1885, and another by Dicks in the year following. 
More attention has been accorded to La Tulipe Noire, of 
which Messrs. Dent sent out a version in 1895, while two 
were published in 1899, by Messrs. Routledge and Messrs. 
Greening respectively. These presumably owed their 
existence to the production of Mr. Grundy’s “ Black 
Tulip ” at the Haymarket. 

The performance in London of a German version of 
Echegaray’s drama, “ The Great Galeoto,” will no doubt 
draw- attention anew to the English version of that work 
published by Miss Hannah Lynch in 1895. In like manner, 
the recurrence this week of Signora Ristori’s birthday- 
anniversary will, perhaps, cause some to turn again to the 
English version of her Memoirs and Studies which 
appeared here in 1888—a very interesting book, not un¬ 
worthy of comparison with Lady Martin's Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, and possessing, moreover, more auto¬ 
biographical interest. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

N. 

The Lire of Xapoleon 1. By John Holland Rose. (Bell. 

2 vols. 18s. net.) 

This is a work of magnitude and seriousness. Mr. Rose is 
well known as a University Extension lecturer on his¬ 
torical subjects; he has already put forth several books on 
the Napoleonic period, and he is the author of a suggestive 
little work on the rise of democracy. But in the two 
bulky volumes before us he has essayed first-class his¬ 
torical biography, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that he has written a book of solid importance and con¬ 
siderable literary charm. 

No doubt British biographies of Napoleon are legion. 
They are legion, but, actually, they do not include any 
work which can rival this in comprehensiveness and 
scientific thoroughness. One would have supposed that 
there was already heavy artillery in the field. But the 
effective heavy artillery is Continental. It has been reserved 
for England, who looked after Napoleon so assiduously in 
his life, to neglect, comparatively speaking, the annals of his 
genius and power; and it is significant that in the list of the 
published sources of his information Mr. Rose does not name 
a single English biography, not even Sir Walter Scott’s or 
Hazfitt’s. It is hardly to be supposed that Scott’s huge 
Life in nine volumes, written against ill-fortune, and with 
many a brave sigh and groan that found its way into 
his Journal, should be of much use to a scholar of to-day. 
It is a little startling, all the same, to find that a scholar 
of to-day does not think it necessary to dip his colours, in 
passing, to that monumental work. It was published 
seventy-five years ago, and Goethe settled himself in his 
arm-chair to read it, saying : “ The richest, the easiest, the 
most celebrated narrator of the century, undertakes to 
write the history of his own times.” The sum which 
the Life of Buonaparte placed in the hands of Sir 
Walter’s creditors was nothing less than £18,000. 
One circumstance in Scott’s enterprise connects it faintly 
with that of Mr. Rose. The special new feature in Mr. 
Rose’s work is the use he has made of the unexplored 
records of the British Government ; he has examined 
these thoroughly, in sympathy with the dictum of 
M. L4vy that “ the documentary history of the wars of the 
Empire has not yet been written.” Sir Walter was not 
blind to these sources of information, but he approached 
them in an easy-going way which we fear would make a 
modem investigator smile. On the 12th of October, 1826, 
he left Abbotsford for London, having received the promise 
of access to the Government collections, and thence he 
went on to Paris “ in the hope of gathering from various 
eminent persons authentic anecdotes concerning Napoleon.” 
But his Journal suggests that his breakfastings with Rogers 
and Moore, his run to Windsor Castle, where the King 
received him kindly, and some “ rare good porter and 
oysters after the play” were of quite as much service 
to the biographer of Napoleon as his routings among 
our state documents. “ I worked at the Colonial Office pretty 
hard. Dined with Mr. Wilmot Horton, and his beautiful 
wife, the original of the She walks in beaut;/, etc., of poor 
Byron.” As for Hazlitt’s Life of Xapoleon, it is interesting 
of course—to students of Hazlitt. 

Thus Mr. Rose brings his book into a field empty 
of works of its own calibre. The reasons for his good 
firtune are not difficult to apprehend. For England, 
Napoleon was a bad dream, and like a dream he faded. 
Great as he was, the current that bore him away was 
greater; and men were fain to forget his rei/ime as they 
forget the night in the morning. The birth of new 
industries, the coming of age of steam, the rise of a new 


and humaner literature in a new and humaner world—in 
brief, the approach of all the activities and amenities of the 
Victorian era gave men’s thoughts and pens other employ¬ 
ment than to dwell on that colossus whom a little grave 
in St. Helena now contained. France had instant 
souvenirs of her great man in the Code Napoleon, the 
Legion of Honour, the Concordat, the University of 
France, not to name the pictures and statues of immortal 
beauty which he had tom from Italy. England had only 
the memories of a hundred battles, and such memories 
pass quickly from the daily life and thoughts of a peop'e 
however consecrated they may be to occasions. “ The vanity 
of Victories is considerable. Of all who fell at Waterloo or 
Trafalgar, ask any man in company to name you ten off 
hand: they will stick at Nelson.” So said Byron six 
months after Napoleon’s death. And here one may remark 
that if the Englishmen of that brightening and enlarging 
day were disposed to think much about the defeat of high 
earthly hopes, and the untimely end of a great genius, it 
was on Byron rather than on Napoleon, on Missolonghi 
rather than on St. Helena, that they preferred to gaze. It 
is curious that to this day, as far as we know, the urgent 
and irksome preparations made in England to resist 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion is an unwritten chapter 
in our history. We know of no adequate record of that 
sick year in which every shot-gun and scythe and axe 
was scheduled as a weapon and the Channel shore was 
watched with ceaseless vigilance that the nation might 
sleep. 

Moreover, taking Napoleon at his best there is some¬ 
thing inhuman in his efficiency, and repellent in the 
monstrous strength of his mind. “ It might be said of 
him,” exclaimed Goethe, “ that he was found in a state 
of continual enlightenment.” Of course, it was not 
really so—nothing is clearer than that Napoleon’s en¬ 
lightenment failed him—but for a great number of years 
he remained, in sheer capacity of mind and body, the 
baleful master of any man or assembly of men by whom 
he was confronted. Pitt’s dying words, after Austerlitz, 
“ My country;, oh, my country ! ” will for ever remind 
England how her best, nerve and brain were broken in 
that chimeric struggle. Mr.. Rose pictures the great 
statesman as sinking to his rest amidst a horror of great 
darkness, and in England this horror which invested 
Napoleon’s livingactionsmust for ever haunt his memory. In 
short, Napoleon will never advance a jot into tbe 
sympathies of Englishmen. His was a type of strength 
which this nation, with all its love of strength, is 
congenitally unable to worship. It was not humane, nor 
could age have made it venerable. It was incompatible 
with the qualities of a gentleman. In a word, the 
Englishman's interest in Napoleon must always lie 
pathological. He does not believe that the world can, 
or ought to, produce another Napoleon. Old people 
still creep among us who saw him on the quarter-deck of 
the ” Bellerophon ” in Plymouth harbour, taking huge 
pinches of snuff as he gazed down inscrutably on the throng 
of boats. And that memory—a living one in 1902—is the 
symbol of a nation’s wish that such power-with-ruthlessness 
as his may be for ever captive. 

While these feelings deeply tinge, they can never weaken 
men's interest in Napoleon Buonaparte; and the last thing 
that we should suggest is that Mr. Rose’s laborious history 
is unwelcome or superfluous. It is not free from the bio¬ 
grapher’s natural bias toward his subject; but, as a whole, 
it is sagacious and anxiously just. In dealing with Napo¬ 
leon “ as a warrior and statesman,” says Mr. Rose in 
hl.< preface, “ and in sparing my readers details as to his 
bolting his food, sleeping at concerts, and indulging in 
amours where for him there was no glamour of romance, 
I am laying stress on what interested b. ; m most—in a word, 
I am taking him at his best.” Nevertheless, in his effort to 
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do this Mr. Rose often stumbles, as he must, on Napoleon 
at his very ■worst. The omission of such matter is not the 
only sign that the vastness of his subject lias been felt by 
Mr. Rose throughout the 1,106 pages of these volumes. 
In every chapter compression is patent. Fortified by the 
biographical scheme of his history, he is able to 
keep the Peninsular War, in which Napoleon took no per¬ 
sonal part, in the background, and similarly Trafalgar is 
dismissed in a few lines. Yet in all such cases Napoleon's 
existence is heavily felt. We are reminded of Wellington s 
surprise that Napoleon did not come into the Peninsula. 
The Duke told Earl Stanhope that Napoleon was superior 
to any of his Marshals: “ There was nothing like him. He 
suited a French army so exactly. . . His presence in 

the field made a difference of 40,000 men.” Concerning 
Trafalgar, Mr. Rose corrects the popular idea that Nelson’s 
victory saved England from invasion. All fear of invasion 
had passed away two .months before the victory, when 
Napoleon wheeled the Grand Army against Austria. “ Not 
until the Continent was conquered could the landing in 
Kent become practicable. That opportunity occurred two 
years later, after Tilsit; then, in truth, the United Kingdom 
was free from panic because Trafalgar had practically 
destroyed the French navy. For these islands, then, the 
benefits of Trafalgar were prospective. But for the British 
Empire they were immediate. Every French, Dutch, and 
Spanish colony that now fell into our hands was in great 
measure the fruit of Nelson’s victory, which heralded the 
second and vaster stage of imperial growth.” 

After Tilsit came that curious attempt to impoverish 
England, the Continental System. By closing every 
European harbour against our exports Napoleon hoped 
to make us bankrupt. The astonishing thing was that 
he made no attempt to cut off our food supplies. “ All that 
he looked to was the draining away of our wealth by cutting 
off our exports, and by allowing imports to enter our har¬ 
bours much as usual. As long as he prevented us selling 
our produce, he heeded little how much we bought from 
his States: in fact, the more we bought the sooner we 
should be bankrupt—such was his notion.” But the 
economic laws of supply and demand have ever baffled 
tyrants, for these have behind them the irresistible force 
of personal need multiplied into millions upon millions. 
Napoleon could not stop the sale of our manufactures; he 
only succeeded in raising the prices paid for them by their 
5 rench, German, and Italian consumers. From a riverside 
suburb of Hamburg funeral processions began wending 
their way into the town with curious frequency, and there 
was little doubt tliat an epidemic was raging. So there was, 
but it was an epidemic of smuggling. Sugar found its way 
from London into Germany via Salonica, of all places, 
whence it was borne in panniers on mules over the Balkans, 
and by barges up the Danube. Mr. Rose does well to 
point out that Napoleon’s crude economic ideas are not 
likely to be adopted by a future enemy, and that it is 
presumption to say that the experience of 1806 shows that 
in the mere operation of the law of supply and demand we 
shall always be able to buy com even from our enemies. 
Yet without (it is to be hoped) being misled by this 
fallacy our present rulers have this week declared their 
belief that we can and must depend on the fleet, and not 
on national granaries. Napoleon’s economic warfare has 
left us no greater legacy of fear than his camp on the 
heights of Boulogne. 

His admiration of the amazing strength of Napoleon 
in council and in arms does not sap Mr. Rose’s common 
sense when he comes to the question of his treatment on 
St. Helena. An infallible cure for sentiment in that quarter 
is the mere exercise of following Napoleon’s external career 
as a soldier and a soldier of fortune. It is difficult to see 
how a just conception of his Titanic reserves of vitality, 
bis sleepless cunning, and the magic of his name in Europe 


can co-exist with a feeling that his imprisonment w&s too 
severe. But, as we know, the need of severity was demon¬ 
strated again and again while it was in practice. Not, says 
Mr. Rose, that his life was a long-drawn agony. 

His health was fairly good. There were seasons of 
something like enjoyment, when he gave himself up to 
outdoor recreations. Such a time was the latter part of 
1819, and the first half of 1820: one may call it the Indian 
summer of his life, for he was then possessed with a 
passion for gardening. Lightly clad, and protected by a 
broad-brimmed hat, he went about, sometimes spade in 
hand, superintended various changes in the grounds at 
Longwood and around the new house which was being 
erected hard by. Or at other times he used the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the excavations to show how infantry 
might be so disposed on a hastily raised slope as to bring 
a terrific fire to bear on attacking cavalrv. Marshalling 
his followers at dawn by the sound of a bell, he made them 
all, counts, valets, and servants, dig trenches as if for the 
front ranks, and throw up the earth for the rear ranks: 
Then, taking his stand in front, as the shortest man, and 
placing the tallest at the rear (his Swiss valet, Noverazay), 
he triumphantly showed how the horsemen might be laid 
low by the rolling volleys of ten ranks. 

If a touch of genuine pathos is to be found in the exile’s 
life on his rock, it is the humorous pathos of his attempt 
to learn the language of his gaolers. Count Las Cases was 
his instructor, and to him Napoleon on one occasion wrote 
the only letter in English that we have from his 
hand. Mr. Rose prints it as having been “ recently pub¬ 
lished by M. de Brotonne,” unaware apparently that it has 
been well known in England for about half a century. It 
appeared in the English newspapers as early as 1856, and 
was printed in Notes and Queries: 

Count Lascases 

Since sixt week y learn the English and y 
do not any progress, Sixt week do fourty and two day. 
If might have learn fivty word, for day, i could know 
it two thousands and two hundred. It is in the dictionary 
more of fourty thousand : even he could most twenty; boi 
much of terns. For know it or hundred and twenty week, 
which do more two years, After this you will agree that 
the study one tongue is a great labour who it must do into 
the young aged. 

Very noteworthy is the following passage, in which Mr. 
Rose contrasts the literature produced by Napoleon’s 
French companions on St. Helena with that produced by 
his English prisoners in France. It is a good point well 
made, and it harks us back to our opening comments on the 
barrenness of the English annals of Napoleon: 

Nearly all the exiles kept diaries or memoirs, or 
wrote them when they returned to Europe. And, on 
the other hand, of all the 10,000 Britons whom Napoleon 
detained in France for eleven years, not one has left a 
record that is ever read to-day. Consequently, while the 
woes of Napoleon have been set forth in every civilised 
tongue, the world has forgotten the miseries causelessly 
inflicted on 10,000 English families. The advantages 
possessed by a memoir-writing nation over one that is 
but half articulate could not be better illustrated. For 
the dumb Britons not a single tear is ever shed ; whereas 
the voluble inmates of Longwood used their pens to such 
effect that half the world still believes them to have 
been bullied twice a week by Lowe, plied with gifts of 
jK>isoned coffee, and nearly eaten up by rats at night. On 
this last topic we are treated to tales of part of a slave’s 
leg being eaten off while he slept at Longwood—nay. of 
a horse’s leg being also gnawed away at night—so that 
our feelings are divided between pity for the sufferers 
and envy at the soundness of their slumbers. 

We are aware that we have surveyed Mr. Rose’s work 
from without rather than from within, but in this we have 
perhaps done no dis-service to him, or to his readers who 
we cannot doubt will be many. Mr. Rose has some of the 
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best qualities of the historian—the gift of clear yet literary 
exposition, and those veins of restrained poetry and re¬ 
current irony without which the treatment of a theme such 
as this must suffer not only in attractiveness but in the 
highest veracity. 


Six Volumes of Verse. 

The Moon of Leaves. By Aristo. (Watts. 5s.) 

A Palace of Dreams. By Ada Bartriek Baker. (Black¬ 
wood. 58.) 

Sonnets of Empire. By Laura Ackroyd. (Johnson. 2s. 
net.) 

Songs of a Child. By “ Darling” (Lady Florence Dixie). 

Part I. (The Leadenhall Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Polyphemus. By R. €. Trevelyan. (Johnson.) 

Poems by John Clare. Selected and Introduced by Nor¬ 
man Gale. (Rugby: George E. Over. 3s. net.) 

Tub writer of a recent article in the Academy was accused 
by a correspondent of .being very " hard to please ” in 
matters of veise, and rebuked for quoting with disfavour 
a certain poem which the correspondent considered 
smooth, thoughtful, well-written, and—“ various kinds of 
dings.” All which it possibly was. We refer to the 
matter merely ns a convenient starting-point for some 
reflections. There are in these isles a few—a very few— 
persons who share this ineradicable quality of being 
" hard to please ” in verse. They are called poets; and 
some—even among those who read smooth verse—have 
possibly heard of them. We confess participation in this 
—doubtlessly regrettable—weakness of theirs. We are 
possessed by the obsolete, or at least obsolescent, idea 
that the object of writing poetry is to write—poetry. 
That verse may be well-written and tnoughtful, yet in 
nowise poetry; and that when it is not, though an 
estimable and even useful private exercise, it is better 
kept private. (We speak, of course, concerning verse 
which aims at the poetic standard, not satire, vers de 
soeitie, and the like.) All those qualities of technique 
which can be learned, which are comprised under the 
term “ well-written,” are powerless to make a poem. 
Thoughtfulness, again, though an excellent quality, is so 
far from constituting poetry, that pure thought— 
conscious thought—is actually anti-poetic. It is fused 
thought, indeliberate thought, thought run through the 
emotions, which alone has poetic value. With desolation 
is the reviewed made desolate, because no versifier 
thinketh in his heart. He thinks in the head (our Saxon 
way), and that makes no poetry. These things are widely 
uncomprehended, or we should not take the opportunity of a 
casually dropped expression to say them. The cor¬ 
respondent, indeed, who ministered the occasion would 
perhaps be the first to say that he was not “ denigin’ of 
them.” Smoothness, again, it is scarce understood, is no 
positive merit. Whether verse shall be mellifluous or 
downright rugged depends on the nature of the emotion. 
Between these extremes lies a whole range of effects, all 
under the incalculable baton of emotion, which owns no 
explicit law. The appeal of metre is not to the mere 
mechanic ear, but to the emotional understanding 
tlurough the ear. It is not (as most men seem to sup¬ 
pose) just a bell on the neck of Pegasus, pleasantly to 
titillate the hearing. A traveller has recorded how an old 
Japanese poet produced a chance-bestowed copy of Tenny¬ 
son, and begged him to read it aloud, since he himself 
knew no English. The poet listened attentively, and 
said with gratitude that, though he could not understand 
the words, he could hear that the Englishman was a fine 
poet. Not, as the man in the street might think, because 


the verse ran smoothly. B,ut because, a poet himself, 
he could feel and understand the emotional suggestion of 
the music—that language of sound which is universal. 

Were these matters understood, were a righteous hard¬ 
ness to please in poetry more diffused, fewer would rush 
upon the most difficult of literary arts, for which a 
genuine gift—even in the minor degree—is sufficiently 
rare. The volumes of modem verse now before us make 
us wish that writers were harder to please with their own 
work; in which case over half of it would never reach 
our hands, and the remainder would suffer us the luxury 
of praise. A luxury it is to the staled reviewer, though 
the reviewed believe this not. The bulk of such verse 
betrays its origin by the common not© of imitation. 
Imitation prompts the writing, and imitation guides it. 
The only question when you open the book is what 
pattern the author will have chosen. A pattern there 
will be, and it will be something in vogue. Even in the 
choice of a pattern the author will not be individual. A 
writer (modestly shrinking behind the pseudonym of 
“ Aristo ”) decides to write a poem on Indian legends. 
He looks round at once for his pattern. Has somebody 
done it before, and how did he do it? We have read 
Longfellow, so of course, we light on “ Hiawatha.” No 
need for further thought; the whole thing is ready to 
our hands. You have found your pattern, and what shall 
you do but cut it out ? So we go for “ Hiawatha ” bald- 
headed. (Excuse the transatlantic association of ideas.) 
We swallow it whole—manner, metre, and all. Now that 
a man should seek some model for a long narrative poem 
on exotic themes is reasonable enough. Even Milton had 
his model—several models. But that is the .point, that- 
he had several models, he exercised selection and com¬ 
bination. To study Longfellow, observe his points, and 
employ what seemed advisable, would have been mere 
discretion. But slavishly to copy the entire scheme, down 
almost to the peculiar metre, is another matter. The 
very weakest point in a poem the reverse of masterly is 
the intolerable metre—surely the feeblest ever chosen by 
a poet of mark. It is scarce more than a metre by 
courtesy, and—save for convenience—might as well be 
written right across the page like prose; for there is no 
division except to the eye. But the metre was there; 
and “ Aristo ” takes it over with the other properties. 
Ho does not absolutely copy it: he introduces a 
semblance of originality by substituting iambics for 
trochaics. But the thin disguise makes the metre, if 
possible, worse than before. The commencement on the 
accented syllable was some differentiation from prose : 
beginning with the unaccented syllable, even this differen¬ 
tiation goes. So you get lines like these: 


Oh, ta da sa ga to ba, oh! 

The four winds, then, what do they say? 
How can the good Great Spirit hear? 

O Manitoba! where art thou, 

So far away up in the sky ? 

O smoke the Pipe, O smoke the Pipe. 


And so forth, and so forth. Oh, A-ris-to, ’tis too bad, oh! 
(This is not a further line of the poem, but the result of 
the imitative spirit on our critical faculties.) Seriously, 
tliis passage is a fair specimen of the author's general 
style—the result of indiscreet imitation. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Bartriek . Baker, in her. “ Palace of 
Dreams,” is less directly imitative. The sonnets and 
other poems in the imaginative vein show the influence of 
Keats which (though, it may be, at many removes) lies 
over so much modern poetry. Nor have they a.iy 
originality of idea or expression. Other poems are of the 
patriotic school, displaying the control of the daily Press. 

In nobler spirit are the “ Sonnets of Empire,” which 
bear the signature of Laura Ackroyd. She is at lea r 
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simple, quiet, and convinced—no outbreak of -warrior 
ardour clad in Daily Mail. All these sonnets are 
vowed to the lesson that “ honour is not won by war 
alone”; and there is a certain single-minded fineness 
of individuality in them which counts for much. The 
lighter poems have a certain pleasant minor grace, 
and the very considerable merit (as things go) of making 
no strain to be more than they are. 

But what shall we say regarding the “ Songs of a 
Child ” (Part I.), by an authoress who signs herseif 
“ Darling,” and is well known under another name 1 
They are prefaced by a mediocre sonnet from the pen of 
Lytton, the novelist, addressed to the authoress as a 
“lonely, misunderstood child,” she informs us. The 
editor tells us he has had a difficult task in selecting 
from “ a mass of poems of wonderful power and 
originality,” all (we are to understand) written between 
the ages of ten and seventeen! It is certainly a difficult 
task to notice them. The greatest poets have not written 
poems “of wonderful power and originality” between 
the ages of ten and seventeen. Well, here is a specimen 
taken as it comes—neither much worse nor better than 
the rest, so far as we can see: 

Children, never tell a lie, 

’Tis an act so craven, 

Never fear a frowning sky, 

Steer for Truth’s snug haven. 

She will press you to her breast, 

■ Storms may rage around you ; 

In her haven you’ll find rest 
For your bark and ship’s crew. 

Outside, Falsehood’s sea is rough, 

Pity knowing never ; 

Many in her cruel trough 
nave gone down for ever. 

Shun her and her savage clutch : 

Never let her master 

You, or your frail vessels touch, 

Or you’ll meet disaster. 

If the “ power and originality ” of this overmaster you, 
there are some three hundred pages more of its like. If 
not, you will understand why we do not criticise work 
which, we are glad to be assured, was written “ between' 
the ages of ten and seventeen.” 

Mr. It. C. Trevelyan’s “ Polyphemus and other Poems,” 
on the other hand, is above the average of those before 
us. If derivative, it is derivative in a legitimate way 
and to a legitimate extent. It eschews the fashion of the 
moment, and harks back to the poets who are classical 
wells of English verse. It does not show any large native 
power, and we cannot, from this volume, think Mr. 
Trevelyan marked out for a conspicuous career in poetry. 
But it has . a measure of fancy, though no other intrinsic 
poetic quality: while its diction is classic and accom¬ 
plished. This we speak of the title-poem; the others are 
slight. “ PolyphemuB,” however, suffers under the defect 
of being fragmentary in plan, not to say sketchy. More¬ 
over, while it aims at classicality of spirit, there is an 
incongruous element of modern altruism; an element not 
incidental, but prominent, and in tile very fibre of the 
drama. 

Not new, however, is the last book we design to notice, 
though newly come to-us, and probably new to most 
readers of this generation. It is a selection from the 
poems of John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, fitly- 
introduced by Mr. Norman Gale, himself a poet of the 
country. Clare was no Bums. He had the fatal diffuse¬ 
ness of the early nineteenth century, which marred 
stronger poets than himself, such as Wordsworth and 


even (less obviously) Shelley. Nor was his the robust¬ 
ness or luxuriance which might have compensated such 
expansion. His gift was essentially minute and descrip¬ 
tive ; his sentiment true but thin, without passion. The 
compacting and selective influence of Tennyson or the 
maturer Keats came too late; or he might have learned 
from it to make the most of a minor yet genuine gift. 
At his best he has a homely fidelity to outward nature, 
and a sense of felicitously descriptive phrase which only 
needed training. Many passages in this book will give 
the reader fine pleasure: scarce any entire poem. You 
have his best in such a stanza as this from " The Wood¬ 
man ”: 

Far o’er the dreary fields the woodland lies, 

Rough is the journey which he daily goes ; 

The woolly clouds, which hang the frowning skies, 
Keep winnowing down their drifting sleet and snows, 
And through his doublet keen the north wind l lows ; 
While hard as iron the cemented ground, 

And smooth as glass the glibb&d pool is froze; 

His nail&d boots with clenching tread rebound. 

And dithering echo starts and mocks the clamping 
sound. 

Here is a noticeable freshness of phrase, like the open 
breath of the country itself. Occasional provincialisms, 
often of a pictorial kind, lend colour to his lines. The 
“ dithering ” of this stanza will be recognised by Lanca- 
shiremen no less than Northamptonshire men as mean¬ 
ing “ shivering.” “ Glibbed ” we confess to be stranger 
to us. Again, in a lyric which opens admirably, we have 
the excellently mimetic adjective—“ chicicering crickets/’ 
Altogether, here is one poet with whom many will for the 
first time make a very pleasurable acquaintance; if it 
cannot be said that he will take them by any keen 
surprise. 


The Minds of Animals. 

Mind in Knilutim. By L. T. Hobhouse. (Macmillan. 

10s. net.) 

In a civilised community there are few people so 
impenetrable as to be wholly ignorant of the minds of 
animals. It is true the savage has in some respects the 
advantage of us. We take the ways of the monarch of 
the forest largely upon trust, and the West-End might be 
scarcely less puzzled than Whitechapel to determine at 
which end a cow begins to get up. But our weakness is 
in mechanics rather than in psychology. Every self-respect¬ 
ing man counts among the circle of his acquaintances a 
certain number of animals ; he has no difficulty in under¬ 
standing them; he communicates with them freely; of 
their thoughts and feelings he knows all but what a decent 
reticence impels them, just as it impels him, to conceal; 
he sees all but those chambers of the heart which they, 
like Shakespeare, refuse to unlock. He is, in fact, a 
Mowgli, imperfect in his attainment because distracted by 
other occupations, but falling short of perfection for no 
other reason. In judging animals he applies the 
standards which he is accustomed to use in judging 
men and women. He is not much concerned to 
gauge their mental attainments or criticise their ethical 
ideals. What he asks is, that they shall be socially 
agreeable; and experience has made him familiar 
with their possession of every social vice and virtue. 
Let him mentally review the cats whom he has 
known. What varied characters present themselves! 
The jealous and selfish cat, the modest and diffident one, 
the earnest cat, the gay cat, the fickle cat, the business¬ 
like cat,—all these are types too obvious to escape the 
dullest eye. But with them mingle others which display 
those more complex qualities which are the outcome of a 
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society far advanced in artificial organisation. Who has 
not met the tactful cat, the ideal hostess, perfect in the 
finer gradations of manner ? And who, alas! does not 
know the parvenu cat, the lover of display, swelling with 
self-assertion, replete with an irrepressible vulgarity ? We 
have said that we care less about their purely intellectual 
characteristics. But, in so doing, do we not only reflect 
their own good taste ? The cat and dog and monkey of to¬ 
day—of the twentieth century—place first and foremost 
their duty to society. The cultivation of the mind for its 
own sake is only a specialised form of selfishness. The 
civilised animal should have taste but not learning, and a 
misplaced ambition meets commonly with a just retribu¬ 
tion. We only knew one cat who was interested in abstract 
speculation, and he went mad and died young. (He was 
the sort of cat who could have described a spiral staircase 
without waving his paw round in the air). 

The Mowgli method has its advantages, but as it is 
within the reach of all, even (and, perhaps, especially) the 
youngest of us, we can afford to be grateful to those who, 
like Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, have chosen to adopt another. 
Mr. Hobhouse has stopped his ears and refused to listen 
to the voice of “ sympathetic interpretation,” croon she 
never so persuasively. He has tested the mental powers 
of cats, dogs, monkeys, elephants, and otters, by 
f n elaborate series of experiments, recorded in scrupulous 
detail, and devised with a view to exhibiting the exact 
nature of the thought processes they involve. His patience 
and ingenuity have been admirable, and he shows sound 
judgment in interpretation. He avoids the dangerous 
argument from the analogy of human thought, which is 
the very essence of the Mowgli method, and has given birth 
to the vast majority of animal stories; and he rigidly 
obeys that “ law of economy ” which forbids the assump¬ 
tion of a higher faculty when a lower one will adequately 
explain the facts. He is a cautious critic of evidence, and 
has left the correspondence columns of the Spectator, dear 
to all disciples of Mowgli, severely alone. But the animals 
need bear Mr. Hobhouse no grudge. He does 
not belong to the old “ instinct ” school which 
saw in human and animal intelligence things 
utterly different and disparate, and was blind to their 
obvious development from a common source. To the 
higher animals, at any rate, he concedes purposive action, 
determined by the end to which it is directed, and not 
solely by the stimulus from which it springs; he concedes 
also the rudiments of morality, and denies them only 
“ conceptual thought ” and the higher mental activities 
dependent on it. On the other hand, he rightly emphasises 
the part which sense-stimulus and “instinct” play in 
human conduct. 

Our chief ground of quarrel with Mr. Hobhouse is the 
length of his book. Some of his notes of experiments 
might, we think, have been relegated to an appendix, for 
they are at times inconclusive and of little assistance to 
the discussion. And in his later chapters ho becomes 
unnecessarily diffuse, wandering from the field of 
psychology into logic, ethics, sociology and anthropology, 
and dealing with so wide a range of topics that the treat¬ 
ment necessarily becomes sketchy and a little wearisome. 
But for his psychological work we have nothing but praise. 
He is careful and accurate in his observation, clear in his 
reasoning, and never hasty in his conclusions. 

Studentenlieder. 

The University Sony-Book. (Richards, 4s. 6d net.) 

Your student has always been a singer and a maker 
of songs. ‘ The earliest collection of his handiwork 
upon record is probably that thirteenth century manuscript 
of rhyming Latin pieces discovered in the Bavarian 
monastery of Benedictbeuern, and published under the title 


of Carmina Burana. The contents formed the repertoire of 
one of those wandering clerks—half minstrel, half scholar— 
who contributed so much to the gaiety of the middle ages, 
as they worked their way, with the help of their vielles and 
their ready wit, from university to university. Amongst the 
Latin pieces are interspersed German ones, and it is, in 
fact, in Germany that from this date to now the vast mass of 
Studentenlieder has accumulated. In England such volumes 
have had no great vogue. During the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth, when almost every Englishman of breed¬ 
ing could accompany a more or less trained voice on the 
viol or the virginals, there must have been singing 
enough at Oxford or Cambridge. But even then the 
undergraduate, or young graduate, seems to have contented 
himself, like Master Abraham Slender, with the Book of 
Sonya and Sonnets, or with some other of the numerous 
song-books which followed in the wake of Tottel’s famous 
compilation. The fine collection of musical manuscripts 
at Christ Church, which gave Mr. A. H. Bullen so much 
good material for his charming anthologies, does not con¬ 
tain stuff differing markedly in character from that printed 
by Thomas Campion, Philip Rosseter, Thomas Ford, Robert 
Jones, and the rest. In more recent days, although Mr. 
Farmer published a Harrow School Sony* and Mr. Thring 
an Uppinyham School Sonya, and there have been other 
small and somewhat strictly censored public school books, 
there has been nothing of the kind in general use at the 
Universities. Of course, English undergraduates are 
nothing like so musically inclined as their German con¬ 
temporaries, who sing lustily over their interminable 
bocks. And when they do open their mouths, they are apt 
to aim either at classical music, or at imitations of Albert 
Chevalier and Dan Leno, which are thoroughly English in 
their light-hearted assumption that animal spirits and 
cheek are a sufficient substitute for the painful training 
that goes to make even the most popular mime. The 
University Sony-Book, then, is a want which the anony¬ 
mous editors of the present publication have made a 
courageous endeavour to fill, by bringing together from 
very various sources the words and music of about two 
hundred and fifty pieces. They give it to the world in the 
hope that it may become “ the ’Varsity Song-book of the 
Empire,” and hold out a hope that if it is successful, “ it 
will be but the first step towards a better thing.” 

The merit of the musical settings, most of which have 
been “ arranged ” by Mr. J. K. Lees and others, for the 
present occasion, must be left to more competent critics to 
judge. So far as the words go, some indication of what 
is to be found in the book may be of service. The songs 
are roughly classified, according to subject. The first 
group, as is but fitting, deals with University life. It 
opens with the “ Gaudeamus igitur ” and another of the 
medieval Latin pieces already referred to, translations 
being borrowed from Mr. J. A. Symonds’ “ Wine, Women, 
and Song.” Then come a number of parodies and light 
pieces, mostly of recent date, some of which seem rather 
ephemeral for inclusion in a collection meant to be of 
permanent interest. Presently the tone becomes more 
serious, and we come on a good German piece, “ Was die 
Welt morgen bringt ? ” and adaptation of some of Schu¬ 
bert’s music to the words of Stevenson’s 

Give to me the life I love, 

Let the lave go by me ; 

and the capital “ Trinity Boating Song,” from Mr. Leh¬ 
mann’s Anni Fuyaces, with its rousing chorus: 

So it’s steady, boys, and swing to it. 

And lift her as you spring to it; 

Now, now you’re fairly driving her, by Jupiter, she jumps ! 

And the men who follow after 

Shall recite with joy and laughter 

All the glory of your story and the record of your bumps 
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This should make— or, for all we know, has made—the 
rafters ring at many a bump-supper. Distinctly humorous, 
and, for the matter of that, distinctly true to life also, is 
Mr. Mostyn Pigott’s “A Togger Breakfast,” with its 
burden of “ Sing ho! for the steak and the chop! ” By 
the way, there is a story of a freshman who gave a 
“ togger ” (or “ torpid ”) breakfast, and failed to under¬ 
stand why, when his guests grunted, “ Good momin’,” 
and left the room, each carried a large crust in his hand, 
until five minutes later the crusts all came flying through 
his window from the quad outside. A batch of sporting 
songs follows, and we note James Thomson’s lines: 

Give a man a horse he can ride, 

Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank and his wealth, his strength and health, 

On sea nor shore shall fail. 

Give a man a pipe he can smoke. 

Give a man a book he can read ; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 

Though the room be poor indeed. 

Give a man a girl he can love, 

As I, O my Love, love thee; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 

At home, on land, on sea. 

This is rather virile, for James Thomson. It is not, 
however, primarily sporting. Golf is regarded as a form 
of sport nowadays and the golfing songs include several by 
Mr. Greville Matteson. But surely the version which he 
uses of that clever parody “ I drove a golf-ball into the air ” 
is exceptionally ingenious in leaving out all the points! 
Sport is followed by those ruling themes of all Studenten- 
lieder, “ wantonness and wine.” There is a good selection 
under both heads, though the love-songs might have been 
enriched by a much more liberal choice from the 
Elizabethan books. There seems to be nothing, for 
instance, of Campion’s. Here, however, is a jolly drink¬ 
ing catch of that rare wit, Thomas Dekker: 

Cold’s the wind and wet’s the rain, 

Samt Hugh be our good speed ! 

Ill is the weather that brings no gain, 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 

Hey down a down, hey down a doivn ; 

Hey derry derry down, a down ! 

Ho 1 well done, to me let come, 

Ring compass, gentle joy ! 

Troll the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 

And here, kind mate, to thee 1 
Let's sing a dirge for Saint Hugh's soul, 

And drown it merrily. 

Naturally the mediaeval collections are drawn upon again, 
both for drinking and for love-songs. Among the latter 
we have “ Omnia sol temperatamong the former the 
famous verses, attributed, though probably in error, to 
Archdeacon Map. We have only room for the first verse, 
with Leigh Hunt’s rendering : 

Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori; 

Yinum sit appositum 
Morientis ori; 

Ut dicant quum venerint 
Angelorum chori: 

“ Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori.” 

I devise to end my days 
In a tavern drinking ; 

May some Christian hold for mo 
The glass when I am shrinking ; 

That the Cherubim may cry 
When they see me sinking, 

‘ God be merciful to a soul 
0 this gentleman's way of thinking." 


The rest of the book is of a more miscellaneous character 
There are some military and naval songs. There are a 
number of so-called folk-songs—English, Scotch and Irish— 
some of them, such as the Suffolk “ Robin-a-Thrush,” or 
the Cheshire “ The Keys of Heaven,” traditional an I de¬ 
lightfully quaint, others of a more sophisticated type. 
There are German, Italian and French songs, with words in 
each case both original and translated. There is a 
humorous group, some of them moderately humorous. 
There are some plantation ditties. And, finally, there is 
“ Dulce Domum.” It will be seen that the editors have 
ransacked a wide and varied field. They have produced an 
interesting song-book, though of very uneven merit. But 
a very small part of it contains anything that is especially 
characteristic of ’Varsity life. We doubt whether theirs will 
be the University Song-book, or indeed, whether the con¬ 
ditions permit of the University Song-book existing at all. 


Satire as it is Written. 

The Art of Folly. By Sheridan Ford (Boston: Small, 
Maynard, 12s. 6i. net.) 

This book is a curious attempt, and still more curious 
performance. It “ treats of the Salons of the ‘ Palais de 
l’lndustrie ’ and of the 1 Champ de Mars.’ ” It was originally 
published in the Galiynani Messenger, of Paris, and (says 
the author) “ achieved the execration of the brushmen in a 
manner so complete, so unalloyed, and perfect, as to make 
me the pariah of my parish.” Of course, under such 
circumstances, the elated author feels that his blows 
have told, and thinks his performance may be worth 
giving to the world. If the French artists had been 
English artists, and so able to judge the literary calibre 
of the affair, we doubt whether they would have gone out 
of their way to “execrate” Mr. Ford. It is, in effect, 
an attempt to criticise the chief pictures of the exhibitions 
in question through the medium of pithy verses—a 
series of metrical notes on the Salons. These notes are 
largely, though not altogether, hostile; and it follows, 
therefore, that the book is mainly satirical. It is this fact 
which gives it the chief interest in our eyes—the fact that 
it is an attempt in the almost lost art of satire. 

As such, it marks how far we have gone from the 
palmy days of that art ; days which may be said 
to have ended with Byron, or, at latest, with Hood. 
Satire, be it granted, is not poetry in the strict 
sense of the word. Yet it was included by the ancients 
under the head of poetry; Lucretius, Persius, Juvenal, 
Horace, on his satirical side, and their Greek prede¬ 
cessors or partial predecessors, were accounted among 
the poets. And it is a ruinous mistake to think that the 
metrical satirist can dispense with the technical equip¬ 
ment of the poet. He needs it all, and that was why he 
was placed on the poetic muster-roll. Yet you would 
look vainly for any recognition of this in Mr. Ford’s work. 
Consider the mere elementary matter of versification. 
Your satirist of to-day considers, apparently, that even in 
so fundamental a matter as this practice and expertness 
are unnecessary. Yet all satire which has obtained a 
place in literature is finished and perfect in metre. Why 
else use a metrical vehicle at all, if you cannot use it with 
accomplishment ? Why not employ frank prose ? The 
metre Mr. Ford has chosen is the Rhyming Heroic beloved 
of Dryden and Pope; and this is a quite fair, even favour¬ 
able, specimen of his handling : 

Jean Ilenner's model, of the mawkish strain, 

Still tears her auburn hair for Henner’s gain. 

One hour with pious pose she plays the nun, 

And then she plays a part the pious shun ; 

But whether as a Maid or Magdalene, 

A wearying sameness clothes her morbid scene. 
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Compare Dryden. We will not take one of his illustrious 
passages, lest we should be accused of too arduous a com¬ 
parison : we will take just a translation from a well-known 
classic passage on Horace, a translation (probably) with 
which many readers are unacquainted : 

He, with a sly, insinuating grace, 

Laughed at his friend, and looked him in the face; 
Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 

And tickle, while he gently probed, the wound: 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled, 

But made the desperate passes when he smiled. 

How wooden and jog-trot appears Mr. Ford’s verse beside 
this! With what sinewy ease Drytjen runs his metre 
“ down the ringing grooves ”! It fluctuates with perfect 
freedom of pause and litheness of syllabification; it has a 
living pulse, and flexuous vertebration ; while Mr. Ford’s 
moves with the heavy stamp and “ clump ” of a plough¬ 
man through clay. One obvious reason (from the merely 
mechanical standpoint) is the monosyllabic character of 
Mr. Ford’s diction. There is but one trisyllable in his 
lines; the rest is a succession of plodding monosyllables 
with a sprinkling of disyllables. Two successive lines are 
monosyllabic throughout, with the exception of a single 
word in each. The plodding sameness of verse so written is 
lethargic to the ear, as Dryden knew and has said. Dryden 
not only keeps a proportion of disyllables, but has a leaven 
of polysyllables. Therewith he practises such a distribu¬ 
tion of emphasis, such a variety of accent and changeful¬ 
ness of pause, as impart spring and vitality to the lines. 
The variation of pause in Mr. Ford’s lines is of the 
slightest, while every line opens with the regular iambus, 
or foot accented on the second syllable. Two of Dryden's 
lines commence with an accented syllable—a variation 
which always gives force and life, when it is well handled. 
These are elementary matters; but we notice them because 
just such elementary weakness prevails throughout Mr. 
Ford’s verse. It is inexpert verse, proseman’s verse; and 
equal unskilfulness is common with the few who nowadays 
attempt satire. For were Mr. Ford’s not a typical case, it 
would scarce be worth our while to analyse his methods so 
closely. Yet Rhyming Heroics are by their nature not a 
difficult metre to write tolerably ; while, after all that has 
been done in them, from Waller downwards to Swinburne, 
we may fairly expect any craftsman (setting aside poets) to 
handle them with dexterity in some one of the various 
styles open to him. 

Mr. Ford’s diction, again, like that of his brethren, is 
the diction of journalism. And (as we have said) the dis¬ 
tinction between satire and poetry proper does not justify 
the neglect of poetic technique: 

Sweet are the uses of a Salon jury 

That will accord a waking nightmare fury— 

Without authentic claim to art at all— 

Four hundred feet of space upon the wall. 

This jury “bleats” of “soul” and “taste” in art, 
And yet degrades the Salon to a mart. 

Such a line as “ without authentic claim to art at all ” is 
the dailiest of journalism ; we might expect it in any 
newspaper. “ Bleat,” again, a favourite word with Mr. 
Ford, has long been the weariest of conventionalisms. 

Nor is the substance vigorous enough to make amends 
for the style of this book. It is criticism in verse, not 
more terse or pointed than a very great deal of criticism 
in prose; and the invective which mainly furnishes the 
satirical element is perilously like journalistic abuse. Of 
point, antithesis, witty comparison or metaphor, which 
give the “ lift ” to satire, it is difficult to find anything. 
The criticism, as criticism, is often good, though apt to be 
one-sided. But as satire it is weak. For instance; 

The festive, untamed Chalon slashes oils 
As brushman may, the product of his toils 
Marring the side of an enormous room 
With crass vulgarity and venal gloom. 


This sheer abuse, with |its journalistic slang—“slash,” a 
banal conventionalism—is a quite fair sample of the 
“satire.” On the other hand, Mr. Ford devotes a consider¬ 
able space to his own views on art; and here his didactic 
sentences are sometimes effective in a certain degree : 

Morals are but the order of the Whole 
Typed in the Self, the individual soul. 

The moral is the ordered thing in life, 

And the immoral—friction, waste, and strife. 

* * * * 

To paint with insight is a moral feat; 

As moral as the Knob upon a Door, 

When fitted to its uses; but no more. 

That is tersely put, and not unmemorable. But there is 
not much like it. Yet, we repeat, if rhymed criticism 
were literature, without the technique needed by rhyme, 
there is plenty of good criticism—hostile or favourable- 
in this book. 

An expurgated Rousseau, light and gay, 

Diaz could trace the sunshine's chequered play, 

With opalescent sous-bois tones and tints 
That sparkle like the leaping flash of flints. 

That is well enough, but not worth verse. The only 
striking phrase we have noted is plagiarised from a famous 
epigram: 

Paint, the poor wanton, is upon the Town. 

A galaxy of celebrated names, boldly and often bitterly 
criticised, will not of itself make a satire, though (among 
the painters and their friends) it may make a sensation. 
Mr. Ford’s book only serves to show how far we have 
wandered from the true traditions of satire, and to stir the 
question, when any man of true gift will remind us what 
they were. 


New Guide Books. 

Macmillan’s Guides: The Western Mediterranean.—The 
Eastern Mediterranean.—Palestine and Egypt. (Mac¬ 
millan. 10s. 6d. each.) 

Ths real charm of a guide-book is never understood until 
the traveller is home again, and, seated before a comfortable 
English fire, oan go over his journeys onca more in the 
imagination. Abroad a guide-book is a man’s master, 
and is, in a way, a secondary oonscrence. From its place in 
his baggage or in his pocket it cries out to be read in a 
still voice heard only by him, and whispers that if it is 
unread, some really important knowledge on oityorsoenery 
may be lost unheeded. The man who becomes a slave to 
his guide-book never really enjoys foreign travel: he has to 
keep one eye on the printed page and one on his surround¬ 
ings. His mind knows no rest, and he is stamped as a 
T. G. wherever he goes. Abroad the guide-book is a good 
servant but a bad master. At home, however, it is the 
best of friends, and nothing is more delightful than to 
recall memories of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, of blue 
seas and blue skies, of olive-fringed shores with snow¬ 
capped mountains lying far behind them, and strange cities 
running down into the sea in some broad bay or narrow har¬ 
bour. Macmillan’s series of guides is so delightfully new 
that one has had no time to take them abroad and try 
their effect on unknown shores. That is a pleasure to come, 
for they are eminently suited for travel, being light, by 
no means bulky, and easy to slip into any respectable 
pocket. It is evident that the art of precis-writing has been 
most unsparingly employed, and that nothing has been 
allowed to get into these pages but the absolutely essen¬ 
tial ; otherwise it would have been impossible to make 
these volumes as handy and slim as they are. But then 
jn turning to the description of spots he has known and 
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loved, the wanderer round the Mediterranean will find 
many a favourite place treated with what he will think 
scant consideration. For example, in the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean the charming drives and excursions in Algeria 
might have been dealt with more fully, and it is sad to 
see Tiinegad dismissed in half-a-dozen lines. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean the Dalmatian shores of the Adriatic are 
well and skilfully done in little space, but the des¬ 
cription stops short at Cattaro. There is nothing about 
Antivari and Dulcigno, both now belonging to Montenegro, 
and places which* were famous in 1880, nor about San 
Giovanni di Medua, the miserable port of Scodra, a city 
well worth a visit.' Durazzo and Avlona are also ignored, 
though we may hope that they will some day figure in a 
guide-book devoted to Turkey in Europe. This, however, 
will hardly apply to Antivari and Dulcigno. 

But these remarks are made in no captious spirit, for 
the guides are marvels of compression and elimination. 
Special attention must be called' to the “ Yachting Notes ” 
prefixed to the volumes. We have looked up those ports 
and harbours to which our knowledge extends, and find 
the information concise and accurate and full of helpful 
jottings. The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particu¬ 
larly well done. No one could expect to visit Egypt with 
One single small guide-book, but the information given is 
remarkably well selected and conveniently put. The maps 
and plans in all the guides are exceptionally good, and 
stand clear of the pages to be opened. The sight of them 
recalls to the blind many a half-forgotten scene, the out¬ 
look from the Riviera over the Mediterranean in the 
spring, the view of the Albanian mountains from the 
Acropolis of Corfu in the autumn, and the grey Gulf of 
tjuarnero in December, with hundreds of other memories 
in out-of-t lie-way comers of the great inland sea, the 
Mother of Empires. 


Other New Books. 

The Personal Life of the Clergy. By A. W. Robinson. 

(Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

It is a symptom of life in the Church of England that it 
should aspire to produce an ascetical literature of its own ; 
and this introductory volume of Handbooks for the Cleryy, 
from the pen of the general editor of the series, fixes for it 
a high standard of thought and style. An idle world jests 
at the parson; at his parochial anxieties, his limited ex¬ 
perience of what is generally meant by life, the air of 
condescension that is apt to grow upon a man who 
associates habitually on terms of professional bonhomie 
with persons inferior to him in place and education. It 
forgets the sadness and discouragement that hide them¬ 
selves behind the ready smile, the serious—often the 
passionate—desire to win to righteousness the tainted 
und the indifferent that drives the man along his chosen 
line of duty, the tenderness that pure men feel for little 
children. Especially it takes no count of the discipline 
and self-sacrifice that have gone to the forming of apostolic 
man, in whatever community the rare creature is found. 
The clergy of the Established Church have not yet wholly 
put off the nonchalance in things spiritual that was their 
confessed note at the beginning of the last century ; but 
this .earnest and thoughtful little book testifies to the 
existence among them of a genuine aspiration towards the 
catholic ideal of a life spent, for love of God, in 
ministering to the souls of men. 

China in Convulsion. By Arthur H. Smith. With 

Illustrations and Maps. (Olipiiant, Anderson, and 
. Ferrier. 21s.) 

Mr. Smith, “ twenty-nine years a missionary of the 
American Boarij in China,” essays in these two stout 


volumes a large task : namely, not only to relate in detail 
the events of the Peking siege, but to give a comprehensive 
survey of the course of events which led to it, and the 
causes (so far as they are ascertainable) of the whole Boxer 
movement. The first volume deals with the causes and 
preparatory stage of the outbreak, and gives a general view 
of the famous siege. The second gives a personal diary of 
the siege, reviews events at Tientsin, and the situation 
of Westerners and native Christians in the Chinese 
interior; supplies personal narratives regarding some of the 
native converts who were put to death or suffered for their 
Christianity ; and puts forward the author’s views on the 
outlook in China at the present time. Covering so large 
a field, so soon after the events dealt with, the book neces¬ 
sarily leaves somewhat of a fragmentary impression, but is 
nevertheless valuable for its personal knowledge and its 
moderation of tone. On the subject which has caused so 
much debate, and in which he speaks with an individual 
interest and authority, Mr. Smith thus states his conclu¬ 
sions : 


Christianity has been in China a disturber, as it always 
is, and always has been everywhere. It had the fortune 
(or misfortune) to be introduced to the Chinese in connec¬ 
tion with treaties imposed by force for ends which the 
Chinese detested. ... It has also had the additional 
disadvantage of being in one of its forms indissolubly 
associated in the minds of the Chinese with political 
agencies, which they dread with r.ason and instinctively 
antagonise. There has been much in the method of its 
propagation in China which is open to just criticism, and 
which at this crucial juncture ought to be fearlessly ex¬ 
posed, frankly admitted, and honestly abandoned, new and 
better methods replacing those which have proved faulty 
and unworthy. But Christianity is itself an integral part 
of modern civilisation. 

In fact, you must be prepared to see it progress, and cause 
trouble in so doing, Mr. Smith considers. But from this 
modified blessing he apparently excepts Roman Catholi¬ 
cism. That form of Christianity has been peculiarly re¬ 
sponsible for the explosion; and its methods of adminis¬ 
tration would cause equal, or 'worse, disturbances were they 
transferred to any Western country. He gives his reasons 
for this view : though one cannot help doubting something 
of the odium theoloyicum in all these disparagements of 
Christian sect by Christian sect. The reader may judge 
for himself. The photographs are numerous; but one 
wishes it had been possible to give us some of the actual 
conflicts—doubtless a matter of great difficulty. One 
thing is made very plain by this book—that the Boxer 
rising was a vast and premeditated official plan. 


The Home Life »/' Wild Birds. By Francis Hobart 
Herrick. With 141 Illustrations from Nature, by the 
Author. (Putnam's it Hons). 


This very interesting and well-illustrated book describes 
the author's study of birds in the nest by means of a new 
device, which gives the observer special facilities. It is 
simply to cut off the entire bough, nest and all, and set it 
up again on a stake, at a convenient height from the 
ground, and so that it is relieved against the sky*line. 
The observer then carries on his studies, and uses the 
camera, from within a portable tent, placed at the desired 
distance, which screens him from the bird’s notice and 
from disadvantages of weather. The branches, if 
necessary, can be thinned about the nest so as to get a 
clearer view. The practicability of the method is proved 
by the excellent results which Mr. Herrick has here 
obtained with it ; but he further demonstrates it, explains 
its advantages and its details in his book, to which we can 
recommend the naturalistic reader. It seems certainly 
an ingenious device. 
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In his book With the Royal Tour (Longmans), Mr. E. F. 
Knight baa presented the narrative of the recent tour of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain in the form in which it appeared in his 
despatches to the Morning Post, but with suitable abridg¬ 
ment. Needless to say, the book is full of varied and 
interesting matter, including such digressions as a descrip¬ 
tion of the life of the Boer prisoners in Ceylon, which Mr. 
Knight found time to study. It was a happy idea to end 
the book with the text of the Prince of Wales’s Guildhall 
speech. 

The preface to a suggestive little book on Recent Object- 
lessons in Penal Science (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. A. R. Whiteway, ends with this sentence: “ Since no 
one else will look at a book, which, if honest and true, men 
of penal science nevertheless will welcome as of course, it 
serves no useful purpose then, to labour apologies under 
the title of a preface.” And yet it might have been worth 
while to labour this sentence a little more as a sentence. 
The “ nevertheless ” suggests strange things. But the book 
is fresh and it is founded upon wide reading. 

To his admirable “ World’s Classics ” Mr. Grant Richards 
has added Darwiu’s Origin of Species (Is. net), the first 
and now non-copyright edition. The same publisher issues 
British Railway Finance: A Guide to Investors, by Mr. 
Walter W. Wall. Mr. Wall admits that a cloud of uncer¬ 
tainty overhangs the financial future of our railways, and 
his aim is to define the present position exactly. The 
chapter on the art of investing in railways is lucid to the 
point of personal kindness. 

We have received Vol. xxxvii., January—December, 
1901, of The Antiquary (Elliot Stock). It wants nothing 
of the variety of earlier volumes. We observe papers on 
the Battlefield of Ethandune, Prisoners of War in England 
a Century Ago, The Story of the Clarendon Press, The 
Alfred Jewel, and a series of papers on Pagan Myths and 
Christian Figures. 


Fiction. 

American Types. 

A Sailor Tramp. By Bart Kennedy. (Richards. 6s.) 

The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
These two books, both American, both of more than 
ordinary merit, form a curious contrast. In subject they 
are poles asunder, or rather the whole ladder of society 
asunder. The contrast of style is no less notable, and 
both together illustrate the objective and subjective develop¬ 
ment of American fiction. Mr. Bart Kennedy—his name 
somehow tells you as much—takes the natural man, the 
man who is good for nothing but hard labour and 
such dim thoughts that must come to those in touch 
with earth and sea. The sailor, who tramps between 
Galveston and New Orleans, and Patsy, the bar-tender, 
have talks. 

Both men had seen a great deal of rough, unaffected life. 
They had eyes and used them. And they had faced the 
world without being under the disadvantage of having to 
unlearn the false notions of life that are drilled into men 
during a cumbrous and involved education. Their judg¬ 
ment upon life and men and things was sound, for its basis 
was the soundest basis of all—actual, first-hand know¬ 
ledge. ■ • 

Well, we have the sailor and the cockney thrown 
together by chance of the road: they do not tell their 
names, nor does the reader get any clue to their baptismal 
certificates; yet they are finely real, more especially the 
sailer. Gardening, loading ships, highway robbing at a 
pinch, arrested By the marshal for failure to show five 


dollars capital, he has always the vague wonder of what it 
all means to a man, and whether it is really worth while. 
And Mr. Bart Kennedy has caught a curious mannerism, 
the repetition of some insistent phrase such as “ a ship of 
sails,” which rings in the ear with the appeal of church 
bells heard from afar off on the moors. 

Mr. Alfred Hodder’s story is called The New Americans, 
because by this time there is a generation outstripping in 
some ways, and falling behind in other ways, the genera¬ 
tion that remembers the Civil War. The story is mainly 
concerned with two families, the Elderlins and the 
Windets, the heads of which were neighbours, friends, and 
sudden enemies when Alan and Cecily were infants. The 
infants grow up in the new ideas of politics, news¬ 
papers and conduct which are beyond the reach of the 
passing generation, and Alan Windet’s announcement to 
his father “ I own the Chronicle," is as the opening shot 
of a revolution. But if one is sometimes irritated by the 
staccato of Mr. Bart Kennedy’s style, one is occasionally 
bored by the elaborate explanations of Mr. Hodder’s 
characters. They are so innocently surprised at the 
aspect of their own souls, and at the least temptation they 
launch into introspective pages, with further pages of 
comment by the author as chorus. We should surmise 
that Mr. Hodder has crammed everything he knows into 
this story ; and we are sure that as a story it would have 
gained much by a judicious compression. One cannot effec¬ 
tively put a crowded drama on a small stage. But given 
the time to read it, Mr. Hodder’s story makes, with its 
elaboration and introspection, a striking contrast to the 
swift and piercing narrative of Mr. Bart Kennedy. 


The Beleaguered Forest. By Elia W. Prattie. (Heine- 
- mann. 4s.) 

The latest issue of the “ Dollar Library ” is not equa 
to one or two of the earlier volumes, but it is not to be 
scorned, despite its faults. Its chief fault is that the 
characters, including the narrator, talk a great deal too 
much, almost always unnaturally, and sometimes badly. 
This fragment indicates fairly quite half the book: 


John Cadmus came over to us. 

“ I always wonder what the women talk about while we 
are moping over our cigars,” he said. 

“ We talk about the destiny of the soul,” I replied. 

“ And about the crime of humility,” smiled Miss 
Harper .... 

“ Here we are knee-deep in simile again," protested 
Alice Harper. 

The reader is never less than waist-deep in slightly-clever 
chatter, or carefully-prepared conversational impromptus 
such as the following: —“ Thoughts, Mr. Oliver, are like 
—like mother-of-pearl. They alter each second; they 
have indescribable half-lights and vanishing nameless 
tints. The man who could describe them as they come 
and go would be a poet past any poet who ever lived. In 
moments of confidence, and when we exercise great care, 
we may say something which approaches the truth, but it 
is stupid and coarse. It is base coin, employed for 
purposes of exchange, because the true gold is beyond our 
reach, I suppose.” The “ I ” of this speech, and the teller 
of the tale, is the heroine, Regina Grey, who was thus 
described by her friend Alice Harper, the beautiful Unitarian 
minister:—“ Regina Grey, you ha-* e absolutely no idea of 
the significance of life. You are the most uninstructed, 
irresponsible, reckless, profane child I ever knew.” Of 
course, Regina, though she does not say so, is proud of 
this character, and tries earnestly to live up to it. She 
succeeds passably well in her attempt, and hence the wild, 
hurried and devious plot. For example, upon the death of 
her father, she chooses a ritualistic, celibate clergyman to 
be her guardian, and this simple ascetic immediately 
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contrives to lose the whole of her fortune in a fatuous 
speculation. His letter announcing the news, which 
arrives while Regina and her friends are camping out, with 
an experienced chef, in the beleaguered forest, is one of the 
cleverest achievements in the book. The story opens 
feebly, but improves during its progress, and the latter 
part is rather more than satisfactory. The author seems 
self-satisfied as a highly cultured person. Some of the 
characters are artists, and there is abundance of studio 
talk; yet we find the strange word “ Barbazon.” And 
such an error as this can scarcely be laid at the door of the 
printer :—“ What a lovely, gawky, sensitive, absurd John- 
a-Dreams girl—Regina Grey, etat anything from eight to 
eighteen ! ” 


The Yelloic Fiend. By Mrs. Alexander. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The well-written novel becomes rarer every day. The 
manufacture of fiction, on the other hand, continues to 
flourish with energy and success. The same dear old plots, 
the same delightful old situations, the same familiar old char¬ 
acters, are poured out twice a year from the same factory, 
with the same small, faint chance of survival before them. 
The only respect in which these half-yearly fabrications 
differ from one another is in their grammar. There is 
even a faint interest attached to the discovery of the par¬ 
ticular view that each respective author may happen to 
take of the common laws of construction. Sometimes it 
is the split infinitive that attracts him most; sometimes 
he flounders among his degrees of comparison ; sometimes 
be ignores, with a boldness we should like to imitate, the 
unreasonable claims of the verb “ to be." But he can . 
rarely be accused of the monotony that accompanies a 
mere slavish deference to grammar. 

The Yellow Fiend, although obviously a manufactured 
article, turned out by an experienced hand, does make a 
certain bid for originality. The conception of the old 
miser who hoards his gold, not from greed of it, but in 
order to propitiate the “ yellow fiend ” who was the cause, 
hs thinks, of his wife’s starvation and death, is quite good, 
although it is insufficiently worked out. The tricks of her 
trade—we had almost said, of her art—have become 
too much of a habit with Mrs. Alexander to allow her the 
freedom to elaborate a character merely of psychological 
interest; and far too much of the book is given up to the 
d lings of the usual troupe—the orphan heroine, the faithful 
housekeeper, the handsome deceiver, the patient and noble 
hero, etc., etc., etc. Mrs. Alexander might have been an 
artist. As it is, she manufactures with ability. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Charlotte. By L. B. \V alford. 

A bright, rapid.story of modern life. The interest 
centres around Charlotte, who will be voted one of the 
most attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines. No time is 
wasted in preliminaries. The story begins right away 
at the “ bijou residence,” in Mayfair. “ It had a poor little 
doorstep—but that doorstep was the goal for many feet. 
It had a small, cramped, over-furnished drawing-room— 
but in that drawing-room sat Charlotte. Let us leave 
trifles alone, and get on to Charlotte.” (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Insane Root. By Mbs. Campbell Praed. 

The sub-title is “ A Romance of a Strange Country— 
Abaria,” of which his Most Sacred Majesty Abdullulah 
Zobeir was ruler. The motto on the title-page is, “■ Or have 


we eaten of the insane root that takes the reason prisouer? ” 
A picture showing three examples of “ the insane root ”— 
)■«., the mandrake—is given as a frontispiece, with a note 
informing the reader that “ the mandrake—a vegetable 
monstrosity of the potato tribe, shaped curiously in the 
form of a human being—has been little used in fiction, 
though its legendary attributes lend themselves to imagina¬ 
tive romance.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Making of a Country Home. By J. P. Mowbray. 

Mr, Mowbray is an American, author of an original 
book, half novel, half autobiography, called A Journey to 
Nature, which we reviewed at length last year. The 
present volume also gives the experiences of a man who 
turns his back on city life. It tells how Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennison, of Fifty-eighth Street, New York, made 
themselves a country home. The author announces, in a 
preface, that he has kept the narrative as close as possible 
to actual facts, and has availed himself of just as much 
romance as falls to the lot of an ordinary and thrifty man. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

The Trial of Man. Anonymous" 

The sub-title is “ an allegorical romance,” and the open¬ 
ing sentence “ it was the hour of recreation at the 
Monastery of the Blessed Ascension ” strikes the key-note 
of the book. In Chapter II. we find Martin “ worn nigh 
unto death with the rigour of the watching, the fasting, 
the prayers and the whip, lying prostrate before the altar, 
a victim to monastic discipline. The author acknowledges 
in a preface “ the great assistance which a publisher of 
culture and experience can give,” adding “ I thank 
Mr. Murray cordially.” (Murray. 6s.) 

A Prophet of the Real. By Esther Miller. 

Verschoyle was an author with “a cultivated taste and 
the means of a modern novelist ”—a phrase, by the way, 
that would not give the Income-tax collector much assist¬ 
ance. One morning when he had finished dictating to 
Alice, the typist, she “ dropped her pen and raised a blood¬ 
less face, quivering, hunted, aghast. ‘ It is the story of my 
life ! ’ she cried. ‘ How did you know? ’ ” Verschoyle and 
Alice play prominent parts in A Prophet of the Real, and 
in the end “ she gasped as though her heart were heaving 
to her lips. She looked him in the eyes and understood at 
last. You love me ! ” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The God Seeker. By Peter Rosbggbr. 

A tale of Old Styria, translated by Frances E. Skinner. 
The principal events of The God Seeker are founded on his¬ 
torical facts. In 1493, in a remote part of the Styrian 
Alps, the little village of Trajos was excommunicated from 
the Church and outlawed for a crime committed by one 
member of the parish. Hence this story, which is divided 
into three Books—The Crime, Godless, and The Expiation. 
To-day Trajos is a centre for Alpine tourists. (Putnam. 6s.) 


A Blow Over the Heart. 


By R. Machray. 


A story of modern life, written plainly and straight¬ 
forwardly. It opens with Mr. Lawson leaving the Foreign 
Office, “ at his usual hour in the afternoon.” He goes to his 
club, where he finds a telegram. ” Must see you at dinner,” 
it runs. The sender was Carrie, who “ must have eighty 
pounds to-morrow.” In a prefatory note the author re¬ 
marks : “ This story is to be read as fiction. But it is not 
all fiction. At least, there is in it something of a warning, 
which, perhaps, it were wise not to disregard entirely* 
(Chatto. 6s.) 
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English and French Fiction in 

the 19th Century. 

1. 

Gbogbapht is the chief maker of history, and while deter¬ 
mining the fate of nations it also exercises a powerful 
formative influence over the character of their art. Much 
besides our supremacy of the sea springs from the fact 
that Britain is an island—on the map a red dab of isolation 
just off the western shoulder of a vast continent—with a 
climate which varies between the strictly temperate and 
the bleak. As in politics, so in art, we are insular; we are 
self-contained, self-satisfying. To be insular is in many 
ways excellent; in others it amounts to a serious disad¬ 
vantage. Some have so clearly recognised the importance 
of the disadvantage that the term “ insular ” may soon 
become a mere epithet of depreciation. Yet the recognition 
has been more with the head than with the heart. Intellec¬ 
tually we may be to some extent aware of our limitations, 
but even the more enlightened have scarcely begun to feel 
them emotionally. To-day there is only one art really 
popular in England, and that is of course fiction, the sole 
art which has impressed itself into the mould of the times, 
which embraces all aspects of life, and which appeals to 
all classes and types of men. And, fortunately, it is just in 
the art of fiction that we find the incipience of that emo¬ 
tional realisation of our insularity which is so much to be 
desired. Nothing in English literature has been more 
remarkable during the last decade than the extraordinary 
increase of adequate translations of foreign novels. We 
may now read the novels of every country in English; we do 
read them; and quite possibly the juster and less fervid 
estimate of Victorian fiction which marks the younger 
generation of critics is due largely to these cosmopolitan 
perusals. 

As if to complete the process of our illumination in one 
blinding flash, two publishers have simultaneously com¬ 
menced the issue of a series designed to illustrate the 
glories of French fiction in the nineteenth century. France 
is our nearest and our most dangerous rival; France and 
England have taught each other nearly all that is known 
of the modem craft of fiction; and it is well, therefore, 
that we should have a conspectus, or even two, of the 
French achievement. One series (Mr. Richards’s) has 
started with Flaubert’s Salammbo and Murger’s Vie de 
Boheme ; but the succeeding volumes are not decided upon. 
The other, Mr. Heinemann’s, adorned with coloured illustra¬ 
tions, is limited to twelve works, and definitively announced 
from beginning to end, and we may usefully refer to it. The 


authors chosen are Beyle (The Chartreuse of Parma), 
Balzac ( The Two Young Brides), Dumas pire (The Black 
Tulip), George Sand (Mauprat), Merimee ( Carmen and 
Colomba), Hugo ( N6tre Dame), Feuillet (The Eomance of 
a Poor Young Man), Dumas fils (The Lady of the 
Camellias), Flaubert (Madame Bovary), Daudet (The 
Nabob), J. and E. de Goncourt ( Renee Mauperin), and 
de Maupassaht (Pierre et Jean). This is a very wonderful 
catalogue, upon the whole admirably devised. The only 
names to which exception can fairly be taken are those of 
Dumas fils and Feuillet. The author of Denise was a great 
dramatist, but in fiction lie attained only notoriety. If 
The Lady of the Camellias had not also been a play it 
would be forgotten. The plight of Feuillet is less easy to 
settle, but we are bound to think that his confirmed senti¬ 
mentality effectually removes him from the firstrrate. The 
authors being admitted, the choice of their individual works 
is also in the main good. The Chartreuse of Parma, 
Carmen and Colomba, and Madame Bovary were in¬ 
evitable. The Two Young Brides was an inspired selection; 
it is little known in England, and it ranks with Balzac’s 
very best work. Mauprat, out of George Sand’s innumer¬ 
able legion, is perfectly chosen. The Black Tulip no doubt 
owes its inclusion to its brevity; one regrets that Olympe 
de Clives, a poignant masterpiece, could not have taken its 
place. As regards Victor Hugo, there is little to choose 
between Notre Dame and Les Miserables. The later book 
is the better fiction, but after all neither is great for its 
fictional qualities. The Nabob should perhaps have yielded 
to Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine, though the former is 
temperamentally more characteristic of its Southern 
author. Similarly, Renee Mauperin is somewhat inferior 
to both Germinie Lacerteux and Madame Gervaisais, but 
it is nevertheless the most typical Goncourt. Pierre and 
Jean is memorable and not to be despised; but it cannot 
compare with Une Vie, one of the most obstinately un¬ 
forgettable novels ever written; and Une Vie, which its 
author nobly called “ the humble truth,” has not yet, we 
think, been translated into English; here is a chance 
missed. 

The sight of this glorious panorama of French fiction in 
the nineteenth century naturally induces the question: 
Can England match it? And the answer to the incon- - 
venient but tonic question must assuredly be: England 
cannot. She cannot show twelve novels by twelve dead 
authors which, in variety and intensity of power and beauty, 
might hold their own against twelve such French novels. 
For steady, unintermitted, various brilliance French litera¬ 
ture has been unique for centuries, and in this respect it 
easily maintained its superiority during the nineteenth. 
We have been forced to this conclusion by the logic of 
figures and schedules, which surpasses that of adjectives 
and rhapsodies. It was the unbiassed constructing and 
contemplation of the following table or chart which finally 
convinced us of the relative inferiority of some of England’s 
great fiction. The chart excludes living novelists, and it 
is meant to exclude all novelists not absolutely in the first 
class. Thus, on the English side, Edgeworth, Ferrier, Galt, 
Lover, Lytton, Mitford, Peacock, Reade, Marryat, Gaskell, 
Trollope, Ainsworth, Borrow, Kingsley, and Disraeli are 
intentionally omitted; and, on the French side, Chateau¬ 
briand, Constant, Sue, Murger, About, Sandeau, Feuillet, 
de l’lsle Adam, Dumas fils, and others. Only the finest 
books of each author are admitted, and in no case more 
than seven; there are seven of Scott and seven of Balzac, 
six of Dickens and five of Dumas. It may be thought unfair 
that three short stories by Merimee should each count as 
a unit on the French side; but Merimee is one of the 
supreme artists of the century, and he wrote no fiction but 
short stories. Moreover, Colomba is about as long as 
Persuasion-, and further, to balance, Dumas’ Bragelonne 
comprises at least three very long novels. 
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COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLR OF ENOLISH 
AMD FRENCH FICTION IH THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


1800 to 1830. 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

I 1807 Corinne (De Stael). 


1813 Pride and Prejudice (Aus¬ 

ten). 

1814 Mansfield Park (Austen). 

1815 Guy Mannering (Scott). 
1818 Heart of Midlothian (Scott). 
1818 Persuasion (Austen). 

1820 Ivanhoe (Scott). 

1822 The Fortunes of Nigel 
(Scott). 

1822 The Pirate (Scott). 

1823 Quentin Durwara (Scott). 

1824 Iledgauntlet (Scott). 


1829 Mateo Falcons (Merimie). 


1830 to 1840. 


1837 The Pickwick Papers 

(Dickens). 

1838 Oliver Twist (Dickens). 

1839 Nicholas Nxcklcby (Dic¬ 

kens). 


1830 Le Rouge et le Noir 

(Beyle). 

1831 Notre Dame de Paris 

(Hugo). 

1833 Lilia (Sand). 

1833 Le Midecin dt Campagne 
(Balzac). 

1833 La Recherche de I’Absolu 

(Balzac). 

1834 Euginie Grandct (Balzac). 

1835 Servitude et Grandeur 

Militaires (Vigny). 
1835 Pire Qoriot (Balzac). 

1835 Mademoiselle de Maupin 

(Gautier). 

1836 Mauprat (Sand). 


1839 Lcs Illusions Perdues 
(Balzac). 

1839 La Chartreuse de Parme 
(Beyle). 


1840 to I860. 


1841 The Old Curiosity Shop j 
(Dickens). 


i 

1847 Jane Eyre (C. Bronte). 

1848 Wvthering Heights (E. 

Bronte). 

1848 Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 


1840 Colombo (Verim^e). 


1842 Mimoirei de Deux Jeunes 

Marties (Balzac). 

1843 Contuelo (Sand). 

1844 Monte Crislo (Dumas). 

1844 Les Trots Mousguetaires 

(Dumas). 

1845 Carmen (Merimee). 

1847 La Cousinc Be'te (Balzac). 


1849 Le Collier de la Rente 
(Dumas). 


1850 to 1850. 

1850 David Coppcrficld (Diclens) 1850 Le Vicomte de Bragelonne 
1850 Pendennis (Thackeray). J (Dumas). 

1850 Francois le Champi 
| (Sand). 

1852 Esmond (Thackeray). I 1852 Olympcde Clives (Dumas). 

1853 Villettc (C. Bronte). I 

1855 TheNcwcomes (Thackeray). 

1857 Madame Bovary (Flau¬ 
bert). 

1859 A Tale of Two Cities 
(Dickens). 

1859 Adam Bede (Eliot). 


I860 to 1810. 


1860 The Mill on the 

(Eliot). 

1861 Silas Mamtr (Eliot). 


Floss 


1862 Salammbo (Flaubert). 

1862 Les Mistrables (Hugo). 

1863 Le Capitalste Fracasse 

(Gautier). 

1854 Bertie Mauperin (Gon- 
court),. 

1865 Qerminic La erteux (Gon- 
conrt). 

1869 Madame Qervaisa'.s (Gon- 
court). 


1870 to 1890. 


1872 Middlcmarch (Eliot). 


1883 Treasure Island (Stevenson) 


1889 The Master of Ballanlrae 
(Stevenson). 

The Ebb-Tile (Stevenson). 

T AUTHORS. 10 WORKS. 


Tartarin de Tarascon 
(Daudet). • 

1874 F omonl Jeune et Risler 
Aini (Daudet). 

1874 La Tentation de St. 

Antoine (Flaubert). 
1882 Numa Roumestan (Dau¬ 
det). 


1885 Bel Ami (Maupassant). 
l r ne Vie (Maupassant). 


13 AUTHORS. 38 WORKS. 


In the first thirty years of the century politics were too 
exciting for the health of French fiction. And we, in that 
period, liad Scott, with Jane Austen as hors d'auvres. We 
can plume ourselves on Scott with no fear of falling into 
too much complacency; for he is the greatest force in all 
fiction. Probably no artist ever influenced his art more 
profoundly than Scott. To us Waverley may seem even 
inordinately dull, but it contained something absolutely 
new; it was like nothing before written. And subsequent 
novelists, when they fully perceived this new quality, this 
quality so difficult to define, this freedom of movement, 
this picturesqueness, this lyricism, this joy in nature, this 
unartificial idealism, this jolly humour, all unified in a 
grand and noble utterance, must have felt the solemnity 
of a new and transcendent discovery. The inspiring force 
of Scott’s novels, as exercised over other writers, is almost 
more valuable than the achievement of the novels them¬ 
selves. He influenced every great novelist for fiffy years, 
and writers of every school, romantic or realistic, rose from 
reading him, as it were, freed from the fetters of an 
exhausted eighteenth-century convention, and full of the 
uplifted impulse described in Keats’s sonnet: 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 

On heaped-up flowers, in regions clear, and far; 

Bring me a tablet whiter than a star— 

In the seventeenth century we produced Defoe; in the 
eighteenth, Richardson and Fielding; and in the nineteenth,' 
Scott. It was enough. -So far we had handsomely led the 
way. But the quick receptivity of the French soon pro¬ 
duced results nearly miraculous. The decade 1830-1840 
is the most wonderfully varied and fertile in the history 
of fiction. In it France produced twelve novels which 
posterity has set on high in the temple of fame. Every 
year saw a masterpiece or so—and Dumas was yet to 
come! Thenceforward the French genius of fiction never 
relapsed into barrenness or ignoble content. Balzac was 
the first to give the novel a regular scientific value, which 
lie signified in the word etude ; the first to abandon defi¬ 
nitely and entirely the assumption that the novel must he 
a means of diversion; the first to bring all aspects of life 
within the domain of the novel. He was not a realist, but 
lie seriously thought he was a realist ; which, though the 
proposition may seem startling, is much the same thing. 
His intensive idealising energy raised .everything to the 1 
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second power, and so by extracting the square root of his 
work one may usually arrive at the unpoetised fact. And 
while Balzac was thus giving to fiction a life-wide docu¬ 
mentary import, Gautier, in Mademoiselle de Matipin, 
was preaching and practising the great and necessary gospel 
of sheer beauty, beauty without excuse or shame. These 
two men typify the two governing forces which, mingling, 
and themselves directed by the racial instinct for form and 
the racial abhorrence of sentimentality, have resulted in 
a series of creations so various, shapely, precise, and lovely. 
An ability to look truth in the face, and a tireless curiosity 
in the search for beauty: these are the characteristics which 
rightly preside over French fiction between 1830 and 
1890; and they are qualities in which English fiction of 
that period has been deficient, as we shall tiy to show in 
our next article. 


Things Seen. 

International Amity. 

The four small, spruce, dark-eyed. Venetians, who were 
introduced to me in the vestibule of the hotel, bowed, and 
volubly, in broken English, assured me of their vast 
delight if I would share their box at the opera. There 
was not the smallest reason for their courtesy. We had 
not met before; we should never meet again. Calling at 
the hotel on some business or other, they had learnt that I 
had been unable to obtain a seat. So hats were doffed, 
and, with beseeching gestures, I was entreated to join 
them. “ But,” I protested, “ your box only holds four.” 
They smiled, showed their white teeth, held open the 
door, and conducted me, amid a fire of cheerful obser¬ 
vations, up and down, right and left, through a dozen of 
the bewildering little Venetian alleys till we came to the 
theatre looming up from its waterway. They insisted that 
I should take the front seat, one of the four standing, and 
he who was nearest to me explained the plot of the opera 
(with which I was quite familiar). They hummed the airs 
in advance, they criticised the singers for my benefit, and 
between the acts they took me downstairs, through a 
bare hall, where a huge fire was burning, and into a 
crowded room where I was invited to drink a mug 
of coffee, and to smoke a long, thin, black cigar. 
And all the while they talked at the top of their voices 
about music, and love, and business, translating for my 
benefit anything they thought might be agreeable to me 
to hear. It was remarkable. They never forgot their 
stranger-guest, and their courtesy was maintained till the 
curtain dropped. One helped me on with my coat, 
another handed me my hat, with a bow and a smile, and 
when we got outside, and saw the rain-drops pattering 
on the water, their grief was touching. Oh, but I must 
not walk home, I would be wetted. I was still assuring 
them that an Englishman did not mind a little rain, but 
they shook their heads. One of them made a low, sibilant 
sound, a gondola shot out from the darkness, and I was 
ushered into the cavernous cabin. Three of them sat with 
me, the fourth remained out in the rain. When we 
reached the hotel landing-stage they sprang out, and stood 
in a group beside the door. I expressed my thanks and 
my gratitude as effusively as I was able. They raised 
their hands in protest, lowered their hats to the ground, 
and one said : “ We are most glad that you have had a 
well evening.” 

I wonder, if they come to London, how they will fare. 
Kind little countrymen of Tintoretto! 


An Inquest. 

I was one-and-twenty, and filled the post of leader-writer 
and dramatic critic, doing a little sub-editing from time 
to time. The Boy was the youngest reporter, and we soon 


became such friends that, having an engagement that in¬ 
volved a pleasant country walk, he invited me to accom¬ 
pany him. The thing he had to report was a very ordinary 
inquest. So we went out t by train and walked some miles 
until we came to a most comfortable inn. Here the Boy 
drank lemonade and ate biscuits, which figured in his bill 
of expenses at the end of the ,week as a full lunch. 

At last we were told that the inquest was to begin. The 
jury had viewed the body (we had refused that privilege) 
and the coroner had taken his seat at the head of a long 
table. I sat* at the side, on his right, and the Boy next to 
me. The jury, made up of farmers, occupied the other 
seats, and the Boy, who took elaborate notes in shorthand, 
though he had only to write a six-line paragraph, soon 
became a centre of interest so absorbing that much of the 
evidence must have gone unheard. I saw that he had put 
a superfluous letter into the name of the dead man, and 
took a pencil from my pocket and silently deleted it. A 
look of intelligence came into the face of the big farmer 
opposite. “ Sort of apprentice of yours 1 ” he asked. “ Yes,” 
I said, and the Boy kicked me viciously under the table. 

The case was simple enough. An old, played-out labourer 
had come home at the end of the day and sat down on a 
chair, ofi which he presently toppled—dead. The widow, 
a woman with a face like a mask made in the semblance 
of a skull, told without emotion what had happened. The 
doctor said that the man had died of failure of the heart’s 
action. 

The coroner asked, “Any suspicion of foul play!” 
“ No,” said the doctor, dull and serious, “ but his breath 
smelt very strongly of cider.” At this the Boy made a 
note. 

When it was all over and a verdict of “ Death frt>m 
natural causes” had been returned, the coroner said he 
had been told that the dead man had always earned miser¬ 
able wages and that the widow was grindingly poor. He 
suggested that the jury should give her their fees. 

The big farmer who sat facing me, and who was foreman, 
said, “ Are us bound to do that 1 ” 

“ No,” said the coroner. “ But you will not miss the 
money, and it will mean a great deal to her.” 

“ I’ve known them a long time,” answered the foreman, 
and as he and his fellows filed out of the room there was 
not one that did not cany his fee with him. 


Ben Jonson’s Prose. 


Asked haphazard to name the poets who were also prose- 
writers (why have we not developed a single term for the 
thing, like the French prosateurl), few, probably, would 
think of including Ben Jonson. There is some reason for 
not thinking of Ben as a prose-writer: he never produced 
any set and continuous work in prose—not so much as a 
pamphlet. All he has left us is a collection called Sylva 
or Timber, corresponding to the memorabilia of what we 
now call a commonplace-book (apparently because it 
contains the observations which a man thinks are 
not commonplace). Yet with relation to the develop¬ 
ment of English prose, Sylva by no means deserves 
the neglect which its disconnected character has 
brought on it; notr yet in its relation to the great, 
dramatist's own character. We English have small relish 
for apophthegms and prose-brevities in general: not 
among us would a La Rochefoucauld, a Pascal of the 
Pensees, a La Bruyere have found applause. Selden, or 
Coleridge’s Table-Talk, the exceedingly witty Characters 
of Hudibras Butler, and other admirable literature of the 
kind, go virtually unread. We want expansion and ex¬ 
planation ; we like not being asked to complement the 
author’s wit by our own. So that Sylva had small chance, 
were it better than it is. 
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We know two Ben Jonsons, it may be said—the Ben of 
the plays, rugged, strong, pedantic, unsympathetic, often 
heavy, coarse, and repellent even in his humour, where 
he is strongest; and the Ben of those surprisingly con¬ 
trasting lyrics, all too few; small, delicate, and exquisite. 
It is as though Yulcan took to working in filigree. Here, 
in Sylva, is another Ben, who increases our estimation of 
the man. We have often thought there was a measure of 
affinity between the two Johnsons—Ben and Sam. Their 
surnames are the same, save in spelling; both have a 
Scriptural Christian name; both were large and burly 
men, of strong, unbeautiful countenance—“ a mountain 
belly and a rocky face ” the dramatist ascribed to himself. 
Both were convivial spirits, with a magnetic tendency to 
form a personal following: “ the tribe of Ben ” was 
paralleled by the tribe of Samuel. Both were men dis¬ 
tinguished for learning unusual among the literary men 
of their time. Both carried it over the verge of pedantry, 
and at the same time had strong sense. Both were notably 
combative. Both were mighty talkers, and founded famous 
literary clubs which made the “Mermaid” and the 
“ Mitre ” illustrious among taverns. Both, it seems pretty 
sure, were overbearing. You can imagine Benjamin as 
ready to browbeat a man as Samuel. There the parallel 
ends; Ben was not distinguished for religiosity or benevo¬ 
lence, Ben was never cited as a moralist. But in Sylva, 
it seems to us, we pick it up again. 

There is the strong common-sense, and the uncommon 
sense, which we find in the Doctor’s talk ; there is the 
directness, the straightness to the point. There is, more¬ 
over, a robust manliness, an eye which discerns, and a 
hand which strikes for the pith of any matter, a contained 
vigour which wastes no stroke. In all these points we find 
an analogy with the later man; and though they might 
have been surmised from Ben Jonson’s poetry, they 
appear in a light more favourable, from the absence of 
violence or coarseness, the compression to which the 
writer has subjected himself. Even the style is not without 
analogies to the spoken style of the great conversa¬ 
tionalist—so different from his written style.. It has 
nothing of the occasional stateliness, the Latinities, which 
appeared even in the Doctor's talk. But on the Doctor’s 
vernacular side it has its kinships. It is clean, hardy, well- 
knit, excellently idiomatic; pithy and well-poised as an 
English cudgel. Its marked tendency to the use of 
balance is a further Johnsonian affinity. We would not, 
however, be understood to say that it is like the style of 
Johnson’s talk. It is individual, and has the ring common 
to the Elizabethan style. But it has certain qualities 
which seem to us akin to the spirit of Johnson’s talk. One 
striking feature is its modernity. It is more modem than 
Shakespeare’s prose. There are many sentences whic.;, 
with the alteration of a word or so, the substitution of a 
modem for an archaic inflection, would pass for very good 
and pure modem prose. It is singular that prose so ver¬ 
nacular should have had no successor, and that so wide 
an interval should have elapsed between him and Dryden. 

Yet, if Jonson influenced no follower, it certainly de¬ 
serves more notice than it has received that, thus early, 
prose so native, showing so much the mettle of its English 
pasture, could be written. The average style is seen at 
once in such a passage as this: 

No man is so foolish, but may Rive another good counse 
sometimes; and no man is so wise, but may easily err, if 
he will take no other counsel but his own. But very few 
men are wise by their own counsel, or learned by their 
own teaching. For he that was only taught by himself, 
hath a fool to his master. 

Save for the antiquated inflection of “ hath,” that is 
modern enough. Johnson could put a thing with almost— 
or quite—brutal terseness; but Ben is still more uncom¬ 


promisingly effective, as in the last sentence of the fol¬ 
lowing quotation: 

Many men believe not themselves what they would per¬ 
suade others, and less do the things which they would im¬ 
pose on others. . . . Only they set the sign of the 

Cross over their outer doors, and sacrifice to their guts and 
their groin in their inner closets. 

It has not the sweetness and light of modern culture; 
it is ursine: but it sticks in the memory. It is interesting, 
in reading Sylva, to note that Jonson had already formed 
an opinion on the contest between the Ancients and 
Modems, long before it became a burning question in 
the latter seventeenth, and brought forth Swift’s Battle 
of the Bools in the eighteenth century. His opinion shows 
the clear and balanced good sense characteristic of his 
judgment throughout the book. If any man might have 
been looked for to be a bigoted champion of the Ancients, 
it was Jonson, who marred his own work and would have 
gone hard to mar that of others by his pedantic insistence 
on classical authority, and lamented Shakespeare’s “ little 
Latin and less Greek.” Yet he maintains a clear-sighted 
attitude of respectful independence. The passage is worth 
quoting in itself; and not less for the manly and finely- 
expressed vindication of an author’s rights to which it 
leads: 

I know nothing can conduce more to letters than to 
examine the writings of the Ancients, and not to rest in 
their sole authority, or take all upon trust from them : pro¬ 
vided the plague of judging and pronouncing against them 
be away, such as are envy, bitterness, precipitation, impu¬ 
dence, and scurril scoffing. For to ail the observations 
of the Ancients, we have our own experience; which if we 
will use and apply, we have better means to pronounce. 
It is true they opened the gates, and made the way that 
went before us; but as guides, not commanders. 

If in some things I dissent from others, whose wit, 
industry, diligence, and judgment I look up to and admire; 
let me not therefore hear presently of ingratitude and 
rashness. For I thank those that nave taught me, and 
will ever; but yet dare not think the scope of their 
labour and inquiry was to envy their posterity what they 
also could add and find out. 

If I err, pardon me; nulla ars simul et inventa est, et 
absoluta. I do not desire to be equal to those that went 
before; but to have my reasons examined with theirs, 
and so much faith to be given them, or me, as those shall 
evict. I am neither author nor fautor of any sect. I will 
have no man addict himself to me; but if I have any 
thing right, defend it as Truth’s, not mine, save as it con- 
duceth to a common good. It profits me not to have any 
man fence or fight for me, to flourish, or take my side. 
Stand for Truth, and 'tie enough. 

The last paragraph, in particular, is a noble utterance 
nobly written. Save for the word “ evict ” where we should 
say “ evince,” it is of notable modernity in diction and 
style; nor will any lover of prose refuse admiration to 
its compact and firm-poised structure, its clear, bold, and 
just expression. It is (so to speak) all bone and muscle, 
as a passage of warm yet reasoned defence ought to be. 
One cannot but smile a little, none the less, at Ben’s 
disclaimer of sects, his “ I will have no man addict him¬ 
self to me ”: Ben, the focus of disciples and leader in 
many a literary fracas. Yet, despite his upholding of the 
just rights of the present against the past, he was not 
satisfied with the present. It is a strange fact that the 
complaints of decadence in letters, which we hear now, 
come to us like an echo from the pages of the Sylva. In 
one passage he observes : 

I cannot think Nature is so spent and decayed, that she 
can bring forth nothing worth her former years. She is 
always the same, like herself, and when she collects her 
strength, is abler still. Men are decayed, and studies ; 
she is not. 
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Who could conceive that this last pessimist sentence 
was written by the friend of Shakespeare, the sharer in 
the glorious prime of English literature, and one of the 
great literary periods of the world? Even in his day he 
evidently felt the paucity of true appreciation: 

There is a more secret cause [he says], and the power of 
liberal studies lies more hid, than that it can be wrought 
out by profane wits. It is not every man’s way to hit 
. . . . It is as.great a spite to be praised in the wrong 

place, and by a wrong person, as can be done to a noble 
nature. 

Apparently in Jonson’s day the lampoon and the scurri¬ 
lous verse took the place of the society tattle which we 
now complain of as a bane of the Press; and he speaks 
bitterly of these things. Nay, if we are to believe him, 
the contempt which nowadays clings to the name of poet, 
and which we suppose a consequence of modern degene¬ 
racy, was active in his time—the day of the greatest 
poetic literature England has seen. So little has John 
Bull really changed his ways! Hear Jonson: 

Then men were had in price for learning; now it only 
makes men vile. He is upbr&idingly called a poet, as if it 
were a contemptible nickname : but the professors, indeed, 
have made the learning cheap. Bailing and tinkling 
rhymers, whose writings the vulgar more greedily read, as 
being taken with the scurrility and petulance of such wits. 
He shall not have a reader now, unless he jeer and lie. It 
is the food of men’s natures, the diet of the times: gallants 
cannot sleep else! The writer must lie, and the gentle 
reader rests happy to hear the' worthiest works misinter¬ 
preted, the clearest actions obscured, the innocentest life 
traduced: and in such a license of lying, a field so fruitful 
of slanders, how can there be matter wanting to his 
laughter ? Hence comes the epidemical infection: for 
how can they escape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies hath not staved off from 
reading ? 

Note, by the way, Jonson’s curious impersonal use of 
the word “he,” in the sense of the French on, or our 
idiomatic “ you,” meaning “ such a one,” “ persons in 
general.” Might not this be a diatribe against the “ per¬ 
sonal paragraph” and its kind? When, indeed, was that 
t ime at which learning was “ held in price,” which recedes 
further back as we pursue it? But one soon gets a sus¬ 
picion that Ben’s picture is to be taken with many grains 
of salt. For. presently his complaints take a personal 
form, and we begin to conjecture that these passages were 
largely influenced by recent attacks under which the poet 
himself was smarting. “ But,” he concludes indignantly, 
and not unworthily, “ they are rather enemies of my fame 
than me, these barkers.” Still, it is an interesting glimpse 
into Elizabethan literature as it presented itself to an 
actor in the scene. Such glimpses, and the knowledge of 
Ben Jonson as a man of sound and incisive judgment no 
less than a poet, make the Syjra interesting apart from 
its manner. And the style, as we have shown, if not 
actually great, is strong, honest, and native, deserving 
to be considered in any estimate of our earlier English 
prose. 


A Kipling Exam. Paper. 

1.—For Pass Degree. 

1.—Write a brief essay on Mr. Kipling, from the Young- 
Oxford-Liberal-Little-England-Pro-Boer point of view, avoid¬ 
ing the following phrases: “ The Laureate of the (Leicester 
Square) Empire ”—“ a tin-pot ear-tickler ”—“ this poisoner 
of the wells of magnanimity”—“an Imperial megalo¬ 
maniac ”—•“ this banjo-bardlet ”—“ the drum-major in Joe’s 
Brummagem brass band.” 


2. —Give some account of any eight of the following: 
Subadar Prag Tewarri; Bai Jove Judson; Boanerges Blit- 
zen; Golightly; Haliotis; Potiphar Gubbins; Kotick; 
Justin Krenk; John Chinn; Merton Sargent; Aureliau 
McGoggin; the Rev. John Gillett; Mir Baksh; Purun 
Dass. 

3. —“ Felt her hog and felt her sag, betted when she’d 
break.” Explain this line fully, differentiating a hogging 
from a sagging strain by means of a diagram. Which of 
the two affects more severely, in a full gale, (1) a white, 
wall-Bided warship; (2) a rara-you-damn-you liner; (3) a 
T. B. D.? 

4. —What are the titles of the poems from which quota¬ 
tions (1) and (2) above are taken? Complete the stanza 
in each case. 

5. —Give the varying shades of meaning contained in 
the word “pukka” as applied to (1) a Deputy-Collector; 
(2) a curry; (3) a Government appointment; (4) a fever; 
(5) a plantain; (6) a house; (7) a new poem by Mr. 
Kipling. 

6. —How did Sleary advance his prospects in life? In 
what way did a popular soap assist him? 

7. —Trace the influence of Dr. Watts upon the author, 
as illustrated in the “ Recessional ” ; and of Mr. A. P. Watt 
as suggested in the phrase, “ a shilling a word.” 

8. —Discuss the ideal of military discipline and serious¬ 
ness adumbrated in “The Jacket.” Do the lines: 

But the Captain knew his dooty, an’ he took the crackers out, 
An’ he put some proper liquor in their place. 

help to explain the long endurance of a state of war in 
South Africa?. 

9. —Describe the personal appearance of Wali Dad or 
Daniel Dravot. 

jl —Additional. For Honours. 

10. —Compare and contrast the theological opinions of 
McAndrews and Ortheris. 

11. —Draw a sketch map of Hind, showing the geographi¬ 
cal positions of Sunderabunds, Shamlegh, Kedgeree, Peliti, 
Kurrum, Humai, Bikaneer, Shaitanpore, Annandale, 
Mooltan. 

12. _If you wanted to order riding-breeches in Simla, 

would you go to Hamilton & Co. or Ranken & Co. ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

13. — Discuss the literary value of the elision of the 
aspirate in martial poetry. Can you defend^the practice 
of spelling the name of the Deity with a “ w ? 

14. 

We’d Bola Nath, Accountant, 

An’ Saul, the Aden Jew, 

An’ Din Mohammed, draughtsman, 

Of the Survey Office, too. 

There was Babu Chuckerbutty, 

An’ Amir Singh, the Sikh, 

An’ Castro from the fittin’ sheds, 

The Roman Catholic. 

Criticise these lines in the light of the definition of poetry 
as “ impassioned truth ” or “ a chain of valuable thought. 

13.—Translate and explain: Bukkshi, Dom, Duftar, 
Ferash, Koil, Sacristadar, Mleeh, Nat, Shroff, Tonk, Sat- 
bhai, G.B.T. 

16. —Give some account of the Nungapunga Book. 

17. —Who lost which race, upon what horse, and how? 
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In the Air. 

From time to time there is a discussion about an English 
Academy of Letters; arguments pro and con are trotted 
out; the suspicion of a ghost of an excitement is in the 
air for a little while; gradually the most sensitive nostril 
ceases to perceive it ; we go on without an English 
Academy of Letters. British, of course, I should say: one 
is always bowing one’s Southron head before that correc¬ 
tion. Now there is a petition to His Majesty, and it seems 
likely that British philosophy and philology and history 
are to be academised : but lo! no academical recognition of 
poetry and fiction and what in a general way we call Letters. 
Accordingly, a revival of the argument, and, such as it was, 
of the excitement. Am I a day after the Fair? But my 
heart is very full of the subject: and, besides, one must 
write about something now and then. 

My heart, I say, is full; emotions of terror and pity 
are stirred in me; I am frightfully anxious. For if this 
aspiration after an Academy which should include pure 
literature, or belles-lettres, or whatever you like to call it, 
be finally accomplished, I anticipate nothing less serious 
than the premature cutting off of eminent men we all 
revere and wish longer life. They would be worried to 
death. Consider. Of your purely literary writers, your 
novelists, and poets, and so forth, two would be admitted, 
both by qualified critics and the public at large, to be neces¬ 
sary Academicians: they are Mr. Meredith and Mr. Swin¬ 
burne. But after them the deluge. Trouble would come 
in two ways. Animosities are not unknown among men 
of letters, so to speak, and I can think of few indeed whose 
election would not provoke considerable criticism and irri¬ 
tation in some other men of letters. That would be bad 
for the sufferers, and the knowledge of it would act most 
painfully on the academical electors. Suppose—but the 
suppositions which crowd upon me are unspeakable. 

The second 1 trouble would be even worse. Our old 
enemy, the British Public, would come in. English, I 
should have said: one wishes to be polite to Scotchmen, 
but these changes are bewildering. The English Public 
knows nothing about philosophy or philology or history— 
and in this, to be quite fair, the Scots do have an advan¬ 
tage—and it does not care what historians are elected 
to the Academy. It knows nothing about literature, 
either, but it thinks it does, and that is the difficulty. It 
has its favourites, to whom it owes many hours of profound 
emotion; it is warm-hearted; it would insist on these 
favourites being welcomed into the Academy. But those 
favourites are mostly anathema to the men of letters whom 
educated opinion would elect, and, on the other hand, those 
men of letters would be mostly unknown to the public. 
The Academy has revived Mr. Gosse’s delightful skit of 
ten years ago on the prospects of a British Academy of 
Letters. In my opinion that skit was altogether opti¬ 
mistic. The worst it contemplated was the election of 
Archbishops and such like, having no connection with 
literature, but exalted in their pwn vocations. I foresee 
worse—far worse. The public would sniff at the elected, 
and boil over at the thought of the non-elected. It would 
hold meetings in Hyde Park; it would thunder at the 
doors of the Academy. After all, men of letters are not 
braver than politicians, and they would begin to say ;hat 
perhaps Mr. Thingumbob really ought to come in, just as a 
specimen of the kind of man who did manage to react 
the multitude : he must have some gift, they would say. 
So Mr. Thingumbob would be elected, but after that it 
would be quite impossible to keep out Mr. Whatshisname. 
And then—ah—there are lady favourites of the public. 
Is it possible in contemporary England, when women cham¬ 
pions of ping-pong blaze aloft, to exclude women from a 
mere Academy of Letters? In they would go, the really 


popular ones, and although their presence would revive 
the drooping spirits of the men of letters, the precedent 
would be fatal. Some definite mechanical test would have 
to be found if the country were to breathe at all. And 
there is only one test which would be both mechanical and 
satisfactory to the public : the test of income or number of 
copies sold. The seal of the highest authority would be put 
upon the national taste in books, as it is already, more or 
less, on the national taste in pictures. Of course, if you 
like that taste all is well. But somehow I think there 
would be a severe strain on some elective men. of letters. 

One is told that the Academy works fairly well in 
France. Some great names have been excluded, to be 
sure, but more great names have been elected. I will not 
go into differences of national qualities, but consider one 
thing. The French Academy has the prestige of long 
tradition, and in its origin it was based on impregnable 
authority. Louis XIII. and Richelieu saw to it. A pleas¬ 
ing fancy of King Edward VII. and Mr. Chamberlain, 
debating the claims of Mr. Stephen Phillips, say, or Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, crosses my mind. But would any loyal sub* 
ject of the one, or humane fellow-citizen of the other, wish 
to impose such a task on them? 

The French Academy sanctions a custom by which can¬ 
didates visit the electors. Our Academicians would have 
to accept this custom; they would be shamed out of their 
selfish seclusion if they refused. Yes, but think of the 
number of candidates. There are seventeen thousand 
well-known novelists in this happy country, and forty-two 
thousand distinguished journalists. Think of the special 
trains for candidates to see the famous Academicians in 
their country homes; think of the scenes by the way! 

These terrors break my heart, but I will return for a 
moment to my head. Mr. Gosse, and others who are 
anxious that our contemporary literature should be repre¬ 
sented on an organised and authoritative body, hope, I 
believe, that in such a way the present isolation of English 
or Anglo-Saxon thought from that of the rest of Western 
civilisation might be removed. No one who loves his 
country can do other than deplore this isolation and the 
causes in ourselves which have led to it: cur dislike of 
intellect and speculation, our absorption in trivialities. 
But I doubt if the cure is to be found in Academies. The 
cure will be if we can go back to the more alert intelligence 
and graver interests of our forefathers. Our contemporary 
philosophy or our contemporary literature will reach our 
neighbours when it interests them: they will not take 
either from the hand of an Academy. Such a body may 
be useful for formal exchange of courtesies, or to suggest 
candidates for the Nobel prizes, and that is much. But 
it will do no more. 

G. S. Street. 


Drama. 

Three Kinds of Comedy. 

At the Imperial Theatre there were clothes and a beautiful 
woman ; at the Stage Society, brains and a bewildered 
audience ; at the Lyric, the triumph of the nice feelings. 
“ Mademoiselle Mars ” left the mind at rest, and the eyes 
at liberty to watch Mrs. Langtry ; “ The Marrying of Ann 
Leete ” kept the mind hard at work, catching clues as they 
flashed and were withdrawn: “ Mice and Men ” seemed to 
demand a certain mental courtesy, a patient suspense of 
the intellect during the intervals between ideas. Mr. Paul 
Kester’s “ Mademoiselle Mars ” was probably written to 
give Mrs. Langtry an opportunity of doing nothing 
divinely. It has only a doubtful success in that fascinat¬ 
ing aim. It is made on the old plan, on all the old plans. It 
is a play of surprises, and every surprise finds us prepared 
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It tampers feebly with history, ami cannot abandon itself 
boldly to romance. With much less effort it might have 
done much more for Mrs. Langtry. What she required 
was such a play as “ The Last of the Dandies ” 
would have been if Mr. Clyde Fitch had only been content 
to clear the stage consistently for d'Orsay and his mirror. 
As it is, Callot Soeurs have done more than Mr. Kester. 
Those ladies, supreme for the moment, have done their 
best: they have aided Mrs. Langtry in the expression of 
herself. Mr. Kester has but offered her one or two 
disguises, not even well-fitting. And he has done even 
less for Mr. Lewis Waller, to whom he has given a mask, 
and nothing to say behind it. 

The author of the comedy at the Lyric, Madeleine 
Lueette Rvley, has done more than that. She has put 
together some pleasant little scenes, as bright and neat as 
woolwork, in which Mr. Forbes Robertson can be as he 
likes to be, and Miss Gertrude Elliott as her most dis¬ 
criminating admirers like her to be. It is a woman's play 
and it is written for a woman. I cannot as yet tell 
whether Miss Gertrude Elliott is suitable for tragedy, but 
she is exquisitely suited for a particular kind of comedy. 
She is very’young, and she is at her best in very young 
parts. In “ Mice and Men ” she plays the part of a little 
foundling, whom an amiable recluse is educating for a 
wife. All her youth, charm, piquancy, and surprise come 
into the picture; she is the American girl at her daintiest, 
the American girl whom the brilliantly rowdy ladies of the 
burlesque companies have almost put out of our memory. 
It is a finished performance, a small thing done perfectly. 

Both “ Mademoiselle Mars ” and “ Mice and Men ” 
seem to have been written for an actress; “ The Marrying 
of Ann Leete ” was certainly written for the stage, but it 
was written to please its writer. So far it seems to have 
pleased few other people; it was coldly received by the 
very critical, but sometimes very enthusiastic, audience of 
the Stage Society. * And yet it is an experiment in 
dramatic methods which deserves serious attention. As a 
whole the play does not leave a clear impression. It is 
chaos, lit up by incessant flashes of lightning. Its com¬ 
plexity, however interesting, does not resolve into ultimate 
unity. Mr. Granville Barker has tried to tell the whole 
history of a family, and he interests us in every member 
of that family. He plays them like chessmen, and their 
mover excites us as chess excites the mind. They express 
ideas ; the writer has thought out their place in the scheme 
of things, and he has put his own faculty of thinking into 
their heads. They talk for effect, or rather for disguise ; 
it is part of their keen sense of the game. They talk at 
cross-purposes, as they wander in and out of the garden 
terrace; they plan out their lives, and life comes and sur¬ 
prises them by the way. Then they speak straight out of 
their hearts, sometimes crudely, sometimes with a natrete 
which seems laughable ; and they act on sudden impulses, 
accepting the consequences when they come. They live 
an artificial life, knowing lies to be lies, and choosing 
them ; they are civilised, they try to do their 
duty by society ; only, at every moment, some 
ugly gap opens in the earth, right in their path, and 
they have to stop, consider, choose a new direction. They 
seem to go their own way, almost without guiding ; and 
indeed may have escaped almost literally out of their 
author’s hands. The last scene is an admirable episode. 

A new thing on the stage, full of truth within its own 
limits; but it is an episode, not a conclusion, much less a 
solution. Mr. Barker can write: he writes in short, sharp 
sentences, which go off like pistol-shots, and he can keep 
up the firing, from every corner of the stage. He brings 
bis people on and off with an unconventionality which comes 
of knowing the resources of the theatre, and of being 
unfettered by the traditions of its technique. The scene 
with the gardener in the second act has extraordinary 


technical merit, and it has the art which conceals its art. 
There are other inventions in the play, not all quite 
so convincing. Sometimes Mr. Barker, in doing the right 
or the clever thing, does it just not quite strongly 
enough to carry it against opposition. The opposition is 
the firm and narrow mind of the British playgoer. Such 
plays as Mr. Barker’s are apt to annoy without crushing. 
The artist, who is yet an imperfect artist, bewilders the 
world with what is novel in his art; the great artist con¬ 
vinces the world. Mr. Barker is young: he will come to 
think with more depth and less tumult; he will come to 
work with less prodigality and more mastery of means. 
But he has energy already, and a sense of wdiat is absurd 
and honest in the spectacle of this game, in which the 
pawns seem to move of themselves. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 


Drawings and Certain Photographs. 

One of the joys of an artist’s life is the fever of delight with 
which he makes the first rapid sketch of something that 
has delighted him. One of his sorrows is that he can 
rarely recapture that glow to aid him through the con¬ 
tinuous effort that must go to the making of a picture. 
I have never looked through a painter’s sketches without 
astonishment and pleasure, although his exhibited pictures 
may not give any pleasure at all. Fuseli, for example. 
The wise avert their faces from “ straddling Fuselis ” when 
they encounter them, but his sketches are alert, if freakish, 
and remind one here and there, curiously enough, of the 
work of Aubrey Beardesley. But Fuseli is but an incident 
in the collection of drawings and sketches by deceased 
masters at the Carfax gallery. There are gathered in a 
little room the moods of the moment of certain masters, 
done with a lighted eye and an eager hand, done without 
any idea of exhibition, just for pleasure, for the joy of 
expression. A little Terburg of a Cavalier and a Lady 
should be hung in some flourishing art school to show how 
the pencil lines of a great draughtsman can be delicate 
without weakness, firm without any hint of hardness. 
Terburg had the iron hand in the velvet glove. This 
smiling Cavalier and his Lady are quite alive. He did 
it, I have no doubt, in some odd hour of a day, and he 
smiled as the lines grew—the quiet, inward smile of the 
artist who is sure of himself, who. does a thing because 
he is happier producing it than doing anything else. Colour 
is not wanted in this small drawing. You do not miss the 
colour where lines caress the paper, and start, and flare, 
and fade as if they had life. There is life, too, but of a 
more objective character, and space, and atmosphere'In 
Girtin’s view of Paris, where inches of drawing suggest 
miles of country, and you see the Seine wandering, an 
unspoilt river, round a silent Paris. But the two men who 
interested me most in this exhibition were the Cozenses— 
Alexander and John Robert, father and son. Alexander’s 
father is said to have been Peter the Great, and one of his 
drawings, “ Broken Trees,” has just that hint of barbarism, 
that power of displaying the primitive emotions, which is 
the hall-mark of the great Russian novelists. It is just a 
smudge of black, but they are trees—broken, desolate 
trees—and had Alexander worked for a month, instead 
of probably a quarter of an hour, he could not have made 
them truer. These trees—impulsive, unpremeditated—are’ 
just what a sketch should be—the expression of a sfrong 
emotion that must be caught, held, and uttered before the 
clock strikes the next quarter. The same artist’s “ Mountain 
and River,” a panorama of water and islands encompassed 
bv bills, has not the lyric enthusiasm of the Broken Trees 
sketch. There is effort in it. Alexander was in a derivative 
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niood. He felt, and did not loose himself from, the pull of 
the work of other men. In that drawing he is no longer 
his own straight-seeing, barbaric self. Neither was his 
son, John Robert, himself in the attractive, but academic 
“ Landscape in the Euganean Hills ”; but in the “ Herds¬ 
men and Trees ” he found himself again. There the goats 
are really scampering, the herdsmen are really running, 
and the trees are giving to the wind. 

These two men drew those broken and Bending trees, 
those hurrying goats and herdsmen easily, I have no doubt. 
The artist is not conscious of effort when his best', the 
sincere expression of himself, is growing under his hand. 
The Italians who wrought long and earnestly on Madonnas 
and Saints, and often, as an afterthought, threw in at the 
back of the picture a tiny landscape, some memory of 
childhood, some blue wonder of lake and mountain, dimly 
seen, fragrantly remembered, little thought that genera¬ 
tions to come would often seek first, and remember longest, 
those peeps from an open window, as it were, of the Italy 
that lurks, like the remembrance of some past summer 
day, in the background of their consciousness. I forget 
Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Virgin and Child,” at the National 
Gallery, but I remember the peep behind of towers 
and cypresses. Even Catena’s “ St. Jerome in his 
Study ” has to bear the rivalry of the landscape 
seen through the open window — the monastery, the 
cliffs, and the sea. And Solario’s “ Milanese Lawyer ” 
must bow before the landscape, with its lakes, mountains, 
and quiet sky, stretching humbly away behind his dominant 
figure. Small points these, you will say; but small things 
have a way of becoming great to the individual. For if the 
end of art is to give pleasure, in the highest sense, the ulti¬ 
mate test of a work of art to the individual is the pleasure 
it gives him. He may have good or bad taste, but so long 
as he has his own taste he is on the right road. The inex¬ 
cusable thing is lip admiration of things he is told to 
admire, but which really leave him cold as cold toast. 
There was a man who, on his route to his office, went 
morning after morning streets out of his way to look at a 
small charcoal drawing by Millet in a shop—a peasant 
woman seated at the window of her cottage, a man leaning 
on the sill watching her, a child playing at her feet. To 
him it was poetry, its lowly loveliness became part of him— 
he looked forward each morning to seeing it again. Yet 
that same man, although he had many opportunities, would 
never look a second time at Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane 
Love.” This very week it is announced that some unknown 
collector failed to persuade the Italian Government to 
allow him to purchase “ Sacred and Profane Love ” for 
£160,000. There is room for all sorts in the world. 

Even a photograph may be as desirable to some modest 
individual as Raphael’s £100,000 Colonna Madonna is to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. There is one photograph now being 
exhibited at Mr. Hollyer’s collection of photographs in the 
drawing-room of the Egyptian Hall which I would rather 
have hanging opposite me as I write than the Colonna 
Madonna. It is quite a small thing — not much 
larger than a page of this journal, by Botticelli. It is 
called “ Giovanna Tornabuoni and the Three Graces.” The 
picture, I believe, hangs in the Louvre. Giovanna’s clear 
brows, rapt look, and steadfast eyes, as she stands to receive 
the Graces ; the straight lines of her black gown, crowned 
by her delicate profile, luminous as if in sunshine, against 
the bare, cracked wall—well, there you have sheer beauty, 
with the human note that age cannot wither, nor change 
of fashion stale. This little picture gains, too, from its 
bare background—to many a charm—but not to the 
acquaintance who drew me away to a photograph of Botti¬ 
celli’s “ Magnificat Madonna and Child,” with the remark, 
“ Isn’t it well covered,” which was just one of the reasons 
why I like the “ Magnificat ” less than the “ Giovanna.” 
The eye is grateful for a bare space. 


It is profitless to discuss the question aprnjmx of this 
exhibition, whether photography should be admitted 
into the domain of the Arts. Let us be thankful for what 
we have. It is something to be able to see hanging in one 
room examples of Botticelli, Corot, Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Watts; to linger before “ Tobias and the Three 
Angels,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” “ The Merciful Knight 
who Forgave His Enemy,” and “ The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin ”—to be reminded of those calm, brooding 
painters, whose preoccupation was with things that are 
beautiful and serious, who help us to forget the din of 
Piccadilly, with its newsboys shouting the latest Boer 
captures, the omnibuses, and the motor-cars rushing 
against time to Putney. C. L. H. 


Science. 


The Future, the Pharaohs, and Mr. Tesla. 


Mr. H. G. Wells had nothing to complain of at the 
Royal Institution on Friday last. The theatre was 
crammed to the ceiling with a well-dressed and admiring 
audience, who received his remarks, if not enthusiastically, 
at any rate, very graciously. The burthen of his discourse 
—none too well reported in the daily papers—was that it 
was possible to foretell the future from the past, and 
that, fruitful as the nineteenth century had been in 
startling scientific discoveries, the twentieth would pro¬ 
bably be even more so. As a sort of corollary on this, he 
gave voice to the further opinion that the evolution of 
man towards perfection was not yet arrested, and that 
the time was coming when a “ world-state ” would replace 
our present racial divisions, and when man, “ standing 
upon the earth, would stretch forth his hands to the 
stars.” 

These are great imaginings, for which the readers of Mr. 
Wells’ delightful romances will be in some sort prepared ; 
but do they correspond to anything that we really know ? 
There are a great number of persons, by no means 
under-represented at the Royal Institution meeting, of 
whom it may be said, as it was of the late Charles 
Kingsley, that they are always firmly convinced that 
something very extraordinary is going to happen about the 
middle of next week. But with this conviction science— 
by which I mean knowledge based on ascertained fact— 
can have nothing to do, and it seems to me that on the 
whole science is rather against Mr. Wells’ conclusions 
than for them. So far as one can see at present, the 
discovery of the nineteenth century, which is not only 
the most wonderful in itself, but is likely to have the most 
wide-reaching results in the near future, is the demonstra¬ 
tion by Hertz, that when a conductor highly-charged with 
electricity is suddenly discharged, waves are thereby set up 
in the ether which are perceptible, theoretically, at all 
events, at an immense distance. But is any development 
of this discovery at all likely which will raise the power 
of man to that of the Vebermenuch of Nietzche, abolish the 
separative force of nationality, and generally hasten the 
millennium? I much doubt it,and for reasons drawn not 
entirely from the present, but also from the past. 

Of the three attempts to harness the Hertzian waves, and 
to put them to the sen-ice of man, now before the public, 
that of Marconi is, of course, the most familiar. Marrying 
the discovery of Hertz to the hardly less w-onderful dis¬ 
covery of Branly—that a tube full of metal filings will, 
when struck by the Hertzian waves, hasten so to arrange its 
contents that they form an almost ideal conductor of elec¬ 
tricity, but relapse into non-efficiency when disarranged by 
a slight tap—he has succeeded in showing that it is possible 
to transmit telegraphic signals across vast spaces and 
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through hitherto insuperable obstacles. Meanwhile M. 
Ducretet, in a communication to the French Acad6mie des 
Sciences so recent that it has hardly yet reached this 
country except in summary, claims that he has devised a 
means of using the same waves for what may be called 
“wireless telephony,” and can thus transmit human 
speech from one distant spot to another without the 
necessity of any mechanical connection between them. 
While the Orling or “Armorl” inventions have shown 
that it is possible by the same means so to act at 
a distance upon a globule of mercury contained in a 
capillary tube as to alter the equilibrium of a 
delicately-poised instrument, and thus to steer a crewless 
boat from the shore. But if all three of these inventions 
become so commercially successful—and there is certainly 
no scientific reason why they should not—as to enter into 
and form part of our daily lives, is it to be supposed that 
they will do more to alter the relations of man to man, or 
of man to nature, than the railway and the telegraph have 
done in the past? No one can at present say what 
surprises the conquest of this new realm of the ether— 
that “infinite all-permeating ocean of perfect incom¬ 
pressible liquid,” in which, says Prof. Oliver Lodge, 
we live immersed, like fish in the sea—may have in store 
for us ; but up till now a little easier method of commu¬ 
nication between one place and another seems to be the 
most pregnant of them. 

It will, of course, be said—in fact, I think that Mr. Wells 
did say—that this sort of thing is progress, and that 
progress must sooner or later react upon the physical con¬ 
stitution by producing a higher type of man. But before we 
assent to either of these propositions, let us look at the neoli¬ 
thic king, who lies a naked mummy in the First Egyptian 
Room of the British Museum, as he was deposited in his 
shallow tomb on the banks of the Nile at a date certainly 
not less than seven thousand years ago. He is as tall as a 
modern lifeguard (well over 5ft. lOin. in height) with the 
long head, delicate extremities, and fair hair that we are 
wont to think characteristic of the best-bred Europeans— 
which rather disposes of the theory that the physical type 
has altered for the better since his time. He knew religion 
so far, at any rate, as it concerns itself with the hope of a 
future life, as is testified by the weapons and pots buried 
with him for his use in the next world. And art, as is shown 
by the loving care shown in the polishing of the weapons 
and the shaping of the pots. And trade, for the technical 
excellence of their workmanship argues the existence of a 
class accustomed to make such things for a livelihood, and 
this again means commercial intercourse with other 
nations or tribes. What to him would be our wireless 
telegraphy, with all its machinery of high masts, electric 
batteries, and instruments that want ceaseless adjustment ? 
Lord of the tribe whose humbler dead were found buried 
around him, he probably had but to express a wish 
for news what was passing beyond his frontiers for 
dozens of scouts to be on foot to bring it to him with a 
swiftness and a certainty which, as we have seen in the late 
war, may easily surpass those of the most scientific instru¬ 
ments. Nor, if he wanted to move mountains, or perform 
any of the other engineering feats on which we are wont 
to boast ourselves, is it certain that he w r as altogether 
powerless ? His successors, the Pharaohs, working with 
none but the feeblest mechanical aids, yet succeeded in 
changing the course of a mighty river, and in rearing 
those Pyramids, which, both in stability and workmanship, 
can give lessons to many modem engineers. Commander 
Barber, in his handy little book on the Mechanical Triumphs 
of the Ancient Egyptian*, has lately shown that in a 
climate which permits the exclusive use of vegetable food, 
human labour may not only be as efficient, but as cheap, 
as machinery. Before we consider the discoveries which 
the ancients did not possess a measure of our superiority, 


it may be as well to enquire whether the ancients had 
need of them. 

It does not, of course, follow from this that no scientific 
discovery is possible that w r ill have a transforming effect 
upon our social system. The invention, long ago dreamed 
of by Winwood Reade, and hardly touched upon by Mr. 
Wells in When the Sleeper Wakes, i.e., “ the manufacture of 
flesh and flour from the elements by a chemical process in 
the laboratory, similar to that which is now performed 
within the bodies of the animals and plants," would almost 
certainly have that effect. The working part, which is the 
vast majority, of the human race, are now engaged in a 
struggle for material food so fierce and so persistent as to 
leave them practically no time or thought for anything 
else. If, therefore, some means could be provided of sup¬ 
plying these millions of millions with their daily bread at 
infinitesimal expense, it would probably set free an amount 
of brain and muscle that might transform the face of the 
world in a startlingly short space of time. In this respect 
there is slow but real progress to be marked, and the daily 
fare of an English workman would probably seem as 
luxurious if as undesirable to the slave of Pharaoh as the 
Roman epicure’s dish of nightingales’ tongues would be to 
his employer. Yet nothing goes to show that such a 
discovery is anyway near, and some rather wild talk of 
Mr. Tesla as to the effect of electricity in stimulating the 
growth of wheat is, perhaps, the nearest we have got to it. 
Some philosophers there are who hold that even a boon 
like this would be productive of no permanent good, and 
point to the people of Imperial Rome, when fed by 
doles of African wheat, as a proof that a removal of the 
chief incentive to work would be followed by the cessation 
of work itself. There were other causes to be reckoned 
with in the case mentioned that would not be efficient 
now; but that need not greatly concern us. It is enough 
for us to know that at present the grapes are sour. 

F. Leook. 


Correspondence. 

Bacon v. Shakespeare. 

Sir, —In this whimsical controversy about the author¬ 
ship of the Shakesperian drama the fact has been over¬ 
looked, so far as I have seen, that Bacon wrote poetry. 
He translated seven Psalms into verse. Let the Baconians 
compare the language and melody of these translations 
with the language and melody of the dramatist. 

Did Bacon write the Sonnets and “Venus and 
Adonis ” ? 

Who was it that collaborated with Bacon in “ Henry VI.,” 

“ Henry VHI,”, “ Pericles Of Tyre,” and other plays of 
combined authorship ? 

As to the cryptogram, we must ask what inducement 
Bacon could have had to conceal his secret in such a 
disguise that it might have remained unrevealed to the . 
end of time. The only explanation which I have heard is 
so injurious to the character of Elizabeth that one is 
glad to know it has no more shadow' of foundation than 
the hypothesis that the Man in the Iron Mask was an 
elder brother of Louis XIV. 

Did Bacon doff his scientific orthodoxy to assume the 
very opposite spirit and tone in “ Hamlet ” ?—Yours, See., 

Goldwin Smith. 

Toronto. 


The Hearts of Men. 


Sin,—In your issue of December 7, which has just 
reached me, you throw doubts upon the wisdom of publish¬ 
ing such a book as my Hearts of Men, because it caused the 
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Spectator to lose its temper, and because another paper 
was unable to see any merit in it. 

But I did not expect to win universal assent to my 
book. I did not even hope it. To win wide agreement a 
book must appeal to only such qualities as are widely 
held, even by the ignorant and fanatic, as are in tact 
commonplace. That these hidebound in narrow views of 
life and narrow creeds should accept my book would be its 
greatest condemnation. That a book should be greatly 
disliked as well as greatly liked is evidence of its having 
fulfilled its purpose. The self-confessed ill-temper of the 
Spectator, and its inability to answer, are evidence that 
my book is not only true but dangerous. Therefore, 1 
am pleased that those with whom I disagree should be 
angry with me. What has, I confess, surprised me is, that 
amid the mass of condemnation of my book from sectarian 
papers no one attempt has been made to controvert any of 
my statements. The book is wrong, the author is 
ignorant, so they say. So be it. Where is it wrong, and 
wherein am I ignorant? The authority of an anonymous 
writer in a sectarian paper is hardly conclusive proof. I 
have offered evidence of what I say; let them do the same. 
But they do not, because they cannot. 

They can abuse, they can authoritatively condemn, they 
can lose their tempers. It is their way. But show that 
I am wrong they cannot. The facts that I have adduced 
stand as they stood. My opponents bark but cannot bite; 

And as against them I have to set such generous appre¬ 
ciation as that I have received from you, and from many 
other papers, an appreciation that affects me as mere dis¬ 
agreement could not do. And there are the multitude of 
my correspondents who write to thank me, not that I have 
said anything new, but because I have expressed clearly 
in words what they have long been thinking. That my 
views were no single views I knew before, how very widely- 
spread they are I know only now. Underneath the arrogant 
authority of the Churches has been growing a thought that 
is free, that is religious, but never narrow; that is intense 
but not fanatic. But the scientific theologians do not 
see; thev are, as ever, the last to know. When their 
creeds are tumbling about their ears will they realise. 
But even then they will not understand.—Yours Ac., 

H. Fielding. 

Burmali, December 31. 


The New Teaching. 

Sib,—T he writer of the rather provocative article en¬ 
titled “ The New Teaching ” apparently denies that con¬ 
stant environment exerts any'influence whatever upon the 
human mind. “ Everybody knows,” says he, “ that pictures 
in a room cease to give pleasure after a while.” Surely a 
begging of the question! To anyone with the slightest 
touch of imagination in his composition the simplest curve 
can never cease to be a joy. Where, lie goes on to ask, are 
the “ heirs ” of the Gothic builders and the Athenian 
dramatists ? Whatever meaning we may attach to “ heirs,” 
as used by the questioner, we may at any rate truthfully 
say that Matthew Arnold was a production of Greek 
environment—to give but one instance where hundreds 
might be cited. 

The man who is “ proof against his surroundings ” is 
“ either a wild beast or a god ”—certainly no ordinary 
mortal; all the facts of life point to that conclusion. What 
is meant by de-educative education ? To me it hardly seems 
‘■'curious” that thinkers have hitherto not noted its exist¬ 
ence. 

By all means vary the environment as much as possible, 


but where that is not possible it should be our endeavour 
to make it, as nearly as can be, in accord with the “ law of 
beauty.”—Yours, Ac., Sbnex. 


A Liverpool Novelist. 

Sib,— Page 76, issue January 25, 1902, you say “ many 
large towns appear to have no novelists at all, except his¬ 
torical novelists.” What about Richard Le Gallienne and 
Liverpool? In his Young Lives he pictures Liverpool life 
and scenes most truly. Surely chap. 8, “A Rhapsody of 
Tyre,” has escaped your attention. 

Liverpool is proud of its associations, with Richard Le 
Gallienne and his earlier writings especially.—Yours, Ac., 

E. Gowen. 

Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 123 (New Series). 

Laal week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best comic 
song not exceeding twenty-four lines. We award it to Mr. Walter 
Stanford, Spencer House, St. George’s Street, Norwich, for the 
following: 

“ QUERIES.” 

A bred and born philologist is what I claim to be, 

But find that there are many things that greatly puzzle me. 

For instance, take a cricket ball; you buy it—then it’s bought, 

But if you take and shy it, is it right to say it’s short? 

A drummer is a man, we know, who has to do with drums; 

But I never met a plumber yet who had to do with plums. 

A cheerful man who sells you hats would be a cheerful hatter; 
But is a serious man who sells you mats “ a serious matter ? 

You take your girl to Yarmouth, then you are a pair of trippers. 

If you slipped with her while skating, would you be a pair of 
slippers? 

If it freezes when it’s frosty, is it squoety when you squeeze? 
Would you have to buy a biograph to write biographies? 

A man is called a baker when to earn his bread he bakes; 

But do we call a Quaker by that name because he quakes? 

And if you are a dealer, why, of course, you have to deal; 

But you may be a peeler, though you never have to peel. 

A man who brews, as everybody knows, is called a brewer; 

But if your landlord sues you, would you say lie is a sewer? 

A girl will change the colour of the hair upon her head. 

It’s strange; but still you’ll find that though she dyed, she isn t 
dead. . . 

Would a pious man who fried a kipper be a holy friar? 

A timid man who lies in bed—is he ‘‘a fearful liar ? t 
If with mud you find you’re spattered from a passing horse s hoof, 
And you use a bad expletive, would that be a muddied oaf 


Other contributions are as follows: 

“ LITTLE BROTHER PING-PONG.” 

I’ve got a little banjo, the dearest, dearest dear. 

He never knew a sorrow, and he never shed a tear ; 

But now his little brother’s come it isn & quite the same, 

He’s a cheeky little beggar, and Ping Pong is his name. 

( Chorus .) 

Ping-Pong, Ping-Pong, never get a sing-song. 

Don’t you think it curious? and do you think it right? 
Ping-Pong, Ping-Pong, Pinka-ponka Ping-Pong, 

Never hear a banjo now, it’s Ping-Pong every night. 

Time was when banjo always had the very frontest seat! 

Time was when banjo always had the nicest things to eat. 

Time was when banjo wore a wreath of laurels m ms hair! 

Time was—but now it ain’t because young Ping-Pong s always 
there!! 

But when the summer days return, it’s much too hot to play, 

I reckon that my banjo will regain his primal sway, . 

When punts are “in,” and hammocks swing (Ini certain on tins 
point), . . . 

’Tis then that little Ping Pong’s nose will get put out of joint. 

[H. R. C., Egham.j 
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“ WOWWIK8 " (Worries). 

N.B.—Please drop all the Rs. 

There's a worry in the morning; because the coffee's cold, 
There’s the worry of the postman, and the “ paper to unfold. 
It’s a worry getting on your lx>ots, and going to the train, 
And you’ve got to put your hat on and take it off again! 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

THE MYSTIC ROSE : A Study of Primitive 

MARRIAGE. By ERNEST CRAWLEY. M.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 


It’s a wonder how I live with such a constant strain— 

I’ve got. to put my Jiat on and take it off again! 

• 

There are “ Worries ” in the noontide, and “legion” is their 
name; 

There’s the worry of the luncheon that always tastes the same. 
There’s the worry of the ’baccy, that's the greatest worry, save 
The humiliating worry when you know you want a shave I 

That's a “ weally wicked worry,” and your pardon I must orave, 
If I use some strong-ish language when I mention that I shave! 

There are worries in the evening, you've got to dress and dine; 
There’s the worry of the speeches that accompany the wine; 
There’s the worry of remembering what card your partner led; 
And then the awful worry of getting into bed! 

Of all the fearful, awful bores this really is the chief, 

And the world’s one great “ da capo ” of the Worrying Motif! 

[H. R. C., Egham.] 


I DREAMT I DWELT. 

I dreamt I dwelt in the Canongate 
At the top of a common stair; 

And, in all my dream, what alarmed me most 
Was a man with a red head of hair. 

There were steps too many to oount; tho house 
Was five storeys up in the air; 

And, next to that man, what alarmed me moet 
Was that torribly, steep commoi; stair. 

I dreamt that one day I went out at the door 
And tumbled down the stair; 

And the very first thing that I fell up against 
Was that man with the red head of hair. 

We went tumbling down to the passage beneath, 

And I had hold of his hair. 

I was afraid of the man, and afraid to let go; 

So I olung to him, all down the stair. 

I dreamt amongst other accomplishments 
That man had learned to swear: 

And I’ll never forget the language he used 
As we tumbled down the stair. 

I said that my foot had only slipped, 

And I was not to blame, 

That I was glad his hair had not been dipped: 

But he swore at me, still the game. 

[K. K. S., Bonnyrigg.] 


THE COMIC SONli' 

A Comic Song, to be complete, 

Should lack all lilt ana go. 

And contain an irregular number of feet, 
Hi-hi-hi-hi-Ho! 

While a little by-play is never amisB, 

As a nod, or a shrug, or a hint of a kiss, 

With a solemn refrain which should run like this, 
Hi-hi-hi-hi-Ho! 


A Comic Song, to be a success, 

Should be cursed with a mother-in-law. 

And a lodger respectable—more or less— 
See-see-see-see-Saw! 

By pref’rence, the rent should fail to be paid, 

And the lodger make off in the nocturnal shade 
With the wife of the aunt of the upper housemaid, 
See-see-see-see-Saw! 

A Comic Song, to be encored, 

Should allude to Pretoria; 

No matter if some in the stalls should look bored, 
Hip-hip-hip-Hurrah! 

Tor the Pit is prepared to take under its wing, 

If they mean what they say or, at least, what they sing. 

All who hazard their lives for their Country and King, 
Hip-hip-hip-Hurrah! 

[R. W. D. N„ Paris.] 


The LANGUAGE and METRE of CHAUCER. 

Set forth by BERNARD TEN BRINK. Second Edition. Revised by 
FRIEDRICH KLUGE. Translated by M. Bkntinck Smith. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Ten Brink's‘Chaucer’s Hpraohe and Verskunst ’ was published as long ago 

as 1884, and sprang at once to the position of a standard work.Miss 

Bentinok Smith’s rendering is certainly not more, but rather less t difficnlt than 
its original.”— Pilot. 

NEW BOOK BY JOHN F18KE. 

LIFE EVERLASTING. By JOHN FISKE. 

Globe 8vo, 3 h. 6d. 

“ It is written with much vigour and literary grace, and is highly interesting." 
— Inquirtr. 

TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 

LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY after 

ARISTOTLE. Selected and arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

NINTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Collection of 

Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient an 
Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., A.A.8. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 

AUBREY DE VERE. 

THE SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, and Other Poems, Classical and Medi¬ 
tative. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, AND LEOENDS OF IRELAND'S HEROIC 
AGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ALEXANDER THE OREAT, SAINT THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, and Other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MAY CAROLS; or, Ancllla Domini, Legends of the Saxon Saints. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

IHISFAIL, Miscellaneous and Early Poems, do. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEOENDS AND RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

MAY CAROLS. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL RECORDS AND SONNETS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS, Edited by 0. E. WOODBERBY. Glolw 
8vo, 5s. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. Glove 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is. Coxtkxth fou FEBRUARY:— 


PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author 
of “The Enohanter.” Conclusion. 
THE CAPTURE OF HA88EIN. 

ON THE WELSH MARCHES. By 
A. G. Bradley. 

THE STAMPEDE OF THE BLACK 
RANGE CATTLE. By A. B. 
Paterson. 

RED TORCHE8 AND WHITE. 


DID NAPOLEON MEAN TO 
INVADE ENGLAND? By David 
Hannay. 

NATIONAL GAMES & NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

FOR THE HONOUR OF HIS 
CORPS. By Hugh Clifford, 
C.M.G. 

VICTOR HUGO. By H. C. Mac- 
dowall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Animal subscription, post free, 16s. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains 
BROWNING IN VENICE. By Katharine de Kay Bronson. Sketches by- 
Clara Montalba. 

CHARACTERISTIC GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN: 

' I. Lincoln’s Application for a Railway Pass (Fac-simile and Note). 

II. Lincoln and Kentucky. By Cicero T. Sutton. With an unpublished 
Portrait. 

LITTLE STORIES. By S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 

I. A Man and a Woman. 

A VI8IT TO MOUNT VERNON A CENTURY AGO: CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WASHINGTON. By W. M. Kozlowski. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free 12s. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS:—In spite of the Cold. How 
Insects See. Correspondence: Searching for Secrets- A Nataral 
Monument—Rabbit Rock—The Great Blue Heron—Moles a Nuisance- 
Puffballs. Illustrated. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. Story. By Philip Brett Sawyer. 
THROUGH FAIRYLAND IN A HANSOM CAB. A Long Story, complete 
in this number. By Bennet W. Musson. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Fifteen other songs received. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. London. 
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Competition No. 124 (New Series). 

This week we set our readers an exercise in harmless parody. In 
our Literary Week columns we quote from M. Materlinok’s “ Motor- 
Oar Impressions” in the February number of Harper's Magazine. 
This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best fragment from 
11 Maeterlinckian interpretation of a steam-roller, an alarm-clock, or 
a penny-in-the-slot weighing meetvno. Not to exceed 250 words. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 5 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it ■capnot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Mitchell (H. (i.i. The World Before Abraham."f‘ M 

Rainy (Robert), The Ancient Catholic Church.(T. 4 T - Llarkl 12 0 

' POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Pirfder.iW. H.l, Allred the (treat: A Chronicle Play in Six Acte. . .(Stock) 3/6 

Beet (Kenelm Digbyl, A Priest's Poems.“Oates) 

Luttted (Charles), Verses.. .(RichardH) net 5/0 

Haroilton-King (Harriet Kleanori. The Hours of the Passion (RichardH) net 5/0 
Heron-Allen (Edward), translated and edited by, rendered into English 
Verse bv Brenton (Elizabeth Curtis), The Lament of Baba Tahir 

(Quaritch) net 6/0 

Winbolt (Frederick J.), Frithiof the Bold..(Sonnenschien) 2 6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Engel (E.), A History of English Literature, 600-1900. Translated from the 

German .. .(Methuen) net 7/6 

- Hazen (Charles Downer), Contemporary American Opinion of the French 

Revolution.. ••••••• (L'nwin) net 8/6 

Hloane (William Milligan), The French Revolution and Religious Reform 

!Hodder A Stoughton) net 7/6 

Bain (R. Nisbet). Peter III.. Emperor of Ruaaia.(Constable) net 10/6 

Dinsmore (Charles Allen). The Teachings of Dante. (Constable) net 5/0 

Hertz lOerald Berkeleyl. English P\iblic Opinion after the Restoration 

(Unwin) net 3/6 

Hassail (Arthur), The Frenoh People.(Heineinann) 

Chainpney (Elizabeth W.l, Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 

(Putnam's) net 15/0 

Molyneux (Henry Howard, Fourth Karl of Carnarvon), Speeches on 

Canadian Affairs . ... ...(Murray) net 7/6 

Kingsford (Charles Lethbridge), Henry \ The Typical Medieval Hero 

(Putnam's! 5/0 

Moore (Norman), The Harveian Oration 1901 .(Murray) net 2/6 

The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart.(Richards! 6/0 

Rigg (J. M.). edited by, Select Pleas, Starrs, and other Records from the 

Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews .. ■....(Quaritch) 

Hensman (Howard), Cecil Rhodes.(Blackwood), net 12 6 

Tuckwell (Rev. W.), A. W. Kinglake . (Bell) net 4/6 

Smeaton (Oliphant).The Medici and the Italian Renaissance (T. A T. Clark) 

Herbert (Lady), Father Etienne Pemet .(Art 4 Book Co.i 26 

Parliament, Past and Present, Part I...(Hutchinson) net 7d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Leaner (Clement J.), Graduated Exercises in Elementary Practical Physics 

I Biggs l 2/6 

Lydou IF. F.l. Woodwork for Schools..(Lowi net 3/6 

Lamb (Chariest, The Adventures of Ulysses.(S.P.C.K.l 0/9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wells (H. (1.l Certain Personal Matters . (Unwinl 2/0 

Erskine (Hon. Stuart Ruadril, The Kilt and How to \Vear It . 

(Hvjhbiml Arif.) 

Famous Pictures of the World, Part I...(Pearson' net 10 

Wall (Walter W.l, British Railway Finance ...(Richards! net 6/0 

Carr (Ernest A.I, How to Enter the Civil Service.(Richards) 2/6 

The Antiquary, Vol. XXXVII.. 1902 .(Stock) 7 6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Wioks iFrederick), The British Constitution and Government . .(Siuipkin) 2/0 
Hardy (Thomas), Under the Greenwood Tree .(Chatto 4 VV Indus) net 2/0 

Darw in (Charles), The Origin of Species .I Richards) net 1/0 

JUVENILE. 

MacManus (Seumas). Donegal Fairy stories .ilsbisten 5 0 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., olaret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington <& Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 
His Exoellencv E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.'D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON. EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
j LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. PENMAENMAWR,) 

1 LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY’, and CARNARVON, f 
ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW8-Y-COKD, SNOWDON, and FE8TINIOU, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, URICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the 8PAS of MID-WALES. 

Is. THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the lead- 

ing Hotels throughout the World. 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that iB outside the usual scope of 
such volumes!"— The Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all ."—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s. -60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON & ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 lieferences to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt, & Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Brktaro’k. 


HUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months. 6 Months, and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of THE SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


HOOK SALK DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always ON SALK (Second Hand). 
Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


PERIODICALS. 

La Grande Revue, Sun Children's Budget, Lady's Magazine, WorldV 
Work Review of Reviews. English Historical Review. Edinburgh 
Review, London Magazine. Atlantio Monthly, North American 
Review, Universal, Pall Mall Magazine, Era, Royal, Reformer, 
American Historical Review, Political Science Quarterly, Monng s 
Quarterly, Smart Set. Saint George, Magazine of Art, Pietona! Comedy. 
Girl's Own, Boy's Own, leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Lougman s 
Cassell's, English Illustrated, Cornhill, Omni tier's, Cnunpton's. 
Monthly Review, 8unday Magazine, Good Words, School \\orld. 
Empire Review, Temple Bar. Macmillan's, Century, St. Nicholas, 
Critical Review, Westminster Review, United Service, \S indsor. 


MI'ITABLK KoR 

CHRISTMAS, HEW YEAR. BIRTHDAY AMD WEDDINO OIFTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, K.C., Luxnos ; 


• * Sew Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 


And at 10-12, Barton" Arcade, Mawchkhtkk. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 

WILLIAM WATSON, 

With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRES8 OPINIONS: 

“ Hers is true gold of poetry—the * authentic airs ’ of Parnassus. The chief, 
the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry is felicity—and feli ity not 
merely of word and phrase, but of thought. He is not only happy in language, 
but in the ideas which he presents and interprets .”— Spectator. 

“ Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his pen; 
and sopu of them, we venture to predict, will Hve with the language ."— Daily 
Chronicle. 

“ There are things in this collected volume of his poems that stir the brain 
and often the sense as well; poems of nature that breathe ih very spring, odes to 
England that inflame the blood. One need not dwell upon the beauties of 
‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,' a poem which for quiet dignity and rhythm may rank 
beside Gray’s • Elegy ’ as a classic, or upon the ‘ Hymn to the Sea,’ with its 
fine elegiac metre, a triumph of word-painting." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New Yprk. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By S. H. MELLONE, M.A. Lond., D.So. Edin., 

Anthor of “Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. Edinburgh and London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R G.S. Maps bv BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. " Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency, E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERM, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. I 
1 LLANFAIRFECHAN. ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, f 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY. BETTW8-Y-COED. SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DO LG ELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the VORLD. 

the world. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS; 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
Illustrated, l£s. net. 

A HISTORY OF RFADING ABBEY. Bv 

JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., St. John's 
j College, Cambridge. Illustrated by many Views'* 

I Plans and Fac-similes. 

“The present volume gives for the first time an 
! account of all available facts relating to the ecclesias¬ 
tical life of the Abbey before its own fall.-. . . The 
book hu been • ■ jun»jl with a signally good series of 
! illustrations and drawings, its reproductions of ilia* 
j ininated manuscripts are almost better as photographic 
achievements titan the \ ieWs of the Abbey itself, and 
; the whole volume is one tar luxurious handling.” 

— Reading Mercury. m 
, “ A theme of great interest finds adequate and sympa 7 

I thetic treatment, and the publishers have ably seconded 
the author by the artistic form in which the work is 
produced and illustrated.”— Mapcheeter Courier. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ARC I ENT 

BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to Ihe end of 
the 19th Century. By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 

“ May be found convenient for special study, or for 
reference by readers' particularly interested in the 
Principality. Carefully studied and instructive.” 

| — Scotsman.' • 

CHEAP EDITION. In large 8vo, handsomely 
bolind in cloth, price 5s. 

THE DUAL LAND. Bain# a Collection of 

I i’rrxc* from Many Source* for tin Great Family of 
thou who iioi-f been, who ore, and who mo u he Bereaved. 

' “ A great storehouse <>f high«olaes poetry on the sub* 

I jectof bereavement.” LUeeorjf i Vbeuf, 

“The compiler's work ith judgment 

and taste, and a largo range <>i literature has been 
! utilis» < 1 for the purpose in view.”— Spectator. 

in crown 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 

SIN AND REDEMPTION; or, Why Did 

! Christ Die? ByJ. GARXIKR. showinKfroiu 
Scripture that Chnal did ’not me t<> expiate the 
guilt of sin "i ret oneUt God to the sin mi, but in order 
! to reconcile -inner* to <;■»!. and that thf effect of the 
I doctrine of expiation can Only be evil, 
j “ A work of unusual interest and ability. Compact 
I with vigorous thought and lucid exposition.” 

—Literary World. 

I “ One of the most carefully considered works on the 
| question. It is the work of a Master Mind. We 
commend it to all thoughtful men." 

I —Western Morning Nctr*. 

“ Has that coveted faculty of making us think. We 
have not for some time read anything so good as some 
of the closing chapters.”— Religion* Rcvieic of Reritw*. 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes !”— The Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—GO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

Loodon: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York : Buktano’h. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 

‘It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 

before the world.’ — Prom Dr. Doyle’s Preface. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Cbe War In South Africa: 

ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE (Au thor of ‘The Great Boer War.’) 

London;. SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

AH Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

Southampton Street, London, W.C, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

A PARISH SCANDAL By Mrs. Charles 

MARSHALL. 

“Brightly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many 
readers, and to instruct others.” 

— 8hejfield Daily Independent. 

“ A distinctly original and powerful new novel." 

— The Rock. 

"The tale is developed with some skill, and is suffi¬ 
ciently entertaining."— Glaagou- Heruld. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

LIFE versus LIFE; or, The Fight for 

Humanity. By ALBERT WARDHAM. 

"The characters are true to nature, and without 
exaggerated colourings.”— The Rock. 

“A startling and smartly conceived narrative, em¬ 
bodying matter which arouses reflection with advanta- 
, geous effect .”—Bristol Mercury. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

, FAIN MACARTHON: AtiONISTFS. By 

JOHN CHARLESON. 

“Vigorous and incisive, and written in a clear and 
easy style."— Seot*man. 

"There is some excellent writing and good religious 
feeling in the Iwiok ."—Oxford Chronicle, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 

JEAN: A Play. In Prologue and Three 

Acts. By HARRY TIGHE. 

“The plot is handled with considerable literary skill 
and draniutic power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly .to be 
congratulated on the most promising effort.” 

—Aberdeen Journal. 

ELLIOT STOCK. 62, Paternoster How 
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T. FISHER UN WIN'S LIST 

THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 

"Mr. FISHER UNWIN bat projected a NEW 
SERIES, to be called IHB FIRST NOVEL 
LIBRARY. At the title Indlcatea, It will conalat 
of tbe tint novel* of each new author* a* abow 
exceptional talent."—‘ Athenaeum." 

VOL. I. NOW READY. 



ISRAEL Z\NQWILL, who read WISTONS In 
manuscript, says:—"In this hook are Hashes of 
genius, both In the austere deep phrases, and 
in many of the character sketches. Hells, Esther, 
Rhoda, Miss Pinker, Robin, Robin’s Mother, 
Maogwlck, and above all Betty, seem as de¬ 
lightfully true on second reading as they did 
when I read them first." 


By the Author of “ Anticipations.” 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. 

A Lecture delivered to the Royal Institution. By 
H. G. WELLS. Crown 8 vo, paper Is.; cloth 2s. 

SOME PERSONAL MATTERS. Sy 

H. G. WELL 8 . Crown 8 vo, paper Is.; cloth 2s. 

I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 

By AMELIA E. BARR. New volume in Unwin's 
Copyright Novels. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. 

Second Laron Edition. 

THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN. 

By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Author of “ In¬ 
timate China.” 1 vol., medium 8 vo, with over 100 
Illustration*, 21s. net. 

“ A most fascinating book.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“A very charming volume .... few living people 
seem to have a deeper insight into the national 
character than Mrs. Little.”— Black and White. • 

THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 

Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. 
Large crown 8 vo, cloth. Cheaper edition 2s. 6<1. 
net. 

By the Winner of the Queen's Hall Tournament. 

PING PONG: The Game and How to 

Pl»y it. By ARNOLD PARKER. With many 
Diagrams. Price Is. net. Post Free Is. 2d. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 

1. THE IN ANE ROOT. By Mrs. 

CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8 vo. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Green Cloth Library, 6 s. 

By the Author of '* Susannah.” 

2. THE MATING OF A DOVE. By 

MARY E. MANN. Green Cloth Library, 6 s. 

“ A very high-class piece of work, inspired throughout 
with vital interest, pure sentiment, and touch beauty of 
descript.on.”— Eastern Daily Press. 

Second Edition of Mrs. Alexander's New Novel. 

3. THE YELLOW FIEND. By the 

Author of “ Brown, V.C.," Ac. Green Cloth Library, 
6 s. 

** Mrs- Alexander has not written a more interesting 
novel than the * Yellow Fiend.’ H r t>rW. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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(The White Rose.) 

By MAURUS J6KAI. 6a. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN- 
With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. J6kai. 
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THIRD EDITION. 

TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

Translated from the Russian with a Biography ol Count Tolstoi 
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By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 
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NOW READY, A ROMANCE OF THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

KINC STORK OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

By ALBERT LEE. 6s. 

Author of ** The Gentleman Pensioner,” Ac. 

•' The stirring scenes are well invented and vigorously described. 
With Mr. Lee the story is the main thing. He has thought out 
a good one, and told it well. '—Morning Post. 

A FORCIBLE STORY. DEPICTING DYING VILLAGE LIFE. 

AUTUMN GLORY; 

Or, the Toilers of the Field. 

Translated by ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of Rene Bazin. 

“ We recommend ' Autumn Glory.’ . . A story of direct and 

forcible pathos.”— Daily Express. 
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cou n t ry. ”— Pm U Ma U Ga *ette. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF 
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From the MSS. of Sir Thomas Browne. M.D. (1605-1682). in the 
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SERIES. 
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Religious Progress or tbe Century. 

By W. H. WITHROW. M.A., D. D., F.R.S.C. 

! Contents— Contrasts and Phases of the Eighteenth 
' and Nineteenth Centuries—Missions—Progress of the 
Churches during the Nineteenth Century—Progress 
I of Religious Thought—Special Religious Activities 
and Philanthropies of the Century. 

Toronto: 

THE LINSCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
j W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinbi'koh. 
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The Literary Week. 

The fourth volume of the uniform, edition of Mr. Robert 
Bridges' poetical works, which has just been published, 
contains his Ulysses, written many years ago. It is in 
five acts, •' in a mixed maimer,” and fills 137 pages. A 
comparison between Mr. Bridges’s and Mr. Stephen Phil¬ 
lips’s treatment of the theme will be interesting. Mr. 
Bridges’s play is not a recast of the story in dramatic form, 
but a dramatisation of the chief scenes in the Odyssey. Mr. 
Phillips has, indeed, come into his own quickly. Not only 
is the forthcoming publication of Ulysses advertised on a 
conspicuous bookseller’s placard in the Strand, but the 
placard is also ornamented with a large shaded drawing 
of the author. 


Mbs. Wharton’s first long novel, The Valley of Decision, 
may be expected shortly. The scene is laid in the Italy 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, mainly at one 
of the little courts. 


Mbs. M. R. Silsbt, of Senecca Falls, New York, has an 
unenviable knowledge of American fiction, but she has put 
her knowledge to profitable use. The publisher of a book 
(it all happened in America) called The House Party, con¬ 
taining twelve short anonymous stories, offered a prize of 
£200 for the nearest guess as to the authorship of the 
stories. Mrs. Silsby was right in eleven out of twelve. 


Thb best-selling books in America during the past month 
lisve been, according to the New York Bookman : 

Points. 


The Bight of Way. Parker . 284 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson. 149 

The Cavalier. Cable . 122 

The Ruling Passion. Van Dyke . 121 

The Crisis. Churchill. 110 


The Man from Glengarry. Connor ... 102 


The kind face and humorously intent glance of Lewis 
Sergeant will be much missed. He died at Bournemouth 
on Sunday, leaving a name which, to his friends, is 
synonymous with tireless and self-denying industry. Even 
his recreations were chess and gardening. He wrote two 
workson Greece, with thethroesof whose modern life he had 
much sympathy. To “ The Story of the Nations ” he con¬ 
tributed The Franks, and he did much able and anonymous 
translation from several languages. Add to his book-work 
the fact of his editing the Educational Times and writing 
for the Athenaum and the Daily Chronielv, and the man 
seems to have been full enough of work to accuse most of 
us of leisureliness. Yet in 1898 Mr. Sergeant gaily 
brimmed over with The Caprice of .Julia, a novel “ abso¬ 
lutely without a motive,” as he assured a friend in one of 
his last letters. Motiveless it may have been, but it was a 


sunny novel, and it was a sunny nature that found in it 
distraction from professional pedantry and the claims of 
journalism. 


By the death of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome another 
link with Edward FitzGerald is broken. Mr. Groome was 
associated with his father, Archdeacon Groome, and with 
FitzGerald in editing Suffolk Notes and tfaeries, and of 
both men he wrote delightfully in his little book, Tiro 
Suffolk Friends, now out of print. Mr. Groome was a 
hard literary worker, and much of his life was spent in 
Edinburgh, where he assisted in the more important pub¬ 
lications of Messrs. Chambers, editing their well-known 
and excellent Biographical Dictionary in conjunction with 
Mr. David Patrick. He also contributed largely to Cham¬ 
bers’s Encyvlopadia. Mr. Groome had all Borrow’s love 
of wandering, and the gipsies were always at home to 
him. His best-known novel, Krieyspiel, had considerable 
success. 


The speech of Mr. John Bums, M.P., at the O.P. Club 
on Sunday night might be compared with an Atlantic 
breeze suddenly let into a window fernery. His statement 
to the effect that some 400,000 of the British working 
classes were by no means impressed by the vulgar sham 
splendours of the “ commercial Drama ” may have been a 
revelation to the critics, but it is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge to the observant theatre-goer. It is not the so-oalled 
uneducated public who are deceived, for a moment, by 
the inanity and tawdriness of most modern productions. 
This demand for rubbish comes exclusively from the gen¬ 
teel—people who live on pretence and live in order to pre¬ 
tend. Such persons dread the truth, and discourage, by 
instinct, all that is vigorous, uncompromising, and original 
in art. Take, for example, a play dealing with certain 
phases of social life. It is obvious that the industrial 
classes know more than the intermediate sets about official 
and aristooratio society. Artizans and menials under¬ 
stand follies on the grand scale far better than any pro¬ 
fessional man not of the first rank. Plato found that out 
long ago. It is obvious, also, when we come to romantic 
plays, that the men and women who labour with their 
hands take a saner view of existence, and have more poetry 
in their hearts, than the feverish, overstrung “ climbers ” 
who regard everything as a gamble, and lose all dignity in 
the eager watching for a chance gain. 


Mh. Burns displayed an unexpected familiarity with the 
way of theatrical syndicates. One felt that he could a tale 
unfold. Students of human emotion might have observed 
siums of uneasiness on many a face in the hall when this 
admirable speaker remarked that the Strand had done as 
much harm to the Drama as Fleet Street had to the Press. 
The extraordinary feature of the meeting, however—the 
feature which the historian of the future will mark and 
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appreciate—was this: Mr. Comyns Carr said true things 
in a sorrowful manner, Mr. William Archer was courteous 
and sanguine—especially about the English stage as it is, 
acting and all—Mr. Cecil Raleigh was perfectly natural, 
but the one .person of influence present who had the 
courage to assert his inmost beliefs, and despised, from, 
his sovd, the present standards of managerial success, was 
the official representative of the Working Man. 


Meanwhile Mr. Carl Hentschel has circulated the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

1. Are you in favour of founding a National Theatre ? 

2. If so, what amount do you consider necessary ? 

3. Do you believe that the amount necessary should be 
raised by taxation, local or Imperial, or by private 
enterprise ? 

4. Would you be willing to join a committee to assist 
in the founding of a National Theatre ? 

The first question is answered “ Yes ” by Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
John Hare, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. 
Owen Seaman, Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, and many others. Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
reply is, “ No. I believe that in thirty years there will not 
be a subventioned theatre, even on the Continent.” Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw replies to the above questions as follows • 

1. I am in favour of Municipal Theatres, and a central 
County Council Theatre, with a special subsidy from the 
Treasury. 

2. For the central London Theatre, which would be the 
National Theatre, at least a quarter of a million to begin 
with. 

3. The Municipal Theatres should be built out of money 
raised in the usual way, by loan, just as if they were 
baths and washhouses. I should expect them to pay 
their way, including interest and sinking fund. Private 
enterprise could help to embellish—give statues or frescoes 
—but nothing more. 

4. Hm ! I wonder, would I ? 

Mr. John Burns writes : 

1. Yes, if only to save the drama from being reduced 
to a glorified variety show. 

2. The 500th portion of the cost of this war—say, half to 
a million. 

3. Government and the London County Council jointly 
to pay for building, Crown to give the site, London 
County Council, from funds of Technical Education Board, 
to give annual subsidy. Private gifts to be accepted, if 
only to encourage the declining art of subscribing for 
public objects. 

4. No ; being a member of the London County Council 
and a member of Parliament, I would prefer to help 
unofficially. If actors and musicians could not agree, I 
would be pleased to keep both in harmony for the sake of 
their common interests that are bound up both in a 
National Theatre and Opera House. 

Mr. Owen Seaman: 

1. Yes. 

2. Must consider this. One might ascertain the cost 
of building a theatre not larger than the Haymarket. 
Good acting is impossible on an immense stage ; the 
scenery must be a secondary consideration if we really 
want drama in any genuine form. 

3. It should certainly have a Royal Charter, and be 
maintained on the principle of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Popular prices for the seats; our modern prices are 
monstrous ; no other country would tolerate them. 

4. Yes, if I could be of any service. 

There is a strong suggestion of Gallio about the reply of 
Mr. F. C. Burnand : 

1. —. 2. —. 3. —. 4. No. 


Dr. Conan Doyle has sent to the Times an interesting 
account of the steps which have been taken for the 
distribution of translations of his booklet on The Cause 
and Conduct of the JFar throughout Europe. In further¬ 


ance of his aims Dr. Doyle has received subscriptions vary* 
ing from fifty pounds from Lord Rosebery to sixpence 
from a schoolboy. It has been impossible, thus far, to 
find in Germany a publisher willing to issue the book, 
though Baron Tauchnitz, with his usual fairmindedness, 
has included it in his English library. But the German 
translation is nearly ready, and if no publisher can be found 
in Germany, an edition of 5,000 copies will be printed in 
London and sent to those whom it is desired to influence. 
The French translation is nearly ready, and 10,000 copies 
will be issued, through Galignani, to readers in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. The Scandinavian translation 
is on the point of publication, and it will reach Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. The Italian translation is delayed, 
but 5,000 copies will soon be doing their work, and 
Spanish, Russian, Hungarian, and Portuguese translations 
are in hand. In Holland there is the same difficulty in 
finding a publisher as in Germany, and the same means 
will, if necessary, be taken to remedy this. 


The engagements are announced of Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler and her sister, Miss Edith Fowler, the 
daughters of Sir Henry Fowler, M.P. The literary career 
of the first-named lady is well known; but Miss Edith 
Fowler has also begun to win success as a novelist. Miss 
Ellen Fowler has become engaged to Mr. Alfred L. 
Felkin, M.A., of the Royal Naval College, Eltham, and 
Miss Edith Fowler to the Rev. W. R. Hamilton, B.A., 
vicar of St. George’s Church, Wolverhampton. 


A Tennyson student recently asked us to direct him 
to a biographical notice of James Reynolds Withers, as be 
was anxious to discover the date of composition of his 
“ Song of the Butterfly,” which bears a striking re¬ 
semblance to Tennyson’s Brook.” The Rev. W. E. Winks, 
of Cardiff, sends us an interesting reply, in which he points 
out that. Withers’s poem appeared in Vol. II. of his Poems 
Upon Various Subjects. To this volume there is a dedi¬ 
cation to Miss Hall, of Weston Colville, which is of im¬ 
portance, as an indication of the date of the poems it con¬ 
tains, for it is signed, “ J. R. Withers, June, 1856.” It ia 
in this volume the “ Song of the Butterfly ” is to be found. 
Tennyson’s “ Brook,” which is in the same metre, and 
follows the same line of fancy as Withers's “ Butterfly,” 
first appeared in the volume entitled Enoch Arden, in 
1864, four years after Withers’s second volume came oulj 
in a second edition, and eight years after his dedication 
of this same volume to Miss Hall. “ As far as dates of 
publication are concerned,” says Mr. Winks, “ the Butterfly 
began to 

Flutter by the river side, 

Where laves the swan its bosom ; 
long before the Brook began to 

Chatter over stony wavs 
In little sharps and trebles. 

But, obviously enough, dates of publication are not suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to settle the point raised by your 
correspondent’s inquiry. Tennyson’s poems were not all 
published in the time-order of their composition. Even 
if it. can be shown that the Butterfly’s rustio talk provoked 
the Brook’s more musical chatter—what then? Would 
anyone on earth have been more pleased to learn that this 
was so than Withers himself?” 


Temple Bar for February has an interesting article by 
the Rev. H. C. T. Franklin on “ Tennyson as a Sea Poet.” 
in which Tennyson’s preference for breakers, “ the broad- 
flung ship-wrecking roar” over a smooth sea, is illustrated 
from his experiences, in 1839, of Barmouth and Abervst- 
with. 

This was the grand fascination of the ocean for him, the 
secret of hjs visits to Cornwall, his “ wave-hunting ” at 
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Bude, and at Valencia in Ireland. In 1848 he wanted to 
stay alone at Bude, where he had heard the waves were 
larger than anywhere else on the British coast; he wanted 
to “ go thither and be alone with God.” Both “on the 
thundering shores of Bude and Bos,” and at Valencia, he 
found what he sought, and at the latter place he conceived 
the fine idea elaborated in “ Sea Dreams ”: 

. . . Dead claps of thunder from within the cliffs 

Heard thro’ the living roar. 

In his Cornish tour in 1848, even when he arrived in the 
dark, he was all eagerness to go to the sea immediately, 
and once at Bude had a bad fall in consequence. 


Elaborate preparations are being made in Paris for cele¬ 
brating the centenary of Victor Hugo, which falls on. 
February 26. The whole celebration will last about a 
week, and the sum to be spent in connection with the vari¬ 
ous functions—including the amounts voted by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Municipality of Paris—exceeds 300,000 
francs. Many delegates, representing the literature of 
oilier nations, have signified their intention to be present. 
They will be honoured with a lunch at the Hotel de Ville— 
most probably on the 20th. On the following day an 
official ceremony in honour of the poet will be held at the 
Pantheon, and at this the Government, will be represented. 
A performance of selections from Hugo’s dramatic works 
may take place at the Coincdie Franyaise in the evening. 
It is hoped that M. Loubet will be present at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the statue which is to be unveiled on the afternoon 
of the same day in the Place Victor-Hugo. In the evening 
the Place will be illuminated. For the following day a 
fete in the nature of a kermesse has been arranged to take 
place in the Place des Vosges. The scholars of the lycees 
and the municipal schools will file past the poet's bust, and 
at nightfall there will be more illuminations. A recep¬ 
tion, to be followed by a concert, will be held one evening 
at the Hotel de Ville. For this a maximum of 6,000 invi¬ 
tations will be issued. At the same place, on another 
evening, a “ democratic ball ” will be held, and to this 
some 12,000 people will be invited. A bronze medal, bear¬ 
ing the effigy of Victor Hugo, by Chaplain, has been struck 
at the French Mint, and will be on sale to the public at 
the price of two francs. The members of the Senate, in, 
which Hugo himself sat, have expressed a desire to have 
specimens of the medal in silver, and the Monnaie is taking 
steps to gratify them. M. Paul Meurice, the octogenarian 
friend and literary executor of Victor Hugo, lias had a 
large part in the arrangements connected with the cen¬ 
tenary celebrations. 


The head-line artist must be a trial, we fancy, to 
American reviewers. For it is not to be supposed that 
the reviewers are themselves guilty of the absurd “ cap¬ 
tions ” which adorn their work when it appeal's. In an 
American paper which lies before us we find such head¬ 
lines as these: 

“ IN THE FOG.” 


Richard Harding Davis Once More Comes to the Front 
With a Detective Fantasia Modeled ox, and 
Almost as Good as, Stevenson’s “ New 
Arabian Nights.” 


And: 


“CLEMENTINA.” 


Mr. Emund Holmes’s study of Whitman is flash-lighted 
thus: 

“ WALT WHITMAN.” 

An English Critic Analyzes Whitman and Finds His 
Characteristics to Be Emotion, Self-Consciousness, 
and Americanism. 

This sort of thing would soon drive us crazy. It must be 
terrible to wake up in the morning and find your subtlest 
critical insinuation staring at you from the page—your 
secret travestied and trumpeted in one blare of indiscre- 
tion. Or to see your worst brick become the head-stone of 
the corner. 


Mr. G. F. Bodley’s election as a Royal Academician 
brings within the inner circle at Burlington. House an 
architect who is also a Minor Poet. In his own profession 
he has a place as one of the Forty—in truth, as one of a 
tithe of that number, if you make scrutiny into the 
Academy’s proportions of architects to painters and 
sculptors, a proportion which Mr. Bodley’s election has 
temporarily raised above the mean. But, among Minor 
Poets, it may be that Mr. Bodley’s name would not 
clamour for an entry in Mr. Archer’s list, nor yet, 
perhaps, among Mr. Trail’s Pentecostal Seventy, were 
Mr. Trail alive to bring it down to date. All the same, 
by token of these verses, we know that in its latest 
recruit the Royal Academy gains by the accession of 
a Man of Letters, a lover of Nature, a worshipper of 
the Arts, and one who, in his general outlook on life, is 
altogether on the side of the angels. Piccadilly, though 
it holds his Burlington House, is not his Paradise ; 
and the country is something more to him than it was 
to that Parisian who knew it as “ the place where the 
birds are raw.” Three years ago Mr. Bodley gave us a 
goodly-sized volume—the gleanings of a lifetime—to make 
all this evident to the public. It came, vellum-bound, to 
our shelves from. Messrs. G. Bell <fe Sons, and not, as might 
seem fitting, from the Bodley Head. Not even from Mr. 
Bodley’s head ‘ for it is emotional rather than intellectual 
in its scope. Far his sentiments rather than for his 
thoughts he finds utterance in an easy flow of words. 

“ Oh, linger, linger! ” The words are not Mr. Bodley’s, 
but they give the keynote to his verse. That is, in effect, 
his invocation to life, to each day of life, each hour of 
each day. 

” I do not, restless, seek an unknown sea,” he tells the 
River Colne, as it speeds past his garden at Bridgefoot: 

For me this eve content and rest are here. 

I would retard the passing of the day. . . . 

I would keep back the glory of the West, 

I am content. 

Uncertain Future, lingering, stay thy feet-! 

And to the Spring: 

Linger with thy young face 
Immaculate in grace. . . . 

Stay, if thou lorist us, Spring! 

To Autumn : 

Deal gently with children of the Spring, 

Let still the leaves wave green. 

Sunset’s last glow is to him, in one of his own most linger¬ 
ing lines: 

Like music, dearest, as it dies away. 


A. W. Mason’s New Novel is an Attempt to Graft “The 
Three Musketeers” Onto “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

And: 

“THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT.” 

Maeterlinck’s Great Monograph on the Beks is a Pro¬ 
found but Irresolute Inquiry Into the Religion 
of Nature. 


In the February Fortnightly Re view Mr. Arthur Symons, 
with the manuscript of D’Annunzio’s play, " Francesca da 
Rimini,” before him, discusses its half-lyric measures of 
blank verse, which are akin to that used in the following 
famous passage from Milton’s Samson Agonistes: 


But, who is this? What thing of sea or land 
Female of sex it seems 
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That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Conies this way sailing, 

Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan and Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Hails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play ? 

The same metre is found in the Empedocles on Etna of 
Matthew Arnold. But, says Mr. Symons, “ the essential 
difference between the metre of D’Annunzio and these other 
instances of a similar metre is that, with D’Annunzio, the 
metre is purely a means to an end, a dramatic end. He lias 
aimed at giving variety and emphasis to blank verse, so 
as to make the verse render the speaker’s mood with tho 
greatest exactitude.” Mr. Symons translates various pas¬ 
sages in this metre. After giving the beautiful reading- 
desk ,scene, Mr. Symons concludes : “ It is not any part of 
my purpose to compare ‘Francesca da Rimini’ with Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ but after translat¬ 
ing this scene, I had the curiosity to turn to the correspond¬ 
ing scene in the English play. The difference between 
them seemed to me to be the difference between vital 
speech, coming straight out of a situation, and poetising 
round a situation. In D’Annunzio you feel the blind force 
and oncoming of a living passion; and it is this energy 
which speaks throughout the whole of a long and often 
delaying play. Without energy, la grace littirairc 
supreme, as Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but a sleepy 
thing, decrepit or bom tired. In ‘ Francesca da Rimini ’ 
beauty speaks with the voice of life itself.” 

Bibliographical. 

The decease of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome will have 
the effect, no doubt, of drawing renewed attention to his 
latest published work—that into which he poured an 
immense amount of quaint and curious lore. I refer to 
the book of (rips// Folk Tales issued in 1898 by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. This, besides the very singular and 
readable stories' of which it is mainly composed, is 
endow'ed wnth an Introduction and Notes in which the 
author exhibits a remarkably wide range of learning. At 
the same time he expresses great obligation to that 
“ Romani Grimm,” Mr. John Sampson, librarian of 
University College, Liverpool, who had placed his col¬ 
lections at Mr. Groome’s disposal, and had also read the 
“proofs” of the book. (lipsg Folk Tales is Mr. Groome’s 
magnum opus, though his In Ogpsg Tents (1880) will always 
be studied by those interested in the subject, and though 
his Tiro Suffolk Friends (1895) has a permanent place in bio¬ 
graphical literature. For his story called Kriegspiel (1896) 
—a very unattractive title—no long life can be expected, 
though it has a large measure of merit. During the later 
years of his career most of Mr. Groome’s powers seem to 
have been devoted to work on dictionaries, encyclopiedias, 
gazetteers, and so forth—a good thing for the public, but 
(in certain senses) a bad thing for the writer. 

Mr. Groome dedicated his Kriegspiel to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, and it is understood that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
next volume was to have l>een dedicated to Mr. Groome, 
whom he had known intimately for over twenty years. 
Perhaps it may now be dedicated to Mr. Groome’s memory. 
The deceased writer was one of the most modest and 
engaging of men. 

We are told that the new volume of the complete works 
of Hazlitt will include the ('haraeteristies, the Memoirs of 
Thomas Hrdrroft, and the I.ilier Amoris (which one would 
have liked to have seen quashed). The Lifer, it will be 
remembered, was reprinted (privately) so recently as 1894 
(a year which also witnessed the reprinting of the t’onrer- 
satinns u-itli Xorthrote, and of the theatrical essays). For 
this edition of the Lifer (which was printed from the 


original manuscript), Mr. Richard le Gallienne wrote an 
Introduction, and the volume also included five hitherto 
unpublished letters by Mrs. Hazlitt, while Hazlitt’s Letters 
to Patmore on the subject were given for the first time 
fully and accurately. The frontispiece consisted of “ a 
faithful reproduction, for the first time,” of Bewick's 
crayon portrait of Hazlitt as he appeared in 1822. The 
Memoirs of Holcrnft are to be picket! up now and then at a 
bookstall in the form in which they figured in Messrs. 
Longman’s “ Traveller's Library ” (1852). The first 
section contains Holcroft’s autobiography down to his 
fifteenth year; the remainder of the work was compiled by 
Hazlitt from letters, journals, and other material. The 
< 'haraeteristies are, I believe, still obtainable in the shape 
given to them by Messrs. G. Bell. Some of them are 
excellent examples of the cynical “ maxim ” at its best. 

Though A Bar-1 snub's Ballad Hook (Kegan Paul) is not, 
perhaps, a very brilliant brochure, it has, however, suffi¬ 
cient fun in it to make it welcome. It deals solely with 
topics connected with the law, versifying some “ cases ” 
and “ lectures,” and giving us, with other things, “ Omar 
Khayyam in Lincoln’s Inn.” Considering how much wit 
and humour congregates round the Bar, it is a little sur¬ 
prising that Law and Comedy are so rarely joined in 
rhythmic phrases. One thinks at once of Sir Frederick 
Pollock 8 leading < 'uses done into English (1876 and 1892), 
and of Mr. E. B. V. Christian’s fxigs of a Limb of the Imw 
(1889); but hitherto, curiously enough, the best work in 
this kind has come from Scotland, as in the instance of 
George Outram especially. Lord Neaves was a lawyer who 
wrote comic verse, but his subjects were miscellaneous, 
only occasionally legal. Let us hope that more English 
“ Bar-Lambs ” will come forward. 

The Poetieal Works of Robert Bridges (Smith, Elder) 
have for some time been in course of publication, and it 
is entirely by accident, I should say, that the new volume 
(the fourth), issued this week, is found to contain the 
author’s “ Drama in five acts, in a mixed manner ” called 
“ The Return of Ulysses.” This, which appeared origin¬ 
ally in 1890, is so far like Mr. Phillips’s play, that Athena, 
Ulysses, Penelope, Telemachus, Eumaeus, Eurymachus, 
Ctesippus, and Phemius figure in both dramas. Mr 
Bridges, however, devotes the whole of his work to inci¬ 
dents which Mr. Phillips compresses into his third and 
final act. The scene is laid throughout in Ithaca—first on 
the sea-shore, afterwards in Eumaeus' hut, and finally in 
the hall of Ulysses’ dwelling. Mr. Bridges, by the way, 
is quite right when he says that his drama “ is as a stage- 
play open to evident objections.” “The Return of Ulysses" 
is essentially for the library, not the boards. 

The autobiography of Sir A. H. Layard should prove 
interesting and perhaps valuable. It will no doubt lie a 
useful supplement to his books. Of these the latest to 
appear was his F.arlg Ad rent it res in Persia, Susiana, and 
Itabglonia, which came out in 1887, and went into a new 
(abridged) edition in 1894. Layard’s notoriety was based 
on his Xineeeh and its Remains (1849) and his IHsmrcries 
in the Ruins of Xinereh and Bahglnti (1858), abridged 
editions of which were issued in 1851 and 1867 respectively. 

“ I understand,” writes a correspondent, “ that in a 
recent or forthcoming novel the author deals with the 
question whether it is or is not permissible to put a per¬ 
son suffering from an incurable disease out of his misery 
by administering a roup dr grace. If my memory serves 
me, this or a like problem has more than once been 
suggested and discussed by modern novelists. Is is a long 
time since I read Mrs. Lynn Linton's Atonement of I warn 
I hindus, but does not that story turn upon some considera¬ 
tion of the kind ? And Mrs. \V. K. Clifford’s Mrs. Keith's 
( rime —does not a mother, in that case, kill her own child 
for what appear to her merciful reasons ? " 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Precursor of Darwin. 

Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution. By Alpheus S. 

Packard, M.D., LL.D. (Longmans. 9s. net.) 

Not all little men are aware that they ore little, but all 
great men must be calmly conscious of their greatness; 
and upon these latter should be impressed the solemn, duty, 
which they owe to posterity, of writing autobiography. 
The world has lost much of psychological interest and value 
through the carelessness of great men in this regard. The 
case of Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de Monet, Chevalier 
de Lamarck, is exemplary. Lamarck was a scientific geniiw 
of the first order, and a philosophic thinker of distinction, 
born, by some miscalculation of destiny, about fifty years too 
soon. All men of science are agreed that he was the 
“founder of evolution,” and at the present day there are 
powerful schools both in France and America who stoutly 
support Lamarck’s views when Lamarck’s views differ from 
Darwin’s, as they do in one important particular. The trial 
of Lamarck v. Darwin is not yet, indeed, concluded. And 
of Lamarck, who died only seventy years ago, but whose * 
soaring fabric of theories has survived almost intact the 
shocks and collisions of a oentury of upheavals, we know,, 
perhaps, not more than we know of Shakespeare. His 
personality survives for us like a dim figure of quasi-panto- 
mimio actions, descried through the green gauze of the 
Maeterlinckian stage; a figure which now and then wanders, 
rapt, towards the footlights, but is generally lost in the 
gloom of a mysterious background. Until Professor 
Packard completed his pious labours there was no special 
biography of Lamarck larger than a brochure of thirty- 
one pages. Professor Packard, that belligerent “ Neo- 
lamarckian,” after careful researches in loco, has not been 
able to .compass more than sixty pages of actual biography; 
the rest of his book, four hundred pages or so, being appre¬ 
ciation and exposition of his hero as meteorologist, geo¬ 
logist, botanist, zoologist, physiologist, biologist, concho- 
logist, palaeontologist, moralist, religionist, and evolu¬ 
tionist. And those sixty pages, by a person more skilled 
in the art of narrative than Professor Packard, might with¬ 
out difficulty have been compressed into thirty. Even the 
Professor, though he has at last settled, by reproducing the 
acte de naissance, the disputed date of Lamarck’s birth, is 
not able to point to Lamarck’s grave, nor to name the 
names of most of his children, or of any of the four wives: 
who flit faintly across the hero’s existence like a procession 
of mutes called up successively by an instinct for the mere 
business of .domesticity. 

Such definite facts about Lamarck’s career as do emerge 
sharply whet the appetite for more. It is astonishing, the 
certain and assured ease with which your extraordinary 
man,,by no conscious effort of his own, moves always clear 
of the ordinary and the commonplace: that must be a rule 
of nature. Lamarck, born at Bazentin, in Picardy, in 1744 
—the author gives sketches -of the “ modest chateau ”— 
began life as an abbe, but at the age of seventeen he pur¬ 
chased a screw (in the manner of d’Artagnan) and pricked 
across country to join the French army campaigning in 
Germany. Picture him, a letter of introduction to Colonel 
de Lastic in his pocket, and a village lad at his heels! “ At 
the break of day M. de Lastic rode along the front of his ; 
corps, and the first man that met his gaze was the new 
recruit, who, without saying anything to him, had placed 
himself in the front rank of a company of grenadiers, and 
nothing could induce him to quit his post.” It was magni¬ 
ficent, and it was war, too! Before nightfall there re¬ 
mained of his company only fourteen men, and the new 
recruit was in command of them. The oldest grenadier 
suggested to Lamarck that as the rest of the French army 


had lost them, the fourteen would, do Well to- withdraw. 

“ But we are assigned to this post,” said the boy, “ and we’ 
should not withdraw from it until we are relieved.” And 
he did not; he had to be fetched away by an orderly. 
Marshal de Broglie promoted him on the fieldi He became' 
a lieutenant, and then some ebullient comrade lifted him 
by the head one day at Monaco; inflammation of the' 
lymphatic glands of the neck set in; the patient had to- 
undergo a frightful operation, and his martial exploits ; 
ceased for ever. 

This is romance. 

He settled in Paris, and started to Stud’y medicine on a> 
pension of four hundred francs. His room was “ higher up • 
than he could have wished,” and he complained that the- 
only objects of interest to be seen from! His window were- 
the clouds ; but the cruel fact made thisiUbepressible per-- 
son a meteorologist. At one time he had’thoughts of' 
abandoning medicine in favour of music, for which he pos¬ 
sessed “ decided taste,” and the evolutionist might have - 
been lost in the second-rate musioian had not his eldest- 
brother “ with difficulty ” persuaded him that musio would l 
be a mistake. He gave four years to medicine, and a ye&rr 
to “ science and history.” It is characteristic of his heroic - 
vocation that he could not take a country walk in the' 
neighbourhood of Paris without meeting Jean Jacques ■ 
Rousseau. How long, one wonders, had. the Norns been • 
spinning in order that these two might encounter in.a rural : 
stroll! Rousseau influenced Lamarck towards botany. He • 
had already botanized a little at Monaco. At twenty-four ' 
he threw up everything to study botany under Bernard de * 
Jussieu. He brooded over plants for ten years, and then > 
in “ six months of unremitting labour ” produced, under the * 
eegis of Buffon, his renowned Flore ftmtfAiw, printed in 
three octavo volumes at the expense oft iMeState. This 
was the first of his three great works. Great itj certainly 
was. How many genera it described we do not know, . 
but the contemplation of our ,own modest Hooker and 
Bentham, with its thirteen hundred and fifteen varieties, fills 
us with astonishment that a work on a compfjpble scale, 
■and based upon a new classification, could have L<ien merely 
penned by one man in half a year. At that time, in France, . 
botany was une science d la mode, the ping-pong of the < 
moment. 

In 1781-2 Lamarck travelled through Europe as tutor ’ 
to Buff on’s eon. The two visited foreign botanical gardens ■ 
■and museums, and then Buff on’s influence procured him a '• 
position in the Jardin du Roi. In 1789, keeper of the ’ 
"herbarium, and a botanist of European reputation, Lamarck - 
was enjoying a salary of precisely forty pounds a year: . 
three years later he reached the opulence of seventy-two 1 
pounds a year. It is doubtful whether at his most pro- - 
sperous he ever touched the emoluments of a Regent Street '• 
shopwalker. He was always poverty-stricken, always wor- '• 
ried, and no doubt always in debt. In 1790 he was entirely 
suppressed out of the Jardin du Roi. This angered the ' 
splendid pauper. He printed -and distributed among the ' 
members of the National Assembly a claim for reinstate¬ 
ment. The claim comprised a brief account of his life and - 
work, and also a scheme for a vast national museum The * 
petition had its effect. In 1791, the Intendant of the ’ 
Jardin retired, and Lamarck should have had his place, • 
but it was given to—who would guess'!—Bemardin de St. - 
Pierre, the author of Paul et Virginie, the most sentimental 1 
and least scientific of naturalists. 

Having entirely reorganised the Jardin du Roi, and're-- 
christened it the Jardin des Plantes, Lamarck, at the age' 
•of fifty, after a quarter of a century of botany, began to'be' 
a zoologist and evolutionist. The National Museum whioh- 
he had suggested was now a realised fact. In this musetltfii 
Lamarck assumed control of the department of invertebrtit!# 
animals, and he did so for the sufficiently surprising reastm 
that all the other chairs were filled and “ there seemed 
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nothing else for him to undertake." To this accident we 
owe the first germ of evolution. There were three profes¬ 
sorships of zoology; Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Lacep&de 
took charge of vertebrates and' reptiles and fishes; and the 
remainder of the animal kingdom, to wit, nine-tenths of 
it, fell to the .share of a man who had devoted a lifetime to 
botany. Romance, again! Here is the official description 
of the savant-of-all-work: 

Lamarck —fiftv years old ; married for the second 
time ; wife enceinte; silt children ; professor of zoology, 
of insects, of worms, and microscopic animals. 

The salary was £114 15s. 3d. 

This change led to the composition of his second great 
work, Systems deg Animaux sans Verfibres, of which he 
commenced the publication in 1801—after seven years’ 
labour, labour interrupted by excursions into meteorology, 
the influence of the moon on the earth’s atmosphere, the 
nature of fire, and conchology. Professor Packard describes 
this work as the foundation of invertebrate palaeontology. 
The third great work was the famous Philosophic Zoo- 
logique, in two volumes, published in 1809, when the 
author was aged sixty-five. The sixth volume of the 
Animnux sans Verfibres was laid before the Assembly in 
1819. Lamarck was then blind. The seventh and last 
volume was dictated to his devoted daughter Cornelie, 
who said to her father, with that pompous felicity of 
phrase of which Frenchwomen alone have the secret: 

“ Posterity will honour you.” Comelie’s hero died in 
1829 at the age of eighty-five, blind, obscure, and as poor 
as ever. He was buried in the Montparnasse Cemetery, 

“ 3d square, 1st division, 2d line, trench 22.” But trench 
22 can no longer be identified. 

Lamarck passed through the Revolution as through an 
impalpable cloud. " The Austrians were bombarding 
Valenciennes, the Prussians had invested Mayeuce, the 
Spanish were menacing Perpignan, and bands of Vendeans 
had seized Saumur after a bloody battle; while at Caen, at 
Evreux, at Bordeaux, fit S.|arseilles, and elsewhere, muttered 
the thunders of the outbreaks provoked by the proscription 
of the Girondins.” But the reorganisation of gardens and 
museums went imperturbably forward. Professor Packard 
naively observes: “ His studies and meditations were pro¬ 
bably not interrupted by the events of the Terror.” Excel¬ 
lent ! Neither, by-the-way, was the progress of art inter¬ 
rupted by the Terror, nor the traditional gaiety of Paris. 

Lastly, Lamarck’s philosophy of life ran thus: — 

Self-love, perfectly regulated, gives rise: 

1. To moral force which characterises the laborious 
man, so that the length and difficulties of a useful work 
do not repel him. 

2. To the courage of him who, knowing the danger, 
exposes himself when he sees that this would ‘be useful. 

3. To love of wisdom. 

And “love of wisdom” comprised, inter alia, a wise 
reserve in unessential wants”; ‘‘moral impassibility in 
suffering reverses, injustices, oppression and losses ” ; and 
“ respect for order, public institutions, civil authorities, 
laws, morality, and religion.” 

So lived and died this evolutionist, who was alBO a deist. 
He taught that in the process of evolution characteristics 
directly caused by change of functions through change of 
surroundings, are transmissible from parents to offspring. 
Right or wrong, his generalisations were colossal, and scien¬ 
tific opinion has not yet come to rest about them. 

Professor Packard’s book is far more an expository mani¬ 
festo than a biography. We cannot praise is very warmly. 
Considering that he is a man of science, the author has a 
singularly defective sense of order. He writes feebly, some¬ 
times obscurely, and often badly. He misquotes. And he 
has an irritating habit of stating the same fact twice at an 
interval of a few pages. He makes no attempt to realise 
the man behind the miraculous human mechanism for 
observation and generalisation. There is no index to the 
book, but the appended bibliography is valuable. 


A Boer Pen. 

With Stcyn and De Wet. By Philip Pienaar. (Methuen. 

3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Pibnaar fought against us as a Boer in the Department 
of Telegraphs. He was at Colenso a few hours after we lost 
the guns; he was laying a cable over the hills near Spion 
Kop while Thomeycrolt’s men were being pounded to 
death; and through half the w r ar we find him patrolling 
his beloved wires over the everlasting veldt, looking for 
faults, testing the communications, or tapping British 
messages with the nonchalance of a man who drinks by 
the way. Impossible not to like Mr. Pienaar. Impossible, 
too, not to be instructed by his book. It shows one in such 
curiously manifold ways that war is the same thing for 
both sides. The same enthusiasm, bravery, pity, and good 
humour are here that we have been admiring for nearly 
three years in our own men. This doubling of incident 
and feeling is often most striking. For example : in the 
current Blackwood “ Linesman ” tells us in his masterly way 
how an old Boer, after Spion Kop, made himself dangerous 
by his straight shooting from behind a little rampart of 
stones. His bullets could be distinguished in the whole 
Boer fusillade by their accuracy. Two British officers 
had seen his preparations and had sighted a rifle over¬ 
night. In the morning a Etem duel began, and at last 
the Boer’s face, tom by a bullet, blocked his own loop-hole 
in the stillness of death. It is a ghastly little story ; but 
when Mr. Pienaar was being shown over the field of Colenso 
his friend said to him : 

“ You noticed that [British] soldier lying behind the 
antheap, a hole in his forehead 1 That man worried us 
a good deal. He could shoot, the beggar! Well, two 
of us fixed our rifles on the spot and waited till he raised 
his head ; then we fired. You know the result.” 

Quite early in the war we began to pity the ignorant 
Boer farmers and farm hands called to bleed in a struggle 
which they had neither made nor could fully understand. 
But we have no monopoly of such feelings. After Spion 
Kop Mr. Pienaar took his walks abroad. 

British ambulance men were busy collecting corpses. 
It waa a mournful sight; it seemed to me aa if war really 
meant nothing else than butchering men like sheep, 
quietly, methodically, and without any pomp or circum¬ 
stance. 

“ A sad sight! ” I remarked to the British chaplain. 

“ They only did their duty,” was his unfeeling reply. 
Duty! Is it any man’s duty to kill and be killed with¬ 
out knowing why? For what did these poor Lancashire 
lads knmc or care about the merits of the wart 

Mr. Pienaar loved his wire, and was a master of 
his work in that kind. He and his brother engineers 
thought nothing of establishing communication over forty 
miles of country by means of the ordinary wire fencing on 
the farms. To these they brought simply skill and elec¬ 
tricity. 

According to the law of the land, every Free State 
farm has to be fenced. Blocks of sandstone, about four 
feet high and twelve inches square, are generally used 
for fencing uprights. Here, then, were lines ready made, 
and covering the country m every direction like network. 

The only thing necessary to isolate the wire was to 
walk along the fence, cut the cross-bindings connecting 
the upper wire with the lower ones, lay a cable under 
the gates, and there you were. This did not take long, 
and soon messages were gaily buzzing to and fro over 
the fence. There was naturally a great loss of elec¬ 
tricity, but not enough to prevent the working of the 
sensitive little vibrator. 

As with the cable ;n Natal, however, there weic fre¬ 
quent interruptions. A herd of cattle would knock a 
few poles over, a burglar hurrying across country wo ild 
simply cut a passage through the fence, or a farmer in 
passing through a gate would notice the cable, dig it up, 
and take it along, swearing it must be dynamite, and 
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that the English were trying to explode the Free State 
with it. 

Imagine the joy of this young Boer when, in the pride 
of his youth and responsibility he stood in some lonely 
hollow on the veldt under a wire that he knew to be alive 
with British messages. Here is the crisis of one of his wire¬ 
tapping expeditions: 

I presuaded them to return. We two rode on until 
almost on top of the hill overlooking Heilbron, when we 
dismounted. Drawing the horses behind a low stone 
wall, we attached the instrument to the line. I listened. 
There were mo fewer than live different vibrators calling 
each other, some strong end clear, others sounding weak 
and far, like “horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” Pre-' 
sently the disputing signals died away, and one musical 
note alone took up the strain. 

Never was lover more alisorbed in the thrilling sound 
of his divinity’s voice than I in the notes erf that vibrator, 
seemingly wailing up from the bowels of the earth. 

Nor was my attention unrewarded. 

“ Prom Chief of Staff, Honingspruit,” came the words, 
“to General Hamilton, Heilbron.” Then followed 
orders. How Hamilton was to march from Heilbron; 
how Broadwood was to move from Ventersburg, the 
entire plan of campaign for the next few weeks 1 A mass 
of information to gladden the heart of our steadfast 
chief. “ Hurrah! ” we whispered to each other, as I 
carefully put the precious message in a safe place. 

Mr. Pienaar mentions that at the time of the capture of 
the Yeomanry at Sauna’s Post it was said in the Boer 
laagers that Colonel Sprague had told the Boer Com¬ 
mandant that he would shoot the Lindley telegraphist if 
he could get hold of him, because the latter had tampered 
with his message asking for reinforcements. This, says 
our author, was quite possible, “ for at this time most 
of the British telegrams passed through our hands before 
reaching their destination.” 

Many are the interesting side-lights thrown upon the 
domestic life, so to speak, of the laagers. Two deserters 
were brought before President Steyn, and they defended 
themselves with many appeals to the Deity to testify to 
the truth of their statements. Steyn blazed up: 

"How dare you be guilty of such sacrilege?” he cried. 

“ It is this cursed habit of yours of using God’s name 
upon every trivial occasion that makes our enemies think 
us a nation of hypocrites 1 Back to your commandoes at 
once 1 ” 

The truth of the following picture of De Wet, to whom Mr. 
Pienaar was introduced, does not need much confirmation : 

What is the secret of his success? This, he has one 
idea, one only—the independence of his country. Say 
to him : 

“If the English win -” and he breaks in— 

“ If the heavens fall-" 

Choosing his lieutenants by results only, he is assured 
of good service. An incorrect report, and the unlucky 
scout is tried by court-martial. 

Of Commandant Scheepers, too, we have an interesting 
portrait. He condescends to talk to Mr. Pienaar about the 
art and mystery of wire-tapping as they ride slowly over 
the veldt. And here follows one of the grimmest passages 
in the book; it reveals so muck, and lacks not a touch of 
humour: 

I told him how at Spion Kop the wire failed at the 
very moment it was needed most. 

“ Yes,” he remarked, thoughtfully, “ trifles often make 
all the difference. I had an experience of that myself 
one night not so long ago. We had laid a nice little 
trap near Kroonstad, put a charge of dynamite on the 
rails, placed the men in position, and waited for a train 
to coane along. After a few hours of suspense the latter 
appeared, and just as it was going over the charge I 
pressed the button. What do you think happened ? ” 

“ The unexpected, I suppose ? ” 

“ Precisely. To our disgust the dynamite did not do 
the rest, and the train puffed tranquilly past. One of 


my battery wires had become disconnected in the dark, 
and through that one little detail the whole thing was 
spoilt.” 

“At least from your point of view,” I said jestingly. 
“ But think what a narrow escape you had yourselves. 
The train might have stopped, a searchlight might have 
thrown its piercing gleam over your waiting band, and a 
volley from a battery of maxims might have strewn the 
shuddering veld with your palpitating bodies! ” 

“ Oh, no danger of that! ” replied Seheepers, lightly. 

Obstinacy! Ignorance! we exclaim, thinking of our brother 
Boer. Ambition! exclaims Mr. Pienaar, thinking of his 
brother Briton : “ By that sin fell the angels, and by that 
sin fall the Angles. But oh, the pity of it! For of all 
the nations that in turn have risen and waxed great upon 
the surface of the globe, there are none for whose ideals 
the Boers feel more sympathy than for those of the British. 
It is the paralysing difference between the ideal and the 
real that is creating the gulf which threatens our eternal 
separation.” If these words and a. hundred others.suggest 
the gulf they suggest also the bridge. If hope of that had 
perished the Boer war would be unendurable for a day 
longer, but how often has the purging of hate been tho 
beginning of love! 


Kinglake. 

A. IF. Kinglake. A Biographical and Literary Study. By 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell. (G. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 

KiN<;r.AKE lives in JHothen, Mr. Tuckwell thinks, rather 
than in his History of the Crimea. True, he says, a cameo 
is not so great a work as a Greek temple; but when the 
temple is in ruins the cameo is preserved in the collector s 
cabinet. To follow Mr. Tuckwell’s imagery—here less than 
elsewhere unsufficing—would be to go on slippery tracks, 
ending in a quagmire. The Crimean War was an event 
in the history of Europe. Those Eastern travels were an 
episode in the life of Kinglake. The disproportion is all 
in favour of the History, and the fact that the war was a 
blunder in its beginning and a futility in its end does not 
affect, as Mr. Tuckwell supposes it does, the significance 
of the record. The follies of nations, no less than their 
virtues, go to the making of their destiny, and the world 
is led by warning as well as by example. Kinglake knew 
this well enough w’hen he gave his life practically to the 
preparation of a History that resembled the war itself in 
the mixed motives that led to its existence. Had King- 
lake not been the guest of Lord Raglan at the Alma, would 
Lord Raglan have loomed as heroically on his horizon? 
Had Prince Louis Napoleon not crossed Kinglake’s orbit 
when they both revolved in the early London days round 
Miss Howard, would Napoleon III. have figured as arch¬ 
traitor in his pages? Kinglake wrote himself into his 
History, and the book is a very human document as well 
as a national chronicle. Therein lies its double interest, 
which, even while we deplore, we would not forego, and 
which is all in keeping with even the literary style, 
through which a personal note that is almost a prejudice 
is perpetually appearing. Mr. Tuckwell has taught us 
the dangers of Kinglake’s style by his flattery of it in 
imitation. There is nowhere a restful sentence in his 
hundred and fifty pages. There is glitter on the surface 
of what, closer examined, turns out to be refuse. His 
passion for adjectives puts to rout the perfection : 

Often flowering in a lonely word. 

There is the partiality, too, for metaphor, which, if it has 
no ot her chance, seizes such an one as this: “ Kinglake 
wore his religion, a* Sir William Gull wore the fur of his 
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coat, inBide.” The work ends on Kinglake’s silence about 
his religious beliefs: 

Another famous man, questioned as to his religious 
creed, made answer, that he believed what all wise men 
believe. “ And what do all wise men believe ? ” *‘ That 

all wise men keep to themselves.” 

With how much defter art did Disraeli dish up Talley¬ 
rand’s mot : “ All sensible men have one religion.” 

“Whioh is that?” ‘‘Sensible men never tell.” 

It was part of Kinglake’s creed to scorn this same Dizzy 
—an attitude much encouraged by his friend, Abraham 
Hayward. People who hated Louis Napoleon generally 
hated the Man of Romance at home; though, as a matter 
of fact, there was) very little sympathy between the two men, 
who had lived near each other in St. James’s, dodged the 
same duns, and become, in course of time, the most im¬ 
portant men of their countries. Kinglake was not a lover 
of Monarchy; he sympathised with the Republican speech 
of Citizen Dilke; he hated the Times, and said his say 
with vigour about the part which newspapers take in 
fomenting wars of which, ten years later, everybody is 
ashamed. Another quarrel he had with the journalists. 
“ He ridiculed the newspaper parade of national sympatuy 
with the Prince of Wales’s illness : ‘ Wd are represented as 
all members of the Royal family, and all in hysterica’ ” 
Already he was out of touch with the times in which he 
lived, and the breach widened as years went on. He re¬ 
gretted that' the days of duelling were over—duels were the 
guarantee of good manners. We think he would have 
fought two gladly with his biographer for his treatment of 
at least two ladies in these pages. First, there is Mr. 
Tuckwell’s quotation of a letter from a friend of his, whom 
he calls “ a now famous lady,” in which Mrs. Procter’s 
name calls forth a reference to “ the coarseness ” ol “ that 
hard old worldling.” Then there is the chapter of f cling 
about Madame de Novikoff, which ought never to ’rave 
been printed. The fact that Madame de Novikoff is her¬ 
self a consenting party to the printing of it does not 
lessen the responsibility of Mr. Tuckwell, who should know 
what an English gentleman—and Kinglake was all that— 
would feel on a point of honour such as this. With some 
reluctance we approach an incident at a London dinner- 
table : 

A story told by Hayward, seasoned, as usual, with 
gros sel, amused the more sophisticated English ladies 
present, but covered Madame de Novikoff with blushes. 
Kinglake perceived it, and said to her afterwards, “ I 
thought you were a hardened married woman: I am 
glad that you are not: I shall henceforth call you 
‘Miss.’” 

It is our faith that Kinglake—whose banter is such that 
only very dull persons could mistake it—would have made 
further appointments on the French coast with Mr. Tuck¬ 
well on behalf of all these English ladies, uncovered by 
blushes. If not, we have another of those little ironies of 
life : the great recorder of the defeat of All the Russios by 
England at last vanquished, and in the point of honour 
dearest to an Englishman, by a single Muscovite “ Miss.” 
Finally, a description of Carlyle, as one “ Madame de Novi- 
koff’s court,” at Claridge’s Hotel, and as owning her in¬ 
fluence,” is surely a touch of superfluous absurdity added to 
the record of even a lady who, “ from her natural endow¬ 
ments and her long familiarity with courts, has acquired a 
capacity for combining, controlling, entertaining social 
‘ circles ’ which recalls the drawing-rooms of an Ancelot, a 
Le Brun, a Recamier.” 


Of France. 

The French People. By Arthur Hassall. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 

There are two ways of treating history: the picturesque 
and suggestive, the erudite and profound. Mr. Hassall 


steers equally clear of both. Among the peoples of Europ 
there is none whose history approaches in romantic charm 
and thrilling interest the history of France. When such 
a vast subject has to be comprised in a single volume of 
876 pages it is not to be expected that it could be treated 
adequately, but, at least, why should it not be presented 
in a more engaging and literary form ? Split infinitives 
abound, the sentences are ^lumsy, often incorrect, and the 
matter presented is shorn of all its native romance and 
charm. Is it credible that the history of the French people 
should contain for all allusion to the Maid of Orleans this 
line: “ At length the career of Joan of Arc turned the 
tide ” ? Not a word more upon the nature of that career. 
No other mention of Joan is made, and yet the two 
dominant figures to-day in French history are Jeanne, the 
shepherdess, and Bonaparte, the Corsican. As a manual 
of history, Mr. Hassall’s book will doubtless serve its pur¬ 
pose, but the utility of such purpose may be questioned. 
Speaking generally, there is more truth and knowledge 
to be gleaned from half-a-dozen of legends than 
from this quick survey of the roll of twenty centuries. 
Of course, with such qualities as intuition and mental 
luminousness wonders may be done even in so short a 
space, but Mr. Hassall is not the writer to accomplish 
them. He is as dull as his subject permits him to be, 
and his conclusions upon French character are by no 
means convincing. He knows his subject, but it cannot 
be said that he grasps it, and he makes the inevitable 
mistake of measuring French failures by the English 
standard, and appreciating French successes in the like par¬ 
tial and inadequate way. There is no more reason to assume 
that it would have been better for France and the world 
if in the past she had resembled England, and conducted 
herself accordingly, than to suppose that England would 
have done better than she did if cast upon the same lines 
as her neighbour. And yet, such is the inexhaustible 
sympathy and interest France inspires, that this latest 
volume about the French people will be found readable, if 
not precisely remarkable. 

Until he reaches Napoleon, Mr. Hassall ruthlessly sup¬ 
presses all the familiar, striking figures we are accustomed 
to dwell upon in turning over the pages of history. Not only 
must the Maid go, the best and brightest figure of 
mediseval France, but also St. Louis, the great and good ; 
and if this levelling lent greater force to essential facts, we 
should not question its wisdom, but it only seems to rob 
the thrilling tale of its finest features without any com¬ 
pensation whatever. Let us be honest, and not pretend to 
lay more stress upon the value of accuracy than it is 
actually worth. In an historical survey, facts are not the 
only thing of importance we have to consider. There are 
such things as temperament and temper, atmosphere and 
ambient influences to bring to light and dwell upon, as 
well as names and facts and dates. For this reason the 
successful historian needs to be something of an artist—he 
requires some suppleness, which Mr. Hassall totally lacks. 

His more direct appreciations are reserved for France of 
to-day, wherein he zealously follows in the footsteps of Mr. 
Bodley, whom he quotes repeatedly. Like every other 
Englishman, he adopts the tone of fatuous and scarcely- 
veiled impertinent criticism of the Republic, and agrees 
with Mr. Bodley that the country is ripe for a military 
dictator. He seems to think that the large majority of the 
French nation in their hearts dislike Republican govern¬ 
ment, and yearn for a military government. Now, this is 
not at all true to-day. The two minorities in France now are 
equally rowdy and equally violent—the Socialist and the 
Reactionary minority; and one is as little representative 
as the other of the strengthened and more liberal Repub¬ 
licanism, which is decidedly in its period of pacific evolu¬ 
tion. Mr. Hassall should not be too contemptuous o 
French Parliamentarism. It has its defects, its absurdi 
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ties, we admit, which are part of the defects and absurdities 
of the splendid and gallant French race; but it has its 
bright moments, when it discovers a flame of genuine and 
disinterested passion, a magnanimity, a breath of the ideal, 
less known in the stolid, practical and measured life of 
the British Parliament. We have not yet forgotten the 
magnificent rivalry in eloquent, disinterested passion of 
the Keactionary orator, M. de Mun, and the Socialist orator, 
M. Viviani, when each defended, with the same glow and 
lofty arguments, diametrically opposed causes. If British 
character is better suited than the French to the wise 
restraints of a dignified Parliamentary existence, this is 
but a single feature, and certainly not enough to justify 
the tone of superiority English writers take in 
discussing French politics. Nor should extravagant 
administration be laid to the exclusive charge of the 
Bepublic, since it was no less the curse of French rule under 
nearly all the Kings of France. And Why not, instead of 
admiring so insistently the famous Code Napoleon, admit 
at once that the excessive costliness of modern French 
administration comes directly from it ? It is a monstrous 
undertaking to change the laws of a country, but it would 
be an excellent thing for French finances and for French 
freedom if the Code Napoleon could be abolished. Here 
reform is sadly needed, as well as in the Press. Mr. 
Hassall makes a wise suggestion for the amelioration cf 
these notorious evils in the spread of local interests ar d 
local institutions. This, it is to be hoped, will be brought 
about by the pronounced growth of the altruistic move¬ 
ment set on foot on all sides by the advanced liberal 
minority. For it is incredible to-day how passionately the 
intellectual and cultivated party has thrown itself into the 
conflict on behalf of modern thought and modern progress. 
Men of science have left their laboratories, men of letters 
their studies, to carry the liberal messages of progress and 
humanity to every corner of France. Thanks to this 
movement it is to be hoped France will be spared the 
dictator. 


An Antidotal Book. 

The Desert. By John C. Van Dyke. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
Hb who sighs for the return to nature may stay his stomach 
with this book in which the spaces, skies, and creeping 
and soaring life of the great Colorado Desert are described 
with no little charm. Mr. Van Dyke is a man of the 
world who knows cities and crowds and pictures. We have 
here, therefore, no virgin rush of young impressions, dis¬ 
turbing the minds of editors and reputation experts, but; 
an adult mingling of vision and criticism iu a style that 
engages without startling the attention. Mr. Van Dyke’s 
acquaintance with the Old World gives piquancy and in¬ 
terest to his laudations of the vast plains and sierras over 
which he has wandered. The following passage will show 
what we mean: 

We have often heard of “Sunny Italy” or the “clear 
light of Egypt, but believe me there is no sunlight 
there compared with that which falls upon the upper 
peaks of the Sierra Madre or the uninhabitable wastes 
of the Colorado Desert. Pure sunlight requires for its 
existence pure air, and the Old World has little of it 
^ hen you are in Rome again and stand upon the 
mil where all good romanticists go at sunset, look out 
and notice how dense is the atmosphere between you 
and St. Peter s dome. That same thick air is all over 
Europe, all round the Mediterranean, even over in 
Mesopotamia and by the banks of the Ganges. It has 
been, breathed and burned and battle-smoked for ten 
Tcf a111 ^ years - Bid® U P *md over the high table-lands 
uf Montana one can still ride there for days without 
seeing a trace of humanity—and how clear and scentleaa> 
how absolutely intangible that sky-bloom suu-ghut ^tiuos- 
phere! You breathe it without feeling it, yw s«e through 
it a hundred miles, and the picture is, tu,| blurred by it. 


It is a fresh thought, this, of the sophistication of air and 
sunshine over all Europe. To know these as they come from 
Nature we must go west and pick our ground. However 
this be, it is good to read in London of the lilaoblue air 
of the Colorado Desert-, of its strange local colours and 
their variations under the alchemy of wind and sunset, 
and of the sure, slow education of the mind under tlia 
enormous dominance of a few eye-filling facts. Not for 
streets only but for all park-like prettinesses and all dis¬ 
guises of the tooth and claw this book is an antidote. 

There is> not a thing about it that is “ pretty,” and not 
a spot upon it that is “ picturesque ” in any Berkshire- 
Valley sense. The shadows of foliage, the drift of clouds, 
the fall of rain upon leaves, the sound of running waters— 
all the gentler qualities of nature that minor poets love 
to juggle with—are missing on the desert. ‘ It is stem, 
harsh, and at first repellent. But what tongue shall tell 
the majesty of it, the eternal strength of it, the poetry of 
its widespread chaos, the sublimity of its lonely desola¬ 
tion ! And who shall paint the splendour of its light; 
and from the rising up of the sun to the going down of 
the moon over the iron mountains, the glory of its 
wondrous colouring! It is a gaunt land of splintered 
peaks, torn valleys, and hot skies. And at every step 
there is the suggestion of the fierce, the defiant, the 
defensive. Everything within its borders seems fighting 
to maintain itself against destroying forces. There is a 
war of elements and a struggle for existence go ng on 
here that for ferocity is unparalleled elsewhere in nature. 

Admirable, too, are many of Mr. Van Dyke’s detailed pic¬ 
tures, as, for instance, of the desert antelope. “ His legs 
seem to open and shut like the blades of a pocket-knife, 
so leisurely, so apparently effortless. But how they do 
take him j>ver the ground!” The prairie wolf or coyote 
has “ all the insolence of a hoodlum and all the shrewdness 
of a thief.” The rock-squirrel, the wild-cat, the jack- 
rabbit, the panther, the rattle-snake, the trap-door spider, 
and a hundred other creatures wage their eternal lone¬ 
some struggle with the forces of nature and with each, 
other. Out there on the boundless desert all their pro¬ 
blems are stealthily and bloodily solved. Mr. Van Dyke 
compares them to a pack of cut-throats. The warfare is 
continuous from birth to death. Everything must fight, 
fly, feint, or use poison; and every slayer eventually be¬ 
comes a victim.” Over all, unassailed save by hunger, 
floats for days together the brown-black vulture or turkey- 
buzzard. “With no food perhaps for a fortnight, and 
never any water, that spare rack of muscles sails the air 
with as little effort as floating thistle-down.” We leave 
that picture in the reader's mind. 


Another Quiet Man. 

The Meditations and Vows of Joseph Hall. Edited by 
Charles Sayle. (Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

To the trio of “ quiet men ” of whom we lately wrote 
Joseph Hall, Cambridge student, Rector of Halstead, 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich, must bo 
added. The name, too, of Mr. Charles Sayle must be 
added to the list of careful and competent explorers into 
Elizabethan literature (for Elizabeth’s great name casts 
its light over the best part of a century). He gives in 
the limited space of a small volume ample bibliographical, 
philological, and general notes, and-—this is a touch of 
editorial insight—he restores the Bishop’s spelling, which 
in nineteenth century editions was modernised. Tho cup 
gives half the flavour to the drink. One could not relish 
beer in a tea-cup or chartreuse from a saucer. And whilo 
tho printing of “ publiko ” for “ public ” does not diminish 
the ease of"reading, it adds a quaintness to the savour of 
these aphorisms. In one matter Mr. Sayle does not go. 
far enough. He assumes too much knowledge and 
activity on the part of the average reader. “ The nearest 
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library will supply an adequate sketch of the Bishop’s 
life ” he writes in his introduction. Just so. It is also 
true that the Bishop has left the fullest biography of 
himself. But it was the business of the editor to bring 
that book from the nearest library and to boil down the 
biography into a couple of pages. Again “ of Halstead in 
Suffolk ’’—Hall's rectory—“ it is unnecessary to speak.” 
Why? Because there is a good account of it in a book 
published in 1784, with a second edition in 1813. The 
purchaser of this little volume is not going to make a 
pilgrimage to the British Museum to look up the 
“ Reverend Sir John Cullum, Bart's ” volume of local 
history. He wants it here, now, at a glance. And the 
merest sketch of Bishop Hall’s life would have added 
much to the interest of the general reader—who really 
knows little or nothing of the man. HaH loved retire¬ 
ment ; he was one of the quiet men. Here is a cha¬ 
racteristic passage from his epistle to Sir Edmund 
Bacon: 

Your philosophicall Cell is a safe shelter from tumults, 

from vices, from discontentments.Whether 

the Spaniard gain or save by his peace, and how hee 
keepes it; and whether it were safer for the States to 
lay downe armes, and be at once still and free ; whether 
the Emperor’s truce with the Turke were honorable and 
seasonable ; and whether Venice haue wonne or lost by 
her late iarres; are thoughts that dare not looke in at 
those doores. 

Now, does it not add to one’s interest in this lover of the 
quiet life, this introspective man of meditations, to know 
that he felt God “ pulling at his sleeve ” and drawing 
him to dangerous Bishoprics in an age when few but the 
Vicar of Bray saved their livings and many theologians 
thought themselves lucky to escape with their lives? For 
this half-unwilling prelate, who turned longing eyes on 
the “ philosophicall Cell,” found himself as Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich in conflict with the Long Parliament, and had 
knowledge of prison and dire poverty before he died in 
1656—just half a century after these Meditations were 
published. But enough of the editor’s few snortcomings, 
which flare the more furiously against the background of 
care and capability. The notes are entirely commend¬ 
able, with their suggestions of Hall’s sources of inspira¬ 
tion in Greece, Rome, and Palestine; and the note which 
sets Wesley’s rendering of the Meditation on Meditation 
against the original is a beautiful instance of a Bowdler’a 
power for mischief as well as' a justification for the re¬ 
taining of the original spelling and style. 

From a volume of scattered aphorisms it is difficult to 
quote with fairness and moderation. But perhaps these 
may give a glimpse into the soul of the Bishop: 

I will account no sinne little; since their is not the 
least, but workes out the death of the soule. It is all 
one, whether I bee drowned in the ebber shore, or in 
the midst of the, deepe sea. 

That is a fine inversion of the proverb which advises that 
one may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. And 
again we have a more worldly touch: 

Let my estate be neuer so meane, I will ever keeps 
my selfe rather beneath, then either leuell, or aboue it. 
A man may rise, when hee will, with honour, but cannot 
fall, without shame. 

Hero one gets the two ends of the man’s mind, and can 
believe that the student who wrote a book of satires 
before lie left Cambridge was the same man who would 
infinitely prefer a ” philosophicall Cell ” at Norwich or 
anywhere else to one of His Majesty’s prisons. Do 
preachers of sermons draw on Bishop Hall ? If not, they 
have an unexplored gold-mine under their feet. We re¬ 
commend preachers in search of ideas and illustrations 
of ideas—there must be a hundred thousand or so—to 
read these meditations. There is the germ of a sermon 
in each one. 


A Clubman’s Golden Treasury. 

The Victorian Anthology. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

(Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d.) 

The futility of criticising anthologies has so often been re¬ 
marked upon in the Academy that we content ourselves with 
saying of Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s selection of poems in 
this portly volume that it might be more exciting. His 
taste is so sober and well-bred. It is, however, his own 
taste, and, therefore, there is little more to be said. None 
the less we should be better pleased if the book had 
been entitled “ A Victorian Anthology.” One of the 
most pressing duties of the new British Academy, when it 
is a going concern, will be the exercise of some jurisdiction 
over the use of the definite article. If this is “ The 
Victorian Anthology,” then let us for pleasure remain 
with poets of an earlier epoch, or palter with prose until the 
Edwardian choir is in full song. Not that it is bad poetry 
here ; but the book is so big. Also Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s 
taste is so sober and well-bred. 

When it comes to omissions, is not Mr. Lang a Vic¬ 
torian poet, and Mr. Hardy, who expresses the later Victorian 
spirit more directly than any man, and Mr. Francis 
Thompson ? Some have thought Mr. Bridges a poet, and 
some Mr. A. E. Housman. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, how¬ 
ever, prefers certain rhyming gentlemen who write with 
ease. But, as we have said, we doubt if this is subject for 
criticism; after all, it is Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s anthology, 

• not ours. 

When, however, Sir M. E. Grant Duff comes to 
criticisms we are at liberty to differ, if by any chance 
we should happen to wish to ; his criticisms anyway are 
a joy. It is a kind of thing he does to perfection. Of 
L. E. L. we are told that her “ merits were very eagerly 
canvassed both in her lifetime and after her tragical death.” 
Lord Lytton was a man “ born about the same time as the 
ill-fated L. E. L.” Sir Edmund Head (the Victorian 
poet) was “ a familiar figure in the most intelligent society 
of London.” “ It would be idle to say anything about 
Mrs. Browning, Lord Tennyson or his friend FitzGerald.” 
Of Fanny Kemble (the Victorian poet)—“ towards the 
middle of the forties her poems were a good deal read in 
England.” Of Henry Oxenham (the Victorian poet)— 
“ it was generally thought that he would go over to Rome 
as soon as he had taken his degree.” “ Of Browning and of 
Thackeray I need not speak. Their names are household 
words, but few of my readers are likely to remember 
Thomas Davis.” Of F. W. Faber—“ his life has been but 
poorly written, with a view rather to edification than 
information.” Miss Smedley (the Victorian poet) “ lived 
most of her life at Tenby,” and Frederick Locker-Lampson 
had a bookish taste, in which he has been emulated by his 
son, whose appendix to his father’s catalogue of the 
Rowfant Library is a truly remarkable performance for so 
young a man.” Christina Rossetti “ certainly deserves a 
high place.” J. A. Symonds “ was one of the most 
interesting men of letters who has lived in our days.” 
Cosmo Monkhouse’s “ Night Express ” is “ quite up to the 
best level of contemporary poetry.” “ Still, some of it 
[Stevenson’s poetry] is very good.” 

So much for the dead, among whom poor Buchanan finds 
no place. Now for the living. “ The extraordinary merit 
of the pieces by the Lushingtons.” Sir Edwin Arnold 
“ has influenced his generation in many ways, but most as 
poet.” Mr. Pember (Victorian poet) “ is best known to the 
world as one of the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar.” 
“ In some ways he [Mr. Dobson] resembles Praed, but it 
may well be doubted whether, even if Praed had lived much 
longer, he would have done anything as a poet better than 
what he did, and he remains a very long way behind his 
pupil.” Garnett “ is a poet of no mean order.” 
“ Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory; ” “ M 
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Johnstone, a master in the Edinburgh Academy; ” “ Mr. 
Waddington, who, like Mr. Gosse and Mr. Dobson, has 
spent many years in the Board of Trade . . . has 
given, perhaps, most attention to the. sonnet.” Mr. 
Lecky’s poem, “ which he has kindly allowed me to print, 
seems also, in its own way, altogether excellent.” Mr. 
George Meredith, “ the favourite novelist of a section 
of our contemporaries, has also a considerable 
following of admirers who delight in his poetry.” “ The 
name of Sir Frederick Pollock is familiar to many.” 
“ Mr. Herman Merivale is the son of a father .... 
who was the Permanent, while I was the Political, Under¬ 
secretary of State for India during five years, so that 
I had ample opportunities of knowing his real worth and 
importance. x I have been permitted to quote two poems 
by his son.” “ The poem which I cite from Mr. Yeats is 
certainly not commonplace.” “ Mr. Le Gallienne turns as 
naturally to themes of love as Mr. Newbolt to themes of 
war.” “ Mr. Phillips has made his mark both as a poet 
and as a dramatist.” 

Here we leave a book which we cannot call a good one, 
but in which we have found entertainment. Altogether, 
though, we prefer Sir M. E. Grant Duff when he tells 
stories in his diary. He wants humility as a poetical 
showman. 

o "" “ 

U Wales 

Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. (Unwin. 5s.) 

lx his first chapter Mr. Edwards reminds us that his 
country is known to its own people as Cymru, the land of 
brothers, and to the world as Wales, the land of strangers. 
If his book has an apparent lack of continuity, it is be¬ 
cause the strange element bred in Welsh history from 
foreign incursion and inward disunion is so large. There 
is, however, in the whole story a profound and lovely con¬ 
tinuity, because the brotherly element is there so inde¬ 
structible. Wales itself, as if conscious of the nobler signi¬ 
ficance of the antagonism between its names, has adopted 
both. The early aspect of Wales is that of a land' of 
strangers. In laws and in language the diversity of the* 
tribes and princedoms must remind us of Greece. The 
racial difference was unusually vivid. For the Iberian 
survived in a position subject to the victorious Celt; he* 
was a serf, and treated as a stranger, in his own land; but, 
in opposition to sheer force, he was as a brother to his 
lord, and to-day the Iberians are among the most con¬ 
spicuous “ Celts ” in Wales. Mr. Edwards’s book is a subtle 
history of the patriotism that arose from these unpromis¬ 
ing roots. It falls into two periods. We have, firstly, the 
period of the princes, during ■which the whole of Wales 
was never once united, in spite of the centripetal force 
which lay in the ideals of many distinguished princes, and 
in the ceaseless English attacks. Secondly, we have the 
period of the peasants, when, after the loss of many of its 
laws and all its superficial independence, the country 
developed the unique sense of nationality which is mirrored 
in its glorious literature, even to-day substantially un¬ 
translated, and perhaps untranslatable. The larger and 
more splendid part, of Mr. Edwards’s history is devoted to 
the first period. The see-saw of power among the princes 
appears at first as futile as party government at its worst. 
Allies, blood relations, and friends by the gentlest bonds, 
are perpetually in fatal conflict. The lofty-minded princes, 
like Llywelyn the Great, were hampered as much by the 
lesser chiefs as by their open foes. The fidelity of the 
Welsh to those chiefs was as complete as that which the 
prince of brilliant aims and consummate powers could 
command. The disruptive force was the tribal system, 
which subdivided national feeling; and at one time it 
seemed possible that the land would attain unity and 


independence under a prince of foreign methods and hostile 
blood—Robert of Belesme. As yet, devotion to one fair 
valley or watered plain by no means implied a love of the 
land to which it belonged. But the story of the thoughtful 
and courageous schemes of unity which are associated with 
Pwen Gwynedd, the Llywelyns, and Glendower is a fascinat¬ 
ing one. Mr. Edwards’s fine poetic management of in¬ 
numerable facts scattered among difficult authorities, now: 
for the first time combined, makes it as-notable as the 
work of Green in English history. He has, too, in very 
many places, corrected the one-sided statement of events 
and characters which defrauds them of their Welsh signi¬ 
ficance. One contrast with England is forced upon the 
reader in this period. There was no thoughtful subject 
or official class in Wales. Movements were originated by 
princes invariably; we could wish that Mr. Edwards had 
lent the reader the assistance of a genealogy of princes* 
here and there. Gradually the voice of a nation rises out 
of the sound of wasteful battles. It begins with an appeal 
to Llywelyn II.; the nation would prefer death to the bonds 
of Edward Plantagenet. On the fall of Llywelyn and the 
installation of an English Prince of Wales the old tribal 
patriotism began to die. * The social system became terri¬ 
torial. Patriotism became territorial, too, and the anthem, 
“ Land of Our Fathers ” became possible. The music of 
the triad-writers is harsher than the odes of the bards 
whose patrons were princes, but it was far more popular. 
Abroad, the longbow made the Welsh more famous in the 
English service than they had been under their, own chiefs. 
Once again they rose under a prince, and that prince be¬ 
came King of England as Henry VII. After the Tudor 
settlement of Wales the story is simpler. The mountains 
which had been opposed to the circulation of armies, and 
had so prevented an aggressive independence, gave a com¬ 
munity of sentiment which was now favourable to the 
circulation of ideas. An earnest, popular literature 
flourished, and the result was a Nonconformist growth, 
which was intellectual and educational, as well as spiritual. 
Anxiously engaged in the business of religion, poetry, and 
manufacture, the Welsh of to-day are bound to the pas'; 
by the traditions of an age with which they have outwardly 
nothing in common. In few countries are the stones and 
running brooks so eloquent of the past. In no country is 
the knowledge and love of them so strong. It is notice¬ 
able in younger poets, like Gwili, and in older poets, like 
Watcyn Wyn, and in Mr. Edwards himself, who represents 
what is most sanguine in the present, and most sacred in 
the past. In Wales there is a keen personal note, as if 
the historian were writing of things in which he had shared. 
His work is not technically geographical, and yet every 
page shows the influence of geography. It is at once 
sternly accurate and poetically true. “ The motto o£ 
Wales,” writes Mr. Edwards in conclusion, “ is to be that 
of its Prince, ‘ Ich dien ’; but though ‘ the best of subjects 
and the ideal colonist ’ the Welshman cannot but look back 
on that early age to which the historian has naturally 
given so much of his space, and ask, ‘ If Arthur will come 
again?’ For his future is full of his past,,and that was 
full of ideals.” 


Other New Books. 

A Little Beast Book. By Israfel. (The Unicorn Press. 

This is practically a small collection of “ turnovers,” a 
little concentrated, on animals, domestic and wild. All 
turnover writers try their hand sooner or later upon the cat. 
Israfel has gone on to further studies of the fauna of these 
islands, and of India too. He has a pretty wit and a neat 
manner, but he compels no higher praise except for his 
brevity. This is characterg^ zec | b 
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Like the Mother of the.Gracchi, Ireland yet may smile* 
For has she hot produced (pearls before swine 1) Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and the pig ? 

Israfel, whose style is in a large measure to be deduced 
from his pseudonym—Oriental, precious, showy, extrava¬ 
gant, self-satisfied—has many passages like that. He is, 
however, a good observer (though his wishes too often 
father thoughts) and an agreeable and amusing companion 
for half an hour. This is crisply put! 

The boy may be the father of the man, though this I 
doubt, but assuredly the kitten is not the mother of the 
cat. Contrast the brilliant devilry of the kitten with the 
velvet calm of the oat. 

He misses a point when he says of fox-terriers: 

To me the fox-terrier seems to sum up in himself every¬ 
thing realistic, energetic, and midday of feeling. For the 
fox-terrier it is always two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Israfel has chosen his hour badly. At two o'clock many 
people sleep. He means an earlier, alerter hour. 


Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. By John Ward, 
F.S.A. Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Author’s 
Collection, by G. F. Hill, M.A. (Murray.) 

This is an admirable work of its kind, if a little compo¬ 
site in form. It deals with those Greek coins which are 
to the art of coinage what Greek sculpture is to the 
sculptor’s art—a model unequalled and stimulating rivalry, 
though the modern world is content to neglect the treasur- 
able example in its own practice. By “ Greek,” of course, is 
meant, not only the coins of Greece proper, but those also 
of Magna Grascia. For it is a curious fact that in this art 
the great colonial cities of Greece struck out a finer tradi¬ 
tion than that set them by the mother-country, and their 
example reverberated with improving effect to Greece 
itself. The most beautiful of ancient coins are still those 
of these daughter-cities—the cities of Sicily, the Italian 
coast, and the Greek Asiatic colonies. The first part of 
Mr. Ward’s book is a catalogue of his owm excellent col¬ 
lection, profusely illustrated by careful reproductions of the 
best examples. The second part is a survey of the cities 
which produced the ancient coinage, and is cast in the 
form of an imaginary tour, briefly describing their modern 
aspect, and illustrating their ancient history from the 
coins. Reproductions of ancient sculpture are likewise 
freely employed for the same purpose. The bust of Cleo¬ 
patra (as an instance) illustrates the rule of herself and 
Antony over the remnant of the Keleucid empire. It is 
here the “ compositeness,” spoken of already, makes itself 
felt. For Mr. Ward’s zeal leads him even so far afield as 
an excursus on Alexander’s Indian invasion and its route. 
But if his method be too gossipy for strict scientific treat¬ 
ment, it enlivens the theme for the general reader; who 
might otherwise weary over an arid catalogue of coins and 
coinages. And his knowledge of and enthusiasm for his 
subject make the book both instructive and interesting. 


Crowns and Coronations : A History of Regalia. By 
William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus 8s. 6d.) 

This new edition of Mr. William Jones’s book on the 
history of regalia and coronations is, of course, motived by 
a prudent wish to catch the wind of popular interest in all 
’such matters likely to be fanned by the approaching Coro¬ 
nation of King Edward VII. Though studiously designed 
for general readers, it is at. the same time compiled by a 
writer with scholarly knowledge of his subject, and with 
the distinct intention of filling a gap in the literature on 


its subject. For, as Mr. Jones says, he has failed to dis¬ 
cover any other book—costly or popular—which deals 
with the history of regalia and coronations at large; 
though works on “ particular royal inaugurations ” are 
numerous, and mostly expensive. Beginning with a 
chapter on ancient crowns in general, the major portion of 
the book deals with the regalia of England and Scotland, 
the coronations of English sovereigns, and the ceremonies 
and pageantry therewith associated. It is a prominence 
not inherently warranted; for our own regalia are known 
to be but poor, alike in value and artistic beauty. Besides 
“ Omens and Incidents at Coronations,” Mr. Jones gives 
one chapter to “ Crowns and Coronations in Various Ages 
and Countries,” concluding with a long chapter of odds 
and ends concerning his subject, under the title of 
“ Fragments Regalia.” The book is quite as comprehen¬ 
sive as the general reader could wish, containing descrip¬ 
tions even of ancient Egyptian coronation ceremonies, 
with translations of inscriptions relating to the coronation 
of Assyrian kings. Altogether, it is an excellent compen-. 
dium of knowledge on the matter now so much in the 
public mind—including even a chapter on the Court of 
Claims, that body which decides whether my Lord So- 
and-so is to hold the King’s pocket-handkerchief—or points 
of equally august triviality to the merely plebeian mind. 


Roman Africa. By Alexander Graham. (Longmans. 16s. 
net.) 

Wb moderns have dubbed Africa the Dark Continent, and 
the name sticks, although we flatter ourselves that we are 
doing something on the coasts of the south, east, and west 
to introduce a little light on the land. The north is given 
over to a French veneer of cafes, boulevards, and variety 
theatres, and yet for many years the southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean were under Roman rule far more civi¬ 
lised than was Europe until the Middle Ages had passed 
away and the era of modem history begun. The Btory of 
Roman Africa begins at the close of the second Punic War, 
b.c. 201, and the gradual development of North Africa as a 
Roman colony was spread over more than 500 years. It 
culminated in an era of peace and prosperity with a popu¬ 
lation which enjoyed the highest civilisation of the time. 
Till the death of Honorius this happy time continued, and 
was only broken by the invasion of Africa by the Vandals 
under Genseric. Then followed 300 years of war and 
decadence. The Arabs came when the Vandals were 
driven out, and the curtain fell on the prosperity and civi¬ 
lisation of the undent world when Isliunism was firmly 
established in 750 A.u. But Northern Africa has had its 
day. It can look back to a time when it was, jierhaps, the 
most civilised portion of the Roman world, and when it 
possessed an amount of wealth and intelligence which many 
nations would find it hard to match even nowadays. The 
Romans have left their mark all over the land, and Mr. 
Graham’s book contains all the more valuable inscriptions 
which have been found in the old provinces. A continent 
which can point to such a history, even in one only of its 
quarters, cannot justly be called “ dark,” and Mr. Graham 
has manfully done his best to remove that undeserved 
reproach. 


Messrs. Hutchinson’s volume, The Queen's Wish, by Mr. 
Joseph Watson, is a very handsome and efficient record of 
the recent Imperial tour. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 

Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries , compiled by 
Mr. Alfred Colgreave, the energetic librarian of the West 
Ham Borough Library, is best described as a pictorial 
omnium gatherum of Free Library facts. 
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Fiction. 

Gwendoline. By Thomas Cobb. (Richards. 6s.) 

Opposite tho title-page of this book we find a list of ten 
books “ by the same author,” and there are others. We 
cannot say exactly when the first appeared, but it was 
surely not more than five years ago. And we would ask 
Mr. Cobb to wait and think a moment—or, say, a year— 
if he wishes to carry his reputation above the respectable 
height at which it now stands. This story is amusing 
enough, and in all the surface technicalities it is well writ¬ 
ten. Gwendoline, aged seventeen, whose father is an in¬ 
valid, is placed in charge of Verona, a cousin. Verena dis¬ 
covers that Gwendoline is about to become a mother. For 
she had ridden off on a bicycle and married Frank Mar- 
chant, who died at sea before the moment of this dreadful 
discovery, so the living cricketer may breathe freely. In 
order to spare the invalid father, Gwendoline is taken by 
Verena to a country inn, where her baby is bom; and 
Verena, who accidentally assumes the name of Lady Gwen¬ 
doline, meets Howard, who falls in love with her. That 
baby, of course, leads to the most curious complications 
between Lord Arreton, its grandfather, Howard, who tninks 
he loves Gwendoline, Roger, who really loves Gwendoline, 
and half-a-dozen others. You may imagine some of them, 
and Mr. Cobb has supplied the rest. But the thoughtful 
reader—and a few such remain—will reflect that the whole 
plot rests on an insecure basis. If Gwendoline, with the 
usually sensible Verena to advise her, had only mentioned 
the bicycle ride and the special licence to her father the 
storv would have stopped at the first chapter. And this 
defect in plot is only the outward sign of Mr. Cobb’s inward 
defect. Of his merits we have more than once spoken. 
He never penetrates below the action. We see the charac¬ 
ters moving, calling on each other, doing this and that, and 
all of it is amusing enough. But we are mere spectators— 
sometimes unbelieving.. We never get down to the springs 
of action. The characters remain characters, and do not 
become friends. Mr. Cobb is up to a certain point so deft 
in humorous drawing that we should like him to spend a 
quiet season in painting a portrait. 


Charlotte. By L. B. Walford. (Longmans. Cs.) 

To make a study of vulgarity is, of course, the privilege 
of apy novelist who chooses to avail himself of it. Whether 
it is worth the making, or whether, when made, the 
artistic skill expended upon it is sufficient justification of 
the result, it is scarcely our business to discuss. But we 
are quite sure that, when the artistic skill is lacking, 
nothing can justify the presentment of a vulgar woman. 
Charlotte , from beginning to end, is an unpleasant book. 
It deals with unpleasant people, it. is told in an unpleasant 
w-ay, it breathes an unpleasant atmosphere. The follow¬ 
ing is taken from a description of Charlotte herself : 

. . . she does not fail in the eyes; they are large, 

grey, and liquid, forever catching things. Accordingly 
this is a fruitful source of lamentation, and young Tar- 
porley asserts that he is the only man of his set who has 
not at some time or other been ordered to take something 
nut of Miss Sunning’s eyes. Tarpy says it is unfair. 
He gave himself away too early in the day, and was 
never worth wasting time upon. 

This irritating use of the present tense is maintained 
throughout the first chapter, and in it the author sinks 
even to lower depths of banality by addressing the reader 
playfully in this sort of way: 

You did not know there was a Mrs. Sunning? Oh, 
hut there is, and she would he very indignant if she heard 
such a remark, I assure you, etc., etc. 


The conversations between tins singularly unattractive 
couple of ladies take up a considerable portion of the 
book. Here is a specimen of the way in which Charlotte 
addressee her mother: 

“ No nice little runs to Ascot and Goodwood for you, 
if I said, ‘ Leave mother out.’ I always insert you when 
I can ; and I tell you quite as much as it is good for a 
parent to know. In return, you are a very tolerably well- 
trained parent,”- etc. 

Our pity would be wasted upon Mrs. Sunning, however, 
for she is as ill-bred and as scheming as her daughter. 
This is how she speaks of the only approach to’ disin¬ 
terested feeling for another that Charlotte has ever shown : 

. . . . and it would kill me if I had to announce 

this as the end of Charlotte. She must repay me for 
all I have Bpent upon her. The house alone—and if I 
should have to tell Henrietta and all of them that the 
man came out of a suburban villa! Charlotte shall not 
dig out this earthworm ; she cannot be allowed to do it. 

It is true that'there are some people in the book who are 
not, presumably, meant to be vulgar, but we are not 
particularly prepossessed in their favour by the descrip¬ 
tions of them that we are given. Drax Rotherham, the 
“Colonial,” with his profile “cut as clear as a cameo,” 
and his dark brown skin “ as smooth as satin,” is the usual 
guileless young man whose simplicity strikes us merely 
us stupidity. Charlotte certainly does her best to smarten 
him up by advising him to wear his hat on one side; but 
although the author further informs us that “ it was the 
days when hats were so worn,” we find it difficult to 
believe that “ the effect was curiously becoming.” All the 
other people are either vulgar or stupid, and the majority,, 
as far as we can tell, are the latter. 


The Makiny of a Country Home. By T. C. Mowbray. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

Too often it happens that one book is written because 
another was successful; and we fancy we can see the prin¬ 
ciple at work here. We may be wrong, but we find it very 
easy to believe that if Mr. Mowbray’s pleasant work, 
A Journey to Nature, had not been well received, the 
present volume might never have reached us. However, 
here it is. The Makiny of a Country Home is essentially 
American. Everything is American in it—conditions and 
language alike ; but the impulse to cut the city and live 
one’sown master in the country beingcommon to all civilisa¬ 
tion, it may as well be read in England too, although 
to our thinking it would have been more to the purpose 
had the publishers paid Mr. Mowbray something for hi$ 
idea, and employed an English writer to adapt it to home 
consumption. For, after all, there is nothing very profit¬ 
able in reading in England of how a New York clerk broke 
away from “canned life,” as he very happily calls it, 
and took his fate into his own hands by buying five acres 
and a house in the heart of the State. Were the author 
gifted with any peculiar humour or style the narrrative 
might be desirable; but he is not. The book is very 
ordinary. For the fun of such a proceeding one must 
still go to lludder (iranye. On the practical side, however, 
Mr. Mowbray’s book is, for Americans, of some considerable 
value. It shows what can be done. It is a document. 

The writing, as we have said, is quite ordinary; but the 
hero in active revolt achieves an agreeable epigrammatic 
manner. Thus: 

I don’t know whether I inherited it from my Virginia 
mother or my Massachusetts father, but those antagonistic 
old states reached their homes across to each other like 
•hands, and I instinctively rebel against canned life. 

Against what ? 
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Canned life. Domesticity in tins. Every joy embalmed 
and labelled, and kept on a shelf. Duties in a row, always 
needing the same old opener, and all having the same 
taste. Pickled surprises, condensed amusements, concen¬ 
trated religion. . . . Modern conveniences on wires. 
Immortal souls in model surprises. 

These phrases apply, it might be well to explain, to life in 
a flat in New York at six hundred dollars a year. They can 
easily be transferred to parallel conditions in this city. 


Princess Puck. By U. L. Silberrad. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

A certain unexpectedness of proceeding, and a pleasant, 
homely atmosphere, very skilfully suggested, cause Prin¬ 
cess Fuck to stand out boldly from other novels of the 
moment; and Princess Puck herself, or Bill, as she is 
called, bewitching and untidy, is worth a wilderness of 
ordinary heroines. The book might be called an exercise 
in gentle melodrama, with an excess of character study 
beyond the dreams of the ordinary melodramatist, and a 
delicate humour too often beyond his dreams also. The 
detail is skilful, although Miss Silberrad occasionally 
seems to forget that she is writing for adults, and elaborates 
her points as if for a childish audience. She also gets 
a little out of her depth in the description of the cynic’s 
death-bed, which requires great powers to make it con¬ 
vincing; but the whole story is in the aggregate so pleasing 
and entertaining that we have little inclination to pick 
holes. Let it go as fresh and recommend able. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Sordon. By Benjamin Swift. 

Sordon was a village whither his friends carried Kings- 
wood—a hopeless paralytic. They ask themselves the 
question, “ Are we justified in putting him out of his 
misery!” The paralytic wished to die. He does die; 
and half the story is devoted to the effect on the living of 
his murder. The book is not very long. It would have 
been shorter still had not the author reprinted in his narra¬ 
tive several pages from the Burial Service. At the close of 
the service “ Edith wept,” and Woolnoth was threatened 
with “ intolerable collapse.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

Kosannh. By Nbtta Syrett. 

A clever study of two women in a painting, and writing 
environment. One is Rosanne, or Nan, the bewitching 
daughter of a dancer; the other is Margaret. The story 
is mainly concerned with affairs of the heart, and in the 
end a catastrophe is narrowly averted. Miss Netta Syrett, 
whose play, it will be remembered, was chosen by the com¬ 
mittee of the Playgoers’ Club in the recent competition, is 
also the author of Nobody’s Fault, The Tree of Life, and 
The Garden of Delight. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Story of Teresa. By Anne Macdonell. 

The record of a rustic interlude in the career of a woman 
of vivacious temperament. It opens with a description 
of a Mayfair dressmaker’s establishment. “ But,” says 
the author, “ I confess at once that I cannot keep it up 
to the nlane of Mayfair ; must sink it immediately, and 
far. and permanently—even to the level of a woman who 
had been hanging about the atelier for some time. . . 

a shabby, draggled woman, of age uncertain in the grey 
light, but of youthful form.” That was Teresa. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

The Cat’s Paw. By B. M. Croker. 

A long Anglo-Indian story, with pictures and excitements 
in plenty, as when, for example, the Rani Sundaram flung 


with all her force a jewelled dagger. “ I did not wait for 
any apology or explanation, but tore aside the purdah and 
fled.” The “ I ” is the heroine and narrator. She intro¬ 
duces herself on the voyage out, which fills thirty-one 
pages. There she makes the acquaintance of her chape¬ 
rone. Readers with plenty of leisure will find this rambling 
story entertaining. (Chatto. 6s.) 

On Commando. By G. H. Russell. 

A vivid story of the war in South Africa, by the author 
of Under the Sjambok. It begins before the outbreak of 
hostilities. By the time the end is reached Belmont, 
Grass Pan, and Modder River had been fought, and Major 
Murray and Mary are standing “ on the deck of the good 
ship Dunottar Castle,” homeward bound. “ What are you 
thinking of, Mary, darling 1 ” asked Murray, softly. “ Of 
the days of the waggon,” she replied, and she took his arm 
and looked up at him—“ the days when we were On Com¬ 
mando.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Jim the Pbnman. By Dick Donovan. 

“ The life story of one of the most astounding criminals 
that have ever lived.” It begins : “ Leave me, woman ; for 
heaven’s sake, leave me; do not taunt me into madness. 

. . . Henceforth you go your way, and I will go mine ; 

but our ways will lie far apart. That decision is final; do 
you understand ? ” (Newnes. 6s.) 

The God of His Fathers. By Jack London. 

This is not a theological work, but eleven tales of the 
Klondyke, of which “The God of His Fathers” is the first. 
Others are called “The Man With the Gash,” “ Where the 
Trail Forks,” “ The Scorn of Women.” The stories, which 
are brisk and sometimes Kiplingesque, are dedicated to 
“ the daughters of the wolf who have bred and suckled a 
race of men.” (Isbister. 6s.) 

Kino Stork of the Netherlands. By Aldbrt Lee. 

A romance of the early days of the Dutch Republic. 
Many adventures happen to the narrator, Bertram Blom- 
berg, from the moment when his sister, entering the room, 
where he was reading Zwingli’s Commentary on True and 
False Religion, announces that there is a ban out against 
the Prince. “ ‘ God help us,’ I cried, on hearing this, my 
blood boiling with indignation.” The Prince of Orange 
breathes his last on the last page. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 

A novel from America, which, according to report, has 
had a satisfactory sale in that land of large circulations. 
In the opening chapter we read of “ the reigning belle of 
the Boston season,” and of a young lawyer “ in a quiet 
corner bending over a flower-faced girl.” One of the girls 
is called Truth. “ ‘ You will have to wear gloves in Boston,’ 
Van remarked to her. ‘ Will 11 ’ she asked, seriously. 

‘ I know I’ll hate them. I never had gloves on in my 
life.’ To which Van answered: ‘ A Boston lady would 
just as soon think of going out without her boots.’ ” (Pear¬ 
son. 6s.) ■ ■ • 

A New Messiah. By Robert Cromib. 

This novel of new science opens effectively with two care¬ 
less lovers on a lawn, and the father of the girl receiving 
his private detective in his laboratory. A certain “Caout¬ 
chouc Substitute” has miscarried financially, and the com¬ 
pany wreckers are to be trapped in an empty house in Soho. 
A tremendous element called “The Vengeance of the 
Vehm ” is introduced, and mystery'of several sorts abounds. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Scoundrel or Saint ? By Gertrude Wabdbn. 

A story of personation and heirship, gripping enough in 
its way. (Digby, Long, 6s,) 
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A Site in Moorfields. 

In the great vision of Athens in Paradise Regained Milton 
speaks of the low-roofed house of Socrates as existing 
four hundred years after the death of him- “ Whom, well- 
inspired, the oracle pronounced Wisest of mien.” Did be 
dictate these lines with' the unuttered thought that his 
own low-roofed house in Artillery Walk, Moorfields, might 
perchance be deemed worthy of preservation? It. is 
possible that Milton, who wrote for undying fame, pleased 
himself with this prospect. He was proud that his birth¬ 
place in Bread Street had already been visited by distin¬ 
guished foreigners. That house had just fallen in the 
Great Fire. Here in Artillery Walk he had completed 
Paradise Lost, and was now writing Paradise Regained, 
with Samson Agonistes forming in his mind. Here the 
most of the happiness and homage that life had brought 
him had been enjoyed. Would men venerate these humble 
walls, and a future London beat against them in vain? 

It has not been so. The house in which Milton spent 
the last eleven years of his life, and from which the manu¬ 
script of Paradise Lost went to Mr. Simmons to be printed, 
has tamely disappeared. But its site is known, and last 
week a tablet with the following inscription was placed 
over the door of a business house in Bunhill Row: 

i Site of the House in which 

I 

JOHN MILTON 

Wrote “ Paradise Lost," and Died 1674. 


Bunhill Row—formerly Artillery Walk—belongs to a 
large group of streets to which the ordinary Londoner 
penetrates.only, when they are on fire, and although this 
is not infrequently the case the circumstances do not 
favour topographical research. The region lies just north 
of the old City wall, and to this day there is about it we 
know not what air of mixed life—City and primary 
suburban. Here the wealthy offices of shipping and insur¬ 
ance companies are not found: these come no further 
north than London Wall. Instead we have a region of 
factories, warehouses, and coffee-rooms. The road is 
tedious with van and dray, and the pavement is vexed by 
packing-cases. You gather that in Bunhill Row, Chiswell 
Street, Fore Street, and their offshoots much semi-manu¬ 
facture is carried on. Many things are cut out, fitted, 
prepared. Where else would you expect to come upon a 
horse-hair seating manufactory? Here improbable things 
like picture mouldings and cattle spice are obtainable in 
bulk; here the ostrich feather is curled into grace, and 
Christmas cards and tropical helmets and account books 
and oleograph views of Windsor Castle are stocked with 
full knowledge. There are shops, too, at intervals for 
ordinary kitchen shopping. As you trend south the 
aspect of things becomes tighter, sterner, and soon you 
are hemmed in by the towering light-goods warehouses 


. of Jewin Street, Australian Avenue, and Aldersgate Street. 
All this is Milton’s region. He lived in turns in Alders¬ 
gate Street, the Barbican, Jewin Street, and Artillery 
Walk. In Aldersgate Street, next to the Golden Lion, 
Samuel Simmons’ shelves bore the weight of an unsold 
Paradise Lost. Across the street, in Little Britain, the book¬ 
sellers were thick on the ground, and there the Earl of 
Dorset picked up the book and took it home to read, 
afterwards sending it to Dryden, who gasped and said: 
“ This man outs us all out, and the ancients too.” 

Milton sat much at home, kept there by his work and 
his blindness. The house was a small one. Professor 
Masson has found out that it was rated at four hearths 
for the hearth-tax; that is to say, that Miltonjs house 
contained but four rooms in which a fire could be lighted. 
It was one of a row of a dozen or more houses, of which 
the six in which Milton’s occurs are scheduled as follows: 

Mr. Becke, 6 hearths. 

Samuel Kindall, 4 hearths. 

Widow Bowers, 4 hearths. 

John Melton fMiltonl, 4 hearths. 

Richard Hardinge, 6 hearths. 

Mr. Howard, 6 hearths. 

The “ Walk ” was rightly so called, for it was properly 
that, and not a street lined on each side with houses. 
Opposite the little row of houses, and overlooked by their 
bedroom windows, was the wall of the Artillery Garden, 
over which came sometimes the shouts of drill and the 
rhythms of fife and drum. One suspects that a walk 
which gave access to fields was often noisy. It may have 
been the swilled insolence and loose songs of passing 
youths that drew from the poet the biographical interlude 
in the seventh book of Paradise Lost: 

Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

But drive far off the barbarous dissonanoe 
Of Bacchus and bis revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. 

In Newcourt’s magnificent map of London, dated 1658, 
showing London before the Fire on a large scale, you can 
distinguish all the houses in Artillery Walk. Each is 
separately drawn, and there is little difficulty in selecting 
Milton’s in the irregularly built row. It appears that 
it was the ninth house from one end—from the south 
end we fancy. Each house has a garden behind it, and 
these gardens, even their trees, are exactly marked in 
Newcourt’s map. In his own plot the poet, we know, 
walked and sat in his gray coarse coat enjoying the air. 
Within doors he is pictured by a, friend as sitting in his 
elbow-chair, dressed neatly in black, “ pale, but not cadav¬ 
erous, his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk-stones.” 

The neighbourhood with whose sounds and gossip he was 
familiar might be described as a compactly populated 
suburb. Milton’s house was on the fringe of the town ; 
to the north and east spread the fields on which Finsbury 
now stands. Across the fields eastward the long arm of 
Norton Folgate and Shoreditch ran up into the country, 
roofs, windows, and gardens seen brilliantly at sunset across 
half a mile of grass. Between these two arms of the town, 
standing on little hillocks, six windmills bickered merrily 
in the breeze. Milton must often have heard their sails 
creaking when he strolled that way, guided by some 
friendly hand. But he had not long been settled in Artil¬ 
lery Walk when every breeze became infected with 
plague. He retired to Chalfont to the “ pretty box ” that 
Elwood had taken for him, and stayed there until the 
general return to the silent and exhausted City. Escaping 
the terrors of the Plague, he did not escape|those of the 
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Fire. His house was not burned, for the flames were 
rolled back in their northward race .by the City wall; but 
for three days and nights Milton sat in dread, learning 
hourly from his friends how London was sinking under this 
new vial of wrath. Scarcely had the City begun to rebuild 
itself when the roar of Dutch jcannon was heard in the 
river. It was in a London distracted by plague, fire, and 
war that Paradise Lost made its' appearance. 

More tranquil years followed, and between 1668 and 
1674 Milton lived quietly, dictating his poems, enjoying the 
meals with which his young wife sought to please him, 
and receiving old friends and new. One of his callers 
in Artillery Walk was Dryden. The Poet Laureate seems 
to have inspired Milton with a feeling akin to good- 
humoured contempt, and certainly the feeling was justi¬ 
fied by Dryden’s .request that he might be allowed to make 
a rhymed drama out .of Paradise Lost for presentation at the 
King’s Theatre. Aubrey tells us that “ Mr. Milton received 
him civilly, and told him he would give him leave ‘ to tag 
his verses.’” The phrase was a better joke than it looks. 
In those days—the point is Professor Masson’s, as, indeed, 
are most points about Milton—men tied various parts of 
their costume with strings, which were shod at the end 
with brightly burnished or coloured metal. In telling 
Dryden that he might tag his verses, he was exactly hitting 
off Dryden’s purpose of pointing them with rhymes; and 
there is evidence that after the adapter’s departure he 
nourished himself on this pleasantry for days. Those who 
wish to keep their respect for Dryden had best not look 
at that tagged version. 

In no blaze of glory did the poet of the Commonwealth end 
his days in Moorfields. To many, as to Evelyn, he was the 
poet who had written for the Regicides. At the Restora¬ 
tion he had been obliged to hide himself in a house in 
Bartholomew dose, and the suspicion with which he was 
long regarded showed itself in the grotesque doubts enter¬ 
tained by the Press licenser, Thomas Tomkyns, as to 
lurking sedition, in certain passages of Paradise Lost. 
Peace and security were the most that Milton could look 
for in the twilight of his defeated political hopes. One day 
a little funeral prooession moved down Artillery Walk and 
down Grub Street into Cripplegate, and it was quickly 
known ,that Mr. Milton was to be buried. A Londoner in 
the full sense of the word, he was gathered to his parish 
graveyard like a London merchant, and his,bones were laid 
side by side with those of a ; student of London. “ I ghesse 
Jo Speed and he lie together,” writes Aubrey, trying to fix 
the poet’s resting-place.. 

The little home was at once broken up like any other. 
Mrs. Milton is heard of at Chester ; Milton’s three daughters 
by his first wife passed into the world of London as persons 
of no account. Man* died single. Anne married a builder, 
and died in giving birth to her first child. Deborah, the 
youngest, yhn had been closest to her father, married a 
poor Spitnlfields weaver named Clarke, and lived on until 
1727. In her last years she was discovered by the fashion¬ 
able literary world, and much was done for this poor old 
daughter of John Milton, who, it is said, could still .repeat, 
without understanding a word of them, some of the poet’s 
favourite passages in Homer, Euripides, and Ovid. Addi¬ 
son, who had revived her father’s poetry, died before he 
could obtain a pension for his daughter, but Queen Caro¬ 
line sent her fifty guineas. Her son .Caleb went to India, 
and nothing is known of his descendants. There remained 
her daughter Elizabeth. Eighty years after Milton’s death 
a woman who kept a chandler’s chop in Shoreditch died in 
her rixty-sixth year, depressed by age and poverty. This 
was Elizabeth Foster, granddaughter of Milton, and his last 
known descendant. She, too, had been found out by 
kindly people. Dr. Johnson sums up her last days in short 
sentences. “In 1750, April 5, Comus [which was played 
last week in Cripplegate] was played for her benefit. She 
had so little acquaintance with diversion or gaiety, that 


she did not know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were only one 
hundred and thirty pounds .... of this sum one 
hundred pounds were placed in the stocks, after some 
debate between her and her husband in whose name it 
should be entered; and the rest augmented their little 
stock, with which they removed to Islington. This was 
the greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured 
the author’s descendants; and to this he, who has now 
attempted to relate fiis life, had the honour of contributing 
a Prologue.” 

Its inmates scattered, its hearth, never a very bright one, 
grown cold, Milton’s four-roomed house and garden passed 
away in the spread and improvement of ^London. On the 
spot where he drank from the Castalian spring a firm of 
well-sinkers now transacts its business, but theirs is 
another search. At least, it is good to have the site thus 
marked. Here, even here, where the crane swings, and the 
errand boy hastens past with jugs of coffee for a warehouse 
breakfast, Milton revolved on an empyrean scale the ways 
of God to man, .and invented those harmonies which are 
as imperishable as the language or as man’s love of lovely 
things. In small surroundings, neighboured by small 
people, blind, and perhaps remorseful, his mind knew no 
confinement. Drawing strength from the fountains of 
learning and philosophy, and its sense of beauty from the 
undying poets of the ancient world, it still contemplated all 
that is most august in man’s pilgrimage. Like Adam, on 
the hill in Paradise: 

His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightest empire, from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sineean Kings. 


Things Seen. 

Anxiety. 

Once a month the minister announced from the chapel 
pulpit that the ladies of the working-society would meet, 
on the following Tuesday, at the house of Mrs. So-and-so. 
And on that day at three o’clock they gathered in the 
drawing-room that had been prepared for their reception, 
sewing diligently till the hour of six on the garmonts that 
would be distributed to the poor at Christmas-time. But 
that was not all. These ladies, being eager for self- 
improvement, were wont to invite a father, or a husband, 
or a brother, to read to them while they sewed. My pre¬ 
decessor had chosefi The Double Thread, but it was 
suggested to me, when my turn came, that a higher flight 
should be taken in the selection of an author. The 
President mentioned Dante. I protested, but her word was 
law. So behold me, on a dim winter afternoon, seated 
before a comfortable fire, reading from the late Dr. 
Carlyle’s translation of the Inferno to those busy ladies. 
Obviously they could not give me their entire attention. 
There were needles to thread, pieces of calico to measure, 
and whispered consultations as to the shape of small 
garments. But one of the party—a girl, neat and serious, 
without a fringe—who sat opposite to me, sewing silently, 
with head bent over her work, gave herself wholly to 
Dante. Now and again she looked up, almost piteously, 
and I wished for her sake that Dante had been a more 
cheerful writer. I had reached Canto III.: 


Here sighs, plaints, and deep wailings resounded 
through tho starless air : it made me weep at first. 

Strange tongues, horrible outcries, words of pain, tones 
of anger, voices deep and hoarse, and sounds of bands 
amongst them- 
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At this point the tea came in, and I put down Dante to 
hand round the cake. The girl who had attracted my 
attention declined refreshment. She had taken the book, 
and was reading. Her face expressed anxiety, the be¬ 
wilderment of one shot into a strange environment, where 
everything was uncertain, strange, and threatening. She 
was a well-bred girl; her life was beautifully regular and 
orderly; the day's duties were plain and unquestioned; 
she had taken the teaching of home and chapel with com¬ 
plaisant docility. All was as it should be in her life; 
everybody behaved well, took a walk in the after¬ 
noon, and avoided crowds. And mamma was always 
near at hand. If she ever thought of the Here¬ 
after, it was as a quiet and refined place—nicer, of course, 
but still quiet and refined, like home. But Dante, with his 
“horrible outcries, words of pain, tones of anger—” She 
handed me back the book, and said anxiously, “ Oh, I do 
hope it will be all right.” 


The Greeting. 

It was impossible to avoid taking note of her as she walked 
down Bond Street; indeed, she was so out of tone with the 
other pedestrians, apparelled with such magnificent 
hideousness, that I slackened my pace, so that, at a respect¬ 
ful distance, I might ga/,e. It was like biting on a soft 
tooth to watch her—a sort of penance against an inordinate 
love of quiet colours and undistinguished raiment. This 
good lady had hung upon her body everything that was 
new, and costly, and vivid; and I have no doubt that all, 
from the towering feathers of her hat to the variegated 
petticoat that swished and swayed beneath her sumptuous 
dress, were the designs of the most costly establishments. 
She walked down Bond Street, happiness and contentment 
in every movement of her plump figure, till she came to a 
shop where tickets for theatres and concerts are sold. 
There, in the doorway, he was waiting. This man, possibly 
her husband, was also magnificently apparelled, with every 
accessory that modern custom permits to the male who 
aspires to be conspicuous. She paused, seeking approval. 
He regarded her critically, his eye wandering from her 
hat downwards till it reached her patent, pointed shoes. 
The lace of one was untied, and the ends were discoloured 
with street mud. “ Slut! ” he said. 


English and French Fiction in 

the 19th Century. 

n. 

Something more than the glamour in which, for the imagi¬ 
native native, all things foreign are bathed, is needed to 
explain the comparative insipidity, narrowness, and mono¬ 
tony of English fiction in the regard of many Englishmen 
who are acquainted with French fiction. That the student 
of both literature finds, in the French, life 

And ell that is most beauteous—imaged there 
In happier beauty : more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 

we cannot doubt. There is a literary Chauvinism, abroad 
which, while it never loses the opportunity for a facile sneer 
at" “French novels,” will not listen to a word against the 
“ Victorian giants.” Dickens and Thackeray are, with the 
old guard of criticism, a creed ; Charlotte Bronte is a cult; 
and Jane Austen is—next to Shakespeare. “ Reader,” says 
a biographer of Titmarsh, “if ever there reach you a 
whisper in dispraise of Thackeray— ” That is the attitude. 
It is as dangerous to pick a ‘hole in. the sacred Victorian 


canvas as it was once for Huxley to doubt the literal 
accuracy of Genesis. If you criticise, you “ carp ” ; you are 
pilloried for the contempt of mankind as one who “ cannot 
read Dickens ” or who “ finds Thackeray dull.” Neverthe¬ 
less, there are to-day English critics not entirely imbecile 
who decline to accept ready-made the verdicts of a previous 
generation, who persist in judging for themselves as though 
the enthusiasm of the past had never been, and who per¬ 
ceive in the fact that certain novelists appealed with 
universal success to an age grossly and notoriously in¬ 
artistic no reason why those novelists should be immune 
from the severest critical tests. 

The cardinal sin of English novelists is a sin of omission. 
They have never taken their art with sufficient seriousness. 
Almost the only great novelist who can be said to have been 
adequately equipped for the profession of a great novelist is 
George Eliot. Look at Scott, who “never learned gram¬ 
mar.” Read the rollicking literary cynicism of the Intro¬ 
ductory Epistle to The Fortunes of Nigel, that confession 
of artistic faith which amounts to this: “ Get the stuff 
down, somehow, anyhow, but get it down.” This spirit of 
sublime amateurishness was rife in those days among 
novelists, who, one thinks, should have learned dignity from 
the poets; Wordsworth’s prefaces will apply as well to 
prose as to poetical fiction. It is the spirit shown in Jane 
Austen’s half-ashamed methods of composition, and, later, 
in much of Dickens, Dumas, and Thackeray, especially 
Dumas. It is unconsciously illustrated in a phrase towards 
the end of Beyle’s Chartreuse of Parma, “ I have forgotten 
to relate in its proper place, that the duchess,” etc., etc. 
Forgotten to relate! Why in the name of his Muse could 
he not return and insert? Because fiction was not serious 
enough This peculiarly English “ muddling through ” was 
chiefly confined to Beyle and Dumas. Balzac was as serious 
and rapt as an officiating priest at the altar, and Flaubert, 
the Goncourts, and de Maupassant contrived to outdo even 
the seriousness of Balzac. In England, Stevenson was the 
first novelist who was genuinely interested in the art of 
the novel. He, like de Maupassant, consciously appren¬ 
ticed himself. No dead English novelist, unless it might 
perhaps be George Eliot, ever completely emancipated him¬ 
self from the idea that a novel was a mere “ story,” to dis¬ 
tract and divert, and though most had moral aims or per¬ 
suaded themselves that they had, their leading notion was 
that the art of the novel was the art, to use Scott’s phrase, 
of maintaining the reader’s suspense. In a word, they 
lacked education enough to use aright their undoubted 
creative gifts. Charlotte Bronte’s views of literary art .were 
crude and unreliable. Once or twice she achieved fine 
prose, but to the last she knew scarcely anything of form. 
She; could never have talked on equal terms with a real 
bookman, she who thought Shakspeare indelicate. She had 
little of the insatiable technical curiosity which is necessary 
to the full development of an artist. The supreme case 
of artistic ignorance and indifference is, of course, Dickens, 
the idol of the populace. If you had uttered the word style 
to Dickens, would he have caught your meaning? The 
labour that he lavished on the construction of his infantile 
plots is a painful instance of genius complacently working 
in the thick darkness of ignorance. The racial tendency 
of English novelists towards reactionary conservatism is 
shown most clearly in Dickens, who, in Pickwick, went back 
seventy years because he knew no better. He was a 
humourist and a humanitarian (and incidentally an appal¬ 
ling sentimentalist), but he had absolutely no feeling for 
literature, which is a disadvantage to an author. Consider 
the following bit of writing by Ruskin : 

And then you shall hear the fainting tempest die in 
the hollow of the night, and you shall see a green halo 
kindling on the summit of the Eastern hills, brighter- 
brighter yet, till the large white circle of the slow moon 
is lifted up among the barred clouds, step by step, line ' 
by line ; star after star she quenches with her kindling 
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light, setting in their stead an army of pale, penetrable, 
fleecy wreaths in the heaven, to give light upon the 
earth, which move together, hand in hand, company by 
company, troop by troop, so measured in their unity of 
motion, that the whole heaven seems to roll with them, 
and the earth to reel under them. . . . And then 

wait yet for one hour, until the East again becomes 
purple, and the heaving mountains, rolling against it 
in darkness, like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one 
by one in the glory of its burning: watch the white 
glaciers blaze in their winding paths about the moun¬ 
tains, like in'ghty serpents with scales of fire: watch the 
columnar peaks of solitary snow, kindling downwards, 
chasm by chasm, each in itself a new morning ; their 
long avalanches cast down in keen streams brighter than 
the lightning, sending each his tribute of driven snow, 
like altar-smoke, up to the heaven ; the rose-l'ght of 
their silent domes flushing that heaven about them and 
above them, piercing with purer light through its purple 
lines of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on every 
wreath es it passes by, until the whole heaven, one 
scarlet canopy, is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, 
and tossing, vault beyond vault, as with the drifted 
wings of many companies of angels : and then, when you 
can look no more for gladness, and when you are bowed 
down with fear and love of the Maker and Deer of this, 
tell me who has best delivered this His message unto 
men! 

Fine writing? Yes, youthful (the boy was twenty-four), 
hut very fine. It is from the first volume of Modern 
Painters, published in 1843, seven years before David 
Copperfield. What would Dickens have thought of it, had 
his artistio curiosity about the newest manifestations of 
prose led him to read it? Would he have perceived the 
quality which distinguishes it from the most flamboyant 
of his own bravura pieces I We think not. It is the total 
absence of that literary refinement which springs from the 
love of words that as much as anything else repels us from 
Dickens. A writer is no better than his style, cannot be. 
And the marks of Dickens’ style are the sure reflection of 
his thought, his feeling, and his imagination. He, an 
artist, had almost no sense of beauty. When he triumphed, 
and we shall not deny that Dickens triumphed in his very 
coarseness sometimes, he did so by a sort of inspired 
grotesquerie and exaggeration of ugliness. One hears that 
Dickens must be of the very grentest, because his characters 
persist in the memory. They do. So would a victim of 
elephantiasis seen squatting in the street. 

But Thackeray? There is more to be said in favour of 
Thackeray, and it is round this figure of perhaps the greatest 
English novelist since Scott that the battle will rage when 
the final assessment of Victorian fiction comes to pass. 
We will assume his qualities, and pasB to what we con¬ 
sider to be the defects which will ultimately tarnish the 
perfection of his renown. Thackeray was an educated 
man, and a cosmopolitan ; he lived in Paris ; he read 
French literature. He was a literary critic, and he has 
been called a fine critic by worshippers at the shrine. Yet 
with all his cosmopolitanism, he did not disdain the usual 
sneer at “ French novels.” “ I have been reading. .' . . 

some French novels— noble occupation for grey-headed 
fathers of families'’ He writes coldly of Balzac’s Peau 
de Chagrin, " which possesses many of the faults and many 
of the beauties of the school. Plenty of light and shade, 
good colouring and costumes, but no character.” Perhaps 
he meant character in the Dickens sense. And this is his 
view of one of the masterpieces of the century: “ I have 
just come from seeing Marion Delorme, the tragedy of 
Victor Hugo, and am so sickened and disgusted with the 
horrid piece that I have hardly heart to write. The last act 
ends with an execution, and you are kept a long, hour 
listening to the agonies of parting lovers and grim specu¬ 
lations about head-chopping, dead bodies, coffins, and what 
not—I am as sick as if I had taken an emetic.” In 
Going to see a man hanged (an essay which should be com¬ 


pared with Turgenev's similar Devant la Guillotine for the 
full exhibition of Thackeray’s limitations), he wanders from 
his subject in order to assert: “ The new French literature 
is essentially false and worthless.” This was in 1840, .and 
the new French literature comprised Notre Dame, Eugenie 
Grandet, Phre Goriot, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Mauprat, 
and La Chartreuse de Panne. No wonder even Jdr. Mar- 
zials remarks that his criticism of French literature was 
“ curiously English in tone.” The truth is that Thackeray 
was an unsound critic; his tastes were narrow, and some¬ 
times pitiably wrong; he was conservative, antipathetic 
towards development; and all this is reflected in his work, 
just as the quick, generous, and fine enthusiasm of Gautier 
is reflected in Gautier's work. 

Ho was not really joyous in his work. We do not find 
in him the spirit of Scott: “ I have felt as strongly as most 
folks that love of composition which is perhaps the 
strongest of all instincts—driving the author to the pen, 
the painter to the pallet, often without either the chance of 
fame or the prospeot of reward.” The correspondence of 
the great Frenchmen is largely occupied with their work, 
and the discussion of the technical questions which are 
continually arising from it. Thackeray seldom talks of bis 
work, and almost never technically. "A fellow who is 
writing all day for money gets sick of pens and paper when 
his work is over.” A fellow who is writing gll day for 
money may. And again: “ I opened my fire yesterday 
with the first chapter of Pendennis, and have had another 
good spell this morning before breakfast, such a good one 
as authorised two mutton chops along with my coffee. 
The walks and roads about are charming. . . .” 

Thackeray’s strongest predilection was for social pleasures, 
the company of “ good fellows ’’ who could sing a song, 
crack a joke, and tell a story. 

His view of the functions and scope of the novel, and of 
the rights of the artist was antiquated. He denounced 
the falsities of current fiction, and made a stand for realism, 
for truth to nature. But it was only a half-hearted stand ; 
it was a lamentable retrogression from Richardson and 
Fielding, and it was exquisitely blind to the forces at work 
on the Continent. The Newcomes only preceded Madame 
Bovary by a couple of years: a fact to be remembered by 
those who talk of Thackeray’s realism. At heart, his atti¬ 
tude towards the novel was the attitude of the clubman 
and the respectable father of a family. He could talk as 
glibly as any British paterfamilias of “ decency and 
morality.” In the Preface to Pendennis he says : “ A little 
more frankness than is customary has been attempted in 
this story,” and the fearful paterfamilias in him naively 
adds, “ with no bad desire on the writer’s part-, it is hoped, 
and with no ill consequence to any reader.” This, after 
Richardson, Fielding, Beyle! Talking of Boz’s Miss Nancy 
and her tribe, he writes: “They have, no doubt, virtues 
like other human creatures; gay, their position engenders 
virtues that are not called into exercise among other women. 
But on these on honest painter of human nature has no 
right to dwell; not being able to paint the whole portrait, 
ho has no right to present one or two favourable points as 
characterising the whole ; and therefore, in fact, had better 
leave the picture alone altogether.” This after Splendeurs 
et Miseres des Courtisanes! And not only must the 
“ honest ” novelist keep off the gay parterres of sin, but the 
paths of high virtue are also forbidden to him. He says 
in Pendennis, in one of his exasperating asides: “A veil 
should be thrown j>ver those sacred emotions of love and 
grief. The maternal passion is a sacred mystery to us.” 
The maternal emotion had no business to be a sacred 
mystery to him. It was not a sacred mystery to Balzac 
when he wrote his description of the baby’s bath in The 
Two Young Brides. The creator of Becky Sharp was nearly 
always sentimental about women. It was "The women”— 
and then, “ God bless ’em ! ” The “ Women-God-bless- 
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’em - ’ frame of mind does not make for either dignity or 
veracity in fiction. And Thackeray, despite some manful 
endeavours after truth, was a sentimentalist all round. In 
a recently printed letter about the origin of Adsum New- 
come, he says (we quote from memory) that, of course , he 
had to " angelicise ” the old gentlemen at the club. Why 1 
Because he hated to look a fact squarely in the face. 

In the matter of his,style, if Thackeray was a great prose- 
writer, then there are no adjectives left to describe the 
prose of Ruskin, De Quincey, Landor, Carlyle, and the best 
parts of Meredith. He always wrote well, though gene¬ 
rally in a monotonous rhythm, and without distinction. 
He never, with Keats, “ looked on fine phrases like a lover,” 
but sometimes he attained to really fine prose, as in the 
beautiful passage in Esmond, which culminates with the 
touching, “ Silent receptacle of death; tranquil depth of 
calm, out pf reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as one 
who had been walking l>elow the sea and treading amidst 
the bones of shipwrecks.” Esmond may be said to be his 
best. Less than any other book it is marred by the continual 
snigger of the professional diner-out. More than any other, 
it has the simple and imposing contours, the quietude in 
ornament, of a classic. It is passably realistic, except in 
the fundamental traits of characterisation. What it suffers 
from is the narrowness of outlook, the lack of historic 
imagination (a lack so painfully evident in The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon) which reduces the vast panorama 
of history to the level of a mere back-cloth for domestic 
incident. If it could have possessed some of the qualities of 
Balzac’s inferior Sur Catherine de Medici, it might have 
been the first historical novel in the world. 

In a third article I shall conclude my remarks. 

E. A. B. 

P.S.—In the first article of this scries were two slight 
errors. The total of English novelists in the Chronological 
Table should have been printed eight instead of seven. 
The statement, “Merimee wrote no fiction but short 
stories,” should read “ Merimee wrote no great fiction,” etc. 
“ Merimee's historical novel, La Chronique du Eigne de 
Charles IX., is, of course, well known. 


A Needed Noun. 

Is the midst of an essay, I find myself writing that So- 
and-so “ was a great poet, but not a great writer of prose.” 
Wishing to balance nicelier the antithesis, I pause, seeking 
some single word equivalent to those three words, “ writer 
of prose.” Of course, I might change “ poet ” to “ writer 
of poetry.” But whoever has a sense of the value of any¬ 
thing— money, words, what not—is accordingly economical. 
Moreover, my space is limited. For the rest, “ writer of 
poetry ” strikes me as absurd. Yet not, indeed, as more 
absurd than “ writer of prose.” Surely, there must be some 
single word .... I ring for a dictionary .... 

“ Proskr ” (s.), a tedious speaker or writer.’T shake my, 
head. “Proserpina” . . . “ Prosing (a.), falking or 

writing tediously.” . . . “ Proslavery,” and many 
other red herrings. . . . “ Prosy (a.), like prose, dull 
and tedious.” I raise my eyebrows. Why these 
repeated sneers at prose? Let me look at the defini¬ 
tion of it. Turning back the page, I find “ Prose (s.), 
unmetrical or unrhymed [? unrimed] composition ; ordi¬ 
nary language; (v. a.), to write in prose, to make a tedious 
relation.” This is all very curious. “ Prosaic ” catches 
my eye; “ pertaining to prose; resembling prose ; dull; 
nninteresting.” And then “ Prosaism ’(s.) prose writing ; 
mere prose.” Poor prose! To have been weighed by 
Mr. Nuttall in the balance and have been found dull, 
tedious, uninteresting, and mere! What is w r rong with 
it? Or rather, what is wrong with Mr. Nuttall's scales ? 


Of course, there is bad prose, even as there is bad poetry. 
And in prose, as in poetry, the quantity of good work is 
tiny in comparison with the quantity of bad work. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Nuttall is (how could the maker of a popular 
dictionary not become) a man of gloomy temper ? Per¬ 
haps he can perceive only the dark side of things ? Let 
me find his definition of “ Poetic.” Doubtless, “ pertain¬ 
ing to poetry; resembling poetry; sugary; insincere.” 
. . . Yes, here we are: “ pertaining to poetry; possess¬ 

ing ”—what's this ?—“ tne peculiar beauties of poetry ; 
sublime.” Dear me! And hear him on Poetry. . . . 
“ The art of giving clear and rhythmic expression to ideal 
forms, which have been conceived in the fantasy with 
more or less of passion of soul and penetrative insight 
into reality.” If that is not sunnily sympathetic, what 
is ? Evidently Mr. Nuttall is convinced that of the two 
generic forms in literature one must be enthroned and 
hymned, the other kicked. Why does he draw this weird 
distinction ? Perhaps I am not quite fair to him. Tho 
maker of a popular dictionary must take the meanings of 
words as he finds them—as usage has made them. So 
let me absolve poor Mr. Nuttall, and blame merely the 
public’s usage, even as the priest at the door of the Taber¬ 
nacle may sometimes have relented at sight of the harm¬ 
less, hapless scapegoat, and have cursed in its stead the 
smug and naughty congregation. 

One of the prices men have to pay for their egoistic 
natures is a tendency to glorify whatever they cannot do, 
and to contemn whatever they can do. Most men cannot 
write in rime and metre. Most men can, and often do, 
write without those frills. And so, whereas they revere 
poetry, for the unfrilled sister-form they have no rever¬ 
ence at all. Far it is from them to acknowledge that the 
common form is as susceptible of beauty as the rare one 
is. When they are confronted with a piece of prose to 
whose beauty they are not impermeable, they have this 
simple way out of their difficulty: “ Oh,” they cry, “ this 
is not prose at all! This is poetry! ” Thus, according to 
one of Mr. Nuttall’s subsidiary definitions, poetry is “any 
composition, whether in verse or prose, which is at once 
nobly fervid and vividly imaginative.” In fact, you see, 
we must always hand over to poetry whatever treasure 
we may find in prose’s possessibn. For can prose have 
come by any treasure honestly ? Impossible! Such, at 
least, is the popular belief. One of its sources I have just 
shewn to you. But here is another. If prose were 
generally contemned for no other reason than that most 
men can write in it, this general contempt, which dates 
from time immemorial, would have arisen only with the 
general literacy produced by the late Mr. Forster’s famous 
Act. Human beings have always (except, perhaps, in 
time immemorial) possessed the faculty of speech. 
And they have always talked in prose. Thus, 
even before they could read or write prose, they were not 
much impressed by it. Because prose has always been 
talked, poetry has always been exalted as something apart, 
whilst prose has been bundled in with the common herd of 
things. 

A fatuously drawn distinction 1 For, though it is harder 
to w*rite bad poetry than to write bad prose, beautiful prose 
is as hardly written as is beautiful poetry. Hardlier, indeed. 
Prose is the unwieldier instrument. All the writers of 
good prose have written, from time to time, delightful 
verses. But few good poets have evolved two consecutive 
sentences of decent prose. I admit that not very many 
good poets seem to have attempted this evolution. Most 
of them, in their inflated pride, have disdained to write 
otherwise than “ anyhow ” in prose. But how few even of 
them who have respected their unusual medium have 
achieved through it any not feeble or grotesque result! 
Mr. Nuttall's is not the only book that lies before me as I 
write. There is also the “ Ulysses ” of Mr. Stephen 
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Phillips (whom I may, without fear of embroiling myself 
in controversy) call a good poet. Obviously, the stage 
directions throughout a play whose appeal is to the sense 
of beauty ought to be written beautifully. Else will the 
reader be jarred, even as in the theatre he would be jarred 
by some ugliness in that scenery or those dresses for 
which, in the book, these stage-directions are the sub¬ 
stitute. Mr. Phillips, evidently, has realised this simple 
truth. He has tried, evidently, to make the prose of his 
stage-directions worthy of his blank verse. And yet in 
the forecourt of Ulysses’ house, “ a wild scene of 
flinging fruits, and red, purple, and white flowers ensues.'’ 
This little sentence (which I have taken at random) is so 
full of faults that one hardly knows how to begin a 
criticism of it. However ... (1) “A scene of 

flinging fruits ” is not grammar. (2) To “ ensue,” in the 
sense of to “ follow,” is a horrid vulgarism. (8) “ Flowers 
ensues ” is a horrid sibilation. (4) So short a verb as 
“ ensues ” ought not to have been separated so far from 
its substantive. It comes as an anticlimax at the end of 
the sentence; more especially so because it is a matter-of- 
fact word preceded by a number of picturesque words. 

(5) The punctuation is wrong, inasmuch as it does not 
follow the meaning of the sentence. Technically, it is 
all right. But that is not enough. If you read the 
sentence aloud, making no pause except at the comma after 
“ red,” the result is gibberish. Reading it to yourself, 
you see what it means, but with a consciousness of 
being jerked. As it stands, the sentence could not have 
been punctuated better; but for that reason, among many 
reasons, it should not have stood at all. A sentence that 
cannot be so punctuated that the reader shall be unconscious 
of the punctuation ought to be reconstructed altogether. 

(6) —But I have said enough to show you some of the 
differences between good prose and bad, and to convict 
Mr. Phillips of writing here the latter kind in despite of 
his wish to write the former. Through blank-verse he 
achieves a continuous effect of beauty; through prose, a 
continuous effect of cheapness. And, even as this stage- 
direction is typical of its fellows, so is Mr. Phillips of his 
peers in poetry. They, like him, cannot write decent prose. 
Still less can they or he produce through prose an effect of 
beauty. And the reason is not that prose is less essen¬ 
tially than verse a medium for beauty, but because prose 
is the more difficult art. You remember Pater’s advice to 
the young man who hankered after a prose style ? “ Write 
poetry for the present: it is so much easier.” It is easier 
to stir the sense of beauty through poetry, because therein 
you have the sensuous recurrence of appointed rhythms, 
the sensuous accident of rimes. In prose, even as you must 
eschew rimes, so must you eschew any regular and explicit 
rhythms; and yet, without rhythm—rhythms that beat time 
to its meaning—prose makes a quite vain appeal. Sensibility 
to the subtle rhythms of prose is much more rare than 
sensibility to the rhythms of poetry, even as blank verse is 
less popular than rimed verse. (That is another reason 
why poets are exalted above writers of prose.) But, for 
those who have ears to hear them, these rhythms of prose 
are as magical as the rhythms of poetry—more magical, 
inasmuch as they are subtler and more rare. 

Prose can achieve much that poetry cannot achieve— 
the by-laws of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
for example. But, for the true critic of literature, 
nothing that is within the scope of poetry is beyond 
the scope of prose. What poem in this language is more 
potent in its appeal through beauty to emotion than is 
the prose of the Song of Solomon ? In its appeal through 
beauty to the reason, what poem is more potent than is 
Pater’s prosaic description of La Gioconda, or than his less 
famous, yet not less lovely, praise of Botticelli's Madonnas, 
marred though that passage is by its saliently iambic end¬ 
ing ? The true critic of literature is as grateful to the 


nineteenth century for its writers of prose as for its poets* 
For by it the shackles which its predecessor had riveted 
were filed off poetry and prose alike. Prose became, by 
its grace, once more a medium for beauty. And yet, 
despite the noble work done by men so various as Ruskin 
and Stevenson, Pater and Newman, one feels that the full 
glory of prose, as a medium for beauty, was not realised 
by them—is not yet realised, save by a few. Prose is not 
vet written as frankly for its own sake as poetry. It ought to 
be. Of course, I do not mean that it ought not to be 
continued as a vehicle for every kind of didactic purpose. 
But it ought also to be used, by those who could well use 
it so, for the expression of merely lyrical feeling. In 
modern English prose there are, it is true, many lyrical 
passages, but they are always sandwiched apologetically in 
the midst of expository writing. The only separate prose- 
lyrics that I can recall, written in English, are translations 
from another language—such as Mr. Andrew Lang’s trans¬ 
lations from Theocritus. I recommend that dear little 
book as an incentive to young writers of prose. It will 
embolden them to be merely lyrical, thus hastening the 
day when writers of prose shall be as specific and distinct a 
class as poets are now, and when forty among the younger 
of them shall have a whole book of non-comparative criti¬ 
cism written about them by Mr. William Archer. 

In view of that glad day it is all the more needful 
that we should find some single word equivalent to 
“ writer of prose.” I have rejected “ proser.” “ Prosers 
of the Younger Generation ” would not do at all. 
But a second scrutiny of Mr. Nuttall’s pages has just 
revealed to me a word which I had overlooked. 
“ Prosaist (s.), a prose writer.” Mr. Nuttall, I regret 
to say, adds “one who cannot rise above prose.” But 
no matter. The word is too rare to have been imbued 
with a contemptuous significance. It is, to all intents and 
purposes, a new word. It is the very word I wanted. . . 
And so, closing these intercalary reflections, I will return 
to my essay, take a new pen, and write that So-and-so was 
“ a great poet but not a great prosaist. . .” Yes, the 
word looks very well indeed. I shall use it often. May it 
pass into the currency. 

Max Beerbobm. 


In the Air. 

11. 

Thanks to Mr. Chamberlain and Count von Biilow a con¬ 
siderable number of English people were recently induced 
to suspend their interest in Mr. Mnclaren's eleven and the 
progress of the Association Cup Ties, and to contemplate 
—with astonishment—the attitude of Germans toward* 
themselves. Some of these went so far as to speculate, 
or to read speculations, on the future relations of the two 
countries. The newspapers having ceased to agitate the 
matter, it is to be supposed that most of these infrequent 
politicians have ceased to exercise their intellects on it, 
and have returned to more congenial themes. But one 
still comes across a few people whose conversation includes 
an occasional reference, between golf and fly-fishing, to the 
Gentians and their Chancellor and their caricatures, and 
the title of this article is not inappropriate. 

The Academy is not the place for politics, and I have no 
intention of intruding my political opinions on its readers. 
The recent fuss about the Germans does not, indeed, call 
for political speculation antontr those of us who are seriously 
interested in the foreign relations of the Empire. It told 
nothin;? new to such persons as to German feeling, and 
they are further aware that the future course of Germany 
in regard to ourselves depends neither on caricatures nor 
on Chancellors, but on German mothers. It is a question 
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of economics. If the birth-rate in Germany maintains its 
present average—well, it is a temptation to write some¬ 
thing practical for once, but I forbear. My purpose is 
to suggest a few reflections on the facts, and not on the 
political consequences, if any, of our feeling for Germans 
and of theirs for us. 

To the average Englishman’s mind the individual Ger¬ 
man has never presented an ideally attractive picture. 
When the Hanoverians came over they were accepted as a 
political necessity, but that necessity, or supposed neces¬ 
sity, of putting foreigners in our high places rankled. 
George I.’s German favourites and mistresses, like Wil¬ 
liam’s Dutch minions previously, were bitterly resented by 
English society. We were pleased to say, truthfully or not, 
that they expressed a coarser civilisation than our own; 
when we could not get what we wanted from them, we 
formed cliques and laughed at them. The same even, 
with George II.’s Court. If you read Hervey’s memoirs you 
observe that though he was a Court favourite and the 
intimate friend of Queen Caroline, he writes always of the 
Royal Family as a man superciliously noting the manners 
and customs of his inferiors. You remember Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s account of the death of George II.: it might be the 
cynically amused description of the ridiculous end of a 
notoriously ridiculous shopkeeper in his neighbourhood. I 
will not press the hostility of the great Whigs towards 
George III.’s Court—an hostility diverting in Lady Sarah 
Lennox’s letters—because it was almost entirely political, 
and the anti-German feeling is little apparent. But the 
earlier animosity sank through all classes of English people, 
and was found ready to be revived when the Prince Consort 
first came over. In later years the competition of Ger¬ 
mans sojourning amongst us lias been felt by Englishmen 
in most walks of life, and has not increased the attractive¬ 
ness of the mental picture. As the first Lord Holland 
said of Scotchmen (very unfairly, of course) in connection 
with Lord Bute’s unpopularity, “ every man has found one 
in his way at some time or other.” So the individual 
German has not been popular. 

But our foreign policy for the last two hundred years 
has begotten a vague national idea that Germans in 
general are our natural allies, and the average Englishman 
has looked for their sympathy with our aims as a nation, 
until the other day, as a matter of course. This com¬ 
plexity of attitude is the precise converse of his attitude to 
France. The individual Frenchman has been popular 
among us for many years Louis Philippe complained to 
Victor Hugo of the insults of an English crowd, but I 
imagine that was the last of such incidents. The fun we 
poke at the individual Frenchman is always good-natured, 
and we have been quite ready to defer to his criticism oi 
our manners. Until the Revolution, indeed, the influence 
of France on this country, through our aristocracy, which 
was thoroughly at home in Paris, through literature, and 
through art, had been continuous, mutual, and welcome, 
and was renewed at once after the great war. But ever 
since that war there has been an idea in the average Eng¬ 
lishman’s mind that the French were his natural enemies, 
even though, like Sir Philip Sidney, he could speak of 
“ that sweet enemy, France.” It is said that in the Crimean 
war Lord Raglan, from force of habit, used to speak of the 
enemy as “ the French.” And so, even now, with all our 
intercourse with France, in spite of the facts that for every 
Englishman who can read German a hundred can read 
French, that we like the French personally and dislike the 
Germans, there is still this idea in the average English¬ 
man’s mind: that France is our natural enemy, and that 
Germany will see us through. I take this prejudice to be 
in part a result of the intellectual sloth which is our pre¬ 
sent greatest fault and greatest danger. For it can be 
proved beyond doubt, and it is not a matter of mere opinion 
—which I said I would avoid—at all, that there neither is, 


nor is likely to be, any reasonable cause of quarrel between 
us and France, and that there must inevitably be a growing 
rivalry between us and Germany. If, then, we would only- 
take the trouble to think, we might at last rid ourselves of 
a preconception which the cleverest diplomatists in Europe 
know how to use. In a general way one admits that think¬ 
ing is a vice, of course; and if we were alone in the world 
no one more than I would rejoice in the growing unpopu¬ 
larity of the process. But we are not. 

One point in the recent outburst is, I think, creditable 
to the emotional capacity of both races. The Latin races, 
in which it is the incorrect custom to include the French, 
generally produce emotion in accordance with interest. 
But we sentimental Northerners are above that. The 
Germans, on the one hand, could not keep in their hatred 
of us, although, pending the construction of a certain navy, 
it is obviously to their advantage to be on good terms with 
us ; and we, on the other hand, were found believing that 
because the Kaiser honoured the memory of Queen Victoria 
he would always be our “ friend,” whatever the ambitions 
and views of his subjects. Dear sentimentalists that wo 
are, both of us! 

As for this German hatred of ourselves, it is of a far 
simpler nature, and of far simpler antecedents, than our 
complex feelings towards them. It has also been sufficiently 
explained by other people. But one element of it seems 
to puzzle the experts, and I fancy I know the solution. 
Why (ask the experts) do the German professors and 
educated professional class hate ua? Surely they ought 
to sympathise with enlightened, progressive England! 
They must be jealous, we suppose, say the experts. Alas! 
I think that flattering answer quite incorrect. These pro¬ 
fessors are not jealous of our superior enlightenment; 
they are bitterly indignant that we are not more 
enlightened .than wo are. They belong to a class com¬ 
paratively poor but better instructed and far more zealous 
for knowledge than the same class in England. They see 
over here the largest numerically, most wealthy, and most 
leisured class that any country not professedly slave¬ 
owning has produced, and they see it more trivially inte¬ 
rested and occupied, less generous of its envied leisure 
for the service of the mind, than even its own proletariate. 
They see, moreover, great endowments of knowledge, 
and much money professedly spent on it, and they see 11 
result (in education and research alike) quite pitifully 
inadequate. Personally, I think they over-estimate the 
importance of knowledge. It has not (as we have seen in 
some recent publications for wbioh German professors are 
responsible) brought social civilisation, or good taste, or 
wit, to themselves. But let us be fair. If you are a 
zealot for knowledge, and see large numbers of wealthv 
and leisured people caring nothing for it, content to be 
ignorant, and content that others should be ignorant, 
the sight is exasperating, no doubt. It is an element we 
should not forget when we talk of German spite, and one 
we might even remember when we talk of English enlight¬ 
enment. It would be a pity if, because we know ourselves 
innocent of the shameful charges actually made, we should 
think also that nothing but our superiority was the cause 
of them. 

G. S. Sthebt. 


Read Homer, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor: 

Verse will seem prose ; but still persist- to read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need.” 

John SiiEKFinr.il. Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

Essay on Poetry. 
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Drama. 

Literary Drama. 

On the first night of Mr. Anthony Hope's new comedy at the 
Garrick Theatre, a critic, who is himself a man of letters, 
surprised me by saying that, though the play was not 
dramatic, it was still literary. He meant it to be, in its 
way, a compliment, though he discriminated by saying, as 
a higher compliment, that Ibsen was not literary. I have 
never been able to see that any written work can be, in a 
true sense, literature, if it does not precisely answer the 
purpose of its existence. Now, a play is written to be 
acted, and it will not be literature merely because its 
sentences are nicely written. It will be literature, 
dramatics literature, if, in addition to being nicely written, 
it has the qualities which make a stage-play a good stage- 
play. Ibsen’s plays are in the best sense of the word 
literary, because they express their ideas through a per¬ 
fectly successful use of the conditions of the stage, because 
they deal profoundly with life through the medium which 
they have chosen for expression. 

I allow to Mr. Anthony Hope's comedy all kinds of nega¬ 
tive merits, and a few slight merits of a positive kind. It is 
not, sentence by sentence, badly written; the sentences are 
neatly turned, with a neatness which Mr. Pinero, for in¬ 
stance, has never acquired. It is not ■without ideas; and 
the ideas, so far as they go, have a certain aouteness. It 
is entirely without vulgarity, or any kind of bad form. In 
the last act it moves swiftly, becomes really amusing, sug¬ 
gests an ironical outlook on things. But think for an 
instant of a play like “ The Importance of Being Earnest,' 
which haa been revived with such instant and inevitable 
success at the St. James’s. Oscar Wilde was a philosopher 
in masquerade, and he had perfected one art: the art of 
the stage. It is not because every sentence is amusing in 
itself that people go to see his comedies; it is because the 
“ fundamental brain-work ” of his comedies is adequate: 
it is because they do exactly what they aim at doing. There 
is the genuine literary faculty’, making drama: how dif¬ 
ferent a thing from the amusing and correctly-expressed 
by-play of such stage trifles as “ Pilkerton’s Peerage," 
which we are all so ready to call literary' merely because 
they are not illiterate! 

But it is, after all, in the other play of the week that 
the question of literary drama presents itself most sig¬ 
nificantly. Mr. Tree’s production of Mr. Stephen Phillips s 
" Ulysses,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is full of interest 
for all to whom the poetic drama is of interest. The 
play was magnificently staged, capably acted, the verse 
was spoken with care, and, if it was drawled a little 
beyond measure, that is a fault far more pardonable 
than the customary prose gabble. Mr. Phillips, as we 
know, is a writer of careful and often felicitous verse : 
he has a temperate charm, a graceful sense of epithet, a 
genuine poetic feeling: and lie has a firm hold on his 
material: he can make his poetry hold the stage. Here, 
it might seem, is the true literary drama, drama and 
literature at once. There is an action that moves there 
are plausible characters, who speak in clear and elegant 
verse. AVhat more do we want / 

We want something more. and. if we are to have great 
poetic drama, we must have this something more. Poetry 
is one thing, stagecraft is another ; and there are different 
kinds of poetry as there are different kinds of stagecraft. 
The action of ‘ Ulysses” is theatrical, the language is 
idyllic. The two tendencies struggle throughout the play, 
the action breaking away from the words wherever the 
words are fine, and the words stopping the action to give 
utterance to a recitation. Here and there a fine line 
corresponds with a fine dramatic moment, as when Tele- 


machus, urged by Athene to rise up against the Suitors, 
his enemies, and answering: “ Goddess, I am but one, and 
they are many,” is answered by Athene: ‘‘Thou art in¬ 
numerable as thy wrongs.” But take the end of the 
second act, the escape from Hades, and see how' that 
opportunity for fine dramatic poetry is wasted in theatrical 
shrieks: “I come—I come—I stagger up to thee,” and 
the like; in descriptive asides: “ 0 whirling dead! And 
a great swirl of souls,” and the like; and in mere 
squabbles with ghosts, who “circle over him with cries, 
obscuring him.” Again, the one great emotional opportu¬ 
nity in the play, the one great opportunity for passion, 
the scene on the island of Ogygia between Ulysses and 
Calypso, has many touohes of meditative prettiness, but 
not a single note of passion. Throughout, every character 
speaks as he is told, and he speaks as Mr. Phillips speaks, 
in narrative or idyllic verse. The poetry might be 
detached from the dramatic framework and the framework 
would stand exactly as it did before. Now, true dramatio 
poetry is an integral part of the dramatic framework, 
which, indeed, at its best, it makes. “ Ulysses ” is a 
spectacle-drama, with a commentary in verse. At its best 
it reaches only what Coleridge, contrasting Schiller with 
Shakespeare, called “ the material sublime.” It has not 
flowered up out of a seed of hidden beauty; such beauty 
as it has, and it has beauty, is wrought from without, 
and presents itself to us as decoration. 

' Mr. Phillips is at his best when dealing with Greek sub¬ 
jects ; he loves clear outline, simplicity of action. But his 
Ulysses is not a Greek of the heroic age; he is, as Dr. 
Todhunter, speaking of Mr. Phillips, acutely says in this 
month’s Fortnightly Review, " classical in the decorative 
sense in which Lord Leighton’s work was classical.” He 
goes through many adventures successfully, commenting 
on them by the way. Athene praises him for his craft, but 
lie is without that wisdom which, in the Greek conception 
of prudence, went hand in liand with craft. Contrast him, 
I will not say with Homer, but with the lofty poetry of 
Mr. Bridges, the grave and strenuous poetry of Tennyson. 
He is a well-constructed figure of a man; but prick him, 
and the sawdust would run out. 

The poetic drama, if it is to become a genuiue thing, 
must be conceived as drama, and must bold us, as a 
play of Ibsen’s holds us, by the sheer interest of its 
representation of life. It must live, and it must live 
in poetry, as in its natural atmosphere. The verse must 
speak as straight as prose, but with a more beautiful 
voice. It must avoid rhetoric as scrupulously as Ibsen 
avoids rhetoric. It must not “ make poetry,” how¬ 
ever good in its way. Here, for instance, is one of the 
most effective speeches in “ Ulysses,” for effective it cer¬ 
tainly was, just as the Italian aria was effective in the 
opera which it interrupted : 

Then have the truth ; I speak as a man speaks ; 

Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 

This odorous amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss. 

And low dirge of the lilv-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers.— 
Palls on my heart. Ah God ! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge. 

You lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing crags. 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud: — 

To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 

To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 

To spring alive upon her precipices. 

And huri the singing spear into the air ; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand. 

And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 

To look into the eyes of her who bore me. 

And slaep his knees who ’gat me in his joy, 

Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 
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Some of that is good descriptive verse, but it is all de¬ 
clamation, none of it is speoch. Now, between declama¬ 
tion and dramatic poetry there is a great gulf. The actor 
loves declamation, because it gives him an opportunity to 
recite, and every actor loves to recite poetry. It provides 
him with a pulpit. He does not like to realise, any more 
than his author likes to realise, that every line of poetry 
which is not speech is bad dramatic poetry. 

Arthur Stmons. 


Art. 

Claude and Another. 

As a nation we take a sporting interest in art. Nothing 
rouses the average touring Briton so effectually as to be 
told that Miohael Angelo painted the frescoes on the ceil¬ 
ing of the Sistine Chapel in twenty-two months; or that 
a statue was carved from a single block of marble; or 
that Milan Cathedral bears the weight of 4,000 statues. 
The statues may be trumpery, lifeless images, but 4,000— 
think of it! Or that there is an artist now living who, 
having no hands, produces pictures by holding the brush 
between his toes. Take the average Briton to the Ansidei 
Madonna, tell him it cost the nation £14 per square inch, 
and he will fall at once into the proper attitude of reverence. 
Claude may be to him a mere name, vaguely associated 
with Turner, and one Claude, or six Claudes, might fail 
to make his heart beat faster. But thirty-two pictures 
by Claude, with sixty-four drawings thrown in, hanging 
on the w-alls of Burlington House! It is a big thing! It 
has a sporting interest! The Old Masters’ Exhibition 
must be visited. 

But Claude will not rouse the enthusiasm of the average 
Briton. The classical landscape is out of favour. We 
have become more exacting about landscape since his day. 
With Mr. Corbet elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, with Mr. Stott and Mr. Amesby Brown at his 
heels, we have learnt to demand a simpler, a more direct 
method—one that will give instant pleasure without 
trouble. The ruined castle perched upon a hill has had 
its day ; nymphs and shepherds that never were on shore 
or field have been banished for a human interest more 
authentic than Claude’s. His figures are often grotesque ; 
indeed, Claude, when he sold a picture, was wont to say 
that he made no charge for the people in it. 

Bora 1600. We are apt to forget that fact when we 
purse the brow and protest against the formalism of his 
landscapes. But Claude of Lorraine is a great name, and 
he had his great triumphs and a long and joyous life, 
wandering through Europe, always painting, though 
during his later years he suffered much from gout and 
other maladies.” He had a Pope at his feet. Did he 
uot refuse to sell “ Villa Madama,” his favourite picture, 
although Clement. IX. offered for it as muoh gold as would 
cover the canvas ? And in after years Turner—well, every¬ 
body knows the story of Turner’s admiration for Claude ; 
how the Englishman produced his Liber Studiorum in 
rivalry with Claude’s Liber Veritatis, and how he left 
two Claudes to the nation, cn the express condition that 
they should always hang side by side with two of his own 
pictures, thus challenging his self-sought rival from the 
grave. The compact has been faithfully kept. Side by 
side in the “ Frenoh School ” room of the National Gallery 
hang the four pictures, and it is not patriotism alone that 
compels an Englishman to give his vote to Turner. It 
would have astonished Claude could he have had prevision 
of the extremes of criticism' that the generations would 
give to his pictures, He was not one whom painters or 


critics oan ignore. His was no level road. In one picture 
he will soar to a height where only the greatest can emu¬ 
late him, and sink to a depth where an art student would 
be ashamed to be seen. Ruskin worked through him like 
a shuttle through a loom. A column of the index to 
Modern Painters is given to Claude. In that monu¬ 
mental work, a living refutation of Ruskin’s momentary 
mood of pessimism, when he said: “ What makes me ill 
is not my work, but the sense that nothing comes of it,” 
Claude is blamed eloquently for his faults, but to him are 
also given suoh credentials as: “ His aerial effects are 
unequalled”; “he had sincerity of purpose”; “he first 
set the piotorial sun in the pictorial heaven.” Also this 
hard saying: “ So far as he felt the truth, he tried to be 
true; but he never felt it enough to sacrifice supposed 
propriety or habitual method to it.” 

Two hundred and twenty years have passed since Claude 
died, and, whether we moderns like his pictures or not, 
there can be no doubt of the influence of his original, un¬ 
equal genius on landscape art. Corot, Turner, Constable 
all looked at him, and learnt from this temperamental 
painter, who was able to express the emotions of things 
seen in the glow of his imagination, but not the forms of 
the things themselves. Skies, distances, setting suns, 
ruined castles immersed in a dusky glow—dream pictures— 
were for ever shaping and reshaping themselves in his 
mind’s eye. You must not take a Claude in detail; you 
must not judge him by his ugly foregrounds. He must 
be met half-way. The full mind must go to the compre¬ 
hension of him. With Claude the whole atones for the 
part. He was two-thirds poet and one-third painter, 
joyous in expressing the visions that rose in his imagina¬ 
tion, indifferent to the accessories that were necessary to 
complete the scene. He will draw waves looking like a 
ploughed field, animals that would not be allowed by the 
foreman of a Noah’s Ark factory, figures that would just 
pass in a marionette show, and in the same picture show 
passages of distance that carry the eye through soft grada¬ 
tions, over miles of country, skies shimmering with suffused 
light, and touched with the mystery of infinitude. So it 
oomes to pass that before the Claudes you will hear such 
remarks as : “ I don’t like them a bit,” and “ Aren’t they 
lovely, perfectly lovely! So soft—such evening colour.” 
Claude just painted well what he felt—painted better than 
he knew, and worse than he knew. When he let his brush 
feel its way through infinity, he was great; where he par¬ 
ticularised, he failed. 

“ Trojan Women Burning Greek Ships ” is a case in 
point. The incidents in the foreground are ridiculous— 
laughable. The ships are rocking at anchor in an impos¬ 
sible place close to the shore. The Trojan women, clad like 
dancers in a comic opera, with lighted torches in their hands, 
are going about their task as light-heartedly as if they were 
playing Kiss-in-the-Ring, quite indifferent to the Greeks 
who are running down the hillside from their encampment 
to overwhelm them. Claude never gave a second thought 
to those ships, or women, or soldiers. He never observed 
any of them in life. He looked up, as we look up, past the 
Trojans and the Greeks to the real Claude—to the decora¬ 
tive treatment of the masts and flags, to the opening 
sea, to the sky, cloudy but alight. With a little effort—it 
needs an effort—the thirty odd ugly, ill-drawn figures of 
dancers and musicians in “ La Recompense du Village ’’ tre 
forgotten in the beauty of the gleaming landscape that 
stretches away beyond the valley. So sure does one 
become of Claude at his best—the mellow, luminous, far- 
seeing Claude—that from some of the pictures attributed 
to him here, harsh in colour, derisive of values, one turns 
away with the remark, “ They are not Claude’s.” 

In two of the pictures at Burlington House Claude is his 
true, simple, compelling self One, of course, is “ The 
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Enchanted Castle.” I was fortunate in-catching sight of 
that magical picture when I first entered the gallery, and 
it. oused in me that feeling of tolerance for which a room- 
full of aged classical landscapes plead. Here is Claude 
without his limitations. He painted his dream of an en¬ 
chanted castle rising from a rocky shore by a blue sea, 
under a quiet sky, bathed it all in a luminous atmosphere, 
made one part as indefinite as the other, then awoke from, 
his dream, and lo 1 there it was on the canvas. Equally 
happy was he with “ A Shepherd Playing on a Pipe.” A 
river winds through the middle distance, blue hills stretch 
away to the horizon, where the sun sets in a daffodil sky, 
the shepherd piping to his good-bye. In these two 
pictures Claude expressed what he was always striving to 
express, his strongest emotion—the emotion that charges 
reflective souls as the sun sinks in the West. What had 
Trojans and Greeks to do with him 1 
And what has Pinturicchio, the " little painter,” one of 
Perugino’s assistants, to do with Mr. Beerbohm Tree? A 
very proper question; but the answer is ready. Mr. Tree 
has placed Ulysses upon the stage; Pinturicchio put him 
into a picture—a picture now hanging in the National Gal¬ 
lery, which seems to me, as it has always seemed, the very 
embodiment of romance. It is all delightfully unreal, 
and yet the unrealities seem quite natural, and do not 
offend, like Claude’s Greeks and Trojans. Ulysses comes 
tripping into the room where Penelope is sitting at her 
loom. He is young, fair, and fresh, with a scarlet cap upon 
his head, and long ringlets, carefully ironed, falling upon 
his neck. His red pantaloons are a little shrunken, and he 
has lost his shoes: otherwise he is as spick-and-span as the 
suitors, who stand in Peruginesque attitudes about the 
door. Penelope is not surprised by his return. Why 
should she be surprised ? She lives in the age of marvels. 
Her husband’s adventures are no new thing to her. She 
has but to incline her head to the window, and tuere, just 
outside, is a peep of the great world, with Ulysses’ adven¬ 
tures, minutely painted, cle^r as a camera obscura land¬ 
scape. Nothing is natural, but it is true romance. Ulysses 
has come home. C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Unknowable and the Knowable. 

“ Flocculbnt ” is, I am afraid, the politest epithet with 
which I can qualify Dr. Oliver Lodge’s Presidential Address 
to the Psychical Research Society last Friday afternoon. 
Starting with the position, which he admitted he held—as 
all must who do so—on other than scientifically demon¬ 
strable grounds, that human existence persists after bodily 
death, Principal Lodge shadowed forth a wild theory that 
" the whole of any one of us is not incarnated in these ter¬ 
restrial bodies,” but that successive fragments of the indi¬ 
vidual might be taken into—and, I suppose, ejected irom — 
the body, one at a time, until the whole of them had there¬ 
by received the “ practical training obtainable by incarnate 
life.” The discarhate parts might, he suggested even more 
vaguely, in the meantime sink into some huge being like 
tlie World-Soul or Immanent Mind of the Platohists, to 
which " space and time are not the barriers and limitations 
they nppear to us.” Such a theory seemed to him to have 
the advantage of explaining the phenomena of re-incarna¬ 
tion, of telepathy, or that action at a distance which Dr. 
Lodge, like other men of science, rejects when applied to 
physical phenomena like magnetism, and of *' trance- 
lucidity,” which he defined as “ the undoubted fact, as it 
appears to me, that under certain conditions the mouth 
can speak and the hand write concerning things wholly out¬ 
side the normal ken of the mind usually controlling them.” 
The bow of Apollo is not always bent, and we must remem¬ 
ber that Faraday was a Sandemanian; but, really, when 


one thinks that this is the distinguished physicist who 
discovered, as I have been told, by pure inductive reason¬ 
ing rather than by experiment, the ” coherer” of wireless 
telegraphy simultaneously with Branly, one feels tempted 
to murmur with John Huss, O sancta simplicitas! 

Among the arguments—if we may thus dignify a series 
of woolly suggestions—with which Dr. Lodge supported his 
thesis, the contention, evidenced by a long string of poetical 
quotations, that many great thinkers, such as Plato, Virgil, 
Kant, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, had imagined a world- 
soul, was the most prominent. The metaphysical mind 
delights, indeed, in these appeals to authority rather than 
to experience; but does any really scientific investigator 
nowadays believe that the human mind is free to imagine 
what it chooses? The more we look into such matters, the 
more clear it becomes to us that the actions of man’s mind 
are subject to laws as unvarying as those which limit tne 
actions of his body ; and that the effect of atavism on the 
one hand, and of the environment on the other, is to reduce 
the part played by free-will in such matters to a minimum. 
No one, to make a convenient bull, ever imagines the un¬ 
imaginable ; and the imagination of the most gifted of us 
is at the best a sort of patchwork of the facts of human 
experience. No painter in any age has ever succeeded 111 
personifying evil in the shape of the devils of theology in 
any other way than by combining the parts of the various 
animals most hostile to man. The devil with bull's hoi ns, 
lion’s teeth, bat's wings, a snake for a tail, emaciated 
human body, and cock’s legs, grins at us from the oldest 
Chaldean sculptures in the same guise as in the etchings of 
Callot, and in this case the date of the discovery of the 
elder document is conclusive against any conscious borrow¬ 
ing. Nor when man sets himself to imagine beings higher 
than himself can he ever get out of certain fixed grooves. 
The Hindu type of god, with many pairs of arms and legs, 
which at first sight seems to show some originality of 
treatment, was accidentally produced, as Borne archaeo¬ 
logists think, by the practice known to heralds as dimidia- 
tion; while twenty centuries of Christianity have never 
succeeded in producing any representation of angels differ¬ 
ing from the sexless beings in long robes and with anato¬ 
mically impossible wings which were devised in the 
earliest stage of Byzantine art. Nor is evidence wanting 
for other matters beside art. Dr. Jastrow once 
took fifty persons at haphazard and induced them to 
write down what was then uppermost in their thoughts, 
with the result that he found the great majority were all 
of them thinking the same thing. The human mind is 
to all appearance like a kaleidoscope, which, instead '' 
creating any new design, does nothing but reproduce in 
uncertain order recombinations of old ones. 

Does this explain why many antiquated super¬ 
stitions—survivals in every sense of the word— 
such as astrology, alchemy, and the " spirit materiali¬ 
sations” with which much of Dr. Lodge’s address 
was occupied, are perpetually cropping up after 
repeated exposures of their futility? I think it does, 
for the researches of Tvlor, Herbert Spencer, Frazer, and 
others have shown them to be the mental stock-in-trade of 
almost every savage or primitive race yet discovered, and 
the inherited tendency to reproduce them must therefore 
be very great. And it should be noticed that every one 
of these absurd imaginings conceals some tiny grain of fact 
or probability that just brings it within the scope of 
imaginable things. Astrology, “ the crazy mother of a 
discreet daughter,” finds some support in the fact that the 
light of the sun kills harmful bacilli, while, according to 
some physiologists, his summer heat, when excessive, pre¬ 
disposes men’s minds to outbreaks and revolutions. Hence 
it might lie held that certain movements of the sun and 
his attendant planets, which may possibly have a reflex 
action on his own, may have been observed in past times 
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to precede, like the “pinchmgs and'yowlings” of the 
Laird of Kedgauntlet’s ape, “ ill weather or disturbances 
in the State.” As for alchemy. Professor Crum Brown’s 
lecture on Electrolysis, which succeeded Dr. Lodge’s ad¬ 
dress at only a few hours’ interval, merely put into popular 
language the generally accepted scientific fact that the 
atom or “ indivisible ” quantity of most chemical elements 
can now, by means of electricity, be further decomposed, 
until the atom of hydrogen alone appears to contain no, 
less than 700 component parts or “ ions,” every one of 
them, as Dr. Lodge himself has said, as far apart from 
its neighbour as the planets from one another. If, there¬ 
fore—and it is in our present state of knowledge a pretty 
large if —we could reverse the electrolytic process, and 
substitute synthesis for analysis, to change one element into 
another, and thus transmute metals, which was the chief 
aim of alchemy, would be mere child’s play. Nor does 
the belief in a spirit-world, near to, but invisible to us, 
under ordinary conditions, present any insuperable diffi¬ 
culty to our imagination. In the bacteria, always present 
but unknown to us until a few years ago, we have a race 
of beings, some helpful and some hurtful to man, cor¬ 
responding in some respects to the spirits who are said to 
materialise for the edification of Dr. Lodge’s friends; while 
the terrible phenomena of hystero-epilepsy, as studied at 
the Salpetrifere and elsewhere, afford some excuse for the 
theory suggested by Dr. Lodge that spirits “ may some¬ 
times take possession” of human beings. What science 
knows, however, is that the construction put by the super¬ 
stitious upon these facts is wrong. Judicial astrology and 
its derivative palmistry are impostures, because the sun; 
does not, as the framers of these pseudo-sciences thought, 
move round the earth, or make a “ square figure ” with a 
certain point upon it when it appears to do so. Alchemy 
was a fraud because the synthesis, not yet possible, of the 
chemical elements cannot be influenced, as the alchemists 
asserted it could, by long prayers, the observation of the 
heavens, or the practice of magic. As to the spirit theory, 
the apparent analogy between this and the facts just men¬ 
tioned breaks down at once when it is seen that, while 
bacteria can be made by proper means to appear to any 
person everywhere, fifty years of investigation have shown 
that neither materialisations, thumps on the table, nor 
trance utterances can be produced to order or under what 
are known as test conditions. In like manner, the facta 
of “ possession ” can only now be attributed to spirit 
agency by what I must call prejudiced or ignorant ob¬ 
servers. Thus Dr. Nevius, a missionary in China, after 
witnessing some hystero-epileptic attacks among the 
natives, was induced a few years ago to publish a book, 
in which he argued that the demon possession of the New 
Testament was extant in our own times, which is, I sup¬ 
pose, what Professor Percy Gardner alluded to when he 
lately hinted that “ nervous diseases may not have a merely 
physical origin.” Yet how absurd must such reasoning 
appear to men of science like Charcot’s successor, Dr. 
Janet, who has shown by irrefragable proof, founded on a 
psychical research very different from that practised by 
Dr. Lodge’s society, that all the phenomena of demon pos¬ 
session can, with suitable subjects, be produced and put 
an end to absolutely at the will of the operator! 

Does it follow from this that such speculations as those 
of Dr. Lodge are entirely outside the category of things 
knowablel By no means. All superstitions, frankly re¬ 
cognised as such, afford, when classified and sifted, valuable 
data for the study of the human mind. But of First Causes, 
such as we must suppose the World-Soul to be, science 
knows nothing. I should like to modify the somewhat 
crude statement of Mr. Karl Pearson, that “ First Causes 
have no existence for science,” into the assertion that they 
are unknowable to us in our present state of knowledge. 
Whether this does not render them unfit subjects for pro- 


A. & G. BLACK. 

LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

In orown 8vo, oloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Reprinted from The Academy , where they appeared under the title 

THINGS SEEN. 


“ Mr. Hind has a real sense of the beauty and the wonder in little external 
things, chance meetings and partings, contrasts of man and nature, the Jolly 
humour of the streets, aDd the calm solitudes of the open road with “ the wind 
on the heath, brother! . . . Mr. Hind always writes agreeably—with the gift 
of innuendo , which is the indispensable gift for writers of notes, intended to 
suggest moods rather than to describe them.”- The Timet. 

u Without being anything of a visionary like Blake, Mr. Hind has the gift of 
doable sight. Behind quite common things and actions he sees another 
significance—he sees the irony, the contradictions, the humour, the laughter 
the disappointments and hidden affections that attend the average human soul, 
often unnoticed by itself. And the art of his method is that he makes us, too* 
see all these things without drawing special attention to them. . . . The little 
chapters have much the effect of lyrics—drama ic lyrics, dramatic monologues 
or idylls, if you will .”-Daily Chronicle. 

" We had supposed that these were the work of more than one hand, and 
congratulate Mr. Hind on the variety of his experience and his faculty of 
vision. The irony of life, an idea prevalent with all modem writers, which the 
title suggests, runs through these glimpses without happily the drapery of 
jargon in which many modems think it desirable to clothe it.”— Athenwum. 

“ Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist style, showing & keen eye 
for incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book will by its serious tone and much varied interest attract any 
thoughtful reader of refined taste.”’— Scotsman. 

44 His impressions are not haTd, cold photographs, hut vivid sketches suffnsed 
with half jocular human insight and half whimsical comprehension. Their 
satire does not hurt, their irony is mixed with pity; and, moreover, these 
pictorial sentiments have a softening and‘healing power’which is rare in 
contemporary literature. Many of these ehotet rue* are really short stories 
told with extreme terseness. 4 Courtesy,’ for instance, is a perfect conte. 8o is 
4 Accident,’ the impact of which is as tremendous as that of an armour-piercing 
projectile. Indeed, it is almost too tremendous. It tormented my imagination, 
and made me feel real physical horror, the horror which turns one sick. Mr. 
Hind, however, does not often use his power remorselessly. 4 The Child ’ is an 
infinitely touching bit of sentiment, and I am not ashamed to say that I shed 
tears over 4 Trust.’"—J. D. in The 8tar. 

44 Mr. C. Lewis Hind has given his unhackneyed form a good start towards 
favour by filling it with contents so fresh and suggestive as to make one wish 
that he had cast about for a title of his own in place of a variation on one of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s. And, after all, his book is not a book of 'Life’s Little 
Things.’ It is a book of Life’s Big Things, love and war. hope, hunger, 
ambition, fear, seised and recorded in their little int mate manifestations. If it 
succeed, one more good book will have come to its own; and if it fail, at least 
we shall be delivered from a Hood of tiresome imitations. Which shows that, 
after all, this is not so ill-made a world.”— The Outlook. 

44 The author of this volume, has evidently been endowed with the faculty of 
seeing. He does not go about with his eyes shut to impressions. On the con¬ 
trary, he is keenly alive to the minutest incidents, words, sounds—sounds, 
words, and incidents which for thoughtless persons would have little interest 
and still less significance. . . . Full of variety, this book should appeal success¬ 
fully to a very large public—certainly to all really cultivated people.”— The 
Globe. 

44 Whether the subject be bright or gloomy, the impression left is so transient 
that the net result is always desire, not satisfaction. So we hurry on from 
sketch to sketch, panting for some pleasure that is constantly within our grasp, 
and yet constantly eludes us, till from sheer exhaustion we lay the book down 
and vote the author a cheat. Never were sketches so tantalising as these.”— 
Daily Newt. 

‘‘Mr. Hind is a practised observer living in a world that is full of spiritual 
adventure for those who seek it. His pieces are never mere memoranda, but 
have always an artistic intention, and their range is wide. Some of them are 
good stories told with an air, and others are the careful correlation of sensuous 
impressions. There are ideas, ideals, incidents, and arrangements of many 
kinds .”—Manehetter Guardian. 

44 Brief as the essays are, they mean so much more than they say; they are, 
indeed, so suggestive of the thoughts and emotions for which men and women 
have mostly to find their own answers, that one could not advise their hurried 
perusal .”—Glasgow Herald. 

44 Delicate, fragile, incidents and not stories; they appeal to the subtler 
perceptions, and generally with success .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 There is a peculiar rerA/rchc literary flavour about them all; they exhale 
an odour like pot-pourri, or lavender, or a whifT of new-mown hay, recalling old- 
time country scenes and incidents. Kaeh one is clear cut like a cameo.— 
Sunday Timet. 
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Stable speculation is a' question that every student must 
in the last resort, decide for himself. But it is certain that 
the very worst form of speculation is tp try to trace the 
action of the supersensudus upon the sensible by analogies 
which break down on examination. 

F. Lbggb. 


Correspondence. 


Ben and. Sam. 

Sir, —The writer oif the article on Ben Jonson in today’s 
Academy has forgotten or omitted one parallelism with 
“ Sam.” Ben wrote an English grammar (in Latin) and 
Sam an English dictionary. I made acquaintance with 
the grammar many years ago, but have forgotten all about 
it, except the fact-that it.waa written in Latin.—Yours 
truly, 

■ R. McLintock. 

Liverpool, February 1. 


Owing to pressure on spaceseveral letters air held oirr. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 124 (New Series). 

Last week we asked our readers to give us Maeterlinckian 
interpretations of an aianB clock, a steam-roller, or a penny-in-the- 
slot weighing machine, in the vein of parody. It is just parody, 
as distinct from imitation, that is generally lacking in the forty- 
eight contributions which have reached us. On the whole, the 
prize seems to be due to Mr. Henry E. Wilkes, Stowmarket, Suf¬ 
folk, for the following : — 

THE ALARM-CLOCK. 

The alarm-clock stands on the mantel-shelf. And the man 
deeps. Plain is its face as the face of Life, but deep in its 
mysterious womb bides the voice of Destiny. Stealthily as the 
burning tiger of the jungle advances upon the unconscious 
traveller, the hand of Fate creeps round the dial of Time, and 
nicks off the centuries. Put your ear to the case! Listen! You 
can hear the thrust of the piston, the clack of the valves, the 
throb of the “ triple-expansion ”, pendulum. But the man sleeps. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock! His hour comes marching upon him like 
a file of policemen waving their batons in unison, and rhythmically 
keeping time with the tramp of their regulation boots to the 
muaia of the spheres. Tick-tock! tick-tock! Nature is vibrant 
with a quiver of apprehension. For now his hour comes rushing 
upon him like a fierce barbaric horde, terrible with banners, shrill 
with the scream of trumpets, clangourous with the clash of 
cymbals and the boom of gongs. Whirr-r-r-r-r! The man leaps 
from his couch, throwing his coverings from him as Vevusius, in 
the spasms of the springtime, flings off with violence its counter¬ 
pane of snow, and lie stands dazed and gasping like a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor plucked from the vortex of the maelstrom. His 
ears are full of the world-catastrophe roar of artillery, the wild 
shouting of the waves on Norland crags, the tuning of infernal 
orchestras. His hour has come, and Destiny has spoken. What? 
Oh, heavens, what? 

Another reply is as follows: 

THE STEAM-ROLLER. 

Watching him, I recognised the nobility of the animal. A 
thin ethereal vapour rose from -his elongated nostril—the breath 
of life. He warmed to his work and purred with sheer pleasure. 
It oommunicated itself to me. I rhapsodised. I walked round 
him, marking the broad lines of his back, the. curves of hts 
Wheels, his pistons, his muscles. I put my ear to his swarthy 
chest.—not too close, for it was hot—and heard the throbbing of 
his heart. The driver turned the handle. Did the noble beast 
dash i forward madly; did he frisk and jump in his joy of life? 
No! But with dignity and calm, as who should say, “I am a 
king t I make way for no man." 

And for what purpose do they use this beautiful animal? I 
will tell you—for breaking stones. An occupation which eveii 
pau|xTs have been known to cavil at. I wept when I heard it. 
I said, “These things should not be so. I myself will take him 
for a drive in the country." I gave the driver a pourboire. He 


betook himself to a cafe. Behold me alone with the steam-roller. 
I took the driver’s seat and turned the handle.. The horizon 
yearned to us. To the beat of the pistons we sang the meaning 
of space. We turned the corners in beautiful curves of nature 
and always with unerring instinct the engine leant inwards. The 
trees whispered to us, the bees dropped honey to us. 

[E. R. S., Woolwich.] 


H. R. C., of Egham, who took part in last week's “Comic 
Song ” competition, is requested to send his name and address. 


Competition No. 125 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize for the best address in rhyme to a. 
living statesman. Not to exceed sixteen lines. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 12. 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. __ 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Moberly (R. C.), Christ oar Life. Sermons.(Murray) net 9 0 

Besant (Annie), Esoteric Christianity (Theosophical Publishing Society) net 5/0 

Mangasarian (M. M.), A New Catechism.(Ke^an Paul) net 3/6 

Galton (Arthur), Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics 

(Stock) net 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Underhill (Evelyn), A Bar-Lamb’s Ballad Book.(Kegan Paul), net 10 

Ramal (Walter), Songs of Childhood.(Longmans) net 3/6 

Muir (Henry D.), Songs and Other Fancies.(Chicago) 

Thackeray (Francis Ht. John), and Stone (Edward Daniel), edited by, 

Florilegium Latinum, Victorian Poets.(Lane) net 7/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Crawley (Ernest), the Mystic Rose .(Macmillan) net 12/0 

Stephen (H. L.), selected and edited by, State Trials, Vol. III. 

(Duckworth) net 5/0 

Maxwell (Right Hon. Sir Herbert), A History of the House of Douglas, 

2 Vols.(Freemantle) net 42/0 

Denison (Louisa Evelyn), edited by, Fifty Years at East Brent: The 

Letters of George Anthony Denison, 1845-1896.(Murray) 12/0 

Watson (Joseph), The Queen's Wish .(Hutchinson) net 12/6 

Seebohm (Frederick), Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law’-(Longmans) 16,0 

Helps (Sir Arthur), The Spanish Conquest in America.(Lane) net 3/6 

Withrow (W H.). Religious Progress in the Century).(Chambers) net 5,0 

C'otgreave (Alfred), Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries 

(Library Aids Co.) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Sinnett (A. P.), Nature’s Mysteries_(Theosophical Publishing Soc.) net 2/6 

ART. 

Ward (John), Greek Coins and their Parent Cities .(Murray) net 25/0 

Conway (Sir W. Martin), The Domain of Art .. .(Murray) net 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Williamson (William), A Junior English Grimmar.(Methuen) 20 

8peight (E. E.), edited by. The Adventures of Ulysses . .(Horace Marshall) 
Flather (J. H.),edited by. The Fables of Phaedrus, Books I. and II.. .(Olay) 1/6 

Edwards (G. M.), edited by, The Anabasis of Xenophon .(Clay) 1/6 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), edited by, Gai Juli Caesaris de Bello Galileo-(Clay) 1/6 

Lawson iJ. C.), edited by, The Iliad of Homer, Books IX. and X.(Clay) 2/6 

Sybel (Heinrich Von). Prinz Eugen Von Savoycn.(Clay) 2 6 

Summers (W. C.), edited by, P. Ovidi Nasonis- Metamorphoseon Liber 

VIII.(Clay) 1/6 

8i>encer (Rev. J.), An Elementary Grammar of the Ibo Language 

(S.P.C.K.) lOd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Duignan (W. H.), Notes on Staffordshire Place Names.(Frowde) net 4 6 

Ritchie (M. 1. G.) and Harrison (Walter), Table Tennis.(Pearson) 1/0 

The Journal of the 8ociety of Comparative Legislation.(Murray) net 5/0 

Parker (Arnold), Ping-Pong, The game and how to play it-(Unwin) net 1/0 

Schmidt (Max), Happy-go-Lucky Land.(Unwin) 2/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Jones (William). Crowns and Coronations.(Chatto A .Windus). 3/6 

Benham (Rev. Canon), edited by, The Johannine Books ...(Dent) net 1/0 

Harper (J. Wilson), edited by, The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 

. (Dent) net 1/0 

Henry (W. Ethelbert), Early Work in Photography. .(Dawbam & Ward) net 1 0 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley: The Monastery. 2 Vols. 


(Jack) 

Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works, Vol. IV.(Srtiith, Elder) 6/0 

Ho^es (G. B.l, Atlas of Practical Elementary Zootomy-(Macmillan) net 10-0 

Allen (Grant), An African Millionaire.(Nawnes) 0/6 


PERIODICALS. 

Connoisseur, Photo • Miniature. Scribner's, Antiquary, Genealogical 
Magazine, Journal of Theological Studies, La Grande Revue, Aiuslee’s, 
Geographical Journal, Forum, Artist, Lippincott's, Public School 
Magazine. 

*,* New Novels are acknoivlcdgcd elsewhere. 
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“ These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare." 

—Db. William Aldis Weight. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 

VOLUME XIII. OF 

The Variorum Shakespeare 

Edited by 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, PH.D., LLD., L.H.D. 

THE PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE— 


Macbeth 

Romeo and Juliet 
Othello 
King Lear 
The Tempest 
As You Like It 


The Winter’s Tale 
Hamlet. Two Volumes. 
Much Ado About Nothing 
The Merchant of Venice 
A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


Royal 8vo, superfine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume, 18s. 

“ Mr. Furness's nob’.e work will be a lasting honour to American letters .”—Neic York Time*. 

“This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.— Athennum. 

Dr. W. J. Rolkp. says of a recent volame“ This book, like its predecessors, is encyclopedic and 
exhaustive—the entire literature of the subject, compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable 
for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


TREHER NE’S HE W NOVELS. 

BIX-SHILLIHG ftOYELS. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 
Daily Express says—A well-devised and well-told 
romance of Indian life, snre in its local colour, and full 
of well-maintained incident.” 

THIRTEEN WATS HOME. 

By E. NE8BIT. 

Globe says : “ The reader who does not find much in 
the book to interest him must be hard to please.” 

THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 

By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph 
Marlowe.” 

Daily Mail says: “ Incidents of the war between 
Great Britain and the Infant American Republic early 
last century are entertainingly told.” 

TATTY. A Study op a Young Gibl. 

By PETER FRASER. 

Atheneeum says: " The book is well thought out and dis¬ 
tinctly well written.” 

THREE-AND-SIXPEMIY N0YEL8. 

“ MAD” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d, 
Country Gentleman says : “A very readable book.” 

THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury says: “ The characters are 
skilfully drawn.” 

THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 

WIFE. By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 

Birmingham Daily Gazette Bays: “ Well told and 
pathetic." 

HALF CBS** MOYELB. 
THOROUCHBRED- By fraNcis dodhworth. 

Sr FREE m LAHCE IN A FAR LAND. By HERBERT 

LONDON IN SHADOW. By BART KENNEDY. 

THE 8TAR SAPPHIRE. By- MABEL collins. 

A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. Chokkr, entitled 
** Johanna,” is now appearing in Crumpton't Magazine. 

STAGE SILHOUETTE.. By SIDNEY DARK. 1/. 
LOUIS WA'N’8 ANNUAL (Third Edition) 1/- 

THRg^O^' jSERS, a Political Philippic. By RONALD 
A. TREHEUNE4 CO., Ltd., 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 


The Clergy List 

For 1902. 

Upward! of 1,700 pages. Price 12s. 6d. 

The most Complete and Accurate Record published , 
in connection with the Clergy. The List of Benefices ; 
contains 

Both Gross and Net Yalues, 

the Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway 8 tat!on. The Alphabetical ! 
List gives a Complete Record of , 

Past and Present Appointments, 

the College. University, and, where necessary, the pri¬ 
vate Address of overy Clergyman in 

England, Ireland and Scotland. 

KELLY’S DIRECTORIES (Limited), 

182-184, Hioh Holborn, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACAOEMY.” 

T he following may be obtained, singly, or in com plete sets for \ 
is. 6a., on application to the Office, 43 , Chancery Lane, W.C. j 

BHN JONSON. nS?'ia 

JOHN KEATS. ' a 7 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING . ” 

TOM HOOD . 

THOMAS GRAY . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT . 


aS 
Dec. s 


19 


1897- 
Jail. ; 


27 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE (JUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT.. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. J, 

S. T. COLERIDGE . Feb. 6 

CHARLES LAMB . .. ,, 

MICHAEL DRAYTON . 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS .March 

EDMUND WALLER. „ n 

WILKIE COLLINS. . 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

ROBERT BROWNING .. . 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY . „ 

CHARLES DICKENS . 

JONATHAN SWIFT. June k 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY .. ..12 

WILLIAM BLAKE. „ , g 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER TOPE. July 3 

DOUGLAS JERROLD . ..10 

FRANCIS BACON. 


.. 37 

April 3 


.. 17 

..24 

May i 


>5 


HENRIK IBSEN 


.. '7 
i#g8. 

March _t> ' 


BENJAMIN KIDD'S 

NEW BOOK. 

Principles of Western 
Civilisation. 

By BENJAMIN KIDD. 

Author of ’‘Social Evolution.” 

8 vo, 158. net. 

Daily Chronicle “ The new light afforded by Mr. 
Kidd's present book will certainly surprise alike those 
who were impressed by bis ‘Social Evolution.’ and 
those who have come to believe that the principle of 
Evolution was incapable of casting any further illu¬ 
mination on social, moral, and theological problems, 
beyond that achieved, for example, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The views advanced in this work, in fact, 
transcend Mr. Spencer’s, in the breadth of the synthesis 
they attempt, and the profound significance that any 
approximate verification of them would carry with it.” 

NEW WORK BY LORD AVEBURY. 

THE 

SCENERY OF ENGLAND 

AND THE GAU8ES TO WHICH IT 18 DUE. 

, By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 

F.R. 8 ., D.C.L., LL.D. Cantab, Dubl. et Edin., Ac. 

With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. 
8 vo, 158. net. 

THE MYSTIC ROSE. A Study of 

I PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. By ERNEST CRAW- 
LEY, M.A. 8 vo, 12s. net. 

Scotsman .—“ A most valuable contribution to the 
discussion of a thorny subject. . . . The most 
important contribution made to ethnology by any 
; English writer since the publication of Professor 
Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture.’ ” 

WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN 

ENGLISH SPEECH. By Professor JAMES B. 

I GREENOUGH and Professor GEORGE L. KITT- 
! REDGE. Crown 8 vo, 5s. net. 

I 

New Notable Novels. 

Crown 8 vo, gilt tops, 6 s. each. 

THE FIREBRAND. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 

PRINCESS PUCK. 

UNA L. SILBERRAD. 

ST. NAZARIUS. 

A. C. FARQUHARSON. 

MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

NEW VOLUME OF 

MACMILLAN’S EDITION 

OF 

Dickens' Novels. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

Reprinted from the First Edition with the Illustra. 
tions; and Introduction, Biographical and Biblio. 
graphical, by CHARLES DICKENS, the Younger’ 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 

BABES IN THE BUSH. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

CORLEONE: A Tale of Sicily. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
THE MYSTERY OF JUSTICE, 

And OTHER ESSAYS. By M MAETERLINCK. Trans¬ 
lated by ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt top, 
5s. net. [Early in April. 

THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Translated by ALFRED 8 UTRO. 352 pages, crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 
Designed Cover, 5s. net. [Fifth Edition. 

WOMEN IN LOVE : Eight Studies in Sentiment. 

By ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8 vo, Designed Cover, 6 a. [Ready To-day. 

EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. From the Foun¬ 
dation to the Conquest of Constantinople* in 1204. By F. C. HODGSON. 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 2 Plans, crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6 d. net. [J ust out. 

Contents.—1. The Origins.—2. The Beginnings of Empire.—3. The Crusades, 
—4. Venetian Empire in the Levant. 

EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. th ” 

Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. E. ROGERS, M.A. 
In 20 Instructions with Set Questions, Specimen Analyses, and Chrono¬ 
logical Table. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. net. [February 20. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED : An Explanation of 

the Difficult Passages. Crown 8 vo, paper, 6 d. net. [Just out. 

ECHOES FROM THE SOLITUDES. Reflections by 

MARY MORGAN. Pott 8 vo, 2s. net. [Just out. 

GUIDE BOOKS. 

By i. C. HARE. 

WALKS IN ROME. Fifteenth Edition. With Plan. 

Two Volfl. Fcap. 8 vo, cloth limp, 10s. 

FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. With Plan and 26 

Illustrations. Fcap, 8 vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

VENICE. Fifth Edition. With Plan and 23 Illns- 

(rations. Fcap. 8 vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

THE RIVIERAS. With 67 Illustrations. Fcap. 

8 vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

A SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

THE YOUNC ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 
8s. per Volume. 

THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, 

M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations by MORRIS 
WILLIAMS, and 4 in Colour by T. B. BTONEY. [Just out. 

TIMES .—“ Will be a delight to boyB ... a more breezy book we have 
seldom read." 

SEA FIGHTS AHD ADVENTURES. By J. Knox 

LAUGHTON, M.A. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 7 Plans of 
Battles. [Just out. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE “ There is hardly a page which does not throb with 
patriotism and manly feeling." 

THE SUMMER PLAYCROUND. ByC. S. Hayward, 

M.A. With about 50 Illustrations and 4 in Colour. [April. 

Other Volume m to follow. 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen by 

CAROLINE H. WURTZBURG. Crown 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather gilt, 2s. 6 d. net. [Pens^es Series. 

The FIRST SERIES deals with Men and Women, Animals, Trees, and 
Plants. [Just out. Fifth Thousand. 

The SECOND SERIES will treat of places, Nature Studies, and Things in 
General. [March. 

RUSKIN’S WORKS. 

Uniform Edition. In 46 Crown 8vo Volumes, from 
3s. to 10s. each net, with all the Illustrations. The 
whole set of 46 volumes, cloth, £13 12s. net. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S HE W BOOKS. 

WILLIAM WBBTALL’S NEW NOYEL. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE OLD BANK. 

By WILLIAM WEST ALL, Author of “With the Bed Eagle.” 

MR. HINKSOM'S NEW NOYEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

FA 1ST FITZGERALD. 

_ By H. A. HINKSON, Author of "O’Grady of Trinity." _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. 

By B. M. CEOKER, Author of “ Diana Barrington," Ac. 

With 12 Illustrations hy Frkd. Pf.gram. 

“ Written with notable vigour of style ... It has great merits as a 
romanoe, and has still higher rains as giving a true ana vivid picture of 
European, native, and half-caste life, easterns, and character In India.” 

—Scotsman. 

“The novel-reading pnblie have often expressed the wish that there 
sere more authoreesee like Mrs. Croker who could give ue these light, 
entertaining, wholesome novels, never lacking in Imagination and the 
art to paint a character. ... A perusal of ‘The Cat's-paw’ will make 
them wish this ones again.”— Daily Telkorapk. 

NEW Bm. NOVELS. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnold Bennett 

Author of the "Gates of Wrath.” 

“ A master of his craft.”— Literary World. 

“A very amusing story. . . . Excellent is the mingling of tame and 
characterisation.Vastly amusing and well done.”—Academy. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Habby Lindsay, 

Author of “ Methodist Idylls," Ac. 

“ The love episodes greatly add to the charm of the book, which is as sound as 
it is fascinating.’’— Sketch. 

“ A story of mnoh movement and incident—a work notable also for its strong, 
sterling drawing of character.”— Scotmnan. 

“ Gives a thoroughly good picture of a time and life not too well known.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Robebt Machbay, 

joint-Author of " The Vision Splendid.” 

"An unusually entertaining love story. . . . The detective work is, of its 
kind, the best we have read for many a day.”— Graphic. 

“ A lively, rattling story.— Bookman. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. By William Jones, 

F.8.A. With 91 Illustrations. 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 

E. J. Habdy, Author of “ How to be Happy thongh Married.” 

THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 

WORKB. With » Life. 

HIS MASTERPIECE. By Emile Zola. Edited with an 

Introduction by E, A. Vizktkllv. _ 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 2c. each. 

HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie Murray. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 

A SAPPHO OF ORbEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. 

A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Path. 
TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Edmund Mitchell. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM (1902). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, Ac., of more than 12JXX) distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or 
have held, their Town ana Country Addresses, Clubs, Ac. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edgeB, 50a._ 

London: CHATTO A WINDU8, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W .C. 
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NOW READY. 
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At all Libraries and Bookseller.. 

THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 

By Jack London. 6s. 

“ Jack London has made good his claim to be ranked as one who can 
write good short stories in the English language .—Country Life. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 

ROLLICKING IRISH FOLK TALES. ILLUSTRATED, Sx. 

By Surmas MacManus. 
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THE BRITISH CASE. 

“ It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.”— From Dr. Doyle's Preface. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Che War in South Africa: 

ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE [Author of ” The Great Boer War.”) 
London : SMITH, ELDER A Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. All Copies supplied 
through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, Loudon, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Skbious news of the condition of Tolstoy’s health has been 
received this week, but the great novelist has so often 
rallied that wo may hope his fine constitution will carry 
him through the present crisis. 

_ Tolstoy is a few months the senior of Mr. George Mere¬ 
dith, who entered upon his seventy-fifth year last Wednes¬ 
day. Of the thirty “ comrades in letters ” who signed a 
letter of congratulation and admiration bo Mr. Meredith on 
tibe occasion of his seventieth birthday, five are no longer 
with us—the late Bishop of London, Mr. Myers, Mr. James 
Payn, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and Sir Walter Besant. 


Thb story of the rejection of David Harum by several 
American publishers is told by the late Mr. Westcott in a 
series of brief letters appended to his posthumous story. 
The Teller. One of the letters was as follows, which Mr. 
Westcott commenting upon, rightly describes as “un¬ 
usual ”: 

“We have given the MS. careful consideration, and 
have secured concerning it the counsel of an experienced 
Hterary adviser. His report is, in accordance with our 
preliminary impression, to the effect that the story is 
rather distinctive in its purpose and characterisation, 
and is also well written. We regret, notwithstanding, 
to decide that, in connection with the present exceptioiv 
ally depressed and overcrowded condition of the market 
for fiction, David Harum (the name they gave it them¬ 
selves, by the way) is not sufficiently assured of an ex¬ 
tended or remunerative sale to make its publication a 
desirable undertaking, considered from a business point 
of view. It is very possible that in this conclusion we 
are in error, and we tffiall be pleased to learn that with 
the imprint of some other 'bouse the story has secured 
for itself a satisfactory success. Tours very truly, etc., 
etc. ...” 

When the book had been returned several times, Mr. West¬ 
cott said, in reply to a question as to what he had done with 
the manuscript, “ I have thrown it up on the shelf in my 
closet, and there I mean to leave it.” David Harum was 
finally published by Messrs. Appleton & Co., and justified 
that firm’s judgment by becoming the most successful novel 
of the year. But that was after the author was dead. 


Mbssrs. Frsbmanti.k and Co. announce the first English 
translation of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Chateaubriand’s 
biography covers the whole eighty years of his life, and 
it is a coincidence that in his prologue to the first book he 
should write—" If I were still the owner of these Memoirs, 
I would either keep them in manuscript or delay their 
appearance for fifty years,” and that the arrangement for 
their first appearance in their entirety in this country, to 
which he was Borne time Ambassador, should have been 


exactly in accordance with his expressed wish, the transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Teixeira do Mattoe having been begun in 1900. 


Apropos of Chateaubriand’s present position, at a 
recent literary gathering in a French country house, 
Madame Alphonse Daudet took a plebiscite on the 
question, “ If you were only allowed twenty books to read, 
whose books would you choose? ” The Evangelists headed 
the list, followed in order by Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
La Fontaine, Pascal, Alphonse Daudet, Balzac, etc. 


Twenty-six Men and a Girl, by Maxim Gorky, with a 
preface by Mr. Edward Garnett, will form the first volume 
in Messrs. Duckworth’s new Green-back Library, which has 
been designed for that public “which wishes to keep in 
touch with the development of good Continental fiction.” 


On March 1 Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will issue the 
first number of a new illustrated monthly journal entitled 
The Country. It will be edited by Dr. Harry Roberts, who 
is known for several open-air books, and will deal with the 
life, industry, and sports of the country, and all rural 
matters in general. The following are a few of the con¬ 
tributions to the first number:—“ Unfamiliar Flowers,” by 
the Hon. Mrs. Earle; “ The Farm Sale,” by Charles Mar¬ 
riott ; “ Midwinter Musings,” by the Marquess of Granby; 
“ The Garden Which Was Not,” by Zack. 


Nbxt month Caxton’s “ Ryall Book, or Book for a King,” 
will be offered for sale in Wellington Street. It will be 
recalled that on July 30 last one of the five perfect copies 
recorded by Blades, measuring lOin. by 7Jin., fetched 
£1,650—a record sum for this relatively unimportant book, 
but less by £660 than was realised for the Earl of Ashbum- 
ham’s “ Hoole Lyf of Jason.” In 1889 the slightly imper¬ 
fect “ Ryall Book ” from the Buccleuch Librajy, not men¬ 
tioned by Blades, brought £366; at the Hibbert sale in 
1829 Earl Spencer procured for fifty-nine guineas the 
magnificent copy now in the Rylands Library; in the 
British Museum is West’s example, with first leaf in fac¬ 
simile, bought for George III. in 1773 for £10. The first 
English translation of this work—ascribed to Fr&re 
Laurent, Confessor of Philippe le Hardi—was made in 1340 
by Dan Michel, a priest of Kent, under the title of “ The 
Ayenbite of Inwit.” The copy now to be offered is not only 
taller than that which came under the hammer last year, 
but it is in early, if not actually contemporary, binding, 
and there are notes in an old handwriting. 


Lord Dufferin’s connection with literature was ances¬ 
tral and incidental rather than personal. He was the 
great grandson, on his mother's side, of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, to whose career of worldly failure his own pre¬ 
sented an extraordinary contrast, though, sad to say, it 
closed under one cloud of misfortune. Lord Dufferin’s mother 
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was a woman of rare cliarm and many accomplishments. 
Her song, “ The Irish Emigrant,” is sure of a very long life. 
It was from her, undoubtedly, that Lord Dufferin inherited 
his wit and all-round brilliancy. Lord Dufferin was accus¬ 
tomed to say that in the last two hundred and fifty years 
the Sheridans, who had once been a great territorial 
family, had produced twenty-seven authors and more than 
two hundred works. To these he contributed some half- 
dozen, of which the best known is his Letters from High 
Latitudes. 


Mb. Sidney Cooper, R.A., whose death was announced 
last Friday, connected himself with literature in his inter¬ 
esting, if rather merciless, reminiscences, published in 1890 
under the title, “ My Life.” Mr. Cooper was born in 1803; 
his range of memory was therefore astonishing. He was 
intimate with Campbell, who was “ full of jokes and anec¬ 
dotes, and as bright and sharp as a needle. . I could 
never think of him as the author of that beautiful ode, 
‘ The Evening Star,’ or ‘ The Last Man,’ and otlier serious 
productions. They did not seem to belong to his character 
or nature, and I could not understand the apparent 
anomaly.” Once, while he was sketching at Rydal Water, 
a stranger looked over his shoulder and said, “ The man 
who can do that should have a name.” To which Mr. 
Cooper aptly replied, “ The man who can see that ought 
to have a name too.” Something peculiar in the stranger’s 
look caused Cooper to ask some labourers if they knew 
who he was. “ Oh, yes,” they said, “ that’s Southey, the 
poet; he’s mad.” 

Mr. Cooper, like other men, made his mistakes. Accord¬ 
ing to My Life, he bought the Daily Telegraph for thirty- 
five years, under the impression that it was the newspaper 
Dickens had edited in its infancy, declaring that he had 
taken it in “ ever since it was first published, with Charles 
Dickens as its editor.” But there is, perhaps, some ex¬ 
planation of the apparent mistake. Dickens edited the 
Daily News, but vacated its chair about ten years before 
the Daily Telegraph was born. 

We very recently stated the actual and practically un¬ 
alterable condition of haste and superficiality under which 
much of the book-reviewing of the day is done. But we are 
by no means willing to endorse the sweeping remarks of 
C. K. S-, in this week’s Sphere, on the subject of log-rolling. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has recently declared, in the Pall 
Mall Magazine, that he knows nothing whatever of log¬ 
rolling in modem literary life. This is a hard saying, but 
not so hard as C. K. S.’s counter-statement that “ it is pre¬ 
cisely because log-rolling is one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the day that the reviewing of books has 
quite lost its potency.” Here, we think, or at least hope, 
the evil is greatly overstated. C. K. S. proceeds in cold 
blood : “lam quite satisfied that log-rolling is to be recog¬ 
nised everywhere, and that when, in the columns of this 
journal or of that, one sees one or other poet proclaimed as 
the greatest genius of the age, we can make a pretty fair 
guess as to the authorship of the criticism. Has he or she 
not frequently dined at that famous poet’s table? As a 
matter of fact, the social life of London and the constant 
intercourse of literary clubs makes log-rolling inevitable. 
Indeed, life in London would be well-nigh unbearable with¬ 
out it. Personally, I do not think that any harm is done. 
Intelligent people now estimate the notices of novels and 
poems that they read from week to week in the newspapers 
at their correct value, and are not deceived. The reviews 
serve the same purpose as the advertising columns, nothing 
more. In short, the publisher who writes his own review 
and attaches it to his advertisement has much to justify 
him. Log-rolling, however, does not, I think, obtain so 
much where books of more solid character are concerned; 


but then, these hooks appeal to only a few hundred people 
at the most.” Our experience is that the strongly eulogistic 
review is rare, and that useful, if kindly, adverse criticism 
is found everywhere. Log-rolling is a comparative term, 
and one must distinguish between loose or “ inspired ” 
praise and the accent of sympathy which ought to pervade 
all prompt criticism of new literature. This sympathy it 
is which the social life of London makes inevitable, but it is 
part of the work of oriticism to find a middle way. 


In our Correspondence column this week a reader raises 
objection to the view of Dickens taken by “ E. A. B.” in his 
second article on English and French fiction in last week’s 
Academy. “ E. A. B.’s ” strongly worded opinion that 
Dickens “ had absolutely no feeling for literature ” is, of 
course, highly controversial, but it should be read in con¬ 
nection with the much larger proposition of which it is 
only an illustration. Dickens certainly wrote many 
passages which are literature, and many isolated sentences 
which are surprisingly modem in style and feeling. Mrs. 
Meynell once showed this in an admirable little essay. 
Meanwhile, in the Daily News, Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
some interesting and characteristic remarks on Dickens in 
whose work he sees a high veracity—the veracity which 
represents life in full-blooded joy and action. 

Great literature is like life. Not because it is accurate 
to the leaves on the tree and the pattern on the carpet, 
and the words men aotually employ ; it is like life because 
it has in it the exuberant energy of life, its power of pro¬ 
duction, its sense of hope and memory, its consciousness 
of an almost immortal vitality. Great literature, in short, 
is like life because it also is living. An admirer of Dickens, 
therefore, ought to be ashamed of defending the great 
master by pretending that he did not exaggerate. He 
exaggerated by the same living law which makes the birds 
chatter in pairing time, or the kitten fight with its own 
tail. The passion behind all his work was joy, and the 
final touch of exaggeration is an absolute necessity of the 
great literature of joy. 

Which are Dickens’s most vital characters ? Mr. Chester¬ 
ton suggests : Micawber and Dick Swiveller. 

Dickens was never so triumphantly successful as in 
describing the type of man whose existence in this world, 
in which he has neither money nor honour, seems to 
depend entirely on his high spirits and his capacity for 
realising the magnificence of the flying moment. All 
Dickens's sticks of heroes and dolls of heroines may, of 
course, be thrown aside: the real ideal figure of Dickens 
is Wilkins Micawber. Dick Swiveller, his next best 
character, is a man of the same type : they both represent 
a kind of shabby poet, whose continual lack of money and 
utter antagonism to the order of society can never kill 
him, because of his everlasting pleasure in old memories 
and very old quotations. They nave alike the same 
mutability, the same impecuniosity, the same florid, but 
genuine, taste in literature, the same continual and 
crushing misfortunes, the same mysterious, but unbreak¬ 
able, immortality. They are neverended, because, fools and 
rascals as they are, they hold on to something which belongs, 
not to society, but to the soul, the power of joy. And note 
here that Dickens, in describing these men who are nearest 
to his heart, is not only vigorous, living, and entertaining, 
as he always is, but far truer even to the facts than is his 
wont. . . . Micawber and Swiveller (especially the 
latter) are true to the tenor of life ; they see the humour 
of their own exaggerations, they live avowedly on their 
own good spirits. And in them Dickens really touches 
problems and elements of greatness which are as old as 
the world and as great as any tragedy. He touches, for 
example, the great tragedy of Ireland, which, after 
innumerable sorrows, still lives upon an outrageous 
gaiety. Above all, he touches the case of great masses of 
the poor whom he loved. He saw deeper than a hundred 
statisticians and philanthropic economists. No man on 
earth was ever a more fierce and mutinous Radical than 
he! but he saw that all calculations of the mortal hours 
of men left out the everlasting moment. 
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A valued correspondent writes apropos of our last 
number: ‘ A Needed Noun.’—* E. A. B.' says. Thackeray 

was a great ‘ prose-writer.’ Max would say—great 
* prosaist ’! Heavens ! The French say ‘ prosateur.’ 
Why shouldn’t we follow suit, and say ‘ prosator ’ ? That 
would suit Gibbon, at any rate, and probably Buskin and 
Stevenson, Pater and Newman.” Mr. C. S. Jerram also 
writes:—“ The original sense of 1 proser ’ seems to have 
been a writer of prose, as distinguished from a poet. At 
all events, Drayton wrote: 

And surely Nash, though he a proser were; 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 

I should like to hear of other instances, if any of your 
readers can furnish them. It might be a gain to our 
language if this use of ‘proser’ could be revived, but 
I fear its modern associations are too firmly established to 
admit of such a revival. At the same time I do not think 
the proposed substitute ‘ prosaist ’ will readily find 
acceptance, and after all ‘ prose-writer ’ is not so 
cumbrous an expression that it need be discarded.” 


Mr. R. Warwick Bond writes to express the pleasure 
which Mr. Francis Thompson’s recent article in our 
columns, on the poetry of the late Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
gave him. He adds the following remarks : “ As a nation 
we are, I believe, gradually losing, in the press of other 
claims and interests, the taste for poetry per se. We study 
Shakespeare and Dante and many another, it is true, with 
a zeal never shown before; but we study them, so to speak, 
for examination purposes, for their ethics, characterisation, 
and so forth, and not for pure love of the wedding of beau¬ 
tiful thought to beautiful words, which Longinus called 
‘ the very light of thought.’ The special taste for this art) 
must be inspired young. In proportion to the pleasure it 
is capable of giving is the effort needed to acquire it. 
That effort has now been largely abandoned; it is hardly 
ever born, as is that for drawing or music, spontaneously, 
and so is seldom acquired at all. A national system of 
education which neglects the training of ear and taste by 
fine verse, finely repeated to, quite as much as by, children, 
may make us better soldiers and traders, but will fail in 
imparting or educing, and perhaps, nationally, in pre¬ 
serving, one of the highest human faculties in its gift.” 


In another column we have something to say about the 
■ humour of Theodore Hook, whose minor humorous writings 
have just been republished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
Among the varied contents of the volume it is interesting 
to find personal literary gossip such as is so rife to-day 
made the subject of a skit. The attribution of the follow¬ 
ing notes on Byron to “ a friend just arrived from the Medi¬ 
terranean” quite mocks the modern vein of exclusive gossip : 

Lord Byron had several peculiarities; he reduced him¬ 
self from corpulency to the contrary extreme by eating 
raisins, and occasionally sipping brandy. He used fre¬ 
quently to observe that brandy was a very ardent spirit, 
and remarked that to persons anxious to conceal the 
- strength of their potations, hollands was better adapted, 
inasmuch as being of a similar colour with the water, the 
quantity mixed with that liquid was less easily detectable 
by the eye. 

• * • 

Lord Byron was, perhaps, more sensible of approaching 
changes in the weather than any other man living. One 
day, on a voyage to Athens to eat beef-steaks, a dark cloud 
appeared to windward of the vessel; his lordship re¬ 
garded it steadily for some time, until at length, feeling a 
few drops of rain fall, he called to Fletcher to bring his 
cloak, so certain he was of an approaching shower. Byron 
always slept with his eyes closed, and if by any accident be 
lay on his back, snored remarkably loud ; he was very par¬ 
ticular in his toothpicks, and generally used those of a 
peculiar kind of wood, in preference to quills. 


In writing letters of an ordinary cast, his , style was 
plain, clear, and perspicuous; a specimen follows, it is 
addressed to a friend: 

“ Dear,- “ Tuesday. 

"Will you dine with me to-morrow ?—<- 
Yours truly, 

Noel Byron.” 

* * * 

The next is to a person who had been recommended to 
his notice, and whom he felt it necessary to invite. We 
suppress the name of the party,, lest Mr. Hobhouse should 
get an injunction: 

“ Lord Byron’s compliments to Mr.-, requests the 

pleasure of his company at dinner on Wednesday next." 

These sort of notes he would secure indiscriminately 
with wafers or wax, as the case might be. 

* * * 

One day conversing with him upon the state of Greeoe, 
and the great struggle in which we were all engaged, he 
observed to me, “that a very small proportion of the 
population of London had been in the Archipelago.” 
When I assented, he said—with a sigh which went to my 
heart, and in a tone which I shall never forget—“ It would 
be very strange if they had.” 


On Thursday the Times included in its “ From the Times 
of 1802 ” paragraph the following gem, illustrating the 
humour that was presumably acceptable to newspaper 
readers a hundred years ago: 

A Pun. —Everybody knows Mr. Jekyll’s talent for wit 
and pleasantry. Being at Cqvent Garden the other even¬ 
ing, to hear Mrs. Biixington in Lore in a Village, n 
friend sitting with him in the box, a'Sked him, on he( 
appearance, whether that was Rosetta. To which the Wit 
replied in the negative, by observing it was Grand Cairo ! 
The allusion was evidently aimed at the en bon point oi 
the Lady, and the comparison between the little village 
of Rosetta, and the size of the Egyptian Capital. 


A Whitmanesque desire to salute far-off brothers and 
sisters of the pen sometimes comes over us in scanning the 
small type announcements of the American literary papers. 
How remote, yet how active they are! : 

Zoe Anderson Norris is a rising star in the constellation 
of “ The Pleiades,” a Bohemian circle of New York. Her 
wit does not sparkle at dinner-tables alone, but scintillates 
in “ magazines of cleverness ” all over the country, Arthur 
Grissom, the lamented editor of The Smart Set, of New 
York, and William Marion Reed, of the Mirror, of St. 
Louis, having especially “ cultivated ” her. Her first 
book. The Colour of His Soul, is a series of brilliant 
sketches of newspaper and Bohemian life, through which 
runs a story that in strength of character-study and in 
sincerity of feeling will seize upon the heart of every reader 
and move it profoundly. 

*■ * *■ 

The following letter from Margaret E. Sangster to 
Adeline McTesky, author of the collection of short stories 
entitled Where the Sugar Maple Grows, published by 
■ R. F. Fenno and Co., is convincing evidence of the growing 
popularity of this interesting book : 

“ Glen Ridge, N.J., Jan. 8,1902, 

“ My Dear Lady,—I do not know how to thank you 
enough for sending me your beautiful book, Where the 
Sugar Maple Grows. I have enjoyed every page, and 
especially have felt the freshness and sweetness* ..... . 

The same quality of tenderness and truth.which made 
us love the storios of Drumtochty. . . . What¬ 

ever I can do by way of helping the success of the book 
shall be done, and your publishers may use any part of 
this letter which you choose to give them in any wAy they 
think best.” 

- B 
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Sarita, the Carlist, a new romance by Arthur W. 

• ■ Marchmont, will soon be brought out by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. In this new story the .author departs 
from his custom of using imaginary kingdoms as back¬ 
grounds, and thus it has to do with Spain. 

The .Chicago papers, we notice, have been giving much 
space to the achievements of Miss Euretta D. Metcalf, a 
literary prodigy, who, it is stated, “ composes and writes 
poems, novels, and magazine articles in her sleep.” The 
Chicago News declares that she turnsout excellentcopy in her 
dream-state, and that.it shows “ a marked departure from 
the beaten paths of literature." 


Bibliographical. 

The orle book by means of which the late Lord Dufferin 
is likely to live in literary history is, of course, the Letters 
from High latitudes (describing what he saw and did in 
1856 in Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen), which 
appeared originally in 1857, and reached a fifth edition ten 
years later. This very delightful book was translated 
into French in 1860, and reprinted in that language in 
1882. In 1894 Lord Dufferin edited his mother’s Songs, 
Poems, and Verses, and in 1896 wrote an introduction to 
Mr. Rae’s Life of his distinguished ancestor, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. His other publications include three 
books on Irish social and political questions, brought out 
in 1866, 1867, and 1868. His Speeches and Addresses, 
edited by H. Milton, appeared in 1882; his Speeches Deli re red 
in India, 1884-88, edited by Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, in 1890. A Lecture on Ancient Syria appeared in 
1865, and an Address at St. Andrew’s University in 1891, 
to which may be added a contribution to the Badminton 
Volume on Yachting in 1895. The Letters from High 
Latitudes suggested the possession of a literary faculty 
which if duly cultivated and exercised might have had very 
interesting and perhaps valuable results. 

Miss Ida Ashworth Taylor, hitherto known only as a 
writer of fiction, is about to give us, it appears, a new 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. It will no doubt be accept¬ 
able enough, but can it be said that such a work is called 
for very loudly at this moment ? Raleigh has been one of 
the most “ biographed ” of men. Keeping only to the 
nineteenth century, we find him the subject of memoirs, 
long or short, by A. Cayley (1806), Katharine Thomson 
(1880), C. Whitehead (1854), S. G. Drake (1862), E. 
Edwards (1868), J. A. St. John (1868), Mrs. Creighton 
(1877), C. K. True (1877), F. L. Clarke (1885), Mr. Gosse 
(1886), W. Stubbing (1891 and 1899), G. W. Towle (1891), 
and Captain Hume (1897). In this list I do not include 
books dealing with phases only of Raleigh’s career, such 
as Sir J. P. Kennaway’s Raleigh in Ireland (1888), or essays 
on his life and character, such as that by Mr. J. Buchan 
(1897). Captain Hume’s volume appeared in the series 
called “ Builders of Great Britain.” Prior to that, Mrs. 
Creighton’s and Mr. Gosse’s monographs had held the 
field—and they still hold it—as concise and readable 
accounts of Raleigh and his work. For many years the 
champion biography was Edwards’s. 

Another lady, Miss Dorothea Townshend, who also made 
her literary cntrie as a writer of fiction (mainly for boys 
and girls, I believe), has in hand a biography—that of 
Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork. This is the lady who 
gave us, five years ago, the Life and Corresjxmdence of Mr. 
Endymion Porter, that “ truly noble gentleman.” The 
late Rev. A. B. Grosart began in 1886 to publish the 
Diary and Correspondence of the Earl of Cork, but that 
need be no obstruction to Miss Townshend’s enterprise. 
A memoir of Richard Boyle is still a desideratum. So, 
one may say, is a memoir of Bishop Bumet, and it is 


pleasant to know that Miss Foxcroft proposes to furnish 
one. Hero, again, the way is open to a biographer, for 
the Life of Burnet bv his son, though valuable, is 
scarcely adequate for these times. Moreover, there is 
plenty of material ready for use in the Lauderdale and 
Egerton MSS. and in the reports of the Historical 
Commission. Another felt want is that which Mr. R. B. 
Merriman will supply in his Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, a worthy who has had as 
yet no celebration in this way apart from the encyclopredias. 

We are promised a selection from the very considerable 
amount of prose and verse, produced during a long life, by 
the venerable Archbishop of Armagh, best known in places 
where they read as Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. The Archbishop’s theological treatises and 
addresses will always have their interest for the clerical 
and the lay student. They include Tria Mirabilia (1867), The 
leading Ideas of the (rosjjels (1872, 1892,1898), The Witness 
of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity (1877, third edition, 
1890), The Great Questions and Other Sermons (1885), 
Verbum Cruris (1892), and Primary Convictions (1898). 
From the purely literary point of view, however, the 
Archbishop is most interesting as a writer of verse—as the 
author of Lyrics of Light and lAfe (1878), St. Augustine's 
Holiday and Other Poems (1886), Tenebrae (1896), and The 
Finding of the Book and Other Poems (1900), which last, if 
I remember rightly, consisted of a selection from its pre¬ 
decessors, with perhaps, some new pieces interspersed. 
From the pen of Dr. Alexander came what was, perhaps, 
the most thoroughly admirable of all the rhythmic tri¬ 
butes to Matthew Arnold. 

The late Mr. Charles Isaac Elton is dear to the biblio¬ 
grapher, if only on account of his volume on The Great 
Book Collectors (1898). Much interest attaches also to the 
Catalogue of a Portion of the Library of Charles Isaac and 
Mary Augusta Elton, issued in 1891. Mr. Elton wrote a 
good deal on legal subjects, but allied himself to literature 
by the production of such volumes as Norway: the Road 
and the. Fell (1864); Origins of English History (1882, 
revised and enlarged in 1890); The Career of Columbus 
(1892) ; and An Account of Shelley's Visits to France, Sicily, 
and Savoy in 1814 and 1816 (1894). The last-named, in 
particular, leads up naturally to the volume of Shakes¬ 
peare essays by Mr. Elton to which so many are looking 
forward with much interest. 

Talking of Shakespeare, here is an American writer— 
Mr. W. H. Fleming—promising us a book on Shakespeare's 
Plots, as if that were not the very weakest spot in the 
Shakespearean armour! Moreover, we all know that most 
of the “ plots” were not Shakespeare’s, but “conveyed ” 
—which, perhaps, is what the American commentator 
desires to emphasise. Our Yankee cousins cannot 
forgive us for having “grown” Shakespeare. Never¬ 
theless, he interests them very greatly, and Mr. Fleming 
himself has edited Much Ado for the “ Bankside ” edition 
—a book which has found its way across the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, I fancy Mr. Fleming’s Bibliography of 
the first Folio is not obtainable or accessible in this 
country, save through private collectors. 

We are to have yet another edition of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy (prepared by Mr. A. R. Waller), and of such 
things, of course, there cannot be too many. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is not ten years since Messrs. Bell gave us, in two 
forms, their edition of the Anatomy, supervised by Mr. A. R. 
Shilleto, and introduced by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The work, 
I opine, is still in Bohn’s Standard Library, where it 
occupies three volumes. Besides this, Messrs. Chatto still 
have in their catalogue an edition of the Anatomy which dates, 
I believe, from 1881. They publish, further, an abridg¬ 
ment of the work, under the title of Melancholy Anato¬ 
mised. 

The Bookworm. 
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Primitive , Marriage. 

The Mystic Rose. By Ernest Crawley, M.A. (Mac¬ 
millans. 12s. net.) 

Mb. Crawlbx dedicates his book to Dr. J. G. Frazer “ in 
gratitude and admiration,” and he proves the sincerity of 
these feelings by an imitation of his exemplar so close that 
it extends even to his title. While admitting that there 
is no particular reason why anthropological writers should 
not call their works Golden Boughs, Mystic Roses, or any 
other vegetable names they please, we may point out that 
the rosa mystira has primarily nothing to do with vir¬ 
ginity, and that it is only by a bold enough metonymy 
that the phrase oan be applied to the Virgin Mother, with 
’vchom Mr. Crawley identifies it in his last page. But this 
is by the way. We gather that the purpose with which 
he wrote the book was to show that promiscuity was not the 
primitive form of marriage, and that all marriage customs 
can be explained by the theory that each sex has nn 
instinctive fear of the other expressed in the “ taboo,” 
the marriage rite being in its origin nothing else than 
the ceremony by which the “taboo” is removed. 

We hasten to say that a book in whioh any subject is 
treated as exhaustively as Mr. Crawley has treated his 
has a permanent and real value quite apart from any 
theory which is advanced in it. In the five hundred pages 
before us Mr. Crawley gathers together nearly all the 
facts relating to primitive marriage that have been 
observed by writers of authority; and as, in doing so, he 
draws upon works like those of Mr. Featherman, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and Mr. W. W. Skeat, 
whioh have appeared since the Golden Bough was 
written, we have no doubt that his book will be as 
much quoted in the future as Prehistoric Man, Primitive 
Culture, and the Golden Bough itself have been in the 
past. Such books, indeed, save the future student in the 
same field an infinity of labour in the collection and collar 
tion of facts, and, if they be constructed with care and 
impartiality, form a sort of mine, in which he can find 
half his material ready to his hand. In his choice of 
sources Mr. Crawley seems to qs to have shown both care 
and impartiality in a very high degree, and the only fault 
we can find with his book from this standpoint is in its 
arrangement, which, we think, might be improved by the 
repetition of the contents of each chapter at its head and 
the provision of a less meagre index. We mention these 
defects principally because they oan easily be remedied in 
the later edition whioh will doubtless be called for in due 
course. There are also some verbal mistakes to be cor¬ 
rected, as where entice is made the plural of ens, and actio 
in distant (!) is repeated more than once. 

Can it be said, however, that Mr. Crawley succeeds in 
establishing the theses which form the main object of his 
book? Frankly, we do not think that it can, and that 
the failure lie? less with the sufficiency of the evidence 
than with the way in which it is presented. After going 
carefully through the huge mass of facts here laid before 
us, one feels some doubt, indeed, as to whether Mr. Craw¬ 
ley has, in choosing his material, always kept in mind 
what it is that he intends to prove, .or whether he 1ms not 
sometimes been actuated by the let-everything-go-in feeling 
characteristic of the German professor. In this, too, he imi¬ 
tates Dr. Frazer, who boldly speaks of some of his own 
theories as being sometimes only “ temporary bridges built 
to connect isolated facts.” But Mr. Crawley makes use of his 
theories to connect facts not isolated at all, but separated 
by such huge continents of culture and thought that a 


balloon rather than a bridge would be the only thing 
that could take us from one to the other. Thus, he 
finds “ ’Arry and ’Arriet ” exchanging hats on Hampstead 
Heath, and a boy and girl among the Hairy Ainus of the 
Far East wearing each other's clothes after betrothal, and 
feels himself compelled to explain that “ the fact is no. 
coincidence, but is due to the same principle inherent in. 
the human consciousness,” the principle being, apparently, 
the belief that “ mutual inoculation ” by means of dress 
breaks the most important taboo that keeps the sexes 
separate. So he finds in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas 
the story of a bride and bridegroom who were suddenly 
converted to Christianity and spent the wedding night in 
continence, and he pitches upon this as an " excellent 
example ” of the primitive view that “ a temporary self- 
denial of a dangerous satisfaction will obviate the risks 
of its ordinary fulfilment,” which, later on, “ develops reli¬ 
gious abstinence as a meritorious act.” But Tertullian, 
writing in the midst of the state of culture which produced 
the Acts of Thomas, gives a much easier explanation, when 
he enjoins all Christian spouses to abstain from enforcing 
their conjugal rights in order that the inevitable conse¬ 
quences may not appear to shame them at the Second 
Advent, which he, like other Christians of his time, be¬ 
lieved to be then close at hand. As to poor 'Arry, Mr. 
Kipling does, indeed, liken the marriage customs of Gunni¬ 
son Street to those of the Barralong, but does 'Arry con¬ 
sider himself more betrothed to 'Arriet before than after 
he has exchanged hats with her, or is the proceeding due to 
anything else than his own somewhat befuddled sense of 
humour? 

A striking instance at once of Mr. Crawley’s impartiality 
and his carelessness as to logical proof may be found in 
the fact that about one half the evidence he produces tells 
for, and the other half against, his theories, without his 
attempting to reconcile the two. Thus, he has much to say 
about the custom which prohibits certain savages from 
speaking to or even looking at their mothers-in-law, which 
he would derive from the supposition that the husband, 
having broken the taboo which would otherwise separate 
him from his wife, thinks that he can at the same time 
keep it by transferring it to the person nearest to her. 
Yet, in the same chapter, he gives a much more likely 
explanation from the mouth of a Zulu woman, who said 
that it was not right that her son-in-law “ should see the 
breasts which suckled his wife ”—an idea which may, per¬ 
haps, be compared to the prohibition in the Pentateuch 
against uncovering the nakedness of certain relations. And 
his own theory is directly opposed to the many instances 
he draws from all parts of the world, where the son-in- 
law actually lives with his wife’s relations, as in Cam¬ 
bodia, where “ the bride’s parents will not let the young 
couple go out of their sight ” ; or modern Egypt, where “ a 
man prefers that his mother-in-law should live with him 
to protect His wife’s honour ”; or the Malay Peninsula, 
where “ the bridegroom is nominally expected to remain 
under the roof and eye of his mother-in-law for about two 
years.” Mr. Crawley’s logic in this respect reminds us 
of Mrs. Malaprop’s, when she was complimented by Sir 
Anthony upon being “ a most polite arguer,” because every 
third word she said was on his side of the question. 

This is not to say that there is not much useful informa¬ 
tion to be gained from Mr. Crawley’s book, nor that it 
does not contain some very fair inferences. The explana¬ 
tion that, in countries where there are “initiation” cere¬ 
monies at puberty, the initiates are kept out of the sun 
because the sunlight is observed to increase the strength 
of the passions is new to us, and probably the true one. So, 
too, his vindication was needed of the morality of savage 
man and (especially) savage woman, who, instead of being 
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a3 promiscuous and depraved as some writers have painted 
them, will often, from mere notions of etiquette, put a con¬ 
straint upon itheir passions which our civilised: selves 
might imitate with advantage. It is even quite pos¬ 
sible that there may be much in his view that the taboo 
which does separate the'sexes among many tribes, may 
really be due to that fear of the unknown which seems to 
haunt primitive man at every turn and crisis of his life. 
But this view is pushed too far, and if this were really 
the idea underlying sexual taboo, we should expect to find 
it more plainly apparent the lower we get in the scale of 
culture, which is very far from being the case. We must, 
therefore, continue to regard the book rather, to use the 
consecrated phrase, as “ a convenient storehouse of facts ” 
than as an arsenal from which one can draw arguments and 
facts fitted to each other. 


Great Realism. 

Serastopol and other Military Tales. By Leo Tolstoy. 

Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. The 

Revised Edition of Tolstoy’s Works. (Richards.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Maude’s translation of Tolstoy’s Military 
Tales is to be welcomed not only for their able, conscientious, 
and workmanly version of Sevastopol—but for their render¬ 
ing of two tales “ The Wood Felling ” and “ Meeting a 
Moscow Acquaintance in the Detachment,” which have not, 
we believe, been hitherto translated into English. “ The 
Wood Felling” is particularly interesting, because from 
the fact that it is a simple sketch of life, and is not so 
overwhelming in effect as is most of Tolstoy’s later work, 
it enables one the better to get to close quarters with his 
genius. The story is quite simple. From a detachment 
of Russian soldiers on active service in the Caucasian 
campaign, in 1852, a column of men is detached to fell and 
bring in wood. The column starts at dawn : the trees are 
felled; the men chaff one another and tell fales; the 
Tartars begin to fire on the column at long range; the 
Russians reply to the fire, and one Russian soldier is 
mortally wounded. The soldiers return to the camp, 
and settle round the fire for the night. This record 
of a single day’s work, however, leaves a deeper impres¬ 
sion on the mind than does the most striking episode 
told by an artist of the second rank. One demands— 
what combination of qualities must exist to make 
up a genius of the first order ? and one recognises that so 
many qualities must be present, and that such harmony 
must exist between them that there is as much reason 
why one single man should not possess them all as there 
is that a card player should not find ten trumps in his 
hand. “ The Wood Felling ” shows first of all great 
powers of observation. Many men are good, observers, but 
few can deduce from the special points or features in the 
thing they observe its main character, because they cannot 
carry the analysis of their impressions beyond a certain 
point. Tolstoy’s genius, however, has for its foundation 
that essential respect for the whole truth that leads him 
to fasten his attention scrupulously on those significant 
points which reveal the whole and nothing but the whole. 
We are amazed at the mere naked truth obtaining such 
mastery over us when we read Tolstoy, till we perceive 
that all the force, the variety, the contrariety of human 
impulse is scrupulously recorded, one point after another, 
till we see before us the whole clearly compounded of all 
the parts. Examine the following passage: 

The fourth soldier was an insignificant-looking boy, 
recruited the year before, and this was his first campaign. 
He stood surrounded by the smoke, and so near the flames 
that his threadbare cloak seemed in danger of taking fire, 


yet, judging by the way he extended the skirts of his 
cloak and bent eut his calves, and by his quiet, self-satis¬ 
fied pose, he was feeling highly contented. . . . . 

(Page 165.) 

“ Where are you off to ? Come back ! Where are you 
going ? ” I shouted to the recruit, who, with his reserve 
linstock under his arm, and a stick of some sort in his 
hand was, in the coolest manner, following the cart that 
bore the wounded man. 

But the recruit only looked at me lazily, muttered some¬ 
thing or other, and continued his way, so that I had to 
send a soldier to bring him back. He took off his red cap, 
and looked at me with a stupid smile. 

“ Where were you going ? ” I asked. 

“ To the camp.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Why ? i Veleutchofik is wounded,” he said, again 
smiling. 

“ What’s that to you ? You must stay here.” 

He looked at me with surprise, then turned quietly 
round, put on his cap, and went back to his place. . • • 
Page 184.) 

Only writers of the first rank have strength enough and 
restraint enough not to pass judgment, moralise, or play 
the superior in such a passage as the above. In Tolstoy we 
always find, despite his special creed of life, and an earnest 
dissatisfaction with life, such a scrupulous regard for truth 
to nature as to put to shame all the merely clever observers 
who set out to be effectire. It is in the sharp conflict 
bstween the truths of nature, as Tolstoy reveals them, and 
the soul of humanity always seeking assurances and cer¬ 
tainties that we cannot draw from the life of man that 
Tolstoy’s power over us resides. He is the most spiritual 
of all modern writers, because he is the writer most -con¬ 
cerned with the souls of men, and accordingly his 
“ realism ” that never falsifies but merely reveals the nature 
within us, shows up the thinness and poverty alike of that 
“ idealism ” which will not face nature’s grey teachings, and 
of that commonplace mediocre and trivial “ realism ” which 
merely asserts that its inspiring spirit is a thing puny 
and cheap. 


Field Sports in Literature. 

Shooting. By Alexander Innes Shand. In The Haddon 
Hall Library. Edited by the Marquess of Granby and 
Mr. George A. B. Dewar. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Field sports, together with the memory or the prospect 
of them, are an abiding joy to many men; but a good 
book on- sport, by which we mean a work at onoe instruc¬ 
tive and aglow with the artistic spirit, is as rare as a four¬ 
leaved shamrock. Within recent years “libraries” have 
been devoted to the subject; yet we can recall only one 
volume which might be considered successful. That is 
Sir Edward Grey’s book on Fly-Fishing; and of that 
work, we fear, we must say it was successful because it 
was very short. It was, indeed, little more than one of 
the ple^ant magazine articles to the writing of which 
Mr. Froude used to devote some of his learned leisure. 
It is probable -that had Sir Edward Grey been so unwise 
as to write a book two or three times the size he would 
have achieved a failure. Why is this? Why are nearly 
all books on field sports unsatisfactory? Often have we 
asked ourselves the question, and at last, we think, the 
answer has flashed upon us. A field sport is like a good 
wine. If it is to be introduced into literature successfully 
it must be blended with other interests. Here and there 
in his novels Mr. George Meredith sings the praises of 
good wine convincingly ; but one doubts whether, with all 
his art, even Mr. Meredith could interest us in wine if he 
detached it from the circumstances amid which it cheers or 
makes intoxicate. In short, wine is an entertaining 
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subject of literature only when it is playing ito part in 
some episode of keen conoem ; and so is sport. The 
chapter in which John Ridd catches loaches to lay at the 
feet of Lorna Doone is very charming; but if John laid 
gone fishing every day Mr. Blackmorea novel would have 
been a trial of the spirit too great to contemplate. It is 
for the same reason that one remembers with delight 
the chapter in which Mr. Black describes a religious) 
service in a Highland shooting lodge on the morning of 
the Twelfth; or the passages, few and far between, in 
which Sir Walter Scott touches on the pursuit of game. 
Even as wine, respectfully treated, has to be taken, either 
in life or in literature, in moderate quantities and during 
arresting human intercourse, so sport, in literature as in 
life, should come to us in bright interludes. 

Let these exegetical truths prepare Mr. Shand to dis¬ 
cover without vexation that he has not attained the proud 
eminence to which Lord Granby and Mr. Dewar invited 
him. We can imagine how his book came into being. 
“ What ho! ” said the Editor-in-Chief. “ Hadden Hall has 
done well by the Rod : who’s to tackle the Gun, Dewar t ” 
and Mr. Dewar, being a Scot of scholarly instincts, natur¬ 
ally suggested that other Scot of the same kind, the author 
of the tome before us. Mr. Shand went to work more 
ambitiously and more rashly than Sir Edward Grey had 
gone. “ I will,” he seems to have said, though phrasing 
the thought otherwise, ‘‘leave no platitude unturned to 
do this job thoroughly ” ; and so we have platitudes in 
abundance. Mercifully, Mr. Shand being a lawyer of sys¬ 
tematic habits, we have most of them in one chapter, the 
preliminary exposition of “ Education by the Gun.” Shoot¬ 
ing, he says, 

is a passion that irresistibly appeals to the Briton. It 
.is idle to argue as to the inhumanity of field sports, for 
the instinct is ineradicable in all manly races. Providence 
would never have implanted it had it clashed with the 
conscience. . . . What better training for active service 
in the field, specially for the wild warfare we are ever 
urging on our wide-extended frontiers, than the long ran 
with the hounds in the shires, or the hard day's shooting 
on the bills ? . . . You start off in high spirits and 
hope, and everything before lunch has gone satisfactorily. 
You admire complacently the purple plumage of birds in 
their heather suits, such a study in colours as would have 
gladdened the souls of the Dutchmen who were content to 
paint waterfowl and the sober partridge. . . . The 
defiant crow of the exulting cock, the ill-concealed disgust 
of the gillies, and the frank scorn of the dogs, are hard to 
bear; but the lesson will not be lost on the wise. . . . 

The balance of nature has been rudely disturbed by short¬ 
sighted landowners and ignorant keepers [who, as far¬ 
sighted correspondents of the Field have been telling us, 
week-in-week-out for centuries, have been exterminating 
birds of prey] ; but the swing of the pendulum still tends 
to readjust itself. . . . There is nothing like the passion 
for shooting to make a practical naturalist. The boy bred in 
the country, who has followed the keeper when out on 
patrol, or making the round of his traps, has been brought 
into closest touch with animated nature. 

On and on in this vein Mr. Shand conducts us, with a 
vigour which must be the envy of Lord Granby, himself a 
master of etraight-from-the-shoulder pragmaticisme, for 
many a page. Actually we begin to take an excruciating 
interest in the march-past of the time-withered maxims 
of the unmuddied oafs who lecture us continuously in the 
unchanging phraseology of the Field ; but where, 0 
where, is .the tweeded fool, who does something so un : 
sportsmanlike that he is never invited >gain ? Can it be 
that Mr. Shand has forgotten him? For this relief much 
thanks, if indeed the relief be ours; but who is this to whom 
we are about to be introduced on page 160? 

There is no greater nuisance than the jealous or over- 
eager shot, who is always for pushing a few paces ahead. 
He spoils the sport of the guns on either side, tries tb'eit 


• tempers, and puts them off their shooting. . . . There 
is a running fire of muttered objurgations; but he is given 
up as irreclaimable, and the host registers a vow that he 
shall never be invited again. 

There he is, after all, the tweeded fool; but is he a real, 
ftesh-and-blood fool, with feelings to be hurt, or only a 
spectral person non-existent outside the imagination of the 
book-writing sportsman excited by his own rhetoric? We 
ourselvtes incline to the psychical rather than to the 
physical theory. Saving that we have never shot a bull- 
calf, we ourselves have committed all the offences against 
the etiquette of moor and field mentioned by Mr. Shand; 
yet we have always been invited again. Once, it is true, 
in another sport we did offend a host. That was by the 
banks of the Meon, in Hampshire. About noon there were 
mutterings of thunder and a few drops of rain Our host 
'retired for luncheon to a bower in the copse close by. Per¬ 
haps he was acting on the general assumption that trout, 
do not rise in thunder. Well, an hour afterwards, we had 
what we expected to be the pleasure of showing him a big 
basket full ,to the brim with half-pounders. Instead of 
compliments, we received an expression of astonishment, 
a chill silence, and an intimation that to take so many 
fish on a single day was unjust to the river. The Meon has 
seen us no more; but the fact that the same host has enter-, 
tained us on the Rennet and other waters shows that his 
resentment cannot have been very deep. This is all the 
clearer when it is considered that, although we have never, 
peppered a bull-calf, we ha.ro wounded half a brace of, 
beaters, besides having hooked and struggled with a horse 
for twenty minutes. Joking apart, one is genuinely sorry 
that Mr. Shand has not eschewed the pompous platitudes 
which became tiresome the moment they were first uttered. 
Although now and then he writes a shockingly illiterate 
sentence, such as, “The slow loading was always aggro, 
rating, and in critical circumstances exasperating,” he 
really has knowledge and a practised gift of expression. 
For example, the tyranny which pheasants and game¬ 
keepers in the North of Scotland suffer from the crows and 
the rooks is admirably described. The hen pheasant, 
when she is about to leave her nest for a time, covers it 
with leaves; 

but the crows are as crafty as herself, and more wide¬ 
awake. They understand the keeper’s object as well as 
he does himself; they watch him stooping and feeling 
about; they follow him up and note his every move¬ 
ment. ... 

When he wanted to gather eggs to be hatched out by 
domestic poultry, 

in vain the old keeper, as full of wiles and dodges as a 
Red Indian, would edge off casually towards a covert. 
Hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of eyes were watching. 
If he came on a clutch of from fifteen to twenty of the 
olive eggs, it was well; he picked them up and ceased 
from troubling, If a nest were left undisturbed for any 
reason, it was twenty to one, if you returned in a day or 
two, you found that the rooks had been before you, leaving 
but a litter of empty shells. 

i 

Shooting is illustrated by nine admirable photogravure 
reproductions of pictures by skilful artists. 


The Empire Builder as Man. 

Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a Career. By Howard Hensmah. 
(Blackwood. 12s.6d.net.) 


It is the misfortune of those who tower above their fellow 
men that it is very difficult to form a just estimate of 
them. The rest of mankind are always either for or against 
them, and either drench them with adulation or pursue 

them with calumny. If this is the case with those great 
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men who are dead, it is much more so with those who are 
still alive, whose personalities we are unable to look at 
from a distance, or under the softening influence of 
historical perspective. In this new estimate of Mr. Rhodes, the 
author, Mr. Howard Hensman, has done his best to hold the 
balance even, and, it must be confessed, with much success. 

Comparatively little is known of Mr. Rhodes as a man, 
rather than as an empire builder, for he is not expansive, 
or, in the language of one his contemporaries at Oxford, 
does not “ give himself away.” Mr. Hensman has been 
successful in putting before the public far more of Mr. 
Rhodes’ personal life than has hitherto been known. Most 
people know that Mr. Rhodes was bom on July 5, 1858, 
but Mr. Hensman points out that he was the fifth and 
not the fourth son of the Rev. Canon Rhodes, as is 
stated in most books of reference. After being educated 
at Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School his name was 
entered at Oxford with a view to his taking Holy Ordere; 
but in 1870 a severe chill settled on his lungs, and the 
doctors ordered him to South Africa, where his eldest 
brother Herbert was already a cotton planter in Southern 
Natal. By 1878 he was sufficiently recovered to enter at 
Oxford, and from that time forward he oscillated between 
Oxford and Kimberley, where he had already acquired a 
diamond claim. In the spring of 1874 he caught another 
chill, when rowing in the Oriel boat, and had a very 
narrow escape of his life; but the climate of South Africa 
again pulled him through. Mr. Hensman has been lucky 
enough to get some reminiscences of Mr. Rhodes by two 
jf his contemporaries at Oriel, and one of them, the Rev. 
4. L. Barnes-Lawrence, gives an amusing story of an 
encounter with the Proctor. The narrator was walking 
with Mr. Rhodes and another in the High, when 
they met the Proctor and his “bulldogs.” The three 
were without cap and gown, and to have turned and 
fled would have resulted in instant chase, and would have 
been an aggravation of the offence. The third under¬ 
graduate stepped away down a side street: 

“ Look here,” said Rhodes to me, “ these fellows won't 
know me, as I am only just up and am in lodgings, so you 
make off without any hurry-scurry, and I will meet them." 
Decision and action necessarily were simultaneous. With 
a friendly wave of the hand I strode off in the direction 
of my college, and as I turned a comer and looked back, 
one glance showed me a group of which Mr. Rhodes and 
the Proctor were the central figures, the two “ bulldogs ” 
standing around. Next day, of course, we compared notes. 
I had won the shelter of Oriel without difficulty, and how 
had Rhodes fared ? . “ Oh, gloriously,” he said. “ It was 
such fun 1 The Proctor took off his cap to me with the 
utmost politeness, and I did the same to him. ‘ Well, sir,' 
said the Proctor to me, ‘ Your name and college ? ' ” 
“ My name is Rhodes,” replied C. R., “ and I have come 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and I am making a short 
stay in Oxford ; and now, sir, may I ask your name and 
college ? ” Rhodes was right in supposing that neither 
Proctor nor “ bulldogs ” would know him. The Proctor 
apologised for what he supposed to be his mistake, and 
again with much show of politeness, he and the Oriel 
undergraduate parted. 

In South Africa the keynote of Mr. Rhodes’ policy has 
been “ equality.” He has always done his utmost to con¬ 
ciliate the Dutch element, for he soon recognised that he 
must work with and through the Dutch if his ambitions 
were to be carried out. For many years after he entered 
the Cape Parliament he was willing and anxious to work 
with the Transvaal Boers, but on condition that they were 
his allies and not his masters. Ho was willing to work 
with Mr. Kruger, and to give the Dutch the same freedom 
that he claimed for the British, but he expected the Dutch 
on their part to act in the same manner. It was Mr. 
Kruger’s refusal to look upon the British as anything but 
an inferior race that made it impossible for Mr. Rhodes to 
work with him. 


Mr. Hensman has unearthed an anecdote whioh bear 
on the story that Mr. Rhodes is a woman-hater: 

Rhodes was once staying at a country house in England 
when a lady of the party made it in her way to question 
him on his reputed dislike for the opposite sex. “ Will you 
tell me why you dislike women, Mr. Rhodes ? ” she asked. 
“Has any member of the sex ever played you a nasty 
trick ? ” “ Indeed, no,” was Rhodes’ smiling reply. “ It’s 
all a mistake, I assure you. I cannot think where the idea 
came from that I dislike women. On the contrary, I like 
and admire them very much, and I assure you that I 
realise the value of their help.” 

In the course of a very interesting chapter dealing with 
Mr. Rhodes’ character, the author says that he is a mass 
of inconsistencies, for no sooner do we feel that we have 
estimated his character correctly, and fathomed all its 
depths, than he does or says something which upsets the, 
whole of our calculations', and we have to begin all over 
again. He is undoubtedly a great opportunist, as roost 
great men are, and though occasionally he is headstrong, 
he can be extremely diplomatic and politic at times. Here 
is the truth about a carefully nurtured legend: 

There is a certain cynicism in his nature which displays 
itself rather prominently at times, but this quality has 
been much overrated by many writers. The oft-quoted 
phrase to the effect that “ he never met a man whom he 
could not buy ” was, it may be authoritatively stated, never 
used by him. The germ of this fiction is to be found in the 
fact that one day, many years ago, when discussing his 
proposed telegraph wire from one end of Africa to the 
other, somebody a sked him how he proposed to carry it 
across the Soudan, which was then under the domination 
of the Khalifa. “ Oh, leave it to me, ” Rhodes answered. 
“ I never met the man yet that I could not come to an 
agreement with, and I shall be able to fix things up with 
the Khalifa when the time comes.” This is the true 
version of a story that in its distorted form has been so 
widely circulated. The keynote of Rhodes’ whole life is 
unconventionality, and unconventionality, it must be con¬ 
fessed, he carries at times to extreme limits. In' illustra¬ 
tion of his original methods of conducting business, it may 
be mentioned that a great part of his work is transacted 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. ■ He has been seen 
standing in the streets of Kimberley tranquilly writing 
cheques, with as much disregard for his surroundings as 
though he were in the privacy of his own offioe. 

In 1890 or 1891 Mr. Rhodes had a conversation with 
Mr. Gladstone which has not hitherto been made known. 
Mr. Gladstone expressed some surprise that (as he 
thought) Mr. Rhodes had altered his opinion on the Irish 
question. Mr. Rhodes denied having altered his opinions, 
but said bluntly that he regarded Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill with abhorrence, because it rendered the separa¬ 
tion of England and Ireland inevitable. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that his Bill would strengthen the ties between 
them, but Mr. Rhodes justified his remark by saying that 
the Bill “ would have made Ireland a taxed Republic to 
the tune of four millions a year, without a single vote in 
the distribution and control of that colossal tribute.” How 
Mr. Gladstone explained away that cardinal defect is not 
set forth. 

The chapter on the Raid and its consequences is par¬ 
ticularly good, but it deals with matters of too controversial 
a kind to be quoted here. The subsequent events are also 
e cccllcntly told, and the Schnadborst correspondence is set 
out in full—an invaluable record—and the text of the 
Charter presented to the British South Africa Company 
is, given in an appendix. Mr. Hensman has an agreeable 
style, and if he would purge it of little inelegancies, 
such as the use of “ him ” for “ his,” and the employ¬ 
ment of “transpire” after the fashion of reporters, his book 
would lose nothing of its value, and would be more 
likely to take its place as a permanent addition to English 
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Between Two Stools. 

The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont. 

(Richards. 6s.) 

Fob some weeks past this book has been paragraphed as a 
forthcoming work of serious biographical interest—cbe 
reminiscences of a baronet who played a prominent part in 
London and Parisian society during the end of - the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
noiv published for the first time by the permission of nis 
great-grandson. In the editorial preface it is stated that: 

“ Owing to the extremely personal nature of the memoirs, 
it has been thought wise to substitute the names of Sir 
Barrington Beaumont, Lady Betty Merrion, and Lord 
George Aylmer for those in the original manuscript. Other¬ 
wise there have been no suppressions or alterations.” We 
know that editorial note; it comes from Sheffield, and is 
closely associated in our minds with imitation vellum, tied ' 
up with green ribbons. If the publio greedily swallowed 
bogus love-letters, the author probably argued, why should 
it not revel in bogus reminiscences? And we can only 
eoho, Why not ? The taste would not be more remarkable 
than that which finds savour in the Shakeepeare-Bacon con¬ 
troversy. But to be successful, the literary practical joke 
requires to be played with a nice combination of dash and 
dexterity. The creator of Sir Barrington Beaumont is not 
wanting in audacity, as will be seen by a summary of his 
plot; but his attempt to imitate the style and reproduce 
the atmosphere of his chosen period is almost ludicrous in 
its inadequacy. 

Sir Barrington Beaumont—for the moment we will 
take him seriously, dates and all—was bora at Castle Beau¬ 
mont on January 1, 1756. Considering the Hibernian 
confusion of his wills and shells, woulds and shoulds, we 
are not surprised to learn that hie mother was the 
daughter of an Irish peer. Having succeeded to the title 
and estates at nineteen, he sets gut on the grand tour, 
and at Rome falls in love with Lady Betty Merrion, a lady 
with blue eyes, black lashes, and a rippling laugh,' who 
wears white satin, pearls, and “filmy laoe”—in short, 
who has all the stock attractions of the heroine of a 
modern novelette. Being snubbed by Lady Betty, Sir 
Barrington leaves Rome, and in 1778 reappears at Rane- 
lagh in the company of his friend, Lord George Aylmer, 
a dissipated man of fashion. Lord George introduces 
him to Count Axel Fersen, with whom he at once strikes 
up an ardent friendship, and who is the real hero of the 
story. A few nights later the pair dine together with 
Horace Walpole, when among their fellow-guests are the 
beautiful Duchess of Argyll, George Selwyn, and Charles 
Fox. Sir Barrington has been accustomed from his 
earliest youth to note down conversations that have 
interested him, and therefore he is in a position to record, 
for our benefit, the table talk on this interesting occasion 
—the gallows jokes of George Selwyn, Fox’s account of 
the gambler’s joys, and “Horry’s” praises of Madame 
du Deffand. 

During the next dozen years Sir Barrington oscillated 
between London and Paris, philandering with Lady Betty 
in one capital, and following the fortunes of Count Fersen 
in the other. In 1784 he spends a few days with Horace 
Walpole (whom be must have, bored to extinction)at 
Strawberry. Hill, the chief treasures' in- which- paradise of 
lath and plaster are conscientiously catalogued ; tod a ti ttle 
later actually - induces the fastidious Horace to join what 
he prophetically terms a “ house-party ” at Castle Beau¬ 
mont. When in Paris Sir Barrington —fortunate man!— 
is admitted into the most brilliant society of the capital. 
Through his friendship with Fersen he is invited to the 
soirees intimes, at the Petit Trianon; he dines with 
Madame de Stael,. and attends the receptions of 


Madame du Deffand and Madame du Botiffiers, at whose 
houses he meets all the wits and beauties of the day. He 
reports the conversation of some of his new friends, but 
exouses himself from attempting to reproduce the mono¬ 
logues of Madame de Stael or the bon mots of Talleyrand. 
It is really a relief to find that there are limits to the. 
author’s temerity. 

In consequence of the engagement of Lady Betty to 
Lord George Aylmer, the announcement of which is con¬ 
veyed in the only dull letter Horace Walpole ever wrote, 
Sir Barrington, temporarily a blighted being, remains in 
Paris through the earlier scenes of the Reign of Terror, 
and assists in his friend Count Fersen’e -various abortive : 
attempts to rescue the Royal captives. After the execu- 
tions of Louis and Marie Antoinette Sir Barrington returns " 
to England, where, Lord George Aylmer having been con¬ 
veniently killed in a duel, he marries his old love, whom 
he has adored on and off for twenty veare, but who 
appears to have lost none of her fascinations with the 
passing of time. In 1810, after a silence of more than a 
dozen years, Sir Barrington takes up the thread of his 
reminiscences with an account of his visit to Stockholm, 
where he arrives just in time to witness the tragio death 
of Count Fersen at the hands of the mob, who suspect him 
of having poisoned the heir to the throne. The book 
concludes with a quotation from Omar Khayyam, to whose 
poetry the hero has been introduced in Paris by Cblonel 
Craufurd, the Oriental scholar. 

This biographical joke might have been am using if it 
had been better played, but unfortunately the author had 
no qualifications for his self-imposed task beyond a supers 
ficial knowledge of his period, and he has neglected 
to use such simple devices as might have given 
his work some external resemblance to a genuine 
memoir. He should have clothed the volume in imitation 
calf, and provided an elaborate index, copious foot-notes, 
and an appendix. If a conscientious attempt had been: 
made to imitate the style of 1812, and if the wits had 
been made to discuss, contemporary tittle-tattle instead of. 
paraphrasing their printed witticisms, the work might 
have mystified a section of the public. As it is, the author 
will probably fall between two stools, for his book is not a 
sufficiently good imitation of a last-century memoir to 
appeal to lovers of biography, nor a sufficiently good 
imitation of a novelette to appeal to lovers of light fiction. 


Other New Books. 

Oxford Studies. By John Richard Green. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

These brilliant papers are salvaged by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Norgate from the wreckage of journalism. 
The majority of them, including the long series on 
“ Eighteenth Century Oxford ” were written by J. R. 
Green as an undergraduate in 1859 for the Oxford 
Chronicle, which had conceived the spirit^ idea of 
diversifying its accounts of contemporary police-court 
trials and municipal politics with something in the nature 
of a systematic record .of the . past of.Oxford.; .The essays 
on Early tod on Modem Oxford., which make, up the 
volume-were contributed at a later, period .to Macmillan'* 
Maf/azine--' and - the Saturday Jiccieu. ..respectively. The 
subject was one exactly fitted to the powers and enthusiasms 
of the writer, whose ideal of history always. lay far less in' 
the scientific study of the growth of laws and institutions 
than in the imaginative reconstruction of bygone social 
conditions. The humanity of it all was what he really 
cared about. For such reconstruction Jacobite Oxford 
afforded abundant 
that Green set out 
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rebuild, from the few facts we have been able to 
collect, this Oxford of the first Georges: to see what men 
■ lived then, and what manner of life theirs was : to listen to 
their disputations, to smoke a pipe of Virginia with them 
in the common-room, or chat over a bowl of punch in the 
coffee-house. 

The result is a bundle of racy and entertaining sketches, 
full of detail, full of life and colour and vivacity. It is 
impossible to read them without regret that the author 
was never able to return seriously to the subject, and to 
write what we are told was “ constantly in his thoughts,” 
a history of Oxford. It has never been done with any 
approach to adequacy, and no one could have done it 
better. 


The Language and Metre of Chancer. By Bernhard Ten 
Brink. (Macmillan. 6 s. net.) 

This learned treatise, originally published in 1884, has ever 
since been indispensable to the student of Middle English 
in general and of Chaucer in particular. It now appears in a 
second edition, revised by Prof. Kluge, and for the first 
time translated by Miss Bentinck Smith, of Girton College, 
Cambridge. There is no doubt that its usefulness will be 
greatly increased in its English form. The revision only 
affects minor details, but many readers will be interested 
in the brief biographical sketch of the author, also by Prof. 
Kluge, which is prefixed to the book. Ten Brink was a 
Dutchman by birth, had become a German by naturalisa¬ 
tion, and held a professorship at Strassburg. But nearly the 
whole of his life’s work was devoted to English philology. 
Besides the present book he wrote a volume of lectures on 
Shakespeare, various studies of Beowulf, and, although a 
foreigner, the best history of English literature, so far as it 
goes, that exists. Unfortunately it was destined to remain 
incomplete, and the monumental edition of Chaucer which 
he designed was never even begun. His learning, industry, 
and judgment are familiar to all scholars of the subjects he 
adorned. Prof. Kluge bears witness to the energy, devo¬ 
tion, and charity that marked his private life. 


The Autobiographg of a Poacher. By Caractacus. 

(Macqueen.) 

This is a very disappointing book, although if one thought 
twice before opening a volume thus entitled one would 
expect very little. For ourselves we thought but once, 
opened the book, and saw our error. For how could a 
poacher write a good book ? So much the less poacher 
he. A poacher poaches, and there's an end of it. If he 
gets into a book it must be by the aid of another—such as, 
for example, Mr. Bartram, who wrote a good book a few 
years ago Called The People of Clapton, full of excellent 
poaching. Or he must be a dilettante at the game, 
like Richard Jefferies, who wrote The Amateur Poacher. 
The poacher of the present pages is Holcombe, a Devon- 
shire man, and not- a good practitioner, we consider. 
Afterwards he became a water bailiff, which was base. 
“ Caractacus ” figures as editor, but we have no informa¬ 
tion as to what he has done to the text. It is without 
literary merit. - 

Art Publications. 

The winds of publication blow where they list, but when 
they do blow in a given direction a zephyr quickly becomes 
a bowling breeze. We do not know why reproductions of 
masterpieces of art have suddenly become so popular, but. 
there is no doubt of the fact. Two out of the four or five 
series now in the bookshops are before us. In their 
Examples of Great Artists, which is a continuation of 
their Hundred Best Pictures, Messrs. Letts achieve excel¬ 
lent results in photogravure. Among the reproductions 
found in the first six parts (published at Is. net) of their new 
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album we notice the conspicuous success of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Carnac, Albert Moore’s “ Light¬ 
ning and Light,” Turner’s “ Crossing the Brook,” Greuze’s 
“ The Girl with Doves,” Mr. Sargent’s “ Carmencita,” and 
the superb “Admiral Pulido Pareja” of Velasquez in the 
National Gallery. 

In their Famous Pictures of the World, Messrs. Pearson 
essay the far more difficult medium of colour, with cor¬ 
responding uncertainty of result. Pictures in which red 
predominates are apt to come out painfully red, as in the 
case of Fred Walker’s “ The Harbour of Refuge ” and Sir 
Edward Bume-Jones’s “ King Corphetua and the Beggai* 
Maid,” yet this charge cannot be laid to the reproduction 
of Turner’s “ Fighting Temeraire,” which is veiy satisfac¬ 
tory. Hobbema’s perennial “ Avenue ” is another success, 
and Mr. Yeames’s memorable historical painting, “And 
when did you last see your Father?” will assuredly satisfy 
most purchasers of the part containing it. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell) for February is an inter¬ 
esting number, with a good deal in it that is of literary 
interest. Mr. F. G. Kitton writes on “ Some Portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott,” this being his second illustrated article 
on the subject. Mr. Kitton tells how, in 1820, Chantrey 
set himself to produce a “ poetical phasis of Scott’s coun¬ 
tenance,” but changed his mind after seeing Scott in cheer¬ 
ful talk at breakfast. He then said to Allan Cunningham: 

“ This will never do. I shall never be able to please 
myself with a perfectly serene expression. I must try hia 
conversational look—take him when about to break into 
some sly, funny old story.” Which he did. Other inter¬ 
esting papers are those by Mr. Joseph Grego on Thomas 
Rowlandson, “ The Variousness of Goya,” by “ S.,” and 
the “ In Memoriain ” article on the late Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. A curious question is 
raised by a French correspondent in the “Notes and 
Queries ” column. A reproduction of a girlish head is 
given, and the question propounded is, “ Is this the por¬ 
trait of Queen Victoria?” The owner thinks it may be 
such, and that the artist may be Landseer. But, with the 
editor, we question whether this view will be generally 
adopted. 

The most conspicuous feature of the February Art 
Journal (Virtue) is an admirable illustrated essay on 
Kate Greenaway, by Mr. Austin Dobson, who relates the 
following of his friend: “ I remember that once, during 
a country walk, she gave me a long account of her child¬ 
hood, which I wish I could reproduce in detail. But I 
know that she told me that she had been brought up in 
just such a neighbourhood of red roofs and ‘gray old 
gardens’ as she depicts in her drawings; and that, in 
some of the houses, it. was her particular delight to turn 
over ancient chests and wardrobes filled with the flowered 
frocks and capes of the Jane Austen period." 

Parliament Past and Present (Hutchinson) starts 
auspiciously on its serial progress, which will extend to 
eighteen fortnightly parts. It is clear tliat the publishers 
have set themselves to carry out their undertaking with 
final and compelling excellence. The illustrations, which 
will number six hundred, are authentic, artistic, and ad¬ 
mirably produced. Each part, in addition to a large num¬ 
ber of” “ process ” illustrations, will contain one full-page, 
coloured.plate and one full-page photogravure. In Part I. 
the coloured plate is a reproduction of the portrait, of 
Queen Elizabeth in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
text, evidently compiled with care, is by Mr. Arnold 
Wright and Mr. Philip Smith. 

In Cartoons for the Year 1901, Mr. Punch has gathered 
up his weekly pictorial comments on the events of a year 
which, as Mr. Lucy says in his introduction, was unique in 
British annals. His description of the uncertainty 
which existed in the House of Commons within ten 
minutes of its meeting last January as to the style 
of the Sovereign''to whom - allegiance was to be sworn 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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us piquant reading, and his summary of the year 
m a whole is adequate and entertaining. Not a few of 
&be cartoons by Mr. Linley Sambourne and Mr. 
Bernard Partridge retain their power to amuse or strike 
the mind. The first artist’s “ Difficult Steering,” of 
February 20, represents Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
m a motor-car stopped by Army Re-organisation. “ Hang 
these ‘ improvements,’ Arthur! Do you think we shall get 
through ? ” Very snappy in its effect is the cartoon of 
July 17, in which in his efforts to make his coat (the 
Liberal Party) meet in front, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man splits the garment down his back. Some of Mr. Ber¬ 
nard Partridge’s cartoons have much beauty, notably “ The 
Wolves of Anarchy,” September 18, and the London back¬ 
ground in Colonel Jonathan J. Bull, or What John B. 
May Come To,” November 27. 


Fiction. 

IVistons. By Miles Amber. (Unwin. 6 s.) 

This is the first of a new series of “ first novels” which Mr. 
Unwin has projected. It makes an excellent beginning. 
Mr. Amber’s story is in three parts; if the second and 
third parts had been equal to the first, the novel would have 
been a truly fine work. But they are not. Mr. Amber 
fails where so many young authors fail, in the architectonic 
quality. His book lacks shape; the breadth is all at one 
end—the wrong end. It is like a stream that after noble 
sweeps disappears pitifully underground. Hence the book, 
instead of being called fine, may only be called interesting 
or remarkable. Remarkable it certainly is. Mr. Amber's 
first hero—he deals with two—is a yeoman of much land 
and long ancestry, who marries a gipsy girl, and has two 
children, Esther and Rhoda. The first part of the novel 
* 8 mainly occupied with the childhood of these strange girls. 
And it is an admirable piece of work, full of sheer insight 
and the sense of beauty, and written in a style whose 
austerity has a singular effectiveness. In this part, and 
indeed all through the book, occur phrases which stick in 
the mind. Speaking of the little girls, and of the respective 
attitudes towards them of the gipsy mother and the con¬ 
scientious nursemaid Betty, the author says : “ They were 
all young then, and the babies were without opposing wills, 
lovely^playthings that Betty took care of and put away at 
night.” The characters are always saying the impressive 
thing. “ Go in and tell her we’re sorry, Esther; but you’re 
not to say we’ll never do it again.” 'When the first hero 
is dying, and Betty suggests a clergyman, Madgwiek, the 
old farm hand, objects: ‘ £ Master George han’t never 
wronged no one ; there be no call to terrify un now.” And 
Esther on the same occasion says : “ Betty, all the house is 
waiting as if it was expecting someone; every room is 
awake and listening ” (ef. I'Intense). And it is Esther, 
grown-up and married, who says: “Oh, Betty, I can’t 
believe in ghosts! There are too many that we have not 
seen ! ” Esther’s aristocratic mother-in-law says to her son’s 
humble wife: “ You must realise from the first how small 
the world is. Just a few of us wherever we find ourselves— 
and we feel at home everywhere—just ourselves, dear child, 
and outside the barbarian hordes.” 

But detached phrases do not make a book, and the first 
part of Wistons is far better than any fragment of that 
part. It has homogeneity, atmosphere. In the second 
part, in the person of his second hero, Robin, Esther’s hus¬ 
band, Mr. Amber has attempted to portray the genius who 
lives solely by the light of nature. It was an ambitious 
attempt, succeeding brilliantly i n patches, but on the whole 
a failure. The Ferdinand and Miranda business is beauti¬ 
fully conceived, but Mr. Amber’s imagination was obviously 


unequal to the task. Indeed, after page 100 the imagi¬ 
native grip gradually slackens. Much of the third part we 
fear we have not comprehended, though the writing ia 
simple enough. 

We shall watch Mr. Amber’s future with interest. That 
he has some of the qualities necessary to the outfit of a 
really fine novelist is quite clear. But we doubt whether 
he possesses the architectonic gift—the threefold ability 
to see his work first in plan and in elevation, to keep that 
plan and elevation always in sight to the end, and to exalt 
his imagination to the varying heights of emotional inten¬ 
sity which the scheme demands. At present he does not 
seem to have the bird’s eye; nor can he rely on his imagina¬ 
tion at a crisis. 


Sordon. By Benjamin Swift. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

In Sordon, whioh is a short story in its fundamental con¬ 
ception, “ Benjamin Swift ” has struck a new vein and pro¬ 
duced his best book. Sordon is a psychological study, 
like the author’s other novels; but it is based on a “ situa¬ 
tion.” The value of the work depends solely on that 
situation, out of which all the interest springs. In a word, 
anything extraneous to the situation would be purely ad¬ 
ventitious, superfluous, and bad in art. The book is what 
the French call a roman a th&se. It resembles, in method, 
such plays as Dumas’ La Femme de Claude , and, more 
closely, Hemeu’s L’Enigme, which latter is now filling the 
Theatre Franfais three times a week. Murder is always 
interesting, and the thesis is: That the true friends of a 
man suffering from an incurable and agonising disease are 
justified in killing him if the man himself wishes it. Percy 
Kingswood’s three friends, Henry Beckingham, the sane 
and honest man, Lucian Woolnoth, the mystic poet, and 
Darrel, the rather weak-kneed doctor, decide to commit 
murder. They do in. fact shorten Percy's life by six weeks. 
But there is a nurse in the case. Louise Belters is an un¬ 
scrupulous woman; she loves Beckingham, who loves 
another, and she discovers the murder. We have disclosed 
sufficient of the plot to indicate its stark interest. Mr. 
Swift handles his very fine situation with a skill and a 
power that are almost unfailing. He selects his lai^seape 
with admirable taste, and utilises it with genuine poetic 
effect. He carries the drama, to a logical, convincing, and 
happy conclusion. Save for one or two faults, the thing 
is done just about as well as it could be. The faults are 
these: The anxiety of Percy to die is not fully exposed to 
the reader; and accordingly Percy’s cry for life at the 
moment of death, instead of startling the reader by its 
dramatic contrast, seems only to confirm a suspicion which 
in reality is quite groundless. The love affair of Becking- 
ham’s fiancee's brother, though in itself excellent, is quite 
irrelevant to the theme, and raises hopes of a complication 
which are disappointed. Lastly, Mr. Swift’s style, though 
simpler and less affected than is usual with him, still stands 
in need of improvement. We cannot, for example, find any 
justification for such a Gallicism as: “ Mrs. Hajby saved 
herself round a corner to hide her tears.” But the book is 
thoroughly good. It absorbs, as much by its ingenuity in 
the use of material as by the force of its imagination. 


The Insane Root. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Unwin. 6s.) 
Human shapes are often seen in the vegetable creation. 
Italian symbolism gives us neglected children in the form 
of twisted trees ; Daphne in Greek legend became a laurel; 
in Japan the willow is an enchanted woman. Yet one 
sees little but gesture in such growths to recall human¬ 
kind. Small wonder, then, that the rnandrake, with its 
grotesque likeness to a- human being—a likepess as. of a 
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prehistoric! carving—■should fill the vulgar with that awe 
which in them produces the sort of coarse and voluble 
legend whioh serves to remand them that life holds a few 
secrets still. The mandrake has done more; it has 
screamed to Mrs. Praed to celebrate it in a novel. The 
result lies before u»—bad, inasmuch as the mandrake is 
not really needed in the story any mare than in a' Scotch 
broth; good, inasmuch as it holds the attention by an 
interesting chain of thought. 

Mrs. Praed supposes her hero, by the power of the man¬ 
drake and his own will, to steal a beautiful body while 
the soul is temporarily absent during an operation under 
chloroform. It is a, base crime, and one is rather sur¬ 
prised, later on in the narrative, to find the perpetrator 
of it speaking vehemently of “my own conscience” and 
scorning to “be false” to “my own code of honour.” 
The flow in these pages of undistinguished rhetoric is, to 
be frank, a little too free and copious; but there is 
imagination and poetry in the idea that the excluded soul 
—the soul, by the way, of a coarse and treacherous secre¬ 
tary of legation—partially repossesses its former home 
whenever the actual tenant thinks grossly or for himself 
alone. A Pacha (of one Very astounding tale) makes a 
pioturesque figure, and the story flares into melodrama 
“ in the Kabyle country ” with an effectiveness whioh none 
will dispute who can perceive literary skill even in char¬ 
latanism, and admire the “ thing seen ” even in the midst 
of things invented. ...... 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the WeeFs Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Tbe Love ok Richard Herrick. By Arabella Kenealy. 

A modem story, interesting and amusing, with enough 
affairs of the heart in it to satisfy the most exacting. The 
novel opens with a proposal: it ends with a “ Dear, I have 
deserved you and on the title-page is printed this frag¬ 
ment of si. remark made by one of the characters. “ In 
most men’s lives Woman assumes three aspects: the 
woman he loves, and for some reason or other does not 
marry; the woman he marries, and for some reason or 
another does not love; the woman he neither loves nor 
marries, but who for some reason or another has an attrac¬ 
tion for him.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Fan Fitzgerald. By H. A. Hinkson. 

An Irish story, bright, and suggesting high spirits. Fan¬ 
is the attractive daughter of Mr. Fitzgerald, of Rathbeg, 
who invites his young kinsman, Dick Burke, to spend 
a. few days with him, which brings the story well 
under weigh. Fan puzzled Dick considerably. “ His 
intellectual training had taught him to look to well- 
ascertained premises for his conclusion. Fan’s disregard 
of logic, as he understood it, bewildered him.” But in 
the end all is well and fair with Dick and Fan. (Chatto. 
6 s.) 

His Dainty Whim. By C. Guise Mitfobd. 

A melodramatic story, wherein a marquis, masquerading 
as a commercial traveller, wooes the daughter of a licensed 
victualler. The story opens in Piccadilly Circus, at 
11.65 p.m., introducing Geoffrey Orde and Lord Erine. 
The next morning, in spite of the dissipations of the 
previous night, Geoffrey Orde was busy at the table of his 
snug sitting-room at eight o’clock, “ correcting the proofs 
of an abstruse article which was destined to create a 
sensation in the literary world before many weeks had 
passed.” (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

The Story of Eden. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

A South African novel dealing mainly with social life in 
Cape Colony, and, incidentally, with the war. A few pages 


from the end Ladysmith is nearly surrounded, and “ Dad 
says there will be a lot of nasty fighting for the Home 
contingent.” The author appends this dedication to the 
book; 

Pass, mine Enemy,— 

Friend, pause and look: 

I, Dolf Wyllarde, 

Have written this book. 

(Heinemann. 6 s.) 

The Autocrats. By Charles K. Lush. 

A story of political life in America, with descriptions of 
the methods of the American politician. It bears on the 
title-page this explanatory snatch from Pope: 

Get place and wealth, if possible, with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and plaoe. 

The story, which, we are informed, has had a great success 
in the United States, is very American. Here is a fragment: 
“ ‘ Yes,’ assented the young lady, with a smile that would 
have done credit to Olga Nethersole, ‘ it is indeed a 
charming evening.’ ” (Methuen. 6 s.) 

Fob England. By Morice Gerard. 

There is no lack of exciting incidents in this story, and 
the pictures are as sensational as the author of the book 
could desire. Stephanie, Princess Dolgorouki, opens the 
ball. Cabinet ministers had offered her marriage in vain. 
For her own reasons she favoured Marcion Dacres. Mar- 
cioa was a journalist who, on the strength of an article in 
the Daily Mentor, was appointed “ to the headship of a 
very important department of the Admiralty.” Where¬ 
upon the First Lord was asked by his intimates, “In what 
unknown ocean he had angled for his last fish ? ” (Ward, 
Lock. 6 s.) 

The Foundered Galleon. By Weathkb3y Chesney. 

The story of a hunt for treasure in the good ship 
Eureka. It begins, as all such yarns should, in the city 
of Bristol. There, in a room in Shaftoe Street, the Doctor 
and the Captain read the “yellow manuscript.” The 
Doctor is doubtful if Captain Colepepper can raise that 
Spanish gold “ from where it now lies embedded deep in 
the ooze of the Atlantic.” But the Captain was one of the 
right sort. “Man,” he said, “it’s there, I tell you, just 
waiting for us to take it.” (Methuen. 6 s.) 

The Teller. By E. N. Westcott. 

A short story of sixty odd pages, by the author of Darid 
Harum. The book also contains a series of letters written 
by Mr. Westcott to his daughter and others, a brief bio¬ 
graphy, and four portraits. 

The Lover Fugitives. By John Finnemore. 

An historical romance. Early on a fine August morning 
in the year 1685 the narrator rode through Winchester on 
his way home from London, his man, Tom Torr, at his 
heels. (Pearson. 6 s.) 

Clare Nugent. By E. O’Connor Morris. 

A love-story, opening with tea and continuing with 
wealth and property, and titles and carriages, and. cards 
and croquet, and country house life and village gossip. -In 
short, a novel of a wholesome novelette type, in which, 
the heroine is well looked after and all the chapters nicely 
capped with quotations from the poets. (Digby, Long. 
6 s.) 

Tub Woman He Chose. By R. M. Kennedy. 

Another tea-cup love-story. In the first paragraph the 
speaker allows “ the Wedgwood tearcup she had. been 
meditatively holding to drop into its saucer with an 
emphatic oliek.” Sundry knots are cut and tied. (Digby, 
Long. 6 s.) 
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Humour Old and New. 

Thb most damnatory criticism of the New Humour is the 
fact that it is so called. By the particle and by the adjec¬ 
tive, and by both together, it is judged. Humour which 
naturally comes to be called “ the ” is. clearly as banal 
and punctual as “ the ” milk. But whereas it is good to 
believe that one’s morning milk is new, the adjective does 
but reduce humour to the level of the new dress-sleeve. It 
signifies that it is less a staying fact than a brief fashion. 
The new dance, the new dog, the new handshake, the new 
note-paper, the new game, the new religion, the new 
humour: all tire and pass. Especially the new humour. 

The New Humour is American humour brought over (for 
the present) in English bottoms, and duly bonded and 
cleared at Liverpool. Beyond praise has been the skill of its 
importers in adapting and advertising it during the last 
quarter of a century. Its advantages were great. It was 
amusing, it was abundant, it Was new with the newness of 
the telephone, and it arrived just when the sense of humour 
had been made compulsory in these islands. It carried 
everything before it, except Punch. We begin to applaud 
the exception. In this week’s Punch we read : 

Seasonable. 

'Arry's Friend. What’s the proper dinner for Ash 
Wednesday ? 

'Arry. Why, ’ash mutton o’ course. 

If this is indigent, it is at least indigenous; if it is not 
corn, neither is it corn-cob. There is something fine and 
faithful unto death in a twentieth-century joke that would 
have appealed to Theodore Hook, who, of course, is much 
older than Aristophanes. Mr. Punch tempts us to adapt 
Goldsmith: 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round his chair Missouri’s jokes are sped 
Eternal punshine settles on his head. 

To be sure, for most of us the old humour is put away like a 
garment, and the long dynasty of its kings—Theodore 
Hook, Tom Hood, Mark Lemon, Henry J. Byron, Laman 
Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold—seems little more than a 
scroll of names. Yet what names! What fellows 1 Con¬ 
sider the fact that we no longer breed the continuously 
witty man. Our humorists become rich almost as quickly 
as they become insufferable, and are found building stables 
in the country to prove that we laughed (once) in London. 

In a twilight so triste and in a silence so unbroken by 
authorised laughter, Messrs. Chatto and Windus have had 
the idea to bring forth a new edition of Theodore Hook’s 
Choice Humorous Works. We feel little surprise and no 
shock. We see now that the casting away of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom was never absolute, and that the good lady’s many 
announcements of her return to town, in her letters, had 
in them more vitality than she knew. “ My dear B.,” she 
writes to John Bull, “ I only right you a short Billy do 
te tell you we are all combing to the Mephistophiles on 


Twosday. Some of us travails by the.Dover onion, an 
uncommon good stag, and Lavy and. her spouse in their 
broach.” Indeed—such is the prophetic element in Coin¬ 
cidence—this very return to London from the Continent 
on October 13, 1829, has to do with the presence of these 
letters on our table. For Mrs. Ramsbottom proceeds:— 
“ What I have cheefly to say is, that I have been purveiled 
upon to publish my Original Letters to you in a serious. 
Fulmer is kind enuff to say he will do notes to them, and 
write a biggraphical scratch of my life, and have my head 
in a plate for a fruntispece—I beleive I am to be lithoto- 
mized, which is cheaper than copper.” Thus it was that the 
wit and wisdom of Dorothea Julia Ramsbottom was given 
to the world. Can we lay our hands on our midriffs and de¬ 
clare that we have no need of it to-day J Of course, Mrs. 
Ramsbottom’s vein was not “new,” and it is a glaring 
mistake on the part of Mr. Fulmer—or of whoever 
wrote the “ biggraphioal scratch ” prefixed to this edition-- 
to say that the Ramsbottom Papers were “ the precursors 
of all the Mrs. Malaprops, Mrs. Partingtons, and Mrs. 
Browns of a later generation.” Mrs. Malaprop had de¬ 
ranged her epitaphs nearly half a century before Mrs. 
Ramsbottom began to keep a dairy—so called, as she 
learnedly explained, from containing the cream of her 
information. Indeed, one of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s observa¬ 
tions reads almost like an echo of Mrs. Malaprop’s most 
historic remark. In her impressions of Paris, describing 
the Louvre, she says: “ I own, amongst the statutes, the 
Fighting Alligator pleased me most.” 

Mrs. Ramsbottom’s comments on the masterpieces of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture which she saw in Paris and Rome are 
uniformly piquant. Like many of us since, she was rather 
wearied by the Rubenses at the Louvre, though the grounds 
of her objection were all her own. “ As for Rubens’s pic¬ 
tures, I could not look at them; for, though Mr. Fulmer 
kept talking of the drapery, I saw no drapery at all; in 
one, which is of Adonass preventing Venice from being 
chaste, the lady is sitting on a gold-striped jacket-” In 
the same spirit of careful observation, she writes from 
Rome :—“ Die Veteran (which I used foolishly to call the 
Vacuum till I had been there) is also filled with statutes . 

. . . the statute of the Racoon is very moving; its tail 

is prodigious long, and £oes round three on ’em—the 
Antipodes is also a fine piece of execution,” It shows the 
candour of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s mind that she should be so 
frequently willing to admit that her ideas under¬ 
went alteration during her travels. Her correction of 
Vacuum to Veteran may seem a small point, but honesty 
breathes in her admission from Rome to John Bull that 
“ All the stories you hear of the Carnals keeping colum¬ 
bines is entirely calomel—they nose better than to do such 
things as those—for my part, I hope to see the day vy-hen 
all extinction of religion is forgot, and we shall see all our 
halters occupied by Popish priests.” This is one of Mrs. 
Ramsbottom’s great moments, and her words catch the fine 
abandon of her mood. “ Why,” she asks in scorn, “ why 
should we Hairyticks stick up for our authordoxies, or any 
other sich, or despise the Roming Catlicks—why, we are 
decanters from the holy church ourselves, just as much as 
the Sauceinions and the Hairyuns, and the Whistlings, Or 
any others, are from hours—can’t we wusship, every one 
after his own fashion—look at the Quackers—there’s a sex. 
so pyehouse, and demure, and desunt, in everything good 
and proper.” Yet in more worldly matters Mrs. Rams¬ 
bottom was no reactionary: in almost the last words she 
wrote she declared that she was all for Reform, and Lord 


Grey, and Universal Suffering, and Vote bv Ballad. 

It is expressly admitted by her daughter, Lnvinia Rams¬ 
bottom, “ who acts as my amaranthus,” that “ Mamma has 
not devoted much of her time to the study of English, and 
does not understand French at all.” These limitations are 
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necessarily united in Mrs. Ramsbbttom’s letters front 
France. She writes : “ When we had dined we had some 
coffee, which is here called cabriolet,” and concludes a de¬ 
scription of a review on the Champs de Mars with the ob¬ 
servation that “ the troops performed their revolutions with 
decision, and,” having completed these gracefully, “ fired a 
fill© de joy, and returned to their quarters.” Yet this sim¬ 
plicity of error is more than counterbalanced by the unex¬ 
pected profundity of some of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s remarks. 
Thus, in her hotel at Calais, on the occasion of her first 
crossing, she tells us that“ if it had not been for the entire 
difference of the style of furniture, the appearance of the 
place, and the language and dress of the attendants, I never 
should have discovered that we had changed our country in 
the course of the day.” 

With all her easy handling of high topics and general 
subjects — the elaborate comparison she drawB be¬ 
tween Brighton and Margate should not escape mention— 
Mrs. Ramsbottom is never more engaging than when she is 
affording us a glimpse of those who are near and dear to her. 
From Cheltenham, where two of her youngest daughters 
had the measles, she writes: “There is not much 
stirring here; the good effect of the waters is 
quite perspicuous in our family; we are all mending, and 
exorcise ourselves for four hours at a time on what is called 
the well walk, which is a different place from the sick walk, 
which is entirely for imphaleeds.” Even at Cheltenham 
Mrs. Ramsbottom’s heart is in London. “ You will be 
pleased to hear that I have let my house in Montague Place, 
unfurnished with conveniences, for three hundred and 
t wenty pounds a year, besides taxis; and I have skewered a 
nice residence in the Regent’s Park, within ten doors of the 
Call-and-see-um, where the portrait of St. Paul is to be 
exhibited, and where I hope you will visit us; my two 
youngest, which is a shooten-up, is uncommon anxious to 
know you, now they have made there debutt into saucyty. 
The young one is a feline cretur as ever trod shoe leather. 
The other is more of an orty crackter, with very high 
spirits. They are indeed quite the Theliar and Molpomona 
of the Ramsbottoms.” 

Have we been betrayed into acceptance of Mrs. Rams¬ 
bottom as a real personage? Well, that is Theodore Hook’s 
triumph : even in this medium he has made her, somehow, 
a person of flesh and blood. No doubt all this is very passe 
humour. But it is humour, and can bo quoted as such. 
Have we to-day a humour which seventy years hence will be 
quoted as the humour of our day? We rather doubt it 
The New Humour, as it is called, is derivative, and posterity 
will go to its fountain-head. Hook’s fun, though not origi¬ 
nal in conception, was at least purely English. The 
best humour of recent years has been that which has ex¬ 
ploited the costermonger; but it remains departmental. 
What men thirst for is a humour for which there is no recipe 
—absolute humour. In short, the new humour must be 
new in the sense that it is individual and inimitable. Is 
such a humour in sight ? The question is an important one, 
and we shall answer it without hesitation. Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs has it His humour is individual, yet English ; and 
as irresistible as it is unforced. It is not exactly a fat 
humour. You might call it thin, not in the critical sense, 
but meaning that it is lambent, pervasive, and bo-peepishly 
omnipresent. It is incident!*], yet abundant. In his best 
stories you never feel that Mr. Jacobs has set himself to be 
funny. He sets himself to tell a light story, and he.tells it 
with genuine humour. We have quoted much from Theo¬ 
dore. Hook : wo will end with a passage from Mr. Jacobs’s 
story; “ To Have and to Hold,” in his Light Freights. The 
old man outside the Cauliflower Inn is giving-his reminis¬ 
cences of one Job Brown, -a village- dealer, who preached 
toetotqlism in a particularly trying manner. He preached 
it drinking: 


“ The chaps about ’ere got- sick of -’is talk. They was 
poor men mostly, same as they are now, and they could 
only drink a little ale now and then ; an’ while they was 
doing of it they ’ad to sit and listen to Job Brown, who 
made lots o’ money dealing, drinking pint arter pint o 
gin and 1 beer and calling it pison, an saying they was 
killing theirselves. . ...... 

“ Sometimes ’e uued to get pitiful over «, and sitsnajung 
’is ’ead at ’em for drowning theirselves in beer, as he 
called it, when they ought to be giving the money to 
their wivtu and families. He eat down and cried one 
night over Bill Chambers’s wife’s toes being out of er 
boots. Bill sat struck all of a ’eep, and it might ave 
passed off, only Henery Walker spoke up for 1m, and 
iaid that he scarcely ever ’ad a pint but wot somebody 
else paid for it. There wan unpleasantness all round 
then, and in the row somebody knocked one o’ Henery s 


UUl. . 

“ And that wasn’t the only unpleasantness, and at last 
some of tlie chaps put their ’eads together and agreed 
among theirselves to try and help Job Brown to give 
up the drink. They kep’ it secret from Job, but .the 
next time ’e came in and ordered a pint, Joe Gubbins 
—'aving won the toss-—drank it by mistake, and went 
straight off ’ome as ’ard as ’e could, smacking ’is 
“ He ’ad the best of it, the other chaps aving to old 
Job down in ’is chair, and trying their ’ardest to explain 
that Joe Gubbins was only doing him a kindness. He 
seemed to understand at last, and arter a long tune e 
said as ’e could see Joe meant to do ’im a kindness, but 
’e ’d better not do any more.” 


That is a new humour worth talking about. Observe its 
extreme simplicity, its almost childlike naturalness. Yet 
the picture of Joe Gubbins going “ straight off ’ome as axd 
as ’e could, smacking ’is lips,” could not be bettered. Mr. 
Jacobs’s humour is new and true humour. It is uuassum-; 
ing, and his own. 


Things Seen. 

The Placard. 

Shovel-hat ; loose, black clothes; long, rusty frock-coat; 
flapping trousers; square-toed boots ; an ungloved hand 
grasping an unfolded umbrella—he was plainly a country 
clergyman, simple, kindly, beloved by his flock, unused to 
crowds. A good gardener, no doubt; one who knew the 
signs of the weather; an adept talker with farmers about 
crops, and the prospects of the lambing season. No longer 
young, but not frostbitten by the years; a plodder through 
muddy lanes, a spare eater; an egg-with-his-tea-man, and to 
bed at ten by the light of one candle. The kind of figure 
you would least expect, or least wish to see, in the Strand 
at the busiest hour of the afternoon. Yet there it was I 
saw him. Strangely out of place he seemed, and I am 
sure he was longing for his fields and his leisurely villagers. 
He walked slowly and timidly, pushed here and there by 
the crowd. Plainly London was too much for him, un¬ 
congenial, bewildering. I could have taken this lost shep¬ 
herd by the arm and whispered; “ Friend, go home! 
This is no place for you ! ” Indeed, home seemed to be in 
his mind as he stood on the refuge that faces. Waterloo 
Bridge, for he looked longingly southwards towards the 
station, and hesitated. But he did not turn homewards 
just then. He crossed the road and went slowly down the 
Strand, as if his cup of distaste for all he saw around 
him was not not yet quite full. Then, suddenly, the cup 
brimmed over. A few paces beyond was a book¬ 
seller’s shop, and in front stood a framed placard- 
black letters on white—: “We are offering a large selec¬ 
tion of Bibles at a discount of 66 per cent.” He shook 
his head.mournfully, tamed, and made his way quickly 
over Waterloo Bridge towards the station. 
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• The Renewal of Youth. 

I noticed the dog first. He was a staid, square 
animal, picked out in black and tan, and the eight or nine 
summers that had passed over him had left him more 
solemn and pompous than seemed fitting in one whose 
extraction was so dubious; for Nature, in hesitating 
whether to make him retriever or spaniel, had' ended in 
making him neither. From the dog my eyes wandered to 
his master, a tall, dignified old gentleman with a 
white beard, who looked a retired Under-Secretary of State, 
at least. They seemed a reverend couple. 

Presently to my surprise the old gentleman lifted his 
stick—itself a dignified object—and hurled it many yards 
away into the meadow. “ Can he be intending that a dog 
like that shall run after it ? ” I thought. It was even so; 
he encouraged his companion with voice and gesture. At 
first the other took no notice, but walked solemnly on, deep 
in thought. Then it struck him that something was 
happening, and he sat down opposite to his master looking 
at him patiently, as one who should say, “ I must bear 
with him; he is younger than I.” The old gentleman 
was not discouraged; he approached a few yards nearer to 
the stick still urging the other to fetch it. 

While he walked the dog marched slowly by his side, 
and when he stopped sat down again. Entreaties, expostu¬ 
lations and encouragement all were vain; the animal 
refused to understand what was wanted of him. 

Four times the pair advanced a few yards, and then, 
stopping, repeated the little scene, until finally they almost 
reached the object of contention. Then, and not till then, 
the spirit of puppyhood awoke in the ancient bosom once 
more, and with a short bark and a wag of the tail the 
animal trotted carefully up to the stick, seized it in his 
mouth, looked at his master for approbation, and then 
trotted away in the opposite direction, breasted the hill, 
and vanished. 

English and French Fiction in 
the 19th Century. 

hi. 

There remains, of the mid-Victorians, George Eliot. 
Almost certainly the sheer projecting power of her creative 
impulse was less than that of Dickens, Thackeray; or the 
two Brontes. But she gave to the novel a philosophic 
breadth which it had never before had in England. There 
might have been no thought in this country during the first 
half of the century, for any trace you will find of it in 
readable English fiction. Our novelists stood aside from 
the profoundest and subtlest activities, and at the best 
busied themselves with the extinction of snobbery and the 
furtherance of humanitarianism. See how the thought 
of an epoch is gathered up in Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, 
and you will realise to what an extent our great novels had 
been written by persons who were no better than rather 
broad-minded Philistines with a creative gift. George Eliot 
changed all that. Everywhere in her books, especially the 
later, may be perceived an intelligence highly sensitive to 
the real forces at work in national life and thought. And 
she, too, had an eye to see the beauty and rhythm of life : 
the romance of truth. There is no romantic feeling, no 
instinct for beauty, in Jane Austen ; none in Dickens; and 
almost none, if we except Esmond, in Thackeray ; it is in¬ 
conceivable that the man who drew Thackeray’s illustra¬ 
tions could have had much feeling for beauty. In read¬ 
ing their novels we have a sense of being shut up in a 
world where beauty, like the French journalist’s God, 
lacks Actuality.” Charlotte and Emily Bronte began to 
rediscover 1 romance, and George Eliot completed the dis¬ 


covery. She doubly uplifted the novel, and in. the variety 
of her qualities she alone compares with the French 
novelists. The latter, in addition to being novelists, had 
a way of being also dramatists, poets, and critics. In 
fiction Dumas nearly equalled Scott, and found time and 
talent to be one of the chief dramatic forces of the century. 
His plays fill twenty-five volumes. Gautier was a poet as 
great as Tennyson, and a critic second only to Ste. Beuve. 
Hugo was—what was he not ? “ The towers of Notre Dame 

are his H.” Balzac put everything into his novels, but 
George Sand and Flaubert and the de Goncourts were 
dramatists and distinguished critics; so was de Maupas¬ 
sant. These souls lived and acted with amplitude and gran¬ 
deur. Most of them incredibly fecund, they ranged free 
over life and art, not afraid of meeting truth unexpectedly, 
and not preoccupied when beauty passed by. They would 
work all day and talk about work all night. They lived 
art; and no manifestation of art, however original, made 
them “ feel as sick as if they had taken an emetic.” 

The imaginative genius of France during the period 
under our consideration was equally divided between 
poetry, fiction, and drama. In sundry instances, as we have 
just pointed out, her great poets were her great novelists, 
and her great novelists were her great dramatists. Lamar¬ 
tine was not greater than Balzac, and Baudelaire was not 
greater than Flaubert. And, further, the great prose is 
to be found in the great novels. Gautier, George Sand, 
Flaubert: who wrote better than these ? In short, French 
fiction might carry itself proudly in the stately procession 
of the arts. But in England the case was different. Here 
poetry was pre-eminent, and the great prose was not in 
the great fiotion, and there was absolutely no fine drama 
except in verse. As a spirit, an intelligence, an imagina¬ 
tive force consciously artistic, it is impossible to class 
Scott with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, or Shelley; it 
is impossible to think of Thackeray or George Eliot with 
Tennyson or the Brownings. The novelists and the poets 
of England were on different planes. The poets held an 
artistic attitude towards life; the novelists did not-. The 
novelists practised a trade, went in fear of their elephan¬ 
tine patron, hungered unduly for money, and were often 
somewhat pressed for time, writing from month to month. 
The novelists, those artists, went to America to consoli¬ 
date their clientele and amass still more dollars by hiring 
out their personalities. Could they have written an 
honest religio poetce, how different it would have been 
from Wordsworth’s. No more devout, pure, passionate, 
and whole-souled artist than Wordsworth ever lived. He 
began the century by formulating for the artist a theory 
of conduct and activity whioh has yet to be superseded; 
he showed how art may and should permeate the entire 
life of the artist, bequeathing to his successors an invalu¬ 
able legacy which the poets accepted, but which the 
novelists seemed quite to ignore. Read Thackeray’s 
letters after Keats’s, and the gulf between the artistic 
temper of poetry and the artistio temper of fiction stands 
further revealed. The two men live in different worlds. 
Is there any prose fiction from Scott to Meredith (exclu¬ 
sive) which in spirituality, in regard for form, in grandeur, 
in profound t-rutli, can compare with The Brothers, 
Hyperion, The Cenci, or even Aurora height Poetry is 
higher than prose, but it need not be so high over it as 
the heaven is over the earth. Our novelists were self- 
centred ; their spur was emulation of one another. When 
a certain instalment of Dickens appeared Thackeray said : 

“ Somebody else must and shall do better.” But we do 
not find him getting excited about Aurora Leigh or Para¬ 
celsus, or La Cousins Bette. He was content in his furrow. 
The indifferenoe of the novelists to the development of 
English prose that was going on under their very eyes is 
a minor phenomenon not without considerable signifi¬ 
cance. Lamb struck a new note, evolved effects before 
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undreamt of. Ia there any sign of his influence in the 
prose of fiction] To Ruskin we have already referred. 
Surely the experts to wham prose was the vehicle of ex¬ 
pression, the one indispensable instrument, should have 
noticed in 1843 that a great maater had arisen. Surely 
they should have gathered together in the corners of their 
clubs and talked and talked, and said: “ Listen to this, 
and this. It’s positively original; it’s a discovery. The 
man has got something to teach us concerning the beauty 
of words.” But no. Up to 1850 no English novelist dis¬ 
played a catholic, enthusiastic curiosity about the art of 
words. 

And now a change has come over the scene. The novel 
is quiescent- in France. The great writers have passed 
away. It may be seriously doubted whether Emile Zola 
after all his labours has accomplished anything truly great, 
and the same doubt applies, more seriously, to Paul Bourget 
and Anatole France. There are no others even possibly 
above the second rank. Paul Hervieu, Marcel Prevost, 
the brothers Rosny, the brothers Margueritte; these 
are distinguished, that is all. The genius of France, 
such as it is, has turned for the present definitely 
towards the drama. In England, while the sheer 
rude intensity of creative force has perhaps dwindled 
since 1860, the art of the novel has certainly 
developed and improved. In George Meredith, for the 
first time in the history of English fiction, we have a writer 
who is both a great poet and a great novelist; we have the 
genuine man of letters. To speak with absolute freedom 
of the living, in this connection, would bo inadvisable and 
also useless, but one may assert that Meredith brought 
something to the English novel which it had lacked. He 
gave it stark intellect and radiant beauty; he gave it real 
culture. And his prose goes no longer afoot, but mounted 
on a flaming steed. You feel, in reading him at his best, 
the truth of Mr. Arthur Symons’ recent restatement that 
the essential difference between poetry and prose is merely 
metre. In Thomas Hardy we have a force less agile, less 
fine, but more powerful and certainly more original. Far 
from the Madding Croud, faulty as it is. conquered new 
ground. In The Woodlanders and Tess this terrible and 
sombre brooding over nature and simple hearts leaves an 
impression more beautiful in its sadness, more tyrannous in 
its poignancy, than any to be derived from—(w T e may as 
well be candid)— Vanity Fair or Jane Eyre or Adam 
Bede. The author of Tees is so sensitive to all manifesta¬ 
tions of beauty that 'his stories are steeped in beauty as 
in a fluid. Stevenson showed us words in such a light that 
w;e thought we had never seen them before. He finally 
extinguished the old get-it-out-anyhow tradition; he put 
an end to the awful slovenliness of English composition. 
He taught the love of beauty in words. He also, we think, 
wrote the first really great short story since “ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale” in Redgauntlet. We refer to “ Thrawn 
Janet.” There are scores of magnificent short stories in 
French ; Alfred de Vigny, Merim£e, Balzac, Gautier, Flau¬ 
bert, Daudet, and (not least) de Maupassant, seemed to be 
able to produce them as a matter of course. In England, 
if we except Scenes from Clerical Life, Dickens’ Christ- 
mad bon-bons, and perhaps one of Thackeray’s (and some of 
these we emphatically do not except), there were none. 
Probably there are no better short stories in French or 
English than “ Thrawn Janet ” and “ Markheim ” and “ Will 
o’ the Mill.” Indeed, in England the short story has won¬ 
derfully revived. And here we should note that in A 
Group of Noble Dames Mr. Hardy has achieved unsur¬ 
passed feats in the technique of pure narrative. 

When we consider the work of these three—Meredith, 
Hardy, and Stevenson—it appears to us that we may regard 
a little less enviously the unafraid truthfulness, the variety, 
the 'picturesqueness, the inquisitiveness, the culture, the 
form, the beauty, and the mere charm of the best French 


fiction. Our novelists, it is conceivable, may have ceased 
to be “ giants,” but they have clothed themselves in, beau¬ 
tiful raiment; they have walked out of Pall Mall and the 
Vicarages and seen the. earth and lived with it, and learnt 
such wisdom as happened to bo abroad. At the present 
moment of productiveness, England is in a position to look 
down on France from a great height. If neither Meredith 
nor Hardy write another line, we have six novelists whose 
work is not for this generation only. I mean Joseph 
Conrad, George Gissing, Rudyard Kipling, George Moore, 
Eden Phillpotts, and H. G. Wells. With such work as theirs 
in hand, those who talk of the decadence of the modern 
novel talk nonsense. 

E. A. B. 


In the Air. 

hi. 

Well, what is in the air? At the moment of writing the 
daily paper yields two subjects only of anything like 
general interest. One is the war, which will not be 
assisted to a conclusion—the only proper object an English¬ 
man oan have in writing about it—by a little essay from 
my pen; the other is the new rules for procedure in the 
House of Commons—not, perhaps, of muoh interest in 
themselves, but suggesting reflections on the changing 
relations of governmental constituents in this country. 
But I must avoid politics, which might possibly be read 
into my philosophy of the matter, and I doubt my wisdom 
would overflow my columns. I must remember, too, that 
I am addressing an audience primarily, for the moment, 
interested in literature. 

Such an audience may demand a literary subject. But 
I take the opportunity of pointing out a vulgar error 
whioh is constantly irritating people who write: it is that 
thejr are interested only in books and the discussions 
whioh arise out of them or the personalities of their 
authors, and care nothing for current events of the poli¬ 
tical, social, or what-not kind. Other people feel bound 
to talk to these writers about books. A learned critic has 
complained bitterly of a young lady who asked him if he 
did not think Dickens very vulgar and Thackeray very 
cynical. It was the only literary question she remem¬ 
bered, I suppose, and she thought that any other subject 
would be out of place. I, too, in my way, have suffered. 

It has been assumed to my face that by reason of my 
calling I must necessarily know less of public affairs than / 
my interlocutor, who was a country doctor. And I re¬ 
member that once my neighbour at dinner refused abso¬ 
lutely to discuss anything but the nature of literary work, 
laying particular stress—just a trifle more sympathetic 
than flattering—on the difficulties I must encounter in 
spelling and grammar. It is another burden added to the 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol, 
which in Johnson’s time and now are the lot of the man of 
letters. 

ho, by the way. We may still envy one another—I am 
free from this vice, but I am told it still infects other 
writers. The publisher can be quite as offensive as the 
patron, and, for my part, I deplore the extinction of the 
latter most heartily, and would extend a cordial welcome 
to any rich person who should essay the part. The gaol 
still yawns: for if the man of letters cannot now be 
imprisoned for debt he can be imprisoned for not paying 
his debts—which is muoh the same thing, after all. As 
for want, the better you write the worse you are paid, so 
that the really accomplished man of letters makes the 
income of a hedger or ditcher, whichever gets least. But 
when you come to the toil I am not with the Doctor, And 
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Lere 1 b my connection: people who write are more 
interested than other working men in general current 
things because (among other reasons, of which later) they 
hare more leisure. It is impossible to write for many 
horns a day. Even 1 the industrious Anthony Trollope 
used to finish his daily task before luncheon. A contem¬ 
porary writer is in the habit of telling his readers'—an 
odd way, in my opinion, of encouraging them—that he 
works for sixteen hours a day, but I fancy he “ lies under 
a mistake,” for I would not depreciate his quality' It is 
true that there are one or two geniuses of exceptional 
vitality—I suppose it really is that—whose names you are 
sure to find in any paper, review, or magazine you take 
up. (The sixteen-hours gentleman is not one of them.) 
But you cannot expect such toil from the average writer, 
who has his p>eculiarly delicate nervous system to consider 
and his freshness of intellect to preserve. He has plenty 
of time for current events. Then he may observe them 
with a sinister eye to an essay—an inducement which 
applies to a far larger “ mob of gentlemen ” than formerly, 
but is still regularly operative with him only. And, again, 
whereas other workers also may dislike beginning, they 
are forced to begin at a given hour, but he may choose his 
own. Your really fine man of lettera has, in truth, an 
extraordinary distaste for beginning his work. It is partly 
the knowledge of what mighty upheavals of soul, what 
complicated struggles of brain, must take place in his 
system once he has begun. It is partly the discomfort of 
the. writing attitude. Therefore he lingers over the news¬ 
paper and welcomes an interruption. Thinking once to 
compliment a brother author, I told him that his book had 
prevented my working all day, who replied that the worst 
book ever written would be good enough for that. Even 
so; and for all these reasons we writing people are 
more largely endowed than others for talking of current 
things. 

To return, however, to our theme. What is in the air 
of the literary world ? There is no public disturbance in 
it, I believe. The contributor who disparaged Dickens and 
Thackeray last week will probably bring bludgeons about 
his head, but they are still preparing. (If I may say so, 
I think he made too much of a mental attitude and too 
little of mental powers—but it is not my affair.) Nor is 
there any booming noise in the book market. I am not 
called upon to expose any demerits that might lurk in some 
recent effort of Mr. Caine or Miss Corelli—a proceeding, I 
hasten to add, which would be both disagreeable and un¬ 
familiar to me. Personally I dislike these booms, not 
from “ envy,” for I feel myself past booming, but because 
I cannot read the bookB in question, which are sometimes 
worth reading, until the booms are over. It is impossible 
to me calmly and appreciatively to read a book which is 
shouted at me in the thickest ink of the advertiser, which 
is recommended me by one enthusiastic set of reviewers 
and denounced to me by another, and on which I am ques¬ 
tioned by every other person I meet. It was only the other 
day that I found the air quiet enough to read Sir Richard 
Calmady, and I reflect that the precious boom might 
have prevented me, if I had died in the interval, from 
enjoying and profiting by one of the most thoroughgoing 
studies in humanity I had read for years. A boom would 
be a little convenience for this article, but I am glad there 
is none; it might be a boom of something good, and that, 
as I said, is a pity and a danger. 

So there is nothing in the air for our purpose. But all’s 
game to your trifling essayist. Mr. Beerbohm last week 
found a subject in the lack of a word : I have found suffi¬ 
cient words in the lack of a subject, 

G. S. Street. 


Drama. 

The Test of the Actor. 

'I was only present at two of the four first nights lust 
week: Miss Julia Neilson’s melodrama at the Globe, 
“■ The Heel of Achilles,” and Mr. James Welch’s farce at 
Terry’s, “ The New Clown.” Frankly, I can think of 
nothing to say about them. In the melodrama there was 
an attempt at sensation, in the farce an attempt at fiui, 
which could only be enjoyed by leaving all mental respon¬ 
sibility at home, and giving oneself up to a mood of un¬ 
reasoning receptiveness. The farce sometimes made me 
laugh, especially as Mr. Welch and Miss Nina Boucieault 
were both good. The melodrama did not give me a single 
thrill, partly because Miss Neilson went through so many 
tiying experiences with nerves of marble. The play is 
meant to tear at one’s susceptibilities, much as “ La Tosca ” 
tears at them. “ La Tosca ” is not a fine play in itself, 
though it is a much better play than “ The Heel of 
Achilles.” But it is the vivid, sensational acting of Sarah 
Bernhardt which gives one all the shudders. Put Miss Neil¬ 
son into “ La Tosca ” and we should come away unmoved. 

I cannot help wondering at th$ curious lack of self- 
knowledge in actors. Here is a play, which depends for 
a great deal of its effect on a scene in which Lady Leslie, 
a young Englishwoman in Russia, promises to marry a 
Russian prince whom she hates, in order to save her be¬ 
trothed lover from being sent to Siberia. The lover is 
shut in between two doors, unable to get out; he is the 
bearer of a State secret, and everything depends on his 
being able to catch the eleven p.m. train, for Berlin. 
The Russian prince stands before the young English¬ 
woman, offering her the key of the door, the safety of her 
lover, and his own hand in marriage. Now, ,she has to 
express by her face and her movements all the feelings of 
astonishment, horror, suspense, love, hatred, distraction, 
which such a situation would call up in her. If she does 
not express them the scene goes for nothing. The actress 
stakes all on this scene. 

Now, is it possible that Miss Julia Neilson really 
imagined herself to be capable of rendering this scene as 
it should be rendered? It is a scene that requires no 
brains, no subtle emotional quality, none of the more 
intellectual merits of acting. It requires simply a great 
passivity to feeling, the mere skill of letting horrors sweep 
over the face and the body like drenching waves. The 
actress need not know how she does it; she may do it 
without an effort, or she may obtain her spontaneity by 
an elaborate calculation. But to do it at all she must 
be the actress in every fibre of her body; she must be 
able to vibrate freely. If the emotion does not seize her 
in its own grasp, and then seize us through her, it will all 
go for nothing. Well, Miss Neilson sat, and walked, and 
started, and became rigid, and glanced at the clock, hnd 
knelt, and fell against the wall, and cast her eyes about, 
and threw her arms out, and made her voice husky, and 
it all went for nothing. Never for an instant did she sug¬ 
gest what she was trying to suggest, and after the first 
moment of disappointment the mind was left calmly free 
to watch her attempt as if it were speculating round a 
problem. 

How many English actresses, I wonder, would have been 
capable of dealing adequately with such a scene as that ? 

I take it, not because it is a good scene, but because it 
affords so rudimentary a test of the capacity for acting. 
The test of the capacity for acting begins where words 
end; it is independent of words; you may take poor words 
as well as fine words: it is all the same. The embodying 
power, the power to throw open one’s whole nature to an 
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overcoming sensation, the power to render this sensation in 
so inevitable a way that others shall feel it: that is thq 
one thing needful. It is not art, it is not even the be¬ 
ginning of art; but it is the foundation on which alone 
art can be built. 

The other day, in “ Ulysses,” there was only one piece 
of acting that was quite convincing: the acting of Mr. 
Brough as the Swineherd. It is a small part and an easy 
part, but it was perfectly done. Almost any other part 
would have been more striking and surprising if it had been 
done as perfectly, but no other part was done as perfectly. 
Mr. Brough has developed a stage-personality of his 
own, with only a limited range of emotion, but he has 
developed it until it has become a second nature 
with him. He has only to speak, and he may 
say what he likes; we accept him after the first 
word, and he remains what that first word lias shown, 
him to be. Mr. Tree, with his many gifts, his effective 
talents, all his taste, ambition, versatility, never produces 
just that effect: he remains interestingly aside from what he 
is doing; you see his brain working upon it, you enjoy his 
by-play; his gait, his studied gestures, absorb you; “ How 
well this is done!” you say, and “ How well that is done!” 
and, indeed, you get a complete picture out of his repre¬ 
sentation of the part: a picture, not a man. 

I am not sure tliat melodrama is not the hardest test 
of the actor; it is, at least, the surest. All the human 
emotions throng noisily together in the making of melp- 
drama: they are left there, in their naked muddle, and 
they come to no good end; but there they are. To repre¬ 
sent any primary emotion, and to be ineffective, is to fail 
in the fundamental thing. All actors should be sent to 
school in melodrama, as all dramatic authors should learn 
their trade there. 

Arthur Stmons. 


Art. 

Etchings, Pictures, and a Masterpiece. 

So Leighton House is not to belong to the nation—at pre¬ 
sent. The public grip is never very firm where objects of 
art interest are concerned; but although the Kensington 
Borough Council has not seen its way to accept the gift of 
the late President’s house, it still remains accessible to 
the public. Leighton House is put to many uses. Musio 
may be heard there, pictures and sketches seen, and lec¬ 
tures on art followed. But a house without a master, 
where everything recalls him, and emphasises his absence, 
has its cheerless note. The ghost of that courteous, eager 
figure haunts the rooms. You think of him in the cold 
gaiety of the Arab hall, where the only sounds are the clat¬ 
ter of your feet on the tiles, and the methodical drip of 
the fountain; by the staircase, on whose balustrude a 
stuffed peacock once stood sentinel; in the studio, where, 
on Sunday afternoons, he held his small court, himself 
quite as imposing as Zeus at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
with a youthfulness, and a personal interest in men and 
affairs, that the Zeus at Her Majesty’s does not attempt to 
• simulate. 

The studio, at present, on Wednesday afternoons, is 
being put to admirable use. Mr. Windsor Fry is delivering 
a course of six lectures on “A Brief History of the Art of 
Painting, from Cimabue to Leighton.” The task is tre¬ 
mendous, but Mr. Fry, ingeniously borrowing a hint from 
the astronomers, and with the help of lantern slides, has 
so docketed and boxed his subject that he is able to range 
from Cimabue to Leighton in six afternoons. Imagine a 
chess-board of thirty-six squares, the horizontal lines of 


squares, counting from the top to the foot, representing the 
six centuries, each century thus having six squares to itself. 
The first set of squares belongs to the fourteenth century; 
each square represents a country, and in each square 
of country blaze the stars representing the painters who 
were eminent in that period. Thus, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Italy square has eleven stars, the Flemish three, 
the other countries none; and so on to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when Italy becomes cloud-covered and 
England alight with stars. Mr. Fry is a sympathetic 
lecturer, a lecturer who, when some masterpiece after his 
own heart is thrown upon the screen, will momentarily 
forget his scrip, and, gazing at the picture, murmur to him¬ 
self, rather than to his audience, “ Is it not beautiful— 
beautiful 1 ” 

In the smaller studio at Leighton House Miss Fortescue 
Brickdale is holding a loan exhibition of her paintings. 
The work of this lady is, I believe, popular among collectors 
who buy pictures to hang in the snug rooms of houses that 
make no pretence to be mansions—justly. Miss Brickdale 
is a cultivated and fastidious painter. Modem life does 
not attract her. She is of the pre-Raphaelite school, with 
hints of Rossetti, and Mr. Byarn Shaw at his best. She is 
, allegorical and literary, illustrating in herself the wise 
saying that “ the artist does not see things as they are, but 
as "he is.” She is a colourist; her drawing is clear and firm 
if a trifle hard, and her pictures may mean just as much 
as the beholder chooses them to mean. All her small 
canvases tell some sort of a story, in symbolistic guise, 
from “Youth and the Lady” to “Thou art unto them as 
a very Lovely Song of one that hath a Pleasant Voice,” and 
“ Thou Fool, this Night thy Soul shall be required of Thee.” 

Miss Brickdale is quietly cultivating her own garden, and 
following in this respect, but in a most dissimilar manner, 
the example of M. Alphonse Legros, a collection of whose 
• works may now be seen at the Ryder Gallery. It is not 
in any way a representative collection of that veteran’s 
life-work, but just such things as the proprietor of this 
gallery was able to gather together—some memorable 
etchings, a few portraits, and half a dozen landscapes. M. 
Legros, at whose feet, in past days, many hundreds of 
Slade students have sat, is of that company who have 
“ worked in a calm comer of their own, safe from the flux 
and reflux of the great currents of their time.” Probably 
not one in fifty of those who pay their shillings at the 
Royal Academy turnstile know anything about the late 
Slade Professor, and yet, in his way, he can be described 
as an Old Master in his lifetime. But I would not willingly 
accept the task of explaining why. When one thinks of 
him visions of strong, noble-looking portrait heads rise 
up—portraits that were often executed against time, to 
the wonder of audiences. One remembers, too, pictures 
signed Legros in the galleries of French towns, and the 
“Amende Honorable,” in the Luxembourg, purchased as 
~ long ago as 1868. But it is as an etcher that M. Legros 
makes the strongest appeal—that art so fascinating, so 
difficult; so disastrous in weak hands, so vital when the 
strong brain and the seeing eye impress themselves upon 
the plate. There is a time for all things, a time to paint 
the “ Choir of Heaven,” or a “ Sacred and Profane Love,” 
and a time to represent on a plate the size of a piece of 
note-paper, with a few lines, a perfect representation of 
such a common, but eternal, root-subject as a ploughman 
ploughing his master’s fields. One man mav feel called 
to paint the “Choir of Heaven,” another a bit of earth, 
with two straining 1 horses dragging a plough, and a skv 
overhead. To take a simple subject and make it vital 
by rejection of all unessentials is to earn the title of artist. 
That is what M. Legros has done in the tiny etching 
called “Le Paysage aux Rouleaux.” That also he has 
done in “Le Paysage aux Sales,” another etching, show¬ 
ing a pool bordered with- willows, and a fisherman, with 
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movement and intensity in bis bent body, peering into 
his net. It is a night piece, oharged with the mystery of 
darkness. The memory of these two impressions, the 
ploughman and the fisherman, remained with me after I 
had left the gallery. Not a bountiful harvest, you may 
say, but certainly characteristic impressions of this artist’s 
temperament, who sees Nature always as something lonely, 
and sombre, and spacious. Not for him the field flowers 
in a meadow, or the rustle of delight that heralds the 
spring, but the spacious contours of the country-side, 
seen as through a glass darkly in the st ill hours of night. 

To pass from these etohings and landscapes to the collec¬ 
tion of pictures by Dutch masters of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury at Messrs. Forbes and Patterson’s gallery is like 
turning to a conscientious and exceedingly skilful History 
after a chapter by Maeterlinck. Here is everyday life, 
accurate and commonplace, yet so luminously faithful, so 
workmanlike, that the homely scenes become beautiful by 
sheer force of craftsmanship. Look at the “ Girl Writing 
a Letter,” by Terburg. She is ugly; she sits at a table 
in unattractive surroundings, making up a picture that a 
modern would never dream of painting. But Terburg and 
his fellow-Dutchmen were never afraid of a simple subject. 
A peasant smoking; a Dutch house-wife reprimanding a 
maid; three men sitting round a fire, with two others 
playing cards in the background; a cavalier handing a 
lady a glass of wine—such motives were sufficient for the 
exercise of their patience and skill. Observe the drawing 
of the hands in Franz Hals’s vivid “Portrait of a Man 
Playing a Guitar,” the modelling of the face and the 
dexterous painting of the muslin cuffs. Little did this 
bibulous craftsman of genius, who never troubled his head 
about messages, or influences, or artistry ; who would have 
roared with laughter had he been told that Fra Angelico 
was wont to weep when he painted a holy picture; who 
was summoned before the magistrates of Haarlem’ for ill- 
treating his wife and being constantly drunk and dis¬ 
orderly ; who in his later years “ fell into poverty ”—little 
did he think that to-day the nations would be scrambling 
for his pictures ; that in January, 1902, one of his portraits 
would fetch at public auction £3,780, and that the owmer 
of this “ Man Playing a Guitar ” is reported to have refused 
“ fabulous sums ” for him. Hals is always a great crafts¬ 
man, and his portraits have a vivacity and a verisimilitude 
that the dullest eye must appreciate, but he has not the 
solemn dignity and the indefinable suggestion of brain 
power that speaks in a portrait by Velasquez. The 
Dutch genre painters are not everybody’s taste. The 
average man would not grow excited over “ A Music 
Party,” by Jacob Ochtervelt. He would see a gloomy 
picture, with figures seated in the foreground enjoying 
themselves after their fashion. A man is playing a violin, 
a woman is performing upon a mandoline, and between 
them sits another woman drinking. The average man 
would not be impressed, and if he had keen eyes he would 
notice that the drinking woman has five fingers and no 
thumb. But if a painter happened to be present, and in 
a companionable mood, he would draw the attention of the 
average man to the beautiful painting of the mandoline¬ 
playing woman’s dress, and linger over it, as one lingers 
over one fine stanza in a poor poem. He might also 
explain that this same Jacob Ochtervelt has made quite a 
little sensation in art circles this winter. If the average 
man asked why, the painter would carry him off to Bur¬ 
lington House, lead him to the little masterpiece, 
No. 217, showing the eloquent back of a lady playing upon 
a harpsichord, and say: “ That is why! ” 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

The Improvement of the Breed in Man. 

Dr. Francis Galton’s Huxley Lecture on the “ Possible Im¬ 
provement of the Human Breed ” has now been 
printed in the Popular Sciiltce Monthly for January, 
and one is, therefore, able to consider it at leisure. Mr. 
Galton gives many statistics showing with great dearness 
that an improvement of the breed in man is desirable, and 
that a very slight change in this direction might have 
great results; and he concludes with the hope that some 
day landowners may feel as much pride in having a fine 
breed of men on their estates as they now do in their prize 
herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. In this hope we must 
all share, and some of us may think that landowners would 
even now feel the pride that he wishes in a fine race of 
neighbours and dependents if they could get them. How 
this last result could be brought about Mr. Galton does not 
explain in detail, nor is the process easily discoverable. In 
a society founded, like ours, upon the greatest 
possible liberty of the individual, any attempt at compul¬ 
sion is out of the question, and it is very difficult to see 
how any inducement that could be held out would have any 
practical effect. Every father, whether duke’s son or cook’s 
son, would, I suppose, have fine rather than puny children 
if he could, and no prospect in the way of money prizes 
would lead him to take pains that parental vanity would 
not Any attempt to improve the human race by offering 
prizes for the best-grown children is as certainly doomed to 
failure as was that of the Babylonian king in Macaulay's 
story to make the rare vintages of Chaldsea more plentiful 
by the same method. 

If, however, we neglect for a moment fact for fancy, and 
imagine a ruler desperately determined upon improving 
the breed of his subjects at all risks, and as autocratic as 
(say) Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, let us see how he would 
set about it He must first, by analogy with the process 
which has made Emrlish cattle and sheep the models of 
the world, assemble his subjects, and pick out from those 
of marriageable age all of either sex who were up to a 
certain standard of height, strength, fineness of skin, keen¬ 
ness of sight, and the other physical qualities that he 
is anxious to perpetuate. He must compel these to marry, 
carefully choosing his pairs so as to compensate as far as 
possible for the excess of any particular quality on the one 
side by a corresponding deficiency on the other ; and must, 
when these unions are prolific, go through a similar course 
of selection with the children. But, if he stopped here, he 
would be rather farther off instead of nearer to his object 
than if he had left matters to nature. Nature brings 
about the survival of the fittest more by the elimination of 
the unfit than by conscious selection, and it would be 
necessary, when we consider the natural tendency of man 
to exogamy or marrying out of the tribe, that all those 
subjects who did not come up to the ruler’s standard of 
fitness should either be knocked on the head or prevented 
by perpetual imprisonment from propagating their species. 
Some such course has actually been recommended by Dr. 
Robert Anderson and other penologists in the case of habit¬ 
ual criminals ; but as, to give our experiment any chance of 
succeeding, those condemned must form at least one-half 
of the population, this last alternative would resolve itself 
into the fitter half sustaining by their labours, and at the 
same time keeping in ward, the more unfit—a state of 
things that would make life more intolerable for the jailers 
than for the prisoners. The unscrupulous ruler would, 
therefore, be driven to the first, alternative of summary 
execution. But by the murder of one-half of his subjects 
his fiirhting strength would be so terribly reduced that his 
territory would form an irresistible bait to Iur neighbours, 
and in the fight which would follow some neuropath, like 
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Clive or Napoleon, or some hunchback, like Richard III. 
or Marshal Venddme, would probably seize the reins of 
power, and the experiment, together, we must hope, with 
the life of the experimenter, would be at an end. 

Let us suppose, however, while we are about it, that 
some timely discovery known to himself alone, such 
as the Heat-ray imagined by Mr. Wells, made it 
possible for our ruler to prosecute hia experiment to the 
bitter end in peace. Would the race that he had thus 
artificially created endure? I think not, because its phy¬ 
sical excellences would be probably neutralised by cor¬ 
responding mental deficiencies. “ The gods sell us every¬ 
thing at a price,” and nature’s supply of qualities to the 
individual is apt to be like the Irishman’s blanket, to which 
you could only add at the bottom by cutting a piece off 
the top. Moreover, the race which we have imagined 
would be practically withdrawn from the struggle for exist¬ 
ence which operates upon the humbler members of their 
species, and all history goes to show that this alone pro¬ 
duces a tendency to insanity, or, at the least, weakness of 
brain. In ancient Sparta, where a scientifically-bred class 
were supported by the labour of a large servile population, 
the governing caste, in spite of their splendid physical 
training, were so stupid that they were, according to 
Plutarch’s story, unable to follow any continuous train of 
thought. Nor did they succeed in producing any writer 
or thinker of eminence, while their want of political fore¬ 
sight was so marked that when they had obtained the 
hegemony of Greece they prevented Agesilaus from 
anticipating Alexander and subduing Asia. It may 
seem paradoxical to mention the Jews in this 
connection, but the fact remains that their enforced 
abstention from war and their dislike of manual labour 
—doubtless due to their descent from a race of nomad 
shepherds—has led them since the Dispersion to with¬ 
draw themselves whenever possible from the active struggle 
for existence into those pursuits of money-dealing and 
exploitation which, according to Dr. Maudsley, yield the 
chief recruiting grounds for our lunatic asylums. The 
result, intensified no doubt by the fact that until the 
French Revolution intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians in Europe was practically impossible, may be 
seen in a paper read by Dr. Jacobs to the Anthropological 
Institute, in which he declares that the Jews produce more 
insane in proportion to their numbers than any other 
nationality in Europe. 

The relation of insanity to evolution has not hitherto 
been very generally appreciated, but it now becomes fairly 
plain that insanity is but one of nature’s means of eliminat¬ 
ing the unfit. “ Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
drive mad,” is quite as true of man in the group as of 
individuals. Esquirol showed some time ago that the 
proportion of insane to sane among the Royal families of 
Europe was, when compared to the same ratio among the 
common people, as sixty to one; while Haeckel thinks 
that, if as accurate statistics could be obtained of the pre¬ 
valence of insanity among the aristocracy, the number of 
insane individuals among them would be seen to be “ incom¬ 
parably larger.” The aristocracy of the Continent, and 
especially of Germany, to which we may suppose him to 
refer, is not, like our own House of Lords, continually re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the bourgeoisie, and has, there¬ 
fore, become, like the group of Royal families, excessively 
“ inbred.” With the lower animals the same result of artifi¬ 
cial selection, when pushed to excess, frequently appears. 
The experiences of circus proprietors and showmen, together 
with those of scientific experimenters like Mr. Hobhouse, 
are hardly wanted to convince us that while “ high-bred ” 
—that is, carefully selected—animals are generally exces¬ 
sively stupid, the most intelligent and easily-taught, horses, 
dogs, and cats are of mongrel breed. Nor is this all. One 
of the most frequent forms of mental disease among 
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animals shows itself in the form of a perversion of the 
natural instincts which leads the parent to ill-treat, or 
sometimes to devour, his or her own offspring. This seems to 
be especially prevalent among high-bred stock, and one 
seldom passes a pen of prize sheep without noticing one or 
more ewes tied by the head to the hurdles, in order that 
the lambs may get a chance at the food of which these 
“ unkindly mothers,” as the shepherds call them, would 
otherwise baulk them. How far this cause would operate 
in the case of nlau is difficult to say, but statisticians tell 
us that the use by certain pampered classes of preventives 
against the increase of the family—which seems due to the 
same perversion at one remove—has already caused a per¬ 
ceptible falling off in the birth-rate. Taking, therefore, 
all these facts together, it seems that any serious attempt 
to improve the breed of man by artificial means would be 
met by Nature with the elimination of the improved race. 

F. Lbggb. 


Correspondence. 


E. A. B. on Dickens. 

Sm,—Among those who have appreciated and enjoyed 
the literary artioles of E. A. B. there must be many who 
will take exception to those paragraphs in “ English and 
French Fiction ” which relate to Dickens. To some, in 
fact, regarding the writer’s pereipience on matters of 
literary art, must come a sense of disillusion. E. A. B. 
writes with an air of certainty, and on the whole, I think, 
he succeeds in conveying a final impression to the mind 
of the average reader. But it is absurd to think that his 
opinions about Dickens’s “ artistic ignorance and indiffer¬ 
ence ” can be swallowed as oracular. Here E. A. B. needs 
to be pulled up. One would like him to explain, in the 
first place, why he instances Pickwick as sufficiently typical 
of Dickens’s shortcomings. Pickwick is formless enough, 
and faulty enough; the conditions of its production made 
it so. But Pickwick is not sufficiently Dickens; it is no 
more than an early exercise in high spirits: it was the 
comparatively crude expression of a style and an imagina¬ 
tion which were to develop into the unmistakable influence 
of later years. It is so easy to formulate literary theories 
at the pen’s point! Can E. A. B. prove that Dickens 
“ went back seventy years ” in Pickwick, rather than that 
he was simply the modem development of Fielding or 
Smollett? The truth is (as E. A. B. would say), Pickwick 
was the immature Dickens, and, as the writer progressed, 
the quality of his work progressed, and became more and 
more the expression of his literary and humanitarian per¬ 
sonality. To say that Dickens “ had absolutely no feeling 
for literature ” suggests a knowledge of his work limited 
almost to a cursory reading of Pickwick. Surely E. A. B. 
has read more than this? Has he read the opening chap¬ 
ter of Little Dorrit 1 —the chapters relating to Mr. Lorry’s 
discovery of the shoemaker in A Tale of Two Cities l —the 
opening paragraph in Edwin Drood? If he has, either he 
is unduly influenced by the pen’s point (or, say, his recol¬ 
lections of Pickwick), or I am lamentably ignorant of what 
is meant by a feeling for literature. 

I hope the latter is not the case; it would involve so 
much more disillusion to myself. For I am persuaded 
that Dickens was the greatest literary influence of the 
century; that almost from the first he showed a compre¬ 
hensive feeling for literary form, which in one sense is 
technique and in another art; and that one can trace 
plainly the effect of Dickens upon even the great Mere¬ 
dith, and certainly to a large extent on Stevenson, both of 
whom are lauded by E. A. B. for their art. That he waa 
also disagreeably sentimental and diffuse is not to be 
Digitized by OQLC 
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gainsaid; but this should not prejudice one unduly, even 
though one is constitutionally blind, as a critic of externals 
may be, to the full internal strength of Dickens’s literary, 
work. E. A. B.’s critical scent seems to have been averted 
from these discoveries by his dislike of Dickens’s rathen 
marked externals. It is not safe to dogmatise so com¬ 
placently about an author on the strength of his faults. 
What I believe, as one who claims to know a little on the 
point, is that the critic who would write justly and lumin¬ 
ously about the development of fictional art during the last 
century cannot but go more or less wide of his subject 
unless he regards Dickens as representing a main line. 
This can be demonstrated with ample illustrations from 
the text. Divest his pages of those objectionable features 
in which Dickens too amply expressed himself, and take 
the rest, which is the bulk, in detail, and you have the 
Dickens who was meutally inside, as well as outside, his 
conceptions—the creator of “ atmosphere,” par excellence, 
by virtue of the nicest literary discrimination.—Yours, Ac., 

C. T. PoDMOlIE. 


Tennyson’s “ Brook.” 

Sib,— Your correspondent Mr. Winks is in error respect¬ 
ing the date of the original publication of Tennyson’s 
“ Brook,” which was not first published along with 
“ Enoch Arden ” in 1864, but with “ Maud ” in 1855. The 
mistake is not wholly inexcusable, since the poem appears 
in the one volume edition as one of a group of five 
entitled “ Enoch Arden, and other Poems,” as though they 
had all been published together, which was the case in 
only three instances.—Yours, &c., 

Hampstead. R. Garnett. 


Ben and Sam. 

Sir, —Is Mr. McLintock sure of his one “fact,” that 
Ben Jonson’s English Grammar was written in Latin? 
The British Museum has a copy, dated 1640, which is in 
English. Of course, it may be a translation, and the date 
is three years after Jonson’s death; but it reads like an 
original. 

May I add that, both in this book and in a collection of 
Jests ascribed to the poet (6th edition, London, 1770), his 
name is spelt “Johnson”? Nay, more, the great Sam 
himself, in the grammar prefixed to his Dictionary (6th 
edition, 1778), refers to his namesake as “ Johnson.” 
When did our present spelling become the rule? Did not 
“ rare Ben,” like other Englishmen of his time, spell his 
name in different ways as he chose? And ore we not all, 
therefore, pedantic in sticking so scrupulously to the one 
variant “ Jonson ”?—Yours, Ac., 

T. S. Omond. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


“ Sordon.” 

Sib, —You will allow me to make some reference to the 
paragraph which appeared in your last issue concerning 
Sordon. The writer insinuates that I have printed the 
Burial Service for the sake of fattening my book. The 
truth is, of course, that the full insertion is made for the 
sake of allowing the reader to imagine what its effect must 
have been on Beckingham and Woolnoth. Every word of 
it is in direct antagonism to their mood of defiance against 
the laws of life.—Yours, Ac., 

Benjamin Swift. 

Feb. 8, 1902. 


“ The Deserted Village.” 

Sir,— Referring to the remarks on Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village in your issue of 1st inst., it is interesting to con¬ 
trast Macaulay’s vigorous words with the following bland 
review, which appeared in the May number of the Town 
and Country Magazine, 1770. It will be seen that on its 
appearance the “ politics ” of the poem were considered un¬ 
sound : 

The Deserted Village. A Poem. By Dr. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. (2s. Griiiin.) 

We should be neglectful of our readers did we not take 
some notice of this performance, which we will venture to 
call a most beautiful structure, though we think it is built 
upon a very sandy foundation : or rather, it is a rainbow 
castle in the air, raised and adorned solely by the strength 
of the author’s imagination ; for we cannot believe that 
this country is depopulated, or that commerce is destruc¬ 
tive of the real strength and greatness of a nation. How¬ 
ever, though we do not agree with the doctor’s politics, 
we most sincerely admire his poetry. And we must, 
indeed, tell him, that his work is in a great measure a 
confutation of his system; for, among other things, he 
tells us that wretched luxury, the child of commerce, has 
driven the virtuous from the land, and with them poetry ; 
but was that the case, we should not have had the pleasure 
to read The Deserted Village. 

—Yours, Ac. Wh. C. Cogkb. 

Yailima, Bishopstown, Cork, Feb. 3, 1902. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 125 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best poetical 
uddress to a living statesman. Uninfluenced by political considera¬ 
tions, we award it to Mr. Francis Charles Humphreys, 32, Bridge 
Street, Cardiff, for the following: — 

TO MR. JOHN MORLEY. 

One man we have in England yet we trust 
To keep our threatened honour from the dust: 

And thou art he, who—heir of all the great 
(Now silent) company who ruled our State 
Under the noon-sun of Victoria’s reign,— 

Hast kept the statesman’s office free from stain. 

Morley! We need thee, and more of thy kind, 

To prove a statesman yet may have a mind 
Large and far-seeing (like another Burke), 

Devoted freely to tny country’s work: 

And we believe, while England hails thee son. 
Philosopher, and statesman met in one— 

While England by thy counsel will be led— 

Truth and her old ideals are not dead. 


Other addresses are as follows : — 

TO LORD ROSEBERY. 

Noble Sir! The times are strenuous, and thou still a looker-on! 
Meet them with thy mind ingenuous, grapple, be their champion. 
Farmyard metaphors are blunted if the digger seek no soil. 

Let those “ploughs and "spades” be hunted from that "lonely 
furrow’s ” toil. 

“ But,” methinks I hear the? saying, “ Chesterfield has changed all 
that; 

And, anew, I’ll soon be swaying Gladstone's grand historic bat.’’ 
No 1 Ah, no 1 ’tis self-deception, this reweaving dreams of yore; 
’Tis a rule without exception—captains need a team to score. 
Would’st thou sword and buckler burnish for Imperial Motherhood? 
Hold not back from those who furnish anvpie hope of working good. 
Thy true path is not with dreamers, blinded by their party-llame 
To clasp hands with rebel schemers, falsely Using Freedom’s name. 
'Tis a woild-emliracijig highway, with a straight and honest end; 
Whence, through many a human byway, liberty and law shall wend 
Till the weal of mingled races shall grow upward to the light, 
And injustice show no traoes ’ncath the shield of Britain's might 1 

[C. H. B., Gateshead.] 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Keen as the steel—pride of your Midland mart 
You, unto whom is given the glorious part 
Of Empire builder in the furthest seas, 

Welding together scattered families; 

For old neglect who knew how to atone 
With patient labour, raising stone on stone'; 

With ears alert for every cry of wrong, 

Beady to aid the weaker ’gainst the strong; 

You, unto whom ’tis owed that Britons find 
Their widespread kinsfolk of one heart and mind, 

So that at blow aimed at the mother's breast 
Her children flock to arms from East and West; 

Hated, abused by all the snarling host, 

Be England’s gratitude your praise, your boast. 

[E. D. W., Larkfield, Kent.] 


Competition No. 126 (New Series). 

We offer a prise of One Guinea for the most cogent and reason¬ 
able literary complaint. Not to exceed 200 words. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, Th* Acamoiy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 19. 1902. Each answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany _ each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of Hie paper 
only. _ 


New Books Received. 


TO THE BIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

Your tender heart is burdened sore we know, 

Else never could that gentle tongue relapse 
Into those heated epithets, those raps 

You deal to those bad men who plague you so. 

The war was done, you told us, truthful Joe, 

Some eighteen months ago. The wish, peihaiw, 

Was father to the thought; for still it saps 

Our country’s strength, and still the millions go. 

Push on, O changeless One. The wind is ill 
That blows to no one good. Though general trade 

May suffer, yet your name is honoured still 
In towns where oordite and small arms are made; 

By German Jews, those bright financial lamps; 

In Primrose Leagues, and concentration camps. 

(®. H., Manchester.] 


TO THE BIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 

0 fighter! who ne’er hit below the belt; 

O born debater! yet alive to reason ; 

0 casuist for truth—the truth once felt 
Wast bound to utter, in or out of season, 

Ay, e’en when prejudice cried “ truth is treason! ” 

0 man alone of all the Cecil crew 
To trim the boat, to sail ahead, to steer, 

To carry useless weight hast found the clue. 

Winds, tides against thee, thou couid’st pull us through; 
One thing alone thou know’st not—craven fear! 

Fruits of philosophy and culture these, 

Of even temper, wholesome golf’s distraction, 

A master-mind is here; mankind agrees 
That Arthur Balfour is no dried abstraction. 

[A. L., Wimborne, Dorset.] 


TO THE BIGHT HON. SIB HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. 

0 Bannerman, no more belie thy name, 

Nor drag thy country’s standard in the dirt ; 

Give ear no more to slanderers of her fame, 

Nor with our land’s traducers longer flirt. 

Trim not thy sail to every passing breeze, 

Nor, like chameleon, turn each varying shade, 

Trving in vain each loud-tongued crank to please ! 

Bub show thyself a man and unafraid! 

Climb down from thine unenviable seat 
Upon the shaky fence, and let us know 

Whether as friend they country may thee greet 
Or recognise in thee an open foe. 

Remember those who with sedition toy 
Lean on a reed that yet may pierce their hand; 

Court not the Empire’s foes, or soon by man and boy, 

O Bannerman, thy memory shall be banned. 

[A. S., Edinburgh.] 


Tirinl'l-onc other contribution* rrccirnl. 


ART. . . „ . „ 

Westlake (N. H. J.), A History ot Design in Mural Painting, 16Q 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Passmore (Rev. T. H.), Figures of the True .{Church Review Co.) net 2,0 

Yonge (Charlotte Mary), Reasons Why I am a Catholic and Not a Roman 

Catholic .(Wills Gardner) net 1/3 

Norfolk (Henry, Duke of), and Gattv (Charles T.), chosen and edited by. 

Arundel Hymns and Other Spiritual Praises.(The Editora. 

Bailey (Henry), The Gospel of the Kingdom .(» £C.£. so 

Waggett (P.N.) The Heart of Jesus.,‘fpr k 16 

Macle&ne (Douglas), Via ..(S.P.O.K.) l,u 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Turnbull (Monica Peveril), A Short Day’s Work.(Unicorn Press) net 2/6 

Phillips (Stephen), Ulysses; A Drama.. ..(Lane) net 4,6 

Hutohinson (M. F.), Carpet Plays: A Japanese Romance 

(Bnmley Johnson) net /6 

Fitz-Gerald (8. I. Adair) Carpet Plays: Birds of a Feather 

(Brimley Johnson) net /6 

Whitehead (Luey), Carpet Plays: A Rustic Maid . .(Brimley Johnson) net 16 

Filippi (Rosina), Carpet Plays: The Mirror .(Brimley Johnson) net /6 

Cooper (Elise), Carpet Plays: Death of the Emperor, etc. , , ,, 

* (Bnmley Johnson) net 6 

Carman (Bliss), Ballads and Lyrics . 6,0 

Calvert (Albert F.), Baoon and Shakespeare.(Dean) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gerard (Frances), A Grand Duchess, 2 Vols.(Hutchin«ra> net 24,0 

Young (Filson), Maatorsingers.. .. •••••■■ . 

Coville (A.), Histoire de Franoe—Tome Quatrteme .. (Hachette) 

Thomson (H. C.), China and the Powers .. tX ? 

Bait (Robert 8.), edited by, Five Stuart Princesses .(Constable) net 12/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leslie (Eric William), A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey ... . (Sands) 2 6 

Rhodes (Thomas), Jamaica, 1901 .(Philip) net /6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Avebury (The Right Hon. Lord), The Scenery of England and the Causes 

to Whioh it is Due.(Macmillan) net 15/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Cunnington (Susan), edited by, Emerson’s Essay oil Beauty: A Class Study 

in English Composition.(Norland Press! net 16 

Onions (Charles Talbutl, Little French Folk .. .(Norland Press) net 2,0 

Lindsey (J. H.l, Certificate Note-Book of European History, 1814 1848; A 

Course of Study .(Hefter) net 2,0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nyrop (Dr. Christopher), The Kiss and its History.(Samis) net 7/6 

Williamson (R. M.), compiled by, Gleanings from the Wisdom of Lord 

Watson .(Hodge) 3/6 

Cartoons for the Year 1901.(Punch Om<je) not 2/6 

Tindall (W. E.l, The Selection of Subject in Pictorial Photographv 

dlifle) net 3/6 

Hill (Rev. Geoffry), The Aspirate.(Unwin) net 3/6 

*• Country Life " Vol. X.(Country Life Officel 

Henderson (Charles Richmond), Introduction to the Study of the Depen¬ 
dent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes ...(Heath) 7/6 

Roosevelt (Theodore), The Strenuous Life.(Richards) 6,0 

JUVENILE. 

Speight (E. E.), and Thomson (Clara L.), edited by, The First Book 
^ * (Norland Press) net 2,0 

Thomson (Clara L.), Tales from the Faerie Queen -(Norland Press) net 2/6 

Park (C. Moore) and Bicknell (Ethel), A Dog Book .(Richards) 10 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The Chiswick Shakespeare; King Henry VI. Parts II. and III. (Bell)^net, ^ 

Cary (Henry Francis!, translated by, The Vision of Dante . .(Methuen) net 1,6 

Machar (Agnes Maule). Lays of the “True North ”.(Stocki net 2/0 

Townsend (Chas. F.i, Chemistry for Photographers.(Dawbarn) net lO 

Hunt (The late J. H. Leigh), The Old Court Suburb, 2 Vols. 

(Freemantie) net 42,0 

Peacock (Wadharn), The Story of the Inter-Unlversity Boat Race 

(Richards) 2,0 

Ainsworth (William Harrison), The Tower of London (Windsor Edition), 

2 Vols.(Gibbings) net 5/0 

Dyer (Thomas Henry). A History of Modem Europe. Revised and Con¬ 
tinued to end ot XIXth Century, by Hassell (Arthur) Vols. V. and VI. 

(Bell) net, each 6/0 

The Temple Classics: The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith.(Dent) net 1/6 

The Temple Classics: The Ploys of Oliver Goldsmith.(Dent) net 1/6 

PERIODICALS. 

Library, Lady’s Magazine, Idler, Current Literature, World’s Work, Architec¬ 
tural Review, Classical Review, Review of Reviews, Eastern Counties 
Magazine, Photo-Miniature. 

* t * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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TREHER HE’S NEW H OVELS. 

SIX-SHILLIHQ NOVELS. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 
Daily Express says—“A well-devised and well-told 
romance of Indian life, sure in it* local colour, and full 
of well-maintained incident.’' 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Globe says: “ The reader who does not find much in 
the book to interest him must be hard to please.” 

THE SIGN OP THE PROPHET. 

By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph 
Marlowe.” 

Daily Mail says: “ Incidents of the war between 
Great Britain and the Infant American Republic early 
last century are entertainingly told.” 

TATTY. A Study op a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRA 8 ER. 

Athenaum says: “ The book is well thoughtout and dis¬ 
tinctly well written.” 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

“ MAD ” LORRIMER. 

By PINCH MASON. Price 3h. 6 d. 
Country Gentleman says : “A very readable book.” 

THE WOMAN OP ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3». 6 d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury says: ‘‘The characters are 
skilfully drawn.” 

THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 

WIFE. ByTHEOGIFT. Price 3s. 6 d. 

Birmingham Daily Gazette says: * 4 Well told and 
pathetic." 

HALF CROWE HOVELS. 

THOROUCHBRED- By fbancis dodsworth. 

A FREE m |WN<£ IN A FAR LAND. By HERBERT 

LONDON IN SHADOW. By BART KENNEDY. 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By MABEL COLLINS. 

A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. Ckokeh, entitled 
« Johanna,” is now appearing in Crampton'i Magazine. 

STACE SILHOUETTES. By SIDNEY dark. 1 ,- 
LOUIS WA H’S ANNUAL (Third Edition) 1 /- 
THREE OCTOBERS, a Political Philippic. By RONALD 
HOWE, y-_ 

A. TREHERNE A CO., Ltd., 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH. Price Sixpence. 

THE DISENTANGLERS.—Chapters V.-VI. 
CANVA 8 SIN* IN 1832. By Georoe Ropem. 
SELBORNE REVISITED. By W. H. Hudson. 

THE BLUSH. Bv Sibyl Creed. 

ELIZA ’8 COMMONPLACE BOOK. By Gilbert 
Whiteman. 

I THE BEGGAR MAID. By Mrs. Clement Shorter. 

A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

1 Chapters XII.-XVI. 

I AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Asimr.w Laxo. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

STUDIES IN HISTORY AND 

JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, D.C.L. 2 vols, 8 vo, cloth, 25a. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND from the ABOLITION of the 
ROMAN JURISDICTION. By RICHARD WAT¬ 
SON DIXON, D.D. Completion of the Work: 
Vols. V and VI. (a.i>. 1558 to 1570), Edited by Rev. 
HENRY GEE, D.D.. F.S.A. 8 vo, cloth, 32s. 

THE TROUBADOURS OF 

DANTE: being Selections from the Works of the 
Provencal Poets quoted by Dante. With Intro¬ 
duction, Notes. Concise Grammar and Glossary, by 
H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 5s. 6 d. 
net. [Immediately. 

AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY 

ON DANTE'S DIVINA COMMEDIA. By the Rev. 
H. F. TOZER, M.A. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. 6 d. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS 

KYD. Edited from the Original Texts, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Facsimiles, by FREDERICK 
S. BOAS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford: Professor 
of History and English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. , 

NOTES ON ENGLISH ETY- 

MOLOGY. Chiefly reprinted from the transactions 
of the Philological Society. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. 8 KEAT, Litt. D. Crown 8 vo, cloth, with a 
portrait of the author. 8 s. 6 d. net. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, 
C.B., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial 
Office, London. 

Volume V—CANADA—Part 1 (New France, Crown 
8 vo, cloth, with Four Maps, 6 s. 

THE WELSH WARS OF 

EDWARD I. A Contribution to Mediaeval Military 
Historv. based on Original Documents. By JOHN 
E. MORRIS, M.A. W ith a Map and Pedigrees, 8 vo, 
cloth, 98. 6 d. net. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF 

ENGLISH VERSE, 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited 
bv A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 78. 6 d. 

Fcap 8 vo, on Oxford India Paper. Third Impression. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 10 s. 6 d. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S Recent Publications. 

THE HUSES’ GARD1N FOR DELIGHTS; or 

the Fift Booke of Ayres. Onely for the Lute the 
Base-vyoll and the Voice. Composed by ROBERT 
JONES. (Reprinted from the rare original at 
Bridgewater House.) Edited, with an Introduction, 
by W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. Fcap. 4to. Printed 
at the Clarendon Press in Fell type on Dutch hand¬ 
made paper, antique boards (350 copies printed), 
5s. net. 

“ Treasure trove of a kind seldom lighted on.”— Pilot. 
‘‘A charming reprint of a rare and dalightful book. 
. . . Will be eagerly desired by any man who likes a 
good song and a rare book.”— Scotsman. 

“This charming and beautifully-printed little book of 
long ago.”— Musical Times. 

“ We advise ‘ intending purchasers ’ to purchase 
rather than to intend.'*— Oxford Magazine. 

THE BOOK OF THE HORACE CLUB, 1898- 

1901. Royal 12mo. Printed on Arnold's hand¬ 
made paper and bound in parchment, with untique 
ornament on side. 5s. net. 

“ This charming book of verse.”— Times. 

“ The dainty and beautifully printed volume which 
the club has produced as its first-fruits will commend 
itself to admirers of Horace.”— Guardian. 

“ A very pretty volume it makes, both in appearance 
and contents.”— Spectator. 

“ Well printed and well bound, it may lie recom¬ 
mended to that diminishing public which cares for 
scholarship and song.”— Athenaeum. 

“ It is the verse of cultivated men writing for pleasure 
and in good camaraderie, and there is little or none of 
the self-consciousness that clings so much to our minor 
poetry.”— Literature. 

THE OXFORD YEAR, and other Oxford 

Poems. By JAMES WILLIAMS, Lincoln College. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, extra, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A pleasant and scholarly book of verses. The 
Cotswold Sonnet is charming, and so are the verses on 
Oxford. The lighter poems have all the swing and lilt 
of the May. In the section of his volume which he calls 
‘The Oxford Horace,' Mr. Williams, too, has scored a 
success. ”— L iterat u re. 

“ There are capital things in his • Oxford Horace.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 

“ This graceful writer.”— Dial. 

THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION 

By H.K.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM. 
Pp. 73, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Has an interest that is almost unique.”— Guardian. 

“ A lucid statement of the causes which brought aUmt 
the war of 1733-35."— Spectator. 

“ It is clear, concise and accurate.”— Athcueum. 
^“Pleasantly and well written ." Birmingham Gazette. 
Clear, concise and useful.”— Daily Chronicle. 
OXFORD: 50 & 51, BROAD STREET. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

By R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal. With numerous illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This book contains descriptions of Two Hundred Ruins of 
Temples and Forts, and of their Types and Ages of Architecture. 
It describes also the Sabsean and Phoenician Occu pations of Rhodesia. 
King Solomon’s Gold, Ancient Burials, Ancient Gold Mining, &c. 
It is profusely illustrated, and contains many Maps and Plans. 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BRO >VN. By A C. Haddon, Sc.I)., F.R.S. With many 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

A Narrative of Adventure and Exploration in Northern Borneo. 
It contains much matter of the highest scientific interest. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

By Paget Toynbee, D.Litt, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A REPORT ON CANADA. By the Earl of 

Duiiham. With an introductory note. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
A Reprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made 
to the British Government on tbe state of British North America 
in 1838. It is probably the most important utterance on British 
colonial policy ever published, and it will be at the present crisis of 
extreme interest and value. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

From its Beginning to Tennyson. By L. Engel. Translated 
from the German. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient Sketch of the Evolution 
of our Literature from early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more interesting by the quotation 
of characteristic passages from tbe chief authors. 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor 

LAMBROS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Byzantine. Texts. 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morfill, 
Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is 
founded on a study of original documents, and though necessarily 
brief, is the most comprehensive narrative in existence. Consider¬ 
able attention has been paid to the social and literary development 
of the oountry, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

By A. D. Innks, M.A. With Maps and Plane. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English 

Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. By C. H. Fibth, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Next week. 

An elaborate study and description of Cromwell’s army by which 
the victory of the Parliament was secured. The "New Model ” is 
described in minute detail, and the author, who is one of the 
most distinguished historians of the day, has made great use of 
unpublished MSS. 

Yk ITH STEYN AND DE WET. By Philip 

Pienaar. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Adventures of a Boer Telegraphist of the 
Orange Free State during the War. 

Full of interest and entertainment. Exceedingly interesting." 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Macmillan, 

M.A. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ The. Works of Shakespeare. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by 

H. F. Cary. Ed.tjd by Paget Toynbee. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
la. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. [Little Library . 

MARRIAGE. By Susan Furrier. Edited by Miss 

Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. 2 volumes. 'Little Library. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. [" Churchman Library." 

THE CHIEF TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Bv •h Steehensoh, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS OF MANY 

YEARS. Selected from the Writings of Archbishop Alex¬ 
ander. Bv J. H. Bern, B.D. Square pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE 

APOSTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. 
Whitaker, Is. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: 

an 1805 Book for Children. Bv Chas. Lamb. Illustrated by 
William Mulready. A New Edition, in Eacsiinile, Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. Is 6d. 

METHUEN & CO., 36, 


FICTION 

SORDON. By Benjamin Swift, Author of 
“ Siren City.” Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [Ready 

THE STORY OF TERESA. By A. 

Macdonell. Crown 8 vo. 6s. [Ready. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. By 

Wkatherby Chebney. Author of “ John Topp, 
Pirate.” Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [Ready. 

THE AUTOCRATS. By Charles K. 

Lush. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [Ready. 

DRIFT. By L. T. Meade. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Ready. 

OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 

By Edith Rickert. Crown 8 vo. 69 . [Ready. 


The ROMANCE of UPFOLD MANOR. 

By C. E. Denny. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [Ready. 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. J. 

Cutcliffe Hyne. Author of “Captain Kettle.” 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. [Ready. 

THE VICTORS. By Robert Babr. Author 
of “ The Countess Tekla.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[February 27. 

THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. 

Satchell. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [February 27. 

; THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

By Adeline Sergeant. Author of “ The Story of a 
Penitent Soul.” Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [February 27. 

A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By 

Paul Waineman. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [March 6 . 

j 

PLOTS. By Bernard Capes. Author of 
“ The Lake of Wine.” Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

[March 6. 

I CROWN THEE KING. By Max 

Pemberton. Author of “ The Footsteps of a 
Throne.” With Illustrations by Frank Dadd and 
i A. Forestiek. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [March 13. 

j THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. By 

Algernon Gissino. Crown 8vo. 6 s. [ March 13. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Pktt Ridge. 

Author of “A Son of the State.” Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

[March 20 . 

A HEART OF FLAME. By C. F. 

Embrek. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [March 20. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERI¬ 

CANS. By Mrs. E. Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). Author of “ A Voyage of Consolation.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. [March 20. 

j LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annie 

Swan. Crown 8 vo. os. [April 3. 

WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By 

: Florence Finch Kelly. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

■ [April 10. 


Essex 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

The monument to Victor Hugo, which is to be inaugu¬ 
rated in Paris next Wednesday, is an exceedingly 
grandiose affair. M. Barrias is the sculptor. Hugo is 
represented sitting on a rock, meditating. At the base of 
the rock four allegorical figures hold out to him wreaths 
of laurel. These represent the muses of the Epic, the 
Ode, Tragedy, and Satire. They are of bronze, and are 
about nine feet high. The poet himself has been given 
himself an extra mitre. The monument is completed by 
four bas-reliefs, which show Hugo as poet and romancer, 
as philosopher, as orator and historian. The first shows 
him reviewing a file of the chief personages of his novels 
and dramas; the second depicts the poet’s reception in Par¬ 
nassus by the poets and thinkers of past ages, among 
whom are seen Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot; the 
third represents Hugo at the tribune, in the act of making 
a great declamatory gesture ! the last reproduces the cele¬ 
brated episode of December 2, 1852: 

“ L'enfant avait reru deux bailee dans la tete," 
described in “ Les Chatiments.” The pedestal bears the 
simple inscription: 

Victor Hugo, 

1802—1885. 


The eve of the Victo Hugo centenary will be marked by 
the publication of La Demiere Gerbe, which will form 
positively the last volume of the long tale of the poet’s 
posthumous works. Although there will still remain a 
goodly supply of unpublished fragments, it is the inten¬ 
tion of M. Paul Meurice to incorporate these in volumes 
already extant, as new editions may from time to time be 
called for. The Last Sheaf contains only verse ; some of 
it dates from as early as 1829, but the greater part was 
written between 1880 and 1860. The book is divided into 
five parts, of which the first four are entitled “ Avant 
I’Exile,” “ Pendant l’Exile,” “ Depuis l’Exile,” and “ Tas 
de Pierres.” These contain a variety of fugitive thoughts, 
descriptions of scenery, and quatrains. The fifth and last 
part is composed of scenes for several dramas and comedies 
which Hugo intended to write, but which remained pro¬ 
jects only. 

The first edition of Wistons, the initial volume in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s New Novel Library, was sold within a week 
after publication. It is said that the author, who writes 
under the name of “ Miles Amber,” is the wife of a clever 
painter who does not exhibit at the Royal Academy. 

The Free Age Press have received from Tolstoy the MS. 
of a new work, What Is Religion, which they hope to pub¬ 
lish during March next. This book will form one of the 
first volumes of a new Pocket Edition of Tolstoy’s “ Later 
Writing*.” The first volumes of this new series will be 
(1) What Is Religion, (2) a revised edition of What 1 


Believe or My Religion, and (3) a new translation of his 
comparatively little-known book What Is Life? 

To Make LiftF Bearable. 

Life in London would be well-nigh unbearable without it 
f i.c., log-rolling]. — Sphere. 

This rolling of the log is—what? 

Preferring to the Fact 

A statement of the thing that’s not. 

To make a friendly act; , 

An inability to slate 

The volume of a friend; 

Extolment of the seoond-rate 
To-serve a private end; 

(As if the friend that fled before 
A genuine review 

Were worth a rotten apple-core!— 

Yet that’s the common view.) 

A self-protective jet of slime 
Which may some morning lead 

To like expenditure, what time 
The roller’s self has need. 

And this we suffer to the full, 

This pact of oraft or fear, 

Lest life beoome unbearable 
To certain stalwarts here. 


The dramatic critic of the New York Times writes as 
follows of Mrs. Craigie’s comedy, “ The Wisdom of the 
Wise ”: 

The play is exceedingly entertaining, punctuated from 
iirst to last with witty and original lines, and containing a 
number of well-defined and thoroughly interesting cha¬ 
racters. Mrs. Craigie has long been known as an author 
of fiction, dealing more or less truly, but almost always 
pointedly, with certain phase* of social life. Her stories 
are seldom of the sort to appeal to those who insist that 
human emotions and morals must be approached only 
from the purist’s standpoint, but the portraits of men and 
women that she delights in are obviously true to life—with 
one exception probably, for it is at least doubtful 
if the social training in English circles develops minds 
capable of the scintillant epigram which comes so easily 
to the tongues of these fictitious personages. In Mrs. 
Craigie’a comedy we observe the same qualities. The cha¬ 
racters are admirable as types: there is the same polish 
in repartee, and the humour is generally of a natural, easy 
kind. 

There are several ways of writing dialogue. The method 
of de Maupassant constantly varied ; the method of Flau¬ 
bert was to find the typical imbecile, or sentimental, or 
ironical saying, and set it in descriptive paragraphs of the 
highest literary art: the method of Meredith is Shake¬ 
spearean, of Thomas Hardy, Sopboclean. But no writer 
worth consideration has ever employed, or desired to 
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employ, realism in talk. Bealistic phrases can be intro¬ 
duced—must often, in fact, be used: Thackeray excelled in. 
this gift of turning the slang of his day to invaluable 
account. Good dialogue, however, is composition—just 
as a landscape is composition: it can never be what is 
ignorantly described as precisely life-like. 


A correspondent writes: A high authority has said that 
the political scenes in Mr. Anthony Hope’s comedy, “ Pil- 
kerton’s Peerage,” are equal to the best political satire in 
Disraeli’s novels. Another authority in psychology lias 
also decided that the love scene in Act II. between the 
young girl and her father’s guest is not merely original 
work of the highest class, but peculiarly faithful in its 
accuracy to the observation scientifically gained of human 
nature. It surprised the audience on the first night for 
two reasons: in the first place because it was truly written, 
and in the second place because it was artificially acted. 
Mr. Hope did not intend Miss Pilkerton to represent the 
eternal type of the Eternal Girl, but she is quite as real as 
Nausicaa in the Odyssey, and her origin is as primeval. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch’s new novel, The Westcotes, is dedi¬ 
cated to Mr. Henry Janies. It is pretty and complimen¬ 
tary : 

A spinster, having borrowed a man’s hat to decorate 
her front hall, excused herself on the ground that the 
house “wanted a something.” By inscribing your name 
above this little story I please myself at the risk of help¬ 
ing the reader to discover not only that it wants a some¬ 
thing, but precisely what that something is. It wants—to 
confess and have done with it—all the’penetrating subtle¬ 
ties of insight, all the delicacies of interpretation, you 
would have brought to Dorothea’s aid, if for a moment 
I may suppose her worth your championing. So I invoke 
your name to stand before my endeavour like a figure out¬ 
side the brackets in an algebraical sum, to make all the 
difference by multiplying the meaning contained. 

But your consent gives me another opportunity even 
more warmly desired. And I think that you, too, will 
take less pleasure in discovering ho\fr excellent your genius 
appears to one who nevertheless finds it a mystery in 
operation, than in learning that he has not missed to 
admire, at least, and with a sense almost of personal 
loyalty, the sustained and sustaining pride in good work¬ 
manship by which you have set a common example to all 
who practise, however diversely, the art in which we 
acknowledge you a master. 


“ This day thirty years I came hither to the house of my 
good friend Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend one 
single week under his friendly roof, and I have extended 
my visit to the length of exactly thirty years.” So said 
Isaac Watts to the Countess of Huntingdon in 1742. Abney 
House, Stoke Newington, after having been used for a 
Wesleyan College for some time, was pulled down in 1845, 
but in the cemetery of which its site forms a part there is a 
cenotaph monument and statue to the memory of Watts, 
and several of the old cedars and yews date back to his 
time. The facts may be recalled in connection with a 
recent “book find.” In 1715, while under Sir Thomas 
Abney’s roof, Watts published his “ Divine Songs,” which 
passed through scores of editions before the middle of the 
century. As Johnson said, he provided instruction alike 
for “ those who are lisping their first lessons and enlight¬ 
ened readers of Malbranche and Locke. The volume in 
question bears an autograph inscription and dedication 
from the author to one of the Misses Abney. As the 
British Museum appears to possess no edition prior to the 
ninth, 1728, and as last year the editio princeps of Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, 1707, brought £140 at auction, the 
little book, intimately associated as it is with Watts him¬ 
self and the Abney family, possesses far more than mere 
bibliographical interest. 
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A “ well-known writer, ” signing himself “ M.,” has sent 
the following to the Author. It is willed “ A Little Pause ”: 

But must I pause?—in this dim plain? 

Where clouds return after the rain: 

And blinding mists numb heart and brain. 

A pause for thought? But thought is pain. 

A pause for prayer. My prayers are vain. 

I take my pilgrim’s staff again. 

The second volume of Mr. Dent’s Collected Works of 
William Hazlitt, edited by Mr. A. R. Waller and Mr. Ar¬ 
nold Glover, contains the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 
the Liber Amor is, and Characteristics. In a useful 
Note the editors sketch the checquered career of Thomas 
Holcroft, who was bora in 1745, and was in turn shoe¬ 
maker, horse-dealer, pedlar, dramatist, novelist, art-dealer, 
and what not. Holcroft is best remembered by his play, 
“ The Road to Ruin,” presented at Covent Garden two 
centuries ago this very week. It was Holcroft’s keen de¬ 
sire to write an account of his own life. On his death-bed 
he told his physicians that he did not oare how they kept 
him alive provided he oould live six months longer to 
complete the autobiography he had begun. “ By dictating 
a word at a time,” says Hazlitt in his Advertisement, “ he 
succeeded in bringing it down to his fifteenth year. When 
the dearness, minuteness, and vividness of what he thus 
wrote are compared with the feeble, half-oonvulsed state 
in which it was written, it will be difficult to bring a 
stronger instance of the exertion of resolution and firm¬ 
ness of mind, under such circumstances.” The whole of 
Holoroft’s account was given to the public, and from the 
point where it ended Hazlitt took up the tale. But not 
Holcroft and Hazlitt together succeeded in completing the 
work. Of its four volumes the last was not printed, and 
Hazlitt’s manuscript has never been found. However, 
Mr. Dent’s edition gives Holcroft another lease of fame. 
Opie’s portrait of him is reproduced as the frontispiece of 
the volume. 


A good deal has been said of late about the ethics of 
character-making in novels. How far may a novelist pro¬ 
perly reproduce living people, his friends and acquaint¬ 
ances? The question is not, we think, very difficult of 
answer, but it was recently brought home with peculiar force 
to the friends of a certain man of letters, who, according to 
the Morning Post, has developed quite a new way of study¬ 
ing character. These friends, having noticed that he had 
become so abstracted that he would pass them in the street 
without any sign of recognition, lately insisted on explana¬ 
tions. It then appeared that he had invented, and grown 
the victim of, a new method of recreation. As he went 
along the street he would look at those who passed him, and 
after the one glance would endeavour to put into definite 
words just so much as a disbeliever in palmistry might 
believe a clever palmist to be capable of telling to a visitor 
previously unknown. He had found, he said, that after a 
time one began to have a considerable confidence in one’s 
own powers, and to go even to the length of prophesy. He 
said that he had found the occupation singularly absorbing, 
and that what he learned thus by flashes cast new light on 
characters which had become illegible because of their 
familiarity. To be cut in the street is under any circum¬ 
stances disagreeable, and the knowledge that one is merely 
the subject of scientific study cannot be very consoling. 

The Granta has published some lines which, if they are 
all as good as the following, must be agreeable. The 
piece is called “ Children Together ”: 

“ When you were a girl, and when I was a boy ” 

(“ Why of course we were children together! ”) 

“ Then you said—and I know it was meant to annoy ” 

“ Yes I said ? ’ “ Well I’m wondering whether— ” 

“ You are wondering what? ” “ If I ought to repeat 
What you said as we sat on the summer-house seat.” 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas’s recent discovery of Charles Lamb’s 
authorship of a children’s booklet of verses, called The 
King and Queen of Hearts: With the Rogueries of the 
Knave Who Stole the Queen’s Pies, has borne fruit in the 
re-issue of this interesting trifle by Messrs. Methuen in fac¬ 
simile. To make the facsimile true and self-contained, the 
booklet is attached by an indiarubber band to Mr. Lucas's 
covering introduction. The whole forms a delightful little 
Lamb curiosity. " The discovery of the book/’ says Mr. 
Lucas, " is historically valuable in that it establishes—by 
the date 1805 on the engraved title-page—the fnct that 
before the Tales from Shakespeare, which are usually 
thought to be the brother and sister’s first experiment in 
writing for children, Charles, at any rate, had tried his 
hand at that pastime. The King and Queen of Hearts 
thus becomes his first juvenile work.” 

From a budget of reminiscences of Walt Whitman by Mr. 
John Townsend Trowbridge, in the Atlantic Monthly, we 
learn that Walt was familiar with the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy. On one occasion, when Mr. Townsend and 
William Douglas O’Connor were the poet’s guests in Jiis 
bare garret, warmed by a little sheet-iron stove, the three 
men talked books, “ the principal subjects being Shake¬ 
speare and Walt’s own Leaves of Grass. Over Shakespeare 
it. was a sort of triangular combat, O’Connor maintaining 
the Baconian theory of the authorship of the plays, and 
Walt joining with me in attacking that chimera. On the 
other hand, I agreed with O’Connor in his estimate cf 
' Lear ’ and ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello,’ which Walt belittled, 
preferring the historical plays, and placing ‘ Richard II.' 
foremost, although he thought all the plays preposterously 
overrated.” 


That many a true word is spoken in jest is borne out by 
the discovery, made by a correspondent of the New York 
.1 at ion, that the microbe was foreshadowed by Samuel 
Foote in his comedy, ‘ The Devil on Two Sticks” (1708). 
In that play the President of the College of Physicians is 
delivering a lecture: 

" Brethren and students,—I am going to open to you 
some notable discoveries that I have made respecting 
the source or primary cause of all distempers incidental 
to the human machine ; and these, brethren, I attribute 
to certain animalcuhe. or piscatory entities, that insinuate 
themselves through the pores into the blood, and in that 
fluid snort, toes, and tumble about like mackerel or cod¬ 
fish in the great deep ; and, to convince you that this 
is not a mere rjiatis dictum , an hypothesis only, I will 
give you demonstrative uroof. Bring hither the micro¬ 
scope ! . . . Take a peep. . . 

” Those two yellow drops were drawn from a subject 
afflicted with the jaundice—What d'ye see ? 

"Last: .Some little creatures like yellow flies that are 
hopping and skipping about. 

“ Hd: Right. Those yellow flies give the tinge to the 
skin and undoubtedly cause the disease ; and now for 
the cure I administer to every patient the two-and- 
tiftieth part of a scruple of the ovaria or eggs of the 
spider ; these are thrown by the digestive powers into 
the secretory, there separated from the alimentary, and 
then precipitated into the circulatory, where, finding a 
proper nidus or nest, they quit their torpid state and 
vivify, and upon vivification, discerning the flies, their 
natural food, they immediately fall foul of them, extir¬ 
pate the race out of the blood, and restore the patient 
to health.” 

Very curious, is it not ? 


Authors at Bow Street" is the.title of an amusing, 
but unequal, skit in this week's Punch. Here is its cream : 

Stephen Phillips, thirty-six, rhapsodist. giving as his 
address six townships in the Levant, was. charged by the 


Gas Light and Coke Company with falsifying the metre 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. James Douglas, one of the company’s inspectors, 
gave evidence as to the state of the metre. Mr. Phillips 
had consumed a very great number of feet that rightly 
belonged to him, and his irregularities were fatal, for 
example: 

Even a woman had in her heart said, “ Now ..." 

They have the troth, 1 speak as a man speaks. 

Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge. 

That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast. 

After corroborative evidence had been given, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, speaking in a rich brogue, said that 
he had carefully examined the metre and could find no 
fault with it. He discovered a close affinity between 
Mr. Phillips's pterodactyls and the galliambics of 
Catullus. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin said that he had known the prisoner 
for years, even before he began to wear a fringe. He had 
no fault to find with Mr. Phillips's feet. They were 
perhaps copious, but the insertion of an occasional 
anapeest was justified by the precedent of Milton and 
Bridges. For his part, even if Mr. Phillips had ventured 
to employ the trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, he would 
have supported the innovation. If he had to choose 
between the “ Heel of Achilles ” and the feet of 
“ Ulysses ” he would unhesitatingly plump for the latter. 

Mr. George Alexander said that Mr. Phillips was about 
to make a long-deferred visit to his theatre, and that 
nothing that was likely -to happen to-day would cause 
him, the speaker, to cancel the invitation. The Bench 
were about to give judgment, when they were interrupted 
by Zeus, attended by Mr. Brock, of the Crystal Palace, 
who at this point insisted upon addressing the Court. 
He said'that he must utter a protest against the indignity 
put upon him by Mr. Phillips in making him speak 
rhyme as if he were in a pantomime. His old friend 
Homer, even at his noddingest, never did anything so 
trumpery as that. 

The prisoner was sentenced to proceed to Colorado 
forthwith, and to employ all his feet in crushing the 
beetle. 


It will be remembered that in our issue of December 7 
last Mr. R. W. Maegown volunteered to be “ a Dutch¬ 
man ” if “ Linesman ” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling were not 
one and the same writer. It has since been pretty definitely 
settled that Mr. Maegown is a Dutchman, the identity of 
" Linesman ” with Captain Maurice C. R. Grant having 
since been announced with a considerable air of authority. 
Meanwhile a far-off correspondent, to whom literary news¬ 
papers and news travel but slowly, has been collecting 
the internal evidence against Mr. Macgown’s theory. 
Writing from Pagau, in Upper Burma, Mr. Ernest Dawson, 
late sergeant of Lumsden’s Horse, sends us the following 
remarks, which we are still glad to print for the sake of 
their intrinsic interest. Mr. Dawson says : 

I claim to know my Kipling well, and I have read, with 
immense admiration, all “'Linesman’s” articles. To my 
mind the internal evidence that these masters are two. 
not one, is, from the literary point of view, ample. From 
the military one, I would direct Mr. Macgown’s attention 
to " M. I..” the poem noticed by you m a recent number. 
Whether in engineering or soldiering. Kipling hardly 
ever makes a technical mistake. His knowledge is en- 
cycloptedic. The “ fence-post under my arm.” the “fork 
and spoon in my putties,” and the other little intimate 
details of Mounted Infantry life in South Africa, are lite¬ 
rally and absolutely correct. But in the fifth stanza we 
come to “ our talky-fighting men which are always number 
threes.’’ This lino and its footnote, explaining that 
the No. 3’s. being holders of horses, are usually out of 
danger, are erroneous and misleading in two ways. They 
indicate that the writer thinks. 

(1) That the men select their own “ numbers." that is. 
their relative places in the line of the section ; 

It 
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(2) That the led horses are not usually exposed to fire. 

Both these suppositions are wrong. When a section 
of Mounted Infantry is organised, the “No. 3’s” are 
chosen by the section offioer, whose choice is governed, 
first, by the men's comparative skill in riding, and 
secondly, by their comparative skill in shooting. Briefly, 
the best riders and worst shots are made No. 3’s. In 
action they remain mounted, and take the horses of the 
Nos. 1, 2, and 4 of the sub-section to the rear, and, of 
course, to cover if it is available. It is true that when 
the section is advancing to the attack the No. 3’s are left 
in the rear as soon as the others dismount. But, on the 
other hand, when the section is attacked the dismounted 
men lie down, and practically become invisible, while 
the No. 3’s, with their bunches of horsee, continue to be 
the targets for the enemy’s fire until such rime as the 
conformation of the ground enables them to get shelter. 
The enemy will not waste shell or bullet on the prone 
men’s position as long as they can see the horses. It so 
happens that I have never been a No. 3, but from my 
own observation I should say their duty makes demands 
upon nerve and coolness quite as great as does any other 
duty of a 'Mounted Infantry soldier. 

No “ Linesman,” one might almost say no soldier, 
would have written the fifth stanza of “ M.I.” 


It is well known that Japan is a good customer of English 
publishers. The importation of European books into the 
flowery islands .is mainly in the hands of Messrs. Maruya 
& Co., of Tokio. This firm, we leam from the Times 
Literary Supplement, has just issued an interesting mani¬ 
festo showing the results of certain inquiries they have 
made into the literary preferences of Japanese scholars in 
European literature. From the replies sent in by more 
than eighty scholars it appears that England and Germany 
divido the honours. No book is in greater demand in 
Japan than Darwin's Origin of Species. The works of 
Comte and Spencer are greatly appreciated, and many 
books on Christianity are included. Dr. Takakusu, Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the Imperial University, 
thinks Sir Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia the nineteenth 
century masterpiece in poetry, but other professors prefer 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Kuskin, Dickens, and Carlyle 
are among the best-known English prose writers. 


Bibliographical. 

Thkre is to l>e, it seems, another reprint, in dainty 
form (and, I am glad to see, with bibliographies), of 
Miss Ferrier’s novels. This may be, directly or in¬ 
directly, an outcome of the interest in Miss Ferrier 
aroused just three years ago by the publication of her 
Memoirs owl < 'orresjionilrHee under the editorship of 
Mr. J. A. Doyle. She has never had, and is not likely ever 
to have, a tithe of the popularity (or shall we say vogue ?) 
of Miss Austen—partly because she has never excited the 
ardour of enthusiasts, and has never been made the idol of 
a coterie. Nevertheless, she has had a good measure of 
recognition. Even during the last decade three editions 
of her works have been in circulation in this country. 
One of these was issued by Messrs. Bentley in 1881-88. 
Another, American in origin, became available here in 
1898. This was followed in 1891 by Messrs. Dent’s 
edition, in six volumes, “ introduced ” by Mr. Briuiley 
Johnson. Inheritance was included in Messrs. Walter 
Scott’s Kenilworth Library, in 1885, and there was a cheap 
reprint of Destiny in 1894. All that is wanted now is a 
Ferrier Society, pledged to disseminate the name and 
fame of the fair writer by all the devices (and they are 
many) which modern advertising ingenuity can suggest. 


As a rule, Scots writers do not pine for lack of apprecia¬ 
tion. Even the most old-fashioned have their share of 
admirers. Thus, one hears of a new selection from the 
verses of the Ettrick Shepherd, though such a selection 
already exists in the series of “ Canterbury Poets.” It will 
be remembered that a neat little biography of the Bard, 
from the ready pen of Sir George Douglas, came out as 
recently as 1899 in the “ Famous Scots” series. A few 
months previously a “ memorial ” volume on Hogg had 
issued from the town of Selkirk. Prior to that, again, had 
come a reprint of Hogg’s Suicide's (irate: Memoirs awl 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner (1895). Mrs. Garden’s 
Memorials of Hogg date from 1884-87. Hogg, in fact, has 
had every justice done to him, and needs no further 
“ illustration ’’ at any friendly hands. Not so with Robert 
Fergus8on, whose poems deserve to be set forth anew, as 
promised by the paragraphists. Mr. Grosart’s brochure 
in 1898, and the cheap edition of Fergusson’s verses in 
the same year, were ail very well; but something more 
substantial and more permanent may well be given to 
those to whom Fergusson appeals. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sewell celebrated, on Wednesday, the 
eighty-seventh anniversary of her birthday. She has been 
a long as well as a successful literary worker. It is only 
half-a-dozen years since she issued her Con rersations Between 
Youth and Aye, which had been iiumediately preceded by 
her Outline History of Italy from the Fall of the Western 
Umpire. In 1891 there had been new editions of her After 
Life and Hume Life. The latest uniform edition of her 
works was, I think, that which came out in 1886 from the 
press of Messrs. Longman. Her Amy Herbert and her 
Margaret Perciral, to name no others, are, I should say, 
still in much request in the more staid and serious circles. 
Among the latest and not least interesting of her writings 
were her Note-Bool; of an F.lderly Lady (1881) and her 
Letters on Daily Idle (1884). She can look back upon a 
literary career of unquestionable merit and utility. 

The late Mr. Robert Langton will always remain in the 
memory of Dickens-worshippers as the author of a volume 
on the Childhood awl Youth of the great humorist- 
romancist. This work took the form originally of a book 
issued privately to subscribers in 1883. Thereafter a good 
deal of fresh matter came into Mr. Langton’s hands, and, 
accordingly, an enlarged version of the work was put at the 
disposal of the general public in the course of 1891. This 
took three shapes—a quarto at 21«. net, a royal octavo at 
5s., and a crown octavo at 8s. 6d. Tbe volume is to a 
large extent a chronicle of small beer, but the small beer 
is of a kind which many excellent people relish. The 
pictorial illustrations are particularly numerous, and, to 
many, I have no doubt, eminently attractive. 

With reference to the announcement that it is proposed 
to republish the Latin text of the report of the trial of 
Joan of Arc, I am reminded that an English version of 
that report (which Quicherat turned into French) forms 
one of the appendices to a volume called The Maul of 
Orleans, issued by Hutchinsons in 1889. This was, I 
believe, the first occasion on which the report had been 
brought at all fully within the reach of the average English 
reader, for whom it could not but have the greatest interest. 

The idea eujbodied in the new anthology which Professor 
Herford is to give us —Tales in Verse (a forthcoming addi¬ 
tion to the Warwick Library)—is not quite new to the 
book-world. I remember a volume entitled, I think, Story 
Dorms for Old and Young, in which this notion was excel¬ 
lently worked out. It is impossible, of course, to give 
within a comparatively small space any very comprehensive 
view of English narrative poetry. It is necessary, for 
the sake of variety, that only the briefer narratives should 
be chosen. 

Tub Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Return of Ulysses, 

Poetical Works. Vol. IV. By Robert Bridges. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

Ulysses. By Stephen Phillips. (Lane. 4s. 6d. net). 

Contemporaneously with the third act of Mr. Phillips’s 
much-vaunted reconquest of the drama for poetry comes 
a charming reprint of another play on the “ Ulysses ” 
theme, essayed nearly twenty years ago by one who, on 
some sides at least of Mr. Phillips’s art, may claim to be 
considered his master. Mr. Bridges’s “ The Return of 
Ulysses,” which he describes as a drama “ in a mixed 
manner,” would appear from a note to have been written 
about 1884. It was originally published in 1890, and 
now finds place, together with “ Palieio,” in the fourth 
volume of the author’s Poetical Works. Naturally it is in¬ 
teresting to compare the ways in which the two writers, 
of much the same school, approach their common sub¬ 
ject. The task set was not one of the most difficult that 
can confront a dramatist. The generous Homer provided, 
not only the main outlines of a plot, but also an abundance 
of episodes capable of use in a play, and ample suggestions 
for dialogue and stage setting. What was called for was 
the exercise less of rich imaginative gifts or of the 
constructive faculty, than of a certain taste and discretion 
in selecting from the wealth of material just what would 
best fit into a dramatic scheme. The “ Odyssey ” is a 
romance, or a conglomeration of romances, full of move¬ 
ment and life and character, but loosely knit, like all 
minstrel work, and conspicuously lacking in the unity of 
interest which, rightly or wrongly, the traditions of the 
drama demand. It was the business of Mr. Bridges and of 
Mr. Phillips to discover a principle of unity. Oddly enough, 
neither of them have looked for it in what is certainly 
the most “ modern ” element of the Odyssey itself, the 
episode of Nausicaa. Homer just suggests an emotional 
complication here which one would have thought exactly 
suitable to the purposes of a twentieth century playwright. 
The way-worn mariner is smitten with the youth and grace 
of the budding maiden. In turn he finds his way into her 
romantic heart, like Othello into that of Desdemona. He 
yields to temptation and says nothing about Penelope. 
There is an idyll, until Telemachus turns up and the 
situation becomes impossible. Somebody (probably not 
Ulysses) takes hemlock. There is the making of a very 
pretty problem play there. But, of course, it is wholly 
un-Homerie, and both Mr. Bridges and Mr. Phillips, we 
fear, belong to the most orthodox sect of the Homeridie. 

Perhaps Mr. Bernard Shaw-. Of the two ver 

sions actually before us that of Mr. Bridges is the 
more Greek in spirit. A dramatist of Athens might 
have proceeded on very similar lines. The principle of 
unity is twofold. The action is formally limited to the 
events of a single critical day. Ulysses wakes upon the 
diores of Ithaca, is instructed by Athena, is recog¬ 
nised by Telemachus, lays his plans against the suitors, 
and carries them to a successful issue. Again, the whole 
dramatic interest is centred in his character, in his 
mastery of the situation, in the intellectual force with 
which his “ ready mind ” disposes of all the obstacles 
and brings him triumphantly to his own again. With 
a less literal adherence to the Homeric model, this motive 
might have been even mose emphatically brought out. 
Homer has really hedged; instead of frankly treating Ulysses 
as the man of sheer brain—the typical little black 
Mediterranean, winning his victories over the blonde 
and brawny Aryans, amongst whom his lot is cast, simply 
by the unscrupulous use of native wit—he has attempted 


to give him also the conventional lineaments of the Aryan 
hero, to make him a stout man of his hands, the wielder 
of the bow none else could bend. Herein the almost 
obvious spirit of the still earlier legends on which 
Homer himself worked has been departed from, and Mr. 
Bridges might legitimately have cast back. In details 
his handling is, as he himself says, “ in a mixed manner.” 
Sometimes it recalls Attic and sometimes Shakespearean 
phrases and turns of speech. The bulk of the play is 
written in dignified, restrained and admirably varied blank 
verse, of which this is a fair sample: 

The ties of home are dear, 

And what a man is born to, both the place, 

Where’er it be, that hath received his being 

Out of oblivion, and given his mind 

The shapes and hues of earth, the sights of heaven, 

The place whence he sets forth to meet strange things, 
Whither returns to find his own. himself; 

This bides, the harbour of his fancy,—and draws him 
Spite of all else from world’s end to world’s end. 

And more, more dear, are those whose place it was, 

Whose name he is called by, whom he calls his own, 
Whose love hath borne and nurtured him, whose life 
He is offshoot of and diligent support. 

This love thou knowest, and being to-day returned 
But from short voyage, mayst in little gauge 
My joy returning after many years. 

A few exquisite touches of natural description are certainly 
Shakespearean, rather than Attic, in temper, as when 
Ulysses points to: 


The firs, 

Which eastward of my house bar the red dawn 
With black, and in their feathery tops at night 
Sigh to the moon. 


And there are lyric passages in which Mr. Bridges’s touch 
is very sure. Phemius, the minstrel, has several songs, 
including an elaborate chorie ode, that begins : 


Follow my song that leads, 

Ye wooers all, and come 
To praise the flock that feeds 
Upon the grassy meads 
Of fair Dulichium: 

Where Acheloiis laves with rippling sweet 
The low fields red with wheat. 


The scene in which the suitors bring their gifts to 
Penelope is also put into lyric form, with happy results: 


Amphinomus. 

Penelope. 


Amph. 


Pen. 


Ami’h. 


My offering is this veil. 

O wondrous work and rare ! 
’Tis like the golden mail 
Of Hera’s braided hair. 

Which every step sets hovering, 
Her brow discovering. 

bo ’tis most fit for tlicc, 

Barest Penelope. 

Or such methinks love’s queen 
Across her forehead tieth, 
Whene’er along the green 
Of river-banks she hieth. 

To cheer with sweet embraces 
Her sister graces. 

Therefore most fit for thee 
Queenly Penelope. 


Mr. Phillips, relatively to Mr. Bridges, stands for the 
romantic as opposed to the classical manner. He has not 
limited himself to the closing scenes, but has “ taken in 
two of Ulysses’ earlier trials—the sojourn with Calypso 
and the visit to Hades—which seemed to me to afford 
matter for telling dramatic presentment and dramatic 
contrast.” The insistence on “ dramatic contrast ” is an 
essentially romantic note. For his principle of unity Mr. 
Phillips looks not to character, but to sentiment. The 
motive of the play is in the craving of Ulysses for home, 
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and in his ultimate satisfaction. And while, quite rightly, 
purple patches are avoided throughout the dialogue as a 
whole, the more important speeches in which this motive 
finds expression are pitched in a higher key. Here, for 
instance, in the answer of Ulysses to the delaying arms of 
Calypso: 

Ulysses \In a wild hurst]. Then have the truth; I 
speak as a man speaks ; 

Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 

This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,— 
Palls on my heart. Ah, God ! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 

You lashed and streaming rock, and sobbing 
crags, 

The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud ;— 
To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 

To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 

To spring alive upon her precipices, 

And hurl the singing spear into the air; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand. 

And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 

To look into the eyes of her who b re me. 

And clasp his knees who 'gat me in his joy, 

Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 

We two have played and tossed each other 
words; 

Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed. 

Now am I mad for silence and for tears, 

For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly 
ills, 

The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 
I am an-hungered for that human breast, 

That bosom a sweet hive of memories— 

There, there to lay my head before I die, 

There, there to be, there only, there at last! 

The whole of this Calypso scene seems to us good 
dramatic stuff'. If it has a fault, it is that it is occasion¬ 
ally, too reminiscent of parallel scenes in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” When Calypso, for example, sneers at 
Penelope to Ulysses as “ slow—but how chaste! ” it is 
difficult to forget that Cleopatra has already taunted 
Antony on his 

Wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion. 

Nevertheless, it is.a finely wrought scene. The dominant 
motive of Ulysses’ home sickness is again laid stress upon 
in his speech after the landing in Ithaca, as the mists begin 
to clear away and the familiar landmarks to emerge. 

Slowly the mist fades. Ah ! the cypress tree 
I was so proud to plant as a boy! and there 
The cave forbidden which I therefore loved ! 

Brighter, more bright! The crest of Neriton! 

The rustling glade there where I killed the boar. 

Now all the land gleams : look you there ! the ridge 
Where the young laughing babe Telemachus 
First clapped his hands at sight of the sea : and O 1 
Yon holy winding path where last I kissed 
Penelope, who toward me swayed and spoke not. 

I came there down the slope most lingeringly, 

And turned by the myrtle tree, and turned and turned. 
Goddess, I cannot see for the great tears. 

There! there ! the very peak to which she climbed 
Waving a sea-farewell with helpless hands ! 

O verdure to the sea-man that’s come home ! 

O light upon the land where I was born ! 

O dear, dear Earth, thou warm mother of me. 

Art glad, art glad in thy brown bosom ; here 
I kiss and kiss thee : here I fling me down 
And roll and clasp and cover me with thee ! 

So far we praise Mr. Phillips, hut no further. Barring 
the Calypso scene the play is distinctly the weakest hit of 
work he has done. It is unpleasantly overshadowed 
liroughout by an impossible burlesque prologue in 


Olympus, which recalls nothing so much as Charles 
Cotton’s “ Virgil Travestied.” Already in Homer (though 
more in the “ Iliad ” than in the “ Odyssey ”) the gods are 
on the extreme verge of becoming undignified. Mr. 
Phillips might have known that they would not bear 
degrading any further. Here they sit in a grotesque 
semi-circle, nudging each other and chaffing broadly about 
their amours, while Athene pleads the cause of Ulysses. 
Zeus is a sort of pantaloon who nods benevolently when 
reminded of the savoury smell of the hero’s sacrifices, and, 
when the session is over, calls to Ganymede for a cup of 
nectar, on the ground that 

From the first 

The guiding of this globe engendered thirst. 

The other gods try how far they can go in jesting on the 
weaknesses of the Cloud-compeller. This is the sort of 
thing: 

Aphrodite [with noft insinuation}. And even thou. 

O Father—in thy youth— 

Didst feel, at least for mortal women, ruth. 

To Leda, Leto. Danae, we are told, 

Didst show thee on occasion tender— 

[Zeus thunders softly. General suppressed 
laughter among the gods. Zeus thunders 
loudly : all the gods abase themselves.'} 
Zeus. Hold! 

’Tis true that earthly women had their share 
In this large bosom’s universal care, 

That Danae, Leda, Leto, all had place 
In my most broad beneficent embrace : 

True that we gods who on Olympus dwell 
With mortal passion sympathise too well. 

[Sighs deeply .J 

Surely Mr. Phillips, contrary to his wont, has for once 
been simply vulgar. We pass over the curious archseological 
slip by which Poseidon is made the child of Zeus, to point 
out that the dramatic object of the prologue is to declare 
that, as a final trial before his home-coming, Ulysses 
must, by the will of fate, pass through Hades. Had the 
scene been cast in a dignified vein, this might have con¬ 
vinced; as things are, it is inadequate. And the sense of 
inadequacy remains all through the descent into Hades 
itself. The ordeal is presented to Ulysses as the fixed 
decree of fate. The reader knows that it is really the 
whim of those dreadful pothouse deities. Or rather, it is 
partly this, and partly the necessity that Mr. Tree’s audi¬ 
ences should have a dissolving show to gape at. The 
Dantesque Hades itself strikes one as about as dramatic as 
Banquo’s mirrored progeny of kings. Worst of all, Mr. 
Phillips's Ulysses is by no means shaped on heroic lines. He 
is markedly unwilling to go down into the pit, and is in fact 
more or less shoved through it by Athene and Hermes. Even 
when he returns to Ithaca, he does not succeed, like the 
Ulysses of Homer, or the Ulysses of Mr. Bridges, in 
dominating the issues of the plot by the force of 
his superior personality. He is still reliant on Athene. 
And the closing scenes fall flat accordingly. Alas and 
alas ! Mr. Phillips has an undeniable soul of poetry 
within him. But that it naturally takes a dramatic form, 
or that he is destined to he the literary salvation of the 
modern stage, we honestly do not believe. And the male¬ 
diction of it is that in contact with the unequal surroundings 
the soul of poetry coarsens visibly. 


The Bible from Several Standpoints. 

Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By Frederic G. Kenyon. Assistant-Keeper of MSS., 
British Museum. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

This very readable book comes just in the nick of time. 
Thanks to the labours of Robertson Smith and others, 
the Old Testament has long since been reduced to its 
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proper proportions as a congeries of myth, legend, and 
true historical tradition, and the same process has' lately 
been attempted with the New. Unfortunately, neither 
moderation nor lucidity of exposition can be expected 
from pioneers in any branch of oritioism, and the general 
reader, fresh from statements like those of Dr. Sohmiedel 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, to the effect that only six 
of the sayings of Jesus in the Gospels are possibly authentic, 
must often have felt of late as if he were treading on the 
edge of a quicksand. What, he might ask, is the true 
history of the text on wkioh our Authorised Version of 
the New Testament is founded, and why was it necessary 
to revise it? What is meant by the constant references 
in the controversies of the day to the <* text and the P 
text, and what is the “ Ferrar group ” ? Above all, what 
does the variation in the different MSS. of the New Testa¬ 
ment amount to, and does it make any conceivable differ^ 
enoe in the doctrines hitherto derived from it? 

To all these questions Dr. Kenyon’s book supplies un¬ 
equivocal answers. Starting with a clear disquisition 
upon the methods and funotions of textual oritioism in 
general, be goes on to show that the materials for recon¬ 
structing most of the books of the New Testament as they 
were originally written are far larger than in the oase of 
any other ancient text in the world. While the text of 
Sophocles, for instance, depends on some hundred MSS., 
the Greek MSS. of the New Testament alone number over 
three thousand. Some of these are the merest fragments, 
dealing with only one or two books, or even chapters, and 
dated certainly later than the tenth century. Yet some 
of the most complete are also the earliest, and copies like 
the Codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Alexandrimis really 
supply us with an almost complete text of the Canonical 
Books as they appeared in the fourth century. Nor is this 
all. Thanks to the importance early attached to the say¬ 
ings of Jesus and His apostles, these documents were from 
the beginning frequently translated ”—for which state¬ 
ment of Dr. Kenyon’s we might perhaps tentatively sub¬ 
stitute “written”—in languages like Syriac, Armenian, 
Coptic, and even Latin. These, according to Dr. Kenyon, 
are even earlier in date than the Greek, and the original 
text underlying them may in some cases go back to the 
third or even the second century. The existence of these 
versions is an aid which wo have to dispense with in the 
case of most “profane” authors, and with these and the 
quotations from existing Scriptures scattered throughout 
the writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers we have a body 
of evidence at our disposal which should really leave no 
doubt on the mind of any impartial person as to the sub¬ 
stantial accuracy of the text of our Canonical Books. Every 
one of the more important MSS. is described by Dr. Ken¬ 
yon with the help of facsimiles, and a summary of its 
history and the commentaries upon it added. This is 
done in language free from dogmatism or over-nicetv 
about non-essentials, and with its aid there is no reason 
why the least instructed reader should not be able to keep 
himself abreast of any future‘discoveries or controversies 
in the same field. About the only fault that we can find 
with Dr. Kenyon in this particular is that we think ho 
might have added a table of all the texts instead of refer¬ 
ring the reader to Scrivener or Gregory for them. 

Dr. Kenyon writes as a conservative of the most 
orthodox school, which causes one to examine some of his 
statements with extreme care. In the result, we think he 
can be shown to have dealt with conspicuous fairness, and 
it is perhaps unavoidable that certain points are passed 
over lightly upon which a more advanced critic would have 
laid more weight. He nowhere, so far as we can notice, 
gives any grounds for his assumption that all the books 
of the New Testament were originally written in Greek, 
and, although he admits that practically none of the exist¬ 
ing MSS. are earlier than the reign of Constantine, he 
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hardly considers the possibility 6f any passages offensive 
to the orthodoxy of that time having been intentionally 
suppressed or modified. He is doubtless justified in his 
statement that no variation that has yet been discovered 
makes any alteration in doctrine necessary, although he 
mentions that in one of the Syriac versions the assertion 
that “ Joseph begat Jesus ” is frankly made. His conten¬ 
tion is that this really meant no more than that the putor 
tive father was predecessor in line, and in this he may 
be perfectly right. Yet we are inclined to think that if 
the very earliest account of the birth of the Founder of 
Christianity could be recovered, it would be found to come 
. from some Ebionite source, and' to affirm His earthly 
parentage in even more unequivocal terms than the Syriac 
phrase here quoted. That all such documents were 
rigidly suppressed when the Virgin birth became matter of 
orthodoxy we have no doubt, but in the absence of any 
such discovery as we have suggested everyone has a right 
to his own opinion, and Dr. Kenyon at least as good a 
right to his as anyone else. At any rate, such omissions, 
when once pointed out, should not interfere with the 
reader’s enjoyment of a book as impartial as it is interest¬ 
ing. 


Did Moses Write the Pentateuch After All? By F. E. 

Spencer, M.A. (Stock.) 

Very different from the scholarly tone of Dr. Kenyon’s 
book is the controversial style of this work, which we 
notice is now, for the first time, published in a cheap edi¬ 
tion. Mr. Spencer, who is the Vicar of a London parish, is 
one of those persons who think ■with Mi-. Gladstone that 
the welfare of his Church is somehow bound up with the 
erroneous views of Biblical inspiration which it put forward 
when learning had hardly emerged from the night of the 
Middle Ages, and that it is therefore incumbent on him 
to do battle with Wellhausen and other opponents of them. 
Unfortunately, he is hardly qualified to meet these adver¬ 
saries on their own ground, and he therefore falls back upon 
the entrenchments of cheap rhetoric, and the suggestion 
of discreditable motives and unfairness of statement. 
“ Difficulties and discrepancies,” he says, “ and not in¬ 
frequently exaggerated difficulties and exaggerated dis¬ 
crepancies, are sometimes set forth by ‘ critics[Mr. 
Spencer never allows this word to pass without what some¬ 
one has oalled the inverted commas of contempt] “as 
though, on the one hand, they discredited the trustworthi¬ 
ness of history, and, on the other, made the text in which 
they occur of later ago than, on the face of it, it professes 
to be. Like some ancient characters, the ‘ critics ’ lie wait¬ 
ing secretly for difficulties and discrepancies, and they 
ravish them when they get them into their net.” So far 
as any sense underlies this sort of argument, the purport 
of the book seems to be that analogy is a form of logic-— 
which it is not—and that the history of other nations than 
the Jews sometimes omits all reference to the most im¬ 
portant manners and customs of the people it is 
describing without being thereby absolutely discredited. 
We are not concerned to dispute the fact, but we do not see 
how this gets over texts like Amos's, “ Did ye offer unto Me 
sacrifices in the wilderness forty years, 0 House of 
Israel?” Reasoning like Mr. Spencer’s, just good enough 
to wake the approval of a congregation of, say, pew- 
openers, docs in fact more harm than good to the cause it 
is intended to further. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation 
into Modern English. (Horace Marshall. .Is. 6d.) 

Some twenty scholars, we learn from the preface, taken 
from different denominations, instead of troubling them¬ 
selves with questions of text or authenticity, have put for¬ 
ward this book in order to give English-speaking people 
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an opportunity of reading the Bible in the English of their 
own time. The text used is Westcott and Hort’s, and the 
translation is made direct from the Greek. It is reverently 
done, and not without literary merits of its own. Let us 
take, for instance, this passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount: 

Love your enemies, and pray for those who persecute 
you, that you may become true children of your heavenly 
Father; for He causes His sun to rise upon the bad as 
well as the good, and sends rain upon those who do wrong 
as well as those who do right. For if you love only those 
who love you, what recompense will you get ? Even tax- 
gatherers do that 1 And if you show courtesy to your 
brothers only, what more are you doing than others ? 
Even heathens do that 1 

In some cases, the translation really makes for clearness 
of meaning, as in this passage from Timothy: 

The presiding officer should be a man of blameless 
character; he should have been only once married; he 
should live a sober, discreet, and well-ordered life ; he 
should be hospitable, and skilful in teaching, and not a 
man addicted to drink or brawling, but of a forbearing 
and peaceable disposition, and not a lover of money. 

Where it goes most wrong is when it attempts to modernise 
the gorgeous, if tawdry, imagery of the Apocalypse. As 
thus: 

There stood a throne in Heaven, and on the throne some 
one was seated. He who was' seated upon it was in 
appearance like a jasper and a sardius; and round the 
throne there was a rainbow of the colour of an emerald. 
There were also round the throne twenty-four other 
thrones, and on these I saw twenty-four Senators sitting, 
dressed in white robes; and on their heads they had 
crowns of gold. Out from the throne came flashes of 
lightning, cries and peals of thunder ! 

To some persons, particularly new converts and those to 
whom English is not their native tongue, the book may bo 
useful. But we cannot fanoy anyone reading it for 
pleasure who has onoe got used to our noble English ver¬ 
sion, to study which is in itself an education. 


Where Wit and Humour Meet. 

Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Whkn the music of Mr. Dooley’s brogue first struck upon 
our ears there were many persons, we remember, who said 
that he would soon pall, that he could not keep it up. 
“ Wait a little, and you’ll see,” they said, as people always 
do say of a new humorist; for humour is so little wanted 
in this country that its decay is invariably anticipated with 
some relish, and especially so when that humour is shot 
with satire too. But Mr. Dooley still continues, gaining, if 
anything, in vigour and frankness. This book is superbly 
intelligent. There is enough wit in it to stock a score of 
ordinaiy humorists. Whether Mr. Dooley is still popular 
we cannot say, or if in this country he ever was, rightly 
speaking, popular. We suspect not, in spite of the pirated 
editions. There is no reason to suppose that our old ob¬ 
jection to hear the truth has been shelved in the case of 
this shrewd Irishman, who intrudes his gr innin g visage 
into so many fastnesses of British seriousness and self¬ 
content, who lifts the curtain of so many traditional dark 
rooms. If satire were really read, as smug theology is read, 
for example, or the football edition, Mr. Dooley’s chapter 
on “ Disqualifying the Enemy ” would have reddened every 
cheek between Land’s End and John o’ Groats. But it is 
not read, and if glanced at arouses only a deprecating smile. 

We quote at length part of the chapter on the Poet’s 
Fate, a consideration of Mr. Kipling’s present situation as 
a poet, and that before his illness: 


and Literature. 22 February, 1902 . 


“ A few years ago Roodyard Kipling come over here 
an’ got pnoomony iv th' lungs an’ it looked f'r a long 
time as though th" nex’ pome he figured, in wud be wrote 
with a stone mason’s chisel. Well, sir, it leaked out 
that he had a bad chest an’ th’ kind-hearted American 
public begun to weep into its beer. They was a line iv 
tillygraft boys a block long at th’ hotel with messages 
iv condolence fr’m frinds iv his he niver see or heerd 
iv, copies iv tih' same havin’ been Bint to th. local 
newspaper. Th’ pa-apers was full iv tindher remarks tc 
th’ gm’ral effect that if Kipling died, Lithrachoor wud 
count th’ cash raygisther, put up th’ shutters an’ go out 
into th’ night. Th’ articles was accompanied be siliotions 
fr’m his copyright pomes. Conductors on th’ sthreet cars 
sobbed at tn’ mintion iv his name, fatal cocktails was called 
afther him, near ivry clergyman in th’ counthry side- 
thracked th’ sermon on vice an’ bracketed Kipling with 
Martin Luther an’ Rockyfellar. Down on th’ Stock Ex¬ 
change, sthrong men cried as they said : ‘ Poor Kipling. 
What did he write 1’ Th’ Amalgamated Browning, Omar 
Khayyam an’ Walt Whitman Association iv tin workers 
iv Baraboo, Wis., held a meetin’ an’ raysolved that 
Civilization wud lose an eye if Kipling wint, an’ it 
was th’ sinse iv th’ meetin’ that th’ treasurer be in- 
sthructed to hire a copy iv his book an’ see if it was 
as good as they said. Th’ sicker he got, th’ bigger man 
he was. Ivry time his timprachoor wint up, his repyta- 
tion as a pote advanced tin degrees. Bets was offered in 
th’ pool rooms five to wan an’ no takers that he cud give 
Homer an ! Shakespere twiritv pounds an’ a bating. If 
he’d gone out they were goin’ to put spectacles an’ a fur 
coat on th’ goddess iv liberty an’ call it Kipling. 

“Thin he made th’ mistake iv his life. He lived. If 
ye iver get to be a pote, Hinnissy, don’t take any chances 
on fame. Cinch it. .Tump into th’ river. But Roodyard 
Kipling didn’t know.” 

A reaction of public opinion followed, and the moral 
of the matter is this: 

“They’se on’y wan thing f’r a pole to do : just as they re 
about to hang th’ lorls on his brow before they begin 
to throw th’ bricks, he ought to pass away.” 


But perhaps the gem of this book is the chapter on 
Thanksgiving Day: 

“ I’m always in favor iv givin ’thanks—f r annything. 
’Tis a good habit to get into. ‘Thank ye kindly,” is 
betther thin ‘bad cesa to ye,’ annyhow. Even whin I 
sneeze I say: ‘Gawd bless us kindly,’ an’ f'r th’ slender 
blessin’ iv livin’ at all I say, “ Praise be.’ So we ought 
to be thankful. We have a big counthry an’ ’tis growin’ 
bigger, an’ we ought to be thankful Fr that, an’ pray 
that it may stop growin’ in width an’ grow a little more 
in height. Th’ farmer is thankful he has a good crop, 
an’ I’m thankful Fm not a farmer. Ye cud always find 
room fr thanks that ve’re not some wan else, if ye cud 
know how th’ other fellow feels.” 

“ I’m thankful I’m not John D. Rockyfellar, Fr I know 
I can’t get his money an’ he thinks he can get mine, an’ 
I fool him. . . 

“ Be thankful f r what ye have not, Hinnissy—’tis th’ 
on’y safe rule. If ye’re on’y thankful Fr ye’er possis- 
sions ye’er supply won’t last a day. But if /re thankful 
f r what others have, an’ ye have not, an’ thankful ye 
haven’t it, all th’ wurruld conthributes to ye’er grati- 
chood. Ye set here like a poor-box in th’ back iv th’ 
church an’ iv’rybody drops in his bad money an’ swells 
ye.” 


There Mr. Dooley rises above the ordinary level of a news¬ 
paper satirist. Some day he must prepare a book of 
primal sanity only. 


Many of the Chicago liquor-seller’s most casual remarks 
are richer than the ordered arguments of more pretentious 
philosophers. If they are casual! but our own feeling is 
that Mr. Dooley knows not accident. He needs to be 
watched very closely. In the slightest preposition may lie 
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the whole marrow of the saying, as when he says of the 
English and Americans that they have a common language 
which they both talk at each other. Here is a string of 
pearls: " If th’ Christyan Scientists had some science 

au’ th’ doctors more Christyanity, it wudden’t make anny 
diff’rence which ye called in—if ye had a good nurse.” Of 
a wife: “ She’s had nawthin’ to do all day but. th’ house- 
wun-uk an’ puttin’ on th’ coal an’ studyin’ how she can 
make me do something I don’t want to do that I wud 
want to do if she didn’t want me to do it.” .“ If I iver 
give a wurruld’s fair, they won’t be much to it but th’ 
Midway. . Th’ principal buildin’s will be occypied be th’ 
Sthreets iv Cairo, th’ Indyan village, th’ shoot-th’-shoots, 
th loop-th-loops an* similar exhibits iv what m a n is do in* 
irtt f r mankind but f’r himsilf. An’ awav over in a cor¬ 
ner iv th’ gr-round in a buildin’ as small' an’ obscure as 
Alice Benbolt’s grave, where no man’d find it onless he 
thripped over it on his way to th’ merry-go-round, I’d put 
all th’ arts an’ sciences I cud pack into it an’ lave th’ r-rest 
outside where they cud wurruk.” “Ye can lade a man 
up to th’ university, but ye can’t make him think.” “ I 
don’t want any man’s respect. It manes I don’t count.” 

The black has many fine qualities. He is joyous, light¬ 
hearted, and aisily lynched.” 


High Life. 

Old Diaries, 1881—1901. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


This book is admirably fitted to beguile the leisure of a 
middle-aged lady in alternation with her work-basket. We 
do not say that it will not beguile sterner readers; but in 
the end, and in its sum, that is the destiny it suggests. It 
must be allowed that to the innumerable highly-placed 
people who are mentioned in its pages, and also to people 
who have travelled widely over Europe, the book will 
appeal in a more intimate way. It contains the disjecta 
membra of twenty years in the life of a man of rank and 
accomplishments. Here it seems useful to “ put in ” the 
following entry in Who’s Who : 


Gower, Rt. Hon. Lord Ronald Sutherland, ex-M.P. 
Co. Sutherland ; y. s. of 2nd Duke and 20th Earl of 
Sutherland and Harriet Howard, d, of the 6th Earl of 
Carlisle; uncle of the present Duke of Sutherland, Marquis 
of Lorne, Ac. Educ. : home; Eton ; Trinity Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge. Sculptor of statues of Marie Antoinette on her 
Way to Execution; The Old Guard at Waterloo; the 
Shakespeare Monument at Stratford-on-Avon, consisting 
os colossal statue of the poet, with four life statues at the 
base of the Memorial, Ac. PubUratinns : many on the 
Fine Arts; My Reminiscences; Life of Joan‘of Arc • 
Rupert of the Rhine; Stafford House Letters; Brie ii Brae ; 
Last Days of Maria Antoinette ; De Brosses' Letters from 
Italy ; Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Ac. Recreations : 
Literature and art. Address : Hammerfield, Penshurst, 
Kent. Clubs : Travellers’, Royal Societies’. 


To the above list of Lord Ronald Glower’s publications 
must be added his sumptuously-produced work on the 
Tower of London, of which the second, and concluding, 
volume has just reached us. It will be noted that the 
author has already published his “ Reminiscences.” They 
went into four editions, and in a preface to the last edition 
Lord Ronald Gower stated that he intended to give the 
world no more memories, and added his reasons for his 
proposed abstention. But nowSince . . . reading 

my old diaries, I think the following extracts may be of 
some interest.” Hence these four hundred closely-printed 
pages of doings and sayings. 

T j e T> DiarieS may be 8ummed U P as follows: Notes about 
Lord Ronald Gower’s work as a sculptor, as a writer, and 
as a Trustee of the National Gallery; his intercourse with 


Queen Victoria, the Empress Frederick, and other royal 
personages; his wide travels over Europe in search of the 
beautiful in art and nature; his innumerable friendships, 
acquaintances, and social engagements. The social guaran¬ 
tees of the book, if we may use the phrase, are of the best. 
On page 3 we have a letter to the author from Queen Vic¬ 
toria, beginning “ Dear Ronald,” and there is a casualness 
about the following entry which is certain to be popular: 
“ 1894, 17th March: With Frank to the British Museum, 
where we ran across the Empress Frederick, who had been 
to see the Malcolm Collection of Old Masters’ drawings.” 
And what chance has the work-basket against this record 
of Queen Victoria’s dinner-table at Aix-les-Bains: 

On Princess Beatrice remarking how few jewels there 
were of historical interest now belonging to the Crown, I 
was on the point of saying that George IV. had given 
many of them away to Lady Cunningham, but as I was 
sitting next to Lady Churchill, who was a Cunningham, I 
kept that information discreetly to myself. I asked the 
Queen if it were true, as I had heard repeatedly, that old 
Lord Huntley (who had danced a memiet with Marie 
Antoinette) had also danced with Her Majesty. “ Yes," 
the Queen answered, “ he danced in the same set as I 
did," which came to very much the same thing, I 
thought. Apropos of curiosities, regarding dates, Ac., I 
mentioned the fact of the present Lord Lascelles having 
married a century to a year after his father had. This 
statement made every one appear sceptical, but I suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing my somewhat incredulous but select 
audience of the fact. 


There are many passages as intimate and interesting as 
this. The whole book is a variegated garden of choice 
memories. Distinguished people, beautiful scenery, the feel¬ 
ing for art, the culture of friendship, and all the interests 
of dinner conversation, clubs, plays, studios, travel, cere¬ 
monies in London and Carnivals abroad. It is a book that 
you are licensed to read with a slow wheeling flight as of 
a hawk seeking its own and descending on it at will. An 
attempt at synthesis on the reader’s part would not be 
worth while, but it is abundantly worth his while to pick 
and choose. Here, for example, is a record of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s talk at Lord Rendel’s villa at Cannes in 1897, not 
eighteen months before has death : 

The conversation embraced many years, subjects, places, 
and people. Among other subjects, Mr. Gladstone recalled 
his recollections of the most conspicuously beautiful 
women that he had known; of these Mrs. William Ashley, 
he said, was the most beautiful. “ When,” he said, “ in 
St. Peter’s, in ’37, she quite knocked me down by her 
beauty." I asked him if it was on that occasion that 
Macaulay introduced himself to him. “ Not on that day,” 
he answered, “ but at that time.” He then went on to 
say that on Macaulay’s telling him that he took a daily 
walk in St. Peter's, Mr. Gladstone asked him what most 
attracted him in that place. “ The temperature,” was the 
answer. 


Many literary men and women just flit across our 
view. We have a glimpse of Ouida, to one of whose dogs 
Lord Ronald Gower became godfather. And here is a lively 
literary portrait from Naples: 


One day a strange woman came here to luncheon—she 
had been asked by the Duchess to meet Hamilton Aide. 
This was the Neapolitan authoress, Matilde Serao, 
decidedly clever, and a very brilliant talker, but makes 
as much din as twenty macaws ; she is dark, rather hand¬ 
some, and was most extraordinarily habited. She gave me 
the impression of being an Italian Madame de Staid. 
Hamilton Aide was much struck by her evident talent. 
Her loquacity was certainly something wonderful, but she 
spoke mostly in Italian ; I could not follow all she said. 
Now and again, however, she broke into French, and I 
then felt her spell and cleverness. 


Of John Addington Symonds we see much both at Davos 
and in England. He is but one of the numberless whose 
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deaths are recorded in these pages. The sense of our 
mortality broods over these pages with their ever-recurring 
mention of the deaths of monarchs, peers, scholars, poets— 
the flower of civilised humanity. In this kind nothing in 
the hook is more haunting than Lord Honald Gower’s 
quotation of the last written words—his farewell to life—of 
John Addington Symonds, witli their groping melan¬ 
choly : 

Life of the Universe, God, everlasting Law, from which 
no soul can flinch, soon must I come back to you, bruised, 
maimed, afflicted, to my sense of dwarfdom. My hope is 
that you made me thus, and that I play a part in the un¬ 
known drama. Blind and stupid, like a cockchafer, I have 
buzzed in crepuscule. Brain and heart, with all their light 
and heat in me, inefficient. Yet have I striven in ray 
gross way. And, after all, a man may be tested by strife, 
even though he feels at life’s ending that strife is only one 
line, and not the finest line of action. 

Lord Ronald Gower also transcribes an epitaph which 
" I remember Johnnie pointing out to me, as one of the 
most perfect epitaphs he knew ” : Labor et gloria vita fuit , 
mors requies. 

Tinged, as they must be, by regret, Lord Ronald 
Gower’s pages are cheerfulness itself. They record the 
best hours and meetings of a life spent in the fullest sun¬ 
shine that this world knows. The writer's expressed inten¬ 
tion to give pain to no one is, we trust, fulfilled. But there 
is an occasional rawness of mention that is not wholly 
agreeable, and the following is a comical failure in tact : 
“ I had some talk in the breakfast-room upstairs with Mr. 
Bright. I told him what a charming fellow I thought his 
son Philip was. ‘ I never discovered that! ’ said Bright.” 


Other New Books. 

A Short Dag's Work. Original Verses, Translations from 
Heine, and Prose Essays. By Monica Peveril Turnbull. 
(At the Sign of the Unicorn. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This pretty little volume tells a sad and moving story. Its 
author, a young girl of twenty-two, died just a year ago ns 
the result of a terrible accident, which culminated a few 
weeks later in the death of her ‘ younger and only sister. 
These two daughters were “ all the children of their father's 
house,” and what is here told of them, very tenderly and 
sympathetically, shows them to have been singularly bright 
and happy examples of the “ English girl, divine, demure,” 
for whom life is full of pure, stimulating, and ennobling 
interests and influences. The elder of the two—the author 
of this little collection of poems and essays—was also clearly 
of uncommon promise and of deep intellectual sympathy. 
Her verses, many of which were written before she was 
thirteen, are fresh, original exercises in an art in which she 
was beginning to feel her way gently but firmly. They are 
full of true feeling, delicately expressed ; and often a really 
striking thought breaks through the even grace of her 
imagination. The following sonnet, for example, strikes 
us as well-wrought, and Suggestive : 

A dead man came to Heaven and found his own 
Hills well belovfcd and the fields he left. 

Of which in death he dreamt himself bereft. 

With face of joy he wandered forth alone. 

“ Oh, this,” he cried, “ the little path well known. 
And there the larches in the hill’s warm cleft, 

But no harsh wind stirs their boughs interweft. 

And with white stars the little path is sown. 

Proud of immortal life the flowers stand, 

Not to be withered in the glory bright, 

And no more comes the chilling mist or rain,” 

Then even as he spake a sudden pain 
Smote him, and he remembered evening light 
And mists that clung along the dewy land. 


Perhaps, however, the more striking portion of the book is 
the small collection of prose essays which brings it to a close. 
It is not so uncommon for young girls to write refined and 
delicate verse, but a good prose style is a harder thing to 
cultivate. The short essays hero printed are picturesquely 
written in a manner that is blithe, eager, and full of sincere 
emotion, while at the same time it is unusually free from the 
affectations and borrowed mannerisms which so often dis¬ 
figure youthful prose work. The paper on “ The Fool in 
Lear ” is quite admirable; and, indeed, all the Shake¬ 
spearean studies are good, showing personal thought and 
interest, and lit up by many little critical touches which 
hnvo not been obtained, in the common way, by reading 
other people’s books. It is sad to reflect upon all the pro¬ 
mise and energy which have been deprived of helpful de¬ 
velopment here by the lamentable misfortune to which this 
fresh and happy life was sacrificed. 


The Aspirate. By the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. (Unwin. 

8s. 6d. net.) 

Here is an out-of-the-way book which yet deserves and 
repays reading. It is a treatise on the use of the “ h ” in 
English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic; and the reader will 
find in it many curious and unexpected affinities. Mr. 
Hill has not, of course, missed the locus elameu* with 
regard to the Latin use of the aspirate—or rather abuse; 
but it is so unknown to most readers, even those who keep 
up a little of their classics, that we may well refer to it. 
Mr. “ Punch,” by the way, had a reference to it some years 
ago which must have been cryptic to most of his readers, 
though illustrated (if we remember aright) by no less an 
artist than Mr. Linley Sambourne. Catullus, then, in 
one of his epigrams laughs at a certain Roman notorious 
in Rome for inserting the “ h ” in the wrong place. He 
would say chommoda instead of rommoila, and hinsidias 
instead of insidins. This bite iwir of Roman ears being sent 
to Syriu, the Roman ears rested from torture, and dreaded 
no more such outrage : when suddenly arrives hair-raising 
intelligence—that the Ionian Sea, since the said bfte noir 
crossed it, is no longer the Ionian, but the Hionian. It is 
amusingly modern, but now comes the startling point of 
coincidence. The name of this misuser of aspirates, 
bantered by Catullus, was Arrius. The force of coincidence 
could no further go. With all Mr. Hill's deductions ftom 
Catullus’s epigram on poor Arrius we do not agree; we 
think he assumes too much, as self-evidently consequent 
from the poet’s words, which is disputable. But the book 
as a whole is interesting and suggestive. 


New-Ei>itionkttes. 

The new-editionette is one of the most successful literary 
manufactures of the day. Our table is strewn with the 
books which no gentleman's waistcoat pocket should be 
without. It used to be “library,” and library editions 
are still produced. But these are usually “limited,” while 
the pocket-editionette is produced to meet the largest de¬ 
mand that can be secured. These Rmall books are very 
handy, very dainty to look at : but are they quite satis¬ 
fying? Does not good literature associate itself most fitly 
with certain standards of size and weight? We think it 
does, and that in the end the works of the masters are best 
read in the octavo sizes. In duodecimo you do but nibble 
them. For the new duodecimos are by no means the 
“ dear and dumpy twelves” of the old time. As they are 
small, so are they thin. They seem the pastry of reading 
and the trinkets of culture. However, they can be de¬ 
fended, and it is certain that they are bought. Granted 
the ideal, what could be better than the green and gold 
lightness and artistry of the Chiswick Shakespeare, whose 
volumes descend on us with the gay innumerableness of 
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humming-birds. This week we have the " Second Part of 
King Henry VI.” (Is. net), with Mr. By;un Shaw’s large- 
mannered and poetically conceived drawings that suggest 
the need of a quarto page for their just display. 

Then there is the neat and prosperous Little Libraiy of 
Messrs. Methuen, in which the outward decoration is of 
the simplest. The Vision of Dante Alighieri: Part 111., 
Paradise (Is. 6d. net), in Cary’s translation, is just to 
hand. 

Messrs. Nelson have added The Complete Poetical .Works 
of Robert Burns (Is. net) to their rapidly progressing 
New Century Library, in which a kind of India-paper is 
used. 

India-paper and Dickens ary hard to reconcile as ideas, 
but there is no denying that a pocket edition of Bleak 
House, containing 991 pages in thin compass, is an achieve¬ 
ment of some note. We have it in the Oxford edition of 
Dickens, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall and Mr. Frowde 
are issuing in seventeen volumes. 

The “ Temple Classics ” are ever with us, and we have 
long thought of having its six-volume edition of Florio’s 
Montaigne—one of its best items—converted into three 
volumes of double thickness, such is our hankering for a 
certain substantiality in connection with a great book. 
Here are The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith (Is. 6d.), and 
The Plays of Oliver Goldsmith (Is. 6d.), and we wish they 
were in one volume that would throw against the wind. 
The edition is a good one, and some of us might do well 
to renew our acquaintance with Goldsmith’s little-read 
play, “ The Good-natured Man,” with its comically lugub¬ 
rious Mr. Croaker. Here is a taste of its quality: 

Hokeywood : It’s a melancholy consideration indeed 
that our chief comforts often produce our greatest anxieties, 
and that an increase of our possessions is but an inlet to 
new disquietudes. 

Croaker : Ah, my dear friend, these were the very words 
of poor Dick Doleful to me not a week before he made 
away with himself. Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, I never see 
you but you put me in mind of poor—Dick. Ah, there 
was merit neglected for you! and so true a friend! We 
loved each other for thirty years, and yet he never asked 
me to lend him a single farthing ! . . 

Last, not least, we have Messrs. Constable’s small half- 
crown new-editionette of George Meredith's novels. These 
volumes in red covers decorated with the novelist’s signa¬ 
ture in gold are positively weird in their easy compression. 
The quart has gone into the pint pot, and seems quite com¬ 
fortable. We have collated the half-crown Egoist with its 
six-shilling form, and still our wonder grows. 

Fiction. 

Luke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. (Longmans. 

6 s.) 

Father Sheehan writes with a serious purpose, and ho 
restricts himself, as far as possible, to scenes and persons 
and interests of which he has firsthand knowledge. His 
purpose, we may take it, is that of setting before the 
public of England and America the conditions of Irish life 
and the racial characteristics of the Irish people. This 
he apinroaches from the standpoint of an Irish priest, 
liiimelf a man of the people, sympathising with them, in 
their outlook, moved with the feeling of their infirmities, 
not untouched with the weakness of wl.at we may think 
to be their prejudices. In respect of the second point, 
for a hero he takes a priest, and the story parses almost 
exclusively within the walls of presbyteries, convents, and 
the church itself, or else in the homes of the hamlet. 
You read of the hero’s ordination, his first Mass, his work 
in the confessional, his weekly sermon. These things 
are all done with admirable grace and sincerity, and it 
is by the last that the story, so far as it is a character 


study, is most helped along. For Delmege is no machine- 
made priest, content to go quietly through the round of 
his duties, but a thinker and an idealist. Sent on the 
English Mission, he quickly learns to distrust the equip¬ 
ment received at Maynooth, and plunges into a self- 
directed course of studies. He is thrown into contact with 
people who profess a kind of eclectic—or, rather, esoteric 
—Catholicism, and, though he never loses his own 
balance, suffere the humiliation of witnessing the fall of 
others and sharing something of their shame. He return* 
to Ireland, and tries to preach political economy and the 
Religion of Humanity, to the scandal of the faithful. It 
is here that the author succeeds best in showing, by way 
of contrast, the diversity between the Celtio and Saxon 
temperaments. “The people of eternity,” Father Martin 
calls the former, “ a race to which time and the world are 
nothing, who seem to look at everything as if they were 
themselves already disembodied ” : 

“ Wisha, indeed, Cauth, 'tis a change from onld times. 
The ould prieshts used to tell us: ‘Nevermind! God is 
good, and He said He would. Trust in Him. And look 
at the Blessed [Virgin ?] and the Holy Family ’ 1 Didn’t 
know, whin they had their brekfus, where they’d get their 
supper; nor whin they had their supper where they’d 
get their brekfus. But now 'tis all money, mouey, 
money.” 


Here, again, is fixed a phase of thought and emotion that 
probably is strange to readers of English fiction. The 
scene is the sacristy on the evening before All Souls’ Day, 
when the Church Militant summons to the aid of the 
faithful suffering in Purgatory all her forces: 

One by one they came to the table, laid down their 
little offering, and with scrupulous exactness had the 
names of the deceased registered. . . . 

“ For me poor boy, yer reverence, that’s lyin’ out on the 
snows of the Himalees.” 

“ For the good father that reared me and brought me 
up claDe and dacent.” 

“ For the poor sowl, yer reverence, that’s in the greatest 
howlt.” 

Luke put down his pen. 

“ Any relation of your oyn ? " It was his first blunder. 
He was coming round. 

“ Faix, it might be, yer reverence. How do I know ? 
Bat no matter who it is—if it wor the blackest stranger 
from Galway, so long as they want it.” 


To a race such as this, to whom the unseen is the real 
and the miraculous the expected, how but as the rattling 
of dry peas in a pod could sound the German mysticism 
that would rationalise the quia impossihi/e dogmas of 
Niceea and Trent? 

There is so much that is good and vital in Father 
Sheehan’s book that one might occupy in praising and 
quoting it more space than is at our disposal. The same, 
unfortunately, may be said of that which is faulty. Prin¬ 
cipally. the book stands enormously in need of comp;es- 
sion. The movement when it touches the confines of 
secular life becomes weak and unreal. Even in the 
romantic episode of Barbara, who, to save her wastrel 
brother, vows herself to the community of the Good Shep¬ 
herd—not as a sister, but, in all her innocent purity, as 
a penitent—there is a certain falling away from the truth 
ns it is in human nature ; one cannot but suspect a bid for 
the enthusiasm of New York, whence comes that cry for 
“ copy ” to which Father Sheehan, in his Introduction, 
makes the mistake of alluding. The mannerisms of “ the 
Canon ” are too obviously reminiscent of the Father of 
the Marshalsea; there is a good deal of drollery' that- is 
in no organic relation with the story, and, how¬ 
ever one may resrard the average English member 
of the House of Commons, it ■ is not possible wholly 
to acquit of prejudice an author who describes him as 
redolent, after dinner, of whiskey and patchouli. But 
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coffee and soap would have been lees effective, perhaps, 
in New York. The eviction scene, again, can hardly be 
accepted as a fair, or even a possible, example of how 
the land laws work. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the WeeVs Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Wkstcotbs. By A. T. Quillbr-Couoh. 

An attractive story, too short, of the year 1810, when 
French prisoners of war enlivened the Somersetshire town 
of Axcester. Dorothea Westeote, at the age of thirty-seven, 

fell in love with one of the prisoners. He-but that 

would be telling the story. Dorothea had a nice taste in 
literature. When she quoted these lines “ the General 
stared ”: 

Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls. 

And give them furloughs for another world ; 

But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starless nights, and wait the appointed hour. 

(Arrowsmith.) 

Women in Love. By Alfred Sutro. 

Mr. Sutro, turning from the congenial labour of trans¬ 
lating Maeterlinck, has produced eight “ studies in senti¬ 
ment.” They are short plays under such titles as “ The 
Correct Thing ”; “ The Gutter of Time ” ; “ Ella’s Apology.” 
Mr. Sutro is lavish with his stage directions. The amateurs 
who ire cist for Cuthbert and Edith will need all their 
self-possession to carry out such a direction as the fol¬ 
lowing : “ For a moment they stand face to face, looking 
into each other’s eyes; then Cuthbert kisses her almost 
reverently on the lips, and Edith returns to her chair 
and resumes her sewing.” (Allen. 6s.) 


The Opportunist. By G. E. Mittox. 

A political novel. References to Ministers, Members, 
Bills, and debates in the House catch the eye on a first 
glance tlirough the pages. It begins thus: “ Lord Charles 
Maule, second son of the sixth, and brother of the seventh, 
Duke of Whitchurch, was .the best-hated and most respected 
man in England. He held the poet of Secretary of State 
for War in a Conservative Ministry.” (Black. 6s.) 

An Exile in Bohemia. By Ernest E. Williams. 

By the author of Made In Germany. This novel is con¬ 
cerned with Socialism and Bohemia, and describes Cyril 
Boyton’s experiences. The opening chapter deals with 
Cyril’s enthusiasm, and gives the text of a speech demand¬ 
ing ” the abolition of Wage Slaver}' and the overthrow of 
Capitalism.” In the end, when Cyril is asked if he met any 
nice people in Bohemia, he answers : “ Some. A number of 
good fellows who, like myself, had got. upon the wrong 
tack, and were growing neither in wisdom nor in grace.” 
(Greening. 6s.) 

Drift. By L. T. Meade. 

Mr. Meade has the skill and abundance of the born 
story-teller. This story, so far as its moral goes, has all 
the method and transparency of one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales. A West-end doctor in good practice, and spending 
£1,500 a year, resolves to live forthwith on a scale of 
£10,000 a year; in other words to advertise socially and 
grow rich and famous. His loyal wife is dismayed but 
docile, and the story is one of shipwreck ending on a 
particularly tragic note. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Woman and Moses. By Lucas Cleeve. 

Divorce and remorse. “ It seems absurd,” she wrote to 
Avril, with,that touch of flippant recklessness that made 
the world judge her heartless and unthinking, “ it seems 
absurd to congratulate you on your engagement to my 
husband, yet I am really glad, dear, for your sake, his, and 
Mouche’s. Then she put down her pen and laughed, 
laughed hysterically till she cried. It was so funny.” 
Whatever the adjective for this story be, it is not “ nice.” 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 

The Old Bank. By William Westall. 

Mr. Westall has already written a novel called The OhI 
Factory. Here an old country town bank, its pro¬ 
prietors, and clients fill the horizon. But the chink of 
money is not too audible. The love motives and the 
villanies are alike interesting, and the heroine, a companion 
adopted as a daughter, is as charming as she need be. 
There is, of course, the good old run on the Old Bank, 
which is stopped by a good old ruse. (Chatto. 6s.) 

The Curse of the Snake. By Guy Boothby. 

Mr. Boothby’s quest of the sensational is sleepless, and 
this time it has taken him into the uncanny region which 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes made his own in Elsie Tenner. 
The dealings which “I, George Wellmore,” had with a 
snake are of the most tragical order. Snakes and lightning 
and sudden death combine to give the story that enthralling 
impossibility which appears to be the joy of many readers. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

In the World of Mimes. By Lewis Melville. 

This story of life on the stage is more actual and 
modern than its title. It is, so far as we know, the first 
novel by Thackeray’s last biographer. The ways of ill- 
paid, uncultured actors and actresses, shady theatrical 
agents, and struggling dramatists are woven into a lively 
and interesting story. In his attitude to stage morality 
Mr. Melville is on the side of the angels and Mr. Clement 
Scott. . (Greening. 6s.) 

The Under-Secretary. By William Le Queux. 

The story opens in the House of Commons, where the 
Right Honourable Dudley Waldegrave Chisholm is defend¬ 
ing the Government’s foreign policy in a way that “ recalled 
the greatness of Castlereagh.” Dudley, his loves, his 
intrigues, the passing tragedy in his political career, 
and his choice of a wife are some of the elements in a 
story which, like many others by the same writer, makes 
heavy sacrifices of probability on the altar of sensation. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Out of the Cypress Swamp. By Edith Rickkrt. 

" Dis yeah, maws? Oh, Lawdy-yass! Ef you’s gwine 
talk dat-a-way to dis po’ ole niggah, you’s see what I got 
in my basket.” This remark was made by an old negro 
woman to a famished outcast, in a Louisiana swamp, who 
demanded food of her. The story is laid in Louisiana in 
the early nineteenth century, and among the characters 
are the Baratatians—men driven by hard laws to piracy. 
The plot deals with the struggle of a man to bend to his 
own will an inflexible system. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Under Cloister Stones. By A. E. Knight. 

A tale of buried treasure, dedicated to Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
The period is (lie year 1633, when the high road between 
London and Kensington was lighted at rare intervals by 
cresset lamps and lanterns, when robberies were frequent, 
and when a traveller carried as little cash as possible in his 
pudding-bag breeches.” (Hurst & Blackett. 3s. 6d.) 
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Sallies in Our Alley. 

Dr. Edwin Fubshfibld told an audience of sober City 
men a few days ago how easily they might study archaeo¬ 
logy by darting out into the streets in the luncheon hour. 
The hint was a good one, and if to athletic archaeology you 
add literary associations, such excursions must become both 
easier and more fascinating. We in Chancery Lane nave 
not even to search for antiquity. It overshadows us. It 
bounds our horizon, and stops our less ancient lights. Em¬ 
bodied in the great gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, the Past looks 
us gravely in the face. In a few strides we pass from our 
nineteenth century doorstep into the gloom of a portal that- 
was standing almost sixty years before Shakespeare was 
bom. On wet days a passing “ Favourite ” omnibus 
splashes mud on the two buildings impartially. This mud 
-—which is peculiarly plenteous and fugitive—is itself 
antique: wo brush the centuries from our clothes 
daily. In the reign of Edward I. the Lane was a notorious 
quagmire. When it became impassable to knight, monk, 
or citizen, John Breton, Custos of London, barred it up 
altogether. It may be that the Bishop of Chichester 
wanted privacy. He lived where Chichester Rents now 
offer a short cut into New Square, and it was he who main¬ 
tained the bar for ten years. When asked to explain J 10 
threw the responsibility on the sheriff. That gentleman 
found it expedient to remove the obstruction, but he li ft 
the mud to be dealt with by posterity. And posterity is 
still dealing with it. 

Shakespeare looked on this gateway, built by Sir Thomas 
Lovel in 1518, which date it bears on its front Plain in its 
majesty, the old brick edifice is one of the treasures of 
London. Even its oaken doors are centuries old, and 
Americans offer five-pound notes for one of its bolts or fit¬ 
tings. Pass by it at night, when, high and small, the one 
gas jet flickers over the great arch, and the dark mass of 
the building rises through the unusual gloom, and you will 
gain a sense of London’s multi-peopled past that almost 
brings a lump into the throat. Shakespeare passed this 
way. His patron, the Earl of Southampton, lived at the 
head of the Lane. The wall of Southampton House n.n 
up the east side all the way from the Academy office to 
Holbom. On this wall Gerard botanised for “ Whitlowe 
grasse ” or “■ the English Nailewoort,” which, he says, 

“ groweth plentifully upon the backe wall in Chauncerie 
Lane, belonging to the Earle of Southampton, in the 
suburbs of London.” Here, in April, 1593, the Earl must 
have read Shakespeare’s dedication of “ Venus and Adonis.” 

“ I know not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship,/nor how the world will censure me 
for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burden. 

. . . But if the first heir of my invention prove de¬ 

formed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather.” It 
may have been in this year that Ben Jonson was at work 
as a bricklayer on a new wall which was then being carried 
up from the Gateway to Holbom on the opposite (the west) 
side of Chancery Lane. Aubrey tells us that he was found 
laying bricks and reciting Homer by a bencher, who then, 

“ discoursing with him, and finding him to have a witt ex¬ 


traordinary, gave him some exhibition to maintains him at 
Trinity College in Cambridge.” The story is scorned by 
Gifford, Jonson’s editor, but another says in a delight¬ 
ful way that even tradition, is valuable when it helps to 
make such a flower grow upon an old wall. Both walls, we 
need not say, are fallen. On the site of the first the 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit and an imposing block at 
offices and flats are settled; on the site of the second rises 
a hall in which attorneys are drilled. 

It is strange that on the very ground where these 
mighty Elizabethans walked two of their finest and 
sanest commentators pitched their tents long after¬ 
wards. In 1809 Charles Lamb, after seeing his Specie 
mens of the Dramatic Poets published by Longman, 
dwelt for a few months at No. 34, Southampton Build¬ 
ings, Chancery Lane; and in 1820 Hazlitt came hither 
to prepare his Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth. May we never forget, when we 
pass through the street named after Shakespeare’s 
patron, that it was here that Charles Lamb addressed 
to Manning, then in China, the question: “ How do you 
like the Mandarine*, es ? Are you on some little footing 
with any of them? ” 

But, in truth, the ground is Hazlitt’s. Here, lodging 
with Mr. Walker, a tailor, he began those wretched 
pliilanderings with Sarah Walker which inspired his 
Liber Amoris. He spent his evenings at the “ South¬ 
ampton ” tavern, now rebuilt out of bis knowledge. 
He has sketched the company in his masterly essay, 

“ On Coffee House Politicians.” Contrasting the 
“Southampton” with the “Mermaid,” he says that 
though it is connected by local tradition with the great 
names of the Elizabethan age, it shows a melancholy 
falling-off in wit. He is unsparing in his ridicule of 
the ignorance and Philistinism of the frequenters: “What 
would a linen-draper from' Holbom think if I were to 
ask him after the clerk of St. Andrew’s, the immortal, 
the forgotten Webster?” The most romantic digres¬ 
sion from common talk and fruitless arguments that he 
ever enjoyed was a discussion on the comparative merits 
of Gray and Byron as poets. 

Yet Hazlitt’s portraits of the talkers are racy enough. 
There was George Kirkpatrick, admired by the waiter for 
his temper in managing an argument, but using a self- 
complacency “more annoying than the extremest vio¬ 
lence.” It was balm to Hazlitt when Kirkpatrick lost 
a punch wager by maintaining that the “ Mourning 
Bride” was written by Shakespeare. There was gaunt 
old Sarratt, the ohess-player, who “could repeat all 
Ossian by heart, without knowing the beet passage from 
the worst; and did not perceive he was tiring you to 
death by giving an aeoount of the breed, education, and 
manners of fighting-dogs for hours together.” There 
was George Mounsey, of the firm of Mounsey and Gray, 
solicitors in Staple Inn, who was the oldest frequenter of 
the place, and “the flower of the flook.” “He looks 
straight forward as he sits, with his glass in his hand, 
turning neither to the right nor the left, and I will 
venture to say that he has never had a sinister object 
in view through life. . . . Mounsey, without being 
the most communicative is the most conversibl® man 
I know. The sociable principle is inseparable from his 
person. . . . His favourite phrase is, ‘ We have all 

of us something of the coxcomb ’; and yet he has none 
of it himself.He had been intimate with most 


of the wits and men about town for the last twenty 
years. He knew Tobin, Wordsworth, Porson, Wilson, 
Paley, Erskine, and many others. He speaks of Paley’s 
pleasantry and unassuming manners, and describes Por- 
son’s long potations and long quotations in a very lively 
way.” Forgotten Mounsey! 


The talk at the “ Southampton ” could not have' been 
so poor after all, and, indeed, warmed, by his memories 
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of 'Mounsey, Hazlitt describes an evening in which 
Mounsey, Wells, and he talked gloriously for hours about 
Grammont’s frail ladies, seeking for what most striking 
and savoursome in their careers. “Wells then spoke of 
Lucius Apuleius and his Golden Ass, which contains the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, with other matter rich and rare, 
and went on to the romance of Heliodorus, Theagenes, and 
Chariclea. This, as he affirmed, openR with a pastoral 
landscape equal to Claude, and in it the presiding deities 
of Love and Wine appear in all their pristine strength, 
youth, and grace, crowned and worshipped ns of yore. The 
night waned, but our glasses brightened, enriched with the 
pearls of Grecian story.” 

What a man was H., and what gusto his!—“ in his 
natural and healthy state one of the wisest and finest spirits 
breathing,” says Lamb, whose judgment will for ever 
march with Hazlitt’s bespattered memory. This official 
by-street, with its one tavern, its Patent- Office, its Savings 
Bank, and its gate into the quiet and green courts of 
Staple Inn, is Hazlitt’s for ever as the walks in Gray’s Inn 
across Holbom are for ever Lord Bacon’s. 

Our alley is still the great legal thoroughfare of London, 
and it is a street to which thousands of Londoners come 
only at some crisis in their lives. You will see a little 
party in mourning gathered like a flock of timid birds on 
the pavement; it is easy to guess their errand. Alert men 
dash up to doors in cabs, with sheafs of papers in their 
I cuds : women, anxious or eager, inquire for the offices of 

Mtssie.-,-,-, Son, and-. The people who 

walk in Chancery Lane hare business in it: we are a domes¬ 
ticated and interesting crowd. Even the men who seem 
to be loafers are men of the law. In discoloured hats and 
broken boots they stand in their market-place, a definite 
spot, awaiting the order to engross a deed. These are the 
men to whom Mr. Snagsby gave out work in Cook’s [Took'sJ 
Court. “ ‘ Given out Wednesday night, eight o’clock,’ ” 
read Mr. Snagsby from his book, “ 1 brought in on Thurs¬ 
day morning at half after nine.’ ” The work must be done 
quickly, and Mr. Chnrles Booth tells us that these men 
fall off their chairs in the night watches in their haste 
to finish their work. One man fell forward on his pen, aud 
almost put out his eye. Of these “ Wallers,” as they are 
called, there are not less than two hundred in London, and 
Chancery Lane is their Mecca. 

Here, too, the aristocracy of the law have been seen. 
Their names and memories linger, and we think of them as 
Leigh Hunt pictures them, “ Sir Thomas More with his 
weighty aspect, Bacon with his eye of intuition, the coarse 
Hiurlow, and the reverend elegance of Mansfield.” So, 
also, it is safe to say that almost every great Londoner has 
at one time found his way hither. You would not think that 
Lord Byron had been in Chancery Lane. But he used to 
come here to see his lawyer. He came one day in 1815, and 
found his solicitor closeted with Sheridan. The two men of 
letters shook hands, and Sheridan retired first, and Byron 
tells us that before opening his own businees he could not 
help inquiring Sheridan’s. “ Oh,” was the reply, “ the 
usual tiling—to stave off an action from his Wine-MerclmiU\ 
my Client.” “Well, and what do you mean to do?” 

“ Nothing at all for the present,” said he ; “ would you have 
us proceed against old Sherry? What would be the use of 
it ? ” And here, says Byron, “ he began laughing over 
Sheridan’s good gifts of Conversation. Now, from per¬ 
sonal experience, I can vouch that my Attoroeo is by no 
means the tenderest of men, or particularly accessible to 
any kind of impression out of the Statute or record. And 
yet Sheridan, in half an hour, had found the way to soften 
and seduce him in such a manner that I almost think he 
would have thrown his Client fan honest man, with all the 
law’s and some justice on his side) out of the window had he 
come in at the moment. Such was Sheridan! ” 

And such are the memories of Chancery Lane. Yet 
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these are not one-half, nor one-tenth, told. Shall we wander 
down to the spot where stood Izaak Walton’s gabled house, 
next to Crown Court? Shall we turn into Cursitor Street, 
where Lord Eldon and his runaway bride were glad to make 
their supper on sprats bought in Clare Market, and where 
Sloman’s sponging house received Colonel Crawley and the 
Honourable Captang Famish and Capting Ragg and the 
Honourable Deucace, not to mention a doctor of divinity up¬ 
stairs and five gents in the coffee-room who knew a good 
glass of wine when they saw it? Or shall we wander up to 
Holbom, and see, peeping above the rectilinear modernity 
of the “ Tube ” station, the crazy red-tiled roofs of Ful- 
wood’s Rents, where Sir Roger de Coverley asked the Spec¬ 
tator to smoak a pipe with him over a Dish of Coffee ? Close 
by, in a punch house next to Gray’s Inn, died that experi¬ 
enced Londoner, Ned Ward. 

We speak not of Fetter Lane, with its traditions of 
Dryden and Otway, Baxter and Pepys. In less than five 
minutes we can take you by devious paths to Dr. John¬ 
son's doorstep in Gough Square, or west to the house 
in which Dickens read “ The Chimes ” to a company of 
Forster’s friends, among whom Carlyle listened with yrave 
attention. 

But while we linger the traffio rolls and the clock 
beckons. Our alley is not known in a day. 


Things Seen. 

Business. 

Tiik little town is so near to the sea tliat sometimes if 
the night be quiet you can heat the sound of it. That is 
when big waves have come in suddenly from the Atlantic. 
Those who live in the town are landsmen pure and simple: 
to them the sea is only a part of the landscape, and the 
wildest storm that ever raged would leave them untouched. 
But once, in February, they awoke. Rain had fallen all 
day, driven by a vicious wind. Great pools stood in the 
streets, and no one who could avoid it stirred abroad. 
Suddenly the streets were crowded. There was a ship 
ashore on the const to the north-east. The lifeboat could 
not be got round by sea from the coast village on the north¬ 
west, and so it came on wheels, and had to pass through 
this inland town. In a moment- the inhabitants were filled 
with novel emotions: it was as if they, too, had joined the 
great confraternity of them that go down to the sea in ships. 
Shops were left in the charge of assistants; bank mana¬ 
gers (there are three in the town) dispensed with the ser¬ 
vices of half their clerks. On foot, or on bicycles, all who 
had their freedom went down to see the wreck. . . . 

The lifeboat could not be launched so great was the fury 
of the sea. The ship had struck on the sands, not far 
away as it seemed, but the rocket, apparatus was of no 
avail. The crew were in the rigging, and one by one they 
dropped into the waves. Calm and alert an enterprising 
person was taking what proved to be most excellent photo¬ 
graphs. They were reproduced in illustrated papers, and 
greatly added to his fame. 


A Cheerful Failure. 

He was old and gaunt, and he carried a carpet bag tucked 
under his left arm. His eyes were forever fixed on the 
ground; his occupation was apparently to collect the 
unconsidered trifles that others were content to reject. On 
my way across the meadow I saw him pick up and pop 
into his bag a hit of wood, a lump of coal, and a piece of 
rusty iron. When we reached the edge of the frozen 
lake he stooped oftener, for along the marge were frag¬ 
ments of bread, empty bottles, discarded sandwiches— 
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remnants of the skaters’ luncheons. Finally he found a 
strap, which he did not thrust into his bag. He held it 
aloft between a shaky finger and thumb, and looked at me, 
with his head on one side, as if to suggest that I should 
buy it. I declined, but told him he might fix my skates 
if he cared. This he proceeded to do, kneeling on the 
frozen ground. He was awkward, but very willing; the 
blades drew blood from his trembling hands, but he 
persevered, and while he struggled we talked. The carpet 
bag was his stock in trade. His profession was to roam 
the suburbs seeking what civilisation had discarded. He 
lived on what awaited him on the ground. Once he had 
found a two-shilling piece, another time a silver spoon. 
His great successes had been in the dust heaps. “ That’s 
what I should like to be, sir,” he said cheerily. “ What ? ” 
I asked, not following his train of thought. “ A dustman ! ” 
he answered, pushing the spring of the skate well home, 
and giving the boot a polish with his sleeve, like a good 
workman who does just a little more than is expected of 
him. “ Why a dustman ? ” I asked. He nodded his head 
vigorously. “ A dustman is what I'd have been if I'd had 
any chances,” he said, with the air of one to whom fate 
may yet be kind. “ A dustman's always thirsty carting 
that stuff about, and every house he goes to he gets a 
penny or twopence. He can spend all the coppers on beer, 
and there’s his wages—-twenty-eight shillings some of 
them get- -all waiting for him at the end of the week. It's 
a sinecure, sir, is a dustman's life.” 

We parted ; 1 to my pleasure, he to his work and his 
dreams of the never-to-be. 


Victor Hugo. 

Thb legend of Victor Hugo is like the legend of Napoleon: 
you accept or reject it according to your temperament. 
Emile Hennequin found the fitting word to describe his 
genius in calling it i/enie verbal, for Victor Hugo remains 
the completest master of words any literature has pro¬ 
duced. His admirers are so blinded and bewildered by the 
shower of words, their wits are so scattered by the dazzling 
and magnificent fluency, that they have no judgment left 
to perceive the penury of ideas, the absence of real origin¬ 
ality, the mediocre intelligence concealed behind this lyric 
splendour. M. Paul Meurice continues to pour out a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of posthumous volumes, 
all uttering the same sublime trivialities, all swollen with 
the same extravagant fatuity, expressing the na'ire con¬ 
viction that the dominating influences of all Time in 
this universe are God, .Eschylus, Shakespeare and Hugo, 
and of this four Hugo is not the least. The world receives these 
precious documents with respectful, if diminished, interest, 
for the legend is part of the history of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and from time to time, in recognition of it, goes to the 
FrariQais to sit out “Hernani” or “Ruy Bias,” mortally 
l»ored by the pompous platitudes and the false romanticisms 
of these glorified melodramas. Even M. Worms could not 
touch 11s before Charlemagne’s Tomb—it is all so void, so 
flatulent, so trite and wearisome. 

But the fact remains, however much reserve you may 
bring to your admiration of his gigantic achievement in 
literature, that Victor Hugo was a creature apart, a 
colossus who cannot be judged and weighed in the balance 
of average humanity. As a man his qualities were less 
than mediocre, and writing of his character M. Faguet 
has acutely remarked : “ We discover a soul insufficiently 
elevated, and even quite ordinary; out of place in a great- 
genius, like a man of the people in an exalted place, and 
contracting there the defects of the parvenu. A sort of 
burgess, rather shabby and vain, become a great person." 
Rut though most modern critics in France have striven 
loyally to re-establish facts as they really were, and reduce 


Hugo to the place he deserves—which is by no means in 
the first rank—the crowd is ever convinced that Hugo 
is the greatest genius of the nineteenth century, in France 
or out of it. Impossible to destroy this false impression. 
It is doubtful if the crowd continues to read him— 
or is aware that his literary influence is null, never 
in fact was exercised during any hour of his popularity, 
except upon quite inferior writers, the mediocrities whom 
his flamboyant style would naturally attract. Not even 
' ridicule during his lifetime could touch his overpowering 
prestige as prodigy of the century. Mme. Ancelot 
relates: “ When Hugo, with bent head and sombre and 
anxious glance, recited a few strophes of a fine ode fresh 
from the mint of his mind, with his powerful voice, there 
was a moment’s silence ; then each one rose, approached 
with visible emotion, took his hand and glanced up at the 
ceiling. The crowd listened breathlessly. One word was 
heard, which greatly surprised the uninitiated: ‘ Cathe¬ 
dral ! ’ Then the orator moved away and another took his 
place, and cried: ‘ Ogive ! ’ A third, rolling his eyes 
around, ventured: ‘ Pyramid of Egypt! ’ Then the 

assembly applauded, and remained plunged in profound 
meditation." Victor Hugo was undoubtedly a great 
genius, but there was something of the commercial 
vulgarity, the uproar, the deliberate grotesque sensation¬ 
alism of Barnum and Bailey about him. He self adver¬ 
tised on a colossal scale, not only in life, but success¬ 
fully arranged for the carrying on of the business after 
death. There was nothing sincere, spontaneous, i/entle- 
nianl>i about him. He was always the Great Man on view. 

But when we have said all this, and a great deal more—- 
for nothing less than a volume could pretend to record the 
monstrosities and absurdities of Hugo’s vanity, as colossal 
and extravagant as his genius—the fact reniains that 
there never has been a greater lyric poet than Hugo. It 
is poetry lacking in depth, in originality, but of the most 
wonderful echo that has ever been heard. Summing up 
the contents of the fifteen volumes of lyrical poetry the 
poet handwritten, M. Jules Lemaitre brings to light these 
thoughts : “ All is obscure, all is clear. Nature dreams 
and sees God. Hate the past. Kings and priests are 
infamous. The people is sublime. O child ! 0 woman ! 

Forgive, love ! Poets are mages. Tornosi,it is Callirhoe,” 
and he defies you to extract anything more out of the 
lyrical poetry of Hugo. But the poet is not always, Happily, 
in the Barnum and Bailey mood. Sometimes he has 
exquisite moments of self-forgetfulness, when he writes 
simple and lovely verse. What could be quieter in its 
musical mournfulness than such lihes: 


Quand la nuit n’est pas citoilee. 

Viens te bercer aux flots des niers: 
Comrne la mort elle est voilee, 
Cnmme la vie ils sont amers. 


And what more dignified than these fine lines: 


Soyez nobles, loyaux et vaillants eutre tous; 

(lir vos noma sont si grands qu’ils ne sont pas it vous. 
Tout passant peut venir vous en demander compte. 
11 s sont notre trosor dans nos moments de honte, 
Dans nos abnissements et dans nos abandons : 

("est vous qui les portez, e’est nous qui les gardons. 


Splendid and unforgettable lines flash from every page of 
le's Orientates, les L'eniUles </' Ailtomne, the ( 'hunts ilu I'res- 
pusenle, Les Voi.e Interienres, Les ('unteniiilations. But these 
would never have served to create the famous legend with¬ 
out the violences and exaggerations, the clamorous utter¬ 
ances, and noisy denunciations. Glory here rests not so 
much on the quality as on the volume of sound. As a 
poet he stands first among lyric- geniuses, but this is not 
an adequate explanation ol' his immense renown. France 
has honoured him as she has never honoured any other 
of her poets. Why ? His coffin was exposed under the 
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Arch of Triumph, he was buried in the Pantheon with 
incredible pomp and splendour, the Com6die Fran5aise has 
officially celebrated his birthday by a free morning repre¬ 
sentation of “ Ruy Bias.” Since France ha3 greater poets 
than he whom she has never signally honoured, it is only 
possible for us to conclude that she bases her excessive 
appreciation of Hugo on the immensity of his production. 
The crowd, which is everywhere consistently unlettered, 
has been dazzled by this prolific genius which produced 
novels it never could have waded through; a vague 
impression of Les Miserables and Notre Dame tie 
Darts was general enough, and possibly even a 
generation earlier a few of those workgirls, who are to 
play a prominent part in the coming ceremony, though 
they, without any suspicion of injustice, may be presumed 
to be in total ignorance of anything of Hugo but his name, 
may have stumbled through Notre Dame tie Paris for the 
sake of Esmeralda and her goat, or through the long- 
winded story of h's Miserables because they had heard 
Fantine was one of themselves; produced poetry whose 
beauty it was safe not to seize, while the din of it left it 
awed and overcome; produced plays the best company of 
actors in the world can make nothing living of, and political 
pamphlets of a foaming kind. Then, too, he was exiled, 
and knew how to exploit his exile, and the poets who 
might have disputed his supremacy—Vigny, Lamartine, 
and Musset—were worlds away from his point of view, 
and never could have stooped to his splendid trickeries in 
pursuit of popularity. Lamartine was a disinterested senti¬ 
mentalist, a generous dreamer, a sublime political failure; and 
poor Musset was a'lost unhappy soul, who never recovered 
from the moral malady of his prolonged quarrels with George 
Sand, and thought very little of anything else ; and the 
haughty and disdainful Alfred de Vigny was the last man 
on earth to leave his Ivory Tower to win a glance of 
the noisy goddess. But if a poet’s popularity should 
be based on the quality of his works, what has Hugo 
written to compare with Vigny’s superb Mart rht 
[snip or Maison dti Hertjer Yet nobody dreams of Vigny’s 
apotheosis, and the voice of the nation has never applauded 
him. And Lamartine’s T.ae is worth all Hugo's poetry, 
yet Lamartine, nobler as man and greater as poet, sleeps 
eternally without any thought of a centenary. Hugo, even 
to-day, when the world has htfd time to blink away the 
rainbow confusion produced by the cataract of words—his 
verbal gorgeousness—and perceive how small a god the idol 
is, and how much greater there have been unrecognised, 
remains at the beginning of this century what he was at 
the middle of the last: 

Fantdme geant qui fUme & l’horizon. 

He is regarded as the National Poet, the complex voice of 
France gathered to a single stupendous utterance. But 
how can we possibly accept this as consistent with the 
very qualities most admired in French letters and French 
character ? There are no people so sensitive to ridicule as 
the French, no land where the merest suspicion of ridicule 
is regarded as so hoplessly damaging. Hugo defied ridicule— 
throned himself in front of it, a vast provocation to its 
outcry. He had as little sense of the ridiculous as he had 
of personal dignity and retirement. He could not live 
without an audience and a claque. He had none of that 
measure so conspicuous in the purely French; he was 
essentially barbarous and violent, theatrical and hollow. 
He is the god of the commonplace, who rarely reaches the 
heart and never addresses the soul or the mind of his 
leaders, and who has won his way to a universal renown 
by the splendid magic of his art. But nothing of this is 
typically French. When at the Comedie Francaise you 
watch the exquisite actress Bartet play with her delicate 
distinction, her charming French grace, her measured, 
finished art some role of Musset, say, or a modern role, you 


instinctively feel that this is an interpretation of French 
character. You need only cross the Channel and next 
evening assist at some performance of Miss Ellen Terry to 
see the difference between French and English art. Go 
then and sit out a performance of Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
like reading a page of Hugo after a page of Vigny. 

And for this reason I contend that Hugo’s influence 
on modern French literature is slight. He dominates in 
the history of letters, as Napoleon dominates in history, by 
reason of his commanding statue, his personal domineer¬ 
ing genius; but Balzac in fiction and Vigny in poetry 
have far more considerably influenced their younger 
generation than he. He remains, shorn of spurious 
greatness, a prodigious artist, with marvellous rhetorical 
gifts, but a puerile thinker of very mediocre intelligence. 

H. L. 


The National Game. 


CoMFiiAiNTS have been uttered that this is a dull publishing 
season; that the war and the Coronation between them 
have conspired to make it practically a blank; that every¬ 
thing of importance is being “ kept back.” So speaks 
Rumour’s lying tongue; and all the time Table Tennis 
and How to Play It (Pearson, Is.) repoeee on our table. 
An empty seaso n, with “ A Handbook to Ping-Pong ” in it I 

For this is the book that the country has been awaiting: 
Table Tennis and How to Play It. It atones for all post¬ 
ponements. That Mr. Lecky’s forthcoming history is held 
over, that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel is not yet, 
that Mr. Swinburne’s promised drama tarries, that Mr. 
Caine’s theological excursus may be delayed—these things 
no longer matter. Table Tennis and How to Play It is 
ready. 

What Nyren’s book was to cricket this book is to table 
teimis—the pioneer. There the parallel ends; for crieket 

could inspire literature, whereas Ping-Pong-. We 

gather from its pages that the origin of the game, recent 
though it must be, is yet wrapped in mystery. The in¬ 
ventor either does not himself know of his glory, or he 
prudently hides. Probably he dislikes knighthoods. That 
it was invented is enough. From the early chaos of 
aftor-dinner experiments has emerged the cosmos of Tour¬ 
nament, a National Association (like the M.C.C., and yet 
unlike), with a code of rules, champions, and the rest of 
it. Only in Ping-Pong the champion does not enjoy that 
detachment with which he is credited in The Admirable 
Bashville: 


It is a lonely thing to be a champion. 


On the contrary, Ping-Pong champions seem to be as 
numerous as applicants to peerages. But this welter 
may perhaps disappear. The tide of rivals will recede in 
time, and lay bare a supernal exponent. A “ W. G. ” will 
arise. 

Our book is written, like Phil aster and Le Juif 
Polonais, by authors-twain. Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie, of the 
All-England Table Tennis and International Games Club, 
and Mr. Walter Harrison, of the Cavendish Table Tennis 
Club, have written it. To Beaumont and Fletcher, to 
Erekmann and Chatrian, are now added Ritchie and Har¬ 
rison. They are not only the game’s historians and un¬ 
folders ; they are its eulogists too. They plead almost as 
though for a lost cause, or a new hair restorer. It is a 
game ” in which ladies, gent lemon, and children are almost 
on an equality.” This is rank socialism. And may not 
plain men and women also play it ? “ Players may play in 
their homes without upsetting existing arrangements.” 
Not in our experience. “ The aim should always be ‘ higher, 
still higher.’” Emerson might have written that. So 
much for the Ritchie-Harrison style. For the rest, a 
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diligent perusal of text and illustrations is calculated to 
make the reader an experienced player of Ping-Pong. We 
do not intend to peruse it diligently. 

The rise of this game is one of the wonders of the 
twentieth century. Marconi’s enlistment of the air in 
tho service of divided lovers; Santos Dumont’s solution of 
the problem of directed flight; the speed of Henri Four¬ 
nier on Franco-German highways; the escape of De Wet 
from Lord Kitchener’s toils—these are striking enough 
performances, but the conquest of a whole nation by a 
celluloid ball, not much bigger than a homeopathic pilule, 
is a more remarkable occurrence. There is no English 
home at this moment in which Ping-Pong has not made its 
insidious way. It is more catching than any disease, and 
there is no inoculation against it. The grunts of elderly 
uncles who grope for balls beneath suburban tables are 
heard in place of the drawing-room ballad; pianos sound 
no more; billiard-tables collect dust;' cards are neglected ; 
dancing is dull, and reading an interference. Ping-Pong 
reigns. 

The clubs will take it up soon, and Mr. Balfour will add 
it to the allurements of lie reformed House. Already a 
Ping-Pong room is as recognised an accessory to the modern 
hotel as the dark-room for amateur photographers. A 
string of sandwichmen in Regent Street advertise the 
Table Tennis cake for Ping-Pong parties; special guards 
are sold to keep the ball from destruction by fire; strong 
men carry their racquets in bags, and tend them as warily 
as a gun or a wife. “ It was alway yet the trick of our 
English nation,” says Falstaff, “ if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common.” 


Wisdom in Tabloids. 

Most men who read for their own pleasure — as apart 
from the men who read to write or.to pass examinations— 
have their own private commonplace book of “ great 
thoughts,” sentences gathered from here, there, and every¬ 
where, which for a moment seemed to shoot a ray of light 
into the obscurities. For among those who have written 
books which reach mature age, there are none who have 
failed to say something well. Even though it be a truism 
worn by frequent handling, it has received a new literary 
polish and a new literary setting. Mr. J. Raymond Solly 
has read widely in French literature, from Montaigne to 
Renan, and from Renan to Yvette (iuilbert, who thinks 
that “ there is no one like those who make it a profession 
to be amusing for being sad and melancholy.” And in a 
slim and graceful volume, published by Truscott and Son, 
he gathers a hundred or two of Maximes et Pen*ee» from the 
harvest of French literature. His selection is judicious, 
and his translation preserves much of the vivacity and 
point of the. French,which is, after all, the native tongue of 
pensees pithily expressed. But the incautious reader should 
be warned. What would be the condition of the man who, 
in search of a meal, rifled a medicine chest and gulped 
down pilule, capsule, and tabloid one after another indis¬ 
criminately ? The man who picks up this innocent¬ 
looking little slip of a literary medicine chest in search of 
a light supper, will risk a fearful dyspepsia. For it is 
made up of pilules in one line, capsules within the space 
of two, and its honest description would be Wisdom in 
Tabloids. 

You may think, as you put in your thumb and draw out 
a tabloid, that it is merely an innocent sweetmeat. Thus, 
here is one from La Rochefoucauld: 

Too great haste to repay an obligation is a kind of in* 
gratitude. 

That is innocent and suggestive enough. If one had the 
courage to lay down the volume and turn the tabloid over 


on the mental palate no harm would be done. Reflection 
would assure the idle man that it is really rather rude to 
answer letters by return of post, especially when they are 
letters dictated by kindness. The journalist would see the 
text for a dainty dance, around a paradox. But this will 
not come without the stern resolve to stop reading after a 
line and a half, and reflect. And “ the eyes have it ”— 
carrying one on: 

That all men should be brothers is a dream of those who 
have none. 

Quite wholesome, if you will allow yourself time to taste it. 
But the two boluses struggle in the mind and leave a state 
of painful equilibrium. 

This painful effect is, if possible, increased when the two 
tabloids. are compounded for the cure of two opposite 
diseases. Thus we have two maxims among those grouped 
under the heading of “ Practical Aspects ” of Life. Victor 
Cousin says: 

In all careers well-defined aims are the secret of per¬ 
manent success. 

Quite so. Know what you want, hm■ aye, ask for it and 
see you get it, and all that. But every proverb has its 
proverb to contradict it. And there is no marime or pensee 
or specific that suits all needs. So close by we find this, 
from Victor Cherbuliez : 

Fixed resolutions are prisons of the will; it is no longer 
at liberty to depart from them. 

Now, obviously you cannot have a well-defined aim without 
a fixed resolution, and yet the victorious Christian name 
of the mixers of these contrasting medicines suggests the 
efficacy of their prescriptions. We cannot swallow them 
both together. 

The only way to take such a book is to swallow one 
tabloid—say, after breakfast—and let it give the mental 
tone to the day. Take Voltaire: 

When the listener does not understand, and the speaker 
does not understand either, that is metaphysics. 

And if you keep that rolling on your palate all day you 
will save yourself much breathlessness and bother from 
futile talk. If you are a critic—well, being in bad case, 
you may take two tabloids: one from Alfred Tonnelle: 

The artist does not see things as they are, but as he is. 

The other from Auguste Preault: 

Never have two different people read the same book 6r 
seen the same picture. 

And then you will realise the distance between you, the 
critic, and the people to whom you are trying to explain a 
picture or a poem or a novel. The lover of women will 
find every phase of his mind expressed by these epigram¬ 
matic Frenchmen. Among the most famous penwe* is this : 

A woman’s heart is a book whose pages are never cut at 
the most interesting passages. 

Though the same might be said with equal truth of men. 
Nor should this—from Ch. Chincolle—be omitted : 

Women the most decided to resist temptation are not 
sorry to be called upon to do so. 

But the dyspepsia prophesied for the incautious reader is 
beginning to affect the writer. The compiler has taken 
years to compound and sample his pills ; he must not ex¬ 
pect us to dispose of them at a meal. We cannot swallow 
wisdom at a gulp; a tabloid now and again as a corrective 
“ when necessary ” should be the direction on the label-— 
or rather the title-page. 
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Music. 

Pachmann, “ Parsifal,” and the Pathetic 
Symphony. 

TiiKitK were no plays last week, and I was free to follow 
my own bent, and hear music instead. I went to two 
concerts, both of which interested me greatly: Mr. 
Robert Newman’s Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall 
on Ash Wednesday and the Saturday Popular Concert at 
St. James’s Hall. At the former I heard the Prelude, the 
good Friday music, the Flower music, and the end of the 
music to the first act of “ Parsifal,” together with the 
Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowsky; at the latter the 
Hess string quartet played Brahms and Schumann with 
admirable energy and precision, Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
Bach and Brahms finely, and M. de Pachmann played a 
Rondo of Mozart, the eighth Nocturne, and the first Im¬ 
promptu of Ohopin on the piano. I had gone to this latter 
concert entirely to hear Pachmann, because it seems to me 
that he is the only pianist who plays the piano as it ought 
to be played. I admit his limitation^, 1 admit that he can 
only play certain things, but I contend that he is the 
greatest living pianist because lie can play those things 
better than any other pianist can play anything. Pach- 
mann is the Verlaine of pianists, and when I hear him 1 
think of Verlaine reading his own verse, in a faint, reluctant 
voice, which you overheard. Other players have mastered 
the piano, Pachmann absorbs its soul, and it is only when 
he touches it that it really speaks in its own voice. Chopin 
wrote for the piano with a more perfect sense of his instru¬ 
ment than any other composer, and Pachmann plays 
Chopin with an infallible sense of what Chopin meant to 
express in his music. • He seems to touch the notes with a 
kind of agony of delight; his face twitches with the actual 
muscular contraction of the fingers as they suspend them¬ 
selves in the very act of touch. I am told that Pachmann 
plays Chopin in a morbid way. Well, Chopin was morbid ; 
there are fevers and cold sweats in his music: it is not 
healthy music, and it is not to be interpreted in a robust 
way. It must be played, as Pachmann plays it, somnam¬ 
bulistically, with a tremulous delicacy of intensity, as if it 
were a living thing on whose 'nerves one were operating, 
and as if every touch might mean life or death. 

When I heard Parsifal ” at Bayreuth it seemed to me 
that this, more than any of Wagner’s music, must lose in 
being heard in the concert-hall, without its accompaniment 
of drama and spectacle. And I missed something, cer¬ 
tainly, when I heard those extracts from it at the Queen's 
Hall. The music was always beautiful music; it was, as 
good music must be, sufficient to itself: but as I listened 
to it I found myself unconsciously remembering the stage 
at Bayreuth, and the remembrance helped me to enjoy it. 
When I could not remember, I enjoyed it a little less. 

The music of “ Parsifal ” has the abstract quality of 
Coventry Patmore’s odes. I cannot think of it except in 
terms of sight. Light surges up out of it. as out of un¬ 
formed depths: light descends from it, as from the sky; 
it breaks into flashes and sparkles of light, it broadens out 
into a vast seu of light. It is almost metaphysical music; 
pure ideas take visible form, humanise themselves, in a 
new kind of ecstasy. The ecstasy has still a certain fever 
in it: these shafts of light sometimes pierce the soul like 
n sword: it is not peace, the peace of Bach, to whom music 
can give all he wants : it is the unsatisfied desire of a kind 
of flesh of the spirit, and music is but a voice. “ Parsifal ’ 
is religious music, but it is the music of a religion which 
had never before found expression. I have found in a 
motet of Vittorio one of ti e motives of 'Parsifal." almost 
note for note, and there is no doubt that Wagner owed 
much to Palestrina and his school. But even the sombre 


music of Vittoria does not plead and implore like Wagner's. 
The outcry comes and goes, not only with the suffering of 
Amfortas, the despair ot Kundry. This abstract music has 
human blood in it. 

Wliat Wagner has tried to do is to unite mysticism and 
the senses, to render mysticism through the senses. Mr. 
Wath-Dunton has pointed out that that is what Rossetti 
tried to do in painting. That mysterious intensity of ex¬ 
pression which we sec in the faces of Rossetti’s later pic¬ 
tures has something of the same appeal as that insatiable 
crying out of a carnal voice, somewhere in the depths of 
Wagner’s latest music. 

In “ Parsifal,” more perhaps than anywhere else in his 
work, Wagner realised the supreme importance of 
monotony, the effect that could be gained by the iucessant 
repetition of a few ideas. All that music of the closing 
scene of Act I. is made out of two or three phrases, and it 
is by the finest kind of invention that those two or three 
phrases are developed, and repeated, and woven together 
into so splendid a tissue. And, in the phrases themselves, 
what severity, what bareness almost! It is in their return 
upon themselves, their weightv reiterance, that their force 
and significance become revealed; and if, as Neitzsehe 
says, they end by hypnotising us, well, all art is a kind of 
hypnotic process, a cunning absorption of the will of 
another. 

To pass from Wagner to Tschaikowsky, from ” Parsifal ” 
to the Pathetic Symphony, is like ]>assing from a church in 
which priests are offering mass to a hut in which peasants 
are quarrelling, dancing, and making love. Tschaikowsky 
has both force and sincerity, but it is the force and sin¬ 
cerity of a ferocious child. He takes the orchestra in both 
hands, tears it to pieces, catches up a fragment of it here, 
a fragment of it there, masters it like an enemy; he makes 
it do what he wants. But lie uses his fist where Wagner 
touches with the tips of his fingers: he shows ill breeding 
after the manners of the supreme gentleman. Wagner can 
use the whole strength of the orchestra, and not make a 
noise: lie never.ends on a hang. But Tschaikowsky loves 
noise for its own sake : be likes to pound the drum, and to 
bear the violins running up and down scales like acrobats. 
Wagner takes his rhythms from the sea, as in “ Tristan,!’ 
from fire, as in parts of the “ Ring," from light, as in 
"Parsifal.” But Tschaikowsky deforms the rhythms of 
nature with the caprices of half-civilised impulses. He 
puts the frog-like dancing of the Russian peasant into his 
tunes: he cries and roars like a child in a rage. He gives 
himself to you just as he is: he is immensely conscious of 
himself and of his need to take you into his confidence. 
In your delight at finding anyone so alive, you are inclined 
to welcome him without reserve, and to forget that a man 
of genius is not necessarily a great .artist, and that, if he 
is not a great artist, he is not a satisfactory man of genius. 

Annum Stmoxs. 


Art. 

English Water-Colour. 

Thk modest art of English water-colour has not always been 
treated very graciously. Some of the gibes spared from 
the mother-in-law have been cast at it. and everybody 
knows the ease of the eminent scholar who, being asked 
by what right he criticised pictures, answered, "Because 
an aunt of mine once painted in water-colour.” The art has 
always shown a modest front and a gentle spirit from the 
days of the topographical tinted drawing to the present 
moment, when the ordinary man feels uncomfortable at 
his inability to rave, ns some critics rave, about the work of 
Mr. Brabuson. Certainly the. gleanings of the water- 
colourists in the field of arf."compared v : *h the opulent 
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harvests of the painters in oil, are a little thin. But as 
there are people who would rather spend a few summer 
days on some lonely reach of the Thames than hustle 
through the Cowee week, ao there are some who would 
choose a tiny David Cox as a companion in a room in pre¬ 
ference to, say, a large David Murray. Cox, De Wint, 
Cotman, Cozens, Girtin, Barret—the names have a homelv 
sound. To quiet folk the thought of them is agreeable. 
They win the kind of affection.—mild, but lasting—that 
Cliarles Lamb inspires in literature. The English water- 
oolourists who, a century and a half ago, left the high road 
of tinted drawings, and broke a path for themselves 
through the fields and over the uplands, loving the mills 
on the hills, the sheaves of com, and the humble incidents 
of pastoral life, were companionable men. The freshness 
of the amateur stays with them. They worked, you feel, 
because they loved their work. They doubted not, neither 
did they scheme. You do not think of them as delivering 
analytical lectures to art students, or receiving somebody 
else’s friends on Show Sunday. You do not think of them 
as “ making” pictures year by year, six for the Academy, 
two for Paris, and one for Munich. You think of them 
rather as men with loose clothes, bis hats, and articulate 
souls, who would take a walk, brood' over something they 
saw on the way, and make a drawing of it. Simple bodies, 
with long pauses in their conversation, keen students of 
the weather, more interested in the varying lights that a 
shifting wind gives to reeds, or the lines of a gleaner’s 
figure, than in the destiny of man or the state of the naw. 
Of all lives the happiest and the most, comforting I should 
have said were it not for the recollection that John Cozens, 
of whom Constable remarked that “ he was the greatest 
genius that ever touched landscape,” went out of his mind, 
and so remained until .death released him. Restful men 
with old-fashioned tsstes. and those who to-dav collect 
water-colours, who are faithful to their vouth, which grew 
contemporaneously with the development of the English 
water-colour art, are, I suggest, also quiet men and women 
with simple tastes preferring sympathy to slicknes?. They 
try to be tolerant, but loving simple themes, and old, even 
ways they find it hard to accept Mr. Sargent’s “ infernal 
dexterity ” or the wonder of Degas’s line. 

It may have been mere fancy on my part, but it certainly 
seemed to me, during two visits I paid to Messrs. Agnews 
thirty-sixth exhibition of water-colour drawings, that the 
private viewers were less interested in each other than 
usual. They unbent and showed emotion as if they were 
in the home circle again. They took quick steps from one 
little drawing to another, and greeted W. Hunt’s " Pine, 
Melon, and Grapes ” as if it were a relation. It is William 
Hunt, I believe, with his minutely-painted, highly-finished 
drawings of fruit and laboriously accurate anecdotes, who 
is responsible for the indifference or the derision with which 
some regard “our national art.” But Ruskin is the real 
begetter of the gibes. It was this “ Pine, Melon, and 
Grapes ” drawing of which he said, in one of his moments 
of exaggeration—and when the mood was on him he could 
exaggerate with the best of the American humorists—it 
was this drawing of which he said that the grapes are of 
the vintage of Rubens, that the shadows are the shadows 
of Tintoret, and that he had learnt more from it than from 
fifty years’ study of the Venetians. When Ruskin hunted 
with adjectives it was usually to the ‘hurt of the quarry. 
Hunt had a wonderful eye for colour and texture, and the 
patience of a watchmaker. He would lavish all his extra¬ 
ordinary skill on the interior of a barn or on a farmer’s 
hoy’s clothes; he would indicate the bloom on a grape or 
the sheen on a melon so faithfully that you must say, 

" Amazing! They are grapes! ” or “ Wonderful! How 
very like a melon,” and then pass on to something more 
inspiriting. I never see a dish of fruit without thinking 
of William Hunt, and I never think of William Hunt with¬ 


out recalling this sentence by some forgotten biographer: 
“ He painted ‘ The Attack ’ and ‘ The Defeat,’ humorous 
pictures of the struggle of a small boy with a huge pie, 
and the * Dead Humming Bird.’ ” 

There are as many styles of watercolour in Messrs. 
Agnew’s exhibition as characters in a photographer’s win¬ 
dow. The most tolerant critic can hardly be expected to 
like all. One must even pick and choose among the 
Turners. The smaller drawings by him on the screen, 
effects so lovely, so delicate, that it would seem a breath 
might blow them away, are in the fairyland of water¬ 
colour art; but the classical Turner, the Turner with the 
shade of Claude peering over his shoulder, the Turner of 
the “Falls of the Clyde,” with the eternal four nymphs 
in the foreground, or of the panoramic “ Chepstow Castle,” 
is prose, dull prose. Just glance from the “ Falls of the 
Clyde” up to T. B. Hardy’s “Waiting for the Boats, 
Scheveningen.” It is like a peep from an open window on 
to a windy shore. I am not comparing T. B. Hardy with 
Turner. But the contrast between the “Falls of the 
Clyde ” and Scheveningen shore illustrates a personal view 
as to the proper subjects for watercolour—not the laboured 
panoramic view, but just those simple things that a man 
may see on a walk. Therefore, I must confess myself a 
Coxite—the impetuous Cox, as somebody aptly called him. 
He crossed a moor in a storm of wind, a good broad- 
backed brown moor, with a great turbulent sky, a line of 
wagons lumbering away in the distance, and a group of 
gipsies following. He painted that moor; it is here—just 
an impression, but broad and strong, and manifestly the 
work of a man who took the big, broad view of nature. No 
niggler he, no cultivator of allotment patches. All nature 
was his allotment. He wrestled with countries, and held 
his spoil. There is more life and movement in his little 
drawing of “ Calais Pier ” than in manv a canvas ten times 
the size. Hunt would have painted the barnacles on one 
particular sea-washed wooden beam. Cox’s roving eye took 
in all the wild confusion of sky and sea and the blown 
watchers on the pier-head. He trapped the elements as 
thev raced bv, and left the barnacles alone. De Wint. too, 
had the broacTinanner, but he wae not ae impetuous as Cox: 
how sensible, how unwarned is his “Cornfield.” When 
one likes these drawings and, in their wav, the snaeious 
but scntimentat “ Twilight on the Downs,” by H. C. Fine, 
and the breadth of Mr. Thorne Waite’s “ Lewes Mill, New- 
haven in the Distance,” it is not possible to he more than 
courteous to Pinwell’s conventionally graceful figures in 
“ Gilbert h Becket’s Troth ” or the onlerlv disarray of Mr. 
Cow’s “ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Introduction 
To the Members of the Kit-Cat Club.” 

There is one drawing in this exhibition that has a 
peculiar and special fascination, and at the risk of seeming 
inconsistent I must acknowledge that “ The Fruit Shop ” 
held me for many minutes. The sunshine in which it is 
bathed called me to it. Who can resist a picture shimmer¬ 
ing with suffused light! It is a minutely faithful and pain¬ 
fully painstaking representation of the infinitelv little, 
entirely without imagination, and, according to the newer 
art teaching, quite inexcusable. If a man bad a hundred 
eyes in his head he could possibly see a hundred different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables in a shop window with eaual 
distinctness: two eyes never could. We know what Mr. 
Whistler made of a shop window. Here we have Birket 
Foster’s idea. It would make an admirable kindergarten 
picture of the kindly fruits of the earth that man has 
pressed into his service. You can count the peas in the 
basket; you can separate the fibres on the shells of the 
cocoanuts. Potatoes, radishes, mushrooms, beans, all have 
an individual existence, and although the drawing is no 
bigger than a child’s pinafore, this unwearying little 
master of detail has found room for the figure of the girl in 
charge, a dozing cat, a bird in a cage, and the name of the 
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owner of this flourishing shop. It is very English, very 
Victorian. “ Birket Foster recalls to our memories the dear 
remembrances of our own childhood,” as the Art Journal 
truly remarked in 1877. One word more. Young impres¬ 
sionist painters who are in too much of a hurry to learn 
how to draw should study Turner’s “ Magdalen College, 
Oxford” in this exhibition. Each stone Las a separate 
being, yet each is subservient to the domination of the 
grey-blue tower, which reposes in the atmosphere that melts 
into the sky. There is no reason against attempting to 
paint a “Rain, Steam, and Speed,” but the technical 
knowledge that can produce such a drawing as this of 
“ Magdalen College ” might with advantage be mastered 
first. Turner thought it worth while. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Force and Matter. 

Some fifty years ago, poor Ludwig Buchner, whose death 
has lately been announced, startled the world with the blunt 
assertion that Force and Matter were the same thing, or 
rather that Force was merely an attribute of Matter, which, 
taken by itself, was sufficient to account for every pheno¬ 
menon in the universe. The scientific part of his readers 
did not, indeed, pay much attention to tins statement, being 
for the most part too much engaged in the investigation 
of proximate to trouble themselves much about ultimate 
causes. But it seriously upset many theological dovecotes, 
whose inhabitants had never, perhaps, been able to rid 
themselves of the notion, inherited by them from faiths 
older than Christianity, that matter was in itself vile and 
opposed to spirit. Hence “ Materialist,” “ Atheist,” and even 
worse names were showered upon Buchner, who would no 
doubt have been cheerfully burned by his opponents if they 
could have succeeded in persuading the civil power that his 
freely-expressed thoughts were as dangerous to the State as 
tfiey were said to be fatal to orthodoxy. Time, however, 
brings its own revenges, and at the beginning of the century 
next after that in which Buchner made his audacious con¬ 
fession of faith, we have the Secretary of our own Royal 
Society welcoming the Heir to the Throne with a speech in 
which he made an assertion so like Buchner’s that it wants 
pretty close examination to discover the point of difference. 
When Sir William Crookes told the Prince of Wales—I 
take the report of the Times on the matter—that we were 
“ now on the borderland between force and matter,” and 
that the basis of the ultimate atom of force, like the basis 
of the ultimate atom of matter, was the “ protyle ”—or 
First Matter—from which the chemical atoms were 
assumed to be formed, it must have seemed to many who 
remembered the old controversy as if Buchner’s blasphemies 
were being re-echoed in the very fane of orthodox science. 

Now, the way these words came to be uttered was this. 
If a suitable current of electricity be passed through a 
conducting liquid, it will decompose or resolve into its 
component parts any body dissolved therein. This must 
be familiar to anyone who has ever witnessed the 
operation of electro-plating, where the object to be coated 
with silver is put into a bath containing a salt of that metal 
and connected with a battery, with the result that silver 
appears at one pole and the acid at the other. But the 
problem that has much exercised the scientific world for 
nearly a hundred years is what takes place in the solution 
while this process of decomposition is going on. The whole 
solution is plainly not decomposed at once, for any part of 
it, if taken out of the bath and analysed, will be found to 
contain nothing but water and the salt (generally a cyanide) 
of silver dissolved in it. Yet free metallic silver continues 
to appear with monotonous regularity at the extreme end 
of the negative pole of the battery—which in this case is of 


course the spoon or other object to be coated—until all the 
metal in the solution is extracted without ever making its 
appearance in any other part of the bath. Many explana¬ 
tions of this phenomenon have been suggested and dis¬ 
carded, but the one now in favour is that the molecules, or 
extremely small masses of matter, held in solution in the 
bath are never at rest, but are in a perpetual state of 
motion, colliding with one another and splitting up into 
still smaller and more mobile bodies called ions. Each of 
these ions is further assumed to be closely associated or 
ridden by several atoms of electriodty called electrons. These 
electrons are supposed, in ordinary cases, to neutralise one 
another so that their presence is not manifest, but when a 
current passes through the solution each of them acts upon 
his ion like a horseman upon his horse, directing it to the 
positive end of the solution if it be a negative ion, and to 
the negative if it be a positive one. The same theory 
is also applied to gases, which are, according to one defini¬ 
tion, nothing but solutions in which the molecules of matter 
are dissolved, not in any tangible liquid, but in the 
ether which pervades all space. Sir William Crookes told 
the Prince that these electrons were capable of moving 
under certain conditions with a velocity about half that of 
light, and that their “ heating, phosphorescent, and 
mechanical power must be stupendous.” If all these lofty 
hypotheses ever show themselves susceptible of full proof, 
the borderland which separates force from matter would 
be narrow indeed, and, it would seem, all that will then 
remain for us will be to eliminate the “ protyle ” from 
w-hich, according to Sir William Crookes, both are evolved. 

In the meantime there are a good many subsidiary points 
connected with this theory of the ions which will take 
some elucidation. Although the ether has never been 
separated, its existence may now be accepted as fairly 
certain, because, while the transmission of light from us 
to the sun demands an undulatory medium outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, both the Hertzian waves and the Ront- 
gen rays show that a similar medium is present between the 
molecules of most known solids. But when we come 
to ask what this ether is, we find a most puzzling diversity 
of opinions. “ A fluid in a violent state of minute spin—a 
vortex sponge,” is one guess ; “ an infinite jelly or elastic 
substance in which the elastic is entangled, and through 
which it cannot penetrate without violence and 
disruption,” is another; and the theory which at present, 
perhaps, holds the field, is the rather unsatisfactory one 
that the mysterious ether is nothing else but the equally 
mysterious something that we call electricity. So far, 
too, all the experiments made by physicists have rather 
added to our store of facts than clarified our ideas. In 
the current Proceedings of the Royal Society are detailed 
some experiments by Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, which confirm 
the opinion arrived at independently by the two learned 
Germans, Elster and Geitel, that common air contained in 
a closed vessel continually goes through the process of re¬ 
solution into ions even when no special electrical action is 
present; while an article by Mr. Silberland in the Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine for this month makes the suggestion 
that the electrons fulfil the duty of holding together the 
constituents of the molecule as well as of guiding and 
directing the ions. Perhaps all these facts can be accounted 
for if we choose to suppose that there is a great tide or 
stream in the ether always rushing from somewhere to 
somewhither, along which the molecules are borne more or 
less resistingly. But this Pyrrhonic view of the universe 
rests on no proof. Although analogy would lead us to 
conclude that the sun might be the cause of such a tide, 
and some men of science have argued that he is the one 
source not only of light and life, but of energy for our 
universe, all attempts to demonstrate this experimentally 
have failed. Yet it may not be amiss to keep our¬ 
selves abreast of scientific theory in these matters, as well 
as of scientific fact. For man, as has been said, does not in 
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any branch of physics attain to the truth at one bound, 
but only by a series of approximations. We may, therefore, 
take note of these things in the confident hope that what 
is now mere opinion may sooner or later be explained by 
real knowledge. 

F. Leooe. 

Correspondence. 


A Note on Humour. 

Sib, —With your kind permission, I propose to say a 
word about an article in last week’s Academy. It held a place 
of honour; it was, for anything I know, “ writ by the editor 
with ■ a golden pen ”; I approach it with a genuflexion. 
Rising to my feet, but with head stall bent and hands out¬ 
stretched in deprecation of my audacity, I beg to protest. 
It was called “ Humour, Old and New.” It began by de¬ 
nouncing “ the new humour,” and I, thinking I knew the 
sort of thing indicated, was perfectly well satisfied. I sup¬ 
posed—good, easy man—that it would go on to reoall my 
favourite humorists of the past, and possibly would men¬ 
tion one or two in the present whose works I admire. . . 
Who knows 1 said I to myself. . . Then on a sudden I 
perceived (by way of contrast with the poor humour of our 
sad days) praises of Theodore Hook and quotations from 
his Mrs. Ramsbottom. With very great respect, I venture 
to say that this beats cock-fighting. 

I grudge no man his laugh, least of all a presumably 
worried editor. I am very easily amused myself, and can 
smile at anything almost, from Sterne to a misprint in the 
Times or the latest farce. But my opinion of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom is that she is the lowest example extant of the 
most stupidly primitive form of mirth in the world. Again, 
with the editor’s permission, I will justify this opinion. I 
think it brutal to analyse Theodore Hook, who never at¬ 
tempted (in the funny line) anything more difficult than 
grinning through a horse-collar, and whose vogue was due to 
nothing but a rapid flow of high spirits; but the Aoadbmy’s 
praises, acting on my protectant nature, have brought it 
on him. The most primitive form of humour consists in 
the fact that one person is in a more comfortable 1 onditmn 
than another. Thus, our ancestors laughed at the futures 
of their prisoners, and, more innocently, in these days little 
boys laugh when a gentleman slips on a piece of orange- 
peel. Theodore Hook himself worked freely on this sense 
of humour in his famous practical jokes. The next form is 
quasi-intellectual, when one person knows something 
another does not know. This is found very richly in 
schoolmasters, who love to tell you of their pupils’ pointless 
misquotations. “ My dear B., I only right you a 
short Billy do to tell you we are all combing,” and so on, 
and so on. There is absolutely no point in the coincidences 
of words: the joke is merely that Mrs. Ramsbottom did not 
know how to spell. It is humour of a kind; but to laud it 
above the humour of the moderns, deficient though that be, 
is really too severe. We may not have much, but we have 
some of an excellent quality. Fifty Theodore Hooks would 
not make one Mr. Anstey. 

Now, there is a qualification sometimes found in other 
examples of this primitive humour which makes it redly 
amusing. If the gentleman who slips on a piece of orange- 
peel is a portly and pompous gentleman, the contrast 
between his former and latter state makes genuine fun. 
Therein is the superiority of Mrs. Malaprop over Mrs. Rams¬ 
bottom. Sheridan designed Mrs. Malaprop to be a cere¬ 
monious, important old lady ; and therefore, when the part 
is properly played, as it lately was by Mrs. Calvert, the- 
malapropisms are amusing enough. Sheridan had neither 
the thoughtfulness lior the mental readiness of Congreve, 
yd never rivalled his great predecessor in the '■•eenes fr d 


characters he borrowed from him; but such rough devices 
as his Mrs. Malaprop never sank to the fatuity of Theodore 
Hook and his Mrs. Ramsbottom. 

I believe the truth to be that merely mechanical and 
brainless humour like that of Theodore Hook can never out¬ 
live the generation it first amused. The great humorists, 
of course, were men who could think and feel. Rabelais was 
a philosopher, a man with scorns and ideals; Sterne had the 
tenderest feeling for what was kindly and simple in men 
and women. Not to linger among the giants, even second- 
rate but true humour has some meaning and point in it, or, 
if it be mere high spirits, one can test its author, as a rule, 
on another side. Theodore Hook has left us this test, un¬ 
luckily for him. Have you ever read one of his serious 
novels! I remember—but vaguely, I thank Apollo—a 
novel of his called The Parson’s Daughter, and am free 
to assert that it is almost the silliest tale-told-by-an-idiot I 
ever read. No, it really will not do. Theodore Hook mas¬ 
querading as an inspector of nuisances, or whatever it was, 
and getting a dinner by false pretences showed a talent of 
a kind. Theodore Hook ordering all sorts of goods to be 
sent to somebody else’s house and taking a room opposite 
to see them arrive at least deserved a kicking. But if I 
may misuse a famous “ Limerick,” I maintain—and 1 shall 
—that the creation of Mrs. Ramsbottom was not to the 
credit—even of Theodore Hook. 

It is not, of course, true that your serious, thoughtful 
man always jokes brilliantly. I have lately come 
across several jokes made by distinguished clergymen of the 
Methodist persuasion, and it occurred to me that an an¬ 
thology of such things would be good punitive reading in 
another world for the man who had taken this life too 
lightly. (I would not give him anything quite so depress¬ 
ing as Mrs. Ramsbottom.) But there is truth in the uni¬ 
verse. Some sense of the meaning—or lack of meaning— 
of humanity, some sense of its facts and aims, you find in 
the true humorist, if you look. But the mere jester, the 
mere clown, passes with the echo of his own laughter. He 
may have been a pleasant companion in his day, but his 
bones are a dismal spectacle.—Yours, Ac., 

G. S. Street. 


[We are to a great extent in sympathy with Mr. Street, 
hut he has taken us rather too seriously. We did not seek 
out Mrs. Ramsbottom; she called, most unexpectedly— 
she was our only caller—and we offered the good lady a 
cup of tea. We stated, but did not think it needful to 
emphasise, the fact that her clothes and her humour were 
worn and old-fashioned, our point being rather that they 
were English. 

“ The lowest example extant of the most stupidly primi¬ 
tive form of mirth in the world.” The word primitive 
proves little; primitive humour probably contained the 
elements of all humour. But Mr. Street thinks Mrs. Mala¬ 
prop superior to Mrs. Ramsbottom. So do we. Hook’s fault 
is that he presents as a dish what should be only a sauce. 
Whether this form of humour be a good sauce or not we 
cannot discuss here, but its long descent, with modifica¬ 
tions, from Mistress Quickly, through Mrs. Malaprop and 
Mrs. Ramsbottom, to Mrs. Gamp, Artemus Ward, and 
others seems to indicate a measure of merit not recog¬ 
nised by Mr. Street, who we think is wrong in supposing 
that “the humour of Mrs. Ramsbottom consists in the 
reader’s knowing how rightly to spell the words she mis¬ 
spells.” Surely it consists mainly in her confusion of 
ideas and in the preposterously eager incompetence of her 
mind. In her small way she foreshadows Bouvard and 
Piruchet. Her mis-spell inga are but an undercurrent of 
fun. With regard to the immortal humorists—Rabelais, 
Sterne, and the rest—their introduction would have hoot, 
quite another matter.] 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 126 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Quinea for the most cogent 
and reasonable literary complaint. We award it to the Rev. R. P. 
McCausland, Hawsker Vicarage, Whitby, for the following: — 

TRAVESTIES OP SERIOUS LITERATURE. 

The commonplace meaning that many once poetic words have 
reached in our days goes far to spoil our pleasure in the older 
masterpieces of English literature. Such a word, for instance, 
as “ pipe,” in Shakespeare or Milton, has probably been used 
in their signification of the term, for the last time by Tennyson and 
Arnold, among great modern poets. This is doubtless inevitable; 
but we can'protest against the tendency to vulgarise the essentially 
serious. A classical drama is acted to-day, and we are touched by 
its awe and pathos. To-morrow come the horde of parodists and 
ruin its beauty to the sensitive. Ciever art, possibly, but “ Theo¬ 
phrastus Such ” has reminded us (in her admirable essay on " De¬ 
basing the Moral Currency ") that “ the art of spoLing is within 
reach of the dullest faculty; the coarsest clown with a hammer 
in his hand might ahip the nose off, every statue and bust in the 
Vatican, and stand grinning at the effect of his work.” Oh! for one 
plot of sacred literary soil off which we might warn every Mr. 
Merryman who boasts a grain of good taste in his disposition 1 


Other replies are as follows: — 

LITERATURE: ITS CREATORS AND CRITICS. 

As a reader endowed by some kind fairy-godmother with a 
catholic taste in literature, the abiding wish to enjoy to the 
full the good things of many and diverse authors, I complain of the 
irritating tendency with many modern critics of literature not to 
allow its creators to be themselves. 

Why will they ever be wanting them to be something else, 
sighing dolorously that the native ore, which is at least genuine, 
may not be transmuted into showier bi-metallic or plated goods? 

Let the ore be separated from its dross, certainly; and, should 
the onlooker be unable to discern it for himself, show him the 
difference—a harmless exercise enough. But why this amorousness 
of the Amalgam? 

Ruskin is an aesthetic philosopher and a fine stylist. Dickens is 
a portrayer of life and a fine humorist. Why should Dlckeos 
" repel us ” because he has not Ruskin’s style ? Yet a writer, 
suffering evidently from atrophy of the humour-sense, implies 
as much in your last issue. 

Surely, the easy, genial, colloquial flow of Dickens's prose is all- 
sufficient for its purpose? Ruskin's prose splendour is unques¬ 
tioned; but, ye gods! spare us the vision.of “Pickwick” in the 
rcbe of Ruskin! 

[C. H. B., Gateshead-on-Tyne.] 


W’e indicate below the nature of other literary complaints 
addressed to us in this Competition: — 

Misuse of words like “transpire,” “elicit,” etc.—[Rev. T. H., 
Elv.J ’ 

Impatience of descriptions of character, scenery, and sentiment 
in modern novel readers, who find Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot dull.—[Mrs. S., Chelsea.] 

Over-publication and advertisements under the guise of criti¬ 
cism.—[E. H. H., Streatham.] 

Inaccuracy of acting versions of Shakespeare.—[G. W. H., 
Didsbury.] 

The tendency of literature towards ephemeralism and commer¬ 
cialism.—[E. D. P., Frimley.j 
The decay of critical abuse.—[C. D., West Kensington.] 
Borrowing of books from libraries inimical to author’s bread¬ 
winning.—[F. P., Huddersfield.] 

“No recognised literary mart.”—[A. W., West Hampstead.] 
The “personal par.”—(X.] 

Over-illustration.—-{W. R., Thankerton, N.B.] 

• Tardy return of MSS by editors.—[G. E. M., London.] 

Ditto.—[A. S., Edinburgh.] 

Perfunctory- reviews of poetry.—[F. B. D-, Torquay.] 

Literary character too often confounded with personal failings.— 
[A. S., Edinburgh;; 


Competition No. 127 (New Series). 

Last Monday Canon Rawnsley sent the following to the Times 
by wire: ° 

“To-day from sunrise to sunset the beauty of Derwentwater 
has been beyond words. The snow-clad bills shone in silver mail; 
Skiddaw seemed purple, washed with ivory. The ioe was in 
good condit on and the lake from end to end shone like beaten 
gold. Towards sundown the lake mirror changed from gold to 
steel and blue, and in the afterglow dark figures of skaters ap¬ 
peared to flit upon a faint lilac floor that seemed in parts to swim 


with lucent amber. The frost continues. Apart from skating, the 
beauty of the scene was an experience for life." 

It is well known that Canon Rawnsley’s usual form of literary 
expression is the sonnet. In this case he did not allow himself 
time, for we imagine that even Canon Rawnsley cannot easily write 
out sonnets on telegram forms. We invite our readers to turn 
his telegram into the sonnet he would have desired to have 
written. To the writer of the best and closest rendering we will 
send a cheque for One Guinea. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 26. 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the ooupon to be found on the seoond page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


.Smith (Her. J. Gregory), The AHianiwian Creed.(Allen) net /b 

Forester (George), The Faith of an Agnostic.(Watts) 6/D 

Wendt (Dr. Hans Hinrich), The Gospel According to St. John 

fT- end T. OUrk) 7/5 

Henson (H. Hensley), Godly Union and Concord.(Hurray) net 5/D 


Gee (Henry), The Elinbethan Prayer-Book and Ornaments_(Macmillan) 5/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, and BELLES LEIT&ES. 

Sledd (Benjamin), The Watchers of the Hearth 

(Gorham Preas, Boatoo, U.S.A.) 61.26 

Wilton (George Francis), A Mirror of Moods.(Unicorn Prow) net 2/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Morffll (W. R.), A History of Russia.(Methuen) 7/b 

Stokes (Hugh), Velaxgues, Hie Life and Works_(Art Record Press) net 1/0 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), The Tower of London, Vol. II.. .(Bell) net 21/0 

Wilkina (W. H.), Our King and Queen, Part I.(Hutchinson) net /7 

Wright (Thomas), edited by. The Diary of Samuel Teedon..(Unioorn Preaa) 5/0 
Oolquhoun (Archibald R.), The Mastery of the Pacific—(Heinemann) net 18/0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Welle (H. G.), The Dieoovery of the Future.(Unwin) 2/0 

Green crugh (James Brads tract) and Kittredge (George Lyman), Words and 

Their Ways in EngHah Speech.( M a cm i ll an) net 5/0 

Annual Report of the Board of Regent* of the Smithsonian Institution 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Doughty (Marion), Afoot through the Kashmir Valleys.(Sends) net 7/6 

BDUOATIONAL 

Bayfield (M. A.), The Antigone of Sophokles.( M a cm i llan ) 2/b 

Gardner (Percy), Classical Archaeology in Schools....(Clarendon Preaa) net 1/0 
Arteaga (Fernando de), A New English and Spanish Vooabuimg^^^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Faraday (Winifred), Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk¬ 
lore: The Edda.(Nutt) net /b 

The Newspaper Prees Directory, 1902.(Mitchell) 

Moore (W. Harrison), The Coaatitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 

(Murray) net 16/0 

Leonard (John 1 W.). edited by. Who's Who in America-(Sampson Low) 

Samuel (Herbert), Liberalism.(Rtoharda) 5/0 

JUVENILE. 

L. E. M., Stories Told to Baba and Billy.(Melrose) 2/6 

*,* New Novele are acknowledged eleewhere. 


“Pall Hall Magazine” for March. 

Sou' Ready at all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 

SIR OHRISTOPHBR FURNESS, M.P., 

os 

"The Old World end the Amerioan Invasion.” 

Addressing a meeting of shareholders the other day. Sir 
Christopher Furness said that he had been asked by many editors 
to write his views on the American •' Invasion,” but had refused. 
After some pressure he had. he continued, been prevailed on to 
write an article for the March number of the Pall Mall Magazine. In 
that periodical they would find an honest expression of his opinions. 

In addition to the adove important Article the Number contains a 
reply by Mrs. Gallup to her Critics on the Bi-literal Cypher of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Character Sketches of Count Von Bulow and 
President Ixmbet, and Stories by I. Zangwill, Joseph Conrad and 
others. It is copiously Illustrated throughout, and has a beautiful 
frontispiece after the •• Portrait of a Lady,” by Velasquez. 

.It all Bookstall* and Bookselleis. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

London : if), CHAKING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s List. 


. FROM 

MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


1 


With 8 Illustrations. 
Founded on Six 


CHINA & THE POWERS. 

A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 

By H. C. THOMSON, 

Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” Ac. 

With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 

“When Mr. H. C. Thomson wrote the letters which he has now gathered together in book form, it is 
highly improbable if he thought there was a remote likelihood that His Majesty’s Government would 
abandon its position of * splendid isolation’ and follow his advice to the extent of entering into a Treaty 
with Japan. Yet in forming an alliance with the little Empire over seas, the Government of this country 
took a step which was advocated-by Mr. Thomson in his book."— Daily New*. 

WORKS BY THE LATE 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the 

Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 

4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 

PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 

Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

Vol. III. 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 378 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Also in Three Volumes, priee 4s. each. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 

Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

’** The text of this book is taken from the volume on Cromwell in Messrs. GoupiVs Illustrated Historical 

Series. 

THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 

REVOLUTION (1603-1660). With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Epochs of Modem History. 

THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR, 1618-1648. With a Map. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Epochs of Modem History. 

OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by 

T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University, and JAMES 
TAIT, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History. With 5 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

HOMERIC SOCIETY: a Sociological Study of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Social Science in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Contents.— Introduction—1. Ethnic Environment—2. Industrial Organisation—3. Religious Ideas 
And Usages—4. Property—5. Marriage and the Family—6. Governments, Classes, Justice, Ac. 

TALES OF MY FATHER. By A. M. F., Author of “Foreign 

Courts and Foreign Homes,” and on the Banks of the Seine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents.— Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace— SL James’s—King William’s Death—Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Accession—The Duke of 8ussex—The Duke of Wellington—Berlin - Brussels—Old Friends—First 
Visit to the Prince of Wales—Queen Victoria—The Empress Frederick-The Emperor Napoleon III.— 
Imperial France—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barricades—The Face at the Window—The Wicked 
Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.I.P. 

SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By WALTER RAMAL. With a 

Frontispiece, “ Under the Dock Leaves," from a Drawing by Richard Doyle. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** It is no small achievement to cultivate to purpose a new plot in the poetic ground in which Blake's 
‘ 8ongs of Innocence ’ and Stevenson’s * Child’s Garden ’ have already grown. But Mr. Ramal may fairly 
claim to have done this, and his book must please anyone who can read it with sympathy."— Scotsman. 

THE FORAMINIFERA : an Introduction to the Study of the Pro¬ 
tozoa. By FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.8., F.R.M.8. With 14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo, 9s. net. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

CHARLOTTE. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Lady Margot,” &c. 

NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

*,+ This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 

44 A very cleverly written analysis of character. . . . Altogether a noteworthy book.”— Punch. 
“Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the best of modern novelists, to which 
* Charlotte ’ should add considerable lustre.”— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ ‘ Charlotte ’ will enhance Mrs. Walford’s already great reputation. It is an admirable, high-toned, 
and well-written book, and young ladies, of the ‘butterfly’ type especially, should mark the unexpressed 
but self-evident moral of the story ."—Aberdeen Free Press. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
LORD DUFFERIN. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES. 

Being some Account of a Voyage in the Schooner 
Yacht “ Foam ” to Iceland, Jan Meyen, and Spits¬ 
bergen. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPEECHES DELIVERED IN INDIA: 

1884-88. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

WORKS BY LADY DUFFERIN. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: 

Selections from my Journal, 1881-88. With Map. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also in 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, 24s. 

MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78; 

Extracts from my Letters Home, written while 
Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. With 
Illustrations from Sketches bv Lord Dufferin, 
Portraits, and Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF 
USE TO TRAVELLERS. 

THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE 

CHAPEL in ROME. By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH 
PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illustrations and a Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A scholarly handbook, which no visitor to the Six* 
tine Chapel should lie without.”— Magazine of Art. 

44 An excellent handbook for the visitor to Rome.”— 
Morning Post. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE- 

From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century* 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

44 Visitors to Florence will find admirable guidance as 
well as good literature in Mrs. Ady’s opportune volume.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 

44 A valuable guide to the art-loving traveller who goes 
to Florence ... a charming and instructive volume.” 
—Gtasgow Herald. 


NEW BOOKS. 

OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lord 

RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

I Just out. 

44 It contains much that will be read with interest and 
curiosity, since Lord Ronald has been privileged to 
know great numbers of the great and famous, and to 
know them upon terms to which few men can ever 
hope to attain. But the great attraction of the book 
will, no doubt, be the many pleasant, homely glimpses 
it affords of Queen Victoria. . . . The book is full 
of good things, and there is hardly a page that is 
uninteresting.”— Standard. 

FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A 

Memoir. By E. C. RICKARDS. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 

Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist, and 
musician, but was l>est known for her philanthropic 
work, especially in the city and county gaols, where 
for more than forty years she visited the prisoners and 
laboured to ameliorate their condition. 

A CHEAPER EDITION. 

IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns— 

Tuscan Types—The Tuscan Tongue, Ac., Ac. By 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, British Vice- 
Consul for West Tuscany. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Large crown, 8vo, 6s. net. [Ji«t out. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 

HIGH TREASON. A Tale of the 

Days of George II. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By 

EDITH W HARTON. Author of “ A Gift from the 
Grave,” 44 Crucial Instances,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Ilea4ly immediately. 


LONGMANS, GREEN <fc CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


JOHN MURRAY, 

Digitized by V. 


Albemarle Street, W. 
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JARROLD AND SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

TALES PROM TOLSTOI. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF COUNT TOLSTOI 

(The first of its kind in English). 

Translated By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 

'• They may indeed be understood by any, yet none but a master 
could have written them, so big with a great-hearted tenderness and 
love, and yet as gravely, as naively simple us the folk legends ;of 
the past."— Morning Post, 

READY SHORTLY 

MORE TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

Translated bv R. NISBET BAIN. With the latest Photogravure 
Portrait of Count Tolstoi and Biography brought up to Date. 6s. 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

TALES FROM GORKY. 

Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait and Biography of M AX IM GORK Y. 6s. 
These unique tales are fragments of a life more marvellous and 
piquant than any romance. He has recorded his experiences ami 
described his wayside comrades, under a thin veil, in a whole series 
of talcs, masterpieces of vivid realism, painted with a culm yet 
almost savage irony that Swift himself lias not surpassed. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

HALIL THE PEDLAR. 

(The White Rose-) 

By MAURU5 JOKAI. 6s. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. Translated by R. NI.SCET BAIN. 
With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 

" Full of colour and adventure. '—.-I(haunt w. 

*• Of all Dr. 16 kai‘s works * Halil the Pedlar' is perhaps the most 
fascinating. The achievements of Halil arc truly marvellous, ami 
are depicted with all the |>owcr of a master. The translation is 
excellent."— Westminster Krziesi. 

A FORCIBLE STORY. DEPICTING DYING VILLAGE LIFE" 

AUTUMN GLORY. 

Translated by Mrs. HELEN WAUGH. 

With a specially engraved Portrait of Rene Bazin. 6s. 

"We recommend * Autumn Glory.' A story of direct and forcible 
pathos, showing the countryman's desertion of the country ."—Patty 
F.xfress. ' __ 


treher ne’S hew n ovels. From the Sunday School Union’s 


London: 


JARROLD & SONS, 10 and II, 
Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE RANEE’S ROBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 
Irish Times.—" Distinctly interesting and readable.'' 
Daily Express .—“A well-devised and well-told romance 
of Indian life.” 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Globe .—“ The reader who does not.find much in the 
book to interest him must be difficult to please." 

THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 

By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph 
Marlowe.” 

Daily Mail.—" Incidents of the war between Great 
Britain and the Infant American Republic early last 
century are entertainingly told." 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRASER. 

Atherueum .—“The book is well thought out and dis¬ 
tinctly well written.” 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOYELS. 

“ MAD ” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MASON. 

County Gentleman .—“A very readable book." 

THE WOMAN OP ORCHIDS. 

By MARTIN DANA. 

Bristol Daily Mercury.—" The characters are skil¬ 
fully drawn." 

THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 

WIFE. By THEO GIFT. 

Birmingham Daily Gazette .—“ Well told and pathetic.” 

HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 

A FR^UNC? IN A FAR LAND. By HERBERT 

LONDON IN SHADOW. By bart Kennedy. 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Mabel collins <mrs. 

COOK). 

TH0R0UCHBRED- By Francis dodsworth. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. B. M. CHOKER, 
ENTITLED: 

JOHANNA, 

is now appearing in CRAMPTON'S MAGAZINE. 

A. TREHERNE& CO., Ltd., 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 


TWO BOOKS TO READ-EACH SIX SHILLINGS. 


A. T. /AUILLER-/"^OUCH'S 

Vg V. NEW 8TC 


STORY. 


T he tatestcotes 

Y y “It is a chan 


T 


charming tile, and will 
enhance Mr. Quiller-Couch's repu¬ 
tation.”— Daily Mail. 

HE EYES OfUiGHT. b,-Arthur 

Humorous, romantic, surprising." MOORE. 

Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY" 

May be obtained, singly, at 2<l. each, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6 d., on application to the Office, 43. Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1057 —MARCH, 1902.-2s. 6d. 

THE CHAM OF TARTARY. Bv TIS.—THE 
ROMANCE OF A SCOTS FAMILY. Bv H. CLIF- 
i FORD, C.M.G.—ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. III. 

| Bkb-link to Britsdown. — DIVIDED. By MOIRA 
; O’NEILL.—A RAILROAD TO INDIA —THE RE- 
1 GALIA OF ENGLAND AND THE HONOURS OF 
I SCOTLAND. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
I Bart., M.P.—OLD TOM LANSDON.-AMONG THE 
FIFE MINERS. Part II. Bv KELLOGG DUR- 
I LAND. — IMPRESSMENT FOR TRANSPORT IN 
! INDIA. By S. S. THORBURN.—THE CONQUEST 
I OF CHARLOTTE.-ARMY REFORM.-MUSINGS 
I WITHOUT METHOD: Virtue of several Kinds— 
j The Policy of Cecil Rhodes—Krcgeuism r. Great 
I Britain-The Road to the North —Kinolakf.—Lord 
j Bufferin'.— ANGLO-JAPANE8E ALLIANCE. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


No. 301. 


MARCH 1902. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING - A PAN-BRITANNIC MILITIA. By CLINTON E. DAW KINS. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS AN EMP1BE BUILDER. By HENKY BIRCHENOUGH. 

THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN By H. N. G. BUSHBY. 

THE TREATMENT OF UNTRIED PRISONERS. By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. K.C.B. 

(late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis!. 
THE APOSTLE OF MEDI0CR11Y. By WALTER FRF WEN LORD. 

WHERE THE VILLAGE GENTRY ARE : (1) By W. G. WATERS. (2) By Colonel A. F. P. HARCOURT. 
THE INCREASIHO EXPORT OF ENtlLAND’8 ART TREASURES. 

By CLAUDE PHILLIPS (Keeper of tho Wallace Collection). 
THE MASQUE OF “ ULYSSES.” By STEPHEN GWYNN- 

IS THE CROWNED KINO AN ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON? By the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
THE YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL SELF PORTRAYED. By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 

CONCERNING GHOST STORIES. By W. S. LILLY. 

WHO COMPOSED THE PARLIAMENTARY PRAYER. By the late Sir ARCHIBALD MILMAN, K.C.B. 
FAMINE AND CONTROVERSY. By O. M. CHE8NEY. 

A CHARTERED ACADEMY. By EDW ARD DICEY, C.B. 

LAST MONTH-THE CLEAN SLATE. By Sir WEMYSS REID. 


ZtSTETW LIST. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At la. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN'S FAGS: A School Story. 

By W. E. CUI.E, Author of "Barfield’s Blazer,” Arc., 
Illustrated. 

INTO STORMY WATERS: A Story for 

Girls. By Mrs. Hl-NRY CLARKE. M.A.. Author of "A 

High-School Girl," A:c. 

At Is. 

“RED NURSERY” SERIES. 

Small 4to, boards, illuminated sides. 

New Volumes Just Added. 

THE NEW PLAYFELLOW. By Gertrude 

H. M. VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 

STORIES from the PILGRIM S PROGRESS. 


Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. 
Illustrations by James K. Sinclair. 


With numerous new 


YOUNG ENGLAND. A Splendid Gift 

Book for Boys'. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 5s. Two Serial Stories. " The Emperors 
Trumpeter. ’ by Albert Lee. and "The Young Reporter." by 
William Drysdale. Stories of Life at the Great Public 
Schools, by the Rev. E. E. Bradford. M.A. (Oxonl. Illus¬ 
trated Papers on a Boy s Workshop, by George P. Moon. 
Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. (Oxonl. 
" Hearts of 1 lak " Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion. 
Papers dealing with the Birds. Animals, and Insects of 
our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth emulating. 
Sketches and Stories ol Life in Our Colonies. Stories of 
exciting Adventure by David Ker. Charles Edwardes. 
Argjll Saxby. K. M. Eady, George (‘.ale Thomas. Stories of 
School Life and Sports, by W. E. Cnle. B. M. Ait ken, Harold 
A\ory, Arc. 

THE CHILD’S OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty- 

eighth Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems, 
Arc. Profusely Illustrated. Serial Story* by Mary K. Murray, 
entitled "The Wonderful Castle." illustrated by Rosa C. 
Petherick. A new feature. Series of composite Scripture 
Pictures by M. Ayonb. illustrating the International B ble 
Lessons for the Year. "Comical Birds. Beasts, and Fishes.” 
illustrated by T. W. Could, ry. Besides these, there is an 
abundance of Stories and Sketches, and verses suitable lor 
Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puzzles. Arc., Arc. Paper 
boards, is.: cloth extra, is. 0*1. 

At la. 

“SPLENDID LIVES” SERIE9. 

Crown 3 vo. cloth boards. Nl.u Vf H UME JUST ADDED. 

THE STORY of CATHERINE of 8IENA. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lr>. 


By l l.oKI NCi: WITTS. Author of Trances Willard." &c. 

HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy’s 

Boot of Health. By WALTER X. EDWARDS, F.C.S. 
Cloth boards. 

At 9d. 

GEORDIE’S VICTORY. By Margaret 8. 

1 HAYCRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 

Illustrated by Harold copping. Cloth boards. 

At Bd. Net. 

NEW BOOKLET BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

THE SHINING HOPE. Charmingly 

Illustrated by Scott Rankin. Enamelled Illustrated Cover 
printed in Colours Silk Cord. 

57-50. Ll'DGATE HILL. E.C. 

From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 

JCST PUBLISHED. 

At 3a. 6d. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT & 

SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL By R. A. TORREY. Author 
01 “What the Bible leaches.’’ Arc., Arc. Demy 8vo, cloth 
ttoards. [SECOND EDITION. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Yance, 

D.D. Author of ** The Young Man Four Square. Imp. t6tno. 
cloth boards. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For Ministers, 

i Sunday School Teachers, and others. By Prof. AMOS K. 
Wells, Author of “Sunday School Success." Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards. (Sl-toND EDIT ION. 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 

Examples of Successful Lives. By EDWIN A. PRATT. 
Imp. 161110. cloth boards. 

At 2s. 6d. net. 

Fourth HDiiiov In the Press 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography*. By " Cl'THBEKT LENNOX." 
With Portraits and a tine Drawing by Scott Rankin. Crown 
8vo. cloth licurds. 

At Is. nst. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY: the 8tory of His 

Life. By DAVID WILLIAMSON. Author of "Gladstone, the 
Man." With Illustrations. 

At 2s. Bd. 

11 BOOKS FOR THE HEART.” 

l : cap. 8vo. cloth lioards, gilt top. 

NEW Voi 1 ME. 

THE CHRISTIANS GREAT INTEREST. 

By WILLIAM GUTHRIK. With .in Introductory Ei»r by 
Rev. ALEXANDER SMLI.I.IE, M.A. 

Booklet at Bd, 

A CALL to ARMS: Address to Yonng Men 

and Upper I-'onn Boys. ’ By HORACE G. GROSEK. Fcap. 
8vo, blue leathcrettc.'gilt top. 

Price 7e. Bd. 

BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 

Boys’ "Annuals " this is the l>est, as it is the newest. It contains : 
Five Serial Stories—"The Lone Star Kush," by Edmund 
Mitchell: "Contraband of War." by B. Aitkcn : "Cap’ll Nats 
Treasure.” by Knliert Leighton ; •* Chisholm's Chums,” a School 
Story ; and " The Secret of the Wondergat." by Ridgewell 
Cullum and Charles Wingrove. Fifty two Articles on the leading 
Athletic Record Holders. Arc., illustrated by well-known Artists. 
" How to Make": a Series of Articles on Carpentry. Modelling. 
Fretwork. Arc.. A-r. 


Loudohi ANDREW MELROSE 16, Pilgrim Street. E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


Important Notice. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

In crown Svo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


On MONDAY NEXT, March 3rd, 

“THE DAILY NEWS” 


Reprinted from The Academy, where they appeared under the title 

THINGS SEEN. 


WILL BE 

PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 12 PAGES. 


u Mr. Hind has a real sense of the beauty and the wonder in little external 
things, chance meetings and partings, contrasts of man and nature, the jolly 
humour of the streets, aDd the calm solitudes of the open road with “ the wind 
on t e heath, brother! . . . Mr. Hind always writes agreeably—with the gift 
of innuendo, which is the indispensable gift for writers of notes, intended to 
suggest moods r&ther than to describe them.”- The Timet. 

“ Without being anything of a visionary like Blake, Mr. Hind has the gift of 
double sight Behind quite common things and actions he sees another 
significance—he sees the irony, the contradictions, the humour, the laughter 
the disappointments and hidden affections that attend the average human soul, 
often unnoticed £y itself. And the art of his method is that he makes us, too,, 
see all these things without drawing special attention to them. . . . The little 
chapters have much the effect of lyrics—drama' io lyrics, dramatic monologues 
or idylls, if you will.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ We had supposed that these were the work of more than one hand, and 
congratulate Mr. Hind on the. variety of his experience and his faculty of 
vision. The irony of life, an idea prevalent with all modern writers, which the 
title suggests, runs through these glimpses without happily the drapery of 
jargon in which many moderns think it desirable to clothe it "—Athenenim. 

u Mr. Hind’s pictures are olever in an impressionist style, showing a keen eye 
for incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour."— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book will by its serious tone and much varied interest attract any 
thoughtful reader of refined taste.”— Seottman. 

“ His impressions are not hard, oold photographs, but vivid sketches suffused 
with half jocular human insight and half whimsical comprehension. Their 
satire does not hurt, their irony is mixed with pity; and, moreover, these 
pictorial sentiments have a softening and ‘ healing power ’ which is rare in 
contemporary literature. Many of these ehotet vuet are really short stories 
told with extreme terseness. 1 Courtesy,’ for instance, is a perfect conte. So is 
* Accident,’ the impact of whioh is as tremendous as that of an armour-piercing 
projectile. Indeed, it is almost too tremendous. It tormented my imagination, 
and made me feel real physical horror, the horror whioh turns one sick. Mr. 
Hind, however, does not often use his power remorselessly. ‘The Child ’ is an 
infinitely touching bit of sentiment, and I am not ashamed to say that I shed 
tears over ‘ Trust. —J. D. in The 8tar. 

“ Mr. 0. Lewis Hind has given his unhackneyed form a good start towards 
favour by filling it with oontents so fresh and suggestive as to make one wish 
that he had oast about ior a title of his own in plaoa of a variation on one of 
Mr. Thomas Hardv’s. And, after all, his book is not a book of ‘ Life’s Little 
Things.’ It is a book of Life’s Big Things, love and war, hope, hunger, 
ambition, fear, seised and reoorded in their little intmate manifestations. If it 
sncceed, one more good book will have oome to its own; and if it fail, at least 
we shall be delivered from a flood of tiresome imitations. Which shows that, 
after all, this is not so ill-made a world.”— The Outlook. 

“ The author of this volume has evidently been endowed with the faculty of 
seeing. He does not go about with his eyes shut to impressions. On the con¬ 
trary, he is keenly alive to the minutest incidents, words, sounds - sounds, 
words, and incidents which for thoughtless persons would have little interest 
and still less significance. . . . Full of variety, this book should appeal success¬ 
fully to a very large public—certainly to all really cultivated people.” -The 
Globe. 

“ Whether the subject be bright or gloomy, the impression left is so transient 
that the net result is always desire, not satisfaction. So we hurry on from 
sketch to Bketch, panting for some pleasure that is constantly within our grasp, 
and yet constantly eludes us, till from sheer exhaustion we lay the book down 
and vote the author a cheat. Never were sketches so tantalising as these.”— 
Daily News. 

“Mr. Hind is a practised observer living in a world that is full of spiritual 
adventure for those who seek it. His pieces are never mere memoranda, but 
have always an artistic intention, and their range is wide. Some of them are 
good stories told with an air, and others are the careful correlation of sensuous 
impressions. There are ideas, ideals, incidents, and arrangements of many 
kinds.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“Brief as the essays are, they mean so much more than they say; they are, 
indeed, so suggestive of the thoughts and emotions for which men and women 
have mostly to find their own answers, that one could not advise their hurried 
perusal.”— Glasgow HeraUl. 

“ Delicate, fragile, incidents and not stories; they appeal to the subtler 
perceptions, and generally with success.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ There is a peculiar recherche literary flavour about them all; they exhale 
an odour like pot-pourri, or lavender, or a whiff of new-mown hay, recalling old- 
time country scenes and incidents. Each one is clear cut like a cameo.— 

Sunday Times. 


A. & C. BLACK, 4, Soho Square, London, W. 


Concurrent with the Enlargement 

NEW FEATURES WILL BE INTRODUCED, 

AND OLD FEATURES WILL BE DEVELOPED 


SOCIAL REFORM 

THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
THE BOOK WORLD 

SPORT AND PLAY 

Will all be fully, honestly, and thoroughly discussed. 


There will be NO BETTING or TURF NEWS 

The policy of the paper will remain 
unchanged. It will advocate the cause of 
progress and liberty in all its forms with 
firmness, but without bitterness, so that in 
the w^rds of its first editor, Charles Dickens, 
it may at once “preserve its self-respect and 
be respected.” 

It will be the Paper for London. 

It will be the Paper for the Provinces. 

It will be a National Paper in the fullest sense. 

It will appeal to the Litterateur, to the Reformer, 
to the Financier, to the Sportsman, and to the 
Home. 

DO NOT FORGET THE DATE, 

MONDAY, March 3rd. 


Orders received at the Railway Bookstalls and all News Agents. 
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CHBTTO i IINDDS’I NEW BOOKS. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE GRAND BABYLON 

HOTEL. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “ The Gates of Wrath.” Second 
Edition. 

“The book may oertainly be recommended. . . . 
Lively and fresh.”— Yorkshire Pott. 

“An excellent tale. . ; ; Thrilling adventures." 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on producing a 
first-rate sensational story."— Daily Telegraph. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. 

CROKER, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” 
Ac. With 12 Illustrations by FRED. 
PEGRAM. Second Edition. 

“Mrs. Croker is always lively and entertaining, but in 
‘The Cat’s-Paw' she is even more than usually in¬ 
teresting. . . . The handling is wholesome, human, 
and genial throughout.”— Spectator. 

“Pamela Ferrara 1 b a delightful study ... An 
exceptionally clever novel."— Timet. 

“ Vivacious and entertaining."— Daily Cltronicle. 

THE OLD BANK. By William 

WESTALL, Author of “With the Red 
Eagle.” 

“ 8o clever and so spirited that no one will read it 
without a keen enjoyment."— Scotsman. 

FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. 

HINKSON, Author of “O’Grady of 
Trinity.” 

“ Most excellent reading.”—Sunday Timet. 

“ He has given us in the heroine of this story the 
most charming of his Irish girls. . . . Barney and 
Jimmy are the two most humorous personages we have 
met in fiction for a very long period.”— World. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 

By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of “ Meth¬ 
odist Idylls, Ac. 

“ A story of much movement and incident—a work 
notable also for itR strong, sterling drawing of character. 
.... All of them are drawn in lifelike, convincing 
fashion. . . . The scene where Miriam intercedes with 
the King fbr the pardon of her love is a fine piece of 
work."— Scotsman. 

“ There are love episodes that add greatly to the 
charm of the book, which is as sound as it is fascinating." 
— Sketch. 

A BLOW OYER THE HEART. 

By ROBERT MACHRAY, joint-Author of 
“ The Vision Splendid.” 

“ There is intrigue, excitement, and vivid interest. . . . 
The plot is good and very skilfully handled. . . . Will 
not fail to ‘ thrill ’ the habitual novel-reader delightfully." 
—Pall Mall Qaxette. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEYA- 

LIER. By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Author 
of “ Odd Issues.” [Shortly. 

MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of 
“ The Lesser Evil,'' Ac. f Shortly. 

A SLOW AWAKENING. By 

E. GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of 
“ Anthony Graeme." [Shortly. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. 

By E.W. HORNUNG, Author of "Peccavi.” 

[Shortly. 

MAZEPPA. By Fred Whishaw, 

Author of “A Forbidden Name.” [Shortly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

The 8tory or Jeremy Boyee. By E. Gray Wheelwright. 
Arthur, “Kingof England." By Itev. Canon Wood, D.D. 
The Latest Astronomical Heresy. By Rev. j. w. 
Cotton. 

Borne Generations of a Lincolnshire Family. By 
Rev. J. K. Floyer, F.8.A. 

The Fuero Jusgo. By A. R. Whiteway, M.A. 

44 Les Burgraves.” By Cecilia E. Meetkerke. 

The King of the Dandles. By Charles Wilkins. 

The Preacher: a Ghetto 8ketch. By Enoch Scribe. 
Some Memories of an Old Friend. By Zllia de 
Ladev£ze. 

Mr. 8wlnburne*s First Drama. By Ramsay Colles, 
M.A., LL.D. 

Britain's New Flora. By Sylvanus Urban. 

London: 

CHATTO & V1NDDS, iii, St. Martin's Lane, V.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 

Cassell & Co.’s 

FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 

THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA. 

By 8ir W. MARTIN CONWAY. With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 

By Sir KEHTSS BE ID. With 3 Bor- 
traits. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE NEAL SIBERIA. By J. 

FOSTER FRASER. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 

LIVING LONDON. Volume I. 

Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. Containing 
over 450 Illustrations from Photographs 
expressly taken, and from Drawings by the 
best Artists. 12s. 

KATE BONNET: The Romance 

OF A PIRATE’S DAUGHTER. By 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. With 8 Illus- 
trations. 6s. 

NAT HARLOWE, MOUNTEBANK. 

A Novel by GEORGE B. SIMS. With 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 

NKW BOOK. 

Principles of Western 
Civilisation. 

Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Timet.—" The book, which id striking and masterful, 
must take high rank in English speculative literature, 
and will for years give rise to controversies. It is singu¬ 
larly rich in original expressions, coined by the author, 
with reference to his own particular wants, yet certain 
to weld themselves in our literature." 


THE 

SCENERY OF ENGLAND 

AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 

By the Right Hon. LORD AVbBURY, 

F.R.8., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 

Daily Oranhie.— 11 Deserves the highest commendation. 
It is from beginning to end extremely interesting, and 
though it deals in great measure with scientific terms 
and dates, it is so written that the uninitiated reader 
may run and read to his unbounded delight and advan¬ 
tage along every page of the work.The work 

is beautifully illustrated." 


VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY. 

PDEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 

Translated into English Verse by 8 ir GEORGE YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Athenaeum.—" 8ir George Young has made his choice 
with excellent judgment, and his work is a valuable 
addition to our scanty stock of good verse translations 
from the French." 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 

THE W O R K ■ O F 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Reprinted (mm the First Editions. In Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. LATEST ADDITION : 

ESMOND. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 

VOLUME I. Containing 48 Beautiful 
Coloured Reproductions of some of the 
finest Modern Paintings in the Public 
Picture Galleries of Great Britain, with 
descriptive Text. Cloth 12s.; half leather, 
15s. 

THE AUTOMOBILE. From the 

French of GERARD LAVERGNE. Re¬ 
vised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 
With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d- 
net. 

CLADYS FANE. A Novel. By 

Sir WEMYB8 REID. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 

MECHANICS. SECOND SERIES. Edited 
by PAUL N. HA8LUCK, Editor of 
“ Work,” and “ Building World.” With 
about 1,200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


A List of Cassell d Company's List of 
New Volumes for the Spring Season 
will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON, 

And all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 

Price Is. CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

THE CLOSE OF A GREAT WAR. By th« Hod. J. W. 
ForUscue. 

EDWARD FITZOERALD OH MOSIC and MUSICIANS. 
By 0. W. Jam.a. 

WHO WROTE “PARADISE LOST”? 

THE RULER OF TAROIKA. By Harold Blndlou. 

A TYPE OF THE TOWN. By Ernut O. He "ham. 
BAMUEL RICHARD°ON, and OEOROE MEREDITH. 
AN OBJECT LESSOR. 

THAT STRAIN AGAIN. 

SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, and THE COLONIAL 
REFORMERS. 

SHEPHERDING ON THE HILLS IN WINTER. By 
W. T. Palmer. 

THE LEGION OF THE LOST. By John Oxenham. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, p^st 

The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

By W. GORDON McCABE. With Frontispiece Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 

“THE ROSE LIGHT LINGERED ON THE HILL." 
By WIHSTOH CHURCHILL, author of “Richard 

Carvel.” 

IN SAMOA WITH STEYEH80H. By O. STRONG. 
Illustrated. 

MARCONI AND HIS TRANSATLANTIC SIGNAL. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free,12s. 

The MARCH NUMBER contains: 

THE BOY RECRUITS. A long story complete in this 
number. By WILLIS B. HAWKINS. 

THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. Verse. By TUDOR 
JENK8. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

On Wednesday the Times published a two-column appre¬ 
ciation of Victor Hugo by M. Paul Bourget, in French. 
M. Bourget suggests that Victor Hugo’s primary qualities 
were two—a marvellous gift of adaptation and le don du 
rerbe . There were some characteristically French speeches 
during the ceremony at the Pantheon. M. Georges Leygues 
eulogised the poet who had “ clothed the French language 
with an incomparable splendour.” M. Leygues continued 
in this strain: “ He is epic, like Homer, and tragic, like 
.Eschylu8. He has the harmony of Pindar, the freshness 
of Theocritus, the verve of Juvenal,” and ended with: “ In 
the name of the French Republic I salute the memory of 
the glorious poet who made thought more free, the father- 
land greater, and humanity better.” Here is a choice 
passage from M. Hanotaux’s speech : “ He died. A shiver, 
a murmur ran from individual to individual throughout the 
city, over the land, and across the entire world. The world 
rose up extending to him its laurels.” 

Victor Hoqo had a double. He was a hawker of pencils 
in the Latin quarter, and for some years enjoyed no small 
measure of reflected glory in virtue of his remarkable 
physical resemblance to the poet. The big fore¬ 
head, the disordered hair, and the bushy beard of the 
later Hugo were his also. So striking, indeed, was the like¬ 
ness that he was able to extend his income considerably 
by posing as model for most of the Hugo portraits of 
commerce painted in Paris in the ’70’s and early ’80’s. 
Even cheap photographers found him sufficiently realistic 
for their purpose. He had his part, too, in creating the 
Hugo legend. In those days, as is well known, the poet 
was often to be seen travelling on the top of an omnibus, 
even during the most inolement of weathers. A bour¬ 
geois, on reaching home at night, would tell his wife 
proudly: “To-night I came along with Victor Hugo!" 
Then, in response to his spouse's exclamation of aston¬ 
ished incredulity, he would explain the tnomentous inci¬ 
dent thus: “ Yes, it was quite by chance—on the top of 
the omnibus. He shook hands with me! ” It was the 
hawker of pencils. In the evening Victor Hugo’s double, 
discarding his wares, used to frequent the cafes of the 
Latin quarter. There it was his custom graciously to 
accept refreshment of credulous strangers, who next day 
would be sure to boast to their friends that they had 
“ stood drinks to Pfere Hugo.” The . double, too. was 
sometimes a marital excuse for unwontedlv late hours. 
" How could I help it!” the aggrieved wife would be 
asked. “ I was at the cafe. Victor Hugo came 
in and I offered him,a ‘ bock.’ Then we talked literature. 
And you can understand that, with a man like him, it was 
not for me to get up and go first.” When Victor Hugo 
died his double suffered more than moat. And he was 


debarred from' the consolation of delivering a funeral 
oration. 

Mr. William Archer and Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs are pre¬ 
paring a Handbook—or Blue Book—the purpose of which 
is to give those who are interested in the National Theatre 
question all the data necessary for the formation of a 
competent opinion on the subject. Communications should 
be addressed to 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

A book, announced by Mr. Elkin Matthews, should save 
the editors of Literary Correspondence columns some 
trouble. It is called A Guide to the Best Historical Aovels 
and Tales. 


A complete German edition of the chief works of lluskin 
is being prepared under the supervision of Herr Wilhelm 
Scholennann, who is also engaged upon a German transla¬ 
tion of Pater’s Renaissance. 


We suppose there is a demand for bulky lives of living 
people. The supply, at any rate, is plentiful. A life of Lord 
Salisbury is the latest, “ very copiously illustrated and 
containing much new matter." 

In an amusing skit called “ Who Wrote Paradise Lostl ” 
in Macmillan's Magazine, the writer comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the real author of Paradise Lost was Oliver Crom¬ 
well, otherwise King Francis the Second. 

Mr. Stanhope Spriug asks .us to deny the rumour that 
he intends to transfer his business to New York. He is 
about to open a branch .house in that city, but he has no 
intention of removing his headquarters from London. 

Mr. Murray will publish, in April a book consisting of 
a series of letters written, during the years 1725-29, 
by M. C&sar de Saussure, «■ descendant of the French 
family of that name, who came over to England for an 
educational visit, and wrote a continuous and detailed 
nccount of what, he saw and did. The book is, in short, 
a description of London, its life and society two hundred 
years ago. After a residence of nearly five years in 
England M. de Saussure accompanied Lord, Kinnoull on 
his Embassy to Constantinople. These letters were shown 
to Voltaire, who, after reading them, wrote: " On ne pent 
trap reniercier Mans, dr Saussure de la haute quit a cue 
dr prefer an ouvraeje si a in a sunt et si utile.” 


Charles Dickens, when he became famous, was l>eset 
with MSS. by literary tyros anxious to have 1:is advice. 
“ I can assure you,” he says, an a letter dated 1847, “that, 
if.I rend one-fifth part of what is sent to me in this way 
I should Ik* able to do little, if anything, else.” But, 
despite many calls on his time, strangers again and again 
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approached Win successfully. To Mr. W. P. Snow he 
said, in >a letter soon to come under the hammer: “ I have 
reason to be very earnest in advising you to abandon all 
thoughts of literature as a .pursuit, and in expressing to 
you my firm conviction that if you do not you will devote 
yourself to a life of misery, hewrt-aohe, disappointment, 
and regret. Whether the substance of your book be true 
or fictitious is nothing to the purpose. If you cannot 
grace truth in the narration, and have not the faculty of 
telling it in writing, you should leave it untold, or leave 
it to the ohanoe of being told by someone else. If it 
were a reason for writing that what is written is true, 
surely there is nothing to prevent the whole civilised 
world from becoming authors, inasmuch as. every man, 
woman, and ohild has some truthful experience, and 
might, on such a plea, rush into print with it. . . . 

The sad consequences that flow from a mistaken trade 
present themselves frequently before me in terrible 
shapes.” .Snow replied in a letter of “ manly feeling.” To 
another literary aspirant Dickens wrote : “ The only addi¬ 
tional piece of advice I can give you is to concentrate on 
this pursuit all the patience that would be required in all 
the other pursuits of this world put together, and to lay 
your account with having it tried.” 

This week there was offered for sale at the Mart the 
lease of Syon House, Isleworth, the school whereto Shelley 
went in 1802, as a lad of ten, and to which he makes allu¬ 
sion in the dedicatory prelude to “ The Revolt of Islam.” 
An interesting question relating to this period of his life 
remains to this day unanswered. In later years the poet 
wrote an “ Essay on Friendship,” transcribed by Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, in which he speaks of “ a boy about my 
own age, of a character eminently generous, brave, and 
gentle . . . the being for whom 1 first experienced 

the sacred sentiments of friendship.” Hogg maintains that 
without question Shelley had in mind a companion at Syon 
House and not Eton. Among his school companions at 
Isleworth were Captain Thomas Medwin, Sir John Rennie, 
and a sensitive Sussex lad mentioned by name in Rennie’s 
Autobiography. To neither Medwin nor Rennie can the 
Essay have been addressed ; but possibly—probably even— 
the Sussex hoy of strange disposition and poor health is he 
with whom Shelley formed his first “ elevated and imagi¬ 
native ” attachment. 


Wb have still to wait, it seems, for Mrs. Gallup’s reply 
to her critics. In the article she contributes to the March 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine, Mrs. Gallup disa]>- 
points us with a general account of her work, and a good 
deal of downright padding. One of her statements, how¬ 
ever, reveals her mind. “ As intimated at the beginning, 
the value of anything I could say upon the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy resolves itself into a question of fact— 
Have I found a cypher, and has it been correctly applied ) 
I repeat, the question is out of the realm of literary com¬ 
parisons altogether. Literary probabilities or improbabili¬ 
ties have no longer any bearing, and their discussion has 
become purely agitations of the air: the sole question is— 
What are the facts!” The question is “out of the realm 
of literary comparisons altogether.” The microscope and 
the alphabet, between them, are to settle the business, and 
the result will be communicated to Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and the whole body of literary students in 
due course! But even Mrs. Gallup would concede, we sup¬ 
pose, that Lord Bacon was a literary man using a cypher, 
and not a eypherist blundering into immortal composition. 

Benjamin Swift writes “ snortingly,” as one might say 
in conversation, on “Philistinism” in the new and comely 
Scottish Art and Tetters. His plesi is the familiar one 
for liberty to the artist. Our own feeling is that the 


propriety of giving an. artist his head depends entirely on 
what that head contains. Brains and honesty will justify 
almost anything. The evil of “decadence,” as it is 
called, lies with the camp-followers, and, in the nature of 
things, the camp-followers of brilliant decadence are a 
thousand times more dangerous than the camp-followers 
of brilliant convention. They need to be watched. With 
this reservation we can, sympathise with Benjamin Swift 
in his wrathful remark that "it is an evil day when 
artists seek to conciliate rather than dominate the great 
intellectual plebs who have so poor a conception of Art’s 
purposes, and for the sake of concession and compromise 
convert their own brains into a public poor-house of 
effete ideas. It is better to be an image-breaker than a 
builder of wooden images ! ” 


Wb attempt elsewhere to define the position, as a 
scholar and a writer, of the late Dr. Gardiner. He was 
a writer whose works emerged for the most part volume 
by volume, and his appeal to the general render was 
rarely, perhaps never, instant. Anyone who wishes, how¬ 
ever, to understand his qualities could not do better than 
obtain his small book, What Gunpowder Plot Was, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Longmans in 1897. It was a brilliant 
answer to Father Gerard's What RV?x Gun powder Plot? 
Father Gerard had attacked, very effectively, the tradi¬ 
tional account of the Plot, and he claimed also to have 
established probable grounds for the opinion that the 
Minister of the day, Cecil, nursed the Plot for purposes 
of his own. Referring to both books, we remarked at the 
time : “ We can only say that, having men from Father 
Gerard’s book filled with assurance that, whatever did 
actually happen, the general course of the traditional 
narrative, at any rate, was henceforth incredible, we have 
his adversary’s reply with our uprooted notions once 
more upright and hearty.” A feature of Dr. Gardiner’s 
examination of the subject which must have been accept¬ 
able to his Catholic opponent was his tribute to the con¬ 
spirators. of whom he wrote: “ No candid person can, I 
imagine, rise from the perusal of these sentences [Winter’s 
confession] without having his estimate of the character 
of the conspirators raised. There is no consoious assump¬ 
tion of high qualities, but each touch aB it comes 
strengthens the belief that the men concerned in the Plot 
were patient and loyal, brave beyond the limits of ordi¬ 
nary bravery, and utterly without selfish aims.” Dr. 
Gardiner’s work stood alone. It Lad the magisterial 
quality of absolute thoroughness, and in its substance 
it out-distanced the powers of nearly every critic. 


Wb have frequently of late deplored American methods 
of literary advertising. But what shall we say to the 
following, which we dip from live Westminster Gazette : 

IS MODERN POETRY READ ? 

“ One of the largest and most representative book¬ 
sellers in town are taking 200 Copibs of ‘ Ulysses.' This, 
they say, is three times as many as they would have takeu 
of a new poem by Tennyson, four times as many as for 
one by Swinburne, six times as many as for one by 
Browning .”—Daily Express. 

The Daily Express ought not to print such twaddle, but 
in adopting it Mr. Lane has shown even less discretion. 
Such an advertisement reduces the publishing of new poetry 
to a farce—a farce, however, which does not amuse. The 
grammar of the advertisement might, at any rate, be 
correct. 


A year or more ago Lady Grove wrote a magazine 
article on middle-class English, which excited a good deal 
of protest. Its tendency to a certain social priggishuess 
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was certainly not attractive. In the March Cornhill Lady 
Grove returns to the attack, with an article on “ Social 
Solecisms ’’ in which, after professing herself unrepentant, 
ahe deala with a number of habits of speech in a way which 
we find to be 00 the whole leas irritating, though some 
'of her views are strong and peculiar. She is for pro- 
n< incihg coffee corfy, but finds it difficult to do so now 
naturally: 

A highly refined’writer of fiction will, in depicting 
•his low-life scenes, make his barbarians say, I’m orf. 
And when one sees the word spelt like that as a sign 
of the coarseness and ignorance of the character, the 
writer has betrayed his own. hideous, mincing mispro¬ 
nunciation of the word, which the ruffian has enunciated 
quite as it should be. 

It is perhaps not worth while to argue whether corfy 
is desirable or correct, since it is certainly become impos¬ 
sible. Here is one of Lady Grove’s caustic passages : 

Some self-respecting pieces of furniture would, I am 
sure, resent being called, and refuse to recognise them¬ 
selves, under certain names. It must, for instance, have 
been remarked by every observant person the partiality 
that certain people have for the word “ couch.” Does not 
couch ’ raise up in the mind's eye the horsehair atroci¬ 
ties of the lodging-house and the country inn—in com¬ 
pany with a “chiffonier,” a mysterious meuble I have 
never identified, but occasionally heard of—and seem 
utterly inapplicable to one’s own reposeful sofas ? Why, 
too, does the word “ mirror ” sound so out of place, when 
the more cumbersome double-barrelled “ looking-glass ” 
sounds quite appropriate? An “easy-chair” is used by 
the same people who talk about a “couch," and the room 
conjured up by anyone using the expression has quite 
a different aspect from one containing “arm-chairs.” 
Among their household goods there will be knife- 
sharpeners “for table use”; “rests” for the carving 
knife and fork ; basket-mats under the dishes, which 
will blossom out into d’oyleys underneath the oake at 
tea, and everywhere, when possible, on smart occasions 
paper-lace mats. Glass shades on every possible and 
impossible object, coloured wine-glasses, “jingles” on 
the chimney-piece, plates hung on the wall (an abomina¬ 
tion), fans put to tho same incongruous use, basket cake- 
holders, of course. Lamps with voluminous shades, that 
are left in the room in the day-time, and in the summer 
time " grate decorations.” 


One of Lady Grove’s best points is her remark: “ It 
r.lways strikes me as a little jarring when people talk 
to one about ‘your husband’ or ‘your wife.’” It is 
jarring, though it might be difficult to say why. Lady 
Grove says: 

V* as it in Thackeray’s Book of Snobs where Jones, hav¬ 
ing married “Lady Dulcima Tomnoddy,” is greeted by 
Smith after the marriage with the hearty inquiry, “ Well. 
Jones, and how's your wife?” returns the cold response, 
“ Do you refer to Lady Dulcima?” and is scored off. as 
the raconteur thinks, by the reply, “Oh, I thought she 
iraa your wife? ’ But although Jones showed question¬ 
able taste in his method of snubbing Smith, I can quite 
understand Jones’s feeling of annoyance. If a person 
has got a name, it is just as well to use it when inquiring 
after him, and it savours of the cottage, condescension, 
and the Lady Bountiful when you insist upon the rela¬ 
tionship of and to the person you are addressing. 

In the same magazine “ An Old Fogey ” draws an enter¬ 
taining contrast between the club or Bohemian life of 
to-day and that of twenty-five years ago. Tea-planting 
in Assam during that period had obliterated his memory 
of the cheerful and free-and-easy intercourse of his youth, 
and hence ho sorely misses the old joviality and facile 
comradeship. The men who sat with olav pipes and 
tumblers of spirits before them have departed. “And 
how they talked! They wero the last survivors, some of 


them, of a great conversational age, a time when men 
niet together as they used to do in the days of Addison 
and in the days of Johnson, as in those of Scott and 
Hazlett, for the purpose of exchanging ideas. It is a 
custom that seems to Lave vanished while I have been 
growing tea in Assam.'’ Invited by a modem young man 
to dine with “The Jolly Beggars,” he was surprised to 
find that the entertainment was to take place, not in a 
tavern in the Fleet Street region, but in the Byzantine 
Saloon of the Megatherium Hotel. Counting, however, on 
a rollicking evening, he went, and was surprised to find 
himself in a company of four hundred evening-dressed 
folks of both sexes. The guests of the evening were Pro¬ 
fessor Chumpohop, the author of a .treatise on the dietetic 
peculiarities of the Marquesas Islanders, and a lady covered 
with diamonds, who, he ascertained, was a popular writer 
of fiction. At home, he soon discovered, "The Jolly 
Beggars ” lived in an atmosphere of Philistine calm. It 
is not, perhaps, difficult to identify “The Jolly Beggars.” 


From New York: 

Literary Boston is just now seriously discussing the* 
question whether a poet to be of long-lived fame must 
be moral. 

* * * 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is engaged in revising and 
enlarging his bibliography of Omar Khayyam for a new 
edition of his Multivariorum Edition of The Rubaiyat, 
which will be brought out this spring by L. C. Page and 
Company. Mr. Dole, whose address is Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., will be grateful for any information regarding new 
material for this work, such as new editions in English 
and foreign languages, magazine articles, and the like. 

• * * 

The publisher.) of The Man with the Rake will give 
$250 for the best and brightest review, notice, or criticism 
of the book (friendly or otherwise), to consist of not less 
than five hundred, nor more than five hundred and’ fifty 
words. This amount will be paid to the successful com¬ 
petitor on Match 31, 1902, by a certified check. 


There may even be those among our readers who will 
unkindly seek to •identify the hero of the following pas¬ 
sage : 


I have lately made the acquaintance of a leading 
member of the new school. He is a very active person, 
who has founded a number of literary clubs. The at¬ 
tention of the world is not infrequently invited to ‘his 
doings. “ Mr. Vincent Ropemin will preside at the 
monthly House Dinner of the Asterisk Club on Thurs¬ 
day.” “ Mr. Vincent Ropemin will read a paper before 
the Society of Typewriters on Literary Copyright in 
Venezuela, with special reference to the rights of British 
authors." “ Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Ropemin gave a de¬ 
lightful reception at their charming home in Brompton 
Crescent the other day. The .pretty rooms were crowded 
with literary and theatrical celebrities, among whom I 
noticed, etc. The hostess looked lovely in pale blue 
with.sequin trimmings.” “Mr. Ropemin informs us 
that his latest journalistic venture, the Ladies’ Rattle, is 
proving a phenomenal success.” “ Mr. Ropemin has 
gone to Constantinople to work up the materials for his 
new novel on the subject of the Empress Theodora.” 
With all these preoccupations, Mr. Ropemin is not a 
vivacious companion. He is a wearied gentleman, pre¬ 
maturely bald and grey, with anxious eyes, and he pre¬ 
sides at the sj»arkling entertainments just alluded to 
with all the gaiety of a mute at a funeral. When I 
dine with him in serious state at Brompton, with a 
grizzled bejewelled lady on my right hand, and on my 
left the portly wife of Sir Haverstock Hill, that, noted 
City magnate, I realise that many things have changed 
since I left England when Lord Beaconsneid was Consul. 


“ More respectable, but a great deal duller,” is “ Old 
Fogey’s ” judgment on the new Bohemians, comparing 
them with the old. We have heard that judgment before, 
and never saw reason to dispute it. 
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Some literary grievances ■which were unavoidably crowded 
out of our issue last week are interesting. “ A. G. ” 
writes from Worcester: 

It seems to me a real grievance that publishers should 
be compelled to gift the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
Oxford, the University Library, Cambridge, the Advo¬ 
cates' Library, Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
with one copy each of every book they publish. Not 
merely is a special tax imposed thereby on, a particular 
trade for the supposed benefit of society at large, but the 
librarians, being allowed no discretion as to what they 
house and catalogue, are obliged to store up and per¬ 
petuate, at great and unremunerative expenditure of public 
funds, much utterly worthless literature, at great strain 
also on the resources of their institutions. The result is, 
no doubt, a set of complete reference libraries of English 
books, if the public freely availed itself of the boon, but 
there is no reason why the publishing fraternity should 
provide it, even if. as is argued, they know beforehand 
the obligation they will have to incur. 

This is an old contention,; but we are not aware that the 
grievance rankles continuously in the breasts of pub¬ 
lishers. ■ The advantages seem to us to be great, and if 
the disadvantages accumulate unduly, they will probably 
suggest a better remedy than could be devised on the 
spur of the moment. The work of deciding what ought 
to be kept and what rejected would probably be in itself 
both expensive and onerous; for were a system of selec¬ 
tion adopted nearly every book would still have to be 
brought under examination. 


Bibliographical. 

We are threatened with yet another book on Dante and 
the Dirina ('nmmedia, this time by Mr. Payling Wright. 
The subject, evidently, is inexhaustible. It was only the 
other day that Mr. Paget Toynbee gave us his Studies and 
Researches in Dante, and some of us have still to master 
The Tearhinys of Dante as expounded by Mr. Charles 
Allen Dinsmore, an American writer, and published 
recently by Messrs. Constable. The English literature 
concerning Dante is indeed becoming rather too big a thing 
even for the enthusiasts. Even during the last decade, 
how many additions have been made to it! I will name 
only some of them. In 1900—W. V. Vernon’s Headings 
in the Paratliso, following up his Readinys in the Inferno 
(1894), Bose E. Selfe’s With Dante in Paradise, and 
E. G. Gardner’s Dante’s Ten Heavens. In 1899—E. Wil¬ 
son’s Dante Interpreted, and J. F. Hogan’s Dante. Aliyhteri. 
In 1898—R. A. Cote’s Dante’s Harden, C. M. Phillimore’s 
Dante at Ravenna, and Karl Witte’s Essays on Dante. In 
1897—L. 0. Kuhn's Nature in Dante’s Dirina Commedia, 
and a Defence of the Dirina Commedia by W. Flower. 
In 1896— E. Moore’s Studies in Dante. In 1895— 
A. J. Butler’s Dante's Time and Work, H. Delsner’s Dante 
and Modem Thouyht, and C. Tomlinson’s Dante, Beatrice, 
and the Dieina < 'ommedia. In 1898—Lucy A. Paton’s 
Character of Dante as Revealed in His Writiuys, and G. A. 
Scartazzini's Companion to Dante. During the same 
period we have had new editions of the books on Dante by 
Dean Plumptre, Mrs. Oliphant, J. A. Symonds, and W. T. 
Harris (The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Dirina Commedia), 
to say nothing of the new editions of English translations 
of the Works. 

I see some worthy person has been writing an additional 
stanza for'the National Anthem, to be sung on the occasion 
of tlie Coronation. Is not this sort of thing too obviously 
a part of the duty of the Poet Laureate—a member of the 


Royal Household, and emphatically Laureate to the Crown 1 
It will be remembered that no less renowned a Laureate 
than Lord Tennyson wrote,"by Royal request, two stanzas 
which were sung as part of “ God Save the Queen ” at a 
State concert in connection with the Princess Royal’s mar¬ 
riage. These were printed in the times of January 26, 
1858, and, being little known, may here be quoted: 

• 

God bless our Prince and Bride 1 
God keep their lands allied, 

God save the Queen ! 

Clothe them with righteousness, 

Crown them with happiness, 

Them with all blessings bless, 

God save the Queen. 

Fair fall this hallow’d hour, 

Farewell our England's flower, 

God save the Queen ! 

Farewell, fair rose of May! 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless thy marriage-day, 

God bless the Queen. 

These are not so very brilliant that Mr. Austin could not 
equal them if he tried. 

The new edition of the Works of Ruskin which Mr. 
George Allen lias in preparation is to be supervised, it 
seems, by Mr. E. T. Cook, “ under ” Mr. A. D. 0. Wedder- 
bura, K.C. The word I quote may, in view of Mr. Cook’s 
well-known capacity as a litterateur, and, in particular, of 
his Studies in Ruskin (1890), strike some people as 
singular. Mr. Wedderbum, however, has been a devoted 
Ruskinite from his youth up. He wrote an appendix to 
St. Mark’s Rest (1877-84), but is best known, of course, as 
the editor of Arrows of the Chace, a collection of Ruskin’s 
letters to newspapers (1880), and as the editor of On the 
Old Road, a collection of magazine articles by Ruskin 
(1885). It is pleasant to see that he retains his old interest 
in Ruskin, who, one is reminded, wrote a preface to Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the National Gallery, 
in which “ the Master ” is freely and intelligently quoted. 

When French writers pay us the compliment of dis¬ 
cussing any of our men of letters, they sometimes show 
themselves a little singular in their choice of subjects. 
Their latest selection is “ le po4te Edward Young,” whose 
Niyht Thouyht* thrilled its author's contemporaries, but is, 
I should say, rarely handled nowadays by the English 
reader. A more acceptable selection was that made a few 
years ago by the Frenchman who produced a biographical 
and critical study of “ Seasons ” Thomson—the most 
elaborate that has been given to the world. Even Thom¬ 
son, perhaps, is not much read in these times, but at least 
he has more vitality than Young. 

The graceful sonnet which Mr. Watts-Dunton has just 
addressed to Mr. George Meredith, and which appeared the 
other day in the Saturday Renew, reminds me that 
Mr. Meredith has not received many poetical celebrations. 
The compiler of The Poet's Praise recalls to us Robert 
Buchanan’s couplet in The Outcast • 

George Meredith might serve my turn 

For thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 

But that is not very much of a tribute. 

The resemblances between the titles of novels and of plays 
are becoming more and more numerous. “ Caesar's Wife ” 
is the name of a piece to be performed at Wyndham’s 
Theatre; and As Cwsar’s Wife is that of a story which 
Mr. John Long published last week. Again, Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett announce a tale to be entitled The 
Silent Battle, and “The Silent Battle” was the title of a 
drama produced some years ago at the Criterion. 

The Bookwork. 
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Reviews. 

Humour—Old in Bottle. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes. (Frogs, Ecclesiazusae). Edited, 
translated, and explained by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 
(Bell. 15s.) 

This, though the first volume to appear, will ultimately 
make the fifth of the series of six volumes in which Mr. 
Rogers renders, annotates, and expounds the comedies of 
Aristophanes; and if the succeeding volumes are as good 
as this, Mr. Rogers will have done much towards the 
purging of the sins of the old “ Bohn’s series.” His verse 
translation runs easily, with a nice appreciation of the 
varying metres, and is often so close to the original that 
for many lines together the English is within a hair’s 
breadth of the Greek. Of the ease of his verse we shall give 
examples incidentally. His notes too—and Aristophanes 
require as many notes as w ill be needed by the book of a 
Drury Lane pantomime if it is recovered and issued two 
thousand years hence—are adequate for everyone who has 
the framework of the matter in his mind. And the intro¬ 
ductions tell one—given the same condition—as much as 
one need know of the dates and circumstances of the 
productions. Indeed, the process by which Mr. Rogers 
proves the production of the Ecclesiazusae to have taken 
place a year earlier than is usually supposed, is an admir¬ 
able instance of close historical reasoning. Altogether this 
volume gives the promise of a complete “ crib ” to Aristo¬ 
phanes, which will take very high rank in the list of 
English commentaries and translations. 

We use the word “ crib ” with intention; for it is 
scarcely likely that this translation will ever be more than 
the stick to the scholar who has already enough Greek to 
make a crutch. The average English reader who has 
missed a classical education resents the effort of shifting 
his point of view’ from the England of to-day to the 
Athens of the fourth century b.c., with its political 
squabbles, of which he knows not the import. He would 
not understand the jests, gibes, and parodies, and a joke 
which has to be explained in half a column of close print 
loses its sparkle in the decanting. From the modern 
reader's standpoint the Aristophanic comedies are made up, 
roughly speaking, of four elements. First, there is the 
obscenity. We place this first, because Attic comedy 
originated in the Phallic songs, and an Athenian 
audience was conservative enough to insist on the 
maintenance of the tradition. And when Aristo¬ 
phanes—in the Clouds and the Birds— tried to cheat 
them of this element, he failed to win the prize. 
But there is nothing morbid about this obsce¬ 
nity ; it is frank and elementary, and persists to¬ 
day in chalk upon blank walls. Moreover it must be 
remembered that, at least in the days of Aristophanes, 
women were not present at comic performances. On this 
point, which has been disputed, Mr. Rogers in his com¬ 
mentary is clear and conclusive. Secondly, the Aristo¬ 
phanic comedies are spattered with skits and parodies of 
contemporary philosophers and poets. These the modern 
reader can hardly be expected to enjoy, for such wit must 
come pat to the occasion and be seen on the instant. But 
does it not illustrate the high and universaLlevel of culture 
in Athens that the whole male population could laugh at a 
twisted line from a play of /Eschylus, hold their sides at a 
caricature of the views of Socrates, and appreciate the 
pushing of Euripides' peculiarities to absurdity ? Can you 
imagine an audience of Englishmen drawn from all classes 
which would show such intimate knowledge of contem¬ 
porary philosophy and poetry, recognising on the instant 
an inverted Herbert Spencer or the exaggerated feet of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips ? The Athenians, of course, had not so 


much to read as we. But they had much of import to see 
and hear, and they pondered and remembered. Thirdly, 
Aristophanes gives the modern reader the most intimate 
glimpses into the life of his time, the comings and goings 
of the citizens, the household ways, the characters of the 
city—for everybody knew everybody else in Athens—the 
obverse and personal side of the public life of the moment. 
But here again the English reader is rather helpless with¬ 
out the framework of knowledge drawn from graver 
historians. There is, however, a fourth element in the 
comedies, appearing less in some and more in others. It 
is the. humour which taps the very springs of human 
nature and society, and is curiously the same without 
reference to time or place, whether it occur in the theatre 
at Athens or at the Savoy Theatre, Strand, London, W.C. 
And if the English reader wishes to trace this persistent 
element through twenty and more centuries he cannot do 
better than read the Ecclesia ; usie —the Women's Parlia¬ 
ment. The element of obscenity is there in full measure, 
but Mr. Rogers has veiled it in translation so deftly that 
only a glance at the opposite page—on which the Greek is 
conveniently printed—reveals the fulness of its presence. 
This is on the whole the most modem, so to say, of the 
comedies of Aristophanes; for the idea of the dominance 
of Woman is somehow claimed by the present age, which 
forgets that the intellectual copyright of Aristophanes has 
not yet expired. Anyhow, stripped of the eternal element 
of obscenity and the casual elements of contemporary 
parodies and manners, the Ecclesiazustr has that undying 
element of fun which the inversion of the sexes provides, 
which in our day has given us Besant’s Uerolt of Man 
and the Savoy Princess Ida. You may fill the list from 
the intervening centuries. 

The play, in parts, might have been written yesterday. 
Praxagora—the leading lady—is the New Woman of 
Athens. She induces her fellow-women to assume false 
beards, steal their husband’s clothes, and occupy the Pnyx, 
which was the Athenian House of Parliament. Here she 
makes a speech to prove that things are grossly bungled 
by men, who never know their own minds. 

I move that now the womankind be asked 

To rule the State. In our own homes, ye know, 

They are the managers and rule the house. 


Praxagora is at first most conservative in her estimate of 
women’s ways—an estimate which Mr. Rogers thus 
tempers to the English reader: 

They bake their honied cheesecakes as of old ; 

They victimise their husbands, as of old ; 

They still secrete their lovers, as of old ; 

They buy themselves sly dainties, as of old ; 

They love their wine unwatered, as of old ; 

They like a woman’s pleasure, as of old ; 

Then let us, gentlemen, give up to them 
The helm of State, and not concern ourselves, 

Nor pry, nor question what they mean to do ; 

But let them really govern, knowing this. 

The statesman-mothers never will neglect 
Their soldier-sons. And then a soldier’s rations 
Who will supply so well as she who bare him ? 

For ways and means none can excel a woman. 

It must be remembered that Praxagora wears her beard 
and speaks as a man. Can you not imagine an English¬ 
woman of to-day speaking those concluding lines about— 
well, the Remount department ? And then comes the 
touch which no comic writer could ever resist. The 
chorus of women in beards sings : 


Get we our tickets, and 
Sit we together, and 
Choose the front rows. 

Vote we whatever our 
Sisters propose. 

Our sisters ! my wits are gone gleaning ! 

Our “ brothers,” o^ojur^c, was my pie$njrijp 
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But when the rule of woman is established, Praxagora’s 
conservatism vanishes. Free love (on the woman’s side) 
is instituted, and, as the ladies ingenuously argue, no 
youth would wantonly beat an old man under the new 
system for fear of being disrespectful to his father, so that 
the innovation will make for order. But reciprocity 
between the sexes is not complete. Here is the decree of 
the Woman’s Parliament—again discreetly veiled by the 
translator: 

Be it enacted , please to listen, you, 

By us the ladies : if a youth would woo 
A maiden, he must first his duty do 
By some old beldame; if the youth refuse 
Then may the beldames lawful violence use 
And drag him in, in any way they choose. 

Now this enactment might lead—it does lead—to the 
greatest embarrassment, such as could hardly be adapted to 
our own stage. But the underlying and undying humour of 
the situation appeals. Here again is, perhaps, the most 
modern touch of the earliest play that noted the eternal 
war of the sexes. A maid enters: 

But tell me, ladies, where my master is ? 

I mean the husband of my honoured mistress. 

There is no living husband of a prominent wife who does 
not dread to hear that line. And if Mr. Gilbert or Captain 
Basil Hood invented another Women's Parliament we will 
wager that neither of them could resist the temptation to 
write it. 

Finally, we wish to congratulate Mr. Rogers on his 
adequate and altogether admirable presentation of a classic 
in modern dress. This volume will find its rest on the 
handy shelf of every scholar who is lucky enough to acquire 
it; and we rejoice to learn that the materials for the com¬ 
panion volumes are ready. 


Philosophy Made Easy. 

Principle* of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin Kidd. 

(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

Tub reader who proposes to accompany Mr. Kidd through 
his new work, must gird up his loins for an ambitious 
journey. Of this the title gives due warning, and though 
Principles of Western Civilisation is introduced to us as 
“ the first volume of a system, of evolutionary philosophy,” 
we very soon learn that this does not indicate that it will 
be concerned with the mere outlines of the system, or with 
the ascertainment of the first principles upon which it is 
to be based. All that it appears to mean is that Mr. Kidd 
finds the writing of evolutionary philosophy a congenial 
occupation, from which he has no intention of desisting. 
We have every confidence in Mr. Kidd’s industry : our only 
fear is that he should find that he has left himself no 
fresh worlds to conquer. For he has already summed up 
the significance of human history. We are already far on 
our journey when the first dim glimmer of monotheism 
reveals itself to us in ancient Egypt, and we are still some 
way from our goal when the Standard Oil Trust astonishes 
us with its lurid glare. When Mr. Kidd finally leaves us we 
are in full career “ towards the future.” It is a long road, 
and at every step we are reminded that we are in the 
throes of a “cosmic stress.” But we get along, upon the 
whole, with surprising ease, thanks to that best of all path¬ 
finders, a biological principle. 

Mr. Kidd’s main argument may be stated in a few words. 
The progress of. man is an evolutionary development, 
effected by the working of the Principle of Natural Selec¬ 
tion. Now 

the very essence of the principle is that it must act 

in the manner in which it produces the most effective 
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results. It must act through the medium of the larged 
numbers. The qualities in favour of which it must, in 
the long-run, consistently discriminate are those which 
most effectively subserve the interests of the largest 
majority. Yet this majority in the processes of life csn 
never be in the present. It is always, of necessity, the 
majority which constitutes the long roll of the yet unborn 
generations. 

Consequently, the type of social structure, which is “ natu¬ 
rally selected,” is that which most efficiently subserves the 
interests of this majority in the future, that which has, in 
Mr. Kidd’s language, the greatest “projected efficiency.^ 
But before this valuable quality of “ projected efficiency ” 
can be successfully cultivated we have to attain to a state 
of “military efficiency,” and throughout the process of 
this attainment it is the present which reigns supreme. In 
ancient Greece and Rome the “ ascendency of the present 
was absolute, for the goal of the times was military effi¬ 
ciency. But Europe, throughout the Christian era, has 
been the battlefield of the present and the future. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the present has generally had the better of it, 
though it has had an occasional mauvais quart d’heure in 
the course of the “ cosmic stress.” But the contest has 
provided a long succession of “remarkable spectacles,” 
whose true significance has at length dawned upon the 
evolutionary philosopher. But even he has his limita¬ 
tions, and “ the spectacle which presents itself at the 
present day ... is one which waits for the scientific 
imagination of the historian of the future to do full justice 
to it.” Pending his appearance, the scientific imagination 
of the evolutionary philosopher of the present proceeds to 
do what it can in the way of description: 

It is that of the hosts of the great army of progress 
which has fought the hard-won battles of Liberalism in 
the past, of that army upon which rest the sole hope 
and promise of Western Liberalism in the future, jf that 
cause whose very life in the past has been the inner 
knowledge that the meaning of Liberalism is, in the Irst 
resort, the meaning of that system of life which has -’ me 
down in Western history from the beg nning of our era 
standing grim, silent, scornful before the professors who 
know only the materialistic interpretation of history. 
It is an army which moves not. Restive, sullen, majestic, 
it waits for the restatement of its faith in other terms. 

It need wait no longer. Mr. Kidd has thundered forth 
“ Projected efficiency! ” as who should say, “ Quick 
march! ” and the faith of the grim, silent, scornful, restive, 
sullen, majestic army is restated. 

A principle so “cosmic” deserves examination. We 
have seen that Mr. Kidd derives it in the first instance from 
Natural Selection, and proceeds to apply it as a formula 
to interpret past history and anticipate future develop¬ 
ments. It thus becomes susceptible of a double test—in 
its source and in its results—and it appears to us that it 
is liable to a double refutation. 

“We may go so far as to say,” Mr. Kidd tells us : 

that under the law of Natural Selection . . . the 

interests of the individual in those adjustments “ profit¬ 
able to itself,” which filled so large a place in the minds 
of the early Darwinians, have actually no place, except 
in so far as they are included in, and have contributed to, 
this larger end in the future. 

But to say this, is to render natural selection the most 
unintelligible, and, therefore, the most unnatural of all 
things. For the individual which is fittest to survive, and 
which is therefore selected by nature, is necessarily one 
enjoying some present advantage in the struggle for life. 
We cannot explain the development of the eye by natural 
selection unless we can show that even in its first most 
rudimentary form it was of practical utility to its possessor. 
It was this immediate present utility which must have 
determined the persistence of the “ variation ” from which 
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it sprang, not the services which it was destined to render 
to generations unborn, who might use it to read the works 
of Mr. Kidd. It is only by means of the. interests of the 
present that natural selection can subserve the interests of 
the future; but Mr. Kidd speaks of the “ necessarily in¬ 
herent antagonism involved between the principles govern¬ 
ing the two classes of interests.” 

And Mr. Kidd’s principle appears to us to break down in 
application, for it leads him to falsify history. The great 
bulk of his book consists of a historical account in which 
everything is deduced from his initial formula. There is 
110 easier way of writing history, but there is none more 
fallacious. It leads Mr. Kidd to see the sole secret of the 
success of Rome in her exclusiveness, and to dismiss all 
those strongly opposed tendencies which were far more 
characteristic of her with the airy phrase, “ But this was 
not the real spirit of Rome.” It leads him to say, with 
vague thought ill-matched to emphatic expression, “ it was 
the present that had reasoned in Greek philosophy. . . 

It was the present which had . . . found intellectual 

shelter for its vices under the name of Epicurus.” Worst 
of all, it leads him to treat as reactionaries many of the 
greatest contributors to the cause of progress, for no better 
reason than that their ideals will not square with his per¬ 
sistent formula. 

Mr. Kidd's new work, like his former one, will no doubt 
enjoy a considerable popularity. He is a painstaking and 
industrious writer, and he treats of subjects which are of 
interest to everyone. And his very faults will probably 
continue to contribute to his success. His thought is 
shallow, and its presentment plausible; he dresses it in 
formulae which constant repetition fixes firmly in the 
mind; he adorns it with much rhetoric, and makes 
strenuous assertion of its novelty and profound significance. 
The reader will find his notions already fashioned to a 
shape convenient for quotation, and can wander through 
his diffuse paragraphs without ever submitting to the 
strain imposed on the mind by Bubtle or unfamiliar pro¬ 
cesses of thought. It is philosophy made easy, for which 
there is always sure to be a ready market. 


The Idea of God. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

By Sidney Herbert Mellone. (London and Edinburgh: 

Blackwood. Gs. net.) 

It may fairly, we think, be reckoned among the health}' 
signs of progress and expansion in modern philosophical 
thought that it is no longer impossible, or even difficult, 
to discuss the bases of religious belief with equanimity 
and freedom. There was a time, not so very far remote, 
when well-meaning people, who desired to consider them¬ 
selves, and to be considered by others, as " religious,” 
shrank with a certain apprehension and suspicion front 
anything like rational and scientific analysis of the foun¬ 
dations of their faith; any such process seemed to savour 
of irreverence, to suggest, indeed, “the thin end of the 
wedge ” of scepticism. Nor was this unintelligent attitude 
confined to any single sect or following. It infected the 
whole body of believers, the Independent not. less than the 
Catholic; and it probably did more in its time to divert 
the younger generation from religious interests than any 
indirect apathy or direct opposition. For the last century 
has been marked, above all things, by the spirit of inquiry, 
and beliefs and convictions whioh were unable to with¬ 
stand inquiry have been inevitably subjected to rather 
rough treatment. Truth, it has been gradually under¬ 
stood, Ui not likely to avoid or withdraw from investiga¬ 
tion. 


That this sort of prevarication is now almost at an end 
the philosophical and religious literature of the last ten 
years abundantly suggests; and the thoughtful, sane, and 
stimulating little volume before us is another evidence of 
the reasonable, critical spirit in which problems of 
faith are now discussed by those who are directly respon¬ 
sible for the religious education of the people. The author 
is a Presbyterian minister; he examines in mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of St. Andrews ; and 
the book itself is the outcome of a series of lectures 
delivered at an unseotarian institution in Pennsylvania. 
With the particular application of various theories we 
have nothing to do; the interests of the Acadbmt are, 
of course, essentially literary, and it is no part of our 
duty to discuss the rivalries of tenet and dogma. Indeed, 
Mr. Mellone fortunately frees us from any such necessity. 
The cardinal merits of his book, and those for which we 
particularly desire to commend it, are its scholarly and 
ethioal breadth of view and its freedom from anything 
like sectarian or partisan animus. It is a book that deals 
philosophically and logically with the central problem of 
religious thought, and it may be read with interest and 
profit by students of any class or persuasion whatsoever. 
Being very concise and closely-argued, it makes in certain 
passages rather strenuous demands upon the attention 
and intelligence of the reader, but it is never really diffi¬ 
cult or crabbed. It puts an interesting and far-reaching 
argument in vigorous and compact language, and contains 
in a modest space considerable material for thought and 
discussion. 

The theme of the book is the idea of God. What is its 
source? What is its meaning? The Rationalists have one 
reply, the Mysticists another. Is it possible to reconcile 
the two answers, and 1 to arrive at a sound philosophical 
standpoint with reference to the fundamental belief in 
deity? In setting out upon his task Mr. Mellone assumes 
a directly personal method. He selects five thinkers of 
the last century—theorists widely divergent from one 
another in intention, and, indeed, in many respects mutu¬ 
ally antagonistic. He analyses their views until he 
arrives, in each instance, at what he conceives to be their 
essence or spirit; and then, by a method of comparison, 
he shows that ini each and all there is somewhere implicit 
the idea of a God and tire necessity of His existence. The 
subjects chosen are Newman, Martineau, Comte, Spencer, 
and Browning, a diverse company indeed! Each of these 
is subjected to careful consideration, and by the contribu- 
lion of each the argument of the book is almost stealthily 
advanced until (in the author's own phrase) “an arch of 
thought” is constructed, with Newman and Martineau as 
the two opposite poles ; Comte and Herbert Spencer above 
them, facing one another ; and Browning as the keystone. 
It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to give 
even an outline of the various processes by which the 
arch of argument is completed, but we must at least try 
to convey some idea of the general effect of the completed 
work. Mr. Mellonea first contention emphasises the neces¬ 
sity and paramount importance of experience as the 
ground of all religious l>elief. A faith which cannot be 
referred to experience for support is inconceivable: but 
experience and the empiricism of the school-men are of 
very different complexions. There are two kinds of 
experience, physical and spiritual. The Positivists would 
confine intellectual activity to the first; but, in point of 
fact, spiritual experience, founded on the emotions, the 
finer senses, and the exercise of judgment, is actually 
more real and more significant than that which is grounded 
merely upon sight and touch. The danger, however, is 
that experience may be too rashly interpreted without the 
eiercise of reason. It is to this eagerness to be explain¬ 
ing spiritual impulses before they have been logically 
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analysed that so miuoh error and fanaticism are due. 
Reason works with experience, sifting and directing it; 
and reason itself is fostered and fitted for its task by 
work. The wider the activity of the spirit, the broader 
will be its outlook; and so expedience, reason, and energy 
work together to the perfection, of the soul of man and 
the training of its ideals. Further than this; when the 
soul is trained, as it were, by the athletics of experience, 
reason, and energy, it will begin to realise its own possi¬ 
bilities, and with that realisation it will perceive in itself, 
suddenly revealed by occasional flashes of spiritual inspira¬ 
tion, that sense of the Divine in man from which alone it 
is possible for man to argue logically to the Divine which 
is both in nature, as natural, and transcending nature, 
as supernatural “When thought comes with a rush of 
inspiration on the mind of the man of genius: when, in 
the experience of very holy and saintly men, infinite hopes 
and aspirations flow in upon the soul, raising it above 
the littleness and narrowness of life, quelling every 
ignoble thought, silencing every baser passion; or when 
the call for some great act of self-sacrifice has arisen, and 
the sense of duty triumphs over all lower impulses, and 
the deed of heroism and self-devotion is done—in these 
and like experiences there are premonitions of a larger, 
diviner life within this nature of ours.” 

The quotation is from Caird’s Gifford Lectures , and the 
ideal presented is very much that of Tennyson’s Arthur: 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again. 

That is indeed the perfect picture of a perfectly-attuned 
and spiritually complete humanity. 

We have attempted no more than a sort of analytical 
interpretation of the main theme of this interesting and 
well-ordered argument; there are, of ooursc, many things 
to be said in amplification and extenuation of some of its 
details. Viows of the book will naturally differ with 
different temperaments; nor would we be taken to endorse 
all Mr. Mellone’s criticisms and ooudusious. But we can 
at least promise the intending reader that he will find 
in Mr. Mellone a theologian singularly free from prejudice 
or bias, and a logician of great lucidity and no little dia¬ 
lectical skill. Such a book as this—brief, spirited, and 
scholarly—is bound to stimulate thought, and may well be 
of direct service to the diffusion of that broad-minded and 
sincere religious enthusiasm which can accept Newman 
and Martineau, Comte and Browning, with equal interest, 
finding in each some broken light of that, evasive truth 
towards which the thought and imagination of the ages 
are always slowly but surely progressing. 


Five and Five. 

Fire Stuart Princesses: Maryaret of Scotland — F.lizabeth <>j 
Bohemia—Mary of Oranye—Henrietta of Orleans — 
Sophia of Hanover. Edited by Robert 8. Rait. (Con¬ 
stable. 12s. fid. net.) 

Five Oxford scholars sitting down to write the lives of five 
Stuart Princesses!—bless us, Agnes Strickland did this 
sort of thing on a much larger scale, single-handed, or 
helped only by her sister. She wrote these very Lives, 
too, if we are not mistaken—some of them certainly, 


When we find that the five Oxford biographers gratefully 
acknowledge the help they have derived from Miss Strick¬ 
land and Mrs. Everett-Green our initial surprise is not 
diminished. However, there is another side to the 
matter. Historical research has done something since 
these accomplished ladies drew the same portraits, and it 
is clear that the Five have been over the whole field of 
authorities. But while availing themselves of all old and 
new help they have wisely followed and maintained the 
popular and picturesque method of Miss Strickland. 

Four of the princesses selected were nearly related. This 
fact suggests that it was properly the work of one writer to 
set forth their lives. And, indeed, the disadvantages of 
the division of labour crop up visibly now and then. For 
example, Mr. John S. Cyprian Bridges’ opening remarks in 
his sketch of Henrietta of Orleans, which stands fourth in 
the book, seem rather belated: they would have been 
more in place at the beginning of the first sketch, or, 
better still, in the preface. We cannot rid ourselves of the 
idea that the authorship of this volume is over-weighted; 
but the book as a whole is most agreeable reading, and 
the photogravure portraits which embellish it are 
excellent. 

It would serve no important purpose to consider the 
sketches seriatim. We have dwelt the longest on Mr. 
R. H. Hodgkin's capital account of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
that beautiful, frivolous, worldly daughter of James I. 
She is interesting to Londoners. Two taverns, the 
“ Queen of Bohemia ” and the “ Palsgrave,” long kept 
her memory green near the Strand, and even to-day the 
name of Craven Buildings perpetuates her sojourn with 
the Earl of Craven in Drury Lane. But the name and 
site will soon be lost in the new boulevard. 

To love London, to be absent from it nearly fifty 
years, and at last to return to its streets, must always be 
a strange experience. It was the Princess Elizabeth’s, 
and events combined to give her going and returning a 
world of sadness. In the summer of 1613 she went down 
the Thames, a bride of sixteen, amid delirious farewells. 
Cannon ro-ared from the Tower as the bridal barges swept 
past on the tide, bearing to Germany the young couple 
who were the hope of the Protestant Union. Behind 
them sank the spire's of Shakespearo’s London. Seven 
of his Plays had been given at Whitehall in their honour. 
The Court had wearied itself in rejoicing, and almost 
every poet had lost his head. Bacon had devised a 
masque which the King declared ho was too sleepy to see, 
and Donne had evolved the amazing line: 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon there. 

At Margate Lord Howard of Eftingluuu awaited the flotilla 
with fourteen war-sh.ijis, that were robed in silk and 
velvet. So to their kingdom went the Elector and 
Electress. 

Forty-eight years later, under cover of the night, the 
Queen of Bohemia, as she pitifully called herself, sailed 
into London. Her father, James I., whom she had not 
seen since her wedding, lay in the Abbey : her brother, 
Charles I., whom sho remembered only as a baby, had 
been beheaded outside the very Hall in which she was 
betrothed ; her nephew, Charles II., had extended to her 
no welcome ; her husband was dead; her children were 
cold to her; her hair was grey. Kor was this all. Her 
country, which she remembered by the peace and beauty 
of Coombe Abbey and Windsor, had been devastated by 
war, and all the Elizabethans were in their graves. Why 
had she quitted London ! In the interval the cares of un¬ 
practised royalty, the intrigues of half Europe, and all the 
losses, flights, and sorrows of the Thirty Years’ War had 
gone over her head. 

Happily, peace and competence were not denied to the 
mother of Prince Rupert. Charles allowed her £12,000 
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a year, and ter devoted admirer, the Earl of Craven, 
entertained her in the great house which stood where 
Craven Buildings is now threatened by the London County 
Council's crowbar. She was still every' inch a Queen; and 
there clung to her person the glamour of much worship 
paid to her, and much gallant blood shed for her, by her 
counsellors and champions. Where beauty represents a 
principle, what will men not do? A few could recall the 
day which had made Elizabeth the angel of Protes- 
tantism and the fairest bride of England. But now, 
• like a ghost from another world,” says Mr. Hodgkin, 
she moved for about nine months amongst the busy 
Londoners and the merry-making courtiers” of the 
Kestoration. Pepys kissed her hand, and pronounced her 
a debonair but plain lady. The King brought her to the 
theatres. Early in 1662 she resolved to rent Leicester 
House from the Earl -of Leicester, but she moved into it 
oniy to die. “ It seems the Fates did not think fit that 
I should have the honour—which, indeed, I never much 
desired—to be the landlord of a Queen,” wrote the Earl 
to a friend. She died on February 13, 1661-2. On the 
17th the Queen, of Bohemia was buried by torchlight in 
the Abbey, and over the London which had seen her go 
forth young and come back old there broke that nmht a 
storm of thunder and lightning “ as never was seen the 
like in any man’s memory.” 


(Johnson. 


The Art of Shakesp eare. 

A Japanese Romance. By M. F. Hutchinson. 

6d.) 

JW* of a Feather. By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. (Johnson. 

A Rustic Maid. By Lucy Whitehead. (Johnson. 6d.) 
The Mirror. By Rosina Filippi. (Johnson. 6d.) 

D'athor the Emperor? and A Sprig of White Heather. 
By Ease Cooper. (Johnson. 6d.) 

These six pieces continue the series of “ Carpet Plays ” for 
amateurs which Mr. Lucian Oldershaw is editing for Mr. 
Brim ley Johnson. They do not, however, show any strik¬ 
ing improvement upon the two pieces which we reviewed 
rome mont hs ago. Their mediocrity is almost impassioned. 
Perhaps for this very reason they will appeal with special 
force to their publie. The psychology of Amateur Dramatic 
Societies is profoundly interesting, and deserves the atten¬ 
tion of students of morbidity. No man of science has vet 
ventured to explain the undoubted fact that, acting bein ' 
admittedly a great art, the averago mental development of 
members of these societies is lower than the nvera-e 
mental development of the larger circles in which they 
live, move, flirt, manage banks, and have their being. We 
would suggest that a comparative study of the photographic 
groups reproduced week by week in the ladies’ papers 
might throw light on the question. It is indubitable that 
members of Amateur Dramatic Societies really prefer to 
perform in mediocre pieces, and evince an active hatred 
for any dramatic work which rises above the perfect com¬ 
monplace. It is also indubitable that they can never v’*e\y 
a piece in its entirety, and are incapable‘of definin'- what 
they mean by the word “ plot.” Thirdly, it. is indubitable 
that they unconsciously divide the substance of drama into 
three parts: — 

1. Sentiment— i.e., sentimentality. 

2. Comedy— i.e., “ comic relief.” 

3. “ Character.” 


An example to illustrate the last is the tatterdemalion 
part in Mr. Louis N. Parker’s curtain-raiser, " The Man in 
the Street,” a piece which owes its considerable popularity 
in the A.D.S. world to Mr. James Welch's “character” 
portrait of the grimy wandering minstrel. 


Mr. Lucian Oldershaw, as “ sometime secretary ” of the 
O.U.D.C. (an institution which we must except from the 
full severity of the foregoing remarks), is aware of his 
public, and he has certainly been fortunate in meeting with 
the desired mediocrity. But we think he might have been 
more fortunate in the particular sort of mediocrity which 
he has obtained. “ A Japanese Romance ” is described as a 
“ play for girls,” probably for girls’ schools. But the time 
of performance is two hours, which is about seventy-five 
minutes too long for the endurance of either the performers 
or even a speech-day audience. Further, there are six 
scenes, including four changes. Can such a piece fairlv be 
called a “ carpet play ” ? These are practical disadvantages 
which strike at the very existence of the play. It is a 
musical play, and a note says: “ The songs will go to airs 
in any of the well-known Japanese operas, and it is felt 
that anyone producing the play would prefer to make their 
[«'c] own choice.” We respectfully doubt whether the fol¬ 
lowing stanza would “ go to ” any air: 

Bising swiftly great God of Night 

Called loudly to ling’ring Day, 

My rule begins, I come, I come. 

Tossing deep shadows grim and grey. 

Tedious in action, and abounding in Japanese-English of 
the most trying and monotonous kind, “A Japanese 
Romance ” would need all the talent and colour of Daly’s 
Theatre to render it even moderately effective. If it were 
relentlessly shortened, and coaxed into two scenes and fifty 
minutes, as it might be, we fancy that it would pass muster. 
There is a certain prettiness and skill about it here and 
there. 

Another Japanese play in our bundle is Miss Rosina 
Filippi’s “ The Mirror.” This is “ for children ”; it plays a 
quarter of an hour; it shows three characters ; it is utterly 
simple. In fact, it is iust what it ought to be, and a long 
way above its fellows. The humour about the mirror is of 
that infantile, elementary kind which small children really 
do appreciate. ' 

A towering example of what a carpet-play ought not to 
be is Elise Cooper’s “ Death or the Emperor? ” It might bo 
a short story by Balzac, or a curtain-raiser for M. Antoine, 
but a successful drawing-room play, never! The scene is 
a cottage interior on the Island of St. Helena. The date is 
May 5, 1821. One of the speaking parts is for a child of 
five ; another part is that of an extremely old woman : 
another is that of an old soldier of Napoleon, who is in ltd 
throughout the piece (like Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “Be¬ 
yond Human Power”), and talks French. The idea of the 
tragedy resembles that of Maeterlinck’s very difficult play, 

“ The Intruder.” The time is towards evening; a terriblo 
thunderstorm rages; and the Emperor, at Lotigwood, is 
dying. In the cot tage the old soldier, whose fate has alwavs 
been involved with that of the Emperor (they were born "in 
the same hour, in Corsica), is also dying. The old woman 
sees invisible death approach ; the child of five sees invisible 
death approach ; then the sick soldier springs out of bed 
and fulls dead. The tempest is stilled, and news arrives 
that the Emperor is no more. Curtain. Alt this, if you 
please, on a carpet. Under the very best scenic conditions an 
A.D.S. would assuredly come to grief over “ Death or the 
Emperor?" The piece, curiously enough, is rather well 
done. With a child of genius aged five. Duse ns the aged 
woman, and Mr. H. B. Irving as the soldier, it would pro¬ 
bably create nearly as much sens it ion as the famous “ Mort 
du Due d'Enghien.” 

The volume by Mr. Fitzgerald comprises two very brief 
masques in verse for children : we have not discovered 
that they have any positive qualities. The remaining tv.o 
pieces, “ A Sprig of White Heather ” and " A Rustic Maid,” 
are of the usual run, and turn on love, courtship, marriage, 
misunderstandings, and coincidence—especially misunder¬ 
standings and Coincidence- 
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More Fables. 

Fables J'or the Fair. By One of Them. (Bullen.) 

iEsop, like all solemn persons, like Ollendorff and Maeter¬ 
linck, like Mr. Barlow and Henry the Eighth, was a fore¬ 
doomed victim of burlesque. Burlesque, be it said, leaves 
him none the worse and mankind a little the merrier. Our 
contemporary, the Westminster Gazette, may be congratu¬ 
lated for the publicity it accorded to the jeux d’esprit 
collected in this little volume. 

Here is an example : 

There was once a Woman who Had the Opportunity of 
Marrying Either of Two Brothers she Preferred. Since 
they had Both of them Good Points she decided to Consult 
their Sister as to Which in her Opinion would Make the 
Best Husband. “ I think,” she said, “that I shall Take 
John. He is so Good.” 

“ But,” said the Sister, “ He Gobbles his Soup and 
Sugars his Lettuce. To say nothing of Buttering his 
Bread in Slabs. We have Never been Able to Teach him 
Better.” 

“ But he Beads Browning so Beautifully,” cried the 
Woman. 

“ You will Hear him Eat Soup Oftener than you will 
Hear him Read Browning,” Baid the Sister. . . . 

“ I am Sure he would Give his Life for Me,” cried the 
Woman. 

" If you will Pause and Consider," replied tho Sister, 
“ you will Realise that the Probabilities of his being Called 
upon to Do that are very Few indeed. Whereas the fact 
that he is very Careless about Brushing his Clothes will 
be Daily Apparent to you.” 

Then Henry is discussed: 

‘ How do you Know," said the Woman, “that in some 
Tremendous Spiritual Crisis he would not Fail Me ? ” 

“ I Don’t,” the Sister loplied. “ We have Never Had 
Any of Those in the Family. I should Not Marry with a 
View to having Them, I Think. But you are Certain to 
have Soup.” 

“ Very well," said the Woman, “ if that is your Advice 
I will take Henry.” Which she Did, and Lived Happily 
ever Afterwards. 

This teaches us to Take Care of the Manners and the 
Morals will Take Care of Themselves. 

The capitals are, no doubt, a help to the humour here 
and in the remainder of the book, but they are not essen¬ 
tial, and in their abundance aro not, of course, character¬ 
istic of any fable writ by sober sage. It is a pity that the 
fable quoted errs in length. The lettuce and clothes- 
brushing are gratuitous. All burlesques should rigorously 
obey the technical laws of the form they mock; and it is 
a law of the fable that it should bo written with a nice 
thrift of words. 

It is not, of course, necessary to regard these fables as 
burlesques, except incidentally, as in such parodies of 
proverbs as “ Digestion is the Better Part of Valour,” or 
“ It’s Well to Be on with the Old Love Before you are oft 
with the New.” 

In the fable we quoted a sort of shabbily genteel wisdom 
is alike sprightly and unanswerable. In those which treat 
particularly of women—who seem in the writer’s thinking 
still to regard matrimony as a prize—the conclusion is 
generally irrefutable from the standpoint offered. .Esop 
would doubtless have granted his approval to one or two. 
\n intelligent Jew would approve of them all. The sex 
errs, it would seem, in being too clever—especially in posing. 
There is the woman, for instance, who had a “ Theory that 
Men did Not Care for Too Much Intellectuality in her Sex.” 
But she made the mistake of overdoing the role of ignorant 
charmer, and at last the Man who had been buying her 
violets and chocolates said : “ Nay nay, this is Too Much. 
Not to Understand Ibsen shows that you are a Good 
Woman . . . but not to see Much Sense in Shakspere 


implies that you are Uneducated.” “ And he did not Call 
Again.” Side by side with so rare an example of snob-cut 
humbug we may place the fable of the singer who sang 
“ Annie Laurie ” in a muslin gown to a country audience. 
“‘ Goodness alive!’said they, ‘is that all? Our Jenny 
knows that Piece.’ But the rival wore Silver Brocade and 
sang in German and French, whereupon the Country Paper 
remarked that ‘ it was a Real Pleasure to hear Old 
Favourites Rendered with Such Spirit.’ ” “ This teaches 
us that When in Rome we should Do as the Romans 
Don’t.” Now that is quite as true as the proverb it inverts, 
and shows us incidentally a seldom-noted use of intelli¬ 
gent parody. Thought regains its elasticity by playful 
violence to stereotyped apothegms and instances. In a 
small way the fair fabulist whom we have noticed con¬ 
tributes to a general release from moral heavy weights. 
But she is untouched by spirituality, and gives her clever¬ 
nesses too much to the support of middle-class valuations, 
and she prefers to satirise the mistakes of insincerity 
rather than insincerity itself. 


Quite English. 

A Sailor of King George. The Journals of Captain 

Frederick Hoffman, U.N., 179.'!-1811. Edited by A. 

Beekford Bevan and H. B. Wolryche-Whitmore. 

(Murray. 12s. net.) 

Tins book, written in 1838 in sight of the Frencli coast, 
and now printed for the first time, is a sailor’s straight¬ 
forward, line-ahead account of his life, compiled with a 
refreshing disregard for literary style. Its value lies in 
the fact that the life of Captain Hoffman is typical of that 
of many British sailors who have passed under the ugly 
archway known as the ” Sally Port. ” at Portsmouth on 
tho way to their ships—that artery through which the 
blood flows straight front the naval heart of Britain. 

Joining Il.M.S. “Blanch” at an early age, without any 
preliminary training—he had never seen a line-of-battle 
ship before—Captain Hoffman served through the 
Napoleonic war, enjoyed much fighting in the West Indies, 
convoyed the last fleet of slave-ships from Sierra Leone to 
Barbadoes, and saw Nelson's famous signal fly at Trafal¬ 
gar. His shi]>s took as many prizes as could be decently 
crammed into a boy's romance ; they total during the time 
he served from midshipman to, captain eighteen sail, 
including a frigate, a 24-gun ship, and a line-of-battle ship 
of 80 guns. It is true that, he was once captured off Cuba 
and entertained for a few weeks by a courteous Governor, 
and went aground near Ktaples on the “ infant ebb of ai 
spring tide," which naturally led to a lengthy detention 
at Verdun, but these are incidents which a self-respecting 
romancer with the warning of The Swiss Family Robinson 
before his eyes must have paralleled. Indeed, the. rapidity 
with which French and Spanish flags were hauled down 
at. this period is almost amazing: there must have be-cn 
something very workmanlike altout the api>earance of 
our ships, which impressed the enemy 90 firmly with the 
idea that our flag, not theirs, was the fixed point. Admiral 
Yilleneuve was brought alongside the “Temnant” (on 
which Hoffman was serving as Senior Lieutenant of the 
lower dt“ck quarters), supposing her to be the " Victory,” 
and upon being told that this was not Nelson's ship he 
exclaimed : " My God ! you are all Nelsons ! ” and this 
seems to have expressed the feeling with which a King's 
ship was regarded. 

The flotilla of Napoleon's “Army of England” had no 
terrors for Hoffman : he only regrets that he has to give 
up better things to watch " that never-to-be-forgotten, 
good-for-nothing, rotten flotilla, to see Dover pier, the 
lighthouse, and the steeple of Boulogne, to cross and 
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recross from one to the other to provoke an appetite”— 
“ the old woman’s terror,” he contemptuously called it, 
which made him oruise “like an armadillo on a grass- 
plat, there and back again.” 

His estimate of and advice to Napoleon may be quoted 
iu the light of recent lengthy biographies: 

Oh, Bonaparte! I charge thee fling away ambition ; 
it is, unfortunately for the world, thy besetting sin. It 
cannot continue for ever, and you will be brought up with 
a severe round turn before you are many years older— 
such is my prophecy. 

An Italian dinner to this typical Briton, despite his 
name, is “ more shadow than substance,” and provokes 
an appetite; oafe-au-lait is “milk bedevilled,” and the 
tapestry and white flags with which Paris decked herself 
to welcome Louis le Desire seemed to him “ nothing more 
than sheets and tablecloths.” 

At Sheemess, on one occasion, Captain Hoffman (not 
being invited to dinner with the Admiral) “ repaired to 
the principal inn and ordered some fish and a boiled leg of 
mutton and mashed turnips.” “ * It is very extraordinary, 
gentlemen,’ replied the head waiter, when we mentioned 
the articles we wished for dinner. ‘ There are thirteen 
different naval parties in the house, and they have all 
ordered the same.’ ” It may be objected that these 
memoirs are the boiled mutton and turnips of literature ; 
perhaps so: but, as the head waiter said, “our mutton is 
excellent,” and we are quite eager to sit down with the 
“ thirteen naval parties” to such fare. 


Other New Books. 

Tudor and Stuart Love-Songs. Selected and Edited by 
J. Potter Briscoe, (tiiy & Bird. os. net.) 
Another addition to the innumerableness of anthologies, 
which inevitably covers ground that has been covered 
before in other ways. Still, the period chosen as the 
limit of the book is judiciously calculated to hoop in the 
best love-songs before the beginnings of modernity, and 
to make the book good there needed only wise selection. 
Of course, in so fruitful n j'eriod it would require a genius 
of wrong-headedness to avoid producing a collection of 
many masterpieces, and the anthology is full of good 
things. Not only, however, does one shake the head at 
1 'missions, but (a more tangible thing) there are only too 
many insertions which give one pause. “Of the writers 
of love-verses,” says Mr. Briscoe, in his introduction, 
“William Watson occupied a very high, probably the 
highest, position during the time of Elizabeth.” Does 
Mr. Briseno mean Thomas Watson, whom he represents 
by one 1 yi ic ; The render w ill rind it difficult to credit, 
this remarkably sweeping statement alter reading that, 
nowise very distinguished lyric. Campion could have 
lidded many finer songs than the one hero linked with 
"Cherry Hipe." And of the eighteenth-century poets, from 
Vanbrugh to Parnell, not one deserved his place in such 
an anthology on the merits of the pieces cited. Indeed, 
when his course is not. charted for him 1 , Mr. Briscoe shows 
a tendency to second-best things. He lias included sonnets 
by more than one poet. Why, then, did ho not some of 
Sidney's great love-songs instead of the unnotable lyrics 
he has chosen ! The anthology is not a had one, but it 
disappointingly misses the chance of being a very good 
one.- 


English Tales in Verse. With an Introduction by C. H. 
Herford. (Blaekie. .'is. (id.) 

This is an anthology which, takes us by its austerity of 
judgment and its entire absence of apology. There is an 
Introduction by Mr. C. H. Herford, quite masterly as a 
ieview of English narrative poetry, which says not one- 


syllable as to the motives which have guided the selec¬ 
tions and exclusions. Indeed, it makes no reference to 
the .book it introduces, and leaves us wholly ignorant 
whether Mr. Herford or another be responsible for the 
making of the book. The object of the dubious compiler 
is to collect representative specimens of the best that 
English poets have done in the metrical tale. But he 
has obviously resolved on two principles—firstly, that 
only complete poems shall be given; secondly, that too 
little be may give, but he will not give too much-. The 
entire book shows only seven poets—Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare, Dryden, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Keats, and William 
Morris. It is a splendid severity of abstention, too rare 
for us not to admire, if wo dissented from it. There is 
but one inclusion against which we can cavil. But wo do 
marvel why Shakespeare’s “ Rape of Lucrece ” is in the 
anthology and Marlowe’s <“ Hero and Leander ” banished. 
Perhaps because Marlowe’s poem is incomplete. But the 
" Rape ” is surely not a great narrative poem in any sense. 
Of course, we might ask, Why not. “ The Ancient Mariner” 1 
Why not the " Eve of St. Agnes ” rather than “ Isabella ” 1 
and a number of other questions. But we are so satis¬ 
fied that we have got good work, and that the author had 
considered method iu his omissions, that our mood is not 
interrogative. 


<i iotto. By F. Mason Perkins. (“ Great Masters Bell.) 
Mr. Perkins’ little study of Giotto is one of the most suc¬ 
cessful volumes in the somewhat heterogeneous series to 
which it belongs. That is well; for a thorough under¬ 
standing of the sudden and stupendous genius of the Tuscan 
painter, sculptor, and architect is essential to the under¬ 
standing of the Italian Renaissance as a whole; 

The history of art affords no parallel to the tremendous 
transformation effected by him in the field of painting 
during the short period of his earlier artistic activity. Not 
only did he bring about a fundamental change in the tech¬ 
nical treatment, as well as in the spiritual significance, of his 
art, but he succeeded in raising it to a position of indepen¬ 
dence such as it had never before enjoyed. Eminently a 
naturalist, in the highest meaning of the term, his work is 
equally removed from the stiff conventionality of his 
Byzantine predecessors, and the trivial art-photographic 
realism of a later age. His was an idealised naturalism, 
one which aimed at the expression of Nature’s deeper 
truths, far rather than at the exact reproduction of her 
more obvious outward details. 

Mr. Perkins is a scientific and critical historian of art of 
the modern school. He leaves his readers to go to Vasari 
for the numerous and delightful stories with which that 
most untrustworthy of biographers has variegated his 
account of Giotto. His owm treatment follows in the foot¬ 
steps of Mr. Bernhard Berenson, and endeavours to bring 
into relief the chief features of the artist’s style and to 
trace the outlines of its development. 


Afoot through the Kashmir Valle gs. By Marion Doughty 
. (Saudi. 7s. Gd. net.) 

This is a very interesting and seductive account of a 
journey through Cashmeria, by a traveller who has far 
more than the average traveller’s literary gift. Mrs. (or 
Miss) Doughty’s style is not perfect, but she shows fre¬ 
quently a happy sense of expression, which finds constant 
exercise in the beautiful and picturesque country she 
passed through. She has an artistic sense of just the 
things she should have noticed ; and she can give you a 
dainty translation of a very charming Cashmere marriage- 
song on page 88, for example. The poets, it seems, have 
not overrated Cashmere. Here is what she saw in the 
Sind Valley: 


It was a “ world of roses.’’ ... I have seen wild 
and garden roses in many places, as I thought, in vast 
quantities, but a land clothed in roses I did not know. 
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They were in millions, the mingling of hues — white, 
blush-pink, deepest blood-red—producing a mosaic of colour 
amazing in richness, in variety. The grey rocks were hid¬ 
den under the clinging bushes, the air was full of 
their perfume, they were as much the universal garb of 
the earth as grass and daisies in less favoured regions. At 
intervals a heavier perfume told of the presence of bushes 
of the great yellow jessamine,with its bunches of handsome, 
luscious dowers. Impossible to hurry, it wets difficult to 
keep to a progressive pace, when every instant the eye was 
arrested by some fresh object of interest. 

No one can read the book without longing to follow the 
writer’s footsteps; and it is precisely her object to reveal 
Cashmere as a neglected holiday resort open to all who 
will observe the conditions she lays down—and a perfect 
holiday-ground. For those conditions we refer the reader 
to her charming book. 


Selection of Subject in Pictorial Photography. By W. E. 

Tindall, R.B.A. (Iliffe.) 

This handbook consists, in the main, of a series of articles 
reproduced from a photographic weekly journal issued by 
the same firm of publishers. Mr. Tindall has treated of 
matters which, if better understood by the followers of an 
enticing hobby, would make its pursuit even more fasci¬ 
nating than it is already to photographers themselves and 
less terrible to the victims or witnesses of their achieve¬ 
ments. 

The amount of technical skill involved in the production 
of a photograph is, in these days of cheap and all but 
perfect material, inconsiderable; but the knowledge neces¬ 
sary to the production of a picture is as great as ever it 
was; and the difficulties of producing it by photography are, 
in respect of selection of subject, greater than the graphic 
artist has to encounter, since one main object of his training 
has been to acquire facility in evading them. Hence arises 
both the usefulness and the inapplicability of rules laid 
down by artists for the guidance of photographers. Such 
counsels are, no doubt, carefully considered: they deal with 
subjects necessary to be acquainted with and constantly to 
be kept in mind; yet they are, nevertheless, mostly coun¬ 
sels of perfection. And that this is the case is practically 
demonstrated by Mr. Tindall in the fact that he has illus¬ 
trated his work, not by photographs (such as might prove 
the practicability of his suggestions), but by the—to an 
artist—very much easier plan of making simple brush- 
drawings. These, however, are informing; and though a 
photographer may never find in nature such happy com¬ 
binations of pictorial elements and conditions as the artist 
has herein represented, these examples will serve, at least, 
to define the objects he should seek, and thereby to direct 
his quest. As the book abounds with valuable hints, pithily 
expressed and easy to remember, we recommend its perusal 
to every student of pictorial photography. 

Fiction. 

The God of Ilis Fathers. By Jack London. (Isbister. 

6s.) 

Thesb are tales of the Klondyke—Klondyke in the 
primeval year ’97, “ before Anvil City was located or 
Eldorado District organised.” In the country of gold five 
yeare are aa a thousand. And in ’97, well-nigh prehis¬ 
toric, the red .earth was not crusted over with that thin 
veneer of civilisation which to some minds constitutes the 
sole difference between the savage and the .clubman. 
Blood and passion surged then through the Klondyke, 
by Jack London’s account, and accordingly they surge 
through this book of ensanguined narratives. ‘‘Blood 
had been spilled, and upon them was the blood-lust, thick 
and hot. ‘Vengeance is Mine,’ saith the Lord, and He 
saith it in temperate climes, where the warm sun steals 


away the energies of men. But in, the Northland they 
have discovered that prayer is only efficacious when 
backed by muscle, and they are accustomed to doing 
things by themselves. God is everywhere, they have 
heard, but He flings a phadow over the land for half the 
year that they may not find Him; so they grope in dark¬ 
ness, and it is not to be wondered that they often doubt, 
and deem the Decalogue out of gear.” Hence, perhaps: 

There’s never a law of God or man 
Buns north of Fifty-three. 

And the arctic landscape is peopled by ferocious and jiasty 
self-appointed understudies to Providence. 

We doubt if the Klondyke region was ever such, but so 
it exists in “Jack London’s” certainly vivid imagination. 
His heroes and heroines are always .getting back to the 
elemental, stripping off the extraneous, no doubt under 
the influence of the clime. And .they have a god-like and 
entirely unhuman gift of analysing the most gorgeous 
situation in the very moment of the situation itself, and 
of expressing themselves with an exact, unerring eloquence 
which only the characters in JMr. G. B. Shaw’s plays could 
hope to match. The story entitled “ The Great Interroga¬ 
tion” is probably the most characteristic of its author. 
Here the heroine, Karen Sayther, has loved a man, but 
married another man for his money. Her husband dies, 
and Karen sets out to search the Klondyke for. her. lover. 
They meet on the banks of the wide-stretching Yukon; 
but David Payne, the beloved, has taken up, more Klon- 
dykino, with a superb Indian girl, and from loyalty to 
the latter he will not desert her, though Karen beseeches 
him to do so. The argument begins. First, David defines 
and classes Karen’s dead husband, and explains to Karen 
her own psychology. Then it is Karen’s turn, and in a 
dozen or so magnificent sentences she argues that it is 
absurd and illogical for .David to abide by the Indian 
girl: - 

She is not your kind. There is no race affinity. Born 
savage, savage she will die. But we—you and I—the 
dominant, evolved race—the salt of the earth and the 
masters thereof 1 We are made for each other. The 
supreme call is of kind, and we are of kind. . . . You 
cannot escape the generations behind you. Yours is an 
ancestry which has survived for a thousand centuries, and 
for a hundred thousand centuries, and your line must not 
stop here. It cannot. Your ancestry will not permit it. 
Instinct is stronger than the will. The race is mightier 
than you. Come, Dave, let us go. We are young yet, and 
life is good. Come. 

Imagine being tied for life to an .explosive creature of the 
footlights, who was liable to go off in that manner at ^uiy 
moment! No wonder that Dave disproved all the lady's 
strenuous assertions by absolutely refusing to “ com© ” ! 

It would not be fair not to treat this book with some 
seriousness, but Jack London's loud and swaggering dis¬ 
regard for the simplest rules of realism is a temptation 
to jocosity. We must admit that he writes on the whole 
very well and forcibly, and also that ke possesses a genuine 
imagination. His partiality for “ strong ” situations, 
however, is regrettable, and his eloquence is a fiery steed 
that sometimes runs away with him. His crudities miti¬ 
gated, Iris too blusterous energy sapped by our temperate 
clime, he may, and probably will, produce something of 
real value. This is has first book. 


Rcsanne. By Netta Syret-t. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 
Can you, if you get the facts in time, stamp out the in¬ 
fluences of your parentage, and, when every law of nature 
calls you to be bad, be good? That is the problem—if 
we may use so serious an expression of a story in which 
poignancy is relieved by frequent flashes of humour—with 
which Miss Svrett’s story is concerned. Rosarine had 
nature against her, and learned it young. While yet a 
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schoolgirl, she discovered that her father—an artist—was 
a drunkard, and her mother a wanton; for, like Aubrey 
Tanqueray’s daughter, she saw from the portrait the sort 
of woman she was. 

“ Could I ever be like that ? ” she asked herself, 
deliberately, and even as she asked she knew that she 
might and could. Instinct, unerring instinct, told her 
that part of her nature sympathised with, even demanded, 
exactly the same kind of success this woman had attained. 
. . . “ I like the same things as she did . . . but 

I want them better of their kind. That's beoanse my 
father was a gentleman, I suppose . . . and he drank 

himself to death, and I'm very much like him, too. bhall 
I ever drink, I wonder ? ” 

There is something terrible in the ensuing struggle between 
the higher and the lower nature of Kosanne, who is all 
the time conscious of the battle, and can appraise the 
opposing forces. Now she refuses to taste wine, and will 
not dance—for her mother was a dancer. Now the passion 
breaks out, and she craves the pleasures of life while they 
may be snatched. Miss Syrett has made a notable study 
of the duality of a woman’s nature, and if she had made 
the tempters as convincing as the tempted her story would 
have ranked very high in the year’s calendar of fiction. 
There are at least three admirable studies of women in this 
story. But Wyngate, the dilettante rake, who plotted 
Rosanne’s ruin, and Clifford, who had married Margaret 
and could do nothing but save Rosanne, are merely dummy 
figures. Miss Syrett, we think, understands women, but 
not men. Well—who does ? 


The Story of Teresa. By Anne Macdonnel. (Methuen. 6s.) 
It will be a real pleasure to the novel-reader to come upon 
The Story of Teresa. We do not remember to have read 
anything by the same author before; if this is really her 
first book she is to be congratulated on having produced 
a good piece of work. The story is well thought out and 
distinctly original; the interest never flags, and if the 
actual termination is slightly vague and inconclusive 
the writer never once loses her grip of the network 
of circumstances that leads up to that termination. 
There is virility in the conception of Nicholas Starr 
and his father, the potter; wit of an uncommon kind 
in the descriptions of village feasts and ceremonies; a 
softer gleam of tenderness in the conception of such charac¬ 
ters as Mrs. Flower, old Mother Toofit, and the potter’s 
wife; and, throughout, an appreciation of the beau¬ 
tiful wherever it be found lurking. The author’s stage is 
closely packed with characters, each one, however slight, 
sharply delineated; but the detail of the setting in no way 
belittles the importance of the central figure. Teresa is 
no young and beaut iful heroine; nor is she, on the other 
hand, the ordinary woman with a past. She is just a 
human, a very human, woman, whom bad luck and her 
own imprudence have brought down in the world, until 
she has become, as the first chapter tells us, “ a shabby, 
draggled woman, of age uncertain in the grey light; but of 
youthful form.” This is hardlv an attractive description, 
yet Teresa never loses her hold on our imagination. She 
amuses, she aggravates, she attracts and repels, all at once. 
Perliaps she is summed up best of all by old Mrs. Flower, 
just after she has finally outraged the feelings of the 
narrow country circle in which fate has placed her: 

“ Teresa,” said Mrs. Flower, at last, “ when I heard 
the story about Barrington I said to myself, ‘ The 
woman is a fool.’ Then I said, ‘Yes, she is a fool, but 
not of the ordinary sort.’ ... I wanted to give 
you a hand That chance—well, you have 

wasted. There is no. appeal in you from the impulses 
of your heart. And for orudence—you do not know the 
meaning of the word. Oh, no, you have not been satis¬ 
factory. - - . But there are some who will never for¬ 
get you.” ' 


The Trial of Man. (Murray.) 

This book is described as an “ allegorical romance.” The 
anonymous author narrates how a monk is lifted from the 
chapel of a monastery by the hand of a Miltonic 
angel, who carries him beyond the bounds of a per¬ 
fectly Copernican universe into a local and material 
heaven. Having there learned what good is, he is trans¬ 
ported to a distant world where, in company with a lady 
from another sphere, he is commissioned to found a race of 
sinless beings. The lady’s name is Lucy, and they twain 
become the parents of sons and daughters. After some 
years of happiness arrives the fatal moment when Martin, 
successful hitherto against the machinations of his spiritual 
enemies, falls into the sin of vainglory. So is wrecked 
another well-meant scheme for man’s happiness based upon 
the right use of his free will. 

It will be evident that for the effective treatment of such 
a theme there is need of a powerful imagination, a devout 
spirit, and a style of high dignity. But the last is not 
compassed by the use of such words as Devildom, Helldom, 
spiritualness, squanderous, and heartlightnesB; still less is 
it consistent with passages of nursery gush, in which we are 
told of “ the eldest boy, a chubby rascal, full of energy and 
brightness,” and of his brother and sister—“toddling 
mites who blew kisses and waved their free hands with 
excited fervour to their father.” The devout spirit, which 
should have touched the characters with something of the 
charm that exhales from the imperfect saints of earth, has 
failed altogether to give the least glow to these lifeless 
prigs and dolls. Imagination, indeed, is there, but it is 
the imagination not of the author but of Milton, Moses, and 
—Mr. Wells. Beyond the introduction of a corps of “ red- 
cross angels,” os adjuncts to the celestial host in its war¬ 
fare with the demons, we do not remember a touch that 
hints of an advance since the days of the great Puritan. 
On the whole, we are tempted to doubt whether complete 
ignorance of this world and an imperfect mastery of literary 
English constitute a sufficient equipment for the author of 
a New Genesis. 


The Love of Richard Herrick. By Arabella Kenealy. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

This is an example of a book that has been spoiled by the 
persistency of its author in protruding her views. The 
story of a man who married the wrong woman because the 
right woman would not have him, who flirted with a third, 
and finally won the first, contains elements of interest, 
though there is nothing particularly new about it. But 
when the human interest of it all is made of secondary 
importance to the lesson it is supposed to teach, the story 
becomes merely dull. For Sybilla, we are told, refuses the 
hero in the first chapter because “ her fever of emancipa¬ 
tion had run high. It had yet to reach its crisis.” We 
should have thought the evident fact that she does not love 
him would have better explained her refusal. The hero, 
however, is made to take the same view of the matter as 
the author; for this is the way in which he seeks to per¬ 
suade the woman of his choice to accept him : 


Don’t set out to be a genius, Sybilla. It’s better to be 
a happy woman. I heard a clever doctor say the other 
day, there’s so much strain and over-production in modern 
life that modern children are mere trash, constitutionally 
and mentally. He said all women are so busy writing 
mediocre books, painting mediocre pictures, and playing 
mediocre golf that the race is just going to the dogs. 


This is the keynote to the book. Most of the people 
in it talk like that at intervals. One of them goes mad, 
in order to prove the author’s theory that modern life 
unfits women to be mothers. Another, who would in any 
ordinary hovel be an ordinary adventuress, has inspired 
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moments in which she talks for whole pages—like a lady 
doctor. Now and then the author’s own voice is heard in 
such cryptic observations as the following: “ Immodest 
women are persons of abortive development ’’; and again: 
“ Persons bred in town are never wholly well-bred.” 

It may, of course, please some readers to take their 
fiction with doses of theory. On the other hand, it may 
not. 


Notes on Novels. 

\Thtse notes on the Weed’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Labyrinth. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 

A romance—leisurely, curious, and well-written. The 
story passes in the country, partly at the House with Eleven 
Staircases which had crowned a knoll in the midst of wild 
parkland for five hundred years. Chapter I. is heraldic; 
in Chapter XVI., called “Visions and Realities,” we are 
given Judith’s Vision, Barbara’s Vision, Lord Thorburn’s 
Vision, and Lord Wilton’s Vision. (Richards. 6s.) 

Audrey. By. Mary Johnston. 

In By Order of the Cow pony and The Ohl Dominion, 
Miss Johnston showed that she possessed such excellent 
story-telling powers that a new novel from her pen must 
always be welcome. Audrey is a tale of Virginia, what 
time George I. was king. It is illustrated by half-a-dozen 
attractive pictures in colour, wherein Audrey, a child of 
nature, with bare feet and streaming dark hair, figures to 
advantage. (Constable. 6s.) 

Mr. Horrocks, Purser. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable 
< aptnin Kettle. In tho first yarn of this capital collection 
Mr. Horrocks has the misfortune to discover that £100,000 
in gold has been stolen from the specie room of the Atlantic 
steamer over which he presides as purser. Of course he 
tracks the thief, but at some personal loss. His adventures 
are all good reading. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is never dull, and 
although Mr. Horrocks is the trump card of this book, we 
are delighted to find that Cnptain*Kettle is still out and 
about. Long may he live ! (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Victors. By Robert Barr. 

A story- of political life in America, which includes the 
history of a “ political boss,” by the author of The Mutable 
Many. It is a lively story, and towards the end Mr. Barr 
brings his wits to bear upon Christian science as practised 
in America. Grace Van. Ness w'as rather nice. So Jim 
thought when “ he did exactly what he had done before— 
kissed her on the lips and on the bare rounded shoulder.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Eve Triumphant. By Pierre be Coui.evain. 

A translation from the French. The original had some 
success in Paris last. year. It is a book about Woman, 
and it would seem, that M. de Coulevain’s aim. was to 
contrast the American woman with the French. Parties, 
flirtations, changes of religion, and love that “changed 
the course of Mrs. Ronald’s life as well as of Dora’s,” 
crowd the pages. There is also a Hindoo priest called 
Cetteradji, who proclaimed in drawing-rooms that the 
Teachers of Old were still upon our planet. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

The Romance of Upfold Manor. By C. E. Denny. 

“ God was with me in my work, and I prospered, so 
that not long after Meg’s death 1 was able to retire from - 


business aud to buy Upfold Manor.”' Tliat is the conclu¬ 
sion of this rambling story, which, deals with the struggle 
between good and evil in the last generations of two decay¬ 
ing families. The narrative is put into the mouth of one 
of the eons—Peter. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Theft of a Heart. By Lilias C. Davidson. 

It opens in Venice. “They were looking down from 
the tall Campanile into the piazzetta, far, far below.” 
Later the scene changes to England and to Scotland. The 
principal characters are two women and a man. He loses 
his sight, and is deceived by one of the young women into 
marriage, he supposing that she “ is the reel object of his 
affections.” (Pearson. 6s.) 

As Cesar’s Wife. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 

It opens in the Bavarian Tyrol, and is dedicated to “ my 
friends among the peasants of Ober Ammergau.” The inci¬ 
dents include an account of the Passion Play, scenes with 
King Ludwig, a cause celebre in an English court of justice, 
and the deep design of an envious lady to destroy her 
rival. Among the characters are a British barrister and 
a beautiful Bavarian baroness. So! (John Long. 6s.) 

Llvzaiire. By Mary H. Catherwood. 

An historical novel from America which has been so abun¬ 
dantly advertised in that country as to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the pai-odist. The story opens in the year 1795, in 
the precincts of St. Bartholomew- the Great at Smithfield, 
then passes to America, where events follow fast and 
faster. Two-thirds through we find some young officers 
sitting at mess. “ None of them oared a rap that Daniel 
Webster was opjjosing the war in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives at Washington, and declaring that on land it was 
a failure.” (Richards. 6s.) 

As it was Written. By T. W. Speight. 

The title of the first chapter, " Karl Schehkel’s Dis¬ 
covery,” suggests a new explosive, but this story is laid in 
the Rhineland before the days of steam and daily inven¬ 
tion, and the discovery made by Karl Sehenket was due 
to bis reading a pamphlet handed to him by a pedlar 
called “A Cry From a Dungeon; or, The Tyranny of 
Princes and the Wrongs of Those whom they Misgovern.” 
Karl discovered that he had lived to lie thirty-five years 
old and did not know that he was a .slave. The story— 
which is very readable—proceeds in the Grand Duchy of 
Itfelheim and in London. (Chatto. 6s.) 

A Lover of Music, and Other Tales By Henry Van 

of Ruling Passions. Dyke. 

This book, like the author’s last novel, opens with a 
prayer—we are not sure whether it is the same prayer-- 
for clearness of style and “ an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the real.” 
The preface which follows is also, to our mind, rather 
superfluously preachy. When we reach the ’osses—there 
are eight of them—we find them very interesting. The 
subjects are simple and open-air: “ The scene is laid on 
Nature’s stage because I like to be out-of-doors, even when 
1 am trying to think and learning to write,” The tinted 
illustrations are excellent. (Newnes. 6s.) 

\ 

Thoroughbred. By Francis Dodsworth. 

A pleasant horsey story with chapter headings like these: 

“ The Birth of Bucephalus,” " Tuckwell Coppice, 6.30 a~m.,” 
“ From Mog Forest to Clee Hill.” The device of endowing 
the horse Bucephalus with speech will not be resented by 
the reader. (Treherne. '2s. 6d.) 
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The Method of History. 

Samuel Rawson Gardinek, whose death all lovers of 
honest industry in letters are deploring, was offered the 
Regius Professorship of History at Oxford on the death of 
Froude. The fact is significant, for Gardiner, more 
perhaps than any man of his generation, represents the 
revolt from that traditional conception of the meanings and 
ideals of historical writing of which Froude was so brilliant 
an exponent. To Froude, as to Macaulay before him, or to 
Gibbon before Macaulay, history was, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, one of the subtler forms of polemic. They 
approached it in no cold spirit of philosophic detachment, 
but with all the fervours of controversial enthusiasm. They 
looked to the past to be the immediate mirror of the 
present, and actualities in dispute gave both shape and 
colour to 

Far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 

Froude, for instance, took up the chronicle of the Reforma¬ 
tion, certainly out of no disinterested ardour for the bare 
fact that had ceased to be, but with a very definite eye to the 
renewal in his own day, under the maleficent influence of 
Newman, of precisely those issues between Protestant and 
Anglican, whose account he deemed to have been closed once 
for all in the sixteenth century. It was to glorify the 
Whiggery of 1882 that Macaulay took the trouble to record 
how the predecessors of the Whigs in 1688 had “flung 
the burden of the second James.” And when Gibbon set 
forth, in periods of grave irony, how the absurdities 
of the early Christians arose like fungi upon the 
ruins of decaying Rome, it was obviously not the 
early Christians whose withers he really desired to 
wring. Perhaps it is not surprising that to a school of 
historians almost wholly occupied with the philosophic 
implications of historic fact, that fact itself should lose 
something of its sacrosanctity. This is not an accusation 
of inaccuracy, which is a matter of temperament more than 
anything else. Gibbon, indeed, so far as he had the 
material before him, was splendidly accurate, and 
Macaulay reasonably so. Even Froude, one may suppose, 
garbled his evidence, not intentionally, but because he 
could not help it. But it is one thing to give the facts 
and another to give them with a perfect achromatism. 
And this is what at the best the philosophic school, 
working with lenses fatally coloured in accordance with the 
preconceived ideas from which they started, never wholly 
succeeded in doing. 

As against Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude, then, in whose 
eyes history was relegated to be the handmaid of philo¬ 
sophy, Gardiner stood for history conceived as an exact 
science. It was his idea to reconstruct the past exactly as 
it was, in the pure white light of scientific truth. The 
personal equation was for him a thing wholly to be elimi¬ 
nated. In the preface to his magnum opus he writes: 

The way in which Macaulay and Forster regarded the 
development of the past—that is to say, the constant 
avowed or unavowed comparison of it with the present—is 
altogether destructive of real historical knowledge. 
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He had resolved to take no sides. One cannot imagine 
Froude holding the scales of justice even as between Pym 
and Strafford, but Gardiner did it. He was a good Liberal, 
but his own sympathies with regard to the momentous 
issues of the great constitutional struggle whose story he 
tells would with difficulty be guessed from his perfectly 
level, unbiassed narrative. It is not to be inferred that 
Gardiner held the past to contain no grave lessons for the 
present and the future. Far from it; but he had firmly 
grasped the profound distinction, which lies at the root of 
all science, between the judgment of fact and the judg¬ 
ment of value, and knew that the validity of the first can only 
be secured if it is provisionally treated as an end in itsel), 
in perfect abstraction from any possible application of it. 
And after all, judgments of value, based upon facts which 
are not really so, are apt to be misleading. In his deep 
respect for the authentic fact lay the motive of Gardiner’s 
rigid and exhaustive methods of historical criticism. It 
was this that sent him patienlty year after year to the dusty 
archives of Venice or Brussels: this that goaded him 
to the herculean task of wading right through the 
interminable collection of seventieth century pam¬ 
phlets in the British Museum. There is no book 
known to us which expounds the principles of the 
scientific way of writing history more faithfully, or more 
lucidly, than the Introduction au.r Etudes Historiques, 
published three or four years ago by two teachers at the 
Sorbonne, MM. Langlois and Seignobos. The elaborate 
precautions by which, according to these scholars, the 
accumulation, verification and interpretation of historical 
evidence should be hedged round, are sufficiently alarming 
to the amateur. Even for the expert, one supposes, they 
must often be of the nature of a counsel of perfection. 
The span of a working life is limited, and unless the 
results of other men's investigations are to some extent 
taken for granted, it is difficult to see how a book of 
magnitude is to get itself written at all. But if the idea 
of MM. Langlois and Seignobos was ever realised amongst 
men, it must have been in the minute, patient and pro¬ 
longed labours of the historian of the Stuarts. 

We do not think that the whole problem raised by 
Gardiner’s work has been solved merely by the statement 
of the difference between the philosophic and the scien¬ 
tific school. There remains the question of style, and it 
must be confessed that style was Gardiner’s weak point. 
It is not true to say, as is sometimes said, that his history 
is admirable, but unreadable. The impress of a master 
mind, dealing easily out of the abundance of knowledge 
with masses of refractory detail, saves it from that. But 
the progress of the reader is certainly not helped by pic¬ 
turesque handling or literary charm of presentment. He 
must needs be content with a pedestrian prose at best. 
Now style is the appanage of no school. It is something 
of an accident that Gibbon was an incomparable stylist, 
and Macaulay at least an effective one, and that 
Froude, though one may find dull stretches enough 
in his book, was capable of rising splendidly to 
splendid occasions. There have been other philoso¬ 

phic historians who have written atrociously. Nor on 
the other hand will any competent critic maintain that 
style is an impossibility for the scientific historian. 
Ornament, no doubt, brings colour with it, but there is 
a lucid transparent way of writing whose charms lie 
not in ornament at all, but in perfect definiteness, pre¬ 
cision, and simplicity of statement, which is an unrivalled 
vehicle for the pure uncoloured fact. It resembles the 
detached manner of Maupassant, withdrawn from fiction 
and used in the service of scholarship. Frenchmen, 
more often than Englishmen, have it at command. 
Gardiner, unfortunately, had not. It were an exercise for 
the sedulous apes of literature to go through his para¬ 
graphs with a blue pencils" excising an epithet or 
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a weak connective phrase here, straightening out a 
periphrase there, and giving virility and dignity 
to what at present can only be called undistinguished. 
There is another way in which Gardiner might have won 
to a literary quality, with a gain, as we think, rather than 
a loss of scientific truth. And that is by paying more 
attention to those aspects of the past which mirror them¬ 
selves in the records of society and of literature itself. 
The strenuous devotion of his pages to the dominant 
questions of Church and State leaves him but little space 
to occupy himself with mere average humanity. Yet, as 
J. R. Green showed, the reconstruction of the average 
human life of the past is a task which the most scientific 
historian need not despise. To a complete record, indeed, 
it is essential. And here the needed touch of colour may 
legitimately be found. To add colour without distorting 
truth, to double a Gardiner with a Green, that, we fancy 
is the business of the master who is to come. 


wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it. He, too, was 
very old and his head was bent forward, sharp-featured, 
bright-eyed, under a tangle of white hair. As he walked 
he leant his weight on the perambulator, which creaked 
and grumbled in protest. He was talking to the child in 
an undertone. 

“ ’Ullo, George,” piped he of the seat, “ turned nursery¬ 
maid, ’ave yer 't ” 

“ Ay, Tom, von’s my grandson,” and therewith he sat 
down on the seat and filled his pipe. 

The child leant forward, watching the pair who had so 
nearly passed the bridge, with a comical premonition of 
the same sharp features as the grandsire in his profile, 
the same bright look in its eyes, the head bent forward at 
the same angle, as if regarding the long ascent which lay 
before it. 

“ A chip of the old block,” said the friend. 

“ ’E might do worse,' replied the “ old block,” com¬ 
placently. 


Things Seen. 

The Start. 

It was time to go. Now that the hour had come we 
were sorry. We had looked forward to this through many 
days of talk; yet its arrival frightened us. “ All clear 
aft ? ” in gruff tones from the bridge. “ All clear, sir,” 
from the mate, grimy with coal-dust, at my side. A clang 
of a gong. An echo from below. A pause. A shudder. 
Then a dull thud, and with nose swinging round to the 
dock gate we were off. A yard or two only separated us 
from the quay side. Should I try it ? The longing almost 
made my breath stop. I put a foot forward and my eye 
tcaught the jet of yellow, jerking from our side. The con¬ 
denser saved me. I watched this invisible evidence of its 
certain beat. The stream came quicker, quicker still, and 
then I looked around. We were away ! Behind huddled 
the grey town, phantom-like in the evening. Ahead, the 
open sea, swirling ever. Gladness came as I watched it. 
My head went up to nose the salt. My ears tingled. I, a 
landsman, revelled. Nothing mattered now till Port Said. 
An interval; a two weeks’ interval, cut off from downright 
existence. Think of it! The light began to fade from 
the sky, and a pin point of yellow light pricked the leaden 
folds of cloud. It thrilled me somehow. Must I be sad 
again for that? A gull cried far up somewhere. The 
sea sobbed below. A breath, carrying moisture of brine, 
struck the cheek, and we were floundering through the 
swells. The old mad thing beneath us lurched sideways 
like a drunken hag, showing her heels to the sinking 
land. The pin-prick of the lighthouse to port thrilled me 
again. I went below. 


The Grandchild. 

An August evening after a showery day. The sun blazing 
through a breach in the rampart of clouds cast up behind 
him in the West, threw floods of gold on the beeches and 
planes of the old Green. Along the paved passage between 
the iron palings, which cuts the Green in two, flowed the 
homeward tide of people with that springiness of step so 
different from the nervous alacrity which greets the day’s 
work—a little late. A few loungers were stretched in rest, 
that repose which only those can command who are too 
weary to labour—the awful listlessness of the tramp. 

An old man sat on one of the seats—a veteran of the 
Army of Labour, retired, with the blank contentment of 
aged debility smoothing the wrinkles out of his face. Pre¬ 
sently an expression of interest woke the wrinkles again. 
Following his glance, I saw another veteran approaching, 


A Plain Man’s Poet. 


Mr. Bliss Carman belongs to the open-air school of poetry. 
Indeed, vagabond he styles himself, for liis best work is to 
be found in the two series of Songs from Vagabonded, 
which he wrote with the late Richard Hovey. He is all for 
freedom, for amplitude, for the broad sky and the wide sea 
and the invitation of the road. He never suggests desk 
work at all: every stanza in this book feels as if it had 
been composed beneath scudding clouds. If we had to de¬ 
scribe him in a phrase we should say: A reduced Whitman, 
Stevensonised ; for the older man’s camaraderie and lawless¬ 
ness and love of life are here, with the younger’s literary 
instinct and temperament added. Mr. Carman is in no w ay 
great; but he has charm and genuine feeling, and—what 
so many poets lack—movement; and his inspiration lifts 
him quite as far above the average man as the average uian 
wants. Had Mr. Carman finer vision, he would not bo 
half such a companionable fellow. As it is, the plain man, 
looking round among the singers of the moment for a 
friend, could hardly find a poet more to his liking than this 
breezy, open-handed, open-hearted, and withal slightly 
wistful Canadian. 

Mr. Carman’s work is not new to English readers. Three 
or four books with his name on them have been circulated 
here, and a long chapter of Mr. Archer’s guide to the 
younger poets is given up to his praise. And yet he is pro¬ 
bably a stranger even to many readers—young men, chiefly 
—who are always on the look-out for this kind of verse. 
That being the case, we could wish that Mr. Bullen had 
put Mr. Carman’s selected poems into a more convenient 
size. He is no crown-octavo man; he is a duo-deri-no. 
The pocket is his natural abiding-place, not the larger shelf 
of a library. However, here he is. 

The first few poems are of the sea—and Mr. Carman 
knows the sea as well as anyone. He does not bring it the 
glorious homage of Mr. Swinburne, or the violent patronage 
of Mr. Kipling; he brings fear and understanding, ex¬ 
pressed, as we have said, for the plain man who requires 
simple metrical schemes and quiet phrases. Here are two 
excellent stanzas: 

She made for the lost horizon line. 

Where the clouds a-castled lay, 

While the boil and seethe of the open sea 

Hung on her frothing way. 


She lifted her hull like a breasting gull 
Where the rolling valleys be, 

And dipped where the shining porpoises 
Put ploughshares through the sea. 


After the sea comes the land; and the land, after a|), is 
where Mr. Carman’s truest joy resides. The land in spring. 
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and he has a spring song in this volume which, short of the 
great spring poems, is as satisfying an expression of primal 
rapture as one can need. Among the poems that have 
been written (as distinguished from those “ where Nature 
took the pen ”) it deserves a high place, particularly for its 
last five stanzas: 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

Fashion me from swamp or meadow, 

Garden plot or ferny shadow, 

Hyacinth or humble burr! 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

Make me over in the morning 
From the rag-bag of the world ' 

Scraps of dream dnd duds of daring, 
Home-brought stuff from far sea-faring, 

Faded colours once so flaring, 

Shreds of banners long since furled! 

Hues of ash and glints of glory, 

In the rag-bag of the world ! 

Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more ; 

Not recalling nor foreseeing, 

Let the great slow joys of being 
Well my heart through as of yore! 

Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more! 

Give me the old drink for rapture, 

The delirium to drain, 

All my fellows drank in plenty 
At the Three Score Inns and Twenty 
From the mountains to the main ! 

Give me the old drink for rapture, 

The delirium to drain! 

Only make me over, April, 

When the sap begins to stir ! 

Make me man or make me woman, 

Make me oaf or ape or human, 

Cup of flower or cone of fir ; 

Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir' 

In the same spirit is the poem “ The Joys of the Road,” be¬ 
ginning : 

Now the joys of the road are chiefly these : 

A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 

A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 

Alluring up and enticing down 

From rippled water to dappled swamp, 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp ; 

The outward eye, the quiet will, 

And the striding heart from hill to hill. 

But here Mr. Carman derives no assistance from his metre. 
His words should always be wedded to a lilt. 

His most remarkable rhyming effort in this volume is the 
poem inscribed in a copy of Browning, but it is a tour de¬ 
force rather than an authentic effort. We quote a few lines 
by way of example: 

When winter’s arrow 
Pierced to the marrow, 

And thought was narrow, 

You gave it room ; 

We guessed the warder 
On Roland’s border, 

And helped to order 
The Bishop’s Tomb. 
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When winds were harshish, 

And ways were marshish, 

We found with Karshish 
Escape at need ; 

Were bold with Waring 
In far seafaring, 

And strong in sharing 
Ben Ezra’s creed. 

* * * 

And we too waited 
With heart elated 
And breathing bated, 

For Pippa’s song ; 

Saw Satan hover, 

With wings to cover, 

Porphyria’s lover, 

Pompilia’s wrong. 

* * * 

Since first I sought you, 

Found you and bought you, 

Hugged you and brought you 
Home from Comhill, 

While some upbraid you, 

And some parade you, 

Nine years have made you 
My master still. 

Two parables, entitled “ Hack and Hew ” and “ Hem and 
Haw,” we should like to quote, but they "are not essential 
Carman, and we have no room. The first stanza < f each 
tells the stdry: 

Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
In the earlier earth than now ; 

One at His right hand, one at His left, 

To obey as He taught them how. 

And 

Hem and Haw' were the sons of sin, 

Created to shally and shirk ; 

Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 
While God did all the work. 

With a few stanzas from “ The Grave Tree ” we must nt 
once return to the true Mr. Carman and bid him farewell. 
The poet asks that a scarlet maple may mark his grave. 

Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 

For I shall not be afraid 

With the shy moose and the beaver 

There within my scarlet shade. 

• 

I would sleep, but not too soundly, 

Where the sunning partridge drums, 

Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes. 

That will be in warm September. 

In the stillness of the year, 

When the river-blue is deepest 
And the other world is near. 

When the apples bum their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

I shall stir and waken lightly 
At a footfall in the leaves. 

It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done ; 

• On the idle hills for ever 
There will stand the idle sun. 

There the wind will stay to whisper 
Many wonders to the reeds ; 

But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads. 


I shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars. 

While his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smouldering stars. 
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I shall know him, in the sunshine 
■Sleeping in my scarlet tree. 

Long before he halts beside it 
Stooping down to summon me. 

Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast; 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 

Leave me by the scarlet maple, 

When the journeying shadows fail, 

Wait till the Scarlet Hunter 
Pass upon the endless trail. 

That is a very beautiful poem, in a metre which looks as 
easy as letter-writing, but which is more difficult to manage 
than many that on the face of them are really intricate. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Fasquelle as an actualite has this week published a 
volume of Theophile Gautier’s scattered appreciations of 
Victor Hugo. Here again is told the famous meeting 
between Hugo and Gautier. Twice Gautier slowly ascends 
the staircase, bathed in the icy perspiration of terror, and 
each time flew when he reached the door; the third time 
he had courage enough not to fly, but instead sat down on 
the topmost stair to recover from his agitation, when the 
door opened and Hugo “ appeared in all his glory.” Like 
Esther before Ahasuerus, Gautier nearly fainted, and was 
astonished that the Poet had no golden sceptre to hold 
out to reassure him. He gathered him up in the most 
gracious and courteous manner, smiling as one accustomed 
to these sensational encounters, and helped his stricken 
admirer into his study. “ It is permitted,” he continues, 
“ to look fixedly at the gods, kings, pretty women and 
great poets without offending them, and so I examined 
Hugo with an admiring intensity that did not seem to put 
him out . . . What first strikes in Victor Hugo is the 

monumental brow which crowns, like a white marble 
pediment, his visage of a grave placidity; of a superhuman 
beauty and width large enough to contain the vastest 
thoughts, where the golden laurel crown would rest as upon 
the brow of a god or a C'wsar. Light chesnut hair, somewhat 
long, neither beard nor moustache, nor whiskers; face of a 
curious pallor, illuminated with two tawny eyes, like those 
of an eagle; mouth of sinuous lips, depressed at the corners, 
of firm and wilful lines which when opened in laughter 
revealed teeth of a glittering whiteness. For costume, a 
black coat, grey trousers, a turned down shirt-collar— 
precise and correct bearing. This perfect gentleman, the 
chief of a bearded and dishevelled band, the terror of the 
clean-shaven burgess.” 

Writing of the first night of Heniani, he exclaims: 
“ 25 February, 1880! Date for ever engraved upon our 
past in flamboyant characters—the date of the first repre¬ 
sentation of Heniani! That evening decided our fate ! 
There we received the impulsion which still impels us after 
so many years, and which will make us advance to the end 
of our career. Many years have passed since then, and we 
are still as dazzled as we were then. We have lost nothing 
of the enthusiasm of our youth, and whenever the magic 
sound of the horn is heard, we prick our ears like an old 
war-horse ready to begin the old battles. . . . 

“ Six or seven hours of waiting in obscurity, or, at least, 
in the penumbra of a theatre whose chandelier is not yet 
lighted, is long, even when at the end of it Heniani was to 
rise like a radiant sun. We engaged in conversations 
about the play. Some more intimate with the master had 
heard fragments read aloud, and remembered a few lines, 


which they quoted, causing thereby wild enthusiasm. A 
new Cid was predicted—a young councillor, no less haughty, 
no less proud and Castillian than the elder, but having this 
time used Shakespeare’s palette. The various titles the 
play was to have had were discussed, and some regretted 
Train pour un, which seemed to them a real Calderon 
title, a title of cloak and sword quite Spanish and 
romantic; and others justly found more gravity in the 
sub-title, Honnenr Castilian, of the play. The greater 
number preferred simply Heniani, and their preference has 
prevailed, for this the play was definitely called, and to use 
a Homeric formula-winged word, it flew from the mouths 
of men to the articulated voice.” 

Verily the world was still delightfully young thirty years 
ago ! Would we knew such interested enthusiasms now! 

M. Paul Adams’ sequel to Iai Force, L'Enfant d'Austcr- 
liti, is quite a remarkable book. It is an intellectual 
evocation of near history of surprising vigour and com¬ 
plexity, of a rare wealth of detail, large and sober in 
treatment, with a mingling and development of tempera¬ 
ment which recall the great days of French fiction. We 
are out of the eternal boudoir, freed of the monotonous 
nightmare of the eternal drama of three, and love is rele¬ 
gated to its real subordinate part in life. If only the author 
had charm and humour, had lightness of touch, or a flash 
of gaiety now and then, If Enfant d'Austerlitz would be a 
masterpiece. As it is, the first part, where he treats of his 
hero’s childhood, is vivid, fine, and natural, reveals some¬ 
thing akin to genius, and the portrait of the old Jacobin 
and Freemason is altogether delightful and original. The 
book is long and frequently dull and heavy with its prodi- 
digious mass of detail, its lack of rapid action, and its 
laboured minuteness, but for the sake of this portrait of a 
passionate survival of the Revolution should be read. 
Omer’s attitude towards him, his childish awe and admira¬ 
tion, are wonderfully well depicted. The child is done in 
a masterfully fashion. Here is his first discovery of the 
existence of a world outside his home. “ For the first 
time he reflected that grown-up people could be other than 
relations, devoted and favourable ... in his little 
heart, the blood flowed too rapidly and the air issued with 
difficulty from his throat tightened with the anguish of 
his discovery of the immensity of a hostile exterior exist¬ 
ence.” When he sees a carnival, where emperors, kings 
and fairies whirl, he is disquieted by the idea that there 
are other rulers besides uncles, aunts, mother, sisters and 
nursemaids. The first lesson the Jacobin great-grand¬ 
father gives him is capitally done. He is with difficulty, 
and through many distractions on his side, and indignant 
shouts from the old man, taught to repeat the pompous 
phrase—“ Fraternity contains every virtue, it makes us 
understand that men, equal and free before one another, 
owe reciprocal aid and the example of useful merits to the 
nation.” Follows a delicious lesson in masonry and 
architecture, when the child is taught solemnly to raise 
the Temple of Liberty and initiated into Masonic lore and 
Rosicrueian gibberish. No wonder he regarded this living 
ancestor as a mysterious and supernatural being. 

It is clearly absurd to qualify as impossible a character 
carefully developed by a novelist, and Omer's precocious 
sensuality is probable enough if not usual. That servant- 
maids are often abominable instruments of corruption, as 
well as victims, may not be denied, but it was giving an 
unnecessarily sombre note to a powerful study of tempera¬ 
ment through the dreams, curiosities, incoherences, and 
sensations of childhood and boyhood, to show us a creature 
of this kind blighting the innocence of a child of twelve. 
The incident was needed for the extraordinary confessional 
scene when Omer is at the Jesuit College, and Pere 
Ansehne is on the point of adopting him as the creature of 
his will. This is another scene which repays us for much 
of the heaviness of the book. It is done with extraor- 
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dinary skill, and gives one the impression of being a bit of 
life. Omer unveils all his sacerdotal ambitions—the mitre, 
the Papal throne, and the happiness of the universe in his 
bands, and the Jesuit murmurs : “ The dream of Leo X., 
of Sixtus Quint, of St. Bernard, of Gregory of Tours; the 
dream of Hildebrand, of Jesus; the whole dream of the 
Church, of Jean Jacques, citizen of the world, of Manes, of 
the sages of Babel. Perhaps, God, the same piety beneath 
the different forms which mislead the spirit of men.” 
Here is a singular start of the confession of a boy of 
twelve. But he is an exceptional boy, who has been 
• taught history in an exceptional way by his eccentric great 
grandfather, and the Jesuit speaks to him almost as to an 
intellectual equal. This Jesuit is a brilliantly-drawn 
portrait, intellectual—immolating his individual gems in 
a strange humility, and wishful to win through this 
precocious child the glory he had disdained—eloquent, 
dominating, and sympathetic, by reason of the fervour of 
his dreams. Oddly enough the two best and most 
interesting figures in the book represent the two great 
bugbears of modern France: the Jesuit and the Free¬ 
mason. When Pere Anselme learns of the ugly episode 
with the servant maid he indignantly rejects the notion of 
spiritual adoption, refuses absolution, and orders the boy 
find another confessor. And so ends the absorbing part 
of Omer’s development. For the book is until then 
really absorbing, strong and original. After that Omer 
ceases to please. Between twelve and sixteen, where the 
book ends, he has as many love affairs of a vulgar and 
fugitive kind as Don Juan himself. But the author 
enters into no details; his discretion is rare and com¬ 
mendable. Omer’s antipathetic sister, Denise, is drawn 
with ruthless cynicism; indeed, in the great and varied 
crowd, all the characters stand out in admirable relief. 

H. L. 


Drama. 

Some Plays and the Public. 

There was only one new play last week, “ Memory’s 
Garden,” by Mr. Albert Chevalier and Mr. Toni Gallon, at 
the Comedy, but there were two revivals, “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” at the Avenue, and “ Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury ” at the Globe. Of these, “ Little Lord Fauntle¬ 
roy ” was certainly the best play, and “ Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury ” certainly the worst. “ Memory's Garden " 
fell between quite a number of stools, but it aroused a 
certain sympathy as it tottered. I wish Mr. Chevalier 
had relied entirely on himself for his work, and not called 
iu a theatrical joiner to fit his scenes together. I remem¬ 
ber that in some of those coster songs which he used to 
sing there was sometimes a touch of the romantic and 
sentimental, but also much genuine human feeling. 
He did not write all his songs, but he wrote the best of 
them, and sometimes the music of them, and when he 
sang them the maker and the executant became one. 
There, I always felt, was a genuine artist. He lmd 
not the range, the poignancy, or the subtlety of Yvette 
Guilbert, but in many' ways he was better than 
Paulus (who had, of course, a sprightly finish of his 
own), better than Mr. Arthur Roberts (who could carry 
things before him with a more swift and irresistible comic 
dash), better than Mr. Dan Leno (who at his best has an in¬ 
imitable plausibility of manner). He gave the music-hall 
stage something it had never had in England, something 
which it has lost since he retired to the chamber-concert, 
atmosphere of the Queen’s Hall. I have not. seen him. 
since he has been at the Queen’s Hull, but I have been 
told that he has extended his ground without losing any 
of the ground that he had already made his own. Only the 


other day he published an autobiography. Now he comes 
before us with a play. 

There was a queer sentence in it somewhere, rather to 
this effect: " Memory is a garden, and the flowers iu it are 
immortal.'’ Well, in the play we got the weeds along 
with the flowers. It was an old story, with a few 
new details, and there were tedious and trivial things 
in it. But the later part of the second act, the scene 
between the seduced woman and the father of her 
seducer, and then the scene between father and son, 
had a certain grip on reality; true words were said 
in the midst of some merely conventional words. The 
acting of this scene, though very emphatic, was un¬ 
doubtedly powerful. Mr. Mackintosh and Miss Norah 
Lancaster were both sincere, they carried our sympathies 
over the difficult moments. For there were difficult 
moments. These moved and troubled people did not speak 
always the spontaneous language of their emotion. They 
were sometimes aware that an audience w r as listening. 
But they sjioke like human beings, and not like the mur¬ 
derous puppets of " The Heel of Achilles.” And else¬ 
where in the play, where it was much weaker, there were 
incidental passages that suggested real people, such as the 
humorous scene which enlivened the dragging third act, 
the episode of the old blind man and his dog. 

The humanity which we find iu “ Little Lord Fauntle¬ 
roy ” is a more consistent kind of humanity, and, acted as 
it is, excellently, by Miss Marion Terry and Master Vyviau 
Thomas, 1 have been able to see it twice, with pleasure, 
within the limit of a few months, because it has real feel¬ 
ing in it, and words that say what they mean. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett is a writer of genuine talent, and she 
has put her best work into this play. It is the only play 
about children that I know which does not sicken me, 
with the exception of Jules Uenard’s "Carrots.” “Car¬ 
rots,” of course, is finer; it lias more atmosphere, it is 
more purely a piece of literature. “ Little Lord Fauntle¬ 
roy ” is not quite literature, in the fine sense; it has not 
the terrible directness of naked truth. It is truth in 
velvet knickerbockers. But, up to a certain point, how 
good it is, how full of tenderly humorous observation ! 
And Miss Marion Terry, an actress of much greater 
capacity than the famous sister who has played so enchant- 
ingly at acting, takes up Mrs. Burnett’s work where she 
left it, and completes it. Then, what a pleasure it is to 
see a boy played by a boy! This particular boy seems 
to me astonishingly clever, already a finished artist, doing 
everything naturally, and knowing why he does it. Most 
of the other people in the cast are also good actors. 

At “ Sweet Nell of Old Drury ” I happened to be iu 
the last row' of the stalls. My seat was not altogether 
well adapted for seeing and hearing the play, but it wan 
admirably adapted for observing the pit, and I gave some 
of my attention to my neighbours there. Whenever a 
foolish joke was made on the stage, when Miss Julia Neil- 
son, as Nell, the orange girl, stuttered with laughter or 
romped heavily across the stage, the pit thrilled and 
quivered with delight. At every piece of clowning there 
was the same responsive gurgle of delight. Tricks of 
acting so badly done that I should have thought a child 
would have seen through them, and resented them as an 
imposition, were accepted in perfect good faith, and 
gloated over. I was turning over the matter in my mind 
afterwards, when I remembered something that was said 
to me the other day by a young Swedish poet who is 
now in London. He told me that he had lieen to most 
of the theatres, and he had been surprised to find that 
the greater part of the pieces which were played at the 
principal London theatres were such pieces ns would be 
played in Norway and Sweden at the lower class theatres, 
and that nobody here seemed to mind. The English 
audience, he said, reminded him of a lot of children: they 
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took what was set before them with ingenuous good 
temper, they laughed when they were expected to laugh, 
cried when they were expected to cry. But of criticism, 
preference, selection, not a trace. He was amazed, for he 
had been told that London was a centre of civilisation. 
Well, in future I shall try to remember, when I hear an 
audience clapping its hands wildly over some bad play, 
badly acted: it is all right, it is only the children. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 


A Little Journey with Troyon. 

In the days when Mr. Henley wrote art criticism he 
explained in a small book, now scarce, but not forgotten, 
that Romanticism had nothing special to do with Romance. 
“It was simply the recurrence in a certain direction of 
the phenomenon which in David’s time was called 
Classicism, which was last week known as Realism, 
which was Naturalism yesterday, and is full of meaning as 
Impressionism to-day. In other words, it was a revolt 
from the dictates of a hide-bound, superannuated con¬ 
vention, and in that way an effort to realise new ideals, 
experiment with new methods, and discover and collect a 
set of new materials." One of the original rmnantiqur* 
Mr. Henley added was Napoleon. If that was so, the 
latest is certainly De Wet, although probably that dis¬ 
tinguished General does not know it. Men of genius work 
from an irresistible impulse, following the line of least 
resistance, like their humbler brethren; it is the critics 
who sort and group them, inventing schools and 
movements, explaining the attitude of the individual 
towards his bit of eternity, while the man himself 
if asked why he painted in such and such a way 
would answer: “ Because that was the only way. 

How else should I have worked ? Troyon is definitively 
classed among the Romanticists. His name looms large 
in the records of Barbison. Also during the past week it 
has met the eye of the reader of English and American 
newspapers. Painters, as a class, are not analytical, or 
introspective, or readers either of books or newspapers; 
but being men, they are capable of astonishment, and if 
the great Troyon could have been haled from the place 
where we are told painters shall no longer work for money 
or fame 

But all for the sake of the working, 

And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, 

For the God of Things As They Are, 

and dropped down into London last Saturday afternoon 
he would have been astonished, and also a little be¬ 
wildered. 

Astonished ! For Troyon, being a landscape painter, 
with a great and deep sympathy for the beasts of the field, 
and all dumb things, would have had small understanding 
of our modern town ways. Astonished, indeed, would have 
been this “ jolly old boy ” (it w’as the phrase used by one 
of his Fontainebleau models), had he walked into Messrs. 
Christie’s auction rooms last Saturday afternoon. If it had 
been near the moment when Lot 58, “ Cattle and Sheep, 
with a peasant woman in a woody pasture,” was to be 
put up to auction, he would with difficulty have been 
able to push his way into the crowded room. For the 
noise of the sale of this picture had gone abroad, 
and all who take a professional or amateur interest in the 
picture market had gathered to hear the agents for the 
millionaires bid for a brilliant example by the greatest 
cattle painter of his day, or, of any day. If this “ jolly old 
boy ’’ could have stood there on the outskirts of the crowd 
he might have remembered the hour when he sold this 


picture. He might even have remembered the modest 
price. And if, while the sale was progressing, he had 
walked behind the screen he might have seen the picture 
leaning against the wall, ready to be hoisted upon the 
sale easel, and he would have noticed with satisfaction 
how little it had lost in the forty-three years since it was 
painted. As picture after picture glimmered at the 
buyers for a minute or two, reached the limit of its present 
market value, and then, with the click of the auctioneer’s 
hammer, disappeared to make room for another, he might 
have soliloquised: “ This is indeed a nation of shopkeepers.” 
And when he found that No. 58, “ The Escape of Glaucus 
and lone,” by a Mr. Poole, R.A., went for thirty-eight 
guineas, and “ A Wood Nymph,” by Mr. Sant, R.A., for 
eleven guineas, he might have wondered, not having 
followed the course of his fame, or the art enthusiasm of 
the American millionaire, at what price this nation of 
shopkeepers would value his “ Cattle and Sheep.” When 
No. 58, “ Cattle and Sheep ” was hoisted upon the easel, what 
would have been his surprise to hear a sudden cheer—not 
a Mafeking night cheer, but an orderly, well-bred cheer, in 
keeping with a pastoral work of art. But a greater 
surprise would have been in store for him. From some¬ 
where in the midst of the crowd he would have heard a 
thin voice bid 2,000 guineas. Then he would have heard 
no more, for to one on the outskirts of the crowd the 
bidding at a picture sale is all done in dumb show. The 
auctioneer looks from right to left, and each look means 
another chestful of guineas. But Troyon, watching the 
auctioneer’s face, and listening to his unimpassioned 
words, would have heard the bidding jump up and up 
without pause till 7,000 guineas was reached—then 
silence, the click of the hammer, and good-bye to “ Cattle 
and Sheep.” He would have heard someone mutter “ a 
record price,” and then, borne by the retreating crowd, he 
would have found himself, a little dazed, in King Street. 

Suppose he had leave to spend the afternoon in London 
art galleries. Bewildered he might well be at the variety 
of the entertainment, including every school and by-way 
of the art, from Margaritone’s gaunt Madonna to the 
latest delicacy offered to the luxurious—beautiful women 
and faint summer scenes painted upon silken fans. He 
would learn that the craze of the moment is for gardens, 
and that at no exhibition he might visit would the red 
stars of sale be so plentiful as in the small drawings of 
gardens, home or foreign. But if he was in the charge 
of a cicerone, compelled by his employment always to be 
seeking the newest or latest, he would find himself con¬ 
ducted to two shows, one very English, the other very 
French. 

In the English show, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s galleries, he 
would see the work of an Englishman who died when 
Troyon was a baby. Valentine Green was a master of 
the beautiful art of mezzotinting, now no longer popular, 
although still practised. Etching knocked nails into its 
coffin. Photogravure nearly killed it, and to-day the 
wealthy dive feverish hands into deep pockets for good 
examples of the art in its heyday. It happened to be a 
rich man who a year ago picked up a Valentine Green in 
a country shop for 15s. which fetched at auction the other 
day £(580, but that piece of luck was waiting for anybody 
with expert knowledge. At this very moment collectors, 
wise and foolish, are peering into dusty portfolios in 
village bric-a-brac shops, for Valentine Greens, particularly 
for those tall, unageing ladies that Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough and Romney made immortal. Who shall say 
to what degree the fame of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Romney was due to the mezzotinters—Green and his 
brethren, who rest in unvisited tombs. For one person 
who saw the picture, a hundred saw the mezzotint. And 
those who have learnt to rejoice in fine mezzotints, with 
their velvety surface, their rich deeps, suggesting such 
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splendour of colour, have often been a little disappointed 
when confronted by the original picture. Solemn and 
simple, but very living, look the Valentine Greens on the 
walls of this gallery. There is life even in “ Gulliver 
addressing the Houyhnhnms,” a bold subject, and one that 
Green could hardly have engraved from choice. Even 
the Houyhnhnms look surprised. And Troyon, who knew 
a horse when he saw it, and probably had never heard of 
Gulliver, would also have looked surprised. 

But neither the Houyhnhnms nor the beautiful eyes 
of the ladies in Valentine Green’s mezzotints would have 
held Troyon long. His cicerone would have carried him 
off to Bond Street, discreetly avoiding the open door of 
the exhibition where some of Mr. Sidney Cooper’s cattle 
pieces hang, to the Hanover Gallery. There, in the 
spring exhibition of French pictures, are some old 
friends. He would have seen in the catalogue the 
honoured names of Jacque, Corot, Diaz, Dupr6, Rousseau 
and Millet. Authentic the examples, but certainly not 
typical. In the place of honour he would have seen 
something by himself—slight, small and simple—a pastel 
of “ The Old Homestead,” and opposite to it the im¬ 
memorial Henner woman, pale and auburn haired, 
whose wistful look never alters, but who sometimes 
changes her red cloak for a blue one. He would have 
seen, too, a Besnard woman, the yellows and greens of the 
dashing brushwork screwed up to the highest pitch, and 
alongside it an appealing little Cazin, with a foreground of 
tender blown grass, and overhead a rainbow’ cutting the 
threatening sky. That might have pleased him, but w’hat 
would he say to Pissarro and Sisley ? I can imagine him 
peering at those nimble impressionists, studying the flecks 
and spots of paint, the glare that shouts, “ I am the sun¬ 
shine,” the jumble of wanton colour that drives you 
back, back, till at a distance of a score or so feet away the 
picture focusses, and you see Pissarro’s Spring, and the 
Summer that Sisley saw, and you honour the intention of 
these gay adventurers into strange landscape lands, and 
congratulate the Pissarroites and the Sisleyites on their 
catholicity. But it is time to let Troyon return to his 
rest. What is the latest dexterity to one who died at fifty- 
three, “ haring exhausted art and life ?” 

C. L. H. 

Science. 

The Birth of a World. 

"On the 21st inst. the constellation Perseus, of a world,” 
is an announcement that might have apjieared in the 
morning papers of February 22nd of last year. It would, 
indeed, liave been two or three years late if we take into 
account the time that it. takes the light of the stars to 
reach us ; yet it was only on the evening of the day named 
that Dr. Anderson, while searching the sky from, the 
Edinburgh Observatory, perceived a new star in a part 
of Perseus where a photograph taken at Harvard showed 
that no star had been on the night of the 19th. At 
first it seemed a star of between the second and third 
magnitudes; then it increased rapidly in brightness, and 
then faded away until it is now hardly visible. As 
its gpectrum showed that much of its brilliance was due 
to an outburst of incandescent hydrogen gas, all 
astronomers injade haste to agree that its appearance was 
the sign of some such catastrophe in the heavens as a 
collision between two huge masses of matter, and that we 
were therefore assisting at the birth of a new world, or 
even of a new system. 

What makes this the more directly interesting to us is 
that, it must have been in this sort of way that our own 
solar system—one of the tiniest and most insignificant of 


the thousands which revolve round, aa some think, one of 
the stars of the Pleiades—was born. According to the 
now generally accepted theory which Kant was the first 
to put forth and the great Laplace to demonstrate, our 
universe was once a nebula, or mass of incandescent 
hydrogen, extending from some undefined point beyond 
one extremity of the orbit of Neptune to a similarly dis¬ 
tant point beyond the other. As age after age passed, 
this vast expanse of flaming igas began to lose some of its 
heat, and here and there throughout the mass appeared 
whirlpools or spirals such as the greater number of the 
nebulae, or fire-clouds seen in the sky through our tele¬ 
scopes are known to be. The greatest and most central 
of these spirals became our Sun, which still retains the 
lion's share of the heat once possessed by the whole 
system. The others gradually changed into his planets 
ns the flaming hydrogen, continuing to cool, transformed 
itself, under laws of which we as yet know nothing, into 
the eighty and more elements which our earth contains, 
and passed from the gaseous into partly liquid and partly 
solid form. Another immense space of time, and the 
Moon, perhaps from the explosion of some tremendous 
volcano, or, as Sir Robert Ball thinks, by a tidal influence 
acting upon the masses of molten rook, was split off and 
hurled to her present distance from the Earth, while no 
doubt similar forces were producing similar results in the 
bosoms of the other planets. And, meanwhile, the whole 
mass was always shrinking and shrinking as the spirals 
formed it into denser and denser whirlpools, and the free 
gas in the intermediate spaces disaprieared, until the Sun 
and his attendants, still contracting as they cooled, stood 
out pretty much as they appear to-day. Then came more 
millions of years, during which the earth’s crust cooled and 
hardened, and the torrential rains generated by the mix¬ 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen poured down upon it, wash¬ 
ing the detritus of the bare rook into pits and valleys, and 
causing rivers and seas to appear. And then in these 
seas there appeared life, and the sea plants left by the 
receding waves grew into land plants, and the earth 
became fitted for the habitation of animals, and the simple 
cell-like being W’e call moneron stirred in the depth of the 
waters, and gradually evolved into higher and more com¬ 
plicated forms, until the supreme day, when : 

“ crept forth the Elect, the Ascidian 
From the mixture of sea and slime.” 

and the ancestor of man crawled upon the earth. Such 
was the process which all who study these matters agree 
took place in our system, and it may be the beginning of 
some such process that we have just, seen in Nova Persei. 

But, although this may be the beginning of tlie process, 
it cannot be the beginning of the story. What is it that 
has produced this violent outburst of flaming gas? The 
collision of two rushing streams of meteorites, says Sir 
Norman Lockyer. The impact of one non-luminous body 
in. the heavens crashing into another similar one, Sir 
Robert Ball seems more inclined to think. But, in either 
case, the meteorites or the dark bodies must have been 
there to collide, and the question to he determined is, 
what, were they before they liecame meteorites or “ dark 
stars.” As for the meteorites, I suppose no one now 
doubts that they are small fragments of matter se|>arated 
from a world in course of evolution by a convulsion such 
as that wiiich gave rise to the Moon. And what can the 
dark stars l>e but worlds that have so far cooled in the 
course of countless ages of life that they liave lost the 
power of shining either with original or borrowed light? 
If this be so, may it not well be that, instead of the col¬ 
lision which we have witnessed in Nova Persei being for¬ 
tuitous—even if there lie such a thing as fortuitous move¬ 
ments in the ordered universe—one of these dark bodies 
may have been for aeons on aeons revolving round its 
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own sun, until, drawn nearer and nearer by the attractive 
force of the larger inass, it has fallen plump into it, with 
the result of an enormous immediate development of heat 
and light? 

Does this give us any clue to the ultimate end of our 
own little system? Some authors have thought so, and 
(.’lenience Royer—the talented Frenchwoman, whose death 
in one of those almshouses which are provided for impe¬ 
cunious talent in nearly every European country but our 
own enlightened land, the whole Press has deplored for 
nearly a week—in her last book, La Constitution du 
Monde, drawn an ajiocnlyptie picture of the fate which 
is coining upon, it. First, she says, the Moon, which, 
according to her calculations, is every day creeping 
nearer to the Earth, will draw closer with increasing 
speed as she begins to feel the full force of the Earth's 
attraction. This will cause a huge increase of the tides* 
which will rise to the size of veritable tempests, and 
perhaps (although Mme. Royer does not say so) to the 
outbreak of volcanoes now supposed to be extinct. When 
the actual shook comes it will cause the development of 
such enormous heat that, all life upon the Earth will cease, 
although, curiously enough, she considers it possible that 
the Moon may rebound after the first impact, and thus 
allow the temperature to once again fall. Yet that the 
Moon will at last sink into the Earth’s mass she has no 
doubt. Before then, prol>ably, the Sun will in like 
manner have absorbed Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
inferior planets, and the Earth, now swollen by the addi¬ 
tion of the Moon, will be carried with increasing pace 
into the same vortec. Then will come the turn of Jupiter 
and Saturn, whale Uranus and Neptune will be brought 
from the limits of our system to occupy the orbits of the 
other two. Finally, even Uranus and Neptune will l>e 
swallowed, and the Sun, whirling through space for a time 
in solitary grandeur, will burst with a tremendous ex¬ 
plosion, that will .retransform him into a gigantic nebula, 
which will in tiSrn give birth to new worlds. How much 
there is of poetio fancy in this picture it is hardly worth 
while to inquire; yet the main idea is based on the ascer¬ 
tained fact of the conservation of matter, and there can 
be little doubt that, if Mme. Royer’s prophecies were to 
come true, the matter thus dissipated would be used over 
again in some other form. As, too, she considerately 
postpones the first of these convulsions of Nature to some 
date millions of years hence, we are not perhaps imme¬ 
diately concerned in the accuracy of her forecasts; but 
there is one side of the matter which she has not touched, 
and on which some of us may feel a pardonable curiosity. 
This is, whether the new worlds to l>e thus created will 
be mere reproductions of the old, or whether Nature, 
instead of monotonously treading the same weary round, 
will turn her attention to producing something better. 
In other words, is the evolution of worlds, as of animals, 
on the whole making towards progress, and if, as has been 
said, “ the struggle for life has reached the stars,’’ will the 
fittest survive there as here? But for the present, at. any 
rate, these things belong to the category of the unknow¬ 
able. 

F. Lecioe. 

Correspondence. 


Byron in Chancery Lane. 

Sir, —The writer of your article “ Sallies in Our Alley ” 
did not, of course, attempt completeness in his harvest of 
the literary associations of Chancery Lane. But, from his 
manner of introducing Byron’s visit to his solicitor, I fancy 
tliat he may like to be reminded that tlje poet had a less 
casual connection with your neighbourhood. I transcribe 


the following foot-note of Moore's from his Life of Byron 
—edition of 1851, Vol. I., page 92 : 

During one of the Harrow vacations, he passed some 
time in the house of the Abb4 de Roufigny, in Took’s 
Court, for the purpose of studying the French language ; 
but he was, according to the Abbe’s account, very little 
given to study, and spent most of his time in boxing, 
fencing, etc., to the no small disturbance of the reverend 
teacher and his establishment. 

This is all that Moore has to say about this sojourn of 
the young Byron in Took’s Court. As one who takes a 
keen interest in Byroniana, may I ask whether any of 
your readers oan supply further information? Who was 
the Abbe de Roufigny ? Was his account, of Byron’s high 
jinks only verbal, or is it in print? And con fcis house be 
identified as one of the old brick-pilastered houses still 
standing in Took’s Court?—Yours, Ac., 

J. B. 


A Note on Humour. 

Sir,— May I correct two misprints in my letter? It 
was the tortures, not the *' futures,” of their prisoners 
which amused our remote ancestors, and I said tliat “ there 
is truth in the converse ” of a -certain proposition, not 
that “ there is truth in the universe.” The latter state¬ 
ment may be a fact, but- I should not like to vouch for it 
without further investigation.—Yours, Ac., 

Brighton. G. S. Street. 


Leighton House 


Sir,—A s most inaccurate statements have recently 
been made ns to the Leighton House movement, I ask 
leave to correct a grove error, made, no doubt, inad¬ 
vertently, in yours of the 15th ult. It is stated “ tlie 
Kensington Borough Council has not seen its way to 
accept the gift of the late President’s house.” 

The exact reverse of this statement is the fact, as will 
be seen from the full report from the Borough Council 
minutes, which I enclose for your information. The 
Council, after long and mature deliberation, agreed to 
accept the gift, and maintain it out of the Borough rate, 
the calculated cost being less than 1-16th of a penny in 
the £. The pause in the negotiations, necessary to con¬ 
sult as to the freehold, was used to wreck the whole move¬ 
ment by those who did not wish to see the house trans¬ 
ferred in the manner and on the terms jointly agreed 
on by the Council and the Leighton House Committee. 

A letter was written by the donors of the property in 
which they deprecate the negotiations being continued 
“ as a discredit to our brother's memory if they fail, and 
a deeper injury to it if they are successful,” and adding 
that they would rather See the house destroyed or “ sold 
to some decent individual.” 

There may be a Council that would consider negotia¬ 
tions after such a letter, but I hope, for the credit of 
public life, it will not be found in London. 

The Kensington Council had to withdraw from an 
impossible and undignified position. This Committee, 
after nearly five years’ labours, sees its work ruined by 
those who should most, have guarded it. They are wind¬ 
ing up their affairs, and Leighton House is now in the 
hands of those who are, it must be supposed, satisfied 
with this result— i.e., Leighton House, instead of being 
to-day permanently safe, maintained by the people for the 
people, is once again a private undertaking, with the 
uncertain future inseparable from such a position.— 
Yours, Ac., 

Herbert Jones, Hon. Sec. 

Central Library, Kensington. 
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A Complaint. 

Sir, —Mr. E. A. B. performs his literary errors with an 
ease which is simply charming. I admire, bewildered, the 
serene certainty which characterises his oracular sentences 
in his article on “ English and French Fiction in the 19th 
Century.” Hie conclusions he arrives at, in a comparison 
in which some of the greatest French novelists have been 
conveniently ignored, and others as conveniently ill-under¬ 
stood, must prove a source of joy for every patriotic soul. 
In E. A. B.’s opinion “ the novel is quiescent in France." 
It is a great pity this colossal statement does not appear 
in italics in the text, as the wild, fanciful, winged ab¬ 
surdity of it deserves all emphasis. He goes on to say 
that Anatole France has, after all his labours, not accom¬ 
plished anything great! The same reproach is made—and 
here he has, exceptionally, my entire approval—to Paul 
Bourget. Then, in a somewhat incoherent enumeration of 
a few names, the brothers Rosny (genuine novelists in 
every fibre) are thrust to the second rank side by side with 
the superficial “brothers Margueritte.” E. A. B. explains 
this supposed state of things by the fact that “ the genius 
of France has turned for the present definitely towards 
the drama.” I am inclined to think that simultaneously 
a change has taken place in E. A. B.’s mind. He must 
surely have not followed the recent productions in the 
French novel. He has not even made any mention of two 
very great names with which every student of French 
fiction ought to be familiar. Octave Mirbeau, whom Tolstoy 
himself holds in high esteem and admiration, and Paul 
Adam, a literary temperament of bewildering complexity, 
covering a limitless area of thought and emotion, do not 
appear to have had the good fortune to be known to 
E. A. B. I mentioned only two of the “great Ignored,” 
but if these two, and his unconscious inability to fully 
appreciate Anatole France—poet, sage, novelist, and 
unique as each—do not prove sufficient to disturb E. A. B.’s 
august calm in his sweeping assertions, I will leave him 
alone with his ecstasy for Kipling and H. G. Wells.— 
Yours, Ac., 

A. Shackliax. 

The Athenaeum, Manchester. 


“ The Mystic Rose.” 

Sir,—A llow me to point out a rather bad misrepresenta¬ 
tion on the part of your reviewer. 

What he gives as my explanation of the mother-in-law 
taboo is not my explanation at 411, but a quite subsidiary 
detail. My explanation, given on pp. 408—411, is based 
on such cases as those he quotes to show that my own 
evidence tells against my theory, and it includes the gra¬ 
tuitous explanation he himself suggests. The last para¬ 
graph but one of the chapter contains this subsidiary 
detail: the last paragraph begins “ This explanation . . ” 

Your reviewer had forgotten or had not read the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Your reviewer does not seem aware of the well-known 
symbolism of the rosa mystica, as applied to the Virgin 
Mother. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the commonplace he 
borrows from Mr. Lang as to the value of such books in 
saving future students an infinity of labour in the collection 
and collation of facts is ill-judged, because these facts are 
separated from their context, and will be, without their 
context, absolutely useless to the future student.— 
Yours, Ac., 

Ernest Crawley. 


[Only one paragraph in Mr. Crawley’s letter seems to 
call for an answer. On page 408, after saying that the cus- 
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tom of tabooing one’s mother-in-law cannot be explained in 
certain specified ways, he goes on to say that “ it seems 
analogous to the system of sexual taboo, and ... to 
be casually connected with a man’s avoidance of his own 
wife.” On page 412 he further says, “as sexual taboo 
must be kept up for safety, all the more so because of close 
union, and especially until a child is born—for the pair are 
continuously breaking the rule, and all their conduct 
affects the child—a substitute to receive the onus of taboo 
is useful, and the best substitute is the, mother-in-law. 
. . . This idea coincides with filial and maternal duty, 

and is a good idea of savage make-believe in shifting re¬ 
sponsibility.” In the next paragraph he tells iis that 
" This explanation finds a parallel and a proof [my italics] 
in what is the same thing in modem society.” I by no 
means assert that this is the only “ explanation ” of the 
custom to be picked out of Mr. Crawley’s rather rambling 
dialectic, but I leave it to your readers whether the words 
I have quoted do not justify my statement that Mr. Craw¬ 
ley would derive it “ from the supposition that the hus¬ 
band, having broken the taboo that would otherwise 
separate him from his wife, thinks that he can at the 
same time keep it by transferring it to his mother-in-law.” 
—Your Reviewer.] 


A Needed Noun. 

Sir, —May 1 draw, through your columns, the attention 
of “ the incomparable Max ” to the following item from 
Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged edition, 1886: 

“ Prosaist, n. (cf. Fr., prosateur; Fr., prosador; It., pro- 
satore), a writer of prose. 

“ ■ Then comes Hannah More, an estimable writer of 
prose.’—I. Taylor.” 

But perhaps “ Max” has already seen this! \ours, Ac., 

Frimlev. Edward Davy Paix. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 127 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best transla¬ 
tion into sonnet form of the following description of Derwentwater 
recently telegraphed to the Times by Canon H. D. Rawnsley: 

“To-day from sunrise to sunset the beauty of Derwentwater 
has been beyond words. 1 he snow-clad hills shone in silxer mail, 
Skiddaw seemed purple, washed with ivory. The ice was in 
good condition and the lake fr< m end to end shone like beaten 
gold Towards sundown the lake mirror changed from gold to 
steel and blue, and in the afterglow dark figures of skaters ap¬ 
peared to flit upon a faint lilac floor that seemed in parts to swim 
with lucent amber. The frost continues. Apart from skating, the 
beauty of the scene was an experience for life.” 

Jso fewer than ninetv-six of our readers—including Canon 
Rawnsley himself—attempted this task, and the work of judging 
has been correspondingly difficult. We promised the prize to 
“ the best and closest ” rendering. Obviously we had to give full 
weight to both the* superlatives Many competitors have sent 
extremely close renderings which have yet lacked that poetic lift 
which was essential to success. Canon Rawnsley, curiously 
enough, is disqualified for the prize by the want of closeness which 
his sonnet hears to his own telegram. Otherwise bis sonnet is one 
of the best sent in, and it will be convenient to quote it first. 


SKATING ON DERWENTWATER. 

Monday, February 17, 1902. 

I 11 fairyland we revelled all the cay, 

Clear glass of gold lay Derwentwater’s flood, 

Far Glaramara mailed in silver stood. 

And Skiddaw bright for ivory inlay 
Shone purple clad with royalest array 

To see our kingly sport. How leapt the blood! 

As on from sunny bay to shadowy wood 
We flashed above the minors steely grey. 
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But when the sun o'er Newlands sank to rest 
Enchantment in the valley seemed to grow, 

There, while the snow-flush muffled fell and moor 
Loud rang the skates upon a lilac floor, 

And burning upward thro’ the lake's dark breast 
Fire gleamed with unimaginable glow. 

In a vast number of the sonnets the effort to follow the tele¬ 
gram produces a certain staccato effect; one has a sense of the 
points being ticked off one by one. Many competitors, too, have 
clearly hampered themselves by adhering rather too strictly to the 
order of Canon Eawnsley’s descriptive touches. What was re¬ 
quired was fidelity to the facts and a fusion of these in a poetic 
order and conception. We award the prize to Mr. H. C. Prideaux, 
Uffuculme, Devon, for the following rendering of Canon Rawns- 
ley’s telegram: — 

SKATING ON DERWENTWATER. 

February, 1902. 

I looked, and lo! a plain of beaten gold, 

Circled by hills snow-clad in silver mail. 

Where Sltiddaw, king-like, throned in ivory pale 
And purple, watched the changing hues unfold 
From dawn till eve. I sow when twilight cold 
Dimmed the lake’s mirror, marked its brightness fail 
To steely blue, while, through the frosty veil 
Half seen, dark figures flit, like ghosts of'old. 

O day of days! Vision 'beyond all art 
To tell—of life, while memory holds, a part! 

Night falls : yet still along that crystal*floor 
Of faintest lilac, bathed in lingering gleams 
Of lucent amber, how my spirit seems 
To glide—right onward to the Eternal shore 1 


The finally selected sonnets from which the prize sonnet 
was taken were sent in by F. C., Worthing; F. B. D., Tor¬ 
quay; H. G. H., Ruswarp; 4. E. W., Greenock; P. H. L., 
Broadstairs; A. C. B., Wevbridge ; J. D. B., London; B. P., 
Winchester; S. F., Oxford; W. R., Thankerton; M. P., S. 
Kensington; T. F. R., Oxford. 


Competition No. 128 (New Series). 

Reviewing M. Verhaeren's new book of poems, Let Forces 
Tumulleuses in the Daily Chronicle, Mr. Edmund Gosse says: — 

“ His interest in towns and hamlets is inexhaustible—and did 
not Crabbe write “ The Village ” and “ The Borough ”? Even 

railway junctions do not dismay the muse of M. Verhaeren:_ 

Oh 1 ces villes, par 1’or putride envenimees ! 

Clameurs de pierre et vols et gestes de fumees, 

Ddmes et tours d’orgueil et colonnes debout 
Dans 1’espace qui vibre et le travail qui bout, 

En aimas-tu l'eff-oi et les affres profondes 

O toi, le voyageur 

Qui t en allais triste et songeur, 

Par les gares de feu qui ceinturent le monde? 

Cahots et bonds de trains par au-dessus des monts 1 

L’intime et sourd tocsin qui enfievrait ton lime 
Battait aussi dans ces villes, le soir; leur flamrne 
Rouge et myriadaire illuminait ten front, 

Leur aboi noir, le cri, le han de ton cceur meme; 

Ton etre entier 4tait tordu en leur blaspheme, 

Ta volontd jetee en proie 4 leur torrent 
Et vous vous maudissiez tout en vous adorant. 

The superficially prosaic has no terrors for M. Verhaeren.'’ 

We invite our readers to face the minor terror of rendering M. 
Verhaeren’s lines into English verse. To the sender of the closest 
and most poetical rendering we will send a cheque for one guinea 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, March 5, 1902. Eich answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
•only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL. 


Gilbert (George Holley), A Primer of the Christian Religion 
__ (Macmillan) net 4/6 

Henson (H. Hensley), Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions 

(Arnold) 12/6 

Benson (Archbishop), Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles 


(Macmillan) net 21/J 

Mead (G. R. S.), The Gospels and the Gospel 

(Theosophical Publishing Society) net 4/6 
Rogers (Rev. Edgar), Early English Church History for ” The Catechism ” 

(Allen) 

Whitaker (G. H ), explained by, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Ephesians .. (Methuen) net 1/j 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRB8. 

• Kellett (E. E.), The Passing of Scyld and other Poems.(Dent) net 3/6 

Briscoe (J. Potter), collected by, Tudor and Stuart Love Songs 

(Gay and Bird) net 5/0 

Bom pas (George C.), The Problem of the Shakespeare Playa.(Low) net 3/3 

Braham (Alice D.), Poems......(Cornish) 

Cherry (Aunt), Lyrics Low and Loud of Love and Lamentation 

(The Writer) 

Arkwright (John 8.), The Last Muster and other Poems_(Richards) net 7/0 

Hall (William), Renunciation and other Poems.(Sonnen*chein) net 2/6 

Oswin (Ymal), Ballads and Legends of the 8aints.(Sands) 1/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Penderel-BrocThurst (J), Life of His Most Gracious Maiesty King 


Edward VII.^Virtue) net 10/6 

British Empire Series, Vol. V.(Kegan Paul) 6/1 

Beers (Henry A.), A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth 

Century.(Kegan Paul) net 9/0 

Ellis (Wm. Ashton), Life of Richard Wagner, being an authorised version 
of C. F. Glaaenapp'B “ Das Leben Richard Wagner’s,” Vol II. 

(Kegan Paul) net 1C/0 

Thomas (W.), Le Pofcte Edward Young (1683 1765).(Hachette) lOfr. 


George (Claude), The Rise of British West Africa, Part I.(Hculston) 2/0 

Brown, Junr. (Robert), Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him and other Essays 

(Williams and Norgate) 7/5 

Barnes (Captain A. A. S.), On Active Service with the Chinese Regiment 


(Richards) net E/0 

Beavan (Arthur H.), Crowning the King.(Pearson) 2/5 

Tout (T. F.) and Tait (James), Historical Essays.(Lonamans) net 12 6 

A. M. F., Tales of My Father.(Longmans) b/0 

Wright (Arnold) and Smith (Philip), Parliament Past and Present, Part II. 

(Hutchinson) net /7 

Clodd (Edward), Thomas H. Huxley.(B!ackwood) 2/6 

Prescott (William H.), History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 Vols. 

(Ball) each 3/6 

Williamson (George C.), Holman Hunt.(Bell) net 1/0 

Staley (Edgcumbe), Watteau.(Bell) n?t 1/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Merrier (Charles), A Text-Book of Insanity.(Sonnenschcin) net 6/0 

Ritchie (David G.), Studies in Political and Social Ethics-(Sonnensehein) 4/j 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Carey (William), Travel and Adventure in Tibet. .(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/0 
Macnab (Frances), A Ride in Morocco.(Arnold) 15/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Herberteon (F. D. and A. J.), Central and South America.(Black) 2/0 

Smith (E. E.), edited by, “Sir Walter Scott” Continuous Reader: 

Waverley .(Black) net 1/0 

Finnemore (John), Men of Renown.(Black) l/o 

Ormiston (F. M.), The Old Senate and The New Monarchy, 60 b.c. to 

a.d. 14 .(Black) 2/0 

Carter (George), History of England, Part II., 1485-1689.(Relfe) 

Matthews (C. Winifred), Sound and Sentence Practice for Beginners in 

French . (Relfe) /5 

Carter (George), Rules of Latin SyntAX .(Relfe) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edgren (H.) and Burnet (P. B ), The French and English Word Book 


(Heinemann) 

Lewis (Caroline), Clara in Blunderland.(Heinemann) 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1901.(Low) net 6/0 

Dixon (Charles), Birds’ Nests.(Richards) net 6/0 

Longridge (G.). Foreign Missions . (S. P. O. K.) 

Frederiokaen (N. C.), Finland.(Arnold) t/0 

Fairless (Michael), The Road Mender.(Duckworth) net 2/6 

Famous Pictures of the World, Part III.(Pearson) net 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Thompson (Robert), The Gardener’s Assistant Divisional, Vol. V. 

(Gresham Publishing Co.) 8/0 


Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress.(Richards) net 1/0 

Peake (A. 8.), edited by, The Century Bible: Hebrews.(Jack) 

Webb (Mrs. Sidney), edited by, The Case for the Factory Acts. .(Richards) 1/0 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrioe). Industrial Democracy.(Longmans) net 12/0 

Webster’s International Dictionary (Revised).(Bell) net 4M/J 

Lambe (John Lawrence), By Command of the Prince.(Unwin) t/0 

Steevena (G. W.), Monologues of the Dead.(Blackwood) 3/6 

Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream . (Richards) net f^O 


Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: Love’s Laoour Lost 

(Richards) net £/0 

Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: Much Ado About Nothing 


^Richards) net 6/0 

Ferrier (Susan), Marriage, 2 Vols.(Methuen) net 3/0 

The Temple Bible: The Book of the Prophet Isaiah.(Dent) net 1/0 

PERIODICALS. 


Royal, Leisure Hour, Boy’s Own, Girl’s Own, Sunday at Home, Smart Set, 
Pall Mall Magazine, Longmans’, Chambers’, Manchester Quarterly, 
Cassell’s, Maguzine of Art. Cornhill, Macmillan’s, Woman at Home, School 
World. Temple Bar, Empire Review, Century, St Nicholas. 

*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS. 

During the Parliamentary Session LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS to “THE TIMES” will appear as often aa may 
be necessary in order to keep abreast with the more important publications of the day. 


The following ere CONTENTS of the First Seven Numbers:— 


CONTENTS of No. 1, published with “The 
Times,” of January 17 s— 

LITERATURE: 

More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 

Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century. 
1806-7. A Military History of Napoleon's First War 
with Russia. 

The Old Court 8uburb. 

The Lore of Cathay. 

Prosperous British India, a Revelation. 

Scenes of Rural Life m Hampshire among the 
Manors of Bramshott. 

Recent Verse Poems of Katharine Tynan—Col¬ 
lected Poems of Mary Robinson—Hawthorn and 
Lavender—Orpheus in Thrace and other Poems— 
Poems by Arthur Man by—Pasi teles the Elder. 

The Personal Life of the Clergy. 

Sons of the Sword. 

The Velvet Glove. 

SCIENCE :—Science in 1901. 

ARTRecent Engravings and Etchings. 

THE DRAMA*:—New Theatrical Demands. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 

Avenue Theatre. 

MUSICMusic in 1901. 

NOTE8. 

U8T OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

C0RTBMT8 of No. 4, published with “The 
Times,” of February 7 :— 

LITERATURE : 

Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley 
Christie. 

The Victoria County Histories. 

In Sicily. 

By the Waters of Sicily. 

Correspondance de Sigismond Krasinski et de 
Henry Reeve. 

Love and Life Behind the Purdah. 

Philosophical Books: 

Culture and Restraint—The Cambridge Platonists 
—The World and the Individual—Last Words 
of Materialism. 

New Tales of Old Rome—The Eternal City. Rome. 
Cecil Rhodes— G Company; Everyday Life of the 
R.C.R.—The Ainu and their Folk-lore. 

FICTION: 

The Trial of Man—Calumet “ K ’’—The Fields of 
Dulditch—The Mating of a Dove. 

GERMAN LITERATURE IN 1901. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

The True National Library. 

SCIENCE: 

Correspondence—Science in 1901 (Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham). 

DRAMA The Modernity of the “ Poetics.” 

NOTES. LI8T OF NEW BOOKS. CHE8S. 


CONTENTS of No. 2, published with “The 
Times,” of January 24 

LITERATURE: 

Railway Reading. 

The Life of Napoleon I. 

Types of Naval Officers. 

A Historic View of the New Testament. 

A Short History of Christianity. 

Naval Brigades in the South African War—Words 
by an Eyewitness—Unofficial Despatches—With 
Rimington. 

Life's Little ThingB—Finland As It Is. 

FICTION: 

The Grand Babylon Hotel—The Comedy of a Subur¬ 
ban Chapel—The Hero of Great Lowlands—A 
Gallant Quaker—O'er Moor and Fen—The Coming 
of the Preachers. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Dictionary of National Biography. 

ART:-^Japan : A Record in Colour. 

Exhibitions of Drawings. 

THE DRAMA :-The Theatre of Ideas. 

MUSIC :-The Oxford History of Music. 

NOTES. 

LI8T OF BOOK8 AND REPRINTS. 

CHE88. 

CONTENTS of No. S, published with “The 
Times,” of February Mi- 

literature : 

Heroines of Fiction. 

Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal de Bernis 
Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland. 

Memorials of William Charles Lake. 

Wales (“The Story of the Nations ”). 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I. 

Owen Glyndwr. 

With Steyn and De Wet. 

The Sacred Beetle. 

The Rights of Man. 

Breviarium Bothanum. 

Nova Legenda Anglie. 

Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. 

The Lady Poverty. 

Rosanne 

The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, 
Bart. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Royal 8ociety and the British Academy (Mr. 
T. Bailey 8aunders). 

ART: 

The Complete Works of Rembrandt. 

Sheffield Plate at South Kensington. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. CHESS. 


CONTENTS of No. 3, publish'd with “The 
Times,” of January Ms- 

literature : 

L’Europe et la Question d’Autriche An Seuil <\u 
XXe Siecle. 

The Epistles of Erasmus. 

V.R.I.: Her Life and Empire. 

The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery. 

Oxford Studies—Studies in Oxford History. 
Staghunting on Exmoor—Notes for Hunting Meg. 
The Great Persian War. 

With the Ophir Round the Empire - With the 
Royal Tour. 

Dehrett's House of Commons and Judicial Bench— 
Whitaker's Peerage—Dod’s Parliamentary Com¬ 
panion—Thom’s Official Directory. 
CORRESPONDENCE :-The Dictionary of National 
Biography (The Rev. A. B. Beaven). 

SCIENCECorrespondence — Soienoe in 1901 (Prof. 

H. E. Armstrong). 

ART:—Incertos Honores. 

The National Portrait Gallery—The Duke of 
Devonshire's Pictures. 

THE DRAMA ;—The American Theatrical Trust 
English Drama in 1901. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CONTENTS of No. 6, publlthed with “The 
Time*,” of February 21:— 

LITERATURE: 

Ulysses. 

Principles of Western Civilisation. 

The Strenuous Life. 

Early Christianity and Paganism. 

The Early History of Venice. 

The Mental Functions of the Brain. 

The French People. 

From Squire to Prince. 

The Use of Sarum. 

FICTION: 

Monique. 

The Cat’s-paw. 

The Love of Richard Herrick. 

The Opportunist. 

THE AMERICAN BOOK WORLD. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Dictionary of National Biography. 

DRAMA: 

National Theatremongering. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHE88. 


CONTENTS of No- 7, publlmhod with “ Tho Tlmoa ” 

I RECENT POETRY: 


UTERATURE: 

William Haslitt. 

L’Energio Fran^aise. 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 

History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. 

Marie de France: Seven Lais; Morien : A Metrical 
Romance. 

Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides. 

The National Sporting Club. 


A Short Day’s Work—Polyphemus-Kiartan the 
Icelander. 

Who’s Who in America. 

The Discovery of the Future. 

The Tower of London. 

Roman Law and History in the New Testament. 
Sketches of Church Life in the Diocese of St. 
Albans. 

Yearbooks of the Reign of King Edward III., xvii. 


of Fobruory 28th. 

FICTIONThe Wertcotes. 

Princess Puck. 

! CORRESPONDENCE: 

Women in India (Miss Cornelia Sorabji). 
ARTGiotto. 

Italian Soulpture of the Renaissance. 
DRAMA:—Love on the Stage. 

NOTES. 

LI8T OF NEW BOOK8 AND REPRINTS. 
1 CHE88. 


The issues of “ The Times,” containing the above are still in print, and oan be obtained through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per oopy, or direot from the Publisher of “The Times,” at 3$d. per copy, poet free. 


LITERATURE. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 


Thomas Hardy. 
Pierre Loti. 
George Gitsing 
R. L. Stevenson. 
Victor Hugo. 
Thos. Carlyle. 
Ibsen. 

John Raskin. 
Count Tolstoy. 


Volume IX., Now Ready, contains the following Portraits: 


Walt Whitman. 

William Morris 
Ralplt W. Ehiarson. 

The Brothers Marguerittc. 
H. G. Wells. 

Robert 8. Hiohens. 

E. F. Benson. 

H. Esmond. 

8idgey Lee. 


H. W. Lucy. 

Andrew Lang. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Stanley Weyman. 

I. Zangwill. 

Charles Dickens. 

Frederic Harrisou. 

Sir Theodore Martin. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Ump Cloth 10*.; Cloth 10*. 6d.; Holt Bound II*. 

Vols. 1. to VIII. may still he obtained. 


THE TIMES ATLAS. 


The Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
The Times Atlas is now published. 


This Edition consists of 132 pages of Maps, 
printed on fine paper, and an index to over 
190,000 names. It is thoroughly up to date. 

THE PRICES ARE- 

Plain Cloth . 27s. 6d. net. 
Half-morocco, gilt, 35s. net. 


Address—The PUBLISHER, “The Times” Office, Printing HbUseSqtidre, E.C 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT: Light 

Essays concerning Books. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “ The Story 
of Nuremberg,” Ac. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On Motulay next. 

BREAKING AND RIDING, WITH 

MILITARY COMMENTARIES. By JAMES FILLIS, Ecuyer en Chef to 
the (Central Cavalry School at St. Petersburg. Translated by M. H. 
HAYES. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 16s.net. [Shortly. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 

AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. Seventy-first Edition. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

HORSES ON BOARD SHIP: a Guide 

to their Management. By Captain M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of 
“Points of a Horse," “ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,” Ac. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author during a voyage to South Africa with horses. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEXICO AS I SAW IT. By Mrs. 

ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. 1 vol. crown 4to, 21 b. net. 

The New Novels. 

MOCK BEGGARS HALL. By M. 

BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of “A 8torm-rent Sky,” “ A Suffolk Court¬ 
ship,” Ac. I vol. 6s. [In March. 

THE EYESHAMS. By Edmund White 

(James Blythe Patton), Author of “ Bijli the Dancer,” Ac. 1 vol. 6s. 

[In the Press. 

THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. 

WILLIAMSON, Author of “The Barn Stormers," “The Newspaper Girl," 
Ac. 1 vol. 6s. [On Monday next. 

SECOND EDITION OF ‘ROSANNE.’ 

By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “Nobody’s Fault,” “The Tree of Life,” 
Ac. 1 vol. 6s. 

WOMAN AND MOSES. By Lucas 

CLEEVE, Author of “ The Real Christian,” “ Plato’s Handmaiden.” 1 vol. 

6s. 

UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a Tale 

of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED E. KNIGHT, Author of “ The Scuttling 
of the Kingfisher,” Ac. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” Ac. 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Ill special binding, extra superfine cloth, gilt edges. Complete in Case, 
price 30s. net, containing— 

A HARDY NORSE¬ 

MAN. 

WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE 

WRONQ. 


A MATTER of SKILL 

AND OTHER 8TORIE8. 


SUNSET. 


ONE REASON WHY. BEQUEATHED. 

London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


DONOVAN. 

WE TWO. 

IN THE GOLDEN 

DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

These novels can also be obtained in green cloth binding, 

price 38. 6d. each volume. | 

FLOWER AND THORN. By 

BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 

Ac. 6s. I 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING MARY FENWICK’S [ 

OF MARY FENWICK. DAUOHTER. 

PART OF THE PRO- i IN the SUNTIME of ! 

PIBTVl HER YOUTH. i 


MESSRS. BELLSJEW BOOKS. 

Complete Catalogue post-free on Application. 


Two Vols., large post 8vo., 18s. net. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 

Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 

By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. ? late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

“ To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon is but faint 
praise, far lets than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.”— Times. 

“ The book is likely to become the authority for English readers, on the 
greatest name in modern history .”—At he nee um. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical and 

Literary Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL. With Five Portraits. 

“ It is in some respects a model biography .”—Manchester Guardian. 

VOL. VIII., COMPLETING THE WORK, WITH FULL INDEX. 
NOW READY. 

HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in the 

MIDDLE AGES. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIU8. Translated by 
Mrs. HAMILTON. Crown 8vo. 8 vols., £3 3s. net, or separately. Vols. I., 
II. and III., 6s. net each. Vols. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII., each in Two 
Parts, 4s. 6d. net each Part. 

Six Vols., crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 

Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 

A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from 

the Fall of Constantinople. By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Two Vols., small 4to, £1 Is. net each. 

THE TOWER OP LONDON. By Lord 

RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.8.A. With Eightv Photogravures 
and Twenty-Eight Half-Tone Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

“ The two volumes which Lord Ronald Gower has devoted to the Tower of 
London contain what is undoubtedly the best work of the author, and, thanks 
to its excellent and well-chosen illustrations, the book will probably hold its 
own for some time to come as the best popular history of the famous building.” 
— Times. 

Pott 8vo, Is. net; or liinp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

HOLMAN HUNT. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, 

Litt.D. With Eight Illustrations. [ Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 
Pott 8vo. Is. net; or limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 2s. net 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. By G. C. 

WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Eight lllustiations. 

[ Beli's Miniature Series of Painters. 

London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Twentieth Century Edition 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

REVISED THROUGHOUT, WITH 

25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 
AND PHRASES 

WEBSTER Is the best practical Working 
Dictionary of the English Language. It la 
recognised aa the standard authority 
throughout the English«apeaking world. It 
is an indispensable reference-book aeeaaa 

>348 pages. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICQ IN SHEEPSKIN, £3 net 

Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Opinions 
of Eminent Men, <~c sent on application to 

GEORGE BELL & SONS 

YORK STREET, COVENT OARDEN, LONDON 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Georgs Meredith will contribute an Introduction to 
a new edition of Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. 
The volume will include the " Last Letters." 


Mr. Dobbm. is about to publish a little book which v. iil 
interest admirers .of Oliver Goldsmith. He has dis¬ 
covered that when The Traveller was first published, in 
December, 1764, it was not making its first appearance in 
print. A considerable portion of it had been printed some 
time before, under the title of A Prospect of Society. This, 
however, differed very greatly, in its text and in the 
arrangement of its verses, from The Traveller. Thus, the 
well-known lines, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eve- 

stand thus in A Prospect of Society : 

I see the lords of mankind pass me by 
With haughty port, defiance in their eye. 

Many of the alterations are very curious, and throw a -.ood 
deal of light on Goldsmith’s methods of workmanship. Mr. 
Dobell dedicates the book to Mr. Austin Dobson. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. have in preparation a Popu¬ 
lar Library of Art, planned expressly for the general public. 
The two first volumes of the series, on Albrecht Diirer, by 
Lina Eckenstein, and Rossetti, by Ford Madox Hueffer, will 
be ready next month. They will be followed by volumes 
on Rembrandt, by Auguste Breal, and Fred Walker, by 
Clementina Black. Others in preparation are : Millet, by 
Remain Holland; Leonardo da Vinci, by Dr. Georg 
Gronau ; Cruikshank, by W. H. Chesson; Hogarth, by 
Edward Garnett; Botticelli, by Mrs. Henry Ady; and 
Wilkie, by G. K. Chesterton. Each volume will include 
from thirty to sixty illustrations, selected by the writers to 
illustrate their text. 


It is stated that an “ authorised epitome ” of the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography is being prepared. Such 
an undertaking may be welcomed by some, but the average 
literary worker needs every line of that valuable series. 


The chief feature of the new edition of The, Literary 
Tear Book is an enlargement of the “ Directory of Authors ’’ 
section. It now fills 146 pages. 


Elsewhere we print an article on the career of Mr. John 
F. Bentley, the architect of the Westminster Cathedral, 
who died the other day. January 30 was his birthday, and 
the clever lady who selects the birthday quotations for the 


Daily Chronicle chose the following passages for the occa¬ 
sion. 

"Th'a is my birthday."—Shakespeare. 

JOHN F. BENTLEY, Jan. 30, 1839. 

Rare Architect.—W. S. Landor. 

Whose foundation 

Is piled upon his faith.—Shakespeare. 

The Cardinal: “ I find him a fit fellow.”—Shakespeare. 

And the bricks are alive ... to testify .it. 

—Shakespeare. 

A Cathedrall doctor.—Ben Jonson. 

You’d oome upon his scrutinising hat. 

Against the single window sfiared some house. 

Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work,— 

Or else surprise the ferrel of his stick 
Trying the mortar’s temper 'tween the chinks 
Of some new building.—Browning. 

The Cathedral church of Westminster.—Shakespeare. 

Built by that only law, that use lie the suggester of 
beauty. 

Nothing concealed that is done, hut all things done to 
adornment.—Clough. 

The range of the architect is from concrete to the 
brightest heaven of invention. He has to rule in the 
worlds of mind and matter.—Bernard Whelan. 


The letter of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones on the subject of a 
Proposed National Theatre is as remarkable in its direct¬ 
ness as Mr. John Burns’s speech at the O.P. Club. The 
distinguished playwright—the essentially English play¬ 
wright of this period—expresses, not an author’s view' 
merely, but the view' of all educated theatre-goers, when 
he condemns average Press criticism. Plays are absurdly 
compared with “ successes,” never with life, never with 
other plays of great artistic merit. When a comparison 
occurs in any average dramatic report, it is invariably an 
inept one. Comedies are accused of not being on the lines 
of melodrama: melodrama is called violent because it is 
not at all like Le mantle on Von s'ennuie, a work which 
has never been popular in London : satires are found 
unreal: false sentimentality is mistaken for pathos: in fact, 
there are so few' classics in the dramatic literature of 
England (excepting the works of Shakespeare, w’ho is still 
more popular abroad than he could ever be in his own 
country) that critics do not know how plays ought to be 
written or what they themselves are writing about. The 
few w’ho have a certain knowledge—it would be indiscreet 
to name them—have been influenced unconsciously, un¬ 
willingly by the prevailing ignorance in theatrical circles. 
They write often in order to please, as they believe, 
readers who are vulgar and unobservant. But the revolt of 
the reader is at hand. This chartered imbecile is beginning 
to suspect his reputation : he is no longer influenced by 
“ notices.” He either chooses a play on the regommenda- 
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tion of private individuals, or attends on principle the 

i iiece which has been unanimously attacked. There he 
ancies he may find excellence. 


It may be pleaded in defence of the dramatic critic that 
he is not sufficiently jealous of his own power. He 
follows, he does not make the foyer opinion, or rather, 
the opinion formed long before the play is presented. 
Obviously, no writer who thought his verdict worth real 
consideration would dispose of the work, perhaps of many 
months, if not years, in that short interval between the 
fall of the curtain at half-past eleven and the hour of 
going to press for the great daily newspapers. In France 
there is always a Press Night before the public production 
of any play—just as in England there is a Press Day 
before the Private View of any pictures. Some custom 
of the kind must be established at the leading theatres 
here if dramatic criticism is ever to be regarded as more 
than an inadequate advertisement, and the critics them¬ 
selves must show a greater courage in their published 
judgments if they wish to be accepted as the men who 
can form, correct, or influence taste. Criticism is one of 
the arts: if it does not demand creative gifts, it must 
depend at least on sympathy, vast experience of life, a 
profound education in the best literature of every school. 
More than all, it requires elasticity of mind, coupled with 
an abnormal sense of justice. The great critics have 
always been the most cautious and the most patient in 
forming their judgments. 


Mr. Andrew Lano has a friend at St. Andrews who is 
not much interested in the British Academy. Probably be 
prefers golf. His description of the new body was short 
and simple: “ A lot of dismal Johnnies have elected them¬ 
selves, and got in on the ground floor.” The phrase bus 
gone the round. 


“ Authors at Bow Street ” in Punch gets better every 
week. Here is the opening of the case against Mr. 
Hewlett: 

Maurice Hewlett, Cinque-centist, was charged with pro¬ 
ducing inflammatory literature detrimental to the best 
interests of Positivism and demoralising to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. He was further charged with stealing a suit of 
mail from Wardour Street, and a title from Geoffrey 
Chaucer, an elderly man, who failed to attend. 

Eliza Comte, who said that she was Mr. Harrison’s 
cook, gave evidence as to her master's change of habits. 
Before Mr. Hewlett’s Richard Yea and Nay came into the 
house, she said, Mr. Harrison was always that Positive ; 
but since then you never knew whether he meant it or/not. 
And his language 1 He never used to say things like “ By 
my Halidom ! ” But now—well 1 Once Mr. Harrison was 
all for guillotines, but now he cuts the bread with a battle- 
axe. And Mr. Harrison used to come home from Fetter 
Lane on Sunday evenings quiet as a mouse ; but now he 
halloas in front of the house—■“ What oh, without there! 
Let down the drawbridge! Raise the portcullis 1 A stoup 
of wine, I say! ” But the worst was when he wanted her 
to change clothes with him. ( Sensation .) 


A vert interesting “ Byron item ” is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Robson k Co., the well-known second-hand book¬ 
sellers, of Coventry Street. It is a volume of Pope’s works, 
consisting ohiefly of “ The Dunciad,” and forming part of 
Cooke’s Pocket Edition of Select British Poets. This 
volume was Byron’s at Harrow School, and on its fly-leaves 
appear the following entries in Byron’s schoolboy hand : 


Harrow-on-the-Hill — Middlesex — a.d.1803 —Byron- 
Given me by my Friend Bolders. 

* * * * 

Aequitate animorum constat amicitia. 

‘ —Btbon. 

* * * # 

II n’est pas difficile de reusser dans l’etude des lettres ; 
il suffit pour cela de s’y livrer avec discretion & de 
savoir s’exeroer soi-meme. 

Within the book, on page 289, Byron has written the words 
“ very good ” opposite the following passage in “ The 
Dunciad ”: 

Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, shod, unshod, 
Peel’d, patch’d, and pyebeld, linsey-woolsey brothers, 
Grave mummers, sleeveless some and shirtless others. 
That once was Britain. Happy had she seen 
No fiercer sons, had Easter never been. 

This evidence of Byron’s early attachment to Pope is in¬ 
teresting when we remember his defence of Pope against 
Bowles and his life-long admiration of the poet of Twicken¬ 
ham. In 1817 he wrote to Murray : 

With regard to poetry in general, I am convinced, the 
more I think of it, that he [Moore] and all of us—Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, I—are all in 
the wrong, one as much as another; that we are upon 
a wrong, revolutionary poetical system, or systems, not 
worth a damn in itself, and from which none but Rogers 
and Orabbe are free; and that the present and next 
generations will finally be of .this opinion. I am the more 
confirmed in this 'by having lately gone over some of our 
classics, particularly Pope, whom I tried in this way— I 
took Moore’s poems and my own and some others, and 
went over them side by side with Pope’s, and I was really 
astonished (I ought not to have been so) and mortified at. 
the ineffable distance in point of sense, harmony, effect, 
and even imagination., passion, and invention, 'between 
the little Queen Anne’s man, and us of the Lower Empire. 
Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, 
among us ; and if I had to begin again, I would mould 
myself accordingly. 


Talking of Byron, it is interesting to find that his old 
rooms at No. 8, St. James’s Street, in which he lived 
between 1808 and 1814, are to let They are still admir¬ 
able bachelor's apartments, and, except for the fitting of 
the electric light, they have been little, if at all, altered 
since Byron occupied them. It was from these rooms that 
he went to make his first speech in the House of Lords, and 
it was in this bedroom that he awoke one morning, as he 
?aid, “ to find myself famous,” after the publication of 
Childe Harold. The ground floor of the house is the old- 
established chemist’s shop of Messrs. Pope, Roach, k 
Son. Close by is St. James’s Palace. 


Mr. Frederick Baron Corvo informs us that the follow¬ 
ing facts are at our service : 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

a. My version is a series of 464 fantastic rhythmic 
proses, done into English on the French of Nioolas. 

b. It is dedicated to the Rev. W. E. Scott-Hall, of the 
Oxford University Antiquarian Society. 

c. It was done in three months, for publication in 
July, 1900. 

d. It was announced in John Lane’s Spring List and 
Autumn List of 1901. 

e. I corrected the revise up to the 109th prose in 
May, 1901. 

f. I have seen nothing of the book since then. 

o. Mr. Lane informs me that it will be published in the 
Spring of 1902. 

We have no idea why Mr. Corvo has favoured us with this 
fragment of his autobiography, but the matter with which 
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it deals seems to be going on quite satisfactorily. _ There 
can be no necessity for haste in the production of a new 
version of Omar Khayyam in a series of 464 fantastic 
rhythmic proses. 


Mr. Harry Quiltrr, more in sorrow than in anger, writes 
to point out that there were “ two errors in words, three 
errors in capitals, four errors in punctuation ” in our quota¬ 
tion from Mr. Kipling’s “ L'Envoi ” last week. Mr. Qiiilter 
is right. We, too, are right. The poem as printed at the 
end of The Seven Seas gives one text, the extract from the 
poem as printed in The Kipling Birthday Book, from 
which our citation was taken, gives another, and as the 
latter is of a later date, and authorised by Mr. Kipling, 
we may suppose that the compiler, Mr. Joseph Finn, had 
authority to make the change. 


Tub Society of Authors has just issued its report of the 
Committee of Management for the year 1901. It is by 1,0 
meaus a dull document. With regard to the Pension Fund 
of the Society, it is pointed out that during the past year 
a great advance has been made—the first pension has been 
awarded. Mr. J. M. Lely, Mr. Douglas Freshtield, and Mr. 
Edward Clodd, as stated in last year’s report, consented to 
act as trustees of the Fund. All that was necessary, there¬ 
fore, was to elect the committee. Under the scheme the 
committee were to consist of seven members, three elected 
by the managing committee of the Society, three by the 
members of the Society, and the chairman of the Society tor 
the current year ex-officio. The managing committee 
elected Mrs. Craigie, Sir Michael Foster, and Mr. A. W. 
a Beckett. The Society at the general meeting elected 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, Mr. Morley Roberts, and Mr. M. II. 
Spielmann. The first meeting of the committee was held 
on March 7, in order to settle the terms on which applica¬ 
tions were to be made. These were printed in the April 
number of the Author. The trustees had already declared 
to the committee the amount they could place at the dis¬ 
posal of the committee for the year after making arrange¬ 
ments for all contingencies. At the next meeting of the 
committee, held on May 7, the applications that had been 
sent in were fully considered, and, as announced in the June 
number of the Author, a pension of .£60 per annum was 
awarded to Mrs. J. H. Riddell. The fund, as may be seen 
by'the monthly list published in the Author, is slowly but 
steadily increasing. Three considerable law-suits were sup¬ 
ported by' the Society during the year, particulars of which 
are given. 


Dr. Max Maas writes from Munich : “ Pnge 216 of the 
Academy I am reading in a Review, ‘ Five and Five,’ that 
Craven Buildings perpetuate the sojourn of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia in London. I think the famous Lady Craven 
is Elizabeth of Ansbacli-Bayreuth, who played also 
a role in the life of the French actress ‘ La Clairon.’ ” In 
saying that the name of Craven Buildings perpetuate the 
memory of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, wo were ruther 
too elliptical. We meant, of course, that through the Earl 
of Craven, her devoted cavalier, she was inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with the site. The name “ Craven ” cannot be said 
in itself to perpetuate her memory. 


when he does so it appears in a cheaper form than the ordi¬ 
nary novel. The stories in the Greenback Library are put 
into paper covers and sold at Is. 6d. net, or they can be 
had in cloth at 2s. net. Some of Mr. Garnett’s remarks on 
Gorki in his preface to Twenty-six Men and a Girl will, we 
may hope, be applicable to succeeding volumes. Thus: 
“ Gorki’s work is the natural antidote to novels of the in¬ 
flated type, which are daily hailed as ‘ masterpieces,’ to 
novels of life de luxe for the Pullman car. We have no wish 
to single out any work in particular from scores of ‘ fictions ’ 
that, are alike false to life and false to art. We merely 
cite the last fashionable fiction, as it serves as a good 
example of those gorgeously-upholstered ‘ works of art,’ in 
which the hero’s emotions are laid less open to us than is 
the heroine’s lingerie; those ‘ arehitectured ’ novels in 
which the vast historic Manor House, and the ‘ deer park,’ 
the racing stables, the sumptuously-fitted yacht, and the 
Riviera chateau, the abnormal hero driving his four-in- 
hand, and the voluptuous ‘ enchantress,’ in her ‘ delicate 
transparent night-dress,’ in her ‘ sea-green dressing-gown,’ 
form the ravishing motive, and make indeed a truthful 
analysis of life almost wholly superfluous, if not impos¬ 
sible." 


Mr. Meredith’s plea for the Boers on the ground of their 
“ inferior civilization ” has been received with respectful 
protest in many quarters, with warm support in others. 
We do not think, however, that there is any difference of 
opinion about the merits of his appeal as a piece of 
chastened eloquence. The following sentences could not 
have flowed from a common pen: 

Our men acknowledge them to be eminently brave. 
They are not likely to have the dread of death. Shall we 
then expect to terrorise them by the shedding of the 
blood of the condemned among them, and for deeds that 
they cannot understand to be criminal. 

We are but steeling the remainder of their fighting men 
to more desperate resistance—a. spectacle forebodingly 
piteous. It signifies also the further waste of our own 
precious blood. 

Let it be borne in mind that the Boer has in him much 
of the stuff of Les Guex, who did good work for the world 
against odds at a time when it was needed. If I am not 
mistaken, he is a descendant of those indomitable Lower 
Rhinelanders who gave such trouble to the Romans, 
notably to Germanicus. 

In dealing with him, having the hope to conciliate him, 
we must take his version of humaneness, or we shall find 
that we have been guilty of bad policy, the most exacting 
of a nation's creditors. 


Mr. John Long has in preparation a costly illustrated 
work, to be entitled The King's Have-Horses, by Mr. Edward 
Spencer. The illustrations will consist of nineteen plates in 
photogravure of race-horses, jockeys, &c., taken from life by 
Mr. Clarence Hailey, of Newmarket, who has the sole right 
to photograph the King’s horses. One of the plates will be 
hand-coloured, showing the King’s jockey in His Majesty’s 
racing colours, mounted on “Diamond Jubilee.” The 
work will also contain a special photogravure plate of His 
Majesty. 


The four short stories by Gorki which we review else¬ 
where are published in the first- volume of Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth's Greenback Library, a new series of novels designed 
to interest those who read fiction for something better than 
idle recreation. We understand that the series was 
suggested by Mr. Edward Garnett, who was the inventor, 
if we mistake not, of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s very successful 
Pseudonym Library. Mr. Garnett, may be trusted to pro¬ 
mote good fiction, and it is interesting to observe that 


Mrs. Asquith recently maintained her reputation for 
sprightly originality by advertising in the Times for the 
return of an odd volume of a work on Napoleon which she 
had lent to an unknown borrower. “ The fashion is likely 
to spread,” says the unprincipled parodist of Books of 
To-day and Books of To-morrow, and lie subjoins these 1 
anticipations: 

Lord Rosebery regrets that he kept Mrs. Asquith's 
Napoleon volume so long ; and he takes this opportunity 
of asking for the immediate return of The Strenuous Life. 
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Mr.- Brodrick would esteem it a favour if his copy of 
Points of the Horse, which he cannot find, were at once 
returned to him, as he has urgent need for it. 

Sir Francis Knollys begs to announce that the copy of 
Brewer’s Phrase and Fable, lately used at Court, is now 
done with. 

Neither Lord Hindlip nor Lord Iveagh has any further 
use for Burton’s Melancholy recently acquired by them. 

Mr. Chamberlain would be much obliged by the return 
of his copy of the Bible, if Mr. Kruger has quite finished 
with it. 


J. H., of Lewisham, wishes us to inform him whether or 
not he can write “ alright ” for “ all right ” with the sanc¬ 
tion of recent authority. We have observed that the sex 
whose authority is always recent are greatly given to 
writing “ alright.” But of distinctively literary authority 
for the abridgment we should say there is a plentiful lack. 
We sincerely hope so. However, it is not safe, nowadays, 
to cbttmiit oneself one way or the other too quickly on 
points of this sort. For aught we know to the contrary, 
Lady Grove writes “ alright,” in which case it may be all 
right. Which our meaning is plain that it may be all 
wrong. Recent authorities are invited to step up. 


Bibliographical. 

That Mr. John Payne should follow the example of so 
many of his contemporaries, and issue his Collected Poems, 
is not to be wondered at. He is best known, no doubt, as 
a verse-writer by his translations from Hafiz (1901), Omar 
(1898), and Villon (1878). There are, however, at least 
some students of Victorian poetry who remember Mr. 
Payne’s successive volumes of original rhythmic work— 
The Masque of Shadows (1870), the Intaylios (1871), the 
Sonys of Life and Heath (1872), the Ixtutrec (1878), and 
the Xew Poems (1880). These five volumes were all re¬ 
issued in 1884, and they will form, I suppose, the main 
body, of the Collected Poems. If Mr. Payne lives at all as a 
metrist, it will be, I imagine, as the author of a number 
of ingenious imitations of the old French forms of verse. 
Of these he was one of the earliest cultivators, and in con¬ 
nection with them he figured prominently in Latter-Day 
Lyrics (1878), to which he contributed nine examples, 
five of them hitherto unpublished, but afterwards repro¬ 
duced in his Xew Poems. In Mr. Gleeson White’s collec¬ 
tion of Ballades, Iiondeaus, &c. (1887), Mr. Payne 
naturally had an important place. The publication of his 
collected verse will, no doubt, lead to a critical recon¬ 
sideration of his claims as a poet. 

“ Glancing,” says a correspondent, “ through the pages of 
Mr. Clodd’s monograph on Huxley, and afterwards dipping 
into an anthology containing an extract from FitzGerald’s 
Omar poem, I am reminded of a literary parallel of some 
interest. I remember reading, a good many years ago, in 
one of the magazines, a lecture or essay of Huxley’s in 
which he pictured the Great First Cause as playing at 
chess with Man, giving him a fair start in the game, but 
relentless in punishing him for any false or unfortunate 
move, made by him. One thinks at once of FitzGerald- 
Omar’s quatrain (in the first edition): 

’Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days ; 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays : 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

The parallel is not exact; but it is sufficiently close to 
make one wonder whether Huxley had conceived the idea 
for himself or had unconsciously adopted it.” 

Another correspondent, a well-known man of Letters, 
writes to me on the subject of the “ Dictionary of Authors,” 
to which so much prominence is given in the Literary 
Year-Book just issued. “ I cannot,” he says, “ recommend 


the ‘ Dictionary ’ to bibliographers, present or future—at 
least, not if it includes many such notices as that of my own 
publications. Two of my books are mentioned, the title of 
one of them being inaccurately given. The compiler also 
ascribes * some poems ’ to me—a hard impeachment, 
which I hasten to repel. What have I done that I should 
be ranked in this injurious manner with the minor 
bardlets ? ” 

I have just been reading an historical romance called 
Lazarre, written by an American lady of the name of 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. That name, I am ashamed 
to say, was quite new to me, although I find that four 
books of hers have already been published by London 
firms —The Romance of Dollard, by T. Fisher Unwin (1889); 
The Lady of Fort St. John, by S. Low and Co. (1892); I he 
White Island, by T. Fisher Unwin (1898), and The Days of 
Jeanne D'Arc, by Gay & Bird (1898). I find, further, that 
since 1888 seven other books by this lady, published in 
the States, have been obtainable in England. The hero of 
Lazarre, and many other characters in the story, are 
French; and Mrs. Catherwood’s interest in the French and 
in France is seen not only in her book devoted to Jeanne 
d'Arc, but in her Chase of St. Castin, and other Stories of 
the French in the Xew World (1894). 

Miss Emily Lawless, it seems, has now joined the ranks 
of the versifiers, following, in that respect, Miss Jane Bar- 
low. Both ladies have made their literary successes in 
prose, and their incursions into verse must be regarded, I 
suppose, as a method of recreation. Miss Barlow has 
several verse-volumes to her credit. Miss Lawless, so far 
as I know, has published no verse-volume whatever since 
in 1886 she captured the reading world with her story 
called Hurrish : a Study. She has issued no book at all, I 
fancy, since the Traits and Confidences of 1898. 

By a rather curious coincidence, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus publish this week new editions of two books which 
appeared originally in the same year—1884. I refer to 
Sir Walter Besant’s Art of Fiction, which was only a 
shilling brochure, and Jeffries' Life of the Fields, which 
first came out in a six-shilling form. Four years later the 
latter was published at half-a-crown, and after another in¬ 
terval—of five years, this time—it re-appeared, on hand¬ 
made paper, at six shillings. A cheap uniform edition of 
Jeffries' works, if feasible, would be welcome. 

Thb Bookworm. 


To Some Latter-Day Poets. 

Unhappy souls, that simulate the pains 
Of grief ye have not felt, put on the guise 
Of world-worn pilgrims, scourg’d with icy rains 
And rough blasts of unfriendly skies; 

Wan poets, moaning blandly for your sins, 

Robb’d of the zest which made the sinning sweet, 
Poor sorry brooders on the old wine-skins 
Illusion emptied at your feet! 

Is there no impulse still can stir your blood l 
Is there not yet some glory in man’s strife, 

Some peace in love, some joy in ill withstood,— 

A charm and ecstasy in life! 

Are ye content to go like drunkards, dull’d 

With opium-fumes, from hour to languorous hour, 
The laws that bound you to your kind annull’d, 
And pleasure canker’d in the flow’r? 

Pass on to whatsoever limbo yawns 

For such frail, pulseless mockers of mein’s woe ; 
Who see, through your false tears, the April dawns 
Break, and the silver streamlets flow '; 

Who hear the young child’s babble, bruise the gold 
Of buttercup and primrose w'here ye tread, 
Moaning, ‘‘Satiety has made us cold— 

We are already with the dead.” 
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The Douglases. 

A History of the House of Douylas. By the Bight Hon. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell. 2 vols. (Freemantle. 42s. net.) 

Tins, as Mr. W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald, tells us in 
a preface, is the first in an intended series of histories 
dealing with the great historic families of Great Britain 
and Ireland—those which have more especially contributed 
to the making of our national history. A worthy design, 
and begun by a judicious selection. The two families 
which at once presented themselves as representing Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, ancient and modern, were Percy and 
Douglas. Convenience has given precedence to the latter. 
And the book is farther justified by the' fact that there has 
> been hitherto no history of the Douglas family. Sir Her- 
* bert Maxwell has come to the rescue with two volumes on 
a handsome scale, full of the pomp and glory of heraldic 
blazonry, through the changes of which shine constant 
the Stars and Bleeding Heart of Douglas. Material 
worthy of heraldic pageantry is that furnished by the his¬ 
tory itself. No greater name is there among the noble 
houses of Europe, nor one with a more crowded record of 
varied and glittering achievement. It is a pity, therefore, 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell has not in all points been equal 
to the “ height of his great argument.” Clearness, fulness, 
research, a complete knowledge of his subject he has; 
nor with branchings so numerous as those of the Douglas 
tree was it easy to be always clear. Temperate he is, and 
impartial. An author with these excellent qualities can 
scarce be expected to have the vivid and bustling qualities 
which go with quite other temperament. Yet we wish 
that Sir Herbert could be strengthened by a little infusion 
of Mr. Henley’s style (for example). Nor is he so awake 
to perspective as he might be. Things large and small 
are related with a like leisurely resolve to set down what is 
knowable about the matter. The resultant impression 
varies between history and genealogy. Much genealogy 
was inevitable in such a book; but we would that the 
atmosphere of the family portrait-gallery were not so 
strong in it. 

They were a wonderful outcome, these Douglases, of 
that strange mixture we call the Lowland Scot. It seems 
highly plausible, though unprovable, that the first 
Douglas, like the Moray 8 , was descended from a Fleming— 
perhaps a Frisian—settled in Scotland. They mixed with 
a nobility many of whom were Norman. Yet they stride 
forth at once with all the characteristics of the Scot and 
the Douglas. From the outset, this race clearly knows its 
own mind, and has remarkably energetic ways of getting 
it. The family-tree, indeed, had not been long above 
ground when it put forth the noblest Scotsman of them 
all; the “ good Sir James ” whom Englishmen called “ the 
Black Douglas.” He alone would have made any lineage 
immortal in romance. His fame in war was known 
throughout Europe, where no captain bore a more brilliant 
name, save it were his master, Robert Bruce. He learned 
the game in a hard school, and when he was a mere 
stripling, fighting against the English for his father’s 
lands. But the school, if hard, was good, as our South 
African soldiers know; it was the school of guerilla war, 
and against one whom Sir Herbert Maxwell justly calls 
“ the greatest of the Plantagenets.” Certainly Edward I. 
was the greatest captain that ever wore an English crown— 
unless the other were Henry V. So long as he lived, 
victory followed his march, and the Scots, after the Boer 
fashion, had to filch from stray detachments the success of 
which they despaired against the King. There must have 
been that Frisian blood in the Douglases, one thinks; 
young James took so kindly to the game. Not De Wet 
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himself was a guerilla-leader more ubiquitous, swift, and 
“ slim ” than this Black Douglas. His “ slimness ” was 
particularly suggestive of Batavian kinship; and the 
British subordinate officer was his victim elect. The ways 
of that British officer have not altered through the ages. 
Then, as now, he was meat and drink to the born guerilla 
chief, for whom he was an appointed prey. Then, as now, 
he held by the good old maxim, “ Where you see a head, hit 
it ”; and could be “ drawn ” like a bull with a red rag. 
Into all Douglas’s traps he fell with unalterable blindness 
and bravery. He made frontal attacks on chosen positions, 
was beaten with direful slaughter, and believed that only a 
mysterious luck had prevented him winning. And, like 
his modern descendant, he despised his adversaries as a set 
of bandits, who would not stand up to take their punish¬ 
ment. These officers the Scots as regularly beat as they 
were beaten by the King himself. Douglas’s own castle in 
Douglasdale became a veritable death-trap for the English 
during the long war. Again and again the English built and 
garrisoned it; again and again Douglas slew the garrison 
and burned the castle. He was reckless even of his own 
property while it harboured English. The first garrison 
he surprised in church on a Palm Sunday—whither he 
repaired as a thresher, flail in hand, with his followers in 
like disguise: 

In the fierce conflict which followed the English were 
overpowered, and all slain or taken. Then back to the 
castle, where the porter and cook left in charge offered no 
resistance. Douglas and his men sat down to the dinner 
prepared for the garrison; after which, horrible to say, 
they beheaded their prisoners, killed the horses, staved the 
wine-casks, and piling all in a heap, set.fire to the castle, 
which was burned to the ground. . . . Such was the 
Douglas Larder. 

There were no war correspondents to criticise this 
original manner of celebrating the Sabbath, which it is not 
to be supposed troubled the conscience of the “ good Sir 
James.” With the death of Edward I., Douglas got his full 
chance, and soon had Scotland back from the English, bit 
by bit. At Bannockburn he had not much to do, but when 
the English were out of Scotland he followed them into 
England, where he made his. name terrible. Right into 
the reign of the young Edward III. he was riding and pil¬ 
laging. Edward III. had a most unpleasantly close 
experience of the Scots De Wet when he invaded Scotland 
on his own account. Falling back during the day, and 
beating up the English at night, while rain and bog and 
fog helped to make matters cheerful for the poor wretches, 
Douglas chose a dark night when the exhausted English 
were sleeping and not keeping ward. With two hundred 
horse he dashed into the camp crying, “ Ha, St. George !— 
no watch here ? ” and cutting the tent-ropes as he went. 
“A Douglas! a Douglas ! ” broke out in the ears of Edward 
himself as he woke, and the young King went nigh to cap¬ 
ture. Killing right and left, Douglas swept through the 
camp, and escaped with scarce any loss. His death was 
romantic as his life. Charged to carry the heart of Robert 
Bruce to the Holy Land, he stopped to fight the Moors in 
Spain. There, casting the Bruce’s heart into the thick of 
the enemy, he charged after it, was overpowered and killed. 
A death, one thinks, the Black Douglas would have chosen. 
Thenceforth the heart has been the Douglas badge, and on 
all the arms of Douglas. 

■ Only less famous in romance is another James, the 
second Earl. For (be it noted) not till after Archibald 
“ the Tineman ” fell at Halidon Hill were there Earls of 
Douglas: the Black Douglas himself was but Lord of 
Douglas. Earl James is for ever famous as the hero of 
Chevy Chase, otherwise the Battle of Otterburn. A fiery 
youth, he spent his brief but glowing life in continual 
forays upon the English border; and the Saxon wardens 
of the Marshes, were they Percy or another, had ever the 
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worst of it at his hands. Perfectly useless, these burning 
and plundering exploits were often in time of truce between 
the countries; and the expedition of Chevy Chase was as 
fruitless as the rest. He went once too often to the well. 
With a flying column of lances and archers Moray and 
James Douglas swept over the Border and harried 
Northumberland. Wheeling round by Brancepeth with 
its .massive walls,' they showed their pennons at the gates 
of Newcastle, where there were some enjoyable fighting at 
the barriers ; and Douglas, beating down Hotspur in single 
combat, carried off his pennon. Hotspur swore he should 
• never carry it out of England alive. “ Then you must 
come and take it this night,” answered Douglas. “ Your 
pennon shall stand before my tent, for him to take who 
dares.” The Scots retreated, and invested the tower 
of Otterburn, thirty miles nearer the Border, where 
Douglas took post in a wood, to wait for the pursuit 
he knew would come. Hotspur and his brother 
Sir Ralph followed by forced marches, and set on 
him by moonlight. An extraordinarily stubborn battle 
followed, and Hotspur all but retook his pennon. Douglas 
dashed to the rescue, hewed deep in the English ranks, and 
went down with three spears through him. As he fell, a 
battle-axe gashed his skull. The battle went on over his 
body ; both the Percys were taken, and the English routed 
with great slaughter. Who does not know that nobly 
beautiful speech which the Scots ballad puts into the 
mouth of the dying Douglas ? It is surely by a later and 
more magic hand then that which wrote the rest of the 
stirring ballad. It has all the wildness and pathos of 
high romance. 

“ My nephew good,” the Douglas said, 

“ What recks the death of ane ?— 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 

And I ken the day’s thine ain. 

“ Last night I dreamed a dreary dream 
Beyond the Isle of Sky, 

I saw a dead man win a field, 

And I wot that man was I. 

“ My wound is deep, I fain would sleep; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And bury me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea. 

“ Oh, bury me by the bracken bush 
Beside the blooming brere, 

And never let living mortal ken 
That e’er a kindly Scot lies here.” 

He lifted up that noble lord 
Wi’ the saut tear in his ee; 

He hid him in the bracken bush 
That his merry men might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

The spears in flinders flew. 

But mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The last Douglas after the old style was worthy of the 
rest. It was that Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas, who is 
as celebrated in the pages of Shakespeare, as yonng James 
in the ballad of “ Chevy Chase.” Archibald it was who was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Hotspur at Homildon, and 
afterwards fought side-by-side with Hotspur against 
Henry IV., at Shrewsbury. Taken prisoner there again, 
he finally fell at the battle of Verneuil against the Duke 
of Bedford, in the service of Charles Vn. of France. 
Thereafter the Scottish rulers set to work to crush and 
divide the too powerful Douglas House, with but too good 
success. Douglas after Douglas was assassinated or put 
to death. Yet to the last men of the Douglas blood stood 
forth in Scotland; one of the latest being the Regent 
Morton, so famous in the Scots Reformation, and for his 


participation in the murder of Rizzio. It is a stirring 
record, and we commend these volumes of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell to all who would at last take the opportunity he 
has given them of following the complete history of a 
great House. The record, we may add, is carried down 
to the Union of England and Scotland. 


The English Language. 


IF ords and Their Ways in English Speech. By James 

Bradstreet Greenough and George Lyman Kittredge. 

(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

This book has given us so much pleasure that the duty 
of reviewing it is approached with a certain uneasiness. 
It would be difficult to convey by quotations occupying any 
reasonable space an understanding of how v„.it are the 
stores of learning which Mr. Greenough and Mr. Kittredge 
spread forth. On almost every page we have some fact 
or speculation very attractively treated. In order to be 
just as well as being generous, we must point out that 
the task of writing an entertaining and impressive book 
on the English language is not so arduous as it seems. 
That is for two reasons. In the first place, the science 
of language, unlike most sciences, is not “ dry.” It is of 
inunediate human interest. A search into the pedigree of 
a word may take us through high-roads and by-ways of 
man’s history for centuries. This is exemplified in the 
reflections with which our authors supplement their ex¬ 
position of bedlam. “ It is interesting to observe,” they 
say, “ that in the history of this word we have involved' 
the founding of the Christian religion, the passing of the 
Holy Land into the control of the Saracens, the Crusades, 
which restored it to Christianity, the continued relations 
between the Latin Orient and Western Europe, the whole 
theory and practice of monastic institutions and fraterni¬ 
ties, with, their labours- in behalf -of the poor and sick, the 
Reformation in general, and, in particular, the Reforma¬ 
tion in England under Henry VIII., with its confusion of 
religious and secular motives. . . . The history of 

the single word bedlam cannot be completely understood 
without some knowledge of Europe for more than fifteen 
hundred years. It would be hard to find a more striking 
instance of the absurdity of regarding the study of words 
as a narrow and trivial diversion of pedants. Words are 
the signs of thoughts, and thoughts make history.” In 
studying words, that, is to say, one is at the same time 
studying man, who is more interesting to himself than any 
other subject. That is the primary advantage which, in 
literature, the philologist has over a man of science suoh 
as the botanist. In the second place, a philolo¬ 
gist, if he have the pen of a ready writer, can 
make a brave show without much original research. 
Of trustworthy dictionaries, ancient and modern, 
there are many; and the production- of a good work on 
the history and genius of the language involves only, 
as the main effort, an orderly arrangement of the materials 
which the dictionaries provide. This Mr. Greenough and 
Mr. Kittredge frankly acknowledge in their prefatory 
thanks to Professor Skeat, Professor Sheldon, and the 
contributors to the Oxford Dictionary. Nevertheless, their 
work deserves high praise. Even with the similar books 
by Archbishop Trench within our remembrance, we have 
no hesitation in declaring it to be the best work of its 
class. The authors’ arrangement of their materials is in 
logical accord with the natural development of their sub¬ 
ject, and they write at once with scholarlike dignity and 
lively grace. 

On the origin of language, it is true, they have not much 
fresh to tell. After having touched upon the various 
theories, which include the belief that our first parents 
.were instructed in the rudiments of speech by God Himself, 
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Mr. Greenough and Mr. Kittredge give a general assent 
to a doctrine which deals with speech only when it began 
to become literary. “ Poet 17 is the mother tongue of 
man,” said Hamann; this thought was enforced by Herder; 
Mr. Greenough and Mr. Kittredge adopt it with some indi¬ 
cations of surprise at their own courage. Why are they 
surprised! Why should anyone think it difficult to be¬ 
lieve that our ancestors, when it dawned upon them that 
words were susceptible of artistry in arrangement, lisped 
in numbers before they perceived the subtler potentialities 
of prose ? Rhythm and rhyme add a fresh interest to the 
statement of a fact or of a thought; in the undeveloped 
intelligence they give to facts and thoughts exactly the 
same kind of additional interest which ritual and incense 
impart to the affirmations of the priesthood; it is natural 
and reasonable to assume, then, that when first words were 
imbued with the quality of literature they took the form 
of poetry. This conjecture is supported by historical 
knowledge which cannot be questioned. Erse and Gaelic 
are languages of comparatively recent growth, and prac¬ 
tically all the literature which they contain is poetry. 
However, whilst we agree with the writers of the work 
before us in thinking that poefcry must have preceded what 
may be called organic prose, we are not at all prepared 
to acquiesce in their reasoning about literary as distinct 
from practical language at the present time. Their essay 
on this subject is headed “ Learned and Popular Words,” 
by which they mean words which can be woven into an 
artistic fabric and words -which cannot. “ In every culti¬ 
vated language,” they say,there are two great classes 
of words which, taken together, comprise the whole vocabu¬ 
lary. 

First, there are those words with which we become 
acquainted in ordinary conversation—which we learn, that 
is to say, from the members of our own family and from 
our familiar associates, and which we should know and use 
even if we could not read or write.” These are what Mr. 
Greenough and Mr. Kittredge call “ popular words.” “ On 
the other hand, our language includes a multitude of words 
which are comparatively seldom used in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion. Our first acquaintance with them comes not from 
our mother’s lips or from the talk of our schoolmates, but 
from books that we read, lectures that we hear, or the 
more formal conversation of highly-educated speakers.” 
These are the “ learned words,” words that, in the chapter 
from which we are quoting, our authors seem to consider 
the words essential in literary, as distinguished from popu¬ 
lar, expression. That this estimate is absurd is speedily 
shown in the calamitous list of synonyms by which the 
authors seek to justify it. The speech of common language 
is an oration in the literary language; a building is an 
edifice ; stiff is rigid ; round is circular ; lying is menda¬ 
cious : a beggar is a mendicant; and a fire is a con¬ 
flagration! In every one of these cases a poet or an 
artistic prosaist would use the “ popular ” word, which our 
authors think the “ learned ” would reject. It is only fair 
to say that here and there throughout the book Mr. 
Greenough and Mr. Kittredge, in touching on the mystery 
of style, themselves implicitly admit that their distinction 
between “ learned ” words and “ popular ” words is ridicu¬ 
lous ; but as a statement of an unquestionable usage in 
modem journalism and other literature the preposterous 
categories are of remarkable interest. Modern popular 
literature is characterised by an astounding atavism. Our 
first literary forefathers discarded crudities when'they in¬ 
stinctively chose poetry instead of prose, and the popular 
estimate of learned as distinguished from illiterate words 
ie a throwing-back to the preferences of savages. 

• It will, we trust, be realised that, in saying this we do 
not wish to modify the words of praise with which we 
have welcomed the work before us'. Lexicographers, philo¬ 
logists,- grammarians, and historians of literature are under 


a peculiar constraint. Their task is to tell what is, or 
has been; not what should be, or what may yet be. They 
are chroniclers rather than critics. They do their work 
well if they do it accurately. Any foolishness or ignorance 
or bad taste which we may find in the usages they recount 
is not to be considered a cause of complaint against them¬ 
selves. It is properly to be attributed to the frailty of the 
human mind. We have, therefore, nothing but praise for 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech. Although we 
have marked an error here and there, the book is a clear 
and fascinating history of the language. It. tells us all 
that is known about the derivation of words, both “ popu¬ 
lar ” and “ learned ”; all about Fashion in Language, a 
chapter giving an admirable summary of the development 
of style since the Norman Conquest; all about Slang; and 
much about the strange instincts of the civilised mind 
which have resulted in such phenomena as euphuism, 
euphemism, and irony. On these and germane matters 
the authors write with so much knowledge and in¬ 
sight that we wish they had essayed an explanation of a 
subject which is permanent. We allude to the grammar of 
style. 

Among superficial persons, who are the vast majority 
even of “ the educated,” it is a commonplace remark that 
usage is the sole test of what is right in style, and what 
wrong, and that the grammarian is a useless pedant. 
This is an error. Individual words may change their mean¬ 
ings and acquire new uses which are proper; fashions in 
the temper and in the rhythm of words come and go; but 
there is one quality in language which is constant. That 
quality is resident in the laws of syntax. It is constant 
because it is the mode of a faculty of the trained human 
understanding which does not change, the faculty of re¬ 
flecting in a natural sequence. Words, the symbols of 
perceptions, are the material for thought; sequences of 
words, phrases and clauses and sentences and paragraphs, 
are the expressions of thoughts; to do justice to the 
thoughts, the expressions must follow exactly the order of 
the motions of the mind. Thus, in all literature which 
is artistic, exact, the individual words and the groups of 
words have what may be called a life of their own. They 
live in the sense that, being in unison with some quality 
of apprehension common to all competent minds, they 
create anew in those who read them the perceptions or 
the emotions from which they originally sprang. Now 
and then there are signs that Mr. Greenough and-Mr. 
Kittredge perceive this. Despite all the modifying influ¬ 
ences to which it has been continually subject, “ the English 
tongue,” they say, “ is still the same. It. has changed 
much since the East Midland became the literary language 
five hundred years ago: yet all the changes have not 
essentially modified its character. The ‘ genius of the 
language ’ is still the same.” “ Such persistence of uni¬ 
formity in the face of chance and change,” they add, 

“ challenges our attention. Words are but the signs of 
thought; yet, when we observe their conduct in the pre¬ 
sence of various forces that act upon them, they almost 
seem to have an independent life.” Whence this inde¬ 
pendent life, this immortal genius? The more closely 
one ponders the question the clearer it becomes that under¬ 
lying all great literature there must be some system of 
expression which is immortal, because it is the exact re¬ 
flection of the human mind in its best estate. That system 
can be none other than the perfect syntax which all writers 
strive after and a few achieve. Where is the psychologist 
who can explain this immortality in the soul of Literature? 


The Speedwell In the Grass. 

The Road mender. By Michael Fairless. (Duckworth. 

2 s. 6d. net.) 

Ths essays in this little book appeared .in the Pilot, and 
the writer of then; is dead: this is the only previou 
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knowledge that we bring to the reading of them. One 
would be glad to know more. Professing to be a road- 
mender, or stone-breaker by the wayside, Michael Fairless 
gives his thoughts of God and man and nature. They are 
thoughts of a singular gentleness and whiteness, and 
bring back, shall we say, the corn-fields of the Bible. 
The stories that lend them life and humour are of 
the simplest village kind, though some of them go 
deep; yet the book is saved from anything like smallness 
or goody-goodiness by the writer’s serene and varied 
culture. His attitude to all created things is Cowper’s, 
“ My Father made them all,” but he loves to people an 
English country-side with the rural gods and nymphs 
of ancient Greece. Lying in a great waggon, on empty 
flour bags, by the invitation of Jem the waggoner, he 
looks back on the road, while Jem walks at the leaders’ 
heads whistling hymn-tunes: » 

I lay as in a blissful dream and watched my road unfold. 
Tbe sun set the pine-boles aflare where the hedge is sparse, 
and stretched the long shadows of the besom poplars in 
slanting bars across the white highway; the roadside gar¬ 
dens smiled friendly with their trim-cut laurels and rows of 
stately sunflowers—a seemly proximity this, Daphne and 
Clytie, sisters in experience, wrapped in the warm caress 
of the god whose wooing they need no longer fear. Here 
and there we passed little groups of women and ohildren 
off to work in the early cornfields, and Jem paused in his 
fond repetition of “ The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” 
to give them good-day. 

Here is a “ thing seen ” delicately done: 

There is an old couple in our village who are past work. 
The married daughter has made shift to take her mother 
and the parish half-crown, but there is neither room nor 

food for the father, and he must go to N-. If husband 

and wife went together, they would be separated at the 
workhouse door. The parting had to come; it came 
yesterday. I saw them stumbling lamely down the road 
on their last journey together, walking side by side 
without touch or speech, seeing and heeding nothing but 
a blank future. ‘ As they passed me the old man said 
gruffly, “ ’Tis far eno': better be gettin’ back ” ; but the 
woman shook her head, and they breasted the hill 
together. At the top they paused, shook hands, and 
separated; one went on, the other turned back; and, as 
the old woman limped blindly by, I turned away, for there 
are sights a man dare not look upon. She passed; and I 
heard a child’s shrill voice say, “ I come to look for you, 
gran "; and I thanked God that there need be no utter 
loneliness in the world while it holds a little child. 

We wish we had space to quote the hay-making scene 
in which Elizabeth Banks walks apart with her love-child, 
frowned upon by her neighbours, and denounced by old 
Dodden for bringing back that “curse that cannot be hid,” 
a child without a father; 

“ A curse that cannot be hid," old Dodden had said. The 
mother knelt a moment, devouring him with her eyes, 
then snatched him to her with aching greed, and covered 
him with kisses. I saw the poor, plain face illumined, 
transfigured, alive with a mother's love, and remembered 
how the word came once to a Hebrew prophet: “ Say 
unto your brethren Ammi, and to your sisters Ruhamah.” 

Although a fine erudition adds its grace to these intimate 
revelations of a quiet life, we read : 

I have lost my voracious appetite for books; their 
language is less plain than scent and song and the wind 
in the trees; and for me the clue to the next world lies 
in tbe wisdom of earth rather than in tbe learning of 
men. Libera me abfuscina Hophni prayed the good Bishop 
fearful of religious greed. I know too much, not too 
little ; it is realisation that I lack . . . 

The sentence does not end there, though it might have 
done with a suggestiveness very, pleasing and complete. 
And the passage ends: 

Valley and plain, mountain and fruitful field; the 
lark's song and the speedwell in the grass; surely a 


man need not sigh for greater loveliness until he has 
read something more of this living letter, and knelt 
before that earth of which he is the only confusion. 

Not many books are published in these days of such 
sincerity, grace, width, and steadfast hope as we find here. 
It is a tiny book, but it touches one like the speedwell in 
the grass. 


Political Satire. 

Clara in Blunderland. By Caroline Lewis. (Heinemann. 

2 s. 6d.) 

This is a book which, while admiring its occasional almost 
diabolical dexterity, we deplore. That there should be 
political satire is perfectly right; but that it should take 
for its mould so minutely Lewis Carroll’s Alice books is by 
no means desirable. We do not say that Lewis Carroll 
should absolutely be sacred to the critics of Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. The comic papers have over and 
over again shown how valuable Lewis Carroll may be as a 
medium for rebuke or ridicule. But there are limits to 
the profitable or expedient uses of his work, and one may 
properly object to see dragged into the over-heated atmosphere 
of the pro-Boer arena so gentle and guileless a creature. 
One can go too far in debasing the charming creations of 
his fancy. A chapter here and there would be right—but 
a whole book ? Never indeed has so thorough a perversion 
come under our eyes, for not only have the author and 
artists of this polemic followed the original author and 
artist closely, but the publisher has borrowed his format 
from Messrs. Macmillan. Already we know of one small 
child whose disappointment that the book was not the 
genuine has led to tears. 

Another objection. The author of Clara in Blunderland 
has too heavy a hand. His fist is always doubled. Now, 
although events probably warrant this bludgeoning 
severity, yet the example of Lewis Carroll should have 
made for lightness and delicacy. There is a propriety in 
parody as in other things. A gay fantastic achievement 
like the Wonderland stories should be imitated or perverted 
in the same way. There must be a breath of joyousness. 
But Clara in Blunderland is harsh, hard, and often 
acrimonious. If the author does not take our meaning 
we would refer him to some exercises in the same medium 
—political applications of passages in the same two books 
—which have been printed lately from time to time in 
the Westminster Gazette over the signature “ Saki." We 
do not know who wrote these, but the manner was 
perfect—light, debonair, amusing; a most successful 
transference of the original method to the modem and 
alien situation. That is true perversion. The author of 
Clara in Blunderland has none of this deft skill. We are 
perhaps taking the literary side of the work a little too 
seriously, but so elaborate a parody demands careful atten¬ 
tion, and the subject is an interesting one, especially in a 
literary paper. 

Coming to the political character of the joke, we must 
admit at once that the author has little to learn from 
“ Saki,” or any man. His points are for the most part 
sound, his wit is ready, and his castigation must always be 
felt. Some of his modem instances are brilliantly in¬ 
genious. Crumpty-Bumpty, or, in other words, Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman, could hardly be better. The 
chapter is amusing and searching, and in good temper. 
The Dalmeny (once Cheshire) cat is also most adroit, and 
it was a stroke of inspiration that made the Duchess 
Lord Salisbury, and the baby the British Voter. We 
quote a passage from the Crumpty-Bumpty chapter; 

Meanwhile Crumpty-Bumpty gave no sign of life what¬ 
ever, and Clara began to think he wasn’t really alive after 
all, but only a figure, such as she bad often seen at 
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Madame Tussaud's, “ in which case,” she said, “ even a 
pinprick will let all the sawdust out.” 

Unfortunately she made the last remark out loud, and 
it seemed to hurt Crumpty-Bumpty’s feelings very much 
indeed, for his mouth was suddenly opened, and he said, 
in a very loud and emphatic tone. of voice, “ I regard you 
as a barbarian with loathsome methods.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ? ” said Clara. 

“ But,” he went on, always avoiding Clara’s eye, and 
looking straight in front of him, “ when I say 1 barbarian,’ 
of course I mean a civilised barbarian, and I shall be really 
displeased if you persist in considering the expression 
1 loathsome methods ’ at all censorious. There are many 
loathsome methods, particularly in war, which are quite 
nice when you get to know them well, and which ought to 
be employed on proper occasions. Take special notice, 
my dear, that I said ‘ employed,’ not ‘used.’ They should 
never be used.” 

“ It sounds very beautiful, sir,” said Clara, respectfully. 
“ but I’m afraid I don’t understand you." 

“ No ? ” returned Crumpty - Bumpty. “ Well, you 
musn't be discouraged. I know it’s hard. Why, very often 
I can't understand what I say myself until it’s explained 
the next morning in the newspapers. There are hundreds 
of ’em that make a living out of' explaining ME. That’s 
what you call fame, you know.” 

This is good, though we suspect that Lewis Carroll helps 
one to be witty in a work of this kind, just as the need for 
rhymes forces a poet to say something. The adaptability 
of the Alice character and episodes is so amazing that 
the construction of a satire on Lewis Carroll’s model be¬ 
comes, to some extent automatic. 

The author of Clara in Blunderland is less happy in 
the Turnturtle and the Dragon and the Mad Tea Party, 
and in certain other parallels. The abuse of Mr. Winston 
Churchill seems dragged in, and the advantage of making 
Mr. Balfour the heroine of the book, instead of employing 
a real innocent, is often questionable. The verses, too, 
are very poor. In an imitation of Lewis Carroll the 
verses could not have been too highly polished; but 
these are rough and ready, and none too witty. The 
illustrations also are very disappointing. The artist has 
comic ideas, but he knows nothing of values, nor can 
he consistently maintain a likeness. With all these 
limitations, however, Clara in Blunderland is sure of an 
uproarious reception on both sides of the House, and it 
might have useful results, for many true words are spoken 
in jest in its pages. 


Prominent Citizens. 

Who's Who in America: A Biographical Dictionary of 
Xotable Lirintj Men and Women of the United States. 
1901-02. (Chicago: Marquis & Co.; London: Sampson 
Low.) 

The American Who’s Who weighs just a pound more than 
its English progenitor; and in this, its second edition, it 
has attained at a bound the maximum corpulence which a 
volume can show without deformity. Yet there is nothing 
of American freakishness or flamboyance about the work, 
which is a compilation of cut-and-dried facts. Indeed, the 
omission to state the favourite recreations of the 11,551 
people whom it describes makes the American Who’s Who 
less entertaining than its English counterpart. 

The effort needed to bring together all these abbreviated 
particulars must have been enormous, and we are. glad to 
learn that the work produced its crop of humours. 
Asked to give the maiden name of his wife, one 
man replied that he was unable to do so as the lady 
was theft travelling in Europe. A sketch was returned 
without revision with the complimentary remark : “ This 
is correct, and is, it seems to me, just what such a note 
should be: careful, ; accurate, no bouquets, no bricks.” 
Another correspondent, however, forwarded an autobio¬ 


graphical sketch filling twenty-two type-written' foolscap 
pages with a request to have it substituted for the brief 
note that had been submitted to him. Several actors 
desired that their portraits might be given, and a journalist 
with a rather chequered career behind him wrote: “ This 
will do, if you can’t do better—but I would like about a 
stickful more space. This is a good thing.” 

But for us the humours of the American Who's Who 
extend further. The volume is a wonderful collection of 
names, and American names are curious. Doubtless the 
Atlantic Ocean contributes to make many of them seem so, 
but, allowing for distance and conditions, one is forced to 
recognise that American enterprise and invention have 
been brought into play at the baptismal font no less than 
in the workshop. The result is that many of the names 
in this encyclopaedia of biography strike one almost as 
strangely as Elijah Pogram's did Martin Chuzzlewit. 

“ You air fortunate, sir, in having an opportunity of 
beholding our Elijah Pogrom, sir.” 

“ Your Elijahpogram 1 ” said Martin, “ thinking it was 
all one word, and a building of some sort.” 

“ Yes, sir.” . . . “ our Elijah Pogram, sir, is at this 
minute, identically settlin' by the en-gine biler. 

Dickens cannot be accused of exaggerating the quaintness 
of American names. His Elijah Pogram, his Dr. Ginery 
Dunkle, his Zephaniah Scadder, his General Cyrus Choke, 
and Mr. La Fayette Kettle bear.names which are quite 
outdone in Dickensian ingenuity by the men and women 
who, to use the language of the Preface to Who's Who in 
America, “ have helped to shape the conditions of To-day in 
American thought and action, and who are bearing an im¬ 
portant share in fashioning the still more grand To¬ 
morrow of our land.” We wish to quote no name 
offensively, but we may point out that Dickens would 
certainly have availed himself of a volume which yielded 
such combinations as Lemuel E. Quigg, Georgians Timkin 
Fry, Galusha Pennypacker, Franklin Fyles, Jared Augus¬ 
tine Smith, David La Fayette Snodgrass, Melancthon 
Woolsey Stryker, and the Rev. Robert McCracken Tinnon. 

The Puritan habit of bestowing Scripture names on 
children took deep root in America, and was never broken 
up by a national return to worldliness such as England 
saw at the Restoration. Judge Sewell tells in his diary 
how he wavered long between Sarah and Mehetable in 
naming his little daughter; hut when he saw how Sarah’s 
name was recurrent in the Bible (in Peter, Galatians, 
Hebrews, and Romans), he resolved on it in a moment. 
One of the settlers named his three successive chil¬ 
dren, Hope, Believe, and Tremble; and in all the 
villages of the newly - formed States, from gener¬ 
ation to generation, down to the folks who live in Miss 
Wilkins’s pages the custom has been maintained. We 
fancy, however, that it owes something of its strength to 
a desire, more or less unconscious, to connect the children 
of the New World with the heroes and heroines of 
the Old World irrespectively of Biblical associations. 
Hence the distinctively American popularity of names 
like Cyrus, Alpheus, Raphael, and Minerva. Hence, 
too, we have names so eloquent of Old World 
nostalgia as Flavius Josephus Y T an Vorhis,. Lysander 
Hill, Victor Hugo Paltsits and Stephen Beaure¬ 
gard Weeks. This tendency is qualified in the name 
Hiram Americus Tuttle, and conspicuous in the names 
Antha Minerva Virgil and John Bull Smith Dimitry. 

The whole subject of American names would repay 
treatment. We have here to record our belief that Who's 
Who in'America, as it is now organised, will be a most 
useful publication to English journalists and men of 
affairs. Day by day we are compelled to take cognisance 
of new American names and reputations. With this 
volume at one’s elbow the task of discovering and 
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remembering these will be greatly lightened. There is a 
strong leaven of names which haVe been made common to 
both countries by birth, residence, or marriage; and such 
inclusions as Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, Mr. Marion Crawford, 
Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Yerkes 
are useful. 


Other New Books. 

t 

A Ride in Morocco, Among Believers and Traders. By 
' Frances Macnab. (Arnold. 15s.) 

This is not a scientific or profound account of Morocco as it 
stands. It is a woman’s unfailingly bright and entertaining 
review of the panoramic impressions which passed before 
her during a journey through the country. Being a shrewd, 
kindly,' tolerant, sensible, and self-reliant woman, with a 
quick eye for character and the picturesque, Mrs. (or Miss) 
Macnab has given us a book full of various attraction and 
novelty. Morocco is becoming an increasing field for 
English travellers and book-compilers, though to Mr. 
Cunningham Grahame alone was it given to write the 
unforgettable ^book on Morocco. One can readily under¬ 
stand it. Morocco is aglow with colour and still haunted 
by the past. The present author’s sex enabled her also to 
penetrate the harem, one lady insisting on the exhibition 
of her wardrobe. The clothes, says the author, were cer¬ 
tainly numerous and magnificent: 

There were three suits in particular—jacket, waistcoat 
and knickerbockers — of a pale blue cloth heavily 
embroidered with gold, of a maize-yellow cloth, embroidered 
with silver, and a rich rose-crimson embroidered with 
dark navy-blue silk. These, with brilliant sashes, must 
have looked very fine. The lineD, too, was extremely 
delicate, and beautifully washed. In the middle of the 
room, upon the floor, was a mattress, and in front of 
it a cheap little looking-glass, such as one might find in 
a poor cottage at home. 

For in Morocco, as elsewhere, native art is being ignored 
in favour of cheap and ugly Western goods. It is sad, this 
triumphal progress of ugliness round the globe. 


Travel and Adventure in Tibet. By William Cary. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

Mu. Cart further states on his title-page that iliis Ixmk 
includes " the Diary of Miss Annie K. Taylor’s remarkable 
journey from Tau-Chau to Ta-Chien-Lu, through the heart 
of the Forbidden Land.” This is curiously misleading. The 
book, in fact, is Miss Taylor’s diary, preceded by a long 
account of the country and its people, drawn from various 
sources. This account is certainly interesting and useful to 
the reader who wishes for some general knowledge of this 
hidden land. But the essent ial thing, as Mr. Cary is fully 
aware, is the diary. It is the first complete account of that 
bold journey which has appeared—unsatisfying summaries 
being all we had before. Yet it is a pity that the diary 
comes long after the public have forgotten the adventure 
it describes. It was in 1892-93 that Miss Taylor accom¬ 
plished what brought torture on Mr. Landor: 

Starting from the north of China, near the Great Wall, 
Miss Taylor entered Tibet, penetrated almost to Lhasa, 
and returned by another route. She was seven months 
and ten days in the forbidden land. Her only arms 
were a pistol, and her only instruments a telescope and 
a watch. The telescope was stolen, and it does not appear 
that she ever had occasion to use it. The watch she tried 
unceasingly to barter for something more useful, such as 
a tent or a hat .... She toiled over unmapped 
mountains and jogged through unvisited valleys, provok- 
ingly oblivious of the claims of science, and- constrained 
only when - something went wrong with the cooking to 
notice the boiling-point. 


The diary of such a journey could not but be interesting; 
and interesting it is, though quite without literary art, and 
simple even to baldness. It was certainly worth publishing, 
but the thing should have been done long since. 


Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland. By W. G. 

Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. 2 Vois. (Longmans. 80s.net.) 

We confess to laying down Col. Wood-Martin’s “ folk¬ 
lore sketch ” with much disappointment. It is almost 
wholly useless for the purposes of the scientific anthropo¬ 
logist. An adequate account of Irish paganism is much 
needed, and the literary record and the folk-lore record 
between them would afford by now a good deal of material 
Col. Wood-Martin’s two heavy volumes are partly given to 
an account of geological and archaeological facts which 
have the least possible to do with his professed subject, 
partly to a slipshod jHmble of modern and historical 
religious data, put together in the worst antiquarian style. 
The author’s opinions are negligible. He rarely troubles 
to give an exact reference, and appears to be unacquainted 
with the methods and problems of anthropology. This is 
one of the books that cumber libraries. The only part of 
it which could be of any possible value is a bibliographical 
list of works and of articles in magazines and learned 
transactions upon Irish archaeology which is printed as an 
appendix. J 


We welcome the first volume of the Edinburgh edition of 
Lockhart's Life of ,Scott (T. C. & E. C. Jack). It will 
satisfy the most exacting critic of the aft of book¬ 
making. The blue buckram binding is commendably quiet 
in tone, and the blue leather labels are just right. Paper 
and illustrations are of the best. The text is that of the 
second edition, dated 1839 ; and the work will follow that 
edition in running to ten volumes. Some additional names 
and particulars which Lockhart added to an abridged edi¬ 
tion published 1848 are here given as footnotes. What we 
have here, therefore, is Lockhart’s Life in the complete 
form given to it by its author. The illustrations in this 
volume are chiefly portraits, and the list of them is made 
valuable by the carefully compiled particulars of the 
original paintings, their dimensions and present vvii ?re- 
abouts. 

Messrs. Methuen issue in their “ Little Library ” a charm¬ 
ing two-volume reprint of Susan Ferrier's novel, Marriage. 
edited, with a biographical preface, by Mr. A. Goodrich- 
Freer, and with a critical appreciation by the Earl of Iddcs- 
leigh. Susan Ferrier has a good many would-be readers, 
and this edition should help to convert them into actual 
readers. In a letter to her friend, Miss Clavering, in one 
of the earliest years of last century, she wrote: “ I do not 
recollect ever to have seen the sudden transition of a high¬ 
bred English beauty, who thinks she can sacrifice all for 
love, to an uncomfortable, solitary Highland dwelling, 
among tall, red-haired sisters and grim-faced aunts. Don’t 
you think this would make a good opening of the piece ? 
Suppose each of us try our hands on it.” These young 
women were then talking of collaboration, but in the end 
they went their own ways, and after eight years' work 
Marriage saw the light. The copyright of the novel sold 
for £150, the same sum, the Earl of Iddesleigh reminds us, 
that was paid to Jane Austen for her first published novel. 
.Sense and Sensibility. The story was a success ; Mrs. 
Piozzi, in London, said it was “ a very comical thing,” and 
Sir Walter Scott, in Edinburgh, said it was a “ very lively 
work.” “ What have we to say about it now, when eighty 
years have gone by? ” is the Earl of Iddesleigh's pertinent 
question. At the moment we can only say that it is very 
daintily and completely presented by Messrs. Methuen. 

'■ Of Coronation literature we expect to see much in the 
next three months. Mr. Arthur H. Beavan is early in the 
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field with a budget of Coronation facts and anecdotes, en¬ 
titled Crowning the King (Pearson). He has packed into 
two hundred pages a great deal of information about the 
development of the Coronation ceremony. Coronation 
pageants and banquets, the Regalia, the robes and ritual 
proper to suoh occasions, and what riot. Industry is needed 
to make a book like this a success, and Mr. Beavan has not 
grudged it. 

The first volume of The Life of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King Edward, VII. from His-Birth to His Coro¬ 
nation is issued by. Messrs. Virtue with all their command 
of artistic and interesting illustration. Portraits, views, 
and even caricatures add interest to the narrutive, which 
has been written by Mr. J. Pendercl-Bradhurst. The work, 
which is bound and decorated in excellent taste, will be 
completed in four volumes. 

The sword and the pen are never long separated in these 
days; it is no surprise, therefore, to find that even the 
doings of the Chinese Regiment in North China in the year 
1900 have supplied the material of a book. In On Active 
Service with the Chinese Regiment (Grant Richards), 
Captain A. A. S. Barnes endeavours, we think with suffi¬ 
cient success, to show that this regiment was not de¬ 
serving of the many unkind things that were said about 
it. His narrative shows, indeed, that the regiment wus 
brought by steady drill to march against their own re¬ 
bellious countrymen and to present an unflinching front. 
The story is told in a direct, unpretending way, is not too 
long, and is illustrated by photographs. 

Although Messrs. Bell's Miniature Series of Painters 
consists of shilling volumes of very small size, we are struck 
by its usefulness. These tiny monographs are in reality 
well-arranged primers, very useful to have on a side shelf. 
Those on Watteau and Holman Hunt, now before us, convey 
both a just idea of these artists in their relation to the 
history of art and much definite information about their 
work. The illustrations are very small, but they have real 
utility. The list, given of the chief works of each artist and 
their present whereabouts is a good feature. 

Following Messrs. Bell's recent issue of a new Bohn 
edition of Prescott's Conquest of Mexico comes The Con¬ 
quest of Pent, edited, like the other work, by that close 
student of Prescott, Mr. John Foster Kirk, of Boston, who 
writes an Introductory Book on the Incas with a view to 
preparing the reader for the story of their subjugation. 

Among new editions just issued are A Tale of Two Cities 
(Macmillan. 9s. 6 d.) ; The Tower of London, by Hurrisoti 
Ainsworth (Gibbings. 2 Vols. 5s. net). 

Fiction. 

Gorki in Little. 

Tuenty-six Men and a Girl. By Maxime Gorki. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by Emily Jakowkff and Dora B. 
Montefiore. Introduction by Edward Garnett. (Duck¬ 
worth. Is. 6 d. net.) 

Two months ago we expressed the opinion that it is too 
early to arrive at any definite conclusion about Maxime 
Gorki. A perusal of the four stories in this liandy paper¬ 
backed volume only confirms us in a suspense of judg¬ 
ment. One-fourth of the book, the story called “ Tchel- 
kash,” was.among the data on which we ventured to shelve 
Gorki’s case. A new story, “ My Fellow Traveller,” in 
remarkably like “ Tchelkash ” in subject and treatment. 
Each is properly an episode or transcript of everyday life. 
In each the wits and prejudices of two men are pitted 
against each other under circumstances of stress ; but while 
in " Tchelkash ” it is the peasant versus the seaport vaga¬ 
bond, in "My FellowTraveller ” it is the sturdy Russian 
workman versus a feeble young Georgian prince down on 


his luck. Both stories start among the enormous forms 
and movements of. the docks, and on the- characteristic 
Gorki note of man’s littleness and weakness among the 
creatures of his .invention. It is worth while to put frag¬ 
ments of the two dock scenes side by side: 

“Tchelkash.” “My Fellow Traveller.” 

The men. . . . the first I met him in the harbfqr 

source of all that uproar, were of Odessa. . . Everyone 
ludicrous and pitiable: their else about the port was en- 
little figures, dusty, tattered, meshed in its immense cora- 
nimble, bent under the plex machinery, which de¬ 
weight of goods that lay on manded incessant vigilance 
their backs, under the weight and endless toil. Everyone 
of cares that drove them here was 'busy, loading and 
hither and thither, in- the unloading either steamers or 
clouds of dust, in the sea of railway trucks. Everyone 
sweltering heat and din, were was . tired and careworn, 
so trivial and small in com- Everyone was hurrying to and 
parison with the colossal iron fro, shouting or cursing, 
monsters, the mountains of covered with dirt and sweat, 
bales, the thundering railway In the midst of the toil and 
trucks and all that they had bustle this singular person, 
created. Their oWn creation with his air of deadly bore- 
had enslaved them, and stolen dom, strolled about deli- 
away their individual life. berately, heedless of every¬ 
thing. 

This ironical and pathetic posing of labour among the over¬ 
grown apparatus of labour is of the fibre of Maxime Gorki’s 
revolutionary gospel, but it also answers to a well-nigh 
universal habit of the eye which sensitive misery develops 
—the habit of noting material forms, accidents of shape, 
and effects of atmosphere. While the unhappy.Gavrilo is 
waiting in the boat for Tchelkash to return from his night- 
snatching of a box of silks he is almost crushed by his sur¬ 
roundings : 

On the right the damp stone wall of the quay trailed 
its length, winding like a heavy, chill serpent. Behind: 
him, too, could be seen black blurrs of some sort, while 
in front, in the opening between the wall and the side 
of that coffin, he could see the sea, a silent waste, with 
the storm-clouds crawling above it. Everything was cold, 
black, malignant. Gavrilo felt panic-stricken. This 
terror was worse than the terror inspired in him by, 
Tchelkash ; it penetrated into Gavrilo's bosom with icy 
keenness, huddled him into a cowering mass, and kept 
him nailed to his seat in the boat. 

What is newest in “ Tchelkash ” and “ My Fellow Travel¬ 
ler " is the play of man on man representing the play of 
Russian class on class. The whole has a graphic interest 
of a high order. 

The story which gives its name to this volume is a slice 
out of life in an underground bakery, where twenty-six 
miserable toilers grow to worship Tanya, the bright-eyed 
little maid who comes with a smile every morning from the 
embroiderer's upstairs to have her apron filled with newly- 
baked kringels. How these men come to stake their belief 
in Tanya on her resistance to a seducer is the story. It is 
a remorseless and flawless progression of motive and action, 
.which in the end makes the misery of these men seem such 
as might check the laughter of a devil. “ Twenty-six Men ” 
is not, however, momentous as a story. It has the adven¬ 
titious interest of all contests, and the added interest of a 
special and significant atmosphere which is Gorki’s own. 

The best story in the book, judged as art, is “ On a 
Raft.” Here we find shape and unity, and a remarkably 
poignant accuracy of drama. Even here it is probable that 
Gorki receives unusual aid from his subject. The aetjon 
passes on a raft between four people who, by the exigencies 
of navigation, are located with a chess-board significance. 
Standing aft at their oars are Mitia, the 8011 °f the 
owner, a weak fanatical lad of twenty-two, and the mocking, 
muscular peasant Sergei, whose remarks and oar-strokes 
make the chorus of the piece. Forward, at shouting di.« 
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tance, are the lad’s giant father and the lad’s robust young 
wife making shameful love. Shameful 1 One month’s delay 
would have given the girl to Silan, and have sent the 
spineless young Mitia to live with the Doukhobors. As it 
is. . . well, human nature is rampant. And there, on 

the swaying raft, with-shout and lantern-light, with tor¬ 
tured curse and tortured prayer, in the vast fog of the Volga, 
in the deeper fog of a God-defying morality forged in the 
heat of the heart’s emergency, the raft sways on tangentially 
in the night, lapped by the endless waters, until day breaks 
on the uncancelled intentions of the lovers: 

Silan glanced at Marka. 

She was cold. She leant forward on her pole in a 
dou-bled-up attitude. She was looking ahead with dream¬ 
ing eyes ; and a mysterious, charming smile played on her 
lips—such a smile as makes even an ugly woman charm¬ 
ing and desirable. 

“ Look ahead, lads! Ahoy ! Ahoy! ” hailed Silan. 
with all the force of his lungs, feeling a powerful pulse of 
energy and strength in his strong breast. 

And all around seemed to tremble with his cry. The 
echo resounded long from the high banks on either side. 

That is all. In an introduction marked no less by restraint 
of valuation than by sympathetic insight, Mr. Edward Gar¬ 
nett supplies the yight comment on thiB story. Com¬ 
pelled rapidly to shift his moral judgment, the reader is 
left to murmur the lines: 

Before ye gie poor frailty names, 

Suppose a change o’ cases. . 

To call a story like this immoral is absurd. It shows us 
the storm and wash of human nature around one of the 
light-houses of the moral law. But the light-house stands. 

That such stories as Gorki’s can be readily utilised 
(this valuable word is Mr. Garnett’s) by the Russian public 
to-day is very certain; and we have to distinguish between 
what is useful to that public and what is of value > to all 
publics. But when Mr. Garnett aays “it is clear that 
Gorki’s talent is worth watching ” he says what is indubit¬ 
ably true. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These note* on the Wcelts Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

ScABLET AND HYSSOP. By E. F. BeNSON. 

The author of Dodo is by way of being a social satirist, 
and if his satire does not bite very deep, it is because his 
feeling towards the people and things satirised is not 
exactly antagonistic. His new novel deals with smart 
society, the peerage, politics, and horses. “ The heavenly 
devils ” was Mildred’s way of referring to a pair of mettle¬ 
some cobs, which bolt in the park, and trample “ out of all 
semblance of humanity ” the face of the man who stopped 
them, so saving Mildred. “ For the millionth part of a 
second their eyes met.” His name was, of course, Jack. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Gentleman Gabnet. By Habby B. Vogel. 

A tale of old Tasmania. It opens in the year 1888, 
when an English officer might have been seen walking 
rapidly down Macquarie Street, the chief street of Hobart 
Town. Presently we are among the convicts of the 
penal colony. One of them is ordered to be flogged, and 
sent to the iron-gangs for twelve months. Gentleman 
Garnet was in the prime of life. “ His height, his breadth 
of shoulder, his whole carriage, stamped him at a glance 
as of immense physical strength.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Masteb of Beechwood. By Adeline Sergeant. 

The scene of this story is laid partly in Australia and 
partly in England. Gold-diggers hold the stage at the 
opening, and in Chapter III. John Effingham Strikes “ the 


richest lode of gold that had been found in that part of 
the country.” But that was not the end of John’s good 
fortune. The death of an uncle makes him master of 
Beechwood, so he returns to England accompanied by 
“ his two old aunts and their young lady companion.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Land of the Lost. By W. Satchell. 

A story of the New Zealand gum country, of lonely 
men, wild passions, and, on occasion, of straight shooting. 
Esther had been told that there are certain men you must 
kill outright. If you wound them they will probably kill 
you. So when the stranger moved suddenly forward, and 
laid his hand on the rug above her knee, he found himself 
looking down the barrel of a pistol. The next instant 
there was a loud report, and the tent became filled with 
smoke. (Methuen. 6s.) 

High Treason. 

A romance of the days of George the Second—anony¬ 
mous, and dedicated to F., earliest and most encouraging 
of readers. It begins, where so many good romances have 
begun, on the Dover Road. It was a damp evening in the 
autumn of the year 1744 that Mr. Philip Selwyn, being 
then nineteen years of age, sat with his friend in an inn 
on the Dover Road, and waited for his supper. A fine 
flavour of the period is given by some of the chapter 
headings, as: “ At Ranelagh,” “ At Lady Scarlett’s in 
Soho Square,” “ The Green Man at Watford.” (Murray. 
6 s.) 

A Dream of Freedom. By Hume Nisbet. 

In a preface Mr. Nisbet takes the reader into his confi¬ 
dence. He has written forty and odd works of fiction, with 
“ an average of five important characters to each.” Or, to 
quote another of his calculations, four million words. He 
is still hale and cheery, although a little “ agin the critics,” 
whom he accuses of poking about the mole-heaps of litera¬ 
ture and ignoring the mountains. The present work—Mr. 
Nisbet’s forty-sometlhingth—is a romance of South 
America, where he imagines a new colony on the lines of 
the Socialistic community in Paraguay. (F. V. White & 
Co. 6s.) 

The Star Sapphire. By Mabel Collins. 

“ ‘ She is forgiven,’ said the Canon, simply, and raised 
his hands as if to speed her soul with a parting blessing.” 
That was the end of Clare. She tried Philip much. He 
was troubled even in Chapter I., where he first makes the 
acquaintance of Canon Winterby. “ The man of the Christ- 
life,” Philip called him. The Canon makes Philip sign the 
pledge, and, “ having rung for a servant to open the door, 
went back to his study, rejoicing.” (Treheme. 2s. 6d.) 
Atonement By Proxy. By Sarah Tytler. 


Olive Latimer was tall and slender, and “ she had a soul 
above the tricks of dress and its endless frippery.” You 
may read all about her in this story—how she gave half her 
substance away, and how “ she is going to marry a man 
whom the world will never cease to brand.” Said Miss Holt: 
“ I believe the fellow—I suppose I must call him the ex¬ 
convict no longer—loves the ground she treads upon.” 
(Digby Long. 6s.) 

Dear Paul. By G. Bbresford Fitzgerald. 


Mainly about Paul. We make his acquaintance first in 
Ireland, “ a magnificent boy of fifteen, dressed in the very 
height of fashion.” Then follows a section of Paul’s life, 
and when we part from him he has gone once more “ on the 
noble path of duty. . . And, if the Almighty wills, he 

hopes to return to the woman he devotedly loves, and, ~ if 
not, he will go home to Christ, - who died for him, as 
thousands who have lived as Paul has lived, have done in 
the' ages past.” (Digby Long. 6s.) 
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The Nobodies. 

The nobodies have come greatly to the front in literature 
of late years. In life they remain nobodies, in literature 
they are somebodies with a following. By the nobodies we 
mean the people wtho are nobody in the ordinary sense 
of the word: the crowd, the suburbs—or, say, nine-tenths 
of the population of London. Of course there are 
as many ranks among the nobodies as among the some¬ 
bodies, and there is no need to seek close distinctions. 
Nor need a man be a nobody because he lives among and 
after the manner of nobodies. Whatever definition you 
adopt, whatever degrees of insignificance you recog¬ 
nise, the fact remains that the world is mainly peopled 
by nobodies—by men and women who can be lumped 
together by the hundred thousand. It cannot be otherwise. 
It is the nobodies who make the world and whose con¬ 
dition is the real condition of society. They bear that 
relation to the somebodies which the soil bears to the trees. 
The men who have moved the world have done it by 
applying themselves to this central estate of humanity. 
Below it the volcanic fires sleep. Narrow this to our 
own day and its literature, and what do we find? Ibsen, 
Zola, Sudermann, Gorki, and to a large extent Tolstoy, 
have applied themselves to the study of the common per¬ 
son. Their characters are chiefly, nay almost wholly, 
drawn from the nobodies. This is because no other ranks 
would have served their purpose. Their whole business 
was^ with the common clay of humanity, not with its infre¬ 
quent gems. But the restriction is a testimony. 

Outside the ring of giants there has been a growing 
tendency among novelists to enter this curiously neglected 
field. • The good novel of Parliament, Diplomacy, and 
Mayfair can never be anything but important and enter¬ 
taining; its existence is not for a moment threatened. 
But the novel of the Suburbs, the Train to the City, and 
the Mean Street has taken lastirfg root. Dickens did 
enormous service by introducing it with a cuisine and condi¬ 
ments which made it palatable. By discovering the gro¬ 
tesque elements in the characters and ways of nobodies 
he awakened the attention to the normal and, in the 
end, far more significant psychology of the ordinary person. 
Nothing but a real and fairly wide awakening of such an 
interest can account for the existence of Mr. George 
Gissing’s interpretations of the lower middle classes. By 
their patience and volume, and by their whole fibre, they 
require such an explanation. Mr. Gissing’s least sympa¬ 
thetic critics admit that he stands apart and that he 
stands for something. His case is this: that with widely 
different feelings and talents, he has followed Dickens into 
the study of every-day London. His method, if you can 
call that a method which is essentially individual, is so 
different from Dickens’s as to seem its reaction. Dickens 
went into the crowd a great emotional interpreter of its 
surface oddities, pathos, and variety; whereas Mr. Gissing 
lias gone into it as a keenly interested but merciless 
searcher into.its mind, habits, and tastes. Harold Biffen’s 
enthusiasm for .the “ ignobly decent ” as material for litera¬ 
ture (in The New Grub Street) is really a sort qf locus 


classicus, and we have always thought that it is Mr. 
Gissing’s clearest indication of his own task. “ What I 
really aim at,” says Biffen to Edwin Reardon, in his garret 
off the Tottenham Court Road, 

is an absolute realism in the sphere of the ignobly 
decent. The field, as I understand it, is a new one; X 
don’t know any writer who has treated ordinary vulgar 
life with fidelity and seriousness. Zola writes deliberate 
tragedies ; his vilest figures become heroic from the place 
they fill in a strongly imagined drama I want to deal 
with the essentially unheroic, with the day-to-day life of 
that vast majority of people who are at the mercy of 
paltry circumstance. Dickens understood the possibility 
of such work, hut his tendency to melodrama on the one 
hand, and his humour on the other, prevented him from 
thinking of it. . . The result will be something un¬ 

utterably tedious. Precisely. That is the stamp of the 
ignobly decent life. If it were anything but tedious it 
would be untrue. I speak, of course, of its effect upon 
the ordinary reader. 

The ordinary reader has, we fear, endorsed Biffen’s predic¬ 
tion. Mr. Gissing’s novels divide critics and almost separate 
friends. Of two men who commonly agree fairly well in 
literary judgments, one finds him depressing, almost 
insufferable, the other is keenly expectant of everything he 
writes. The controversy must be postponed. But Harold 
Biffen goes on to give an example of the “ ignobly decent ” 
which, apart from controversy, it will be useful to quote ; 

As I came along by Regent's Park half an hour ago 
a man and a girl were walking close in front of me, love- 
making ; I passed them slowly and heard a good deal of 
their talk—it was part of the situation that they should 
pay no heed to a stranger’s proximity. Now, such a love- 
scene as that has absolutely never been written down ; 
it was entirely decent, yet vulgar to the nth power. 
Dickens would have made it ludicrous—a gross injustice. 
Other men who deal with low-class life would perhaps 
have pref e rre d idealising it—an absurdity. For my own 
part, I am going to reproduce it verbatim, without one 
single impertinent suggestion of any point of view save 
that of honest reporting. 

Here Mr. Gissing allows Biffen to put his idea of the 
Novel of the Nobodies more crudely than he would put it 
in his own person. “ Honest reporting ” is assuredly not 
one-fourth of Mr. Gissing’s art. It is perhaps the whole art 
(no mean one) of a series of Hospital Sketches, by Lucks 
Galen (Grant Richards), which is the text, somewhat belated 
we grant, of these discursive remarks. The standpoint 
is that of the hospital doctor receiving out-patients. Many 
of his clients are not even ignobly decent; they are shame¬ 
less, heartless, and drunken. We have glimpses of the 
savagery of the slum—the depths which Mr. Gissing 
plumbed only in his Nether World. Just above this 
stratum comes that in which cruelty and indifference rest 
on a dumb misery and midnight darkness of tlie mind which 
no sun has ever dispersed. An instance is “ The Love- 
Twins,” which we abbreviate as follows: 

A wretched-looking, undersized girl, aged eighteen, 
comes in bearing a bundle. She is obviously in an ad¬ 
vanced stage of consumption. She undoes the bundle and 
reveals a horrible pair of babies. . . They pipe a shrill 

duet, and wriggle like a couple of hideous skinny little 
red worms. 

Doctor (viewing them with some dismay): “ Which is 
which ? ” 

Mother (in a thick hoarse voice, interrupted by fre¬ 
quent coughs) : “ This is Gwendoling Victorier, and this is 
Violet Alexandrer. They is little love-twins, and I wants 
’em took into ’Orspital ’cause I’ve got to go out to work. 
I’ve ’ad ’em chris’ened an’ all, so they’ll be all right in 
case they'g took wuss.” 

We rise to the ignobly decent ,in the sketch called “ Placens 
^xor,” in which a doctor tries to persuade a mother to leave 
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her little giri, who has undergone an operation, a iittle 
longer in the' hospital: • • 

Doctor: “But think of the operation she has gone 
through.” 

Mother : “ Oh, yes! that’s just it! We wouldn’t have 
given our consent to an operation if we’d known you was 
going to give hey ‘chlorryform.’ It’s that what’s killing 
her, and we mean to have the Law on you for it; you’d 
no right to give her ‘ chlorryform ’ without our consent.” 

Doctor : “ But we couldn’t put her to such pain with¬ 
out chloroform. It's foolish to talk like that” (off his 
guard). 

Mother (furious)Ho, no, sir! it’s not. foolish! I 
may be a fool—but my husband he’s no fool. You doctors 
are very clever—very clever, indeed—but you can’t always 
hoodwink us poor folks. And pain! It’s little you 
doctors think about pain! We all know how you tor¬ 
ment poor dumb animals for your own amusement. And 
what’s a child but a poor dumb animal 1 for it can't say 
what it suffers. But a mother's eye can see, and I know 
that my child’s being starved to death for some of you 
doctors’ experiments, and I only brought her a cake and 
a little pork pie (which her aunt made o’ purpose for her), 
and the matron she up and spoke to me in a way I’ll not 
sttad from nobody—asked me if I wanted to kill the 
child, indeed! ” 

The woman at last consents to leave Bella for another 
week, and her ignobly decent husband, “ who has appeared 
somewhat shamefaced during his wife’s tirade, remains be¬ 
hind, and whispers, ‘ I’m sure I’m very thankful for what 
you’ve done. The missis is a bit uppish at times, but she’s 
a good ’un at bottom.’ ” These reports of actual encoun¬ 
ters in the out-patients’ ward of a great hospital do not 
pretend to be literature. They are a cleverly accur.de 
diary, touched with just the amount of humour that rose 
out of the occasion and the moment. But their unpreten- 
tiousness does not blind us to the fact that they are con¬ 
ceived in a spirit which would have been considered very 
new indeed twenty years ago, when the Nobody was twice 
a npbody. 

Harold Biffen’s phrase is, of course, a narrow one. It 
would be boorish to use it in connection with many ranks 
of the great world of nobodies. Above the ignobly detent 
section of society is a population which might- be described 
as the undistinguished decent, and above these a vast 
stratum which no one would think of eulogising in terms 
of decency. Higher still there is a section which Samuel 
Richardson would have described as “ not ungenteel.” And 
so on. Each stratum has in recent, years obtained 
recognition in literature. It is hardly necessary 
to run over the names of writers who have found 
their subjects in these regions of life whose comparative 
obscurity is due to their vastness. Mr. Anstey’s Fores 
Populi struck quite a new note of observation. Writers 
like Mr. Morrison, Mr. Pett Ridge, and Mr. Jacobs have ex¬ 
plored byways that no one ever looked into so carefully 
before. Mr. Zangwill has done unique work. Mr. Barrie 
interested all Britain in one village, and it is significant of 
the opportunities which are offered to novelists of the 
masses that Mr. John Douglas has recently been able to 
turn a new light on Mr. Barrie's own world, almost upon his 
own characters. Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Dudeney• (whose story 
The Maternity of Harriet Wicken must live in the memory 
of its readers), and Mr. Richard Whiteing have all made 
the nobodies interesting. Mr. H. G. Wells can turn to 
their narrow interests with gusto, even from his adventurous 
dealings with space and time and the half-tamed forces of 
the universe. Withal, this field has only been skirted. 
It is vain and presumptuous, no doubt, to suggest- themes to 
novelists who respect, their individuality. But we should 
like to see a talent like Mr. Wells's (in The Wheels of 
Chance and Love and Mr. Lewisham ) directed to such a 
problem as this : On a pleasant (though clayey) slope just 
outside the London ring a ‘florid person in leggings stands 


looking right and left of him, while his terrier noses for 
rabbits in the nearest hedge. He is a speculative builder, 
and sees-a ^vision of houses. . The houses are run up, and-are 
occupied faster than their mortar dries. Shops, tram-cars, 
and sects follow rapidly : .the cellular tissue of London re¬ 
peats itself, solidifies, and breathes regularly. To a novel 
based on this evolution of a suburb from a cow-pasture Mr. 
Wells could bring great gifts, and it would be well worth 
doing. 

Is it the destiny of the Novel, which has concerned itself 
with the Jews first, to deal also with the Gentiles; to gather 
in sphere after sphere of life, counting nothing common, 
following in the wake of the dusty, evolutionary pageant in 
which all Nobodies tend to become Somebodies 1 


Things Seen. 

Gods. 

I came upon them in a deserted little provincial museum. 
The cases of birds and insects, ores and pottery, local finds 
and antiquated models were ordinary and uninteresting; 
but as I turned away, the caretaker stayed my half-hearted 
examination of his collection, and jerked his thumb to¬ 
wards a door behind me. 

« There’s a fine lot of idols in there, Chinese, Japanese, 
and such, merchant from these parts as died out there¬ 
abouts left ’em. Rarish specimens. Old gentlemen down 
here last summer, spent days and days a-looking round ’em, 
said as the British Museum ain’t got a finer collection, and 
no specimen at all of several.” He returned to his news¬ 
paper, and I walked in to see the gods. 

They crowded the dusty shelves, and were ranged upon 
the floor; a mass of lotus-crowned, flat-nosed tarnished 
gilt images. I read the designating names upon each 
—Fudo—Kwannon—-Amida—Yakushi—-Jizo. The titles 
conveyed little to my uninformed Occidental mind, but I 
could see at a glance the amazing variety of the collection. 
There were images half beast, half man, and little naked 
child Buddhas, wrought delicately with grace of line, pea¬ 
cocks, and demoniacal beaked figures of bronze that 
towered to the ceiling. Here was a many-headed gloomy 
monster upon a curiously-moulded throne; there a supple- 
lirabed feminine form, with a daintiness apparent beneath 
the grotesque execution of the figure. There was some¬ 
thing languorous and fascinating in the Eastern atmos¬ 
phere of the place; a suspicion of Oriental mystery and 
dusky mythology, that seemed to hang in the air like an 
impalpable presence. I fancied I detected the faint 
sweetness of incense, a ghostly reminiscence of the idols' 
age-gone oblations. I lingered—held curiously by that 
unnamed spell, and the memory of a passage once care¬ 
lessly read, returned with sudden meaning: “ Each eidolon 
shaped by human faith remains the shell of a truth 
eternally divine; and even the shell itself may hold a 
ghostly power.” 

“ Thought you’d like to look n't the images! They idols 
worth a lot of money—old gentleman here last summer 
said—” I did not wait to hear the old gentleman’s opinion 
again ; but as I stepped out into the spring afternoon, I had 
thoughts of my own concerning Amida, Yakushi and 
Jizo. 


The Reader. 


We met at one another’s houses to read and discuss— an 
ordinary, well-bred assembly. Fearing t hat an excess of cul¬ 
ture might appear to render us narrow-minded or exclusive, 
we had begun to admit members whom socially we ignored. 
Our latest addition had appeared. She was, ’ I f*noy r a 
Board-school teach?r—> tali; larik, ‘middle-aged - woman, 
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rery much in earnest and more than a little embarrassed. 
I hatched her turning the pages in awkward eagerness, 
and observed that she wore elastic-side boots. Nobody 
smiled—we were far too well-bred for that—when she 
began to read her portion in a high-pitched voice, with 
emphasised aspirates: 

Who was a queen, and loved a poet once 

Humpbacked, a dwarf ? ah, women can do that! 

Well but men too: at least, they tell you so. 

Through the tones of the thin, commonplace voice, that 
broke oddly in such unmusical cadences, I heard suddenly 
the longing of a starved heart, caught the unmistakable 
note of abandonment-, and, although I had read that pas¬ 
sage many times and -heard it read, somehow never before 
had I real Deed the full significance of the tragedy: 

How' soon a smile of God can change the world ! 

How we are .made for happiness—how. work 

Grows play, adversity a winning fight! 

The voice stopped jerkily; somebody murmured a polite 
nothing. The reader wiped her damp brow with a 
voluminous handkerchief. I knew why she -had read thus 
—she understood and felt. 

“Was it not odd, that woman’s reading?” asked my 
companion, fastening her sable coat. 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ We don’t read like that, do we? ” 


Bentley : Cathedral Builder; 

Thb death of Mr. John Francis Bentley was quite ex¬ 
pected, and yet a surprise; for surprise is a paradoxical 
property belonging to deaths the most inevitable. The para¬ 
lytic seizure which came to him at the house of a friend on 
Friday night last week had sent its precursor in warnings 
twice repeated. His body, all but lifeless, was borne to 
his home. The Sweep, Clapham Common, where, the next 
morning, his last sigh was breathed. If at the age of sixty 
an- architect' undertakes a great-Byzantine Cathedral in 
London and a nearly as great Gothic one in New York, he 
may well have misgivings about his possibilities of putting 
the finishing touch to ins fabrics. There is not, indeed,' 
the pathos of a young departure: But there is a pathos 
all the same, and we do not get accustomed to its pang 
by its repetition. In the very midst, of their main life 
works, one after another, have the architects of our time 
passed away—Mr. Phipps, Mr. Brydon, Mr. Young, and the 
rest. As someone recalls, it is the old story of the Prentice 
Pillar in Rosslyn Chapel. 

Bentley was Yorkshire born. Like another great deco¬ 
rator, the late Mr. Barges, he had a certain uncouthness 
about his speech and manner which never appeared in his 
designs. In those he was finesse itself, and the great 
cathedral at Westminster may in this respect ,be likened 
to that other miracle of delicacy—an heroic design" with 
more than the finish of a miniature—the Holbein cartoon 
of Henry VIII. now on view at the New Gallery. Mr. 
Bentley was a boy of ambitions somewhat in advance of 
his wine merchant father's ideas. He had the dream of 
being an artist—a mere dream in his father’s eyes ; but the 
burning down of the grand old Parish Church at Doncaster 
both fixed his bent and afforded him his opportunity. The 
clerk of the works found him a corner, and the youth had 
at least elbow-room, and an elbow at last which reached 
to London. Very independent in character, he at once 
took a certain standing when his first drawings were seen 
by his fellows.' He did not seek either fame or work 
unduly. He preferred to be poor rather than to tout, and fiy 


degrees he settled into the fixed idea that exposure at the 
Royal Aoademy did not add either to professional excel¬ 
lence or to personal dignity. In spite of these eccentrici¬ 
ties, as some named them, work came to him. Likq friends 
to Newman, “ unasked, unsought,” the clients came to 
Bentley’s door. The results are to be seen in such buildings 
as the Sacred Heart Convent at Hammersmith, originally 
built for Cardinal Manning as his Seminary—a discreet 
edifice which nearly opposes in posit,ionj and altogether 
in style, St. Paul’s School. Of churches lie could point to 
the Holy Rood at Watford, Corpus Christ! at-Brighton, and 
St. Mark's in North Audley Street. At Hastings he put up 
St. Mary’s Star of the Sea for Coventry Patmore, who 
characteristically said of him: “ Bentley is the only archi¬ 
tect I ever met who knows as much as I do about architec¬ 
ture.” St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, he restored. 

All this time the grand and almost defiant idea of the 
Westminster Cathedral was simmering. Then the day 
come when the dream of Cardinal Manning could be the 
accomplishment of his successor. Anybody who knows, 
the pressure brought on an Ecclesiastic who has a 
big commission to give out could almost pity Car¬ 
dinal Vaughan that at last, by luck and- by pluck, 
he had the means at his disposal to make a 
start; and nobody will deny him the praise of his 
courage and his taste in the selection of Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Bentley himself knew quite well what that choice cost; 
and never was brought to the service of any church-builder 
of ancient or modem times a loyalty more devoted than 
that which this architect dedicated to the task placed in his 
hands by the Cardinal, who greatly confided because he 
also greatly dared. He had in his mind no less a scheme 
than the erection of a cathedral which should have no 
equals for size except St. Paul’s and the Abbey, and should 
in some of its dimensions surpass even these. The vaulting 
ambition that o'erleaps itself must often, in bad quarters 
of an hour, have presented itself to him; the hoots of the 
onlooker, not excluding the onlooker of his own com¬ 
munion who is perhaps a convinced Goth or a fixed Roman, 
must anticipatedly have sounded on his ears. But Mr. 
Bentley lived long enough to justify the Cardinal and to 
justify himself. The battle of the styles must always rage, 
but the Byzantine Cathedral of Westminster has by now 
become almost neutral ground. It, too, has already be¬ 
come, even as the adjacent Abbey, a temple of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

That enormous outer fabric is now practically complete. 
The bricks have but to be added in the place prepared for 
them by Bentley’s careful hand. His own great monu¬ 
ment is, therefore, in a sense set up. But the style of the 
chufcli is one that invites to—nay, clamours for—a vast 
scheme of interior decoration. Great and much was the 
thinking he gave to that department; - and, despite notes 
left-, it is impossible that his deatli can be other than a great 
disarrangement. Nor is this sadness wanting—that it 
was t he port ion of Iris work on which he was ready most of 
all to plume 'himself. “ I flatter myself I do know some¬ 
thing about decoration,” he admitted to the present writer, 
with a deprecatory wave of the hand over his achievements 
as a setter of one stone on another. 

Fatalism has its fascination for us all; and several per¬ 
sons have recalled to their minds the misgivings which 
occasionally passed through Bentley. “ Shall I live to see 
it completed ? ” he would ask at times, as he gazed up at 
his enormous tower, growing line upon line day after day. 
But his note was predominantly a sanguine one; and he 
did, as a normal thing, expect to be present, a year lienee, 
or two years it may be, at the great opening ceremony 
which would have been the great day of his life. At the 
laying of the foundation-stone, at his own request, his name 
was kept out of hearing. But the finished cathedral could 
not have tolerated any such suppression. The very stones 
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already cry out. His recognition must come—or lie must 
go. Had the alternative been left for choice to himself, I 
verily believe that he'would have chosen to go. Yet, diffi¬ 
dent as he was, pleasant to him was the news that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had decided to award iiim 
their medal—as they would indeed have done had his life 
been prolonged by two or three days. It was a tribute—at 
any rate to the intelligence of the client who chose him. 
One imagines him still within those noble walls of his own 
erecting—those walls into which he built so much of him¬ 
self—all of himself, may it not now be said 1 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

W.M. 


An Appreciation. 

What Henry Lawson’s talent is it would be impossible to 
discover from his poetry. His verse, to put it bluntly, is 
the verse of a thousand-and-one vigorous versifiers of 
to-day, writing humorously or picturesquely it may be, but 
producing work thereby which shows the stamp of the 
literary artisan rather than of the artist. To consider 
Lawson’s verse is, however, interesting, because through 
its medium his characteristic humour, sentiment and out¬ 
look on life struggle vainly to express anything that others 
have not put better. Lawson’s verse is that of a 
third-rate writer; his prose is that of a writer who repre¬ 
sents a continent. Like a voice speaking to you through 
a blanket, the poems convey the speaker’s rough meaning, 
but all the shades of original tone are muffled, lost or 
hidden. There is plenty of evidence of rattling humour 
and sentimentalism in the poems, and these indeed show 
the skeleton of his talent, but all its delicate nerves and 
tissues and ligaments that make the writer truly original, 
one must look for in his prose. 

I have said that Henry Lawson’s sketches bring 
hefore us the life of a continent, and if my readers like 
to qualify this high praise by putting it thus: “ In the 
absence of great writers he is the writer who best repre¬ 
sents the Australia of to-day,” I shall not object. No 
writer, of course, stands for the whole life of his nation, 
but only for a part, and if Australia had now a flowering 
time of national genius, with a representative group of 
creative talents appearing, Lawson, undeniably, might find 
his place marked proxime accemt. A writer’s place in the 
national life cannot, however, be assessed by any official 
handicap, or by including him in an Olympian contest of 
merit between the modern writers of all nations. Lawson’s 
special value to us is that he stands as the representative 
writer of a definite environment, as the portrayer of life on 
the Australian soil, and that he brings before our eyes 
more fully and vividly than any other man the way the 
Australian people's life is going, its characteristic spirit, 
code, and outlook; the living thought and sensation of 
these tens and hundreds and thousands and millions of 
people who make up the Australian democracy. And 
here, to place Lawson rightly. I must make a distinction 
between “ representative ” writers. Thousands of modern 
writers are typical of their surroundings, and are, indeed, 
products of the environments they envisage for us. There 
are, perhaps, over a hundred clever French writers to-day 
who consciously and acutely analyse the spirit of their 
generation, but a writer must not only reflect life, he must 
font* and typify, and the more he can focus of life the 
more significant he becomes. Thus, there are many clever 
novelists, but only one Anatole France. Lawson, as an 
artist, is often crude and disappointing, often sketchy and 
rough, but many of his slightest sketches show he has the 
faculty of bringing life to a focus, of making it typical. 
Further, the point is, What is the artist’s commentary on 


the life he represents worth ? What depth of human 
nature does his insight touch ? To answer these elemen¬ 
tary questions is to explain why we place two such repre¬ 
sentative writers as Balzac and Eugene Sue, the one fairly 
high in the scale, the other decidedly low, and why we 
place Fielding higher than Smollett. And to answer it is 
also to explain why Australia can really show us a national 
writer in Henry Lawson, while Canada is sending us an 
ingenious, clever, and provincial story-teller in Mr. Gilbert 
Parker. Lawson’s journalistic sketches establish fresh 
creative values of life, but the mere ingenious, popular 
story-tellers only re-affirm the old valuations. It is in the 
sense, then, of being a national writer that Henry Lawson’s 
work deserves careful attention from the English people. 
We hear a great deal to-day of “The Empire,” and of 
“ Hands across the Bea,” but in truth English people seem 
to care much more about expressing fraternal emotions 
than in ascertaining what is in their kinsmen’s heads. 

To turn to Lawson’s art. If we are to measure his 
tales chiefly by their sketchiness, by their inequalities, by 
their casual air of being an ingenious reporting of enter¬ 
taining incidents, if we are to lay stress on the caricaturist 
and the sentimental writer in him, we must in that case 
join hands with the academic critics who, no doubt with 
the highest standards of the great masters constantly 
before them, and with keen eyes for the relative planes of 
fine art, may affirm that Lawson’s work really falls within 
the province of those ephemeral story-tellers who serve 
only to amuse their generation. The answering argument 
is that Lawson through these journalistic tales interprets 
the life of the Australian people, typifies the average life 
for us, and takes us beneath the surface. His tales are not 
merely all foreground. His pictures of life convey to 
us a great sense of the background of the whole people’s 
life; their struggles and cares, their humour and outlook, 
live in his pages. Nothing is more difficult to find 
in this generation than an English writer who identifies 
himself successfully with the life of the working democracy, 
a writer who does not stand aloof from and patronise the 
bulk of the people who labour with their hands. This no 
doubt is because nearly all our writers have a middle-class 
bias and training, and so either write down to or write up 
to their subject when it leads them outside their own class, 
and accordingly their valuations thereof are in general 
falsified. Mrs. Humphry Ward describes her own class 
admirably, for example, but her working people are 
ludicrous. Gissing’s lower-middle-class people are some¬ 
times good, but his working-men are feebly drawn. 
Even Hardy’s West-country rustics are slightly idealised 
to suit the middle-class taste. We have no English 
writer so true as Miss Wilkins is to the life of “ the 
people,” and she does not profess to write as one of them. 
Lawson, however, has the great strength of the writer 
writing simply as one of the democracy, and of the man 
who does not have to climb down from a class fence in 
order to understand the human nature of the majority of 
his fellow men. I have never read anything in modem 
English literature that is so absolutely democratic in tone, 
so much the real thing, as Joe Wilson's Courtship. And 
so with all Lawson's tales and sketches. Tolstoy and 
Howells, and Whitman and Kipling, and Zola and Haupt¬ 
mann and Gorky have all written descriptions of “ demo¬ 
cratic ” life; but none of these celebrated authors, not even 
Maupassant himself, has so absolutely taken us inside the 
life as do the tales Joe Wilson's Courtship and A Double 
Bunny at Irahey's Creek. And it is this rare, convincing tone 
of this Australian writer that gives him a great value 
now, when forty-nine out of fifty Anglo - Saxon 
writers are insisting on not describing the class 
they were born in, but straining their necks and 
their outlooks in order to describe the life of the class 
which God has placed beyond them. Hence the COm- 
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parative decay and neglect of true realism, the realism of 
Tom Jones, and of Emma, of Barchester Tou-ers, and of 
Middlemarch, of much of David Copperjield and of The 
Newcomes. Our cotnmercialised public, intent on “ rising,” 
instinctively prefers to nourish itself on Mr. Anthony Hope 
ratherthanonMrs.MaryE.Mann. It is therefore an immense 
relief to the unsophisticated critic, after looking east and 
west and north and south for writers untainted by the 
ambition to be mentally genteel, to come across the small 
group of able democratic writers on the Sydney 
Bulletin, of whom Mr. Lawson is the chief. In The 
Country I Came From, in When the Billy Boils, in Joe 
If ilson and His Mates, in On the Track, and Over the Slip 
Bails, we have the real Australia, the real bushman, 
“selector,” “squatter,” “rouseabout,” “shearer,” drover, 
shepherd, “ spieler,” shanty-keeper and publican, the real 
Australian woman, mother, wife and girl, the real “ larry- 
kin, ’ the real boy, the real “ Boss,” and the.real “mate.” 
Read “ The Union Buries its Dead,” in The Country 1 Come 
From, if you care to see how the most casual, “ news- 
papery ” and apparently artless art of this Australian 
writer carries with it a truer, finer, • more delicate com¬ 
mentary on life than all the idealistic works of any of our 
genteel school of writers. It isn’t great art, but it is near 
to great art; and, moreover, great art is not to be found 
every “ publishing season." Read An Oversight of Steel¬ 
man s if you want humour, the real thing, and read 
A<> Place for a Woman if you want pathos, also the 
real thing. If you want a working philosophy of 
life, read Hou- Steelman told his Story, and if you 
want to see how marvellously a man can sum up 
his own country in ten careless pages, read His 
Country After All, and The Little World Left Behind . 
There is a little sketch in Where the Billy Boils called “ A 
Drover’s Wife,” a sketch of a woman in the bush, left for 
months alone with her four children while her husband is 
up-country droving. If this artless sketch be taken as the 
summary of a woman’s life, giving its meaning in ten short 
pages, Maupassant has never done better. Lawson has 
re-treated this subject at length in the more detailed 
picture in If ater them Geraniums ; I leave it to mothers 
of all ranks and stations in life to say how it affects 
them, and whether it has not a universal application 
to the life of working women wherever the sun goes 
down. Art stands for much, but sincerity also stands for 
much in art, and the sincerity of Lawson's tales nearly 
always drives them home. There is another little sketch 
called “They Wait on the Wharf in Black ” which artists may 
call sentimental. Well, it is sentimental; it is on a 
sentimental subject, and I have never found anywhere 
a tale that so well describes the meeting of a father with 
his children: it is all there in the last two pages, the 
family meeting, and the family feeling, and I invite the 
sceptical reader to turn it up. I leave it to more com¬ 
petent critics to say how far mere sketches of human 
nature, such as “ The Shanty-keeper’s Wife,” can vie with 
the set literary pictures, carefully arranged in studio lights, 
with real models posed “ from the life,” a la Mr. Marion 
Crawford. I have not laid much stress on Mr. Lawson’s 
humour, as the public is likely to lay such stress on it as to 
fail to see that his vision of life cannot be summed 
up by the term “humorist.” But, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Lawson is pre-eminent among modern humorists. 
Humorists, so luckily common in life, are uncommonly 
scarce in literature -the reason being that the intonation 
and the gesture of the living man can only be reproduced 
by writers who have a creative and racy language of their 
own. Lawson has this racy language and an extremely 
delicate observation of those tiny details which reveal 
situation and character. His minute appreciation of 
individual peculiarities is as well shown in the sketch 
“Mr. Smellingscheck” as is his power of idiomatic 


language in the “ Stiffner ” stories. His weakness as an 
artist lies chiefly in his temptation to introduce sentimental 
touches that mar his realism—see, for example, his admir¬ 
able Two Larry kins and the last page of Telliny Mrs. Baker. 
To come back to my main point—that Lawson is really a 
national writer, of whom the Australians may be 
proud—I should be inclined to pair him with Miss Wil¬ 
kins, who is also a national writer, if I did not find 
that his canvas, his range, his experience of life are richer 
and wider than the American authoress’s. The difference 
between the two writers is largely the difference of mas¬ 
culine and feminine. Miss Wilkins—none better—can 
describe the indoor life of women, and Lawson—none 
better—the democratic life of the road, the bush, the 
track, the shearer, the “ selector,” the “ pub,” the wharf, 
the river, and the street. 

If Lawson ’8 tales fail to live in another fifty years— 
and where will be most of Kipling’s, Stevenson’s, Hardy’s, 
and even Henry James’s work then ?—it will be because 
they have too little beauty of form, and there is too much 
crudity, roughness, and uncookedness in the matter. In 
the long run authors only survive either by the great force 
of their originality, or by their perfection of form. Henry 
Lawson’s matter is more interesting than his form, 
and matter in general only survives through its form. This 
admitted, it may be claimed for Lawson that he of the 
Australian writers best pictures for us and interprets 
democratic Australia to-day, and that he is one of the very 
few genuinely democratic writers that the literature of 
“ Greater Britain ” can show. 

Edwabd Garnett. 


£)rama. 

A Double Enigma. 

When it was announced that Mrs. Tree was to give a trans¬ 
lation of “L’Enigme” of M. Paul Hervieu at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, the play wrb announced under the, title “ Which? ” 
and as “ Which ? ” it appeared on the placards. Suddenly 
new placards appeared, with a new title, not at all 
appropriate to the piece, “ Caesar’s Wife.” Rumours 
of a Tate decision, or indecision, of the censor were 
heard. The play had hot been prohibited, but it had 
been adapted to more polite ears. But how? That 
was the'question. I confess that to me the question 
Beemed insoluble. Here is the situation as it exists in the 
play; nothing could be simpler, more direct, more difficult 
to tamper with. Two brothers, Raymond and G£rard de 
Gourgiran, are in their country house, with their two 
wives, Giselle and Leonore, and two guests, the old Marquis 
de Neste and the young M. de Yivarce. The brothers sur¬ 
prise Vivarce on the stairs: was he coming from the room 
of Giselle or of L6onore ? The women are summoned; 
both deny everything; it is impossible for the audience, 
as for the husbands, to come to any conclusion. A shot 
is heard outside: Yivarce has killed himself, so that he 
may save the reputation of the woman he loves. Then the 
self-command of Leonore gives way; she avows all in a 
piercing shriek. After that there is some unnecessary 
moralising (“ Ld-bas un cada\ , re\ lei, des sanglots cle' 
captive ! ” and the like), but the play is over. • 

Now, the situation is perfectly precise; it is not, perhaps, 
very intellectually significant, but there it is, a striking 
dramatic situation. Above all, it is frank; there are no 
evasions, no sentimental lies, no hypocrisies before facts. 
If adultery may not be referred to on the English stage 
except at the Gaiety, between a wink and a laugh, then 
such a play becomes wholly impossible. Not at all: listen. 
We are told to suppose that Vivarce and Leonore have had 
a possibly quite harmless flirtation; and instead of Vivarce 
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being found on his way from Leonore’s room, he has merely 
been walking with L4onore in the garden: at midnight, 
remember, and after her husband has gone to bed. In 
order to lead up to this, a preposterous speech has been 
put into the mouth of the Marquis de Neste, an idiotic 
rhapsody about love and the stars, and I forget what else, 
which I imagine we are to take as an indication of Yivarce’s 
sentiments as he walks with Leonore in the garden at mid¬ 
night. Blit all these precautions are in vain; the audience 
is never deceived for an instant. A form of words lias been 
used, like the form of words by which certain lies become 
technically truthful. The whole point of the play: has a 
husband the right to kill his wife or his wife’s lover if he 
discovers that his wife has been unfaithful to him? is obvi¬ 
ously not a question of whether a husband may kill a 
gentleman who has walked with his wife in the garden, 
even after midnight. The force of the original situation 
comes precisely from the certainty of the fact and the 
uncertainty of the person responsible for it. “ Ctesar’s 
Wife ” mdy lend her name for a screen; the screen fs no 
disguise; the play remains what it was in its moral 
bearing; a dramatic stupidity has been imported into it, 
that is all. Here, then, in addition to the enigma of the 
play, is a second, not so easily explained, enigma: the 
enigma of the censor, and of why he " moves in a mys¬ 
terious way his wonders to perform.” The play, I must 
confess, does not seem to me, as it Beems to certain French 
critics, “ une piece qtii tient du chef d'ceuvre ... la 
tragidie des maitres antiques et de Shakspeare.” To ine it 
is rather an insubstantial kind of ingenuity, ingenuity 
turning in a circle. As a tragic episode, the dramatisation 
of- a striking incident, it has force and simplicity, the 
admirable quality of directness. Occasionally the people 
are too eager to express the last shade of the author’s 
meaning, as in the conversation between Neste and Vivaree, 
when the latter decides to commit suicide, or in the supple¬ 
mentary commeuts when the action is really at an end. 
But I have never seen a piece which seemed to have been 
written so kindly and so consistently for the benefit of.the 
actors. There are six characters of equal importance; each 
has the whole flood of the limelight upon him several times 
over. One actor, Mr. Fred Kerr, was at his best, and how 
admirable is that best! Miss Fay Davis was distinctly 
good; there were moments when she woke up out of her 
sleepy stage-life,-and became energetic. There was little 
to say against Miss Lena Ash well, little to say for her. 
The others might easily liave been either better or worse. 
But, on the whole, the interpretation was not exactly 
inadequate. 

The other piece which made Saturday evening interesting 
was a version of “ Au Telephone,” one of Antoine's recent 
successes at his theatre in Paris. It was horrid and real¬ 
istic, it made just the appeal of a horrid accident really 
seen, and, so far as success in horrifying one is concerned, 
it was successful. A husband hearing the voice of his wife 
through the telephone, at the moment when some mur¬ 
derous ruffians are breaking into the house, hearing her 
last cry, and helpless to aid her, is as ingeniously un¬ 
pleasant a sit uation as can well be imagined. It is brought 
before us with unquestionable skill; it makes us as un¬ 
comfortable as it wishes to make us. But suoh a situation 
has absolutely no artistic value, because terror without 
beauty and without significance is not worth causing. When 
the husband, with his ear at the telephone, hears his wife 
tell him that they are forcing the window-shutters with a 
crowbar, we feel, it is true, a certain sympathetic suspense ; 
but compare this crude onslaught on the nerves with the 
profound and delicious terror that we experience when, in 
“ La Mort de Tintagiles ” of Maeterlinck, an invisible force 
pushes the door softly open, a force intangible and irre¬ 
sistible as death. In his acting Mr. Charles Warner was 
powerful, thrilling; it would be difficult to say, under the 
circumstances, that he was extravagant, for what extrava- 
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gance, under the circumstances, would be improbable? He 
had not, no doubt, what I see described as “ le jeu simple et 
terrible ” of Antoine, a dry, hard, intellectual grip on 
horror; he had the ready abandonment to emotion of the 
average emotional man. Mr. Warner has an irritating 
voice and manner, but he has emotional power, not fine 
nor subtle, but genuine; he feels, and he makes you feel. 
He has the quality, in short, of the play itself, but a 
quality more tolerable in the actor, who is concerned only 
with the rendering of a given emotion, than in the play¬ 
wright, whose business it is to choose, heighten, and dignify 
the emotion which he gives to him to render. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 

Ways of Seeing Pictures. 

The average householder, with no particular interest in 
art, seldom looks at the pictures upon his walls. They 
are not his choice; they represent no enthusiasm, no 
growth of taste, no record of a day when he gave time: and 
money to procure an etching, or a sketch, or maybe a 
picture, that appealed to him so strongly that he would 
be unhappy without it. The pictures in the average house 
have drifted there. They are family affairs, dating from 
the early Victorian period; or an uncle has bequeathed 
them, or they are wedding gifts. The ugliest are hung in 
dark passages, or in the bath room, but, for the most part, 
they sprawl over the walls, dutifully hiding the paper. 
Nobody looks at them, and if by chance one does, the 
untrained eye will placidly shirk its duties. Happy the 
householder who has no heirlooms, or who, having them, 
and knowing they are rubbish, has the strength 
of mind to send them to a bazaar. Happy, too, 
he who has the grit to banish examples of his 
own past foolishness, milestones of a disorderly imagina¬ 
tion, and an undisciplined taste. Happy the householder 
who has bare walls and a sum of money small enough 
to make him consider the difference between 
pounds and guineas. What little lovely things 
await him ? A few years ago a twopenny paper 
(it had a brief life) gave away Whistler lithographs with 
each issde. Last week I bought a perfect photograph of 
what to me is the most-to-be-desired Botticelli for the 
price of a luncheon. 

Enthusiasm is a gift, and it is not common. Few have 
the power to be enthusiastic about the elegant arts, to use 
Irving’s phrase. The majority regard the seeing of 
beautiful things as a duty. They drag one foot after 
another drearily through galleries, welcoming the this- 
way-out door. They have the power of enthusiasm in 
them, but pictures do not call it forth. A collision 
between a coal cart and an omnibus outside will do so, 
or a fire-engine at race speed, but not pictures. Roughly, 
pictures are regarded from three standpoints—superiority, 
curiosity, and pleasure. The last named, which should be 
the commonest, is the rarest. To look and to be happy; 
to feel elation and the tingle in the blood; to carry the 
memory away; to realise that it has become part of one ; 
to sit in a dull room summoning at will a beautiful thing, 
and to thrill with the sense of its presence—that it is to 
find pleasure in art. 

“ What, and is it really you again ? ” quoth I. 

“ I again. What else did you expect ? ” quoth she. 

Does the scientific critic—learned, superior, calm—ever 
experience such emotions ? To him the six or so minor 
modern picture exhibitions that are born each week, and 
that live for a month, have practically no existence. He 
hunts big game. The present exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House is strewn with his cartridges. The 
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authenticity of so many of the pictures there has been 
doubted that the owners must long for the old days of 
criticism, when the late Mr. G. A. Sala was a Titan. I 
read the essays of the scientific critic with admiration 
and a proper humility, also with occasional bewilder¬ 
ment. They disagree. And one reflects that in 
their relentless readjustment of attributions they are 
apt to forget that a picture exists to give pleasure. 
Measuring the ear, considering the shape of the nose, may 
help a critic to determine the rightful painter, but those 
practices do not help him or his readers to enjoy. One 
longs sometimes for an outbreak of enthusiasm, a screed 
of joy in the thing seen, a tempestuously ungrammatical 
passage that carries the reader away, and in a cooler 
moment sets him seeking curiously for the verb. I pick¬ 
up a current journal, the art criticism of which is written 
by one of the most learned and intelligent of the scientific 
critics. It is his fourth article on the Old Masters, and he is 
still pitiless. He devotes thirty-five lines to explaining 
why, in his opinion, Raphael did not paint the “ Virgin and 
Child ” attributed to him. One reason is that the “ atmo¬ 
spheric quality due to loose handling upon a coarse canvas 
is diametrically opposed to Raphael’s usual practice; ” 
another is “the vague and uncertain form of the 
hands.” Of the various Titians in the exhibition he can 
accept only one. Velasquez does not fare much better. The 
sketch of “ Las Meninas ” is put out of court in a sigh of 
twenty-seven lines. The portrait of “ Cardinal Borgia ” 
looked like winning, because no one but Velasquez “ could 
have modelled the eyeballs beneath the flesh in so masterly 
a manner.” But no! There is “the ill-constructed 
shoulder and arm and the indifferent painting of the 
drapery,” surely “ the work of an assistant.” All very 
ingenious and very useful, and not very popular with the 
owners. 

Curiosity attracts the largest class of picture gazers. 
The power of the literary motive endureth for ever. 
Three minor exhibitions which have been opened this 
week make an appeal similar to that of the historical novel 
to readers. The interest of these three exhibitions is topo¬ 
graphical, historical, scenic and—shalll say?—journalistic. 
Incidentally it may be artistic, but when Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie set himself to produce 74' pictures “ On Many 
Waters ” for Messrs. Dowdeswell; when Mr. Fulleylove 
set himself to produce 88 pictures of the Holy Land 
for the Fine Art Society, and Mrs. Dockery 64 pictures 
of “ Portugal, principally in the Wine District,” for 
Messrs. Graves, it can be said, without offence, that the 
compelling desire to produce a beautiful thing for its own. 
sake was not the paramount thought in the minds of those 
artists. Mr. Wyllie is an expert painter of the sea, with a 
partiality for being within sight of land. His average is 
always good. If he does not rise above pass marks, neither 
does he sink below. As I examined his 74 drawings, 
I realised that my attitude towards them was one of 
curiosity. He is informing—a journalist with an individual 
style. I know now what is the meaning of “ The Jenkin 
Swatch way ”; how the German Squadron came to anchor at 
Spithead ; what “ Medway Kittiwakes ” are like, and how 
Bluejackets went about the business of making photo¬ 
graphs of the total eclipse of the sun for Sir Norman 
Lockyer. Good! Mrs. Roope Dockery, who has a delicate 
sense of colour, makes me wish to take a walking tour 
through the wine district of Portugal, where the shadows are 
purple, and the hills and valleys are as beautiful as in Scot¬ 
land, but without the mists. I know now how " Treading 
the Grapes ” is accomplished. Five barefooted peasants 
with locked arms trample in a trough piled high with the 
grapes. In front of them bums a brazier, throwing their 
huge, distorted shadows on the dim wall at the back. Mr. 
Fulleylove has satisfied what curiosity I had as to the 
present aspect of “ the most famous sites of Palestine.’, 


Topographically and historically they are interesting, and 
the notes in the catalogue are in themselves a handbook to 
Biblical archieology. Interest the exhibition certainly has, 
but it is not artistic. Mr. Fulleylove’s accuracy and earnest¬ 
ness compel attention, and he makes a large demand 011 
one’s time. If you give one minute to reading each de¬ 
scription, and four minutes to each picture, The Holy Land 
from Hebron to the Lake of Galilee must claim seven 
hours, twenty minutes of your time. Which, except to 
incumbents of City churches, is impossible. 

If the appeal of the above was mainly to curiosity, 
the last exhibition on my list—etchings old and new by 
Zorn—-at the Gutekunst Gallery, promised, at any rate, 
something more akin to pleasure. But it was not to be. 
Zorn is clever—brutally clever; the seizer, in a few bold 
strokes, of the arrested mosement. He will choose the un¬ 
worn, unhackneyed subject of Degas, but he is not Degas. 
He cannot make the ugly beautiful by sheer force of 
temperament. One etching, the last in the series, I 
lingered before, a sketch of a moor under a stormy sky 
with a horseman really galloping across it. Here, in this 
small thing, was something of that indefinable quality— 
breadth, space, life, what you will—that makes for great¬ 
ness. I turned to go, content that this etching, not quite 
happily called “ The Storm (The Artist on Horseback) ” 
should be my final impression of the day’s sight-seeing. 
Man proposes. In the vestibule of the gallery I came 
across the real thing. It was hanging upon the wall, the 
size of a sheet of small foolscap, an etching of a village 
street with the sun shining upon the houses—quite simple. 
I cannot find adjectives. It was just beautiful and great. 
Hanging there in its dark corner it gave in its quiet 
way—pleasure. “ That is not a Zorn,” I said. The 
attendant smiled, shook his bead, and mentioned the name 
of the greatest living master of etching. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 


What We Think With. 


Writing some thirty years ago, Huxley fouud himself com¬ 
pelled to say that the functions of the brain were then very 
ill understood, and that there was no satisfactory proof that 
the manifestation of any particular kind of mental faculty 
is especially connected with the activity of any particular 
region of the cerebral hemispheres. Since then, however, 
a great addition has been made to our knowledge of the 
physical machinery of thought by the long and careful 
researches into the anatomy of the brain conducted by 
Charcot and his school at the Salpetri&re and elsewhere. 
Their experiments, coupled with the morbid anatomy of 
persons known to have suffered during their lives from 
paralysis or some other disease involving organic lesion of 
the brain, have resulted in giving us a pretty clear and 
consistent idea of how we think and what we think with, 
and have really worked as great a change in our conception 
of thought as the discovery of Laplace did in our notions 
of the universe. I have lately had reason to suppose, how¬ 
ever, that this and other discoveries of the same kind have 
hitherto only reached the general public in a very frag¬ 
mentary form, which must be my excuse for troubling the 
readers of the Academy with some slight account of them. 

To begin with, I will suppose that most people are 
aware that every nerve issuing from the spinal cord has 
two roots, one of which acts as a transmitter of motive 
impulse and the other as a receiver of sensations, the nerve 
itself acting as a conductor of both. Thus, if the skin of the 
foot be irritated by the prick of a pin, a report like a tele¬ 
graphic message is sent along the tactile nerves until they 
reach the spine, into which the sensation passes i»v means 
of the posterior root of the great nerve governing those 
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parts; if the brain, on being informed, conceives the desire 
to kick, the impulse is in like manner transmitted through 
the anterior root, from thence into the same nerve as 
before, and finally into the muscles, in which it produces 
the necessary flexion and extension. In fact, it is not neces¬ 
sary that the brain should give any orders in the matter at 
all, for the cord itself will, in come cases, cause sensation 
to be immediately followed by action, as in the familiar 
instance of " knee-jerk." The same process takes place 
with regard to those nerves and muscles, such as, for in¬ 
stance, those of the eye, whose nervous centre is not the 
spinal cord, but its continuation, called the medulla 
oldoni/ata. which is connected with and forms part of the 
brain itself. In these nerves also sensation may be imme¬ 
diately followed by action, as is seen by the involuntary 
blinking of the eyes which follows an unexpected flash of 
light. Yet when we follow the process up into the upper 
portion of the brain we find a different state of affairs 
existing. There the grey matter which in the spinal cord 
and its continuation forms the inner substance or core per¬ 
forming the duty of a telegraph wire, is spread all over the 
exterior surface or cortex of the convolutions, within which 
lie the white fibres which tra'nsmit the orders of the will 
to the motor nerves throughout the body. It is the grey 
matter of this cortex that contains, according to the new 
theory; all our thoughts. 

Now, this grey matter, when examined under a suffi¬ 
ciently powerful microscope, is seen to consist of an im¬ 
mense number of pyramidal cells called neurons. These 
neurons, which are the discovery of. the Spanish physicist, 
Ramon y Cajal, are equipped with extremely fine prolonga¬ 
tions or filaments springing from them in all directions. 
The upper filaments are in connection—although, it 
may be, not in continuous or perfect connection—with 
the ends of the system of sensory nerves, which we have 
seen telegraphing from the most distant parts of the 
body to the spine and brain, the filaments from the baBe 
with the motor nerves which we have seen in like manner 
conveying impulses to the muscles, and the lateral filaments 
with the neighbouring neurons. The exact manner of con¬ 
nection is still under discussion, some biologists holding 
that the neuron is, when in a state of repose, without 
physical connection with either nerve or neuron, but 
only makes connection with its filaments'when roused into 
activity, and thus swollen beyond its former size; ■wliile 
others think that the continuity of the filaments is always 
perfect, although they may be put out of activity by com¬ 
pression, as are the mol or nerves of the hand or foot when 
numbed or “ asleep.” The point need hardly detain us", 
for the working of the apparatus is the same in either case. 
When in a state of activity, which probably means when 
gorged with blood, the neuron is like a general in action 
receiving reports from the outer world through the sensory 
nerves, sending out orders through the motor, and when 
need be calling upon other neurons for aid or counsel. It is 
by this power of threefold action that all the operations 
of what we call the mind become manifest: for it is plain 
that to it can be referred all the phenomena of memory, 
consciousness, and will. Memory, which was formerly 
considered the special attribute of mind, is now seen to be 
nothing but the faculty possessed by nearly all matter of 
retaining and reproducing impressions which it has once 
received, as a steel plate can be made to reproduce under 
proper conditions the imprint of a finger, although no trace 
of it may exist which can be detected by the human eye. 
So, too, consciousness can be described as the recognition 
of a sensation just experienced by former sensations which 
have had time to become dormant, in the same way that 
certain waves of sound may overtake an almost exhausted 
wave emitted before them and prolong it into a musical 
note. As for will, is it anythin" else than the effort which 
causes the protoplasm within the neuron to swell and raise 
itself in a particular direction as certain forms so low in the 


scale of being as to be mere shapeless bags or sacks of 
protoplasm will, in response to certain external stimula¬ 
tions, protrude for the moment a rudimentary foot or eye ? 
The fact which stands out most clearly from all the research 
yet brought to bear upon the subject is that the human 
brain is but a machine which, so far from creating ” any¬ 
thing—as has sometimes been said—does nothing but 
receive sensations and transform them into acts. As for 
what we call the intellect, it is situated not in one part or 
another of the brain, but is diffused through the whole of 
the grey matter, and is simply the power which this sub¬ 
stance exercises through its neurons of associating, com¬ 
paring, and judging ideas. 

The extreme importance of this neuronic theory for phy¬ 
siology need hardly be dwelt upon here. It has already 
supplied us with an explanation of the whole phenomena of 
sleep and dreams, and of diseases hitherto mysterious, such 
as aphasia and agraphia, which are now seen to be due to 
nothing but the temporaiy or permanent death of the 
neurons in certain parts of the cortex. It also gives us a 
reasonable explanation of somnambulism and hypnotism, 
which may be considered as the outcome of some want of 
power of making connection between one set of neurons 
and another. And it explains better than anything else can 
do how certain drugs, such as opium, haschisch, and 
alcohol, can not only cause whole or partial paralysis of 
the motor centres, but can make visions as real -as 
those perceived by the bodily eyes to impress themselves 
upon the brain. It also explains the transmission of 
mental peculiarities, and even of nervous habits, from one 
generation to another, even under circumstances which 
make conscious imitation entirely out of the question, and 
may possibly, in time, throw some light on the possible 
cure of insanity. But, in the meantime, what shall we 
say of its effect on metaphysics? Does this theory, which 
represents man as giving back to the universe as action 
all that he takes from it as sensation, leave any room in the 
human economy for a soul or Divine particle, or does it 
reduce the personality of the individual to “ the memory 
of former sensations kept awake by the later sensations by 
which it is continually increased”? I do not know: but 
Dr. de Fleury, from whom I take this quotation, tells his 
catholic readers that*it is no way inconsistent with their 
faith, and that they must look for the confirmation of their 
ideas upon God and the soul—which cannot, he says, come 
within the cognisance of our senses, because they possess 
none of the attributes of matter—not to science, but to 
revelation. Such a view has my heartiest concurrence; 
yet I cannot help thinking that the theory of the neurons, 
like every other recent discovery, tends somewhat to restrict 
the domain of the supersensuous. 

F. Lbqob. 


Correspondence. 


The Mystic Rose. 

Sir,— In Mr. Crawley’s rejoinder to your reviewer of his 
Mystic Hose the following passage occurs: 

It is perhaps worth noting that the commonplace he 
fyour reviewer] borrows from Mr. Lang as to the value of 
such books in saving future students an infinity of labour 
in the collection and collation of facts is ill-judged, because 
these facts are separated from their context, and will be, 
without their context, absolutely useless to the future 
student. 


This appears to imply that if I wanted facts about 
mothers-in-law, roses, and other matters, I would be 
content to save myself trouble by using the collections of 
Mr. Ernest Crawley. No doubt I should find Mr. Crawley’s 
references valuable, but long experience has made me dis¬ 
trust the “ facts ” given by anthropologists ; partly for the 
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reason advanced by Mr. Crawley himself; partly for 
several other excellent reasons. Meanwhile Mr. Crawley 
will much oblige me by quoting with exact reference any 
passage from my writings in which I say that future 
students may safely spare themselves trouble by adopting 
the collections of “such books” as his. I wish to with¬ 
draw that passage, for I am no longer of opinion that we 
can accept any historian’s or anthropologist’s “ facts ” with¬ 
out verification of his sources and study of the con¬ 
text of his author. On this point Mr. Crawley and I 
appear to be entirely agreed. His Mystic h'use I did 
not see till after I read the review of it in your 
columns, though I find myself brought into his con¬ 
troversy with his reviewer.—Yours, <&c., 

A. Lan<;. 

8, Gibson Place, St. Andrews, Fife. 


E. A. B. on French Fiction. 

Sir, —My “ simply charming ” performance of “ literary 
errors ” seems to amount merely to a divergence from the 
opinion of Mr. A. Shacklian. I should like to know the 
names of “ some of the greatest French novelists ” whom 
I have “ conveniently ignored.” Does Mr. Shacklian 
assert that Octave Mirbeau and Paul Adam are “ very 
great ” novelists ? If these are very great, no doubt the 
amiable and fine Anatole France soars somewhere in the 
empyrean over Balzac’s head. I enjoy weekly the satur¬ 
nine ferocity of both Mirbeau and Adam in l a- Journal. 
Mirbeau has achieved a notable success of scandal with an 
admirable book. Like Tolstoy, I hold him “ in high 
esteem.” As for Adam, a dozen years ago I used to keep 
his utterances in a scrap book. Adam can be tedious in a 
manner highly distinguished. Seriously, I like both the 
men, but that either bas written a great novel is exceed¬ 
ingly improbable. When I mentioned the brothers Rosny 
in the same breath with the brothers Margueritte, I had no 
suspicion that I should shock discriminating Manchester. 
Personally, I vastly prefer the Rosny pair, but to call the 
Margueritte pair “superficial” is a feat of adjectival 
ineptitude which could not easily be surpassed. Anatole 
France's uniqueness as poet and sage do not affect the 
question of his rank as a novelist. That he is a fine 
novelist I admit. 

I certainly say that there are no great novelists now 
writing in French. Within the last few years, Daudet, 
de Maupassant, and Edmond de Goncourt have died, and 
their places remain empty. Whereas in drama, Rostand at 
least dazzles, Lavedan is a tolerable successor to Dumas tils, 
Hervieu (who seems to have abandoned the novel for a 
space) is decidedly a genius of the stage, and there are also 
Donnay, Capus, de Curel, and even Brieux ; yes, Brieux— 
not to mention others. 

It is agreeable to me to reflect that my opinion of Paul 
Bourget meets with the “entire approval” of Mr. A. 
Shacklian. And I thank him for not having dragged in 
the names of Marcel Provost and Pierre Louys.— 
Yours, Ac., 

E. A. II. 


Hazlitt in Chancery Lane. 

Sib, —Your delightful “sally” out into the little-thought- 
of traditions of Chancery Lane and its vicinity prompts me 
to call attention to the fact that the name of Hazlitt, 
inserted under the medallion bust forming one of the 
series used in the adornment of the new Birkbeck Bank 
buildings, is spelt wrongly, an “ e ” being used instead 
of “i.” It is to be hoped that this mistake will he 
promptly remedied.—Yours, Ac., 

Freeman Bi ntino. 

White Webbs, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 

WORKS BY PROF. ADOLF BARSACK. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By ADOLF HARNACK, 

Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans¬ 
lated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

Prof. W. Handay, of Oxiord, in an examination of the work, Hays:—“I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which ha* attracted a good deal of attention in 
this country oh in Germany, in by thin time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion." 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 7 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £3 13s. 6d.; half¬ 
leather, £4 7s. 6d.; or each vol. separately, 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF DOGMA. By ADOLF HARNACK. Trans¬ 
lated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. 
Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.I). 

“ No work on Church history in recent times has hod the influence of 
Prof. Harnack’s ‘‘History of Dogma."— Times. 

JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

MONASTICISM : its Ideals and History ; and The 

CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by ADOLF 
HARNACK. Translated into English by E. E. KELLETT, M.A., and 
F. H. MARSEILLE, Ph.D., M.A. 

“ The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers."— Scotsman. 

JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ENQUIRY into 

the ORIGIN of the THIRD GOSPEL. By P. C. SENSE, M.A., Author of 
“ A Free Enquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gbspel." 

JUST READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MB. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 

Essays. By ROBERT BROWN, jun., F.S.A., Author of "Semiiic Influence 
in Hellenic Mythology" and "Researches into the Origin of the Primitive 
Constellations of the Greeks," &c. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lohdon; 
_and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


IN SICILY. SI^DEN.^Two 'S^i^?"Quarto. Price 

£3 3s. net. 

‘‘There is certainly no other book which fulfils the duties of cicerone so 
amply as do these two volumes- ... It is a work to be read before leaving 
home or when one is home again . . . The fullest credit must be given to the 
author and publishers for these fine volumes."—The Time'*. 

INDIA: Past and Present. By W. 8. LILLY. In Five Parts. With 
Map and Tables. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 

AFOOT THROUGH THE KASHMIR VALLEYS. By MARION 
DOUGHTY (Helton Mervyn). Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 
THE KI88 AND ITS HISTORY. By Dr. CHRISTOPHER NYROP, 
Professor of Philology at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by 
W. F. Harvey. Crown 8vo, in box, price 7s. 6d. net. 

GABRIELE ROSSETTI: A Versified Autobiography. Trans 
lated and Supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Contain¬ 
ing several Illustrations of universal interest, and much hitherto unpublished 
information about the childhood of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Christina 
Rossetti. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 

A CATHOLIC GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the 

Rev. E. W\ LESLIE, S.J. Fully Illustrated. 

A special feature of the work is its illustrated description of the Abbey in 
pre-Reformation days. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Now Os. Novels. 

THE STRANOI ADYENTURES OF JOHN SMITH. By Prof. 
W. H. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \immediate y. 

A MAN, A WOMAN; AND A MILLION. By A. DANZIGER. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. [Immediately. 

THE NEW PARI8IAN8. By W. F. LONERGAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. [Immediately. 

PRIEST OF ST. AGATHA'S. By the Hon. Mrs. ROGER MOLYNEUX. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. I Immediately. 

PETER A PARASITE. By E. M. ALBANESI. Crown 8vo. A Brilliant 
Social Satire. - 

3s. 6d. Novel. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By HENRYK 81ENKIEW1CZ. 

Complete Edition, 658 pages. Crown 8vo. 

LONDON : 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 

TREHERNE & CO.’S SPRING LIST. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEER. 

DENMARK: PAST & PRESENT. 

By MARGARET THOMAS. 

Thirteen full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, price ta. net. 

Bv the Author of "The Spendthrift." 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 

Cr. 8 vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Irish Times: “A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, know- 
ledgable hand." _ 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

A FREE LANGE IN A FAR LAND. 

By HERBERT COMPTON, 

Author of 4 T1 w Inimitahl. Mrs. MiisMU^haiM.*' 

Cr. Svo, price 2 s. 6d. 
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THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

B\ Dr. 11 MIX Bill KCIIIKR. 

Cr. 8vo, price 6s .t 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 128 (New Series). 

Last week we «,fferfed a prize of One Guinea for the best ren¬ 
dering into English verse of these lines on a railway junction 
from M. Verhaeren's new volume of poems, Let Forcet Tumul- 
tcusct : 

Oh! ces villes, par l’or putride envenimees! 

Clameurs de pierre et vols et gestes de fumees, 

I)6mes et tours d’orgueil et oolonnes debout 
Dans l'espace qui vibre et le travail qui bout, 

En aimas-tu l’effroi et les affres profondes 

0 toi, le voyageur 

Qui t'en allais triste et songeur, 

Par les gares de feu qui oeinturent le monde ? 

Cahots et bonds de trains par au-dessus des monts! 

L’intime et sourd tocsin qui enfWvr&it ton tme 
Battait aussi dans ces villes, le soir; leur flamme 
Rouge et myriadaire illuminait ton front, 

Leur aboii noir, le cri, le ban de ton cceur meme ; 

, Ton etre entier 6tait tordu en leur blaspheme, 

Ta volonte jet6e en proie a leur torrent 
Et vous vous maudissiez tout en vous adorant. 

We have received twenty-seven versions, and we award the prize 
to Mr. Ernest H. Harrison, 43, Hopton Road, Streatham, S. W. 

Oh! those towns, with pestilent gold envenomed 1 
Clangour of stone and smoke floating in shapes o’erhead, 

Domes and arrogant towers and .pillars standing there 
'Mid the simmer of toil that vibrates through the air, 

Didst thou delight in their terrors, dread and profound, 

0 thou, traveller, say— 

Thou who wentest sad and thoughtful away, 

Through the stations of fire that engirdle earth's round? 

Jolts and hurtlings of trains up to the mountain’s height! 

The same dull secret note that throbbed within thy soul 
Sounded at eve within those towns j and with the whole 
Myriad glow of their red flame thy forehead glistened bright, 
Their dismal cry was the very beat of thy heart; 

In their blasphemy was rent thy whole being apart, 

Thy will as a prey to their swift torrent outpour’d, 

And you yourselves accurs’d while yourselves you ador'd. 


Oh I bitter with putrid gold such towns as these 1 
With noise of building and flight of smoke wreaths, 

Domes and towers of pride and columns tall, 

Where space vibrates and labour is the end of all, 

And loved you such dread horrors profound, 

Even you, traveller. 

Going sadly as a dreamer. 

Through lines of tire girdling the earth around? 

There trains leaping, bounding over the mountains go! 

The familiar sounds which fever your soul’s aim 
At eve throbbed likewise dn these towns; their flame, 

Myriad, red-tongued, illumined your brow, 

Their dismal baying, the shouts, your own heart's cry; 

Your whole being writhed in their blasphemy, 

Your will was cast a prey upon their torrent, 

Whilst you, loving, cursed self as one abhorrent. 

[M. T., Wigmore Street, W.j 


Ah, these cities, poisoned by putrid gold! 

Clamour of stones, smoke volleys high uprolled, 

Great domes and towers of pride, pillars that rise 
Through labour’s seething mass to restless skies,— 

Didst love their terror, their deep inward pains, 

0, traveller, say. 

Who with a sad dream far’dst away, 

’Scap’d to the fiery girdle of the trains? 

The shocks and the leapings of trains across the height! 

Thy secret soul was fevered by the same 

Dull tocsin heard i’ the streets by night. Their flame 

On flame flashed on thy brow a ruddy light; 

Their muttering dark was thy heart's striving cry ; 

They blasphemed, and thou writh'ilst hi agony, 

Thy will cast helpless on their foaming race.— 

Lovers are ye, that curse as ye embrace. 

I A. M., Melbury Road, Vv.] 


and Literature. 


Alas! These cities poisoned by vile gold! 

Oh, thou sad dreamer, thou who goest, say, 

From place to place along that 'fiery way 
That girdles all the world, dost thou behold 
With pleasure hideousness allied to dread?— 

Clanging of stones and smoke that curls and wreathes 
In forms grotesque? And in the space that seethes 
And shakes with toil, the oolumn’g lofty head 
With domes and towers proud? So! Up and down 

The mountains trains with jolt and creaking go! 

And then, that deafening tocsin that we know 
At night reverberates throughout the town, 

Thrilling the fevered soul; and thy pale brow 

Ten thousand ruddy flames illume, and in 

Thine own heart's chambers eohoes that wild din ; 

Thy being is stretched upon the rack just now 
By noisy blasphemies ; thy will is cast 
An easy prey into that torrent vast, 

And though admiring thou dost curse at last! 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 


Competition No. 129 (New Series). 

A member of our staff was asked to suggest some names suitable 
for motor-ears. He could only think of “Stormy Petrol.” We 
invite our readers to supply six more names, not necessarily 
witty after this pattern, but attractive and original. To the 
sender of the best set we will post a cheque for One Guinea. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, Tbs Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, March 12, 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contnbutions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. _ _ __ 

New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Alexander (Win. Menzies), Demonic Possession in the New Testament 

(Clark) 5/0 

Lamrus (M.), The Ethics of Judaism.(Macmillan) net Zfb 

POETRY. CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Hall (Moreton), God’s Scourge: A Drama in Four Adta.(Unwin) net 3/6 

Legge (Arthur E. J.), A Masque of Shadows.(Nutt) net 3/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Ball (F. Elnngton), History of the County of Dublin. Part I-(Thom) 

Hazlitt (W. Oarew), Shakespeare.(Quaritch) net 7/6 

Howell (George), Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and Labour 

Leaders . (Unwin) 1Q/6 

Theal (George M’Oall), Hie Beginning of South African History...(Unwin) 16/0 

Firth (C. H.), Cromwell’s Army.(Methuen) 7/6 

Helraolt (Dr. H. F.), edited by, The World’s History. Vol. IV.—The 

Mediterranean Nations . (Heinemann) net 16/0 

Walpole (Sir Spencer), edited by,*Some Unpublished Letters of Horace 

Walpole . (Longmans) net 4/6 

Pemberton (T. Edgar)) Ellen Terry and her Sistere.(Pearaon’t) ltyO 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Montgomery (Dr. George R.), translated by, Leibniz: Discourse on 

Correspondence with Arn&uld and Monadology.—(Keegan Paul) 2J0 

Kellor (Frances A.), Experimental Sociology.(Macmillan) net Q/6 

EDUCATIONAL 

Workman (W. P.), assisted by Chope (B. H.), The Tutorial Arithmetic 

(Olive) 3/5 

University Correspondence College Matriculation Directory, January, 1902 

(Olive) net 1/0 

Monro (David B.) and Allen (Thomas WX Homeri Opera. 2 Vote. 

(Clarendon Press) each 3/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dunn, Junr. (Archibald), New Ideas on Bridge 

(Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 1/0 


Gould (F. Oanuthers), Froissart’s Modern Chronicles.(Unwin) 3/6 

Davidson (Augusta M. Campbell), Translations from Luoian 

(Longmans) net 5/0 

BalUn (Mrs. Ada S.), From Cradle to School...(Constable) 3 /b 

Sails (Mrs. De), A la Mode Cookery..(Longmans) net 5/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Lockhart (John Gibson), The Life of Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh Edition. 

Vol I... (Jack) net 10/6 


Shakespeare (Wm.) The Merchant of Venice (The Edinburgh Folio) 

(Richards) net 5/0 

Gaut (Frederick James), Woman’s Beat Work and Latest Capabilities 

(Stock) 2/6 

Huxley (Thomas Henry). Lectures and Essays..(Macmillan) ■/& 

Morrah (Herbert), edited by, Hie Literary Year Book, 1902_(Allen) net 5/D 

PERIODICALS. 

Blackwood's, Pearson’s, Genealogioal, Antiquary, Scribner’s, English 
Illustrated, Architectural Review. Home Arte and Crafts, Contain* 
porary, New Liberal Review, Windsor, Monthly Review, Good Words, 
Sunday Magazine, Westminster Review, Crampton’s, Alpine Journal. 

*,* New Novels arc acknowledged elsewhere. 
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JARROLD AND SONS’ 

MEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY OP COUNT TOLSTOI 

(The first of its kind in English). 

Translated By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 

“ The genius of the man, his originality, his intense humanness, can 
be traced on every page. This fascinating book enables rea 'ers to 
form an estimate of what may l>c called the popular side of this great 
render's genius.**— U'eAmutsttr Rtrinr. 

READY SHORTLY. 

MORE TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

With the latest Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi and Biography 
brought up to Date. 6s. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 

JUST PUBLISHED. First Edition over-subscribed. 
Second Edition. Now Ready. 

TALES FROM GORKY. 

Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and Biography of MAXIM CORKY. 6s. 
These unique tales are fragments of a life more marvellous ami 
piquant than any romance. He has recorded his exjieriences and 
described his wayside comrades, under a thin veil, in a whole series 
of tales, masterpieces of vivid realism, painted with a calm yet 
a 1, ost savage irony that Swift himself has not surpassed. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

HALIL THE PEDLAR. 

(The White Rose.) 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 
With a recent Photogravure of Dr. Jokai. 

*' Full of colour and adventure.”— Athnueutn. 

" Of all Dr. I6kai’s works * Halil the Pedlar 1 is perhaps the most 
fWmating. The achievements ol Halil are truly marvellous, and 
are depicted with all the power of a master. l"l\e translation is 
excellent.”— Westminster Kciieiv. 

A FORCIBLE STORY. DEPICTING DYING VILLAGE LIFE. 

AUTUMN GLORY. 

Translated from the French by ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 

With a specially engraved Portrait of Rene Bazin. 

" We arc shown how the allurements of town life are draining the 
country and making it increasingly difficult to cultivate the land at a 
piofiL A story of direct and forcible patlios woven together in an 
impressive story. We commend •• Autumn Glory .""—Daily Express. 


London: JARROLD A SONS, 10 and 11, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE TOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to J4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

2(1, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loedon; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mamcresteb. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Term Ac., on application. 
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Treherne’s Hew Books. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “A Scamper 
thro’ Spain and Tangier,” “Two Years in Palestine 
and Syria.” 

13 Full-page Illustrations, crown ftvo, price 6e. net. 

THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 

By DANAE MAY. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s.6d. 

“A tirxt-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, 
knowl* tig tble hand .”—Irish Times. 


The Rationalist Press Association, 


LIMITED. 


NEW OR RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MAS8IKGHAM. 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian 
life .”—Ikiilp Express. 


The Coronation Seriea. 

No. 1. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. CRAIK. 

Pocket size, limp leather, 2s. net; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A. TREfUERNE & CO., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, 
_ Strand, W.C. 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE ~~ 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY” 

May be obtained , singly, at 2d. each , or in complete sets for 
3J.6d., on application to the Office, 43. Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS . 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

TOM HOOD . 

THOMAS GRAY 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON .. 

THOMAS DE yUINCEY 

LE 1 G 1 I HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY .. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY .. 

S. T. COLERIDGE 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
EDMUND WALLER . 

WILKIE COLLINS .. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER .. 

CHARLES DARWIN .. 

ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFi 
ANDREW MARVELL 
ROBERT BROWNING 
THOMAS CARLYLE .. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
JONATHAN SWIFT .. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKER. 
WILLIAM BLAKE . 

SIR RICHARD STEELE .. 
ALEXANDER POPE.. 

DOUGLASJERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON .. 


HENRIK IBSEN 


1896. 
Nov. 14 


.. 28 
Dec. 5 


1897. 

Jan- ■ 


HUXLEY’S ESSAYS and LECTURES. 

Including Autobiography, (Three) Lectures on 
Evolution, On the Physical Basis of Life, Naturalism 
and Supernaturalism, the Value of Witness to the 
Miraculous, Agnosticism, the Christian Tradition 
in relation to Judaic Christianity, Agnosticism and 
Christianity. With portrait of Author. 128 large 
Pages, price 6d.; by post, 8d. Special terms for 
quantities. (Issued in conjunction with MAC¬ 
MILLAN A CO., Ltd.) 

A SIXPENNY REPltlNT of Mr. 
EDWARD CLODD'S PIONEERS of 
EY0LUTI0N, uniform with Huxley's 
j ‘ Essays and Lectures,’ will shortly he 
\ issued by arrangement with Mr. 
j Grant Richards. Mr. S. Laing's 
‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought' 
will form the tliirdof this Cheap Series 

The FAITH of an AGNOSTIC; or, 

j First Essays in Rationalism. By GEORGE 
I FORESTER. 278 pp. 5s. 

I “ The author's position is well and cleverly defended, 
and he writes with an evident sincerity thateommands 
| respect .”—Liccrjtool Mercurp. 

;A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTI 

ANIl'V. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, \ii-430pp. 

1 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 

I •• He presents a number of other feels which Ohoroh- 
j men would <i<> well to meditate over.**— Tunes. 

“The work is both learned and intelligent, and no 
one could read it attentively without having his mind 
instructed and healthily cleared upon matters of the 
first importance."— Scottman. 

LAST WORDS on MATERIALISM 

and KINDRED SURJECTS. By Prof. LUDWIG 
BUCHNER. Translated by JOSEPH McCABE. 
With Portrait of the Author, and a Biographical 
Sketch by his Brother, Prof. ALEX BUCHNER. 
6s. net.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

“ Dr. Biichner states his views throughout the volume 
with studied moderation."— Da Up Chronicle. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIYERSE. 

By Prof. ERNST HAECKEL. Translated by 
JOSEPH McCABE. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, xvi-404 pp., 6s. net.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

“His (Prof. Haeckel's) wealth of accumulated know¬ 
ledge enab'es him to sweep from one great problem to 
another with astonishing ease and power.”— Knowledge. 


*3 


March 6 
.. *3 


April 3 


THE MIRACLES OF CHRISTIAN 

BELIEF. A Reply to the Rev. F. Ballard’s 
Mimcles of Unbelief. By CHARLES WATTS. 
Cloth, 2s. (by post, 2s. 3d.); paper covers, Is. (by 
post. Is. 2d.). 


1 THE BIBLE in SCHOOL : A 


May 


June 5 
12 
.. 19 


July 3 


1ITABLISHID 1831. 

BIRKBEGK BANK 

Southampton Bldgs, Chancery Lane, London, W.<5. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 f on the minimum monthly O / 

/ balances, when not drawn J / 

/ O below £100. / O 

-10/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS /■* 1 0 / 
J "h / on Deposits, repayable ^ 7 %- / 

“ 2 / O on demand. 2 / 0 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for 
Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu¬ 
lars, post free. 

FKAHC18 RIVENBGBOFT, Manager. 
Telephone, No. 5, Hoi born. 

Telegraphic Address, “Birkbeck, London.” 


of Ethics. By JAMES ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A. (late M.P. for Leicester, and a Member of the 
First School Board for London). Cloth, 2s. (by 
post, 2s. 3d.); paper covers, Is. (by post, Is. 2d.). 

ON THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY 

of THOUGHT during QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
REIGN. By CONSTANCE E. PLUMPTRE, 
Author of 44 Essays in Little-Known Subjects,” Ac. 
Cloth, 2s. (by post 2s. 3d.); paper covers, Is. (by post 
Is. 2d.) 

THE RELIGION OF THE FIRST 

CHRISTIANS. ByF. J. GOULD. Cloth 2s. 6 d. 

} \ THE NEW STORY OF THE BIBLE. 

By W. A. LEONARD. 102 pp. cloth, 2s. (by post 
* Is. (by 


.. *7 
1898. 

March 26 


28. 3d.) 1 , stiff paper covers, Is. (by post Is. 2d.) 

Full particulars as to the objects of the 
Association and the conditions of membership, 
with the new Annual Report, can be obtained 
gratis on application to the Secretary, C. E. 

1 Hoopkr, 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
WATTS <fc CO., 17, Johnson'8 Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., who will forward a complete List 
of Pblio ation a post free on application. 
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C. Arthur Peareon’sSpring List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ellen Terry 

AND HER SISTERS. 

AN AUTHORISED BIOGRAPHY. 

BY T. EDCAR PEMBERTON, 

Author of •• THE KENDAL8," Ac. 

With as Illustration*. Dimy Bvo, 18 *. 

“ A charming and attractive book."—/tail. 
Telegraph. 

“ The handsome volume is full of interest. It 
will he read with intense delight by hundreds 
on account of its graphic descriptions of the 
careers of the warmly beloved actress and her 
family.— Era. 


CROWNING THE KING. 

An Account of the Coronation of English 
Kings and Queens no to the Present Time, 
and a Description of what will take place 
at the Forthcoming Coronation of King 
Edward YII. 

: BY ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 

Author of " Marlborough House nnd its Occu¬ 
pants," 4c.. 4c. With 10 Illustrations. 

Crown 8yo, price 2 b. 6d. 
“Handsomely got up,full of interest and with 
capita] illustrations, it can scarcely fall of 
popularity ."—Neircaetle Lcaiter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“DAVID HARUM,” 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOVEL OF THE ACE. 

THE TELLER. 

BY E. N. WESTCOTT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume also contains the letters of 
the late B.N. Westcott and an account of his 
life, accompanied by illustrations. 

“ Profoundly interesting. No one will read it 
without being impressed."— Scotsman. 


“ Extraordinarily clever.**— Onlooker. 

TRUTH DEXTER. 

By SIDNEY McCALL. 

Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“ A charming book, marked by a delight¬ 
ful freshness ."—Daily Mail. 

"One of the most winsome heroines pf 
recent Action .British Weekly. 

‘‘This fascinating story. . . Truth Dexter 
is a beautiful creation "— Onlooker. 


JUST OUT. 


MISS CARMICHAEL’S 
CONSCIENCE. 

BY THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 

Author of “ Marr'd in Making.” 

In Dainty White Cloth Binding, Price 2s. 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

LIST. 

IN PREPARATION. 

With 5 Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM BLACK, 

NOVELIST: 

A Memoir. 

Bv Sir WEMYSS REID. 


NOW READY. 

Buckram, gilt top, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

FIVE GREAT PAINTERS OF 
THE YICTORIAN ERA. 

LEIGHTON, MILLAIS, BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, HOLMAN HUNT, 

With 22 Full-Page Illustrations. 

By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B., F.S.A., 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Author of “ Rex Regum,” &c. 


CAPT. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 

With Five Photogravure Portraits. i 

8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. j 

TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS: 

Drawn from the History of the British Navy, with 1 
some Remarks on the Development of Naval War- I 
fare during the Eighteenth Century. By Capt. 
A. T. MAHAN, Author of “The Inflnence of Sea 
Power upon History,” “ The Life of Nelson,” Ac. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, and | 

“Who Wrote the Casket Letters? ” By SAMUEL j 
COWAN, J.P. With 16 Photogravures of the 
Queen, all more or less famous Portraits, and some 
of them never before published. In 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28s. net. 

“ Contains the finest collection of portraits of Mary 
Stuart ever gathered together in one book ."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. __ _ _* _j_ __ 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

NAYAL BRIGADES in the 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By Surgeon T. T. 
JEANS, R.N. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** A refreshing relief from the stereotyped publications 
on the subject of the war. There is nothing gruesome 
in the narrative, and in places it sparkles with hearty 
good humour. It is admirably illustrated, and is given 
to the public in a spirit of manly simplicity, untainted 
by self-glorification, which greatly adds to the reader's 
pleasure."— Time*. 


“ A capital novel."— Spectator. 

THE LOVER FUGITIVES. 

BY JOHN FINNEMORE. 

Author of ‘The Red Men of the Dusk,” Ac. 
Price 6s. 

“ A delightful romance, brightly and briskly 
told ."—Qlasooic He rail. 


MRS. PALLISER’S HISTORY 

of LACE. Revised and Enlarged by M. JOURDAIN 
and A. DRYDEN. Handsomely hound in white buck- 
rain, gilt edges. royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. Containing 
520 pages of Letterpress, 108 Full-Page Illustrations, 
and many Illustrations ill Text. 

“ Lovers of lace will welcome the richly illustrated 
‘History of Lace.*"— Standard. 

“A volume of singular beauty and completeness.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

HEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MRS. CROKER'S New Novel, 

THE CAT’S-PAW, 

I 

Having been reprinted, copies of 
the SECOND EDITION may now 
be had from all Libraries and 
Booksellers. 

"“Pamela Ferrars is a delightful study ... An 
exceptionally clever novel."— Timet. 

“ Mrs. Crbker is always lively and entertaining, but in 
‘The Cat's-Paw’ she is even more than usually in¬ 
teresting."— Spectator. 

“ Written with notable vigour of style and breadth of 
knowledge. ... It has great merits as a romance, 
and still higher value as giving a true and vivid picture 
of life in India."— ScoUman. 

“ The novel-reading public have often expressed the 
wish that there weremore authoresses like Mrs. Croker, 
more wielders of the pen who could give us these bright, 
entertaining, wholesome novels, never lacking in 
imagination and the art to paint a character, a land¬ 
scape, or the local colour of a typical society. A 
perusal of ‘The Cat’s-paw ’ will make them wish this 
once again.”— Daily Telegraph. 

" Mrs. Croker has written many stories, but nothing 
much better than “The Cat’s-paw." It is vivacious, 
humorous, rich in variety of character. • . • • A 
book which (Tati be warmly recommended."— Glasgow 
Herald. 

“ A charming story.*’—JforatHg Pott. 

“The novel is full of interest and inoident. the 
dialogue is vivacious, and the story as a whole is 
excellent. For an accurate description of Anglo- 
Indian life we much prefer Mrs. Croker's novels to 
anything Mr. Kipling has produced."— Literary World. ^ 

THE GRAND BABYLlTS 

HOTEL. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 

Second Edition. 

“An excellent tale of sensation and mystery. . . . 

Thrilling."— Daily Chronicle. 

FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. 

HINKSON, Author o£ “ O'Grady of 
Trinity.” 

“ • Fan ’ is fine.”— Literary World. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 

By H ARRY LINDSAY, Author of “ Meth- 
odist Idylls,” <fcc. 

« Holds the reader’s attention from start to finish." - 
World. 

THE OLD BANK. By William 

! WESTALL, Author of “With the Rod 

| Engle.” 

j “ So clever and sc spirited that no one will read it 
without a keeu enjoyment."— Scot*man. ..w 




THE THEFT OF A HEART 

BY LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 

Author of “ Second Lieutenant Ct lia." Price 6s. 

“Ingenious, attractive and very readable."— 
.Spectator. 


The SPECTATOR says:—“The ‘English Catalogue’ 
is indispensable for librarians, booksellers, and others 
, similarly employed." 1 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE. Yol. I 

VI. 1898-1900. Classified in One Alphabet, therefore \ 
requiring no separate Index Volume. Royal 8vo, 
half bound, 20s. net. 

“We have spoken of this work, not-only on the ap- 
I pearance of volumes, but on the production of annual 
I parts, as one of the most serviceable we possess. Few 
works concerning books arc consulted by us with more 
I frequency of advantage, and the appearance of sue- 
I cessive volumes is hailed by us with gratification." 
Sates and Queries. 


! A BLOW OYER THE HEART. 

j By ROBERT MACHRAY. 

I “ will not fail to ‘ thrill' the habitual novel-reader 
delightfully."—Pail Mall Gazette. 

A “SLOW AWAKENING. By 

E. O. WHEELWRIGHT, Author of 
“ Anthony Graeme.’' [March 20. 

MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. 

By 1ZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of 
“ The Lesser Evil,” &c. [March 26. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. 

Bv E.W. HORN UNG, Author of “Poccavi.” 

[April 4. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE THE ART OF FICTION. By Sir 

Ane EillUUlOXi vjniAuwuwAJ w ,T.Tr.D nroiVT A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 


of BOOKS for the YEAR 1901. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; roan limp, 7s. 6d. net. 

It contains the full Titles of all the Books of the Year 
1901 under Author nnd Subject in One Continuous 
Alphabet, as well as a Classification under Leading 
Subjects. 

Tile VOLUME for 1901 is NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


WALTER BESANT, 
cloth. Is. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
COMPANY, Limited. 


AS IT WAS WRITTEN. By T. W. 

SPEIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By 

RICH ARD JEFFERIES, Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 3s. net. 


London: Cmaito 4 Wjsi.rs, 111. St. Martin's-lano, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

More than half of the Or ford English Dictionary hah 
now been published. By the appointment of Mr. Craigie 
as a third editor, and in other ways, the production of 
the work has been accelerated. There will be in all ten 
volumes. Of these five have already been published. 
The next three, volumes are in the press: VI. by Mr. 
Bradley, VII. by Dr. Murray, VIII. by Mr. Craigie. 

It is owned that critics may differ in their estimate of 
work, but may they differ in their accounts of a play’s re¬ 
ception by the general public? In speaking of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s last work, the Times says: 

When someone timidly called “ Author 1 ” a sudden 
silence—almost as though by preconcerted signal—fell 
upon the house. A more unmistakable, a more impres¬ 
sive verdict we do not remember in the play-house. . . 

They did not “boo ' the author, but, like the Mikado, 
“ fitting the punishment to the crime,” they silently 
turned up their noses at him. 

WT.ilo the Standard isays : 

From first to last, however, the audience accepted the 
piece with applause, which rose at times to enthusiasm, 
and a prolonged career of success appears to l>e assured 
for “The Princess’s Nose.” 

M. Oatui.le Mendes has just given an example to 
rejected and! disappointed dramatists. Having recently 
withdrawn his poetical drama from the pigeon-holes of the 
< ’oniedie Fnu^nise in order tluvt it might be produced by 
Mrne. Sarah Bernhardt, he has now' also quarrelled with 
her, and has withdrawn his play the second time. W’hat 
will he do with it? Burn it? Re-write it? Send it else¬ 
where? No. “ I shall put my poor drama into a drawer, 
for Sarah will understand that I cannot again offer it to 
the Comedie Franfaise. It will sleep there for a long 
while. The draw'er will be a little coffin, where I shall 
sometimes place a few flowers. They will be red roses, to 
express my admiration for Sarah, and violets, to express 
my regret at her capriciousness." After all, it is some¬ 
times useful to be a Frenchman. 


" D. M. J. ” sends us the following real conversation 
apropos of this sixpenny reprint: 

“ This is pretty good for sixpence,” said the salesman, 
•is he handed me a reprint of Huxley’s Lectures and 
Essays, including the famous deliverance on “ the Phy¬ 
sical Basis of Life,” for that modest coin. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ Will you have much demand for it, 
do you think ? ” 

“Oh, I think so, but,” he added confidentially, “I 
will tell you what does not go, and that is the sixpenny 
Meredith.” 

In support of this statement he pointed to a large stock 
of “ remainders ” piled up on a side shelf. 

“ How does the sixpenny George Eliot go off ? ’’ 

“ Oh, very well indeed. But that is different. Mere¬ 
dith has a very special public. When a man buys a six¬ 
penny novel, it is generally with the view of throw¬ 
ing it away when he has read it. But people either care 
for Meredith very much or they don’t care for him at all; 
and if they care for him very much they don’t want to 
throw- his novels away. They want them in a form that 
they can keep. The new half-crown edition is exactly the 
thing for such people, and goes well. You see?” 

I saw. 


We gather from the New York Times Saturday Review 
that America is not quite certain whether it will ask 
Maeterlinck to stay the night or not. Our contemporary 
says there is no denying that the Life of the Bee is a 
great book, though of little use to tho “ fancy.” But now 
that volumes of his essays are rapidly succeeding one 
another, and two new plays of hds “ in English verse ” 
are almost ready for publication, the critics over there 
are beginning to reflect that Maeterlinck’s figurative 
language, which even in the original readily lends itself 
to parody, usually becomes “ mere rhetorical riffraff ” 
when turned into English, for the simple reason that his 
word meaning, his euphonio meaning, and his symbolic 
meaning have to be caught and rendered spontaneously 
into a language, the fineness and subtleties of which are 
utterly un-Gallie. All the signs, nevertheless, “ point to 
tho formation of a Maeterlinck dub.” 


" I was horn about eight o’clock in the morning on 
May 4, 1825, at Ealing, which was, at that time, as quiet 
a little country village as could be fmmd within half-a- 
dozen miles of Hyde Park Corner. Why I was christened 
Thomas Henry I do not know : but it is a curious chance 
that my parents should have fixed for my usual denomi¬ 
nation upon the name of that particular Apostle with 
whom I have always felt most sympathy.” These sen¬ 
tences occur in the autobiographical sketch prefixed to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s sixpenny edition of Professor Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays. The reprint is very clear, and w ill 
be acceptable, we imagine, to thousands of readers, 


We will confess that we think that the Maeterlinck cult 
has been overdone in England, as all cults are overdone 
nowadays. Too many of his plays have been rushed into 
translations ; he has been too much quoted and staged by 
the young literary woman. To such a conviction a man 
may come who has read The Treasure of the Humhle in 
the French, and counted it one of the experiences of his 
life. Every good thing is spoiled nowadays bv over- 
appreciation. Gorky will soon pall, not because lie is 
tedious, but because Gorkyiam is becoming hurried and 
tedious. Our ink was scarcely dry last week when another 
volume of his stories arrived. More, we believe, are on 
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tlie way, and soon this wind, also, will Mow itself out. 
When wo would recall the man wo shall involuntarily 
recall tho boom. 


A new periodical, called The Bibliographer, edited by 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, is about to be published in 
America. The Bibliographer will be devoted to old rather 
than to new liooks. Its field, the publishers sav, “ will be 
as broad as that of the collector of l>ooks, manuscripts, and 
autographs.” In July, August, and September the editor 
may take a holiday, for The Bibliographer will not be 
issued during those months. This, it seems to me,” adds a 
writer in The Critic, "is a most wise arrangement. There 
is little or nothing doing in the liook business, certainly 
little in the wav of advertising, during the dog days. And 
why should not editors have their outing as well as school 
teachers and clergymen ! It is not. an unusual thing to 
suspend the publication of Continental periodicals during 
the summer months, but seldom that such a scheme has 
been proposed in this country, where all days, even dog 
days, are devoted to business.” We are glad that- the 
editor of The Bibliographer will have such a noble holiday, 
but we doubt the wisdom of suspending a paper for three 
months. 


Mr. George Moore is at work upon a book about Ireland. 
It will be called The Unfilled Field, and it may be de¬ 
scribed as a novel in thirteen episodes. The episodes are 
short stories, varying from ten thousand words to two 
thousand words. The theme is always the same, and none 
of the stories can be said to be an independent story. The 
same characters recur, and the incidents develop from 
story to story. A selection of the tales will l>e published 
separately in Irish. The translation will be made by Mr. 
P. P. O’Sullivan, a Trinity College student, and a native 
Irish speaker. “ Instead of losing by being translated into 
Irish," says Mr. Moore, “ the stories have gained. I have 
read the translation of one from the Irish. It was extra¬ 
ordinarily like my original text, but it. was fresher. One 
was like a jaded townman, the other was like tho townman 
after a dip in the primal sea. Dipping is as good for 
stories as for human beings.” 'Hie Irish book will lie 
published next month. 


A volume of "middles” from the Saturday Review is 
aliout to l>e published under the title of Recreations and 
Reflections. Many well-known writers will be represented 
in the volume by one or more contributions, including Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Cunninghame- 
Oraham, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Mi*. Belloc, author of that delightful 
liook. Lambkins Memoirs , puts his talent to many uses. 
He is at present, we understand, acting as “Our Military 
Correspondent ” for a morning journal. 

The advertisement of new books in American papers is 
often refreshing. Here is the latest. We omit the title 
of the liook arid the names of the author and critic: 

-, The New Romance. By (Mrs. -.) 

Prof. -, of Canada, sags of this new book : 

“ I pronounce the romance entitled -one of the 

few great works of fiction ever produced. It is intensely 
interesting and unusual. The correspondence between 

- and-is deeply impressive. Like the sparkle 

of jewels, wisdom glints from its pages.” 

Price, 75 cents a copy. 

Address the author. 

Lock Box 35. -, Mich. 

Our illustrated brother. The King, has been much en¬ 
larged, and, we may add, beautified and improved. It is 
to he made a companion to Country Life, and it will 


specialise on the subjects of the Court's movements and 
urban life generally. Some of the features arc distinctive, 
as the articles on provincial towns (of which Tunbridge 
Wells is tho first), and the descriptions, illustrated with 
photographs, of famous London houses. 

Mu. Arthur Machb.n has set himself an imposing task 
in his new liook called Hieroglyphics. It is described as 
“an attempt at a clear definition of the elements of great¬ 
ness in relation to the art of literature.” 

A ulur for past and present members of the Slade School 
will be started shortly. This, it is ln>i>ed, will meet a 
long-felt want—viz.: that of keyping students in touch, 
and, of providing at a reasonable subscription a suitable 
place for working, which will lie of particular advantage to 
women Bring in town, either for the study or practice of 
art. Occasional exhibitions will be held. 


Literary iconoclasm seems to be in the air. Not only 
is Shakesiieare attacked, but Matthew Arnold also. He is 
the subject of a deprecatory article by Mr. Francis Grier¬ 
son, called "The Blunders of Matthew Arnold,” in the 
Westminster Reriew. Mr. Grierson's indictment is best 
illustrated bv its epigrams, of which these are specimens: 

Of the great critics, he is the hardest and most flinty. 
He emits sparks, but no flame. 

Arnold was no seer ; and no criticism is worth a pinch 
/ of snuff that cannot tell us what the next twenty or thirty 
years will do for the fame of an author. 

Arnold called up some of the brightest and best, intel¬ 
lects of the world, and judged them without, fear, favour, 
or common-sense. He read them a verdict in the lan¬ 
guage of the hangman. And Englishmen, who boast of 
their moral courage and independence, were made to sit 
in a corner like so many schoolboys, fearing to look up or 
to claim their souls as their own. 

Early in youth he was taught to use the balance-pole of 
introsjiection while walking the crack of moral platitude 
and automatic reasoning. He crossed and recrossed the 
pedantic wire with such dexterity that the act became 
monotonous ; the audience longed for a slit in the silk 
tights, or a sudden head-over-heels, or a sprain of the 
ankle, to give a human turn to the ]>erformance. 

The idea that poetry is a criticism of life is both crude 
and superficial. 

If Matthew Arnold had spent five years of his youth in 
France and Germany, and five more years in America, he 
would have seen the world in a truer light. 

Writers who live under restraint never attain the 
supreme. 

We feel obliged to maintain—(1) that Arnold was not a 
man of the world ; (2) that he was no psychologist ; (3) 
that he never knew the meaning of passion ; (4) that he 
could not reason from cause to effect. 

Such are some of Mr. Grierson's scintillations. For his 
argument, we must refer our renders to the Westminster 
Review. 


While we are thinking what- to reply to Mr. Grierson, 
our eye is caught by another scuffle in the distance, and we 
draw near to find Mr. Walter Frewen Lord lielabouring 
Thackeray as the “ Apostle of Mediocrity ” in the Xineteenth 
Century. Mr. Lord’s is a symmetrical article. He main¬ 
tains that Thackeray hated excellence, and he proceeds to 
show he denied it in turn to his clergymen, his Anglo- 
Indians, his Irishmen, his peers, and even to his Colonel 
Newcome. For of the Colonel we read : 

In this case Mr. Thackeray has himself produced an 
excellent tyjie. He has created an immortal character, 
and endowed him with all manly virtues. Furious at the 
sight of excellence, even when it isJjis own handiwork. 
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he must needs bespatter it with ridicute—make his crea¬ 
tion a goose when he marries and a perfect idiot in busi¬ 
ness. 

Oddly enough the nest paragraph begins, “ Not to lalxmr 
the point to excess. . . .” It is in his comments on 

Colonel Neweoiue that Mr. Lord runs most to excess. He 
is better inspired when he continues : 

Let us take one more calling—that of diplomacy—and 
then make an end. His Majesty's Envoy at the Grand 
Ducal Court of Pumpernickel was Lord Tapeworm, of 
whom one of the attaches remarked: “Look at. that in¬ 
fernal sly-boots of a Tapeworm ; wherever there is a pretty 
woman he always twists himself in.’’ Very disrespectful! 
But then comes the author’s comment: “ And I wonder 
what were diplomatists made for but for that?’ For a 
great many other things, as Mr. Thackeray very well 
knew. For did he not live in the days of Stratford de 
Kedcliffe, “who was the voice of England in the East”? 
But here, as everywhere, Mr. Thackeray tells the damag¬ 
ing half-truth. 

It may Ik* predicted with some confidence that both these 
papers will call forth replies. 


Mk. Heruert Paul has edited—admirably edited— 
Sterne s Sentimental,Jonrnei / for Messrs. Methuen's “ Little 
Library.” His introduction and notes make this reprint a 
treasure. From the former we quote a salient passage: 
“ I’erhaps the most characteristic passage in all Sterne is 
the avowal or acknowledgment in the Sentimental Juuinei/ 
that if he ever did a mean thing it was in an interval 
between one passion and another. Even Parson Yorick 
must have felt at times that his life was not altogether a 
credit to his calling, and this is the way in which he 
applied the Hudibrastic formula. He compounded for his 
gallantries and for the freedom of his pen by running a 
tilt against meanness, cruelty, and spite.” The notes are 
very entertaining, and are the result of wide reading. We 
are tempted to give a few examples: 


Text. 

“They order,” said I, “ this 
matter better in France.” 


The pulsations of the arteries 
along my fingers pressing 
across hers told her what 
was passing within me: she 
looked down — a silence of 
some moments followed. 

I aji : The Itemise Door. 


I thought by the accent it 
had been an apostrophe to his 
child; but ’twas to his ass, 
and to the very ass we had 
seen dead in the road. 

Cap : Nampont. 


As soon as I had cast down 
the pen. La Fleur advanced 
with the most respectful 
carriage up to the table, ami 
making a thousand apologies 
for the liberty he was going to 
take, told me he hud a letter 
in his pocket wrote bv a 
drummer in bis regiment to a 
corporal's wife, which he 
<I 111 .it 1411 / would suit the occa¬ 
sion. 

Cap: Amiens. 


Note. 

Of all familiar quotations 
the most invariably mis¬ 
quoted. 

A curious anticipation of 
muscular “ thought-reading,” 
now generally admitted, or, 
as Browning says— 

“ The fire which some discern, 
And a very few feel burn. 
And the rest—they may 
live and learn.” 

Dickens refers amusingly to 
this incident and Maria of 
Moulines : “ No man never 

see a dead donkey, 'cept the 
gen'lm’n in the black silk 
smalls as know'd the young 
’oDinan as kep’ a goat ; and 
that wos a French donkey, so 
wery likely he warn't won o’ 
the reg’lar breed.” 

Sterne has the advantage 
over current English here. 
As this past of “ dare ” is 
now obsolete, and “ he dared 
say ’’ does not convey the 
right sense, a modern re¬ 
porter has to represent " I 
daresay " by some paraphrase 
such as “ he ventured to 
think." or “ he rather 
thought.” which fails to give 
the evict shade of meaning. 


. . . had devoutly sent 
her word by her fiUe de 
ckambre that I would as¬ 
suredly wait upon her—but I 
am governed by circum¬ 
stances — / cannot govern 
them : so seeing a man stand¬ 
ing with a basket on the other 
side of the street, as if he had 
something to sell, I bid La 
Fleur go up to him and en¬ 
quire for the Count's hotel. 
La Fleur turned a little pale : 
and told me it was a Chevalier 
de St. Louis selling pa ten. 

Cap: Le Patisxer. 


The opposite of Horace 
when in his epicurean mood : 
“ Et rnihi res, non me rebus 
subjungere oonor.” Ep, I., 
1,19. 


Perhaps this passage sug¬ 
gested K. L. Stevenson s 
young man selling cream tarts 
in his Arabian Nights. 


Our readers’ sonnet ization of Canon Ilawnsley’s Der¬ 
went water telegram, and our remark that it suggested 
new possibilities in the production of verse founded on the 
principle of the division of labour, has inspired Punch to 
take in hand a City editor’s report, which it sonnetizes 
under the title, “ A City Idyll ” : 

In gold “ no movement” at the Bank to-day ! 

Yet silver “shows a fractional advance” ; 

De Beers are “weak on further sales from France ” ; 

In Kaffirs “ prices tend to fall away.” 

Consols—now quoted ex—again betray 
A languid tendency ; men eye askance 
Home rails, which to investors give a chance 

Who venture common courage to display. 

Abroad stagnation reigns, hut “Spanish Fours” 

Are pressed for sale and show a slight dteline" ; 

One sixteenth lower they put down Mysore* ; 

Discounts “close firm” at two-three-quarters tine; 

Then a wild rumour of some Boer defeat 

Gives a faint spurt to “business in the street.” 

Meanwhile Punch proceeds with " Authors at Bow 
Street.” The ease of Elizabeth Wells Gallup is the subject 
of this week’s report: 


Elizaueth Wells Gallup, an American, who described 
herself as a Verulamaniac, and gave an address at Ham 
Common, was charged with ignoring Lee's majeste, in that 
she had alleged in public prints that Mr. Sihnky Lee 
could do wrong, and that. Shaksi’eaue was Bacon. She 
was also charged with micliiiuj mallocka. an old indictable 
offence dating from the reign of Queen Mali. 

The prisoner asserted in Gay and Bird-like tones that 
she had never heard of Mr. Lee. Very likely there was 
no sueh person. She had no doubt that if she were to 
examine one of his books she would find evidence of other 
authorship. 

She would repeat with even more emphasis her old 
assertion to the effect that after reading Shakspeare's 
first folio at breakfast she found distinct traces of Bacon 
on the leaves. 

The first folio being produced in Court, Mr. Lee denied 
that it contained traces of Bacon. The marks, he con¬ 
tended, were the result, of margarine. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling, statistician, said that he had 
carefully counted all the italics in the twenty-six first 
folios of Shakspeare which Mr. Lee had placed at his 
disposal. The total was 15,641,616. These figures, it will 
he seen, can he divided into 1564 and 1616. the birth 
and death dates of William Shakspeare. (.Sensa¬ 
tion.) . 

Mr. William Shakspeare. Professor of Singing, was 
next called. He declared emphatically that Bacon never 
agreed with him. 

Sir Thomas Liptox, Baconian expert, affirmed that if 
any of his young men offered copies of the Tnnple 
Shol.s .1 it in place nt rasters. Ins customers would all 
lean- him. 

Mr. W. II. M u.i.ock gave evidence on behalf of the 
prisoner. Ilis allemioii. lie said, had first been drawn 
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to the interesting theory by a letter in cipher, which lie 
had received from her. After obtaining the key from the 
De, Augmcntis, he discovered her missive to run as fol¬ 
lows r “You ask, ‘Is life worth living V To which I 
answer. It depends on the liver—and Bacon 1 ’’ 

After further evidence, the Bench found Mrs. Gallup 
guilty on both counts, and sentenced her to read through 
the Dictionary of Rational Bi-Hography. 

The pun on miohing malleoho in the above is very 
ingenious; for miching is truancy, and mallecho mischief, 
and Mr. Mullock . . . 


Bibliographical. 

1 am specially interested in the announcement of The 
('y nil's Breviary: Maxim * and Anecdotes from Nicolas dc 
< 'hawfort, “ selected and translated for the first time by 
W. G. Hutchison.” It so happens that, many years ago, 
I myself projected such a volume. I remember mentioning 
the idea to Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, however, was not 
very enthusiastic about a volume to be devoted solely to 
Chamfort: he seemed to be repelled by the occasional 
brutality of the Frenchman, and suggested that it might 
be mitigated by publishing along with extracts from 
Chamfort, extracts from some less savage moralist, such 
as, for example, Vauvenargues. I had thought of a volume 
of pcnsces in which Vauvenargues would figure, but did not 
care much about a juxtaposition of the serious and the 
cynical. So the matter dropped, and the field has re¬ 
mained open ever since. I congratulate Mr. Hutchison 
on his project, the success of which, I should say, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of his selections. One 
cannot go wrong, of course, with such familiar things as— 
“ 11 est plus facile de legalise!- certaines choses que 
de les tegi timer ”; “La societe est composee de deux 
grandes classes: ceux qui ont plus de diners que 
d’appetit, et ceux qui ont plus d’appetit que de 
diners; “ Celebrite: l’avantage d’etre eonnu de ceux que 
vous ne connaissez pas ” ; “ Quiconque n’a pas de caractere 
n’est pas un bomme : e’est une chose ” ; “ L’amour plait 
plus que le mariage, par la raison que les romans sont plus 
amusants que l’histoire ” ; “ L’hymen vient apres l’amour, 
comme la fumee apres la damme,” and so forth. But 
Chamfort is sometimes very dull, and sometimes a little 
too frank in his utterances; and to select from him, for 
the purposes of the British public, is no easy task. 

It is singular that the Frenchman should have been so 
long neglected by English translators. It is true that his 
work has not the persistent conciseness and polished point 
of La Rochefoucauld. He does not confine himself to the 
crisp sentence, but ventures on the paragraph, and some¬ 
times is betrayed into disquisition. He is unequal, too, 
and passes too often from satire to sententiousness. Still, 
such a selection as Mr. Hutchison proposes ought to have 
been made before this. And Vauvenargues, also, ought to 
have the same good office done for him. The most 
accessible edition of Cbamfort’s Primes, Maximcs, Anec¬ 
dotes, Dialogues is, I suppose, that to which P. .T. Stahl 
prefixed a memoir, and which appeared originally in 
1H57, having been preceded in 1852 by an edition “intro¬ 
duced” by Arsene Houssaye, and in 182-1 by the edition 
to which P. R. Auguis lent his aid. Mr. Hutchison will 
no doubt give us a bibliography of Chamfort, and probably 
a memoir of him, which should have interest for many. In 
the announcement I refer to, Chamfort figures as “ de 
Chamfort ’; but,considering that he was a natural son, and 
chose his own name, the plain “Nicolas Chamfort” 
should be sufficie nt. 

Of the “ three brothers ” who are to publish a book of 
Tale: < through Messrs. Isbister —Mr. Phil Robinson, Mr. 
E. Kay Robinson, ami Mr. II. P. Robinson the first- 
named is, of course, the best known. And he, again, 


though he has issued several volumes of tales and sketches, 
is best known as the author of such books as In My Indian 
Harden, Noah's Ark, The Poets' Beasts, The Poets' Birds , 
In Harden, Orchard, and Spinney, and so on. Mr. E. K. 
Robinson has most repute as a journalist, though he pub¬ 
lished last year a book entitled, To-day with Nature, and 
now promises to give us, through Messrs. Isbister, The 
Photographic Butterfly-Honk. The third brother, Mr. 
H. P. Robinson, is, I suppose, the author of the novel 
called Men Born Equal, which appeared both in London 
and in New York in 1885. This Sir. Robinson seems to 
have published several books about photography; but there 
may, of course, be more than one H. P. Robinson in the 
literary field. 

Messrs. Isbister A Co. promise us Miss Clara Morris's 
book of “ experiences and recollections ” called Life on the 
stage; but the volume already reposes on a shelf in the 
library of the British Museum, having been published by 
McClure, Phillips A Co., both in London and in New York, 
so long ago as last November. I presume Messrs. Isbister 
have taken the book over from Messrs. McClure. Miss 
Morris is one of the few distinguished American actresses (f 
to-day who have never performed before English audiences. 
In printing her views of Life on the Stage she now follows 
the example of Miss Mary Anderson, whose Memories are 
tolerably well known. Perhaps Miss Ada Rehan will 
some day give us her impressions of stage life, though she; 
to be sure, is an Irishwoman, not an American. Probably 
Miss Morris is not really American in origin. 

Mr. Herman Charles Merivale’s Recollections (now well 
on their way) should be among the most interesting of 
their kind, for Mr. Merivale has known many men and 
seen many things. Hitherto, apart from the texts of his 
acted plays, he has not published so very much— Faucit 
of Balliol (1882), Pinko's Bines (1884), Fho-ien, etc. (1884), 
and (with Mr. F. Marzials) that little Life of Thackeray. 
Faucit of Balliol tells in the form of narrative the story- 
told in Mr. Merivale’s play, “ The Cynic.” Florien is a 
drama in verse which has never been performed. There 
are still people to be found who confuse Mr. H. C. Meri¬ 
vale with his father, Herman Merivale, who did not come 
before the public in so many interesting ways. 

Announcement is made of a reprint of Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie’s Lyre ami Lancet. This should prove especially 
timely if it be true, as rumoured, that Mr. Anstey has 
been turning Lyre and • Lancet into a play—an enterprise 
to which he has no doubt been moved by the conspicuous 
success of his “ Man from Blankley’s.” 

We are to have a new edition, it seems, of Lady Duff- 
Gordon’s Letters /non Egypt, and also of her Last Ixtters 
from Egypt, with, I suppose, the Ixtters from the ('ape which 
accompanied them. The former volume came out origin¬ 
ally in 1865; the latter ten years later. A French trans¬ 
lation of the Letters saw the light in 1879. 

Mosaics: a Thought for Kerry Day is the title of a 
forthcoming volume. It will no doubt recall to others 
than myself an ingenious little book, called Essays in 
Mosaic, contributed by Thomas Ballantyne to the “ Bayard 
Library ” some thirty years ago. 

A correspondent reminds me that in my paragraph last 
week about Miss Emily Lawless I forgot to mention her 
book, A Harden Diary, published last year. 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams writes:—“I understand that 
the editor of The Literary Year llmd: considers himself 
aggrieved by.the few lines I addressed to you last week. I 
am sorry for that, for nothing unfriendly was intended. 1 
was amused to see ‘some poems’ included among my 
publications, and my brief communication was not in¬ 
tended to lie taken an grand serieu.c. I have since dipped 
into the ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’and have found it quite 
accurate where tested.” 

The Bookwokm. 
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Hindoo Love-Poems. 

The Garden of Kama, and Other Love-Lyrics from India. 

Arranged in Verae by Laurence Hope. (Heinemann. 

58. net.) 

How far these lyrics are renderings of actual Hindoo origi¬ 
nals, or how far they may be imitations of Hindoo poetic 
style, only those with expert knowledge of Hindoo poetry 
could say. Some are obviously written from a Western 
'standpoint. But the question matters little. For the 
major,ty have the East written broad across them : whether 
direct translations, adaptations, or imitations, they render 
the East in terms of the West, and do so with power. They 
are essential translations, in thd best sense; and the 
measure of their literal fidelity concerns us as little as in 
the case of FitzGerald. The Garden of Kama is able and 
interesting work; and it is now an open secret that 
“ Laurence Hope ” is the pen-name of Mrs. Malcolm Nicol- 
son, wife of Lieutenant-General Nicolson, late of the Indian 
Army. Women are taking more than their share in reveal¬ 
ing to us the Hindoo mind, and Mrs. Nicolson succeeds in 
poetry the prose of Mrs. F. A. Steele. 

It is perhaps inevitable that some reviewers have raised 
the great comparison of FitzGerald; but it can do no good 
service to Mrs. Nicolson—or “ Laurence Hope.” She is 
very far from the uniform classic perfection of form and 
diction which have helped to make “ Fitz’s ” Omar Khay- 
ydm itself a classic. All Laurence Hope’s poems are not 
fine poetry, by any means; .which may be caused by the 
weakness of her originals. But the inequality of the execu¬ 
tion is her own, and often her technique shows the awk¬ 
wardness of the amateur. It is a passing flaw, an inexpert¬ 
ness, but quite sufficient to make over-exalted comparisons 
invidious. At her best, however, the sun of the East is 
in her lyrics, and the execution on a level with the emo¬ 
tional fervour. Perhaps it needed a woman to interpret 
the emotional abandonment of the songs of India. It is no 
Western love which they breathe. It is a love frankly and 
completely on the plane of the senses, .with no admixture of 
spirit; it is a love without reservations ; and a love which 
does not oven expect to last. The utter self-abandonment 
to the rush of passion, the belief that love is a power fatal 
and beyond resistance, the entire throwing one’s self under 
the feet of the beloved—especially on the part of women; 
these things are of the East wholly, and exotic to the 
Western mind. Even more strong in contrast to the 
Western reader is the fleetingness which all these lyrics 
regard as inherent in love. Seize it quickly, and seize it 
fiercely, for to-morrow it dies : that is their note. A flame 
of flax, hot, sudden, and suddenly gone, is the love of The 
Garden of Kama. And always there broods over it the 
menace of tragedy. With such love, indeed, tragedy must 
needs be a constant companion. The passionate self-sur¬ 
render of this Hindoo love is well seen in Less than the 
Dust, which is also one of the author’s best pieces : 

Less than the dust beneath thy Chariot wheel, 

Less than the rust that never stained thy Sword, 

Less than the trust thou) hast in me, O Lord, 

Even less than these! 

Less than the weed, that grows beside thy door. 

Less than the speed of hours spent far from tliec, 

Leas than the need thou hast in life of me, 

Even less am I. 

Since I, O Lord, am nothing unto thee, 

See here thy Sword, I make it keen and bright. 

Love's last reward, Death, comes to me to-night, 

Farewell, Zahir-u-din. 
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That is strong, and full pf lyric passion, while the execu¬ 
tion is sustained throughout. It has both the abandon¬ 
ment and the tragic note of this Hindoo eroticism. The 
woman is not loved—then she will die as simple matter of 
course. Male passion shows itself only less tragically com¬ 
plete in self-surrender in the lament of Mohamed Akrain, 
To the Unattainable : 

I would have taken Golden Stars from the sky for your 
necklace, 

I would have shaken rose-leaves for your rest from all 
the rose-tracs. 

But you had no need; the short sweet grass sufficed for 
your slumber, 

And you took no heed of such trifles as gold or a neck¬ 
lace. 

There is an hour, at twilight, too heavy with memory. 
There is a flower that I fear, for her hair had its fragrance. 

I would have squandered Youth for you, and its hope 
and its promise, 

Before you wandered, careless, away from my useless 
passion. 

But what is the use of my speech, since I know of no 
words to recall you 1 

I am praying that Time may teach, you your Cruelty, me, 

Forgetfulness. 

That, too, is a successful poem, with a certain delicacy of 
fancy which is apparent in all the poems assigned to 
Mohamed Akram. We wish the Marriage Thoughts of 
Morsellin Khan were not too long for quotation. It is 
really a charming little prothalamion, as may be gathered 
partly from the opening : 

Bbideoboom. 

I give you my house and my lands, all golden with 
harvest; 

My sword, my shield, and my jewels, the spoils of my 
strife, 

My strength and my dreams, and aught I have gathered 
of glory, 

And to-night—to-night, I shall give you my very life. 
Bride. 

I may not raise my eyes, oh my lord, towards you, 

And I may not speak ; what matter? my voice would fail. 
But through my downcast lashes, feeling your beauty, 

I shiver and burn with pleasure beneath my veil. 

The gay and naif little poem proceeds with attendant 
choruses of women, in true prothalamial form : the diver¬ 
gence characteristic of the East is at the end, where the 
passing mendicant begs his share of the marriage-feast. 
He, too, adds the tragic touch which must come, even 
here ; he obtrudes the thought of pilgrimage, and that love 
is a dream, and life scarce more. The great elementary 
unity of marriage-joy has made East and West strikingly 
akin in all else of this poem; but here the brooding East 
asserts its separateness. A strange and delicately perfect 
little poem comes from Kashmir—one would rather have 
said Paris of the decadence. 

You never loved me, and yet to save me, 

One unforgettable night you gave me 

Such chill embraces as the snow-covered heights 

Receive from clouds, in northern, Auroral nights. 

Such keen communion as the frozen mere 
Has with immaculate moonlight, cold and clear. 

And all desire, 

Like fading fire, 

Died slowly, faded surely, and sunk to rest 
Against the delicate dullness of your breast. 

Tell us this waR Mr. Arthur Symons, we might believe ; 
but Juma, a Kashmiri! It comes with tr strange surprise. 
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The poem, however, is solitary in The Garden of Kama. 
You have other varieties enough. The Afridi lover, ad¬ 
dressing his frail beloved as she lies awaiting the retribu¬ 
tive sword-edge; sinister stories by Lalla-ji, the Priest, one 
of which has little to do with Kama, it would seem, and 
numberless echoes of the one fevered love-cry which sounds 
through the book: 

What is my life-but a breath 
Of passion burning awayl 
Away for an unplucked flower. 

Oh, Aziza whom I adore, 

Aziza my one delight, 

Only one night, J. will die before day, 

And trouble your life no more.” 

The lyric Kama, more elementary than the lyric Eros, is 
what Laurence Hope has given us; and we thank her for 
the gift, which is interesting, and rendered with more 
accomplishment than any of her predecessors have shown. 
It is a book which deserves to be read-—and kept. 


Scientific Globe-Trotting. 

Head-Hunters, Black, White, and Brown. By Alfred C. 

Haddon, University Lecturer in Ethnology, Cambridge. 

(Methuen. 15s.) 

Tub efforts which have lately been made to put anthropo¬ 
logy on the footing of a regular science are beginning to 
bear fruit; and the voyage of Mr. Haddon to the Pacific, 
at the expense of the University, and equipped with all the 
latest fads in the way of cinematographs, phonographs, 
anthropometric instruments, and experts to work them, is 
part of their outcome. The expedition seems to have 
visited Mr. Haddon’s old hunting-ground in the Islands of 
the Torres Straits, then New Guinea, and finally North 
Borneo, gleaning, no doubt, a sufficient quantity of an¬ 
thropological material in each. As, however, all account of 
this seems to be held over for some more scientific form of 
publication, or, at all events, for a later book, we can say 
nothing as to this, and must look on this record of the 
expedition from its globe-trotting side merely. Here we 
must say that we think the book has suffered from the 
rigid exclusion of scientific material. It might, of course, 
have been possible to deal with the travels of a few Univer¬ 
sity men in a still savage quarter of the globe in the amus¬ 
ing way of which Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High 
Latitudes was the best as well as the earliest example. 
But to do this would require a more skilled pen than that 
of Mr. Haddon, and perhaps the freshness of impression 
that results from seeing a place for the first time. As it 
is, Mr. Haddon repeatedly alludes to people as “ Ander¬ 
sen,” “ Matu,” and the like tout court, and forgets to tell 
us for some pages who Anderson and Matu were. Nor is 
his literary style altogether to be commended in other 
respects. When he unbends, it is after the manner of the 
dons, with such elephantine gaiety that he talks of “ yarn¬ 
ing,” “ dumping our swag,” uses “ sunk ” as a perfect, and 
even commits a very flagrant “ and which.” When he re¬ 
lapses into what we must presume to be his native speech, 
he talks of “ visual acuity ” instead of acuteness of sight, 
of “ coastal ” populations, of tops which “ span ” (!) for 
twenty minutes, and of people being “ practically solely 
occupied.” A little more attention to grace of diction 
would certainly have made his facts a good deal more 
acceptable. 

This apart, there are several things in the book which 
make it well worth reading. The extent to which the mis¬ 
sionaries dominate the Western Pacific appears in almost 
every page, and, although Mr. Haddon speaks with high 
praise of their helpfulness and courtesy to white travel¬ 
lers, he is evidently not quite easy as to whether this new 


version of Paraguay is altogether for the natives’ good. 
On the island of Mabuiag, for instance, he tells us that the 
coming in of the whites has caused the men to forsake 
their old mode of life, and to spend their time in diving for 
pearl-shell: 

They generally start out on Monday, and return on 
Friday or Saturday. All the time they are away they 
feed on tinned meat, biscuits, flour, and other white man's 
food. They get accustomed to this food, and as they are 
away from home so much they cannot “ make ” their 
gardens. Thus it comes about that agriculture, as well as 
fishing, is greatly neglected, and a considerable portion of 
their food has to be bought from the stores. . . . 
Many are considerably in debt to the traders, and often 
the traders have to advance supplies of flour and food to 
ward off starvation. With all their apparent prosperity, 
the people are really in a false economic condition, and 
their future may yet be temporarily deplorable. 

Yet we hear that the institution of the “ May Meeting ” 
is in full force throughout the islands, and that the weekly 
offertories in the church at Mabuiag amounted in the year 
to £64 15s. Id. If all this went to the missionary in 
charge there would be something to be said iq its favour 
as frais d'administration, since he is practically the magi¬ 
strate as well as the teacher of Western culture to the 
little community. But Mr. Haddon tells us that one-half 
is paid over to the London Missionary Sooiety, who receive 
besides all the collections at the May Meetings. In 
marked contrast to this excessive taxation for the benefit 
of a foreign Society is the state of things that Mr. Haddon 
saw in Sarawak, where the paternal despotism of the 
Brooke family has steadily refused to allow the country to 
be exploited for the benefit of Europeans, and has reduced 
taxation to a minimum. The reigning family has also in¬ 
sisted on perfect religious freedom throughout their 
dominion, which has resulted in their subjects retaining 
the Mahotnmedan faith. Is not this better for them at 
present than the barely skin-deep Christianity taught by 
the devoted Fathers of the Sacred Heart Mission in New 
Guinea, where Mr. Haddon saw two Papuan acolytes dis¬ 
robe behind the altar and come forth absolutely naked 1 
He hopes, with some sarcasm, that “the grace in their 
hearts was of a more permanent character than the brief 
adorning of their persons with the garments of Christian 
ceremonial.” 

Leaving this burning question, we find much singular 
information upon the natives, such as few persons but 
trained anthropologists could have succeeded in collecting. 
It is astonishing to hear that while the Murray Islanders 
have not, as a rule, any greater powers of sight, smell, or 
hearing than Europeans, they far surpass them in the ease 
and correctness of their “ mirror-writing,” which Mr. 
Haddon explains as “ that reversed form of writing which 
comes right when looked at in a glass.” This corresponds 
to the faculty possessed by certain South African tribes of 
making a series of apparently unconnected dots in the sand, 
and then producing a picture of a horse or other animal 
by one swiftly-drawn line, and seems to show that the 
highly artistic faculty of keeping accurate pictures of 
objects in the mind’s eve is more natural to primitive 
than to civilised man. Throughout the Pacific, we are told, 
it is the ladies who propose matrimony, while the object of 
their pursuit displays all the coyness and “ stand-offishness ” 
which is here thought proper to the female sex. Accord¬ 
ing to some philosophers, it is this liberty of choice which 
is the real object, underlying the talk about “ women’s 
rights,” and it may therefore be that feminism is really a 
reversion. So, pace Mr. Haddon, are our square dances, 
which are relics of the elaborate figures representing the 
operations of war, agriculture, and the chase, which were 
performed for his benefit at many of the islands. These 
are said to be discouraged by the missionaries as too 
reminiscent of heathen times, as well as involving a “ de- 
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colletage”—using the word in its transferred meaning—. 
carried beyond their somewhat Philistine ideas of pro¬ 
priety. Yet tho native ladies manage to get the better of 
their pastors in this respect, and keep up the customs of 
their forefathers clad only in what Mr. Haddon calls their 
“ pretty leaf petticoats.” A “ flighty girl,” he tells us, 
will even contrive, by dancing, like Queen Elizabeth, high 
and disposedly, to leave as little to the imagination as a 
modern ballet-dancer. But this is only another instance of 
the fact which, he says in one of his relapses into senten¬ 
tiousness, is always striking us—“ the essential identity of 
the human mind under all varying conditions of race and 
climate.” 


More State Trials. 

State Trial*. Edited by H. L. Stephen. Vols. III. and 

IV. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

A reprint of Howell’s State Trial* would have been too 
cumbrous for this generation. Mr. Stephen, as we said 
when reviewing the first two volumes, brings to Howell a 
discreet sense of what is most picturesque and import¬ 
ant in that mine. Some may think that his blithe 
cheeriness, his dedicatory familiar epistle, written from 
the debonair West-End, the dainty format of the books, 
accord ill with his grim subject matter. And one 
does not need to be morbid-minded to wish for as little 
editing as possible in such matters. Sociological docu¬ 
ments want very spare treatment by editors. The bloom 
is easily rubbed off. 

But Mr. Stephen's aim was to make four readable 
volumes out of Howell’s thirty and three cumbersome 
ancient ones; and in this he has succeeded with dis¬ 
tinction. We can think of few recent books that are more 
readable. Most novels certainly are not in the running at 
all. Incidentally we might remark that of the raw material 
for fiction and the drama this work is compact. To 
any playwright in want of a good motive for a short 
comedy-episode—say Mr. Frankfort Moore—we recom¬ 
mend the immediate study of the case of Beau 
Feilding, Mrs. Villars, Mrs. Wadsworth, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and the widow Duleau, whom the Beau never 
saw. The thing is automatic: the Beau’s wrongs write 
themselves. It is almost ready for the Haymarket as it 
stands. 

But the revelation of this book, to any thoughtful per¬ 
son who has not previously met with State trials in any 
form, will be the exquisite English of the evidence, its 
racy idiom, in short, its style. Here is style in essence. 
For nervous, direct simplicity it is common to bid the 
tyro go to Defoe; but he may as well come here. Life 
is ever a better dominie than literature. 

Take two passages from the Annesley evidence. That 
case, tried in 1748, was to discover whether or not the 
plaintiff to the Anglesey title was or was not the son of 
Lady Altham. Half the witnesses swear to Lady Altham 
having had a son ; the others swear she never had. As 
the speakers go on, one after the other, the whole house¬ 
hold is reconstructed—Lord Altham, Lady Altham, the 
visitors, the servants. Here is what Thomas Barns 
deposed; 

He met Lord Altham in the spring of 1715, in the 
kitchen of an inn at Boss ; that after they had dined to¬ 
gether upstairs, and while they were drinking some wine, 
Lord Altham said, Tom. I’ll tell you some good news, I 
have a son by Moll Sheffield ; deponent thereupon shook 
his head (not remembering she was my lord’s wife) 
and said. Who is Moll Sheffield ? My lord taking notice 
of the deponent’s meaning, said, Zounds man, she is my 
wife; upon which deponent said, My lord, I humbly beg 
your pardon, I am sorry for what I said. Until my lord 


had mentioned that she was his wife, he took her to be a 
naughty pack; but afterwards recollected that my lord’s 
wife was the duke of Buckingham's daughter; and de¬ 
ponent then advised my lord, since he had a son, to take 
care of his wife, and discharge all other women. 

Joan Lnffan, chambermaid, had a long story to tell, of 
which this is a portion: 

She remembers the day Tom. Palliser had his ear cut 
off; she had the child in her hand, and the child showed 
her some of the blood which had fallen from Palliser’s ear 
on the ground. Mr. Palliser saw the child. The occasion 
of my lord’s cutting off his ear was, that some of the 
family had made my lord jealous of him, and contrived 
that morning to get him into my lady’s chamber when she 
was in bed and asleep, and then they brought my lord, 
who being by this stratagem confirmed in his suspicions, 
ordered Tom Palliser to be dragged out of my lady’s bed¬ 
chamber by the servants, and with a Bword was going to 
run him through the body; but the servants interposed, 
and begged my lord not to take away his life, and only to 
cut off his nose or one of his ears ; and accordingly the 
huntsman was ordered to cut off his ear, which he did in 
the room next the yellow room. The servants kicked him 
downstairs, and turned him out of the gate, and this 
happened on a Sunday morning; my lady left the house 
of Dunmaine the same day and went to Boss. 

Lastly, here is a scrap from the deposition of Bartholomew 
Furlong, provision dealer, whose wife wished to nurse the 
Altham child; 

My lady was taller than my lord ; she was a tall, black 
woman, with a good complexion. By a good complexion 
he meant a fair one. His wife was a brown woman; 
Lady Altham was not of the same colour; they ought 
not (in one day) to be compared together; to be sure, 
Lady Altham was fifty times beyond his wife, though his 
wife was more pleasing to him. 

Are not these vivid glimpses of people and scenes vanished 
nearly two hundred years ? One must strive hard at the 
profession of writer to invent and describe like that. , 

It is odd to think that the report of the Liverpool Bank 
case, for example, which has just been finished, will one 
day almost certainly be included in a selection like Mr. 
Stephen’s, and will read as quaintly as some of his do to 
us. But it will lack the charm of, say, the Annesley 
evidence. Reports have a more commercial phraseology 
than once they had. 

The principal trials in these volumes are those of the 
Earl of Essex, 1600; Robert Green and others, 1679 ; Beau 
Feilding, 1706; the Annesley case, 1748 ; and Lord Byron 
(for the murder of Mr. Chaworth in a duel), 1765. We 
recommend the selection very cordially. 


Acceptable Nothings. 

The Diary of Samuel Teed mi. Edited by Thomas W T right." 

(Unicorn Press. 5s.) 

This is the rough and ready diary of the evangelical 
schoolmaster with whom Cowper had such close relations 
at Olney. Samuel Teedon was a rather odd character. 
He combined a knowledge of Greek and Latin with a very 
slovenly style of English, and he was as fixed in his belief 
that he was specially favoured by Providence as Cowper 
was in thinking himself forgotten and accursed. Cowper 
consulted him in spiritual, and helped him in worldly 
matters; he and Mrs. Unwin allowing him £80 a year- to 
mitigate his poverty, while Teedon sent Cowper his “ ex¬ 
periences ” and “ communications.” It is not surprising 
that the schoolmaster has been called a dunce for his 
grammar, and a hypocrite for his piety; but Mr. Wright 
declares he was neither, and we are inclined to agree with 
him. 
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Moreover, Teedon’s relations with Cowper are not the 
whole interest of his Diary, which affords a curious 
droning picture of English rural life a little more than a 
century ago. The dramatis permute include Teedon’s 
immediate household : his cousin, Elizabeth Killingworth, 
ealled “ Mammy ” ; her son, Eusebius, called “ Worthy,” 
a bookbinder; and “ Polly,” who passed as Teedon’s 
cousin, but was reputed to be his daughter. Cowper 
figures as “ the Esquire,” and Mrs. Unwin as “ Madam.” 
A little crowd of ministers and neighbours flit through the 
pages, which are filled with brief, carelessly-written notes 
of calls, sermons, bargains, ailments, and all the little 
events of Olney between October, 1791, and February, 
1794. 

So crabbed and brief are Teedon's notes that at first 
sight they promise the reader more toil than amusement; 
yet in their cumulative effect they are not to be despised. 
It is as though you wandered through an old churchyard, 
and the annals of its long-slept dead were made legible as 
their epitaphs. In this mood of dilatory and whimsical 
interest you may find nothing tedious in notes like these : 

1792, April 2.—I went to the prayer meet* at Mr. 
SutclifTs. In the season of going to bed, about j after 10, 
we were alarmed with a stone flung with great violence 
against the street-door. Found it, as we suspected, by 
Han^scomb. J. Richardson owned it was he that just 
passed by & himself. I afterwards heard Isaac tell him 
on the ether side of the Market-place what he and we 
said, Ac. 

—April 3.—Mr. Chafer came and paid me the 
balance 6s. 2£d. I went to Mr. Andrews, draper, to ask 
his advice regarding HandBcomb’s insults, who said, if 
he might advise he would take no notice at present A unless 
repeated, let it pass, Ac. 

1 —April 5.—I writ to Mad m . I went and rec d my 
Q r of Mr. Handscomb, who behaved very becoming, A 
said he was very sorry he should misbehave himself A I 
I hej promised he would never do the like | again] A that 
Mrs. Gray he had desired to clear him from the stone 
throw*. 

—April 6.—Polly was told by Mrs. Gray, Hands- 
eomb had been with her to clear him A she found the 
stone was cast by G. Mead. Polly A Mammy at Prayers 
in the morn A car* 1 to Church the Clerk’s fee. I went in 
the eve. Worthy took very ill at school, A when I was at 
church more violently, so that I was sent for but met the 
boy com* from church. 

In short, if you will be Mr. Teedon’s sentimental col 
laborator, and not merely his mechanical reader, you may 
reconstruct in prose the rural life which Cowper described 
in poetry. Even an entry like this—how gently it suggests 
that man who is bom of woman hath but few years to 
live. 

1792, May 12.—I called on Mrs. Bean A watered the 
July-flowers A on Mrs. Chater A Mrs. Harris. 

Once when Cowper contemplated a journey into Sussex 
he must needs consult Teedon, who accordingly prayed on 
the matter. The results are noted: 

1792, Feb. 21.—I this morn solemnly invocated the 
Lord for a word of direction concerning the Sussex 
journey. I obtained this Go, <t I will be with him and 
afterwards And he went to Bethel to enquire of the Lord 
who said I will go down with thee into Egypt and will 
bring thee up again. 

—Feb. 22.—I rec d early this mom* a note expressing 
full satisfaction from the Esq r Ac and when I came over 
he would supply my wants in his absence. 

One name, casually introduced, is melodious of the old 
time. Are there any Sally Roybythorn’s left in Bucks ? 

1792, Dec. 10.—Sally Roybythom come in the eve 
school. I car* 1 home Dr. Manton new backed to Mr. 
Clark A had 20 d I went with Quarles to Miss Bean, I 
went to Mrs. Palmer’s and related Mrs. Hughs' misbe¬ 
haviour A rec d a Quarter A a tinder box. I writ to the Esq r . 


To conclude, here is an entry of varied and typical 
interest : 

1793, June 13.—Rec a present of fish from Mr. Hig¬ 
gins. I went A heard Mr. Scott from 12 Lu. who rode, he 
told us, 46 miles to be treated with Contempt. He ex¬ 
pected a small congregation, but not so small as he found, 
A that he thought, for the neglect of the Gospel, the Lord 
would take it away Ac. My cousin went w h a Cheese to 
Weston. Mrs. Robinson’s Son killed by a muck fork 
being run in his temples by the man at [the] muck cart. 

Samuel Teedon’s diary was worth printing as a curiosity 
for Cowper students, and as a budget of nothings for those 
who have the patience to see them as microscopic facets 
of the English life which Cowper loved and made more 
loveable. Mr. Wright’s editing is just what it should be. 


Worse than Useless. 


A History of English Literature. By E. Engel. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Our native histories of our native literature leave much to 
be desired. But they are not so hopelessly bad as to 
justify the translation of the precious work before us. 
Prof. Engel’s “History” was originally, we believe, issued a 
good many years ago, and it is charitable to infer that it 
was once more nearly abreast with modern scholarship 
than it now remains. We certainly do not find that the 
somewhat perfunctory revision which the latest, or fourth, 
edition appears to have received has done much to bring 
either the text or the bibliographies up to date. The 
translation, for which Mr. Hamley Bent is mainly 
responsible, is, so far as the English goes, tolerable. 
Many glaring errors of fact have, however, been left un¬ 
corrected. In the chapter on Shakespeare, for instance, 
we find that unfortunate Mary Fitton rendered even more 
unhappy by being spelt “ Mary Filton,” and we find the 
old myth about Shakespeare’s share in a perfectly fictitious 
Blackfriars theatre in 1589 still flourishing. But the book 
has graver faults than inaccuracy, although even that, in a 
handbook intended for the use of “ the more intelligent 
class of readers, teachers, and maturer students,” is no 
trifle. Dr. Engel’s manner is pretentious, and his asser¬ 
tions are positive. But we do not discover that he has 
any sense of literary proportion, or any critical insight into 
the genius of the literature which he professes to teach. 
Of the first failing, his wholly inadequate treatment of six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth century poetry, outside the drama, 
may stand as an example. He writes : 

Even the Cavalier party produced nothing remarkable in 
this class of poetry. Histories of literature give the 
names of a host of loyal lyric writers, but they are no 
more than names. Tne Davenants, Wallers, Lovelaces, 
Cowleys, Carews, and Sucklings have left whole volumes 
of lyrics, but hardly one of their poems is worth remem¬ 
bering. 


Breton, Campion, Marvell, Crashaw, George Herbert, 
Vaughan, are a few only of the other writers who, judging 
by Prof. Engel’s failure to mention them, come under a 
similar condemnation. But then he considers the years of 
the Civil Wars as “ unpoetical, dreadful times.” As for 
critical capacity, the reader is invited to turn to the 
account of the literature of the nineteenth century, which 
is made to centre, as indeed it does for many imperfectly 
instructed foreigners, round the personality of Byron. In 
fact, after Byron, and, in a lesser degree, Shelley, there is 
very little in the poetry of their time worth considering. 
Keats left a moderate-sized volume, whose “contents do 
not justify the opinion that he was already a great poet at 
the time of his death.” As for the group of writers for 
whom the English name is “ Lakists ” or “ Lakers,” 

If Wordsworth and his colleagues really introduced any¬ 
thing new, it seems to be due to the fact that, since their 
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days English aestheticism has regarded super ficial religions 
feeling, serious twaddle, and certain weak and simple 
"sketches from Nature as the very height of pcetry. 

This mistake is largely due to the influence of Matthew 
Arnold, “ a poet below mediocrity, a narrow-minded 
critic.” Need w r e go on ? Of In Memoriam, “ the purely 
poetic merit is small.” Of Browning, Rossetti, and Morris, 
“ it is very improbable that anything they have written 
will survive and find imitators.” On the other hand, “ to 
find a deeply sympathetic heart and a warm, patriotic 
spirit embodied in verse, we must read the poems of ”— 
Thomas Hood and Ebenezer Elliott, while many of Barry 
Cornwall’s songs “ will ensure him the name of a poet and 
a warm-hearted'philanthropist.” Probably such a book as 
this will soon find its level, but we are not grateful to 
those persons who have thrust it upon an already over¬ 
stocked market. 


the earth, as exemplified on the little patch of it which at 
Heaven’s command arose from out the azure main, since, 
in a fluid condition, we broke away from the sun. It is| 
liandily systematic also. Each chapter deals with a 
spec ific set of facts and conjectures; and thus, by the help 
of an elaborate index, we can readily find any information 
that it desired about anything in England, whether it 
be a mountain, or a river, or an extinct volcano, or a de¬ 
posit of stone or soil, or even a legal custom as to the 
tenure of land. The, Scenery of England, in short, is a 
work without which no library in a country house can be 
considered sufficient. It should be in every library of 
that class, and we hope that it will be taken down and 
read from time to time. Opinions in practical sciences, 
such as those of health and politics, and even religion, 
cannot but be wholesomely corrected or wholesomely 
matured by reference to such natural lore as Lord Ave¬ 
bury provides. 


The Scenery of England. 


Problems of the Pacific. 


The Scenery of England , and the Causes to which It is 

Due. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury (Macmillan. 

15s. net.) 

Thb attractive title which Lord Avebury lias chosen for 
his new book is scarcely justified by the book itself. Those 
who begin to read in the hope of having their sense of the 
natural beauty of England enlranced or refreshed will be 
disappointed. Lord Avebury deals much more with the 
physical geography than with the physical loveliness of 
our islands; and the geography is mainly underground, 
geological. Indeed, with the scenery of England, simply 
as scenery, he does not deal at all. This, we fear, is less 
because he means to be strictly scientific than because he 
lacks the gift of being something more. He would, we are. 
sure, be artistic, if he could, as well. This is shown by the 
title of his book and by the excerpts from Byron and other 
poets with which he occasionally prefaces his chapters. 

It is not merely because the title is misleading that we 
make these remarks. What strikes us on reading Lord 
Avebury’s work is the old question: Does a profound 
scientific knowledge of nature encourage or discourage a 
man’s poetical imagination? This is a question which, 
'especially in America, arises periodically. Lowell discussed 
it, and bestowed his benisonon Science as an ally of spirit¬ 
ual and aesthetic insight. Dr. Gordon Hake once wrote a 
book of poems, The Sew Day, in order to pirove tliat such 
discoveries as Evolution, which, at- any rate at first, are 
disquieting to the theologian, heighten the seer's delight 
in the wonder and witchery of the universe. If we may 
judge by the work before us, they do not, alack, impart 
to the seer the gift, of expression according to any high 
standard .of literary art.. They seem, on the contrary, to 
■curb whatever gift the seer originally had. In short, Lord 
Avebury’s book, even apart from its misleading title, is 
a dis.ipjKiintn.ent. It is almost as far removed from 
human interest as the works of Euclid are. That is a 
pity. Hugh Miller, Richard Jefferies, Huxley, Darwin, 
and many another inquirer into nature, have found it, 
jiossible to weave scientific knowledge into charming 
literary fabrics ; and their endeavours to convey their scien¬ 
tific knowledge were not hindered, but. much helped, by 
their expertness in literary methods. “ Of all the arts 
in which the wise excel, nature’s chief masterpiece is 
writing well.” This, which is true in all domains of know¬ 
ledge and thought, is particularly true of the domain into 
which Lord Avebury has been making an excursion; for 
it cannot be denied that, when treated simply by them¬ 
selves, the facts of geology are facts of a " dry ” order. 

Still, we are not by any means disposed to dismiss Lord 
Avebury's - book lightly.’ In its own'way it is remarkably 
thorough and comprehensive. It is, indeed, a history of 


The Mastery of the. Pacific. By Archibald Colquhoun. 

(Heinemaun. 18s. net.) 

A succession of event®, all occurring in the countries 
which lie adjacent to the vast expanse of ocean which, 
with a fine irony, man ha* named “ the Pacific,” hus drawn 
the eye® of most thoughtful people to those troubled 
waters, and to the no less troubled lands, which form their 
immense littoral. For in this quarter of the globe his¬ 
tory has of late been making Itself with feverish rapidity. 
The war between China and Japan was the first occurrence 
of importance. Next the Battle of Manila Bay led to the 
United' State® being suddenly and unexpectedly “pitch¬ 
forked,” as it has been called, into the Philippine®. Hard 
upon this came the serious outbreak in China, which is 
only now at an end, and mord recently still we Lave wit¬ 
nessed the birth of the Australian Commonwealth, have 
seen the long-debated Central American Canal freed from 
the obstacles which have delayed its construction, and, 
finally, have found ourselves cemented to Japan by a 
formal offensive and defensive alliance. Any one of these 
happenings would, standing alone, have been fraught with 
grave consequences, introducing, as, it could not fail to 
do, new elements into an already complicated prbblem; 
occurring all within the space of a few years, they havt. 
produced a tangled skein indeed for the chanceilries of 
the w'orld to unravel. Therefore, we hail Mr. Oolquhoun’s 
latest book as a useful contribution to a question—or, 
rather, a conglomeration of questions—to which it is well 
that the attention of the public should be directed. None 
the less, we regret that Mr. Colquhoun ha® not seen fit 
to confine himself to the jwlitics of the Pacific lit¬ 
torals. The matters Which call for discussion in 
the area which be has selected! for study are of the 
first importance, nre immensely comjdex, and are 
very imperfectly understood by that modem whipping-boy 
the “ Man in the Street.” Nearly half the volume is 
occupied by descriptive clmpters, from which, though they 
rarely rise above the level of a good guide-book, the un¬ 
initiated may learn a great deal concerning the outward 
seeming of many lands and their inhabitants. ' Doubtless 
these chapters are intended to leaven the whole, and adapt 
the book to the palate of those who find political ques¬ 
tions dull, but Mr. Colquhoun can only write of thesb 
countries from the standpoint of the casual visitor, and of 
their inhabitants he can have acquired but little intimate 
first-hand knowledge. Much space, for instance, is de¬ 
voted to ethnology; but though Mr. Colquhoun assures 
us, somewhat pathetically, that he has " consulted the 
best authorities," it is obvious that be i R himself no ethno¬ 
logist. Were he an expert in ' such matters he wxdtld 
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hardly class the Dyaks as a non-Malayan race, would not 
locate them in British North Borneo, would not confuse 
them with the Dusuns, nor speak of the Muruts as 
“ Malays.” That, by the way; for the gravamen of our 
complaint is that, in trying to render his work what is 
called “ popular,” Mr. Colquhoun has wasted a great deal 
of valuable space, and has not left himself room in which 
to move freely when he comes to matters of a deeper in¬ 
terest. The only chapters of a descriptive nature which, 
we would not willingly have lost are those which deal 
with the Philippines, and more especially with the islands 
under their new rulers, and the twenty odd pages devoted 
to an examination of the experiment in colonial adminis¬ 
tration which the Japanese are essaying in Formosa. 

Space forbids that we should do more than glance at 
some of the weighty subjects upon which Mr. Colquhoun 
has set himself to write. They are the various theoriea 
and practices which regulate the management of “ the 
raw and the naked lands ” by Great Britain, by Holland, 
bv Japan, France, Germany, and Russia; the labour ques¬ 
tion, and alien, and especially Chinese, immigration into 
countries inhabited by Europeans, who cannot work for 
starvation wages, or by indolent brown folk, who will not 
work (if they can help it) for any wages at all. He 
attempts to forecast how the new Commonwealth will 
affect the situation in the Pacific; what will be the result 
of the wholesale introduction of education, by which Ameri¬ 
can visionaries purpose to transform the “ little brown, 
brother ” into a full-blown white man in the space of a 
few decades, in order that he may take his place eventually 
as the American citizen, for which he was obviously not 
intended by Providence. Mr. Colquhoun lays claim to no 
prophetic powers, but his views are broad, his political 
facts are carefully collected, and his judgment is calm, and, 
for the most part, sound. He does not appear to know 
his own mind quite definitely upon some subjects—as when 
he speaks of the partition of China as a certainty, on page 
45, and expresses a very much modified opinion later ir» 
the book—and on other points we are unable to agreq 
with his conclusions. The advisability of excluding 
Chinese from the Philippines and other countries inhabited 
by a Malayan race, for instance, in the vain hope that the 
natives will thereby be saved from the inevitable process 
of attrition which must result from contact with stronger 
breeds, appears to us to be at once undesirable and im¬ 
possible, in view of the economic requirements of the 
countries themselves. Mr. Colquhoun writes, as- always, 
in a pleasant, easy style—never brilliant, but never dull. 


Studies in Sentiment. 

Women in Love. By Alfred Sutro. (Allen. 6s.) 

These eight “ studies in sentiment ” are cast into dialogue, 
but scarcely into dramatic, form. They are, however, quite 
sufficiently conventional in conception to fall within the 
hard and fast rules of the modem British stage; all that 
they lack, to make them agreeable in the eyes of the actor- 
manager, is the opposite of that quality known in the 
Strand as “ slightness.” Mr. Sutro’s imagination works, 
not directly upon the raw material of life, but indirectly 
upon the manufactured material of novels and plays. He 
takes his characters at second-hand; he then invents a 
situation according to the pattern of situations which must 
be familiar to all novel-readers and theatre-goers; then 
finally, in details of psychology, or, in some strange and 
rather clever .turn of intrigue, he gives a superficial air of 
freshness to that which is intrinsically trite; only in this 
third stage of composition is Mr. Sutro really himself. In 
the first piece, “The Correct Thing,” we have “the 
drawing-room of a pleasant little house that lies hidden 
away in a St. John’s Wood garden . . . furniture and 


pictures . . . bearing evidence of artistic and tasteful 

selection. . . . Miss Bellamy is a fragile creature of 

twenty-five; an exquisitely handsome brunette, with dark 
flashing eyes. Her dress, beneath her long opera-cloak, is 
exceedingly tasteful in its extreme simplicity.” We know 
that charming but disreputable nest, with its pretty love¬ 
bird who is not as other wantons are. Kitty Bellamy was 
of humble origin, but she had educated herself so as not to 
disgrace her lover, the Honourable D’Arcy. We know the 
fatal night on which the sprig of aristocracy announces his 
engagement to “ another,” and we intimately know Kitty’s 
proud assertion of her purity, her scornful refusal of money, 
and her announcement that she will seek honest work on 
the morrow. Mr. Alfred Sutro may idealise and senti¬ 
mentalise the re-invention as much as he likes—and we 
admit that he performs his tricks very neatly—but he can¬ 
not disguise the fact that his St. John’s Wood is the St. 
John’s Wood of Mudie’s Library. “ The simplicity of Venus’ 
doves ” is not so in actual life. In the second piece we have 
the old familiar faces of the cardsharper who rooks young 
fools who are baited by the seductive attractions of his 
mistress. The gambler’s mistress is the divorced wife of an 
earl; but she, too, is another dove soiled of body, though 
not soiled of soul. And when young Sir Harry, with boyish 
passion, wants to marry her, she refuses the sore tempta¬ 
tion (of course because she loves him), and looks forward 
with calm and noble despair to the time when her master 
will cast her off as being too old for her part. In the third 
piece we have the usual studio in West Kensington. 
Husband, an unsuccessful artist; wife, a .successful novelist. 
The poor failure of a husband happens to read a letter 
which proves that his wife is loved by another man, and 
he resolves to commit suicide. She catches him in the nick 
of time, and explains to him—what he would surely have 
perceived for himself had he not been blinded in the glare 
of the footlights—that it is her husband, after all, whom 
she loves. In the fourth we have the medical genius who 
might have achieved renown in Harley Street, but prefers 
to heal the slums of the East End. His proposal to, and 
acceptance by, the Jovely American heiress is the feeblest 
thing in the book. So the “ studies ” run. The last piece 
is certainly the best. Here we have another unsuccessful 
husband, a bank-manager, whose self-esteem is reconsti¬ 
tuted by his wife in a scene which, if it shows rather too 
fine a regard for the nice balance of eloquent sentences, is 
certainly a powerful and sincere statement of the case for 
quiet homely happiness against worldly triumphs. Mr. 
Sutro undoubtedly possesses the art of narrative in dia¬ 
logue, but his notions of what constitutes “ style ” are very 
wrong. 


Other New Books. 

Friend* That Fail Not: Light Fs*ay* Consenting Books. 

By Cecil Headlam. (8s. 6d.) 

These are in effect pleasant little chats with the reader 
concerning various literary themes. It is impossible to 
say that the author has any very original standpoint, or 
anything very new to observe concerning the themes he 
treats. Yet it would be an ungracious reader who quar¬ 
relled with essays so unpretentious, pleasant, and culti¬ 
vated. Naturally, Mr. Headlam’s gossiping and some¬ 
what discursive method is especially suited to allusive and 
reminiscent papers—that on poets and tobacco, for instance, 
which he calls As the Smoke Vanisheth. It is entertaining 
—and mentally unfatiguing—to lounge in your chair, with 
the theme of the article curling from your lips, and 
follow an enthusiastic writer’s summary of all that the 
poets have said about tobacco, while you encourage your¬ 
self with the illustrious list of great devotees to the “ noxi¬ 
ous weed.” If you sigh a little over the inevitable mention 
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of Raleigh’s cold water douche in the cause of nicotine, you 
are compensated by the reminder—perhaps the informa¬ 
tion—that the illustrious poet-adventurer smoked a pipe of 
tobacco just before he walked to the scaffold. “ 'Tis 
indeed good, if a man might tarry by it,” said poor, 
undaunted Raleigh. And one feels that tobacco has been 
given a dignity, smoking a consecration. So with the 
paper on the art of cursing and swearing (the title is not 
the author’s); whence, among other things, you may learn 
how to curse politely in Spanish. A pleasant book, this, 
for a light moment, if graver praise cannot be given—as 
indeed it is not sought. 


Seventy-One Days’ Camping in Morocco. By Lady Grove. 

(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Again, and yet again, Morocco! What—Mr. Cunningham 
Grahame or the recent Moroccan embassy to London—has 
sent so many Englishmen touring simultaneously in 
Morocco? Why (to speak more Hibemico) are most of 
them Englishwomen ? And why do they all write books ? 
More remarkable still, and most complimentary to the 
attractions of Morocco, all the books are interesting. Some 
more, some less, but none has come before us without its 
degree of charm. Lady Grove’s is no exception to the 
rule. The photograph of the authoress in mountain 
walking-costume, on page 94, is sufficient to bias the 
most resolvedly impartial reviewer; and if you get but 
a sketchy, not to say flying, glimpse of Morocco as a 
whole, the simple record of holiday-making in a strange 
land pleases you, though you have read the like facts and 
learned the like characteristics in half a dozen books 
before. It is in the country, and a fair traveller has but 
to observe the modesty of nature and her sex for her un¬ 
varnished tale of the land to hold you. Here we have 
again the richly beautiful interiors, exasperatingly decor¬ 
ated with beautiful things of the past and mean vileness 
from Manchester; the colour, the unconscious art still 
living its antique life in the open sun, and the decay 
slowly cankering it all. Modern progress clutching at the 
land, symbolised by the conquering agencies of Maxims 
and Manchester. If, like a crab, it could go backwards! 
But modernity has marked Morocco for its own, and Lady 
Grove’s book, with its sisters, is a sign of it. It is in¬ 
telligent, clearly and simply written, and deserves reading 
though you have read a dozen before. 


Xo Rates and Ta.res. By Thomas Pinkerton. (Arrowsmith. 

Is.) 

Mr. Pinkerton's fantasy is good reading, but might have 
been better, one feels, had he given more time und trouble 
to it. Briefly, it is a comic dream of the future, describing 
what began by being a perfect city and its civilisation, in¬ 
cidentally touching on many of the questions of the day, 
including the bi-litcral cipher. Here is a characteristic pas¬ 
sage : 

The discovery that everyone has his soul-garden has 
put an end to all poetry of the sad, doomful, and minor 
kind. It was found that the soul-garden of the melan¬ 
choly poet was Saturn, the most dismal, uncomfortable, 
old-fashioned, and distressful of all the planets ; but 
that he could escape the having to go there by abstaining 
from verse. Saturn is truly a grim and murky place. 
There Shelley, king of that lorn coast, shrills his writhed 
shell. There the mournful Lamartine vents his larmes 
and lamentations in the service of the Muse of the dying 
swan. There Hemans attunes her harpings to the sad 
dolings of the dying duck. The tufaceous Tupper, 
crowned with the fond fools-parsley, sends streams of 
proverbs, thick as November meteors, athwart the mirk. 
The lymphful Whitman, crowned with the sad sea- 


lettuce, waits his wild wiltings to the listening waste. 
Young, too, adumbrates his night thoughts beneath a 
bower of nightshade. 

Hence, in the country of Mr. Pinkerton’s fancy, there was 
nothing terrible about death. “ Upon a death occurring, 
the proper official appointed to pronounce that life was 
extinct was sent for. Then the body, in the dead of night, 
was taken to the nearest refuse-destroyer. On the follow¬ 
ing day a card of this sort—the inscription varied very 
little—was sent to relatives and friends : 

Yesterday 
JOHN BROWN, 

in the hope of a happy new body, 
set out for 
his soul-garden. 

P.S.—No flowers : no family row.” 

One likes a satire of this kind to have perhaps rather more 
concentration than Mr. Pinkerton’s; to be aimed more 
directly at one thing ; but, as we have said, his little book 
is good reading. When, however, is he going to give his 
admirers—few, but fitting—another novel of modern life, 
like John Xewbold's Ordeal 1 


Florileyium Latinum. Vol. II. Edited by F. St. John 
Thackeray, M.A., F.S.A., and E. D. Stone, M.A. (Lane.) 
The educational value of composition in Latin and Greek 
verse may be open to question, but there is no'doubt that it 
provides a most elegant recreation for the mature scholar. 
The present volume, which is supplementary to another in 
the same series of “ Bodley Head Anthologies,” contains 
renderings from poets subsequent to Landor. The contri¬ 
butors are predominantly Eton and Cambridge men, 
although Prof. Robinson Ellis, Mr. A. D. Godley, and one 
or two others stand for Oxford, and Profs. Bury and Tyrrell 
for Dublin. Even within its limits it is hardly so repre¬ 
sentative of Cambridge as the Nova Antholoyia Oxoniensis, 
issued two or three years ago, was of Oxford scholarship, 
for precisely half of the two hundred and four pieces which 
it contains are from the pen of a single writer, one of the 
joint editors, Mr. E. D. Stone. Amongst the names of the 
other translators we are interested to notice that of Mr. 
Arnold Ward, of Balliol, who is, we understand, a son of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward.. The elegiacs, sapphics, and so forth 
of Mr. Stone and his colleagues are neat and finished ; but 
it must be confessed that, as in many books of this kind, 
the collection of English passages from which the Latin 
versions are made is more fascinating still. Practically, 
it affords at once an anthology of modem verse compara¬ 
tively unfettered by considerations of copyright and a 
guide to the tendencies of the existing academic taste in 
literature. The writer most popular amongst translators 
still appears to be Tennyson ; next to him, sed longo inter- 
rallo, come Matthew Arnold und Mr. William Watson; 
then Mr. Swinburne and Stevenson. But other writers are 
drawn upon with some catholicity. Amongst those still 
living, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Henley, Mr. Mackail, 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Newbolt, Mr. Phillips, nnd Mr. Thomp¬ 
son all find a place. 


Shakes pear. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Quaritch. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is rapidly becoming immoral to write a book on Shake¬ 
speare (not Shakespear as Mr. Hazlitt has it) unless you 
really have something worth saying to sav. We do not 
honestly think that Mr. Hazlitt’s singularly ill-written 
chapters stand the test. He appears dissatisfied with 
Mr. Lee’s Life , which he stigmatises as “imperfect 
and inaccurate enough,” and as practically little more 
than a readable digest of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines. 
But his own supplement to Mr. Lee consists, with 
the exception of a few bibliographical details of no 
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great • importance, mainly of the most thin-spun and 
fantastic of conjectures, buried in a mass of inconclusive 
disquisition. What confidence is to be put in the judg¬ 
ment of a biographer who, finding the line in a play: 

And kiss me Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday, 

is inspired to ask, “ Were the poet and Anne Hathaway 
united on a Sunday ? ” or infers from a mention of 
travelling on horseback in the Sonnet* that Shakespeare 
rode rather than walked from Stratford to London, or 
gravely observes: 

All that we distinguish of the early married days is an 
uncertain glimpse in the 143rd Sonnet of a young mother 
setting down her babe to run after a chicken belonging to 
the establishment. It may or may not be a retrospection. 

It may or may not. Mr. Hazlitt identifies “ Mr. W. H.” 
with a Mr. William Hammond, of whom nothing is known 
which makes it possible to test the conjecture, and the 
rival poet, if we read him correctly, with Bartholomew 
Griffin, the author of “ Fidessa.” Let us add that in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s opinion “ in the Sonnets forsooth we see the 
poetical expression of the author in its earliest and rawest 
form.” They are “ vague utterances, which bespeak early 
composition and an undisciplined and immature taste.” 


The Teachings of Dante. C. A. Dinsmore. (Constable. 

3s. net.) 

Mr, Dinsmorb’s reasons for writing a book on Dante are 
not definitely expressed in the preface, but from an in¬ 
controvertible statement that “ it is certainly of inestim¬ 
able advantage to come under the influence of one of the 
imperial minds of the race,” we conclude that he read into 
this conviction a call to elucidate Dante. Accordingly, what 
others have said well he says again less well, and what 
is original in his volume is original only to the ignorant. 
A. teaching of Dante’s, which we commend to Mr. Dins- 
lnore's attention, is that every great, intellectual, moral, 
and imaginative writer demands from his readers intel¬ 
lectual comprehension, a far different thing from making 
the difficulties and subtleties of a master’s thought and 
scheme so easy and banal that they lose every specific 
quality of the Master’s mind. Mr. Dinsmore dilutes his 
wine until it has neither taste nor aroma. Nay, more, he 
is never content until he has demonstrated that Dante’s 
philosophy is everyone’s. “ Whatever one’s philosophy, 
the fact remains that in the human - spirit there is an 
immense power of recovery, amounting practically to the 
wiping out of the old and the creation of the new 
to a Lethe and a Eunoe.” And this is the way one 
of the subtlest difficulties of the Comedy is explained. 
Truly, Mr. Dinsmore brings away from Dante pre¬ 
cisely what he took to him. " He (Dante) would have 
come much nearer the Biblical solution if Beatrice, 
the Divine Revelation—rather than Matilda, virtuous 
activity—had plunged him into the magical wave. 
It is the realisation of Divine mercy, and not absorp¬ 
tion in work that draws the sting from the past.” 
Possibly it is, but angels and ministers of grace 
defend us from these 'improvers of their text. “ The 
warrior on the battlefield moves by as direct a road 
as the scholar in his study; the just ruler is as sure 
of. salvation as the wan hermit in his cell.” Moral- 
isings after this pattern point to Mr. Dinsmore as 
a representative of a large class of writers and speakers 
who cannot bear that allegory, parable, fable, poem, 
■should be left to the reader unexplained, but they must 
-thrust between him and his author their dreary plati¬ 
tudes and wearisome analogies., These teachers assume 
that the measure of their own enjoyment is warrant of 
Iheir ability to interpret. Mr. Dinsmore is free to read 
and enjoy Dante, but why should he invite others to read 
him? - - 


Messrs. Bell and Sons send us a new edition of Webster’s 
International Dictionary , which, by its enlargements, by 
its hardy leather binding, and by the fact that it in one 
volume recommends itself as perhaps the most generally 
useful-Dictionary on a large scale that is to be had for 
love or money. A new Supplement of 25,000 words has 
been added, in which, as far as we can see, every new word 
which science, war, or politics has recently coined is 
included. Having known this Dictionary for years we 
can heartily recommend it. 

From the same publishers come : in the Bohn Libraries, 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella (3 vols., 3s. 6d. each), 
edited, like the Peru and Mexico, by Mr. John Foster 
Kirk; in the “Cathedral” series, Westminster Abbey and 
Chichester (each Is. 6d. net); and in the new “ Conti¬ 
nental Churches” series, Amiens (2s. 6d. net). 

We have found the books in Messrs. Newnes’s “ Our 
Neighbours ” series particularly good. We have had 
volumes on French, German, Russian, and Dutch life in 
town and country, and now comes Swiss Life in 'Town and. 
Country, written with freshness and evident knowledge 
by Mr. Alfred Thomas Story. Dipping at page 134 we find 
a pleasant account of Ticino, the home, par e.ccellence, of 
the Swiss waiter. It is pleasant to learn that many Tessi- 
nese do really return with their modest savings to spend 
under their own vines and fig-trees. “ You may see them, 
these returned wanderers, enjoying the aftermath of life 
not only in Tessin, but in Graubiinden also.” The volume, 
like its predecessors, is well illustrated. 

Mrs. De Salis’s A La Mode Cookery (Longmans, 5s. net) 
has for its motto Dr. Johnson’s “ Sir, 1 have eat of it and 
shall be happy to do so again,” and it is dedicated to Lady 
Audrey Buller. A feature of the book is its admirable 
coloured plates of choice dishes. Necessarily the proof of 
the recipes is in their eating ; we can only say that they 
make the mouth water for Veal Outlets ii la Donna Anna, 
Turbot a la Mosaique, Creme a la Coralie, and—for a 
tired reviewer—Brains au Gratin. 


Fiction. 


The Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Arrowsmith.) 

Ik we may use a phrase which has been somewhat seriously 
damaged by ignoble Use, there is a “charming old-world 
courtesy ” about this book, a faint and rare fragrance 
emanating from it, a mellow, a fine tone sounding through 
it.' And at the same time the brief story, with its French 
prisoners, and its Somersetshire gentlemen with names 
like Narcissus and Endymion, its faded heroine, Dorothea, 
of thirty-seven years, and its elaborate social ritual of 
courtly grace, is antique not only in matter but in manner. 
It seems to belong to the period when to express emotion 
freely was bad form. Mr. Quiller-Couch never permits 
himself to be overtly poignant, and even in episodes which 
offer genuine opportunities for the exhibition of “ power ” 
he refrains; he keeps a sedate calm, as who should say: 
“ I need go no further in intensity; you, with your delicate 
perceptions, your perfect appreciation of Dorothea’s 
quandary, would even resent a greater explicitness.” 
Indeed, Mr.Quiller-Couch’s own attitude towards Dorothea 
is astonishingly chivalrous—the very antithesis, for example, 
of Mr. George Moore's attitude towardshis unhappy Teresa. 
“ I pray you be gentle with Dorothea,” he says. “ Find,if you 
can, something admirable in this plain spinster keeping, at 
the age of thirty-seven, a room in her breast adorned' and 
ready for first love;-find it pitiful, if you must, that the 
blind boy should mistake his lodging; only do not laugh, 
or your laughter may accuse you in the sequel.” This is 
charming, and so is the-entire book. Nevertheless, the 
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author who is so particularly careful to keep his own 
emotions cool as Mr. Quiller-Couch is throughout this 
novel, cannot reasonably expect to raise the emotions of 
his readers to 212° Fahrenheit. The trifle is exquisite, but 
it is a trifle. It will not haunt the memory like some 
passionate vision of a Balzac. It is sweet enough^while 
it lasts. 


Scarlet and Hyssop. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann. 

6s.) 

Mr. Bbnson haB been looking upon Society during the years 
that have passed since he wrote Dodo, and he finds it very 
bad. In the Dodo days it was little worse than frivolous. 
But in Scarlet and Hyssop we enter a circle of butterflies 
which show not only the irresponsibility, but the promis¬ 
cuity of the insect tribe—a Society which spends its time 
between Park Lane, a house on the river, and Cairo, with 
the usual interludes of Ascot and Cowes, and so forth. Mr. 
Benson apparently knows his subject, and he certainly 
knows his literary manners, so that he would come decently 
out of even a bad novel. This is by no means a bad novel, 
though the plot is of the simplest, and there remains an 
unpleasant taste when it is swallowed. We have Lord 
Alstou—on the verge of the Cabinet—who has a long¬ 
standing intrigue with Mrs. Brereton—Mildred. Of this 
everybody is aware and tolerant—everybody but Lady 
Alston—Marie—his young and beautiful wife. What will 
happen when Marie finds out? And will Jim, who loved 
her when he was poor, and made a million in South Africa 
in two years, introduce a complication? Here is a scrap 
of conversation: 

“ Anyone may do precisely what he pleases, so far as I 
am concerned,” said Silly Billy, “ so long as it doesn’t per¬ 
sonally annoy me. So it’s true, is it?” 

Dear Marie ! ” observed' Mildred. “ You see they 
were engaged years and years ago. Marie told me so 
herself.” 

Billy Billy considered a moment. 

“ What have you quarrelled with her about ? ” ho 
asked, after a short pause. 

Mildred turned round. 

“ Now, how on earth did you guess that ? ” she asked. 

“ Pretty simple. You said, ‘ dear Marie '! in—well, in a 
tone. So the Snowflake is melting, you think ? ” 

That is the main interest of the story—will Marie melt? 
And it is the general subject of talk among the Society 
which, if you use the w ord ” wicked ” to it, “ simply stares.” 
In the midst of the web sits Lady Ardingly, commenting 
as a chorus and pulling the threads, an old woman in a pre¬ 
posterous wig, who knows all, tolerates most things, and 
tries to make the best of it. " Why is it you can always 
keep clean in the middle of that muck-heap?” asks Lady 
Ardingly, when the muck-heap has been scattered by a 
rather melodramatic accident in the Park, and Marie 
emerges with scarce a stain on the hem of her garment. 
" I believe in God,” she said. And Mr. Benson has made 
her quite as interesting as the rest, who believe only in 
money, Bridge, and the bnser passions. 


The <>/i)*>rt>tnixt. By G. E. Mitton. (Black. 6s.) 

This is in the main a political novel, though politicians 
are but men—when they are not women—and even rising 
young Parliamentarians, with an eye on the Treasury 
Bench, and vigorous young editors of morning papers have 
their weaker moments. So here politics are tempered by 
love and its counterfeits, and the four principals, two men 
and two women, play an interesting game, in the end a 
tragic game, of setting to partners. In the mere matter 
of writing, the story stands well above the average. The 
Opportunist was Hayne Blenheim, the man of ambition 
without.too many scruples. And his opportunity came 
when he was left alone downstairs with a despatch-bcxx 


and a key while waiting to see Lord Charles Maule, Secre¬ 
tary of State for War. He used the key, and he used the 
information the key unlocked by communicating it to the# 
Times, and thereupon jumping into Lord Charles’s place 
under a Radical Premier. Of course his cousin, Edward 
Damley, was at once suspected of having given the 
information away, as he was private Secretary to Lord 
Charles. So with Vera—a minx whose nerves take 
the place of a heart—and Heather, a good straight girl, 
an interesting complication is arranged, and we are carried 
swiftly through the makings of ministries and the breakings 
of hearts. The Russian conspirators who appear in tne 
later chapters are out of the picture and altogether 
absurd. Russian Nihilists do not worry themselves to 
shoot or blow to atoms a foreign minister who resents 
Russian aggression in Central Asia; nor has the Czar’s 
Government been suspected of using dynamite in diplo¬ 
macy. In one instance, too, the author uses a most unfor¬ 
tunate analogy: 

It would have been about as absurd to ask Lord Charles 
if he were sure of his facts as to ask St. Paul’s Cathedral 
if it were sure of its foundations. 

Dean and Chapter, with directors of tube railways, and 
correspondents of newspapers and leader writers have all 
been discussing the surety of St. Paul’s foundations. 


The Story of Eden. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The English novel is changing in character. Science and 
agnosticism are sending poetic justice to the rightabout. 
But we doubt if by this change the English novel grows 
less poetic: the contrary is the fact, we think. For poetic 
justice generally translated itself into crude violences or 
improper exposures. It respected no secrecy and would 
accept no compromise. Poetic justice must needs add to 
the shame of disobedience the terror of “ cherubims and a 
flaming sword which turned every way.” Dolf Wyllarde 
wisely dispenses with the cherubims and permits us to see 
what havoc forbidden fruit can work of itself in the sunny 
mind of a girl. The Eden is in South Africa, close to 
a military encampment; the time is prior to the war. 
The sharer of the forbidden fruit is “ ‘ a mighty proper 
man,’ with his scarlet and gold, his clinking spurs, his 
whole big form, decked as for a Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
his quiet swagger. There was nothing aggressive about 
Vibart save the unavoidable self-assertion of Nature’s 
triumph in making him.” His victory over the Margery 
of this story is an easy one, and is followed by her 
marriage with another man. Poetic justice cries that she 
be found out; the compassionate author wills otherwise, 
and makes our brother Boer an instrument in freeing her 
present from the past. She is not happy, or she would not 
quote one of the late Ernest Dowson’s most squalid lines 
with such feeling in the last chapter; but she is safe, and 
the weak are in love with safety. 

The story is unduly long, and the figure of a gushing 
boy-lover in the livery of Mars might have been spared; 
like the traditional robin redbreast, it will not wash. Yet 
is the story an outstanding one. The author, whose verse 
we know, has put perhaps more of the stuff of poetry in 
this her prose. There are passages of thought and colour 
here which gladden, and characters which interest, as the 
living only do. A light wit beams through the dialogue, 
which still remains conversational. On the whole, bravo! 
Dolf Wyllarde. 


Fan Fitzyerald. By H. A. Hinkson. (Chatto & Windus. 

6s.) 

’Ireland has had many yea re to wait for her Stevenson or 
Barrie. and even for her Ian Maclaren or Crockett ; for she 
has been strangely neglected, even bv such of her children 
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as Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Frankfort Moore. Mr. 
Hinkson’s Fan Fitzgerald is an Irish story from end to 
end; but it has none of the grip and force which made the 
House with the Green Shutters so horribly typical of one 
side of Scottish life. Such real merit as this story possesses 
—and it possesses some—lies outside the story, as it were. 
The plot is of the most conventional type, and could be ^ 
jotted down on a cuff between two stations on the Tube ' 
Railway. People don’t know their own minds, nor the 
minds of people opposed in sex but kindred of soul. So 
we have Dick Burke and Fan and Dr. Butler and Peggy 
and Macnamara and Edith dancing that figure in the 
Lancers in which no one gets his right partner till- the 
band plays the final bars. That is all very well if the 
storyteller keeps a surprise up his sleeve. But the prac¬ 
tised reader—and there are thousands of practised novel- 
readers—could issue the wedding-cards after reading the 
first few pages. Nevertheless, Mr. Hinkson, if weak in plot, 
knows'his scenery and surroundings; and. incidentally he 
has given a very amusing picture of a few square miles of 
Ireland—the armed friendship of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Methodist priests and ministers, the shiftless peasantry 
who resent being bothered with reforms, the love of horses 
and hospitality, and the pessimism tempered with humour. 
Many swift sketches of transient characters linger in the 
mind. For example, Mr. Roderick Macnamara—Ould Rody, 
as the country people called him: 

“ Your father ought to have made .your head when you 
were a boy,” the old man said, severely, as he handed the 
bread-and-butter to Burke. “ For the last forty years I 
never went to bed without having drunk seventeen 
tumblers of punch, and, thank God! I never grew fond 
of it.” 

There you have the gool old Irish gentleman in a sentence, 
and Mr. Hinkson sketches many other characters no less 
swiftly and convincingly. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Kate Bonnet. Bt Frank Stockton. 

There are many ways of treating the pirate in fiction, 
and in this, as in other literary experiments, Mr. Stockton 
has his own way—a way that no doubt many of his ad¬ 
mirers will find much to their liking. This story is 
especially the romance of a pirate’s daughter. Her name 
was Kate Bonnet. Her age was seventeen when the story 
opens, and she lived in the neighbourhood of Bridgetown, 
in the island of Barbadoes. The period is the early years 
of the eighteenth century. (Cassell. 6s.) 

I Crown Thee Kino. Bt Max Pemberton. 

A romantic historical novel passing in Sherwood Forest, 
and in London, with pictures. The narrative conies to us 
through “ Merry Master Miles, good bailiff of Kirkby-in- 
AshdaJe.” Mary had been Queen three years when Miles 
sat down to write his book. Ray the Outlaw is one of the 
chief characters. They called him King in Sherwood 
Forest, not by “ right of felony,” as Mary suggested in an 
interview with Ray, but “ by right of the love the people 
bear me.” A spirited story. Historical accuracy does not 
hamper Mr. Pemberton. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Silent Battle. Bt Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

Mainly theatrical, by the author of The Barn Stormers. 
Sentiment and melodrama are pleasantly mixed in these 
easily-read pages. The heroine is Winifred, leading lady 
at the Duke of Clarence’s Theatre. Many love her. Macaire, 
millionaire, was one of her suitors, and in the last chapter 


we are treated to a thrilling ride he made on a fifty-horse¬ 
power Panhard. He wanted to reach Gravesend before the 
Diavola sailed. But it was not to be. A good story. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s.) 

Plots. Bt Bernard Capes. 

This book is really a collection of short stories, some of 
which have appeared in magazines. On the title-page is a 
motto from “ Henry IV., Part II. ”: 

When we mean to build, we first survey the plot, then 
draw the model; 

And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the ereotion. 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Mr. Capes usually has a surprise for his readers. The 
surprise of this book is that following the last story comes 
an article on Plots, containing—plots. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Heroine from Finland. Bt Paul Waineman. 

A novel of Finnish life. The opening chapters are laid 
in Moscow during the coronation of the present Czar. The 
subject is fresh, and the treatment is fresh. “ I have 
learned to love your country,” said one of the characters. 
“ If people only knew the charm of a summer in Finland, 
how they would flock here.” To which Ebba made reply, 
“ Our country is like a hidden jewel; it only sparkles for a 
few. Crowds might spoil it.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Expatriates. Bt Lilian Bell. 

The Expatriates are Americans living in Paris. The story 
passes in the French capital, and it seems to be designed 
to “ show up ” the Frenchman. Mrs. Bell has not chosen 
a very pleasant set of characters, either American or 
French. There is a marquis who is about as unsavoury 
as a marquis in fiction can be. If this were really Paris we 
should agree with one of the Americans, who remarks at 
the end of the book: “Paris has been an eye opener. I 
want to shake the dust of this infernal town off my feet. 
I’ve got only one ambition left in life, and that is to get 
home.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Tales from Gorkt. 

Gorky is being overdone in this country. Here is another 
collection of his tales, with another biographical notice, 
and another portrait of the author. In this collection, 
the story, “ Twenty-six Men and a Girl,” which we re¬ 
viewed last week, reappears under the title, “ Twenty-six 
of Us and One Other.” The translation of the stories in 
this volume has been made by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain. 
(•Jarrold. 6s.) 

Casiubrbd. Bt Andrew Balfour. 

“ Cashiered ” is one of ten war tales contained in this 
volume. It is the story of a lieutenant, “ a product of the 
English public school and of Sandhurst, and what happened 
to him in the Boer War. “ A Tale of the Rails ” recalls 
a well-known model. Locomotives tell the story. A troop- 
horse also speaks. “ The Merry Mauser ” is narrated by a 
rifle. “ Being a magazine rifle, I am naturally inclined to 
be literary.” (Nisbet. 6s.) 

When the Dream is Past. Bt Eva Jameson. 

A pretty, unpretentious story of modern life. It opens 
in June, “with its roses and long, radiant days,” and 
describes a party at Lady Hardcastle’s house overlooking 
Rotten Row. Jack, Bernard, Ralph, Winifred, Mildred, 
Nancy, all play their parte, and the end is all right. “ Only 
you must be very patient with me, beloved, if I disappoint 
you. I should die if you were to stop loving me,” said 
Winifred. “ I shall never do that,” said Bernard, “ not in 
this world or in the next.” (Nisbet. 6s.) 
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The Nobody in History. 

Wb wish to draw attention, not in the way of criticism, but 
by rapid interpretation, to the remarkable book on Crom¬ 
well’s Army which Mr. Charles Harding Firth has written 
and Messrs. Methuen have this week published. The book 
owes its inspiration to the desire to get at the common 
denominator of history and everyday life. 

Who has not rebelled against those general terms 
and broad descriptions—however fine and just—under 
which, it is felt that, after all, the real humanities and 
lucidities of history are concealed 1 Of course the history 
of a great period must focus itself either on mass or on 
detail; it cannot do both. It may bring the charm of 
style and a genius for synthesis to bear on the mass, and 
use detail to point and illustrate the narrative. Gibbon 
wrote history in this manner. So, in their several ways, 
did Macaulay, Froude, and Green. But though detail so 
introduced may give life and suggestiveness to the story, 
it frequently brings its own puzzles. For it is there to 
explain something other than itself. From such banquets 
a man may rise with a keen and almost despairing hunger 
for the porridge of history. It is this hunger which, in 
the case of the Civil War in England, is satisfied by the 
book we have named. 

Mr. Frith haa shown us the nobodies of the Great 
Rebellion. Here are no wide treatment of CromiweU’s 
policy, no weighing of opposing motives, no broad 
descriptions of battle and debate. These are not 
Mr. Firth’s present business, though of these he has proved 
himself capable in a series of scholarly contributions 
to English history. But here, if you want them, are the 
blood and bones and grub and duds and cash and day- 
to-day life of the men who fought for Cromwell with pike 
and musket and culverin. From papers not hitherto 
explored and from a veritable library of known authorities 
Mr. Firth has “ put together,” as he modestly says, these 
actualities of the past. The result is a book to which 
we should pay a wretched compliment if we said that it 
is more interesting than the loudest-trumpeted historical 
novel in the market. 

For sheer illumination of its kind nothing could be 
more effective than the forty pages which Mr. Firth devotes 
to Cromwell’s infantry. We are there made to understand 
the duties of the pikemen and musketeers, who in the 
Civil War were in something like the proportions of one 
to two. Although the pike was in the minority, it was still 
the arm of the soldier’s choice. It was the dandy arm, 
but a man had need to be a giant rather than a dandy to be 
equal to it. To “ trail a pike ” was the gentlemanly 
thing. “ At push of pike ” was the acme of joyous war. 
Mr. Firth makes effective use of Shakespeare here. “ Art 
thou officer 1” asks Pistol of the King, who is in disguise 
on the night before Agincourt, “ or art thou base, common, 
and popular 1 ” v I am a gentleman of a company,” is 
Hany’s Teply. “ Traillest thou the puissant pike 1 ” asks 
Pistol. “ Even so.” The. pikemen were finer apd taller 


men than the musketeers. Mulvaney, on enlisting^ would 
have been made a pikeman, Ortheris would have been 
offered a musket. The pikeman’s armour, consisting of an 
iron combe-cap, a corselet for back and breast, a gorget for 
the throat, and tassets for the thighs, was very heavy; 
but Cromwell’s pikemen reduced these item® to two, the 
corselet and head-piece. Even then they were not to be 
envied on the march, and a Tommy Atkins of the period 
shrewdly contrasts the two typee from his own point of 
view. “ Add to these inconveniences, that to be put upon 
long and Quick Marches in hot Summer weather, with 
Armes oompleat as well as for Pike and Corselet (and 
Soldiers are subject, and liable to such duties), cannot but 
be wonderfully burthensome, and the more by reason of 
the excessive heat which he is forced to suffer, being (as I 
may so say) imprison’d in his Armes : whereas the Mqsque- 
teer marches with a great deale of liberty, and is free and 
open to the aire, which is no small benefit and happinesse 
to him hpon such occasions.” 

For the musket the match used was a cord made of 
tow and soaked in vinegar or the lees of wine. The kind 
of cord was not important, but there must be plenty of 
it ; hence, when Devizes was standing a siege by Waller in 
1643, and it was found that the match in store was insuffi¬ 
cient, Hopton, who commanded the garrison, ordered his 
officers “ to search every house in the town and to take 
all the bed cords they could find, and to cause them to be 
speedily beaten and boiled.” 

Heavy rain was dangerous to. a force of musketeers 
by damping the match. Fairfax was impeded in Corn¬ 
wall by the foul weather, wkiioh prevented the muskets 
being fired; and Sir James Turner puts down the defeat 
of the Scots in the Preston campaign to the same cause : 
“That summer was so excessively rainy and wet that it 
was not possible for us to keep one musket of ten fixed 
all the time we were in a body in England.” Not only 
did rain count; the wind was a factor too. We own that 
this is especially new to us. But it is at once explained 
when we remember that the musket was prodigal of 
smoke. Mr. Firth describes the operations necessitated 
by this and the action of the wind: 

A battle was usually preceded by a movement termed 
getting the wind of tbe enemy. Before Naseby, for in¬ 
stance, the Parliamentarians saw plainly the Royalists 
advancing to attack them, “ and the wind blowing some¬ 
what westwardly, by the enemy’s advance so much on 
their right hand it was evident he designed to get the wind 
of us,” which was accordingly met by a counter movement 
The object of this movement was to get Buch a position 
that the wind should blow the smoke of the enemy’s guns 
and muskets back upon his own troops, under cover of 
which he could be attacked with less loss. At Benburb, 
in 1646, one of the minor causes of the defeat of the Scots 
was that " the sun and wind was against them, and blew 
the smoke in their faces, so that for a little moment the 
musketeers could not see.” This moment the Irish pike¬ 
men utilised to make the charge which decided the fate of 
the battle. 

Whatever the state of weather the match used for muskets 
was dangerous, and volley firing w as rather like an orgie of 
chemical experiments. A spark would fire a rear-rank 
man’s musket too soon, and a front-rank would pay the 
penalty. “ At Edgehill,” says Sir Richard Bulstrode, “ a 
careless soldier, in fetching powder where a magazine was, 
clapped his hand carelessly into a barrel of powder with 
his match between his fingers, whereby much powder was 
blown up and many killed.” 

These are but a few points in one chapter of Mr. Firth’s 
tesselated history. His pages overflow with interesting 
facts and statements culled from everywhere, and often 
from manuscript sources not hitherto ; explored. One is 
aipazed, indeed, by the recovery of so much detail. What 
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he does for the Infantry Mr. Firth does with equal tho¬ 
roughness for the Cavalry and Artillery. In “ The Artil¬ 
lery ” we see guns loaded from barrels of powder placed 
behind the gun during action. “From the barrel, by 
means of a large iron ladle, the gun was charged, ahd 
between each discharge it was the business of one of the 
gun’s crew to cover the top of the powder-barrel, in order 
to prevent an explosion. Such accidents were not infre¬ 
quent, and at the siege of Beading in 1643 a gun was dis¬ 
abled, four men killed, and about a dozen others badly 
hurt by the blowing up of one of these barrels.” 

Not a whit less interesting are the chapters on “The 
Pay of the Army,” “The Commissariat,” “Clothing and 
Equipment,” “ Sick and Wounded,” “Discipline,” “ Religion 
in the Army,” and “ Politics in the Army.” The inside life 
of Cromwell's Army, as represented by all tb.ese subjects, 
is shown to us in the same extraordinary wealth of homely 
and' illuminating detail. You may pick up curious infor¬ 
mation in the mere turning of the pages. We arc in¬ 
terested to learn that at the Record Office, our neighbour 
in Chancery Lane, are hundreds of credit tickets, given 
to householders in lieu of payment when the Army was 
without ready cash. We learn that at Edgehill the two 
sides could not have distinguished each other had they 
not worn different coloured scarves. Only yesterday the 
suggestion was made that if the Boers plead that their 
donning of British uniforms (forbidden by the rules of war 
under penalty of death) is forced' upon them by their lack 
of other clothing, they should be compelled, under the 
same rules, to wear a distinguishing scarf. And here we 
may mention that a great deal of supervenient interest is 
lent to this book by its many bearings—some of them fan¬ 
ciful, perhaps, but others very real—on the present struggle 
in South Africa, 

It is startling to find that on Cromwell's staff there was 
a Scout-Master General. The mere apparition of that title 
on page 66 is a lesson, and if anything will bite it in it is 
the irony of the statement that “ This officer is peculiar 
to the English Army.” “I have known none of them, 
abroad,” says Sir James Turner. But the military books 
of the time throw abundant light on the duties of this high 
officer. He was to send out scouts every night and morn¬ 
ing, and to collect intelligence of all sorts. The Crom¬ 
wellian and Royal armies each employed a scout-master, 
and it was partly owing to this officer’s negligence that 
the King lost the battle of Naseby. Ruce, the scout¬ 
master, being sent by Prince Rupert to learn whether 
Fairfax was advancing, “in a short time returned with a 
lie in his mouth, that he had been two or three miles for¬ 
ward, and could neither discover nor hear of the rebels.” 
In the Parliamentary forces the Scout-Master General was 
not necessarily a soldier. One Downing, an Independent 
Minister, was Cromwell’s Scout-Master in Scotland, and in 
Ireland the office was filled by the “ late Bishop of Clog- 
her.” The Scout-Master received good pay—£4 a day— 
but out of this he liad to maintain two agents and a score 
of men. He had also to reconcile ns he could the dictates 
of military and moral duty. His business was to get in¬ 
formation—personally or through his men ; and some¬ 
times his conscience rebelled a little when he found that the 
service was dangerous to his soul as well ns to his body. 
“ I have not a few' times sighed,” wrote William Rowe to 
Cromwell, “ that men set to work by me have necessarily 
sinned, ar.d one or two complained thereof to me, and 
desired therefore the greater wages, which last never 
troubled me ; and of late the sufferings, maims, and injuries 
of some I have employed, have had their impression more 
than perhaps needed, but I have in both these respects a 
melancholy soul.” But, indeed, the opportunities for 
useful comparison or contrast between Cromwell's Army 
and Lord Kitchener’s are too numerous for mention. -Some 


of the methods in vogue in .the .'seventeenth century are 
of a,startling modernity. For example, in'1662, the 
Council of State sent 220 invalid soldiers to Bath “ for 
the recovery of their limbs and perfecting their cure.” 

Other. methods are just as (archaic: the custom^ for 
instance, when (several soldiers were condemned to be 
shot, to inflict the sentence on only one or two, and to 
allow the men to draw lots for their lives. One of the 
most poignant anecdotes in the book is concerned with 
this cruel nujrov. In 1649 three officers who had gone 
over to the Royalists were sentenced to death, and were 
ordered to draw lots to determine which one of them 
should suffer. “ By reason the prisoners were unwilling 
to draw their own destiny, three lots were given into 
the hand of a child ; on two of them was written: 1 Life 
given by God,’ and the other a blank. The child gave 
the first-to Colonel Powell, the second to Major-General 
Lauglieme, in both which life was written, and the third 
(being a blank) to Colonel Poyer.” Poyer was shot. 

Here we end. Our pur[ioee has been to draw attention 
to a most valuable evocation of the human and material 
units of a great war. 


Things Seen. 

Out. 

Strange things they had told me of the “ Bay,” and here 
at last we were bursting through it. A sense of something 
fearful, something disquieting, laid hold upon my heart. 
After the calm and intercourse of the Channel this 
boisterous waste repelled. It was almost as when one 
jumps from a height in the dark. Only the first day out 
yet the decks were awash ! The morrow was not to be 
thought of! I rose from my seat in the lee of the funnel, 
and staggered forward. The bow went up so that I saw 
the dim horizon as it were beneath our feet, then slowly it 
went back and the notched line lay level with the bridge. 

I clambered to the skeleton framework where the tarpaulin 
sheltered one to the breast. As far as eye could reach an 
endless turmoil. With lids half closed I watched, while the 
sudden rush and swish of waterf recoiling from our side in 
leaps, sang in the ears. Clinging to the rail I wondered at 
it all. The sharp clattering of rudder chains recalled toe. 
In a flash the daring of this battered nine-knot tratop 
stood revealed, and I looked down on streaming decks and 
admired. A luminous night overhead, with great white 
points of light forcing themselves upon the notice. Around 
' the limitless sea almost insufferable in its calm. I leaned 
over towards it, and the world was forgotten. England a 
lost land, home a dream, and the present hardly a reality. 
Our only hope the iron shell, underfoot, beating out its 
path in ignorance. The silence held one spellbound. 
Fascination of the endless flux beneath gripped the blood. 
A hand on the shoulder would have startled like a ghost. 
I seemed to be taking in long draughts of the stars and 
shapeless water as I breathed. A measured clank above, 
a hiss of steam sounded from below. I listened while it 
grew, and a voice called out somewhere followed by 
the quick mellow tongue of the bell. Midnight so soon! 
The stars grew oppressive, and I- turned to see a square of 
ruddy light spring into view. Striding towards it out of 
the dark I felt unaccountably happy. A cheery voice 
hailed me. I laughed a reply. Edgeways in door we 
faced each other. After a silence we passed inwards. 


Toast. 

There was the usual midday rush, and the waitresses- had 
more than thev could do to attend to the hungry and 
' clamorous throng. The man-sitting next to me ordered*a 
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cup of coffee, a boiled-egg, and hot buttered toast, and then 
began to read his evening paper. In about ten minutes, 
or so I reckoned it, the waitress brought him his cup of 
coffee. He thanked her politely, and reminded her about 
the egg and the toast. She assured him that they were 
coming immediately, -and he went on with his paper. 
Another ten minutes passed, and he came to the end of his 
paper, put it down, and sipped his coffee, keeping his eyes 
fixed in the direction of the counter. Presently the 
waitress approached our table and gave him his buttered 
toast. “ And the egg 1 ” he inquired, rather anxiously. “ I 
will bring it in a moment, sir,” she said. Again he com¬ 
posed himself to wait, picked up his paper, fluttered the 
ieaves to see if he had missed anything, and put it down 
again. Five minutes later the waitress again came 
towards us, empty-handed. *” Where is my egg ? ” he de¬ 
manded ; " this toast is cold now.” She apologised briefly 
and hurried off to give another man his bill. My neighbour 
looked scornfully at the uninviting plate before him, and 
as the waitress came within earshot he said : “ This is un¬ 
eatable now ; bring me another piece with the egg.” She 
nodded her head and vanished. After another five minutes 
she returned in triumph with the egg and some fresh toast. 
But the old piece was not to be wasted. Without a word 
she carried it off and set it before another man four tables 
away, who, not knowing its history, accepted it gratefully, 
and fell upon it with every sign of appetite. 


The Father of “ Dailies.” 

Two hundred years ago this week—to be precise, on 
March 11—was issued the first English daily paper. The 
Daily Vourant, as it was called, had its office “ next door 
to the King’s Arms tavern at Fleet Bridge.” Thus Fleet 
Street was the cradle, as it is now the “ hub ” of daily 
journalism. 

The proprietor of the Daily Courant was one E. Mallet, 
and it was perhaps characteristic of the man that he did 
not blow his trumpet above a whisper in making his ex¬ 
periment of a daily issue. Anyhow, within six weeks the 
Daily Courant had passed into the hands of another and 
stronger publisher. This was Mr. Samuel Buckley, whose 
business was at the sign of the Dolphin in Little Britain. 
Buckley was at once an arrived and a coming man. He 
was. owner of The Monthly lleyister, and he was to be the 
publisher of Steele and Addison’s Spectator. 

Where, precisely, did the King’s Arms tavern stand ? 
Mallet’s imprint says “at Fleet Bridge.” Fleet Bridge 
connected Fleet Street with Ludgate Hill in the many 
centuries during which, in varying states of purity, the 
Fleet ran sluggishly down to the Thames from Holborn. 
“ You have no river in London to compare with ours,” 
said a Parisian to Lord Petersham, waving his hand over 
the Seme. “ Oh yes, we have,” was thereply, “and we call 
it Fleet Ditch.” It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
neither in Strype’s edition of Stow’s Surrey (1720) nor in 
Hutton’s Xeir View of London (1708) is the existence of a 
King’s Arms tavern at this spot discoverable. It is 
possible that the King’s Arms was in 1702 on the 
point of disappearing. In the absence of exact infor¬ 
mation each comer of Ludgate Circus may put in its 
claim to have been the birth-place of daily journalism. 

Mallet seems to have had good ideas. His design was 
to publish eveiy day the news arriving from foreign parts 
without the padding indulged in by so many of the 
Gazettes, Posts, Intelligencers, and News Letters of the 
day. In a word, the proprietor of the first English daily 
paper was the first foe of prolixity in journalism, and the 
first friend of the busy man who wishes to gather the 
most important news-of the day with the minimum , of 
effort. 


Mallet’s advertisement ran : 

This Courant (as the title shows) will be published 
daily: being designed to give all the material news as 
soon as every Post arrives: and is confin’d to half 
the Compass: to save the Fublick at least half the 
impertinences of ordinary News-Papers. 

And assuredly the readers of the Daily Courant got brevity 
if they did not get wit. The paper consisted of a single 
sheet of the size of a half-sheet of foolscap, or deed paper, 
with print on one side only. But accuracy was also pro¬ 
mised, and accuracy was a novelty in an age when naws 
travelled no faster than a sailing-ship, and was seldom 
purer than the smoke-laden air of the City coffee-houses. 
Even between the time of the arrival of news in the 
Thames and its dissemination in a trustworthy form, there 
would elapse days during which the needy news writer 
pieced out his hearsays and inventions unchecked. Defoe’s 
bogus yet minutely circumstantial account in Mint's 
Journal of July 15, 1718, of the blowing up and total 
disappearance of the island of St. Vincent was but a 
masterly specimen of the methods of the day. These 
were cleverly touched off by Addison, in the Tatler. 
After professing the honour conferred on him by his 
connection with the “ news-writers of Great Britain, 
whether Postmen or Postboys,” he goes on to compare the 
achievements of these gentlemen with the soldiery. “ They 
have taken more towns and fought more battles. They 
have been upon parties and skirmishes where our armies 
have lain still, and given the general assault to many a 
place when the besiegers were quiet in their trenches. They 
have made us masters of several strong towns many 
weeks before our generals could do it, and completed 
victories when our greatest captains have been content to 
come off with a drawn battle.” 

Against journalism of this heroic order Mallet set his 
face; but the conditions under which he proposed to 
supply London witli trustworthy foreign news would be 
laughed at to-day. His method was simply to translate 
the Continental newspapers. And “ for an assurance that he 
will not, under pretence of having private intelligence, im¬ 
pose any addition of feigned circumstances to an action, 
but give his extracts fairly and impartially, at the begin¬ 
ning of each article he will quote the foreign paper from 
whence 'tis taken.” This was the best that a London editor 
could do for his readers two hundred years ago this week : 
the idea of obtaining genuine foreign intelligence of his 
own does not seem to have occurred to Mallet, whose 
modesty also led him to announce that he should give no 
comment in his paper, but only matter of fact, being con¬ 
vinced, as he said, that “ other people have sense enough 
to make reflections for themselves.” That, indeed, is 
true; but the history of daily journalism has shown that 
people like their newspaper to start the argument. 

The first of daily papers appeared while shadows lay 
deep on England. Only three days before, King William 
III. had died after a fall from his horse, and the war in 
Flanders was demanding the closest attention of the 
Government. So that in its second number (March 12) 
the Daily Courant had two brief dramatic announcements. 
The first was this : 

When the King’s body was laid out, there was a bracelet 
about his right arm, with his Queeu's wedding-ring on it. 
He was open’d on Tuesday morning, his brain was in very 
good order, but there was hardly any blood left in the body, 
and his lungs were very bad. 

The second ran : 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Marlborough is 
declared Captain-General of the Forces in England and 
Holland. 

On. March 20 the Courant informed its readers that at a 
Privy Council held at the Cockpit, Whitehall, arrangements 
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had been made that “ his late Majesty’s Corps should be 
privately Interred, that a statue on horseback should he 
set up to his memory, and a monument erected for Him 
and the late Queen.” Meanwhile, Marlborough had sailed 
to the wars. 

Two hundred years ago this week London’s only daily 
paper contained no advertisements. These, however, were 
added by the new proprietor, Samuel Buckley, on April 22. 
They consisted almost entirely of advertisements of new 
books, such as A Modest Inquiry Concerning the Opinion 
of Guardian Angels. Buckley was a man of vigour and 
substance. John Dunton, the loquacious, describes him as 
“an excellent linguist; understands the Latin, Freii.n, 
Dutch, and Italian tongues, and is master of a great de n 
of wit. I hear he translates out of the foreign papers him¬ 
self.” 

The Daily Courant cost a penny, but later Buckley 
arranged that early news could be obtained for twopence. 
In the issue of September 21, 1705, it is announced that 
“ the news of every post-day’s Courant is constantly printed 
with the news of the day before on a sheet of writing paper, 
a blank being left for tho convenience of sending it by the 
post, and may be had for 2d.” 

Some arts, like that of printing, seem to have been born 
full-grown; others have early attained their proudest de¬ 
velopment ; but it is the natural destiny of journalism to 
progress with the Progress of which it is the chronicle. 
Hence two hundred years separate the hired fishing smack, 
which in 1702 would put out from Harwich to take and 
bring back news, from the cable messages which in 1902 
are poured upon an editor’s desk faster than he can read 
them by the electric light. Yet daily journalism still puts 
forth its strength most visibly and impressively near the 
spot where it was bom. On the same ground stands the 
obelisk to that champion of a free Press, John Wilkes, and 
below it—symbol of the old putrid tide of corrupted news 
and subsidised comment—the Fleet river runs coldly and 
darkly to the Thames. 


Concerning Favourites. 

Evkrtonb knows the Lubbock library of the “ Hundred 
Best Books.” Lord Avebury, .in an improving mood, sat 
down to draw' up a list of the aristocrats of literature. 
Not otherwise, one is fain to believe, does the proper 
functionary of State compose his list of guests to be invited 
to a Court concert or ball. Certain books, like certain 
people, are hoff&hig, as the Germans say—they have the 
entrie conferred by privilege of birth or wealth. But as 
well might the lover of human kind select his friends by 
their precedence in Burke as the lover of books fill his 
shelves with Lord Avebury’s elect. A Lubbock library 
composed of Lord Avebury’s real favourites in literature 
would be a house-party worth entertainment. The banker 
who invented bank holidays, the entomologist who studies 
“ the pleasures of life,” is a man whose taste in reading 
might extend the limited horizon, of the majority of his 
fellows. But I suspect that not many of the “ hundred 
best books” are invited to a seat by his hearth. 

Most of us conceal our favourites, sometimes to de«eive 
ourselves, more often in order to delude others. This 
habit, whether wilful or self-conscious, accounts for the 
otherwise notable fact that there is only one anthology 
of lyric verse which is satisfactory to most readers. The 
difficulty is that, except with a few giants of intellect, the 
greatest authors are seldom the favourite authors. The 
reader who should claim the Lubbock library as his pet 
collection pf tame books would be a hundred times a giant. 
Mr. Gladstone made a pet of Homer (a German scholar 
once assured me that “ his Homerising was as weak as 
his Home Rule ”), but even Mr. Gladstone’s powers would 
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have shrunk from adding the rest of the ninety-nine to his 
nursery of foster-children. “ Who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat ” is true of all kinds of culture. 

Our real favourites in literature are the writers who 
come nearest to expressing our most private hopes, joys, 
and fears. There is a passage in Mr. Anstey’s Giant’s Robe 
(a favourite of my own, by the way) in which Mark Ash- 
bum, when his triend is reported dead, “ began to read 
‘ In Memoriam ’ again, with the idea of making that the 
key-note for his emotions, but the passionate yearning of 
that lament was pitched too high for him, and he nevei; 
finished it.” There we have the truth of the matter. Our 
favourites in literature are the writers who strike the 
key-note of our own emotions, and most of us, if cross- 
examined on oath, would agree with a candid lady of my 
acquaintance that Shakespeare and Milton and the rest of 
the “ best books ” are pitched too high for common needs. 
It was in an omnibus the other day that I heard a superior 
shop-assistant assure the pretty girl in his company that 
Goethe was his favourite author. The girl valiantly 
struggled to rise to the height of that confession: “ Yes, 
he reminds me of Hall Caine,” was her timid reply, and 
criticism paused agape. The conversation was continued on 
stilts, and tags of University Extensionism were scattered 
on the floor of the omnibus. It. may or may not be a 
good thing to encourage this novel kind of love-making 
by itinerant lecturers on the humanities, but my shopj 
assistant was plainly the victim of his own vanity in 
claiming Goethe as his pet. He could repeat why Goethe 
was great, he had never felt the poet’s greatness; in hia 
business of gelling yards of tape he had never had the 
Devil for a customer. 

Meanwhile, we are generally content to judge by the| 
shop-assistant’s standard. Shakespeare is the greatest 
writer, therefore Shakespeare is our favourite; Ibsen is 
greater than Shakespeare, therefore let Ibsen reign in- 
. stead. But an investigation honestly conducted to a per¬ 
fectly truthful end would reveal very different results. 
Only one who did not care at all would have the courage 
to tell the truth. For the inquisition of the income-tax 
collector is a mild domiciliary visit compared with the 
effort of candour required to satisfy the seeker for the 
favourites of literature. The bookshelves .of our dearest! 
friends, honourable men ex hypothesi, are corrupt and 
venal at this point. I know a man whose taste in letter* 
is above reproach, and whose library displays the standard 
authors, for use rather than for show, reinforced by a 
choice collection from the byways of bookland, both ancient 
and modern. But he knows, and I know, and he knowa 
that I know, that his favourite reading in poetry is tha 
work of a comparatively unknown writer, whose slim, 
volume he hides in a dark comer of his bookshelves, open¬ 
ing it seldom because he has the contents by heart, and 
whose name, if it occurs in conversation, he conscientiously 
runs down. He knows, and I know, and he knows that l 
know, that the verses in question are too intimate and 
near to him, too literal a t ranscript of feelings that are not 
public property. To confess their appeal to him would 
be to invite the daws. His critical faculty is awake to their 
imperfection as great poetry; his preference for them in 
independent of his trained appreciation of true distinction 
in literature. They belong to the individual which perishes, 
and not to the universal which survives. 

Happy they whose taste and experience are conjugated 
in the categorical imperative, who can truthfully assert 
that in the works of the greatest writers they strike thet 
key of their own emotions. The man does not live who 
can claim the “ hundred best books ” as his favourites, but. 
even on lower nlanes of feeling there are moods that thrill 
at the right moments—moods of moral elevation, which! 
respond to Bacon in the Essays, moods of austerity dis¬ 
solved in joy to which we can rise with! Wordsworth, 
spacious moods for the seventeenth century, modish mooda 
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for the eighteenth, Attic moods, and Augustan. But each 
of us, we may surmise, has his secret book in its hiding 
place, in which his personal experience finds express conso¬ 
lation in language that his own lips could not mould, and 
hence we adopt my shop-assistant’s .schedule, and return 
a conventional favourite when the interrogation becomes 
too inquisitive. 

And this leads to two conclusions; or, rather, to one 
conclusion with two faces. There is no more illusory 
adage in all the contradictory resources of proverbial 
philosophy than the prohibition to quarrel about tastes. 
Justice, not taste, is wanted in dealing with literary excel¬ 
lence. When the two coincide we shall get the Aristides 
of letters, and can shut him up with the “ hundred best 
books.” Meantime, let us go on quarrelling about tastes, 
as men have quarrelled since speech began, for no better 
guide has been invented to the mutual understanding of 
character. But through our quarrel let us remember 
that taste and judgment are two things, of which the 
first is a question of instinct and the second of train¬ 
ing. So that — to conclude the conclusion — the 
superior people who declare that English literature should 
not be taught because it spoils the taste for reading 
English, or that the best books should win their own way 
to the affection of commonplace readers, are preaching 
foolishness and blindness. It is with books, as with men: 
we make friends by sympathy, not by judgment. Most of 
us cannot “live up to” the few great men or women of 
our acquaintance. We admire or revere them from afar, 
but we put off the burden of their liking because of the 
demands that it would make on us. We call them easily 
“ remote,” or “ lacking humanity,” or “ unnatural,” be¬ 
cause the air of their table-lands of prospect strikes cold 
on our own dinner-table lands. Yet if we are not wholly 
material, if our judgment is trained to appreciate them, 
we watch their passage with a sigh. We, too, like the 
child in Mrs. Meynell’s verses, have stood at the parting 
of the ways, but, most of us, unlike him, have chosen the 
“ river’d meadow-land ”: 

To the mountain leads my way. If the plains are green 
to-day, 

These my barren hills are flushing faintly, strangely, 
in the May, 

With the presence of the Spring among the smallest 
flowers that grow. 

But the summer in the snow ? 

And to the majority that question decides the issue. We 
shirk the summer in the snow, and when they who tread 
the heights come down to our own snug valley the doom 
of the child overtakes them: 

And if e’er you should come down to the village or the 
town, 

With the cold rain for your garland, and the wind for 
your renown, 

You will stand upon the thresholds with a face of dumb 
desire, 

Nor be known by any fire. 

So it is with the excellent books. Unless we consciously 
choose to spend our summer in the snow, we shall never 
appreciate them at their right worth. It is we, not they, 
who are “ unnatural ” and “ remote ”—we with our broken 
sentences and our half-formed ideas, we who are content 
to know only the surface of things, who speak and act 
without once realising the truth that, behind our daily 
occupation, beyond the business of the market and the 
pleasure of the circus, there lies an unexplored' world of 
beauty and truth, a world of complete satisfaction for the 
highest human capacity, a world from which to derive 
courage and hope and faith to help us in this world we 
live in. To leave the choice of good books to the untrained 
instinct of the child, to deny that literature is teachable, 
is to set a cockney on the Alps without a guide. 

Laurie Magnus. 
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An Examination and a Plea. 

Is it possible nowadays to approach a question that may 
very easily stir the passions of men, more or less careless 
about matters of literary beauty, but somewhat con¬ 
servative, somewhat bigoted perhaps as to what appears to 
have received the sanction of religious usage—is it possible 
to approach a question such as this from a purely literary 
point of view, to ignore steadfastly all aspects of it other 
than that of the mere perfection of words—the expressions, 
apart from the thought. It ought to be. And in a paper 
such as the Academy I think it is. At least the attempt 
is worth making. 

It is then entirely from the point of view of letters—of 
style if you will—that I propose to examine the English of 
the Catholic Prayer-books. It is a matter of more import¬ 
ance than may appear at first looking into it. Allowing 
from the very beginning the perfection and beauty of the 
Latin, almost the sufficiency of that, it is a pity that the 
rendering of the Prayers and Canticles of the Offices and 
Hours, and in a lesser degree of the Liturgy also, falls so 
far short of that perfection, becomes indeed, in comparison 
with those sonorous antique sentences, something common 
and unworthy, and from the very first under sentence of 
death. 

To illustrate what I mean, I will begin with the Pater¬ 
noster : That it can be rendered in English with at least an 
equal beauty and perfection to the Latin is, it seems to me, 
beyond doubt. For English is particularly adapted to 
express religious emotion and deep feeling of any sort, 
perhaps because of a certain seriousness, a sombreness not 
to be found in any southern tongue, save only perhaps in 
Attic Greek. It was with a full realisation of this that the 
Paternoster was rendered in English so long ago with a 
perfection that it is impossible to make more perfect, with 
a sense of English that it is perhaps impossible to feel 
nowadays. It is therefore with surprise, and certainly not 
without regret, that one finds to-day a less perfect version 
of it in the Catholic Prayer-books: 

Old Catholic Prayer-book 

Versioh. Version. 

Our Father which art in Our Father who art in 

Heaven. Heaven. 

Again, I repeat, this is a question simply of letters. In 
the mind of the scholar and student of English there can 
be no doubt for a moment which is the more perfect 
version. But if this were all, the change of a relative, one 
would scarcely desire to draw attention to it; but it is not 
all, there is worse behind. If the Canticles are examined 
even worse faults will be found. Faults that are the more 
inexcusable in that the changes are simply wanton, and 
do not affect the meaning m the smallest degree; and 
because it is short I will take for an example the “ Bene- 
dictus,” one of the most lovely of all those hymns that the 
Church 11333 in her Offices; ani I think it will be 
allowed by all men of letters at least that every change 
from the old English rendering is a change for the worse: 

Old Catholic Prayer-book 

Version. Vkrsion. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, for He hath visited and Israel, for He hath visited and 
redeemed His people. wrought redemption for His 

people. 

And hath raised up a mighty And hath raised up a Horn 
salvation for us: in the house of Salvation for us in the 
of His servant David. house of His servant David. 

As He spake by the mouth As he spake by the mouth 
of His Holy Prophets, which of His Holy Prophets, who 
have been since the world have been from the begin- 
began. ning. 

That we should be saved That He would save us from 
from our enemies and from our enemies, and from the 
the hands of all that hate us. hand of all that hate ub. 
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To perform the mercy pro¬ 
mised to our forefathers, and 
to remember His Holy Cove¬ 
nant. 

To perform the oath which 
He aware to our forefather 
Abraham, that he would give 
us. 

That we, being delivered 
out of the hands of our 
enemies, might serve Him 
without fear, 

In holiness and righteous¬ 
ness before Him, all the days 
of our life. 

And Thou, Child, shalt be 
called the Prophet of the 
Highest, for Thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to 
prepare His ways. 

To give knowledge of salva¬ 
tion unto His people for the 
remission of their Bins. 

Through the tender mercy 
of our God whereby the day- 
spring from on high hath 
visited us. 

To give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death: and to guide 
our feet into the way of peace. 


To perform mercy to 6ur 
forefathers and to remember 
His Holy Covenant. 

The oath which He sware to 
Abraham our father, that He 
would grant to us. 

That being delivered out of 
the hands of our enemies we 
might serve Him without fear. 

In holiness and justice 
before Him all the days of our 
life. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Through the tender mercy 
of our God, in which the Day¬ 
spring from on High hath 
visited us. 

To enlighten them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow 
of death: to direct our feet 
into the way of peace. 


- That “ direct our feet ” is but a more flagrant example 
than usual perhaps, of the carelessness of the Church for just 
English. Already to her hand there lay in all its per¬ 
fection the sixteenth century version. But because may 
be that version was in use in the Established Church and 
among the Protestants, she gave up her right, which was 
at least as good as that of anyone else, and contrived 
another translation, which has naturally fallen far short of 
the perfection of the first natural attempt. 

And these are but examples of what has happened all 
through the Psalms, the Offices, the Hours, and, to some 
extent, in the Liturgy itself. Compare, for instance, the 
old rendering of “ Te Deum Laudamus ” with that in the 
present day Catholic Prayer-books, and it is necessary to 
admit that the older version is incomparably finer. Com¬ 
pare the old versions of the Nicene Creed or the old 
“ Venite,” “ De Profundis,” the Collects and the “ Magnifi¬ 
cat” with new—everywhere the modern English is less 
beautiful than the old, everywhere the new version repels 
one, and without in the smallest degree rendering the 
sense of the Latin more clearly. 

Is it not time to reconsider the position ? Shall there be 
a grand new Cathedral in Westminster, and the people 
who shall go there be encouraged to pray in bad English, en¬ 
couraged therefore to love bad English passionately in the 
end, as the words and sentences come back to them as 
those whereby they have most nearly approached to God ? 

I have heard it said by those who having been born in 
the Established Church have nevertheless, it may be late in 
life, submitted themselves to her who has perhaps 
been “ long sought after and tardily found”—that one of the 
things they miss most profoundly is that' language, that 
speech of the sixteenth century. I do not wonder at it when 
I remember those splendid and virile phrases, “ The glory of 
Thy Name,” “ He hath raised up a mighty salvation for 
us,” and the rest. But she who for more than a thousand 
years has not altered a single word of the Canon, who has 
so cherished her own language, which none speak save in 
her presence, whose sons have so magnificently com¬ 
posed for her the “ Salve Regina ” with its wonderful 
exclamatory titles, and the incomparable Litany of 
Loretto, has had so little care for the beauty of our 
vernacular as really to be almost contemptuous of it. 
There can be no reason for this carelessness. Will not 


some firm of publishers issue a Catholic Prayer-book with 
the older version of the Psalms and Canticles at least ? I 
feel sure Cardinal Vaughan could not but give it his 
imprimatur. It would be well done. A real gain in its 
way to the race, at least to that portion of it which in 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the lesser Britains 
beyond the seas is in real danger of losing all sense of the 
finest flavour of their mother-tongue under the enormous 
pressure of America, who it would seem will really one 
day rob us of our birthright. 

Edward Hutton. 


A Judge on Trial. 

“ Lawtbrs,” once said Disraeli, “ always tell you the things 
you don’t want to know.” But for once it seemed the 
tradition was to be broken, and a lawyer’s collection of the 
obiter dicta of the late Lord Watson promised amusement 
and instruction. Gleanings from the Wisdom of Lord 
Watson was the title of the collection, and R. M. William¬ 
son, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Aberdeen, the style and title 
of the collector. Vague and pleasant memories of other 
such gleanings occurred—a volume entitled Wit and 
Wisdom of Sydney Smith, which excited thoughtful laugh¬ 
ter in our youth; the Table Talk of Coleridge, which con¬ 
tains so much plain sense and so much magnificent ab¬ 
surdity. The list is a long one if fully set forth, for surely 
no man of distinction in law, literature, or the pulpit could 
spend a long life without giving the observant note-taker 
something' to remember, something to jot down, which 
should turn a flash-light upon some corner of life. Lord 
Watson was distinguished enough. No Scottish judge 
within the last quarter of a century has held a higher place 
in the estimation of his fellows: he was a Lord Justice of 
Appeal, and as an acute diviner of men and interpreter of 
law he had few, if any, superiors. Therefore we picked up 
this volume of gleanings in the sure hope of finding some of 
those trenchant asides which have immortalised Lord Jus¬ 
tice Bowen outside the Law Courts, or at least some of those 
remarks with which Mr. Justice Darling relieves the tedium 
of even-handed justice and punctuates business with 
“ laughter.” But alas for the vanity of human wishes and 
the decoitfulness of titles! We open the book, lean back 
for enjoyment, and read at random : . 

An easement is a mere burden upon the proprietary 
right of the owner in fee. It may consist either in 
restraining, for the benefit of the dominant tenement, 
certain uses which its owner might otherwise make of the 
servient land. 


Is this a joke? We turn back to the title-page, and Mr. 
Williamson, advocate, Aberdeen, glowers at the question. 
We refer to the Introductory Note, and read: I can 
scarcely imagine a more profitable task for a lawyer to set 
himself than to rend through, in his spare moments, the 
opinions delivered by some judge of eminence.” Mr. 
Williamson is not joking. He lias lured us into an arm¬ 
chair with the promise of fun. We expected to see a judge 
at play, giving judgments with his tongue in his cheek, and 
measuring the universe against the Court of Session and 
the House of Lords. But Mr. Williamson, advocate, Aber¬ 
deen, disappoints us, and tells us the things about Lord 
Watson that we “don’t want to know-.’’ We know the 
ponderous platitudes of the Bench, and as we have listened 
we have longed to give burlesque a chance in real life, 
and to put a capable middle-aged married woman into 
the judge's wig—the precise shade and pattern would, of 
course, be at the discretion of the wearer—and ask her 
to settle the matter out of hand and with such native wit 
as God has given her. But perhaps the bitterness of 
disappointment induces unfairness, for it is, of course, 
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unfair to complain that Mr. Williamson has done what 
he intended to do instead of what we, in our blindness, 
thought he was doing. We may hold that, from the point 
of view of the student of human nature, the eminent man, 
having done his appointed task and gone home with his 
wages, is especially interesting when he forgets his emi¬ 
nence and speaks at large on men and things. We would 
like to know what Lord Watson in his slippers thought of 
the bookmaker in all his significations, What was Lis 
opinion of golf, and whether he thought Barry Sullivan 
or Henry Irving the greater actor. The answers to those 
three questions would set us at ease with Lord Watson, 
and there is no doubt that somewhere and to someone he 
said what he thought about these things, for Lord Watson 
was never afraid of the consequences of his opinions. 
Similarly, when Lord Salisbury’s wisdom at some distant 
date is collected into a volume, the editor, if he be wise, 
will not worry about the conduct of the Berlin Congress, 
or any of the towering solemnities in which Lord Salis¬ 
bury has been engaged. He will fasten upon such obiter 
dicta as the argument to prove that the multiplication of 
public-houses does not lead to increased drinking. For 
though he has forty bedrooms at his disposal, argued 
Lord Salisbury by a dazzling analogy, he does not feel 
tempted to sleep any longer than the man who has one. 
That is one of the casual remarks that turn the flashlight 
both ways on the subject and on the speaker. But Mr. 
Williamson, advocate, Aberdeen, does not look to such 
remarks for wisdom: 

In my opinion the intention of the Legislature must 
be inferred from the language which it has used. 

This is printed solemnly as a pearl of wisdom, but the 
meanest swine before whom it is cast will suspect that 
every hair on Lord Watson’s wig was quivering with irony 
when he said that in answer to a confused barrister, who 
suggested that the intention of the Legislature might be 
inferred from the colour of the paper on which the bill 
was printed. Again, a bewildered finger turns the pages 
—there are less than eighty of them—and meets this: 

Every party to a trial by jury lias a legal and consti¬ 
tutional right to have the case ho has made, either in 
pursuit or in defence, fairly submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of that tribunal. 

This remark, made in re Bray v. Fold, 1890, strikes Mr. 
Williamson as a revelation. The suburban trains every 
morning for the last fifty years have rung with its import. 
Mr. Williamson lias the lawyer’s defect badly, and tells 
us precisely the things about Lord Watson that we don’t 
want to know. For the man is always more amusing, 
more informing, and more human than the official. 

Drama. 

Thursday at the Theatre. 

In the afternoon I went to the Coronet Theatre to hear 
M. Gustave Larroumet lecture on the modern French 
drama. M. Larroumet is that curious type, unknown over 
here, the professor as dramatic critic. He lectures at the 
Sorbonne, he is a member of the Institut, he is Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academic des Beaux-Arts, and lie is also 
the dramatic critic of Le Temps, where he has taken the 
place left vacant by the death of Francisque Surrey. He 
lias written a linok on Racine, and another book on Mari¬ 
vaux ; lie lias published volumes of literary and dramatic 
criticism, and criticism 1 of painting ami sculpture. lie 
knows the literatures of many countries ; lie has travelled, 
observed, and, as we have seen, lectured. And he has 


opinions. He believes, for instance, that there are cer¬ 
tain wicked abstractions, Wagneriem, Tolstoyism, Ibsen- 
ism, which must be vigorously opposed, as well as certain 
artists, Wagner, Tolstoy, Ibsen, who have, at all events, 
some technical merits as well as serious errors of sub¬ 
stance. He believes that Nordau has explained, on his 
theory of degeneration, “ the Vogue of M. Verlaine,” and 
why "M. Maeterlinck was famous among us for several 
months.'’ He believes that Richepin and Rostand have 
revived French poetry ; he believes that Tennyson was a 
symbolist; he believes many other things. In his lecture 
he chose discreetly from among his beliefs, and in many 
parts of it was admirably sane and sober, and dis¬ 
criminated carefully between the qualities of Scribe, 
Augier, and Dumas fils, and between the qualities of M. 
Brieux and M. Hervieu. He began by dismissing Romanti¬ 
cism as an accident, a deviation, a mere French Revolu¬ 
tion. Hugo and the others were condemned by their 
poetic vision to see life unsteadily, and to see it in parts. 
However, “M. Scribe,” as, with some excess of polite¬ 
ness, they were accustomed to call him, set all that to 
rights by inventing /’ intrigue. Scribe, “tin homme 
de gknie, incontestablement,” began the modern drama; 
Augier, Dumas fils, and Sardou added realism of detail to 
his method of bewildering theatrical dexterity, and' all 
went well until the arrival of another “ accident,” the 
accident of 1870-71. A new direction began to be 
seen; in the novel the school of Naturalists had invented 
a new form of art, buit Flaubert, Zola, and Daudet (whom 
M. Larroumet prefers for his “ charm ”), failed in their 
attempt to transport the Naturalistio novel, just as it 
was, to the stage. It was Henri Beoque who, almost acci¬ 
dentally, invented the new form for Naturalism at the 
theatre. “Les Corbeaux” and “La Parisienne” were 
taken straight out of his own life, his own experience : he 
painted life grey because be saw it grey; he was pitiless 
towards humanity because he had found no pity in men 
and women ; he subordinated plot to the exact rendering 
of fact because lie had not come out of any theutrical 
training-school. Just then Antoine founded the Theatre- 
Libre, the young men of the cabarets of Montmartre 
added a little bitter gaiety to tills sad and sordid 
realism, and the new formula was at work. First came 
Jules Lemaitre, with “ Revoltee ” : then Georges de Porto- 
Riclie, with “ Amoureuse ” : then Henri Lavedan, with his 
dialogues in “ La Vie Parisienne,” and his brilliant theatri¬ 
cal success ; then Brieux, with “ Blanchette ” (which was to 
be followed by “ La Robe Rouge ”) ; then Hervieu, with 
“ Les Paroles Restent,” “ Le* Tenailles,” “ La Course du 
Flambeau ” (which seems to M. Larroumet ” one of the 
finest things in all dramatic literature ”), and “ L'Enigme,” 
which we were seeing the other week ; finally, Capus, the 
one optimist, with “La Veine” and “Les Deux Fcolos.” 
At the end M. Larroumet talked a little about “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” whioh his audience seemed te recognise with a 
start of delight, and “ L’oiseau bleu” and “ l’ideal ”• were 
mentioned. Then, with a hope for the return of more 
cheerfulness and more plot, the lecture came to an end. 
It had been interesting ; it gave one some solid information, 
and suggested the limitations of the professor as dramatic 
critic. The afternoon had lieen profitably spent. 

In the evening, after the briefest interval, I found myself 
at the St. James’s Theatre, where Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
first play, " Paolo and Francesca,” was at last, after its 
long delay, to be given. Let me say at once that it was 
riven admirably, that it was given as a poetic play should 
he given. Mr. Alexander has perhaps never attempted a 
more ambit ions piece of acting: I cannot think of any sig¬ 
nificant moment in which lie did not seem Ionic to lie doing 
exactly as the author meant him to do. If his part was 
lather a series of detached moods than the realisation of a 
single character, that was Mr. Phillips' fault, not Mr. Alex- 
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under's. And Miss Robins as Lucrezia acted with no less 
care and intelligence; she did all she could to transform 
11 melodramatic part into a tragic part. Miss Evelyn Mil¬ 
lard as Francesca looked and moved and spoke beautifully : 
she made pictures whenever she crossed the stage. Mr. 
Ainley as Paolo had the necessary good looks, and, though. 
a little stiff and a little sulky at times, embodied the 
character as we find it in the book not altogether in¬ 
adequately. He was rhetorical, but so is the part: he fell 
into attitudes, but so does the part; he spoke to the audi¬ 
ence rather than to Francesca, but so the part insists on his 
speaking. For, there is no doubt, in all this beuutiful 
talking and moving, in these picturesque scenes which look 
so well on the stage, there is no real life, no real dramatic 
life, but always, in the fatal sense, “ literature.” The 
fundamental human probabilities are not observed; the 
whole structure, with its elegance and charm, is built on an 
unsound basis. I veiy rarely happen to see a newspaper, 
but I did happen to see the " Morning Post ” on the day 
after this performance, and I was struck by the sagacity of 
the long notice which I found there. It was an Analysis of 
the human probabilities of the piece, and it showed clearly 
and without prejudice, allowing for merit wherever merit 
was to be found, that the piece was constructed entirely 
with a view to effectiveness, superficial effectiveness, on 
the stage, and not according to the variable but quite cup- 
turable logic of human nature. I found piyself in agree¬ 
ment with almost every word of the notice, and I thought 
how wise it was to take the play just on those grounds, to 
examine it where its real strength or weakness was bound 
to reveal itself. Take any separate scene/and you will find 
that it has merits; no, not quite any scene, but many of 
the scenes. Then examine that scene as a natural or pro¬ 
bable occurrence, as a scene made by the characters who 
appear in it, and not made to show them off on a certain 
chosen side. Take, for instance, the scene in the drug- 
seller's shop. That was very picturesque and effective, and 
it did the stage business which needed to be done. But, 
taken as human truth and not as stage mechanism, every 
word was a betrayal rather than a revelation of character, 
every action was the exact contrary of the action natural 
under the circumstances. 

It would l>o interesting to compare in detail Mr. Phillips’ 
‘‘Paolo and Francesca” and d’Annunzio’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” but I will only take one scene, which is typical of 
each writer: the scene of the reading, the scene which 
Dante has made difficult and inevitable for every dramatist, 
who deals with the subject. In “ Paolo and Francesca ” it 
takes place in a garden : the book is held on the lovers' 
knees : it is passed to and fro without the slightest reason 
except the author’s wish to give some lines to each ; the 
lines they read are modern and sentimental; the book has 
to be laid down awkwardly in order that the kiss may be 
elegant: and Francesca, as she “ droops towards ” Paolo, 
cries, as he kisses her: “ Ah 1 Launcelot! ” Now, in 
d'Annunzio, the scene takes place in a room; there is a 
reading-desk beside a window-seat; the alternation of the 
readers is arranged with a probability which makes its own 
effectiveness ; the lines they read arc taken word for word 
from the original French prose romance of “ Lancelot du 
Lac ” : and when Paolo kisses Francesca her cry is not, like 
the English Francesca’s, a literary reminiscence, but the 
cry which would instinctively and inevitably come to every 
woman's lips at such a moment: “No, Paolo!” The 
reason is that d’Annunzio, whose play has many faults, but 
this conspicuous merit, has conceived his play us a thing 
that once really happened, and that must happen over again 
on the stage with the same energy of life ; while Mr. Phillips 
has conceived his play, gracious, decorative, full of poetical 
feeling though it is, as a literary thing, and as a thing to be 
acted : not as life, not as drama. 

Aktiiuk Symons. 


Art. 


The Men of 1830. 


Judges in the Royal Palace of Justice sometimes frown and 
purse the lips. Such signs of inward irritation are not 
necessarily provoked by the contumacy of counsel. Even 
the mind of a judge may wander, and it is possible that 
when the pucker’s of annoyance deepened on Sir John 
Day’s face it was because lie suddenly remembered how 
wretchedly representative are the pictures of the French 
school in the National Gallery. It is lucky that in. Sir 
John Day’s time no Junior was called Poussin. 

I did not always think thus. The idea struck me on 
stepping from Bond Street into Messrs. Obach’s galleries, 
where, in two austere, sad-coloured rooms, Sir John Day s 
French pictures hang. They are spared for awhile from 
his walls. For a few r weeks the public are offered the 
pleasure of looking at them, hnd of learning how a man of 
sure taste and strong will makes a collection. No jumping 
from school to school, no wild grabbing after the popularity 
bf the moment here. Something of the deep, brooding pu - 
pose that characterised these men of 1830, and enabled 
them to disregard unessentials, to flout self-constituted 
authority, to see with their own eyes into the heart of 
things, and to be themselves, has animated the man who 
made this collection. It is good to think that through the 
years when, except by a few clear-sighted connoisseurs, 
these Frenchmen were disregarded or. neglected, 8>ir John 
Day was quietly gathering, not the greatest examples of 
their work—that was not possible—but the best, that came 
Ids way. Of course, now they have all come into their own. 
They are arrived, arc Michel, Rousseau, Daubigny, 1 orot, 
Jaeque, Trovon, Millet, Dupre, and Diaz. They fetch big 
prices: they also walk immortal in the single street of 
Barbison and the glades of Fontainebleau. The forest holds 
them still, an ancient nurse who has outlived her children. 
Great events—that is, what we call great events—happened 
in the world while these men were painting. But how tran¬ 
sitory the events of the jieriod seem before their work. 
They were concerned with, the permanent. Fashions max 
change, parties may split, dynasties may fall, but the work 
of the strong soul face to face-with Nature remains. These 
men of 1830 looked at Nature long and humbly. They 
found her alight, alive and glowing, sombre and mysterious, 
but never black. How little they cared about what is 
known as human interest. Look at the small picture by 
Dupre of a peasant woman walking over a field path. \\ lmt 
did he call it 1 Just “ Route et Femme.” He did not paint 
that on the first day, or the second day, or the fiftieth day. 
He did not hire the model and pay her so much an hour 
to pose. No, that humble scene sank into his nature, 
became part of him. One day he painted it, and the woman 
occurred, as the trees grew—“ Route et. Femme. 

The Men of 1830 as a phrase may pass. It h is a fine, 
full sound, and memorable associations. ' Big men with 
large souls, living simple lives and painting great, things, 
rise up at the mention of the phrase. They stand out 
solemn and great from the classicalism tli it came 
before and the fever of competitive experiment that 
followed. Moreover, the phrase touches sentiment: it 
reminds us of the cosmopolitanism of art, and flatlets 
our insular pride. Nine ye ns before, in 1821. < ou¬ 
st able’s " Haywain " was hung at the Salon, and won 
the gold medal. Slowly but surely the Englishman in¬ 
fluenced French landscape art. It came ns a revelation, 
the example of this man who refused to take 1 ruth at second 
baud, anil conscquelillv reached the age of forty hetoic lie 
sold a single landscape beyond the circle of his rclalivis 
and acquaintances. Some of the Men of 18.it) were 
friends: others, for all 1 know, never met. Many years 
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covered the difference between their ages. Jn ltj.'K) Dau¬ 
bigny was thirteen, Millet fifteen, Jacquc seventeen, 
Rousseau eighteen, Dupre nineteen, Troyon twenty, Diaz 
twenty-two, Corot thirty-four, and Michel sixty-seven. 
Some came to honour in the end, but their lives were for 
the most part uneventful, as their beginnings were obscure. 
The father of one was a draper, another a tailor, a third 
a peasant, a fourth a market-porter, and so on. What 
strikes one in looking at these forty-five pictures is their 
modesty, unobtrusiveness, and sincerity. Those who pro¬ 
duced them worked in quiet colours, in the large, simple 
manner of Nature. Painting for its own sake, and not for 
exhibition, they never screwed up the colour scheme of a 
picture so that it might outvie a neighbour. Their pictures 
give the idea of standing by themselves hors concours, de¬ 
riving nothing, giving everything—towers of personality. 
Michel’s " Old Mill,” for example, looming dark and impres¬ 
sive against a luminous sky. How strong, how full of re¬ 
served strength is this simple landscape, and how enduring! 
They were reticent even in painting spring. Corot’s “ Prin- 
tenips ” is indeed a green thought in a green shade. Its 
tender lighting, the soft tones' of the awakening leaves 
that feel their way through the depth of the glade, have all 
the quiet persuasiveness of very spring. And we know 
how garish and insistent a Royal Academy picture of spring 
can be. Indeed, brooding with eyes half-closed over these 
landscapes, from which the busy world is shutout, aland of 
solitary beauty, where the roads are grass-grown, and life 
is represented by herons and kine and sheep, one resents 
anything that is not in keeping with its simplicity. I had 
become sensitive to the feeling that marks Corot’s white, 
commonplace houses in “ Ville D’Avray,” when my eye 
caught Ziem’s “ Le Port de Marseilles,” “ glowing with 
Southern heat.” It was like the blaze of a bonfire on a 
quiet night. In another mood I might have been glad of the 
inoalescent Ziem ; but he was not on ” in that scene. The 
Hying red flag on the mast of one of the vessels shouts, 
” 1 am here! I am here! ” and Ziem set it on the mast skil¬ 
fully enough : but did you see it there, Ziem, with the in¬ 
ward eye, in the way that Michel saw his mill upon the hill, 
and Corot his spring ichoring through the glade? Even 
Daubigny 1 , impressive and majestic as he is, did not quite 
consort with my mood. The trail of effort, the primrose¬ 
way method of choosing a stupendous subject in the hope 
that the result .may be stupendous, runs over his “ Sunset 

at Sea.” It reminded me of Mr. - introducing 

Shakespeare into one of his novels. 

Hut Diaz, the impulsive French-born Spaniard, dying at 
Mentone at the age of seventy', working with all “ the fer¬ 
vour and freshness of a student,” brought back the mood 
that Ziem had cut into. When I saw his “ Cattle Drinking : 
Evening,” I realised that the " colour is the melody, the 
values are the orchestration of the melody: and as the 
orchestration serves to enrich the melody, so do the values 
enrich the colour.” It may not be given to us all to see 
such a glowing picture in Nature; but Diaz saw it, and 
what lie saw remains. Close by is another Diaz, “ The 
Lowing Herd"—gold-brown intelligent cows silhouetted 
against a luminous sky, and, perhaps, if I were asked to 
choose from this exhibition, I would take that, and beg as 
a pendant the wonderful little Troyon “ Collecting the 
Flock: Sunset.” With these two pictures one could lie 
happy in the Potteries. 

These men of 1830 stand out like some Stonehenge on 
the plain of nineteenth century landscape art, and it is 
curious to note that of tic painters- represented in this 
exhibition, one of them is alive. Harpignies, who must 
now be near his ninetieth year, is still painting, still 
vivacious and fresh, still individual and sincere. His 
landscape, “ Yieillo Route ii St. Fargiuu,” is startling 
in tlie direc tness of its vision, so much so that at Hist 
i.'lance one is inclined to think it hard. Hut a few minutes 


corrects that. It is the bright clearness of a country 
after rain, ancl over all. over the blue sky' with its 
fleecy clouds, over the cornfield, the grass-road, and the 
passages beyond, light radiates, shimmering and un¬ 
folding all. With this painter, who lingers, but not super¬ 
fluous, in the world w'here he has found so much that is 
beautiful, the impressions suggested by this exhibition 
come full circle. For Harpignies was gold-medalled at the 
Salon of 1897. The battle for individual vision, for the 
right, of the painter to be himself, was won. The scene 
may shift, other commanders, other foes, may take the 
field, hut that particular, long tight against classicalism, 
against authority, against “’truth at second hand,” is 
ended. Is it not plain? Constable at the Salon of 1821 
pointing the shining way, the men of 1830 struggling to 
the summits of the hills, .and Harpignies, the last survivor, 
arriving in 1897, with his face still towards the light and 
his sword bright and keen as ever. How pettifogging seems 
the chatter alcout art and morality, with such examples 
before us. These men made beautiful things of deep 
spiritual meaning because they felt deeply'. They' were 
great souls true to themselves, and their works follow 
them. May' I end with four lines from Tennyson : 

Tlio’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round' us, each with different powers, 

And other forms, of life than ours, 

What -know we greater than the soul ? 

C. L. II. 


Science. 


The Unsolved Mystery of Evolution. 


Monbra begat Amoebae, Amoebae begat Synamoebae, 
Synamoebae Icegat. Ciliated Larva, Ciliated Larva begat 
Primaeval Stomach Animals, Primaeval Stomach Animals 
begat Gliding Worms, Gliding Worms begat Soft Worms, 
Soft Worms begat Suck Worms, Suck Worms begat Skull¬ 
less Animals, Skull-less Animals begat Single-nostrilled 
Animals, Single-nostrilled Animals begat Primaeval Fish, 
Primaeval Fish begat Mud Fish, Mud Fish begat Gilled 
Amphibians, Gilled Amphibians begat, Tailed Amphibians, 
Tailed Amphibians liegat Primaeval Amniota, Primaeval 
Amniota liegat Primary Mammals, Primary Mammnls 
liegat, Pouched Animals, Pouched Animals liegat Semi- 
Apes, Semi-Apes begat Tailed Apes, Tailed Apes begat 
Man-like Apes, Man-like Apes begat Ape-like Men, Ape¬ 
like Men begat MAN.” Such is the genealogy that an 
American divine has compiled from the works of Haeckel, 
and although some modification might be suggested for 
one or two of the links in the chain, there is no doubt, that, 
taken as a whole, it is substantially correct. It is quite true 
that only the early part of the evolutionary process thus 
summarised has been observed in operation, and—unless the 
expedition lately dispatched to Java to search for the 
Pithecanthropus Erect us should prove successful, or the 
recently announced discovery of extensive remains of the 
same animal in Croatia can stand investigation—the later 
and to us most interesting links may always be missing. 
But whether or not the whole of the process can ever be 
scientifically demonstrated witli regard to the race, there 
can he no doubt of it with regard to the individual. Embry¬ 
ology teaches that all of us before birth go through most, 
if not all. of these changes of form, and the fact may he 
taken as one of those which are, as the phrase goes, defi¬ 
nitely acquired hv science. 

It is. however, when we begin to inquire the cause of 
these changes from one form into another that science finds 
itself at fault. What was it that compelled the monernn — 
to begin at the very beginning—so to modify bis own very 
simple structure as to give birth to the more complex 
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iiiimbu'l Danviu’s answer lliat it was due to the severe 
struggle for subsistence that allowed only the titter forms 
to survive no doubt accounts for much. but. he never him¬ 
self contended that this was in itself sufficient reason for 
all the changes that have taken place in the forms of 
animals. For that matter, it is plain that by no means all 
these changes fulfil any useful purpose, and that the varie¬ 
ties of colouring, for instance, that we see in dragon-flies 
are in no way connected with the survival of the fittest. 
To this some of Darwin’s successors, among whom Romanes 
is distinguished, have added what they call isolation, which 
is indeed the method adopted by the human breeder when 
he wishes to produce a breed of short-legged sheep, and 
therefore prevents the progeny of the shortest-legged pair 
that he can find from running with their longer-legged 
cousins. But this, though it is undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful causes of the preservation of a variation found 
useful to the species in which it occurs, in no way accounts 
for the way in which that variation was originally brought 
about. Moreover, isolation acts quite as much for the 
preservation of useless variations as of useful ones, as in 
the case of the penguins or wingless birds of the South Seas, 
who, being shut up in islands whore food was plentiful 
and wings of no use to them, found them atrophy until 
they had returned to the rudimentary stage. We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere for the cause that originally set 
the evolutionary process in operation. 

On the other hand, the answer of a rival school of bio¬ 
logists is equally plain, and, it must, be said, equally un¬ 
satisfactory. The followers of Darwin’s great predecessor, 
Lamarck—among whom Mr. Herbert Spencer is perhaps 
the chief—will have it that changes in the structure of an 
animal are brought about principally, though not entirely, 
by the action upon it of its surroundings. Thus, the long 
neck of the giraffe is due, according to them, to the fact 
that the beast has to perpetually stretch upward to the 
tree on which grows its food, while the swan, who feeds 
on roots and weeds growing under water, cornea in time 
to provide himself with an even more elongated spinal 
column for a similar purpose. To tliis it is objected 
that modifications of structure produced after birth 
are never transmitted to an animal’s descendants, and 
in support of this objection there are adduced the 
cases of the Australian “ black-fellows,” who have 
for ages knocked out their front teeth without their 
children being born with less than the usual number 
of incisors; and of the Jews, who have preserved into 
modem times the practice of a ritual mutilation which 
shows no sign of perpetuating itself spontaneously. I have 
never myself been quite convinced of the validity of these 
instances, because there is little doubt that physical habits 
having, as seems likely, their immediate cause in some 
microscopic alteration of a brain cell, although in the first 
instance due to the environment, are unlike mutilations 
transmitted to descendants, and it may therefore be that 
tho non-transmission of mutilations is due to some other 
cause as yet unnoticed. But the object ion, t-bat like changes 
in the environment do not always produce like nipdifica- 
tions of structure seems to be in. a different category, and, 
if it can be proved, to dispose altogether of the theory that 
'modifications are mainly caused by the surroundings. 
Thus, we are told that, when sea-animals first became land- 
animals, their air-bladders, which before served them for 
swimming purposes, changed into lungs. But when the 
tree-climbimg perch comes on shore he literally “ takes the 
air." not, by means of his swim-bladder, but by a special 
ap|>aratus of folded plates in a cavity above his gills. So, 
too, the land-crab has small gills, and breathes mainly 
through his bronchial cavity, while his relation the cocoa- 
nut crab has an apparatus in his gills lined with lung- 
substance and not very different from that of the climbing 
perch. Unless it can be shown that these discrepancies 


correspond to related changes iu the environment, the 
theory that it is this last which chiefly brings about modifi¬ 
cations of structure must, I think, go by the board. 

There remains one explanation, which lias been indicated 
rather than put forward, by Captain Hutton of New 
Zealand, and which certainly deserves attention. That 
change of food has great influence in bringing about change 
of structure appears in the case of bees and wasps, and is 
familiar to every gardener, who knows that his variegated 
ivy will soon return to its unadorned or “ self-coloured ” 
leaves if it, be placed in too rich a soil. It is therefore 
suggested thet it may have been some change of diet 
which first compelled the moneron to take on the charac¬ 
teristics of the amoeba, and thus begin the upward march 
which “ differentiated” him into man. It has even been 
said, I think, that there may have been present at the first 
commencement of animal life upon this planet certain 
unknown gases (or perhaps only certain unknown eom- 
])ound of known gases) that have not appeared here since, 
and that it was by feeding upon them that the primary 
animal found himself transformed. This does not seem a 
very likely guess to a chemist, although the experiments 
which Dr. Leduc of Nantes is now conducting into the 
behaviour of ferrocyanide of potassium, which seems 
under certain conditions to take on some of the forms of 
protoplasm, may give it some support. But unless this 
apparent change of a mineral into animal form be really 
established, I am afraid that this theory also must bo 
pronounced insufficient, and that to the question, What 
first set the evolution of animal forms in motion 1 we can 
only reply that, we do not know. 

F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 


“ The Mystic Rose.” 

Sir, —I apologise sincerely to Mr. Lang for attributing 
a statement to him, as I now believe wrongly, for I cannot 
find the reference. I much regret the error. When, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Lang thinks fit to say: “ This appears to imply 
that if I wanted facts about mothers-in-law, roses, and 
other matters, I would be content to save myself trouble 
by using the collections of Mr. Ernest Crawley. No doubt 
I should find Mr. Crawley’s references valuable, but long 
experience has made me distrust the ‘ facts ’ given bv 
anthropologists,” I am bound to remark that it was at 
least unnecessary to use my facts as a possible example 
of anthropological error in order to clear himself of an 
opinion attributed to him. It was the more unnecessary, 
as there was nothing in my remark to imply that I was 
thinking of Mr. Lang as a type of the future student. I 
have apologised for taking Mr. Lang’s name in mistake, 
and he will much oblige me by referring to a case (which, 
in other circumstances, I should have thought not worth 
mention) in which he has himself made the same mistake 
in my name. I give the exact reference: On page 52 of 
Mr. Lang’s work, Magic and Religion, he gives my name 
with the reference, J.A.I. xxiv. 413, in support of a state¬ 
ment I never made, from an article I did not write. 

Perhaps ray wrongdoing and Mr. Lang’s differ only in 
a name.—Yours, tVc., 

Ernest Crawi.et. 

Buckhold Hill, Pangbourne. 


“ E. A. B.” on French Fiction. 

Sir, —“ E. A. B.’s ” reply to my remarks makes it neces¬ 
sary for me to give, through your columns, some further 
explanations on the subject. As far as I can gather, the 
existence of Octave Mirbeau seems to have been revealed 
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to “ E. A. B. ” through the weekly articles that appear 
every Sunday morning in Le Journal. This is suggested 
to me by the somewhat shocked naivete with which 1 am 
asked by my friend whether really 1 , in this “ discriminat¬ 
ing Manchester,” consider Octave Mirbeau a great novelist. 
I must at once say that I certainly do, and that, more¬ 
over, he is indisputably a far greater novelist than Alphonse 
Daudet. We must distinguish the wily, combative, fero¬ 
cious Mirbeau, who has been the redoubtable pamphleteer 
of “ Les Grimaces,” from the noble and great artist that 
wrote Sebastien Roch , and those vibrating short stories 
that appeared in Le Journal. He is not, I admit, so well 
known abroad as, say, P. Bourget, or Marcel Provost. 
Mediocrity pays, mediocrity sells; Hall Caine and Mariq 
Corelli leave no doubt on this point. But a critic like 
" E. A. B.,” who, judging by his three articles, knows his 
subject exceedingly well, ought to try to do justice to a 
great master with a closer examination of his works. In, 
France Octave Mirbeau’s fame is established on a unani¬ 
mous and enthusiastic recognition of his genius. Irrespec¬ 
tive of schools, the master is universally recognised as one 
of the greatest. His name figures in the list of the ten 
best novelists that were to form the Acad4mie Goncourt. 
The younger writers, who have demolished so many ap¬ 
parently intangible temples—Dumas Fils, Alphonse Dau¬ 
det, Paul Bourget—have always surrounded with delighted 
gratitude and ungrudging enthusiasm the two names of 
Anatole France and Octave Mirbeau. 

But I am rather inclined to think that “ E. A. B.” has 
not read the three masterpieces, called Le Calvaire, Sebas¬ 
tien Roch, L’Abht Jules, or, if he has read any of them, that 
must have been some years ago, at the time perhaps when 
he used to keep devoutly Paul Adams’ utterances in a scrap 
book. I will advise him to read them over again. I 
still believe in “ E. A. B.’s ” conversion to my views on 
this point. I will wait. 

I am, however, not so hopeful as to his state of min A 
as regards Anatole France. To call him “amiable and 
fine ” is, in my opinion, more than surpassing an adjectival 
ineptitude. Le IAvre de Mon Ami is unlike any volume 
of fiction that I have ever read. Yet few books are more 
exquisitely suggestive. Few books present a character of, 
as it were, the higher intellectual emotion than this sober 
and simple work, ideally written. To compare Balzac’s 
massive, powerful, encumbrating genius with A. France’s 
aristocratic mind, and smiling yet saddened thoughtful¬ 
ness, seems to me a feat of epic incongruity. 

That Paul Adam can be and often is elaborately tedious 
I readily admit. But that does not prevent him from 
being a great novelist. His manner is tormented like his 
mind, but that mind has truly an infinity of phases. His 
power of synthesis is extraordinary. And in his later pro¬ 
ductions he certainly proved himself a novelist of the 
same envergure as the great Balzac himself. My stires 
dcs Foules, La Force du Mai, etc., are monuments that 
will remain. 

T will also mention that L4on Daudet has already sur¬ 
passed his father by that glowingly sensuous and stirring 
work called La Flamme et VOmbre. And what about 
Maurice Barr&s 1 —Yours, Ac., 

A. Shackuan. 

The Athenaeum, Manchester. 


The Chronology of Fiction. 

Sm,—May I be permitted to suggest that something 
more than wounded national pride evokes protest against 
your Comparative Chronological Table in the article of 
February 1 on “ English and French Fiction in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century.” It is not that an arbitrary decision; 
excludes Meredith and Kipling from the English side 
merely because they are not yet dead, but that this arbi¬ 
trariness is used to point an argument which could scarcely 


be maintained without it. The French have not now any 
two, or even one, author of fiction who can distantly ap¬ 
proach either Mr. Meredith or young Mr. Kipling as 
literary forces and men of achievement. These two have 
surely as much right in your list as Daudet and Maupas¬ 
sant. Mr. Meredith’s work is done, and Mr. Kipling’s 
shoit stories can never belong to any other decades but 
1870-90. Allow us to claim nine authors against thirteen. 
—Yours, Ac., 

F. B. 

The Indian Daily Telegraph Co., Limited. 

Lucknow. 

[“ F. B. ” has evidently not read the final article of the 
series on French and English Motion.—En.] 


“ What We Think With.” 

Sm,—Mr. Legge, in his article upon “ WLat we think 
with,” writes a “slight account” of certain important 
scientific discoveries relating to the brain for the informar 
tion, through the readers of the Academy, of that “ general 
public ” which lias been hitherto acquainted with them in 
a very fragmentary form. 

His language is clear as he briefly describes the functions 
of various parts of the wonderful mechanism of nerve, 
spine, and brain, and the recently discovered “ neurons,” 
with their threefold system of connective filaments. So 
far the general reader can follow him with interest and 
without difficulty. 

But he suddenly breaks into statements of the most 
amazingly bold comprehensiveness, and in an irritating way 
characterises conclusions which cannot be followed or even 
understood as being “manifest,” “plain,” and “clear.” 
“ It is by the power of this threefold action,” he tells us, 
“ that all the operations of what we call the mind become 
manifest, for it is plain that to it can be referred all the 
phenomena of memory, consciousness, and will. . . . 

Memory is now seen to be nothing but the faculty possessed 
by matter of retaining and reproducing 

impressions. ... As for will, is it anything else 
than the effort which causes the protoplasm . . 
to swell . . .1 The fact which stands out 
most clearly from all the research ... is that 
the brain is but a machine, which . . . does nothing 

but receive sensations and transform them into acts . . . 
the intellect ... is simply the power which this 
(brain) substance exercises through its neurons of associat¬ 
ing, composing, and judging ideas.” 

I have ventured to put into italics words which are likely 
to irritate a learner who dislikes to be assured of the sim¬ 
plicity of statements which are altogether beyond his com¬ 
prehension. The effect upon the ordinary reader of this 
article is as bewildering as would be a description of the 
action of an elaborate piece of machinery to an intelligent 
savage, who had all the mechanism clearly explained to 
him, but was kept in ignorance of the fact that instead 
of having come of itself into existence, or of being left to 
act together automatically, it had been designed and could 
only be “ driven ” by human beings. 

The importance of Mr. Legge’s conclusions must be my 
apology for asking you to insert this letter. That im¬ 
portance is significantly indicated in his last words, which 
seem intended to ensheath a sting, “ I cannot help think¬ 
ing that the theory of the neurons, like every othe>- recent 
discovery, tends somewhat to restrict the dfmain of the 
supersenauous.” Is it mere dufferishnees or obstinacy on 
my part to assert that it leaves that domain absolutely 
untouohed, alike in its mystery and in its ascendency t— 
Yours, &c.. 

One or the Gbsbral Public. 


[I am afraid that it would hardly be possible to explain 
to your correspondent in a short note why the theory of 
neurons enables one to describe memory and consciousness 
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aa I did in my last article. If he will look at such a 
popular work aa Maurice de Meury’s Introduction d la 
Midicine de VEtprit, he will see this set forth with the 
help of d iagr am* and with a clearness of diction to which 
I cannot pretend, while at the same time he will obtain 
references to more elaborate works on the subject. The 
whole matter is perhaps best summarised: by Dr. de 
Floury’s pregnant saying that “ man is bathed in am ocean 
of sensations, and that these farm all that he can know 
of the world.” I do not entirely agree with Dr. de 
Floury’s explanation of the Will aa there given, but it 
should bo noted that my own account of it was only 
tentative. 

Aa to my last paragraph, I did not intend it to contain 
any sting, whether ensheathed or otherwise, but it seemed 
to mo the shortest way of stating a simple fact. Savages 
and other primitive folk have in all agea believed in the 
eriatence of a world near our own, and filled with beings 
exercising control over it, yet imperceptible to our normal 
senses. One of the most common arguments for the 
existence of such beings has always been their rare 
appearance to a few individuals credited by their fellows 
with abnormal faculties. But the theory of neurons, by 
letting us understand how, under certain conditions, the 
eye oan actually see and the ear can hear things which 
have no existence whatever, seems to me to have taken 
as large a oantle out of this supersensuous domain as did 
the discovery that the rainfall is due, not to magical arts, 
but to the condensation of vapour drawn from the earth.— 
F. Lbqge.] 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 129 (New Series). 

Last week we set onr readers the easy task of suggesting six 
names suitable for motor-cars. Judging the sets sent in as sets— 
according to the terms of the Competition—we find that we must 
award the prise to Miss G. H. Warrack, 14, Carlton Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh, for the following: — 

Traveller’s Joy, 

The Open Road, 

Arabian Genius, 

“ The Plying Trunk." 

The Humming Bird, 

The Bnmble Bee. 


But other competitors have sent in 
than, any one name in the above list. 


The Runagate, 

The Banders natch, 
Vol-au-Vent, 

Dutch Oven, 

“ Many Cargoes,” 

The Jabbe-wock, 

Tantrum, 

The Passionate Pilgrim, 
“The School for Saints,’ - 
The Crossing Sweeper, 
Ulysses, 
iMarry-oome-up, 
Passe-paitout, 

Coughing Willie, 

Silent Susan, 


names as good as, or better 
Among such names are:— 

Vim, 

En Avant, 

Colza Cab, 

Buzfuz, 

The Wings of the Wind, 
Hustler, 

Dusty Demon, 

Smile of Satan, 

Tornado, 

Plying Dustman, 

Great Panjandrum, 
Gadabout, 

Runaway Girl, 

Boanerges, 

Brunhilda, 


Among names sent in by a large number of competitors we 
note:— 


Speedwell, 
Juggernaut, 
Atalants, 
Pegasus, 
Auld Reekie, 


Humming Bird, 
Firefly, 

Greased Lightning, 
Buzfuz, 

Cyclone. 


Among fanciful, not to say contortions!, names, we have:— 


Pace with Odour, 
Horse-fly, 

Century’s Paraffinalia, 
Tyred Gee Gee, 

Dinah Mo, 


Mundane Meteor, 
'Aireutter, 
Auto-da-f4-ter, 
Milekiller, 

Little Cough Drop, 
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Colossus of Rhodes, The d’Oily Cart, 

Pip-pip, Change for a Sovereign, 

Turpsichore, Petrolley, 

Sunday at Home, OlBephagon. 

Competition No. 130 (New Series). 

Thi 3 wees we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses on 
the first personal realisation of the arrival of Spring. Not to 
exceed 20 lines. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, The Aoat>mrr, 
43 Chancery Lane, W.O.,” must reach us not later tin a the firm 
post of Wednesday, March 19. 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt. at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contribution* to be written on one side of the paper 
only. __ 


New Books Received. 


3/6 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bruce (W. 8.), The Formation of Christian Character... .(T. ana T. Clark) 5/0 
Askwith (E. H.) t An Introduction to the Tbessalonian Epistles (Macmillan) 

net 4/0 

Buchan (Rev. John), The First Things.(Blackwood) 5/0 

Westcott (Brooke Foss), Words of Faith and Hope .(Macmillan) 4/o 

T“T POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Headlam (Cecil), Friends that Fail Not .(Hurst and Blackett) 

Campbell (Ian), Poems .(Morrison and Gibb) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Dunning (William Archibald), A History of Political Theories (Macmillan) 

net 10/0 

John, Third Marquess of Bute, Scottish Coronations.(Gardner) net 7/6 

Bayliss (Sir Wyke), Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era (Sampson 

Low) ...net 8/ 

Corlette (Hubert C.), The Cathedral Church of Chichester.(Bell) net 1/6 

Hiatt (Charles), Westminster Abbey .(Bell) net 16 

Airy (Reginald), Handbooks to the Great Public Schools: Westminster 

.net 3/6 

Cust (A. M.), The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages.(Bell) net 5 0 

Meakin (Budgett), The Moors.(Sonnenscheln) 15/0 

Perkins lllev. Thomas), The Cathedral Church oi Amieus..(Bell) net 2/6 

Bitchie (David G.), The World's Epoch Makers: Plato .. (T. and T. Clark) 

Kerr.(John), Memoirs, Grave and Gay .(Blackwood) 

Chamberlain (Arthur B.), Bell's Miniature Series of Painters : Hans 

Holbein .(Bell) net 

Oleeve (Rowley), Bell's Miniature Series oi Painters : Sir Joshua Reynolds 

(Bell) net 

Williamson (George C.), Bell’s Miniature Series oi Painters: Lord 

Leighton.(Bell) net 

PCt . ij SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Oppenheim (Nathan), Mental Growth and Control.(Macmillan) net 4/6 

Patten (Simon N.>, The Theory of Prosperity .(Macmillan) net 5/0 

Bourne (Gilbert C.), Comparative Anatomy of Animals, Vol. IL.(Bell) 4/6 

■ - TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Story (Alfred Thoma9), Swiss Life in Town and Country ... .(NewneB) net 

Hogarth (D. G.),The Nearer East..(Heinemann) 

Grove (Lady), Seventy-one Days Camping in Morocoo-(I^mgmans) net 

Rooker, John), A Modern Pilgrim in Galilee .(Skeffington) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Alford (M.), seleoted by, Latin Passages for Translation .(Macmillan) 3/0 

Balgarnie (W. H.), edited by, Tacitus: Histories. Book III.(Clive) 

Stewart (R. Wallace), A Text-Book of Magnetism and Eleotrioity. .(Clive) 

Knight (Dr. W. T.), A Second Arithmetic .-.(Belle) 

Advanced Dictation Sentences and Spelling.(Relfe) 

Harris (R.), One Hour Exercises in English Grammar.(Relfe) 

Scott (Sir Walter), Mannion, Canto I.(Blaokie) 

Hugo (Victor), Waterloo.(Blaokie) 

Gautier (Thdophilei, Le Pavilion sur 1’Eau .(Blaokie) 

Crosskey (Lewis R.) and Thaw (James), Advanced Perspective ..iBlaokie) 

Mills (T. R.), edited by, Plato: Euthyphro and Ilenexemua .(Olive) 

Pinney (Aida Edmonds), Spanish and English Conversation.(Ginn) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Newbigging (Thomas), Love’s Cradle .(Dent) net 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Reed (E. T.), Prehistoric Peeps.(“ Punch " Office) net 

Miller (William), Willie Winkie and other Songs andPoems (Gardner) net 3/6 
Prescott (William H.), History oi the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, The 

Catholic. Three Vols.(Bell) each 

Gregorovius (Ferdinand), History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 

Vol. VIII. Parts I. and II.(BeU)eachuet 

Besant (Walter), The Art of Fiction.(Chatto and Wtadne) 

Sterne (Laurence), A Sentimental Journey through Franoe and Italy 

(Methuen) net 

The Temple Bible: Hebrews and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude 

(Dent) net 

Cervantes (Miguel de), Don Quixote ..(Newnes) net 

Williams (Rev. T. R.l, Shall we Understand the Bible ?.(Black) net 

Soott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley: The Abbot. Two Vols. 

(Jack) 

Ainsworth (William Harrison), St. James's.(Gibblngs) net 

Cooper (W. V.), translated by. The Consolation o( Philosophy . .(Dent) net 
PERIODICALS. 

Artist, Geographical Journal, Ainslec’s, Idler, Lady’s Magasine, Public 
School Magazine, United Service. 

Review of Reviews, Critic, County Monthly, World’s Work. 


6 10 
1/0 
I/O 
I/O 


3/6 

7/6 

2/6 


3/6 

0/8 

0/8 

0/6 

0/8 

0/4 

0/4 

4/6 

4/6 

3/0 

3/6 

5/0 


3/6 

4/6 


1/6 

I/O 

3/6 

I/O 


2/6 

1/6 
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LIFE ON THE STAGE. 

MV PERSONAL EXPERIENCES AND RKCOf,LECTIONS. 

CLARA MORRIS (“America's greatest emotional actress' *}. 

With Introduction bv Miulamc DE NAVARRO (Mias Mary Anderson), and 
. . Frontispiece Portrait of Miss Morris. Fr ee 6s. 

In her introductory note Madame de Navarro says:—“Read the book: it will 
speak for itself eloquently, for it overflows with quick, natural wit, real pathos, 
and ~ if r in <>* tru *: • • • It will happily introduce one 
of the most humorous, sympathetic, and human of women. From my heart I 
wish the work the success it deserves.” 

First Reviews:— 

Herman Merivale says in The World: “ I wonder if a new possession for ever 
or only a floating memoir of the time has been added lo the stores of English 
literature in the book liefore me. Of th* i.ffant it t _ 


_ _ - . -, „ . 1 even spoil my purpose of inviting all men, and 

* * i W ?k 16 v" 1?°’ ,a * ln ^ love with cold-blooded Clara Morris for themselves, 
• IS " 1 J nk . V r , ' or ?" e . of . th ?, p-eatest .treats any new lmok has given us for a 

long day. I believe that it will live for a yet far longer, and be a book for ever. 
Great autobiography has an undying charm." 

• W ' */’ Courtney in the Daily Teleyraph : “ A page of living psychology, which 
is as charming as it is instructive, ns new and fresh and real as it is technically 
important. It rings with so true, so sincere, so simple a note that Clara Morris 
becomes to the reader of her life a friend, a friend whom lie admires and loves. 

. A fascinating hook which ought to be in the hands of every dramatic critic and 
every actor and actress. It is, however, more than a mere book of an actress's 
experiences; it is a human document of no little value; tile record of a 
particular emperament given us without any affectation or mnuvaite honte." 

, ,7 he £“ H| ' Ckr ?* Mr ’ in tt leading article, says: “Miss Clara Morris 
tells us the story- of her career with a wealth of human interest and a literary 
skill equally welcome and surprising. She can describe an incident with a few 
quiet touches and then light it up with a sudden flash of passion that is in no 
sense artjflee:, but an electric shock from a sincere and sensitive nature. Truth 
and the insight of a born writer, who seizes the heart of »subject and discards 
the trappings, are visible on every page.” 

The BcoUman : “ Nobody who wants to know human nature in some of its 
most entertaining aspects should neglect the work. Miss Morris is a con¬ 
vincing writer. It is a bit of life she gives in her hook. Tile vital quality of 
emotion is brought into the hook, and invests with a characteristic charm the 
«°n of a life of most exacting work, and of a hundred hardships borne liefore 
ultimate success. 


THE GOD 

Tales of the Klpndyke. 


OF HIS 

By JACK LONDON. 


6s. 


FATHERS. 


»« H, 18 , no ?“®5? ratl . on 10 “2 'hat Mr. London does for the Klondyke what 
if: s u Kl l’ llng ., lms done for India. He has given us an atmosphere 
which thnlls and well-nigh terrifies. A brilliant and original contribution to 
modern Action.''—The Sphere. 

“ Power and charm and pathos are all to be found in the volume."— Spectator. 


“ A delightful book."— Outlook. 

DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 

By SEUMAS MACMANUS. Illustrated. 


Rollicking Irish Folk-Tales. 
Price 5s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 

Prioe*6s R ' 8h ‘ ReV ' COMMO OORDON r.ANG, Bishop of stepney. 


TWENTY-TWO 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By the Rev. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


LL.D. 


TALKS ON 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 

FREELANCE. Translated from the German of 
Dr. EWALD HAUFE by W illiam H. Herford, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 
x>. net. * 


CATS—AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

8IMRSOfL° k With ^^.l^ratiims^Champion^Ca^'te'^C'r'owm^vo^s.^neL 9 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 

Translated hy the late DEAN PLUMPTRE. With Notes and Rhymed 
Choral Odes. New Pocket Edition, in Two Volumes, with Photogravure 
r rontispieee trreach. Beautifully Bound ill Limp Lambskin. Extra (lilt 
lettered. Gilt Top. Each Volume 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 9d. 


ISBISTER & CO. (Ltd.), 

15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MESSRS. DENTS SPBIHC LIST. 

The New Illustrated Monthly Journal. 

“ The Country.” 

Dealing with all Purely Rural Matters in a Literary Manner. Very fully 
Illustrated. Edited hy HARRY ROBERTA. Price 6d. net. 

“ Apiieals to all who have a love of Nature."- -Pall Mall QaxcHe. 

Number I. Now Ready. V Proe/ieelu. jto.t/ree. 

New Volume in Haddon TTa.ll Library. 

SHOOTING. By Alexander Innes 

SHAND. Illustrated by H. L. RICHARDSON and J. 8MIT. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—" The hook contains abundant evidence that the author is 
a thorough sportsman, observant of the habits of game, aud not insensible 
to the charm and romance of nature." 

RE CREATION S and REFLEC"- 

TION8. Being "Middles” from the 8 atuntay Pen'eie. By A. C. 
SWINBURNE, STEPHEN GWYNN. W. H. HUDSON, HAROLD 
HODGE, HILAIRE BELLOC, H. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, J. CHURTON COLLINS, G. A. B. DEWAR, 
MAX BEERBOHM, and many others. 5s.net. [Very Shortly. 


EXCEPTIONAL NEW FICTION. 


A Novel by MR. EDMUND GARDNER. 


DE SIDE BIO: 


AN 


EPISODE IN THE RENAISSANCE. 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER, Author of “Florence" (Mediaeval Towns), 
“ Dante’s Ten Heavens," Ac. 

Photogravure Frontispiece after BOTTICELLI. 4s. 6d. net. 

WILL O’ THE WISP. 

A Story of Twenty-five Years Ago. 

By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH, Author of “ God’s Greeting." 4s. 6d. net. 


THACKERAY’S PROSE 

WORKS. Dent’s New Authorised Large-Type Edition. Illustrated by 
C. E. BROCK. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. Small cr. 8vo, 3s. n^t 
per vol. 

Now Ready : HENRY ESMOND, 2 vols.; BARRY LYNDON, 1 vol.; 
PENDENNI8, 3 vols.; VANITY FAIR, 3 vols. 

British Weekly “ Messrs. Dent’s reprints need no commendation. They 
are always produced in the best style, with a minute attention to detail. . . . 
These volumes are in every way delightful." 

THE SPINDLE-SIDE OF 

SCOTTISH SONG. By ,JE88jE PATRICK FINDLAY. With Portraits. 
Contents.— The Songstress in Exile, L*dy GRI8ELL HUME—The 
Songstress of Sentiment, Miss SUSANNA BLAMIRE—The Songstress 
Incognita, Lady HUME LINDSAY, Ac. 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 

THE PASSING OF SCYl7D, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By E. E. KELLETT. 3a.6d.net. 

LOVE’S CRADLE;^and Other 

PAPERS. By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, Author of “Lancashire 
Humour,” Ac. 3s. 6d. net. Contents.— Love's Cradle: the Age of the 
Troubadours—A Word for the Waits—Chivalry—The Element of Farce in 
the Mystery and Miracle Plays—The Gladiators and the Gladiatorial 
Sport—Fuimus Redlvivus. 

New Volume in Mediaeval Town Series. 

CAIRO. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Illustrated by J. A. SYMINGTON, and from Photographs. Cloth gilt. 
4s. 6d. net; Limp Leather, 5s. 6d. net. [Immediately 

In Preparation: CHARTRES. By Cecil 

HEADLAM. 

%* Illustrated List of the Series post free. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

By ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D., Author of “ An Introduction to Science ” 
(Temple Primers). With numerous Diagrams. Is. net. 

THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 

New Volumes, Cloth, Is. net; Leather, Is. 6d. net. See Prospectus. 
DEUTERONOMY, by O. WILKINS, M.A.. B.D 
SAMUEL, I., II., by JAMES SIME, M.A., F.R.8.E. 


New TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, Is. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 

Write for List. 

BOETHIUS’S C0N80LATI0N OF PHILOSOPHY, Trans, by W. V. 
Cooper. GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. PLAYS, Ed. Austin Dobson. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S DRAMATIC AND EARLY POEM8, Ed. 
Buxton Forman. CARLYLE’S PAST AND PRESENT, Ed. OlImiaNt 
Smkaton. BROWNING’S BORDELLO, Ed. Buxton Forman. 


Illustrated Cataloyue and Special Lists pest free. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House. Bedford Street, London. 
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swan sonnenschein & Co- Treherne’s New Books. 


A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 

WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID 

ABOUT GREAT MEN: u Dictionary of Quotn- 
. tions. By WILLIAM WALE. 490 pp., 7s. 6<1. 

" Will at' once be promoted to the shelves which 
contain the truly welcome books of reference."— Globe. 

“ The book will be a godsend.’ ’—Seotzman. 

COMPLETION OP MR. MEAKIN'S “ MOROCCO." 

THE MOORS. Very fully Illuatrated 

and Indexed. Forming the concluded Volume of 
Mr. Meakin’s Trilogy on Morocco, Vol. I. being 
THE MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. THE 
LAND OF THE MOORS. Each 15s., 8vo. 

“ Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than 
Mr. Meakin .'’—Pall Mall. 

“His admirable volumes. The completed trio will 
worthily fill up a gap.”— Bookman. 

“ At once a generous and important contribution. — 
Atheneeum. 

“ Fascinating pages.”— Westminster Gazette . 

NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE. 

STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND 

SOCIAL ETHICS. 4s. 6d. Socal Evolution— 
Equality—The Question of State Interference— 
Civio Duties and Party Polities—1792, Year I.— 
War and Peace—The Ultimate Value of Social 
Effort—Free Will and Responsibility. 

THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir MOUNT8TUART 
GRANT DUFF, late Governor of the Madras 
Presidency. With Introduction and Notea Cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. Also in vellum or morocco, 15s. net; 
or in paste-grain, 12s. 6d. net. 

AN APOLOGY FOR FEMINISM. 

THE ART OP LIFE. By R. de. 

MAULDE LA CLAVIERE. 6s. 

•• The volume is throughout entertaining.”— Notit \ 
Ouardian. _ , 

** He writes with brilliance."— Bookman. 

“ A charming book."—H'Mfstfiufer Review. 

CHIVALRY. By F. WARRE CORNISH, 

M.A., Vioe-Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. 

“ Quite the test popular account. The illustrations 
are excellently chosen."— Manohe.itr Guardian. 

DR. MERCIER'S PSYCHOLOGY. 

PSYCHOLOGY. NORMAL AND 

MORBID. By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster 
Hospital. Pp. xvi. 518,15s. 

“This masterly work."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

DR. MERCIER’S TEXT-BOOK OF 
INSANITY is NOW READY, 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “A Scamper 
thro’ Spain and Tangier,” “Two Years in Palestine 
and Syria.” 

13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. not. 

A PASSION FOR GOLD. 

By I. BYERS MAXWELL. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


price 6s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MA8SINGHAM." 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian 
life."—Doily Express. 

The Coronation Series. 

No. 1. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. CRAIK. 

THIN PAPER EDITION. Pocket sire (6i by 41), limp 
leather, gilt, 2s. net; cloth, gilt, Is. 6d. 


THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 

8IDGWICK: an Introduction to the “ Methods of 
Ethics.” By F. H. HAYWARD, M.A.,B.Sc. 4 b. 6d. 
“ Will not only be of great value to students of ethics, 
simplifying the study of the most important but by no 
means easy * methods,' and indicating the main aspects 
under which it has been attacked, but must also be read 
by those familiar with Sidgwick’s work.”— Atherurum. 

PENAL SOIENOE: Recent Object 

Lessons in. By A. R. WHITEWAY, Barrister-at- 
Law. 3s. 6d. net. "» 

Pedantic Penology—State r. Criminal ex paiie the 
Criminal—The Law’s Delays—A Moral Hospital for 
Immoral Cases—Prison Act, 1898, Ac. 

“ Must perforce he welcomed .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A suggestive little book, fresh, and founded on wide 
reading.”— Academy. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. By A. N 

CUMMING. Dedicated to Earl Grey. Appendix 
gives Documents. 2s, 6d. [Social Scienee Series. 

LIFE BY THE SEA-SHORE : An 

Introduction to Zoology. By M. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc. (Lond.). With 92 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Almost as refreshing as a dip in the briny itself. 
Quite up to date and delightfully simple.”— Nature. 

THE FAILURES OF VEGETARI¬ 
ANISM. By E. H. MILES, M.A., Amateur World 
Champion at Tennis, Ac. 3s. 

“ Intended to show why and in what respects vege¬ 
tarianism has been a failure, and why and in what 
lespects the simpler foods, if properly chosen, are likely 
to be a success."—Health. 

“ Adds another to the author's valuable books on 
feeding.”— Scotsman. 

FRITHIOF THE BOLD: a Drama 

based upon the Ancient Scandinavian Legend. By 
F. 1. WINBOLT, Author of “ King Helge ” and 
“Aslog.” 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA- 

By DANAE MAY. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By FRANCIS DOD8WORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

“ Deserves a place on the shelf next to ‘ Handley 
Cross .'”—Manchester Guardian. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


In wrapper, price 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, price 5s. net 

T1HE “ PUNCH” CARTOONS for 1901. 

JL with Introduction by •* TOBY, M.P.” 

The Cartoons number 100 in all, and are specially 
printed on fine paper, making a handsome and attrac¬ 
tive collection. 

“ Everyone will be delighted at the collection of the 
clever Cartoons into one volume. They thus form a 

S ictorial history of the world for last year ."—Financial 
r ew». 

“ An admirable pictorial commentary on the events 
of a momentous twelve months .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is diverting now, and should be re .lly 
valuable hereafter .”—Morning Poet. 

London: Punch Office, 10, Bouverie St., E.C. 

A Cheap Edition, with additional Drawings, of 

P RE-HISTORIC PEEPS. 

From Punch. By E. T. REED. 

In medium 4to, oblong, price 7s. 6d. net, in cloth, 
bevelled sides, gilt edges; and at 5s. net, in boards, cut 
edges. 

Of Mr. Reed’s “ Prehistoric Peeps ” there have been 
already issued three De Luxe Editions, and each of 
them haB been exhausted immediately on publication. 
To satisfy the continuous demand for copies the present 
edition has been produced, and is issued in a cheaper 
and more popular form, so as to bring it within the 
reach of all the Artist’s many admirers. This edition 
is up to date, and includes the additional drawings 
which have appeared in Punch since the earlier 
ones were issued. 


London: Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. Ltd., 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 


“ It becomes a duty which we owe to our national 
honour to lay the facts before the world ."—From 
Dr. Doyle's Preface. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS: an 

Essay on the Development of Libraries from the 
Earliest Times to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., F.8.A., Re|i»trary 
of the University of Cambridge. Large royjd 8vo 
buckram. With 156 Illustrations (including 43 fall- 
page Plates). 18s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus udll he. sent on application. 

“ A book which will delight the heart of all hattnters 
of ancient libraries and of all librarians of an anti 
quarian turn.”— Time*. 

“ Likely to remain for many years the standard Work 
on the mediaeval libraries of Europe, with special refer¬ 
ence to those of our own country.”— Pilot. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 

With Introduction and Notes by A. F. KIRKPAT¬ 
RICK, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univefiity of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ntt. 

LIFE AND LETTERS in the 

FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ An unusually attractive book. The author with much 
skill and charm sets before us a picture of a period re¬ 
markably little known, even to students.”—Bookman. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY 

OF PHYSIOLOGY DURING THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P., 
M.D., Sec.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 9s. 

“ We can reoommend this admirable and suggestive 
book with confidence to all, laymen or doctors, who wish 
to trace the gradual growth of man’s knowledge of the 
| physical basis of his life.”— Spectator. 

THE DECENTRALIZING 

POLICY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND: an Address delivered to the Association 
of Principals and Lecturers of Training Colleges, 
in the National Society’s Hull, Westminster, Novem¬ 
ber 16th, 1901, by Professor 8. S. LAURIE, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers, Is. 

STATE INTERVENTION IN 

ENGLISH EDUCATION : a Short History from 
Early Times down to 1853. By J. E. G. de MONT¬ 
MORENCY, B.A., LL.B. of 8t. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
law. Crown 8vo. [Nearly Beady. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

New Volume now ready. 

General Editor—O. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., 

Hon. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 

P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., Fraser Professor 
of Ancient (Scottish) HiBtory and Palaeography in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart. Crown 8vo, 
with 7 Maps, 6s. 

Vol. II. From the Accession of Mary 8tewart to the Re¬ 
volution of 1689. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps and 
Plan, 6s. . . _ 

Vol. HI. (Completing the Work.) [In the Prees. 

PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE 

(New Volume Now Ready). 

MACBETH. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, bv A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, la. 6d. 

“ Undoubtedly the best school edition extant of this 


SWANN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 



ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. COHAN DOYLE. 

(Author of “ The Great Boer War.”) 

London : SMITH. ELDER & CO., 

15 , Waterloo Place, S.W, 

All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNE8,Ltd-, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be their 
obiect in studying him/'— Guardian. 

“ Mr. Verity’s editions of Shakespeare in this well- 
known series are always on such a high level that it 
would be difficult to surpass their general excellence 
in any particular instance. ‘ Macbeth,’ however, strikes 
us, if the thing be possible at all, as reaohing a higher 
point than any previous play, or, perhaps, as exhibiting 
the common featnreB of this edition in snoh a remark¬ 
able degree as to entitle it to the highest consideration. 
... It is an edition almost beyond praise."—Sekoei 
World. 

London: C. J. CLAY A SONS, Cambridge University 
Frets Warehouse, Ave Merle Lane. 
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IM SICILY. By DOUGLAS 8LADEN. Two volumes. Quarto. Price 
j63 3b. net. 

“ There is certainly no other book which fulfils the duties of cicerone so 
amply as do these two volumes. ... It is a work to be read before leaving 
home or when one is home again . . . The fullest credit must be given to the 
author and publishers for these fine volumes ."—The Time*. 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. By W. 8. LILLY. In Five Parts. 
With Map and Tables. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 

AFOOT THROUGH THE KASHMIR VALLEYS. By MARION 
DOUGHTY (Helton Mervyn). Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KISS AND ITS HISTORY. By Dr. CHRI8TOPHER NYROP, 
Professor of Philology at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by 
W. F. Harvey. Crown 8vo, in box, price 7s. 6d. net. 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: A Versified Autobiography. Trans¬ 
lated and Supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Contain¬ 
ing several Illustrations of universal interest, and much hitherto unpublished 
information about the childhood of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Christina 
Rossetti. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. NEWNES’S Spring List 

OF 

NEW & FORTHCOMING BOQKO. 


Now Six Shilling Novels. 

THE HOUND OF THE BA8KERVILLES. By 

A. CONAN DOYLE. With Illustration. by SYDNEY PAGET. Crown 
8vo. [March 25, 

AT 8UNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jaoobs. With 

Illustrations by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo. [April 22. 

THE FIRST MAN IN THE MOON. By H. Q. 

WELL8. With Illustrations by C. E. 8HEPPERSON. Large crown 8vo. 

TREGARTHEN'S WIFE. By F. M. White. With 

Illustrations by FRANCE8 EWAN. Large crown 8vo. 

JIM THE PENMAN. By Dlok Donovan. Largo 

crown 8vo. 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. And other Tales of 

Ruling Passions. By HENRY VAN DYKE. With Illustrations by W. 
APPLETON CLARK. Cloth, gilt top. 


Country Life Library of Fiction. 
NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER THE SEA. By 

M. E. FRANCIS. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. Crown 8ro, cloth, 6s. 


New Six Shilling Novels. 

THB STRANGE ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH. By Pro(‘ 
W. H. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \Immediate'y. 


A MAN, A WOMAN, AND A MILLION. By A. DANZIGER. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. [Immediately. 

THB NEW PARISIANS. By W. F. LONERGAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. [Immediately. 

PRIB8T OP ST. AGATHA'S. By the Hon. Mrs. ROGER MOLYNEUX. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra._ [Immediately, 

PBTBR A PARASITE. By E. M. ALBANE8I. Crown 8vo. A Brillian 

Social Satire.- „ 

LONDON: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


TAMMER'S DUEL. By K. and Hesketh Priohard. 

With Illustrations by HERBERT COLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PETRONILLA, and other Stories of Early Chris¬ 
tian Times. By 8. N. SEDGWICK. With 12 Illustrations by PAUL 
HARDY. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN MURAL DECORATION. By A. Lye 

BALDRY. With 70 Full-page Illustrations, four of which are in colour, 
and a number of smaller illustrations in the text. Crown 4to, with Cover 
Design by H. GRANVILLE FELL, 12s. 6d. net. 

T.R.H.THE PRINCE AND PRINCE88 OF WALES* 

By the Author of “ His Most Gracious Majesty Edward VII.’* Fully Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT’S ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of 105 Physical, Political, and Sta¬ 
tistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest 
results of International Research. Under the direction of J. G. BAR¬ 
THOLOMEW, F.R.8.E., F.R.G.8., etc. Royal 4to, cloth, 60. net. 


A New Volume of Patriotic Ballads. 


HAROLD THE SAXON, 

AND OTHER VERSES. 

By TINSLEY PRATT. 

(Vigo Cabinet Series. Roval 16mo, Is. net.) 

M To say that the vigorous verses of * Harold the Saxon,’ by Mr. Tinsley Pratt, 
are reminiscent of Tennvson is high praise, especially as it can be justly added 
that there is no suggestion that the heavy, tramping rhythm is achieved by 
mere imitation. Mr. Pratt has already obtained recognition as a poet of no 
mean order, and these patriotio ballads can only enhance his reputation.”— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 

'* A booklet of great charm, in which historio deeds are told in bold swinging 
lines reminisoent of Maoaulay's * Lays.’ The collection includes ‘ Boadicea,’ 
4 The Return of Helen,’ 4 When Hawkins Sailed the Sea,' and should be in the 
hands of all patriotic schoolboys and others.”— The Bookman. 

44 All the ballads are written with grace and vigour."— Glasgow Herald. 

44 His lines have vigour and * go.’ 4 When Hawkins Sailed the Sea ’ should 
ejoioe the heart of the reciter."— Yorkshire Post. 

44 There is wonderful swing and movement in Mr. Tinsley Pratt’s 4 Ballad of 
Sen lac Hill.’ ”— The Bookseller. 

44 Throughout pleasing, accomplished, and artistic. The book will be read 
with interest by any lover of poetry who takes it up.”— The Scotsman. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, VigoJJtreet, W. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.’’ 


May be obtained , singly, at 2d. each, or in complete sets for 3s. 6d., 
on application to the Office , 43 , Chancery Lane, W.C . 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS.. 

Issued Nov. u 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING .. 
TOM HOOD. 


.. 28 



THOMAS GRAY 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 


.. 12 

SON. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT .. 


.. 26 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


1897. 
Jan. 2 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY.. 


LEIGH HUNT 



LORD MACAULAY 



ROBERT SOUTHEY 



S. T. COLERIDGE .. 
CHARLES LAMB .. 

» 

Feb. 6 

MICHAEL DRAYTON .. 
WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 

•• 

.. 20 

DOR. 



SAMUEL PEPYS .. 



EDMUND WALLER 



WILKIE COLLINS.. 


„ so 


JOHN MILTON iwt 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED. LORD TENNY¬ 
SON . 

HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW .. 
ANDREW MARVELL .. 
ROBERT BROWNING .. 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS .. 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
SIR RICHARD STEELE.. 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD .. 
FRANCIS BACON.. 


HENRIK IBSEN .. 


I March 27 
April 3 


. •• 24 
May 1 
.. 8 


June 5 


July 3 
.. to 

1898. 17 

March a6 


Now Volumes of the Library of Useful Stories. 

Post 8vo, cloth, Is. each. 

THE STORY OF EUCLID. By W. B. Frankiand. 
THE STORY OF LOST ENOLAND. By Beokles 

WILSON. 

THB STORY OF MU8IC. By F. J. Crowest. 
THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By W. B. 

LINDSAY. 


Now Volumes of Nownos’s Thin Paper Edttlonm. 
DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. Translated by 

MOTTEUX. One Volume. With Photogravure Frontispiece and Title 
Page on Japanese Vellum, from Drawings by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Comprising 

the Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, New Atlantis, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, the Proflcience and Advancement of Learning, History of the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh, etc. One Volume. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and Title Page on Japanese Vellum, from Drawings by 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

THE COMPLETE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. One Volume. With Photogravure Frontispiece and Title 
Page on Japanese Vettwm, from Drawings by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 


Now Volumes of the Caxton Series—Illustrated 
Reprint* of Famous Classics. 

THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

With Illustrations by H. GRANVILLE FELL. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; lambskin, 3s. net; parchment, in a boX, 3s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF ROMANTIC BALLADS. Compiled 

from various sources, ranging from the Thirteenth Century to the Present 
Day. With Illustrations by REGINALD SAVAGE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. net; parchment, in a box, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. 

With Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Two Volumes. Fcap. 
8vo, eloth, 5s. net; lambskin, 6s. net: parchment, in a box, 7s. net. 


••Our Neighbours" Series, New Volume. 
SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 

L. HIGGIN. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Digitized by VjOO^ 10 
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THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF 

ITALY. By Prof. PA8QUALE VILLARI. 
Illustrated and with 3 Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 32s. 

THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH 

AFRICAN HISTORY. By I)r. G. M. THEAL. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Denny 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN OF 

HARPER’S FERRY. By JOHN NEWTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., bound uniform with “Up 
from Slavery,’’.fully illustrated. 

WALES. By O. M. Edwards. “Story 

of the Nations” Series. Second Edition. Now 
Ready. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 5«. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF 

PERSIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN 
TO THE MONGOL INVASION (XIII. Cent.). By 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Deuiy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

THE WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, 

Language, and History. Edited, with Additions, 
Notes, and Appendices, by JOHN RHYS and 
DAVID BRYNMOR JONES, K.C., M.P. Demy 
8vo, cloth, Third Impression, Revised, 16s. 

JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By 

ALFRED STEAD. With an Introduction by the 
MARCJUIS ITO. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR 

MOVEMENTS, and LABOUR LEADERS. By 
GEORGE HOWELL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 

RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNT¬ 
ING TRAIL. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK REMINGTON. New Impression. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, IOs. 6d. 

THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF 

FROI88ART. Told and Pictured by F. C. 
GOULD. With special (’over Design, Decorated 
Title^ and forty-four Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, 

THE FLUTE OF PAN. A Comedy 

in Five Acts. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s. net. 

TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Cloth, gilt, 2a. 6d. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH¬ 
MAKING MOTHER. By LILL1A8 CAMPBELL 
, DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADYIOE 

TO ELIZABETH. By the Author of “ The 
Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth." Crown 8vo, 
2s. cloth ; paper, Is. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 

A LION’S WHELP. By Amelia E. 

BARR. 

BRBACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By 

LOUIS BECKE. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 

JAMES 8HERVINGTON, aud other Stories. By 
LOUIS BECKE. 

BLUB LILIES. By Lucae Cleeve. 
MISTRE8S BARBARA OUNLIFFE. 

(The Combers.) By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 

THE YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER. Second Impression. 

THE INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. 

CAMPBELL PRAED. Second Impression. 

THE LAKE OF PALMS. By Romesh 

DUTT, C.I.E. 

FOMA OORDYEEFF (THOMAS 

THE PROUD). By MAXIM GORKY. Second 
Impression. 

THE DEEPS OF DELIYBRANCE- 
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The Literary Week. 

This week, following our usual spring and autumn custom, 
we print lists of the chief books of the season. There is 
no diminution in the production of novels, but good books 
in other departments are not plentiful. Hitherto the war 
has stood in the way of the good time for authors and 
publishers that is always receding. Now it is the Coro¬ 
nation. 


The directors of Messrs. Chapman and Hall report that 
the pant year has been singularly prejudicial to the pub¬ 
lishing trade. Nevertheless, the company is able to show 
a net profit of £2,812 8s. 2d. od last year’s trading. 


A company has been fonned, says the British Weekly, 
with a capital of £6,000, to publish the County Gentle¬ 
man. The sole director is Mr. St. Leo. Strachey, editor of 
the Spectator. 


Me. Anthony Hope, at the 
Society of Authors' An¬ 
nual Meeting. 

“ An author has a legal 
right to an examination of a 
publisher’s accounts, but the 
commitee do not feel justified 
in incurring the large expense 
unless there is real cause for 
suspicion.” 


Dn. Johnson. 

“ Sir, I always said the Book¬ 
sellers were a generous set of 
men. . . . The fact is, 

not they have paid me too 
little, but that I have written 
too much.” 


A French publisher is preparing an edition of Balzac, in 
which the ‘‘lengthy and somewhat tedious descriptive 
passages ” have been summarised by the editor. A French 
critic suggests, in a leading journal, that admirers of Balzac 
should raid the premises and break up the presses. 


Professor Walter Raleigh will give three lectures at 
the Royal Institution during the coming session on Poets 
and Poetry. The subject chosen by Professor Brander 
Matthews for the three lectures he has promised to give is 
The Development of the English Drama. 


When Dr. Conan Doyle’s Hound of the Baskervilles is 
published in book form it will contain the following note: 

My Dear Robinson,—It was your account of a West ■ 
Country legend which first suggested the idea of this ; 
little tale to my mind. For this and for the help which 
you gave me in its evolution, all thanks.—Yours most 
truly, 

A. Conan Doyle. 

Mr. Fletcher Robinson is a well-known journalist. “This . 
little tale” hardly describes Mr. Sherlock Holmes’s very 
lengthy adventure. 

Those who have not received the new issue of the 
Atlantic. Monthly must not blame the editor or publisher. 
The delay is owing to the fact that the sheets are.on board 
the “ Etruria.” 


We have good reason to believe that during the summer 
Mr. George Meredith’s “ Egoist,” dramatised by Mr. Sutro * 
and revised by Mr. Meredith himself, will be produced at 
a London theatre. It is improbable, however, that the 
general public will be able to gain admission to the per¬ 
formances. 


An exhibition of the works of the principal English and 
French painters of the 18th century will be opened by the 
Lord Mayor on April 21, at the Guildhall Art Gallery. 


Messrs. Blackie k Son contemplate a reissue of 
Kerner’s Natural History of Plants, a work which, in its 
English form, is identified with the name of Professor F. W. 
Oliver, of University College, London, .professor Oliver’s 
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translation, in the production of which he had the assist¬ 
ance of Lady Busk and Mrs. M. F. Macdonald, was first 
published some seven or eight years ago. The new edi¬ 
tion, which will be issued at a considerably reduced price, 
will be substantially a reprint of the original English 
edition, with a few necessary alterations and corrections. 


Under the title of Terrors of the Law, Mr. John Lane 
is publishing three biographical and critical sketches by 
Mr. Francis Watt, author of The Law's Lumber-Room. 
The subjects are Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, the Lord Advo¬ 
cate Mackenzie, and Lord Braxfield, the original of Steven¬ 
son’s Weir of Hermiston. 


The Easter number of the Art Journal will be the 
life and work of Dante G. Rossetti. Miss Helen M. M. 
Rossetti, a niece of the artist, has undertaken the letter¬ 
press. There will be over fifty illustrations, of which 
three will be plate reproductions of the following subjects : 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” “ The Beloved,” and “ A Christ¬ 
mas Carol.” 

The ways of the collector are wonderful. At Sotheby’s 
on Wednesday £222 was paid for a copy of Charles Lamb’s 
nursery booklet. King and Queen of Hearts, with the 
Rogueries of the Knave who Stole the King's Pies. A 
month or two ago Lamb’s authorship of these nursery 
rhymes was not known, and the only copy that has yet 
come to light was in the hands of a lady who had given 
a few shillings for it. For this copy the ludicrously large 
sum we have named was paid on Wednesday. Ludicrously 
large it must seem to anyone who is not a collector and 
rich, but who possesses the wonderfully good shilling fac¬ 
simile of the booklet that has been issued by Messrs. 
Methuen. Moreover, the rhymes are poor and un-Elian, 
as Mr, Lucas has been the first to point out, so that £222 
has been paid for a curiosity which we should suppose is 
infinitely less to be coveted than one of Lamb’s letters. 
Oddly enough, on Tuesday, in the same series of sales, a 
relic of Goldsmith, which is also a new discovery, being 
an unknown first version of his Traveller, under the title 
of A Prospect of Society, fetched only £63. Yet this 
book has real literary value in addition to its rarity, and is 
as important to the study of Goldsmith as the children's 
booklet is comparatively negligeable by students of Lamb. 


Early next month in New York, as part of the library of 
Mr. A. J. Morgan, the original rough proof sheet, corrected 
by Tennyson, of “ The Charge of the Light Brigade ” prior 
to its appearance in the 'Examiner, will be sold. The 
lines 

He saw their sabres bare 
Flash all at once in air 

are altered to 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 

Flash’d all at once in air. 

In Browning’s " Pauline,” again, we have another rare book 
of the nineteenth century. Because of the “ immaturity ” 
of this his first effort, Browning destroyed all the copies on 
which he could lay his hands. About a dozen can be 
traced, and in uncut state, protected by the original 
boards, the booklet is worth at least from £150 to £200. 
The Morgan example is particularly interesting. On the 
title-page is the autograph inscription : “ By Robert Brown¬ 
ing, his first publication, privately distributed. This copy 
was given me by his father, my eldest brother. (Signed.) 
Reuben Browning.” It was while Reuben Browning was 
busily at work in Rothschild's bank that the young 
poet had many a spin in the neighbourhood of Hatcham 
on his uncle's horse. 


The Doves Press, inaugurated about a year ago by Mr. 
T, 'J. Cobden-Sanderson and Mr. Emery Walker, has 
proved a commercial as well as an. artistic success. The 
Agricola, published at 25s. in January, 1901, has fetched 
£7 5s. at auction; The Ideal Book,_ issued a month later 
at 12s. 6d., £3 14a; Mr. Mackail’a Address on William 
Morris, initially priced at 15s., £3 6s. In addition to 
the Bible, to be printed in five volumes at £3 eaoh, the 
Doves Press has in preparation two works. In July next 
there will appear a volume containing seven poems and 
two translations by. Tennyson : “ (Enone,” “ The Lotos 
Eaters,” “ Ulysses,” “ Tithonus,” “ Tiresias,” “ Demeter and 
Persephone,” “ Death of (Enone,” “ Achilles Over the 
Trench,” and “ Hector and the Bridge of War.” In 
October there will follow Paradise Lost, reprinted from 
the first edition, with the exception r that it will be divided 
into twelve books, as is the second edition; moreover, 
there will be no italics. Both will be small quartos, 
unifoim with The Agricola. 


Last week we left M. Catulle Mend&s putting his poetical 
drama “ Teresa” into a drawer (which he likened to a 
coffin) with roses to express his admiration for Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, and violets to express his regret at her capricious¬ 
ness. Meanwhile, Sarah has had her say. “ All that 
Catulle Mendfes has done is incomprehensible to me. The 
work ■was well advanced. Fifty-four Sixteenth Century 
Spanish costumes are completed, five’ scenes built, and 
three painted and completed, special engagements made, 
and much time lost. Lastly, it was in a terrible crisis of 
despair and tears that I drowned my illusions, my hopes, 
my admiration, and my friendship for this man. I have 
emerged from this crisis broken in body, the brain 
harassed, but safe and sound in will. Never again in my 
life will I see Catulle Mendes.” The quarrel is too pretty 
to last we fancy. 


We are so accustomed to what we may call the bloated 
sixpennyworth of journalistic reading matter that we are 
rather agreeably surprised by the fierce tenuity of The 
Tiger, Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s new monthly magazinette 
(Grant Richards). It consists of sixteen small pages. 
Whether its quality will command the coin which its quan¬ 
tity seems not to consider at all is a matter on which we 
reserve judgment. Meanwhile, we observe that The Tiger 
has claws. With a courage that we cannot but admire 
Mr. Crosland indicates that his hand is against every 
Scotchman. Of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman we axe suc¬ 
cinctly told : “ He is a Scotchman, and therefore funda¬ 
mentally inept. He is a Scotchman, and therefore he 
sticks. It has been his plain duty to resign any time since 
his appointment; but he is Scotch, and the finer feelings 
are not in him.” Three articles, two poems, and some 
notes by the editor constitute the present “fearful sym¬ 
metry ” of The Tiger. Mr. J. F. Runciman contributes a 
sensible exposure of "The Folly of Concert Giving,” and 
“ Bahrain the Hunter,” by Mr. Laurence Binyon, is a 
spirited poem. There is also a warm appreciation of the 
new novel Lazarre (Grant Richards), and a budget of notes 
beginning : “ The Devil, being a-weary, and happening on 
a bookseller’s shop, went in, and seated himself on a pile 
of new fiction. ' Somehow,’ he said, ‘ I feel quite at home.’ ” 
In another note these views of reviewing are put forth. 
“ The reviewer,” we are told, “ has never been properly 
understood by the author, who provides him with his daily 
bread. The author believes in his heart that the only 
kind of reviewer worth providing with daily bread is the 
reviewer who praises. If you are a reviewer, and you 
praise properly, you can toast your feet in many happy 
flats. The authors’ children will be taught to call you 
Uncle, and to remember you in their innocent prayers. 
But if you are a reviewer of the other sort, that is to say, 
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if you forget to praise, and continue to do your duty in 
the matter of blame, your lines will not be cast in such 
pleasant places. It will be whispered of you that you are 
a master of veiled attack. That you are a bludgeoner, a 
savage, and, if the truth were only known, a scoundrel.” 
This is sore-head philosophy, but we shall waylay The Tiger 
and consider of him better. At present his strong point 
seems to be a certain leisurely blood-thirstiness, which adds 
a new touch of romance to Leicester Square. 

The Shrine, a new shilling quarterly, is announced to be 
edited and published in Stratford-on-Avon. The Shrine, in 
fact, is his. Amongst its contents prominence will be given 
to Shakespeare’s shrine, with all its associations (old and 
new). Also “to poetry and poets generally (with that 
fervour of reverential admiration which Jean Paul Richter 
described as ‘soul-strengthening’), and to book-lore in 
some of its most popular aspects.” Under the heading 
“Pilgrims to Shakespeare’s Shrine” will be given a series 
of descriptive and anecdotal chapters, in which the Pilgrims 
will figure in classified order as Actors, Authors, Baconians, 
Bibliographers, Critics, Commentators, Curiosity-Mongers, 
and Cypherists; as Distinguished Foreigners, Editors, Fan¬ 
tastic Folk, Ghosts, and as Historical and Royal Pilgrims, 
&c. These Chapters will be prepared “ by the Editor of 
a recently-discontinued Shakespearean Magazine.” Ahem ! 
Other features will be reviews of books, antiquarian frag¬ 
ments, scientific, literary, philosophical, and other essays, 
by authors of repute, correspondence, bits from .... 
jvell, never mind the bits. Artemus Ward wrote of 
Shakespeare’s shrine in Punch: “ It is a success.” We 
commend his words to The Shrine as a motto and an 
aspiration. 


While English critics rage against Mrs. Gallup in 
England Sir Henry Irving has had the advantage of oppos¬ 
ing her theories in “ these States.” Having been invited to 
deliver the Trask lecture at the Princeton University in New 
Jersey on Wednesday, he chose the subject of Shakespeare 
v. Bacon. He was most generously reported, to the length 
of three columns, in Thursday’s Daily News. In intro¬ 
ducing his subject he said : 

It has occurred to me that tihe opinion of an actor may 
have some interest in the controversy which seems to 
make a perennial appeal to the curiosity of the public. 
I am encouraged to express this opinion by Judge Allen, 
of Boston, who at the end of his able treatise on “The 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question ” does me the honour of 
fumming up the debate in some words of my own. 
“ When the Baconians can show that Ben Jonson was 
either a fool or a knave, or that the whole world of 
players and playwrights at that time was in a conspiracy 
to palm off on the ages the most astounding cheat in 
history, they will be worthy of serious attention.” 


Herb is a striking argumentative passage in the address : 

In the technicalities of the stage Shakespeare is always 
accurate ; but when he employs legal terms, he is often 
wrong. In geography he gave Bohemia a coast, much to 
the distress of Ben Jonson. In navigation, he starts a 
ship from the gates of Milan. His knowledge of law 
was supposed to be wonderful by Lord Campbell, but 
does not commend itself to Judge Alien. I understand 
that the Trial scene in “The Merchant of Venice” bears 
no resemblance to any judicial procedure that ever was 
recorded in legal annals. It is evident that Shakespeare 
did not care a jot for judicial procedure, and that the 
law which authorised Shylock to cut his pound of 
Antonio’s flesh, but forbade him to shed one drop of 
blood, was not sanctioned by the judgment of Bacon. 
Campbell was not at the pains to discover how much law 
was known to Shakespeare’s contemporaries in play¬ 
writing. Judge Allen shows that legal terms abounded 


in all the Elizabethan plays, and that Shakespeare’s con¬ 
temporaries used them even more freely than he did. 
Ben Jonson, Middleton, Chapman, Massinger, Peele, 
Wilkins, Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat, Dekker, Barry, 
and Spenser all made use of legal phraseology that is not 
to be found in Shakespeare. Are these writers to be 
taken simply as emanations of Bacon’s prodigal genius? 
If not, what becomes of the hypothesis that Bacon must 
have written Shakespeare because Shakespeare so often 
quoted the jargon of lawyers ? 


Another passage must be quoted: 

Without great scholarship, and with absolutely careless 
notions about law and geography and historical accuracy, 
Shakespeare had an immeasurable receptivity of all that 
concerned human character. An oracle lately dismissed 
the idea that a great poet could have been a poacher 
in his youth, and could have consorted with topers. 
Where, then, did he study the tavern company who 
flourish at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap? What gave 
him his relish for the escapades of Prince Hal? Why 
did he make Falstaff a hoary but lovable scamp? Why 
did he glory in Bardolph’s nose ? What had Bacon to do 
with Bardolph’s nose? I have examined the cipher for 
some information on this.point, but the “ legitimate son 
of Queen Elizabeth ” never mentions it. . . . Is it 

possible to conceive two master minds with characters, 
temperaments, and training so absolutely divergent as 
those of Bacon and Shakespeare? As' Tennyson said, 
the philosopher who in his Essay on “ Love ” described 
it as a “ weak passion ” fit only for stage comedies, and 
deplored and despised its influence over the world's hoted 
men, could never have written “Romeo and Juliet.” 


Mr. Gilbbrt Parker, M.P., said some quotable things 
about the Art of Fiction in his address to the Sesame 
Club last Monday. Thus: 

A man must know truth to write fable. 

Fiction can be learned, but cannot be taught. 

No great writer has ever had the idea of founding a 
“school” of this or that—of idealism, or symbolism, or 
romanticism, or realism. Really great men have little 
time for promulgating theories ; they get hold of a few 
principles, and by these they live. 

In the art of fiction the individual is thrown on his own 
innate talent. 

Love and fighting are not necessarily romance ; nor are 
soup-kitchens and Divorce Courts necessarily realism. 

In the very first chapter of the book the note must be 
struck which shall recur throughout the book like the 
motif in an opera. 

Like many speakers, Mr. Parker laid down as single and 
simple what is really multiple and complex. He said: 

There is only one test for a novel: that it be first and 
before all a well-constructed story ; that it deal sincerely 
with human life and character ; that it be eloquent of 
feeling ; that it have insight and revelation ; that it pre¬ 
serve idiosyncrasy ; but, before all, that it be wholesome. 
Here are five tests, some of them very difficult to apply. 


“After Two Years ” is the title of a touching little poem 
contributed to last week’s Spectator by Mr. Edgar Wal¬ 
lace. We quote the first and third of the four stanzas; 
Good-night, old boy .... good-bye : 

(It’s .... strange.to die.) 

Two years’ good labour and the end in sight. 

Colenso .... Spion Kop . . . and this little fight: 
And this the end ... it doesn’t seem quite right. 

* * * 

The roar and rush of death— 

(Was that your breath 

Upon my cheek, old boy, or was it—?) well. 

Glory and joy of leading where they fell — 

I go alone, with two years’ work to tell. 
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Four books have already appeared upon Ping-pong. 
Possibly the literature of the game will some day cease to 
be merely of an initiatory character: we may then expect 
the literary journals to contain paragraphs after the Rtylo 
of the following: 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce the 
death of Dr. Cell. U. Lloyd, Professor of Ping-Pong at the 
University of Cambridge. The deceased was a gentleman 
• of wide attainments. His work upon “ The Ethical Value 
of Ping-Pong” will no doubt be familiar to most of our 
readers. 

The fifth volume of that monumental work, “ The His¬ 
tory of Ping-Pong from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,” is to be issued shortly. 

“ Pingpongistic Jack, the Terror of the Tables,” is a 
story of a highly sensational type, which parents would 
do well to keep out of the way of their children. 

Messrs. Smythe, Older and Co. announce a new publica¬ 
tion, . to be entitled “ The Dictionary of Ping-Pongers’ 
Biography.” The work will embrace the life histories of 
all who hbve in any way contributed to the study of Ping- 
Pong. 

Messrs. Meadow and Margin announce a book of verse 
by Mr. R. Aekett. The volume will take its title from 
the first poem in the collection, “ I cannot Ping the Old 
Pong.” 

It seems strange to think that so profound a subject 
as Ping-Pong was once regarded merely as a game, and 
yet such was the case as recently as 1902. 

Of the fact that our fathers were blind to the inner 
significance of this vast subject, we are reminded this 
\^eek by the appearance of Dr. D' Rivel’s long-promised 
work, “Ping-Pong at the Birth of the Century.” Dr. 
D' Rivel deals in a most masterly manner with his sub¬ 
ject, and the book is well worth the price asked for it— 
nothing. 


Mr. John B. Tabb writes: “Mr. Punch's remarks upon 
poetical feet suggests to me: 

A Foot-Rule. 

When a poet gives his hand, 

Meet it is to greet the greeter. 

When his feet in question stand, 

It is metre. 


Thb American head-line as she is applied to literature 
still amuses us. Here is a Boston specimen: 

Homer’s Iliad in English Hexameters 
Harvard Man Performs a Feat Pronounced 
Impossible by Literary Masters. 

Albert J. Lonney, the Wonder of Scholars 
Work of Great Beauty Accomplished only 
After Tremendous Struggle by 
Devotee to Greek. 

Bibliographical. 

The appearance of Miss Clara Morris's Life on the Staye 
oft this side of the Atlantic has aroused interest in her 
other contributions to literature —The Silent Sinyer and 
Little Jim Crow. These are quite unknown to me, and, to 
the best of my belief, have never been obtainable in 
England. Assuredly no edition of them has been brought 
out over here within the last twenty years, and I imagine 
they are not older than that. I presume the two books 
are stories, and I need not dwell upon the fact that 
actresses have before now shone as the writers of fiction. 
Of living people Miss Elizabeth Robins and Miss Gertrude 
Warden are obvious cases in point. Miss Robins flowered 
late as a romancist; Miss Warden has combined the pro¬ 
fessions of novelist and actress for some years past. Miss 
Florence Marryatt also combined them for a time, and it is 
probable that Miss Braddon’s early experiences as an 
actress were of use to her in the composition of her more 
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theatrical narratives. Actor-novelists are, if anything, 
more numerous than actress-novelists, though usually 
they do not display so much ability. One of the most 
recent, I believe, is the Mr. Arthur Machen who is now 
playing a small part in “ Paolo and Francesca ’’ at the 
St. James’s. 

“In such a case, for example, as Lockhart’s Life ‘of 
Scott, it would be unobjectionable and probably service¬ 
able,” says a contemporary, “ to revise and supplement the 
work in the light of the fifty years’ knowledge which has 
accumulated since Lockhart laid aside his pen.” This 
would depend upon what was meant by “revising and 
supplementing.” If it meant curtailing or altering the 
text of a standard work, I for one should protest loudly. 
Nobody has any right to mangle a work of literary art. 
If corrections or additions are necessary, let them be made 
by way of notes or appendices. Something of this sort, 
if I remember rightly, was done lately by Mr. Clement 
Shorter for Mrs. Geskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte. That 
%vas an instance of legitimate “ revising and supplement¬ 
ing,” done by an expert, and with taste and judgment. 
But if Mr. Shorter had issued the Life curtailed and with 
interpolations, that would have been a veiy different 
matter. 

Much as Bulwer Lytton is despised by a certain school 
of critics, his fictions appear to hold their own with the 
public and, consequently, with the publishers. I see that 
The Last Days of Pompeii is to be added soon to one of the 
many “ libraries ” which now appeal to readers. The 
romance came out only last year in the “ New Standard 
Library ” of Ward and Lock. In 1898 there were four 
editions of it—one in Service’s “ Golden Library,” another 
in Routledge’s “ Twentieth Century Library,” and a 
“ Household ” and a “ Stevenage ” edition by the last- 
named firm. That is not so bad for poor old Bulwer., I 
note that there were reprints of The Last of the Barons 
in 1898 and 1899, and one of llienzi in the former year. 
Say what you will, Bulwer’s historical novels are not easy 
to beat, and a cheap uniform edition of them for the use 
and edification of young readers might be a fortunate' as 
well as useful venture. 

How to Make an Index, —if ever a book seemed destined 
to be of really practical value to the reading person, this 
promised one of Mr. Wheatley’s is the very volume. 
Assuming that it really does instruct in the art of indexing, 
it cannot fail to be of public benefit. There are, of course, 
indexes and indexes. Occasionally you come upon one 
excellently done—comprehensive and accurate, well 
planned, and carefully achieved. Some day it will be re¬ 
cognised that index-making is, comparatively speaking, an 
intellectual occupation, and competent index-makers will 
have a proportionately-proper pecuniary reward. Hitherto, 
I gather, the average pay has been wretchedly inadequate. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, and a really first-class 
index-maker is deserving of high remuneration. 

“ Still harping on my daughter.” To Messrs. Dent’s 
“Temple Glassies,” it appears, will be added Browning’s 
Sordello, Matthew Arnold’s Dramatic and Early Poems, 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, and Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 

-—of* all of which the available editions are many. The 
editors of “ series ” seem afraid to go out of the beaten 
track. Can it be that their knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture is limited to the hackneyed classics ! There are whole 
fields of English prose and verse waiting to be traversed 
by these ignorant or timid gentlemen. 

One reads of a new selection from the writings of 
R. L. Stevenson, to be made by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and 
to be brought out under the title of ll.L.S. May this 
not prove to be, after all, nothing more than a re-issue of 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s Passayes from the Works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, published some three or four years ago ? 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Ibsen’s Lyric Poems. 

Lyrical Poems by Henrik Ibsen. Selected and Translated 

by E. A. Streatfeild. (Elkin Matthews.) 

George Brandbs has somewhere said of Henrik Ibsen that 
he has had “ a lyric Pegasus killed under him.” In a sense 
this is true, for during the thirty-five years since he finished 
“ Peer Gynt ” Ibsen has not written more than seventeen or 
eighteen poems; and when a man produces on an average 
only one copy of verses in every two years, his lyric vein 
may be said to trickle, but scarcely to flow. It must be 
remembered, however, that Ibsen’s “ lyric Pegasus ” had 
carried him through “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” before it 
was killed—or, to choose an exactor image, turned out to 
grass. “ Brand,” perhaps, may be thought more dramatic 
than lyric; but in “ Peer Gynt ” the lyric element is dis¬ 
tinctly preponderant. All its greatest scenes are lyrics in 
dialogue, and it is this all-pervading lyric impulse that gives 
it its place apart among dramatic creations. If Brandos, 
then, meant to convey (as he probably did) that Ibsen never 
gave full expression to the lyric side of his genius, the 
remark can at best pass for a hasty half-truth. In strictly 
lyrical form he has not, indeed, written much; but of work 
that throbs with feeling and sings in utterance he has done 
more than many poets who rank as lyrists and nothing 
else. 

Still, his “ Digte ”—his “ Poems,” narrowly so-called— 
are not very numerous. They occupy only some 200 pages 
in the definitive edition of his works. It is certainly high 
time that we had all the more significant of them com¬ 
petently rendered into English; and as a step towards this 
end we welcome the little book of experimental renderings 
by Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, published by Mr. Elkin Matthews. 
Small as the collection is—it contains seventeen numbers 
in all—it is the first that has been attempted. A good 
many translations of individual poems and detached stanzas 
will be found scattered tlirough the critical and biographical 
studies of Ibsen that have appeared in England and 
America ; but- Mr. Streatfeild is the first to make a compact 
sheaf of his gleanings. And it is no extravagant eulogy to 
call his versions, taking them all in all, the happiest as yet 
known to us. They can easily be that without being 
masterpieces of reproduction. For the lyric Ibsen, to tell 
the truth, has not hitherto been fortunate in his trans¬ 
lators. To say that Mr. Streatfeild distances his prede¬ 
cessors is not to imply that at any point he touches the 
ideal. 

He gives us a very fair selection of Ibsen’s shorter lyrics. 
It was not within the scope of his design to attempt 
that extraordinary fantasy ‘‘On the Uplands,” the poet’s 
greatest non-dramatic work; nor could he be expected 
to tackle the “Balloon-Letter” of 1870, or the rhymed 
address to George Brandes of 1875. On the other 
liand, one cannot see why he should have omitted “ The 
Stormy Petrel ” (Stormsvalen), “ In My Study ” (Fra mit 
Husliv), “ Complications ” (Forviklinger), “ To My Friend 
the Revolutionist,” and “ Stars and Nebulae.” Had these 
been included, Mr. Streatfeild’s book might have been said 
to contain all Ibsen's lyrics of any note that were not in¬ 
spired by some purely social or politico-historical occasion. 
The reader who wishes to supplement Mr. Streatfeild's 
selection will find “ Complications” and “ To Mv Friend 
the Revolutionist ” translated in the late H. fi. Boyesen’s 
book on Ibsen—the former tolerably, the latter badly. 

In considering the merits of Mr. Streatfeild’s renderings, 
it is only fair to point out that Ibsen’s lyrics are, for the 
most part-, very hard to translate. They are apt to ba 
so richly rhymed and so packed with meaning that each 


stanza, to do it full justice, would have to be balanced and 
polished like an-epigram. Mr. Streatfeild is at his beBt in 
“ Building Plans,” “ The Miner,” “ The Eiderduok,” and 
“ Bird and Birdcatcher.” One or two stanzas of “ The 
Miner” rather obscure the poet’s idea; but otherwise the 
reader may accept these poems as fairly representing their 
originals. In one or two cases—for instance, in “ Gone! ” 
and in “ A Swan ”—Mr. Streatfeild has attempted the 
impossible. Nothing short of a miracle could pwoduce an. 
acceptable version of these poems. But in other cases 
Mr. Streatfeild has failed to deal adequately with com- 
p>aratively simple problems of meaning and of metre. “ A 
Bird-Song,” for example, is unsatisfactory throughout, 
but especially in its first stanza, which runs thus in Mr. 
Streatfeild’s English: 

Once up and down the garden 
We wandered in the Spring, 

And life seemed like a melody 
That fairy voices sing. 

The direful commonplace of the third and fourth lines 
finds no excuse in the original, where their meaning is 
“ Alluring as an enigma was the forbidden place.” Mr. 
Streatfeild’s lines cannot be called translation or even 
paraphrase, but sheer interpolation. Take, again, the last 
stanza of “ A Poet of the Night ”—the title, by the way, 
ought rather to be “The Dread of Light.” Here Mr. 
Streatfeild has simplified his task by omitting the alternate 
double-rhymes of the original; yet even with this advan¬ 
tage he wanders far from the poet’s meaning. The last 
verse, as he renders it, runs: 

And if I aught have written 
That shall not perish quite, 

'Tis thou that hast inspired me, 

O strong and terrible night. 

Compare with this a line-for-line and almost literal ren¬ 
dering : 

When darkness withdraws its curtain 
My spirit is daunted quite ; 

Should I do aught great, be certain 
It must be a deed of night. 


We do not present this wooden verse as an adequate trans¬ 
lation, but merely as a means of enabling the reader to 
judge how near Mr. Streatfeild comes to the spirit of his 
original. In several cases he departs, quite unnecessarily, 
from Ibsen’s metre. Let us place side by side, for example, 
Mr. Streatfeild’s version of Margrete’s “ Cradle Song ” 
from “ The Pretenders,” and the translation which appears 
in the published play, of which we shall say nothing except 
that it reproduces exactly the metre of the original: 


Mr. Streatfeild. 

Now fades the roof above his 
head 

To the blue star-vault on 
high, 

Now flies my little Haakon 
up 

On dream-wings through 
the sky. 

There is a golden ladder set 

From earth to God’s own 
seat, _ 

And shining angels hover' 
round 

To guide my darling's feet. 

God’s cherubim are watching 
o’er 

His cot the long night 
■ through; 

God guard thee, little Haakon 
mine, 

Thy mother watches too. 


E&rlier Translation. 

Now roof and rafters blend 
with 

The starry vault on high; 
Now flieth little Hakon 
On dream-wings through 
the sky. 


There mounts a mighty stair¬ 
way 

From <"rth to God’s own 

land; 

There Hakon with the angels 
Goes climbing hand in hand. 
God’s angel-babes are watch¬ 
ing . 

Thy cot, the still night 
through; - 

God bless thee, little Hakon, 
Thy mother watoheth too. 
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- In one or two cases Mr. Streatfeild positively mistakes the 
meaning of the. original, and translates, not freely, but 
wrongly. For instance, the last two couplets of “ To the 
Survivors ” read thus in his version : 

And he is dead, and ye have sold 
Your birthright for the stranger's gold. 

So let it be 1 but calm and deep, 

O thorn-crowned warrior, be thy sleep. 

What the poet actually says is: “ But he has left to your 
protection the heritage of a glorious gain. Let not its 
glory be dimmed if you would have the thorn-crowned 
• chieftain sleep reconciled.” Here it will be seen that Mr. 
Streatfeild wholly perverts the sense of the passage, which 
he has evidently failed to understand. More often, how¬ 
ever, the faults of 'his version arise, not from failure of 
comprehension, but from lack of patience to search for and 
find the nearest possible equivalent for the original. A 
fairly good version of that very characteristic utterance, 
“ The Power of Memory,” is marred by the needless intro¬ 
duction of an incongruous image in the last two couplets. 
We quote the verses entire : 

The Poweb of Memoby. 

You laugh when you see a tame bear dance ; 

Do you know how they teach the beast to prance ? 

In a brewer’s caldron they tie him tight. 

And pile up the furnace and set it alight. 

Then a barrel-organ they bring along, 

And play to the bear “ Love's Old Sweet Song.” 

In a minute or so he begins to grill, 

And he needs must dance, for he can't stand stil'. 

So whenever he hears the tune that he knows, 

A dancing,devil flies into his toes. 

I too in the caldron once was bound. 

And the furnace blazed and the organ ground. 

The flames of hell, I have felt their power, 

And I carry the scars to this very hour. 

And whenever the thoughts of that time arise, 

I feel the pang like a stab in the eyes. 

And deep in my brain the iron goes, 

And I needs must dance upon metric toes. 

Now, it is evident that the “stab in the eyes” and the 
“ iron in the brain ” belong to a wholly different metaphoric 
scheme from, that which the poet is working out; while 
the phrase “metric toes” obscures the final word-play 
which, as may be seen from the following amended render¬ 
ing, can with perfect ease be reproduced in English : 

And whenever echoes from that time sound, 

In the glowing caldron again I'm bound. . 

My nail-roots sting in the tingling heat, 

And I needs must dance upon metric feet. 

What Mr. Streatfeild's versions really require is a little 
more conscientious labour in revision and polishing He is 
too easily content with a slap-dash, hit-or-miss approxima¬ 
tion to Ibsen's meaning. It is certain that we shall one 
day have better versions of most of the numbers in Mr. 
Streatfeild’s booklet; hut there is no reason why Mr. 
Streatfeild himself should not make the necessary improve¬ 
ments. 


A Theosophist’s Criticism. 

The Gospels and the Gospel. By G. R. S. Mead. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. 4s. 6d. net.) 

This is a book which leaves no very clear impression on 
the mind. Mr. Mead seeips to have been stirred up by 
the very daring remarks of Dr. Abbott and Prof. Schmiedel 


in their article on the Gospels in the Eni iji lopaulia Biblica to 
give the public his opinions on the subject, and to have 
added to them a story lately told by Mr. Griffith from a 
demotic papyrus which Mr. Mead considers germane 
to the matter. But as these things by themselves would 
not have made a volume of the regulation length—or 
possibly because the mere statement of his opinions would 
not have answered the end he had in view—he has 
appended to it two chapters, entitled “The Life-side of 
Christianity ” and “ The Gospel of the Living Christ ” 
respectively. In these he recommends his readers to 
join “ that Holy Church of all races, climes and ages, that 
true Communion of Saints, whose members have been 
aiders and helpers of all religions, philosophies and sciences 
which the world may have from time to time required.” 
What this “ Holy Church ” may he we do not pretend to 
say, but we venture to think that the road to it must in 
Mr. Mead’s opinion lie through the Theosophical Society. 

With this propaganda the Academy has, of course, 
nothing to do, and we can therefore only concern ourselves 
with the literary side of Mr. Mead’s book. Here we find 
hardly anything which is both new and true. Mr. Mead 
is, in fact, though confessedly not an expert, dealing with 
matters which are essentially a question of expertise, 
with the result that he is led into some strange mistakes. 
Thus he tells us that “ the extant fragments of the Gnostic 
doctor Basilides afford us no evidence of his recognition 
of our Gospels as authoritative.” This is, apparently, an 
amplification of Dr. Abbott’s remark in the article already 
mentioned, that “ Basilides did not accept John as an 
authoritative Gospel." But had Mr. Mead looked at the quo¬ 
tation from Basilides given in the 7th Book of thePhiloso- 
phumena, he would have seen that Basilides himself gives as 
“ stated in the Gospels ” the words in St. John’s opening 
chapter about “ the true light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” These are the very words of the 
received text—a fact which has led M. Jean Reville to opine 
that St. John's Gospel first saw the light in some Gnostic 
community. So Mr. Mead tells us that “ The Curetonian 
and Lewis Syriac versions of the Gospels preserve the very 
ancient reading of Matt, i., 16, ‘Joseph . . . begot 
Jesus the Christ.’ ” Yet, as afact, it is only the Sinaitic MS. 
discovered by Mrs. Lewis which uses the expression quoted, 
the Curetonian having in its place the words, “ Joseph, 
to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, who hare Jesus 
Christ.” Or, again, Mr. Mead tells us that “ from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, we hear of 
books ... of magical efficacy,’’ and he excuses himself 
from tracing “ the evolution of religion out of this magical 
phase.” But surely, whether we consider, as Mr. Frazer was 
once inclined to do, that religion evolved from magic, or 
hold, as seems to be the better opinion, that religion and 
magic have always existed side by side yet independently 
of each other, we have abundant “record” of religion 
existing—as, for instance, in Neolithic times—when books 
as yet were not. After this, it seems'hardly worth while 
to point out that Alcala was the “ small town in Spain ” 
at which Cardinal Ximenes’ Complutensian Polyglot—a 
term which applies to the whole Bible, and not to the New 
Testament only—was published; that “ Si-Osiris ” no 
more means—as Mr. Mead says it does—“ Son of God ” 
than does Heraclides or Asclepiades; and that the name of 
the Jewish Mahdi of Hadrian’s time may be written Bar- 
bochab, Barcoziba or Barchochebas, but certainly not 
“ Barchokba.” For the rest, Mr. Mead’s style, though 
seldom obscure, is terribly verbose. When he says, for 
instance, that some event did not occur “ till a decade 
beyond the middle of the nineteenth century,” we know 
that this is only a roundabout way of saying “ till about 
1860.” 
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Art and the Ages. 

The Domain of Art. By Sir W. M. Conway. (Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Sib Martin Conway had little need to apologise to the 
Undergraduates of Cambridge for lecturing to them on art 
without possessing “ complete knowledge of the latest dis¬ 
coveries in art-history or the finest nuances of recent art- 
criticism.” The subject of his lectures, being the power and 
value of art, some ideals of the present and bygone ages, 
and the relation of those ideals to the facts of social and 
economic life, is much too general for anything which has 
happened within the present decade to make revision of 
a single sentence necessary. And yet in the history of a 
movement ten years is a long time. In 1891 Burne-Jones 
exhibited his “Briar Rose,” a work which marked the 
culmination of his art, and also foretold the completion 
of the cycle which began with Rossetti’s “ Ancilla Domini ” 
and Millais’ “ Christ in the Carpenter’s Shop ”; for the 
ideal of the brotherhood had in this picture and Hunt’s 
“ Triumph of the Innocents ” received perfect manifesta¬ 
tions ; and now that technical skill had adequately inter¬ 
preted the conception, there was no more to say. When a 
few years later R. A. M. Stevenson published his Velasquez, 
we realised for the first time some of the defects of the 
pre-Raphael ite ideal, and we were ready once more to revert 
to Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Whistler, from whom the 
mighty magician Ruskin had withheld our gaze. 

In one respect, however, there is much in this volume 
which enables us to fix it as of more recent date than 
Tolstoy’s What is Art 1 Take type-expressions like the 
following: “ Art exists to transfer emotions of joy which 
are independent of any purely intellectual stimulus.” 
“To produce emotion pure and simple is the function of 
art,” and we feel how far we have moved away from Ruskin, 
with his belief that all great art expresses great ideas, and 
how near we are to Tolstoy’s belief that an inalienable 
quality of all art, good and bad, is its infectiousnees. 
What is characteristic of the best art criticism of the last 
few years may be found in this volume, and on every page 
we may perceive adumbrations of the idea that art is not 
primarily intellectual or moral; it is simply a means by 
which we are made to respond to an artist’s emotion. 

We have not space to bring out and amplify this con¬ 
cept of art; attention is called to it here, to prove how 
difficult it is for a writer on art to become unaware, long 
as art may have ceased to be the pre-occupation of his life, 
of the continually shifting ideals of his time, and of the 
close dependence of definition, not so much on the facts 
as on the ideals of life. 

It would be a mistake to assume from what we have 
said above that this volume is concerned mainly with 
either definition or with modern tendencies; on the con¬ 
trary. it is a carefully reasoned argument to prove how 
extensive and permeating is art’s influence in all ages and 
under every form of civilisation. To readers unfamiliar 
with the author’s earlier work, the lecture on " The Art 
of Living,” which shows how every economic cliange leaves 
its impress on art, will be especially interesting. 

Consider what was the effect upon our national life pro¬ 
duced by the introduction of root crops into agriculture 
in the eighteenth century. All through the Middle Ages, 
and down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, there 
was in England little winter food for sheep and cattle 
except the product of grass land. Hence no considerable 
head of cattle could be maintained, and a large proportion 
of the land of the country had to be kept in an uncultivated 
condition to supply winter food. 

By the introduction of root crops “ the county gentry 
became enriched, and spent their money upon building or 
improving their residences.” Here, then, we have an 
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intimate relation established between root crops and 
greater comfort in living; and the introduction into 
England in the eighteenth century of landscape gardening, 
a direct consequence of the improved system of agricul¬ 
ture. 

Nor is it the economist only who will take delight in 
these pages. The art-historian and the art collector, even 
though their interest is not in art per se, can learn much 
from a traveller with such a wide knowledge of his sub¬ 
ject—a width of knowledge which has not diminished hia 
fondness for speculating as to the art movement which 
will emerge when this period of transition has passed. 

There is one remark we should like to make. Why did 
not the author, in speaking of the great value to the art- 
historian of good photographs, go on to suggest how much 
we need to-day a lending art-library? Photographs are 
now both cheap and good; it is. surprising that. soma 
Mudie does not spring up to distribute portfolios of photo¬ 
graphs of buildings, sculpture, pictures,- etc., for a small 
annual subscription. The cost of such a collection would 
be enormous, but the collection once formed, the main cost 
afterwards would only be in renewing the faded or spoilt 
copies. 

Were such a photographic society formed great en¬ 
couragement would be given to amateur photographers, 
who would be sure of a market for their goods; no one 
can say how great the effect for good on modern taste 
the diffusion of a wholesome elementary education in art 
would be. 

The quotation from Ruskin on page 154 is very in¬ 
accurate. Although we agree with, the author in think¬ 
ing that the Art for Schools Society is doing excellent 
work, yet until it diminishes considerably the cost of 
its reproductions its usefulness will be confined to a very 
small area indeed. 

The German Athens. 

A Grand Duchess and Her Court. By Frances Gerard. 

(Hutchinson. 24s. net.) 

In the matter of bookmaking the choice of a subject is half 
the battle ; and Miss Gerard's subject is, at any rate, full 
of interesting possibilities. Her Grand Duchess is Anna 
Amalia of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach; her scene is Weimar, 
at the period when so many eminent men of letters lived 
in that little town, hardly larger than Bideford or Sand¬ 
wich, that it was renowned throughout Europe as the 
German Athens. As a matter of - fact, Anna Amalia was 
not a Grand Duchess at all, since Weimar- was not raised 
to the rank of a Grand Duchy till some years after her 
death ; but that technical objection, though it must be 
raised, need not be pressed. The Duchess (to give her her 
proper title) was a very remarkable woman—a sort of Mrs. 
Leo Hunter of the eighteenth century—and the relation of 
her life introduces us to the intimate acquaintance of many 
celebrities with more solid claims to distinction. Goethe, 
of course, is the dominating figure ; but Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, Angelica Kaufmann, and Madame de Stael are 
also included among the luminaries who shine upon the 
pages. 

These eminent personages are exhibited to us both at 
work and at play—but more particularly at play ; and the 
spectacle is not always as edifying as it might be. Life at 
Weimar appears to have been as dull as life in a country 
house when the weather breaks; and the best energies of 
the men of genius as well as of their ducal patrons were 
consecrated to the invention of new ways of killing time. 
Some of their efforts in this direction were moro worthy of 
their genius than others; and our country house analogy is 
supported by the fact that the Weimar'private, theatricals 
were hardly less celebrated than the Weimar practical 
jokes, and that the leader in the one diversion was -»also 
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the leader in the other. We read of Goethe “ changing 
clothes with tramps and beggars and realising a good 
■wallet full of groschen,” and of Goethe and Duke Karl 
Augustus “ standing for hours in the market-place cracking 
sledge whips for a wager.” Also of a more elaborate joke 
played on a maid-of-honour, who was out late on business 
for the Duchess: 

Her absence had been made use of by the Duchess and 
Goethe to have the door of Thusnelda’s bedroom taken off 
its hinges, and the space, which was a narrow one, filled 
up, and paper pasted over. When poor Fraulein Goch- 
hausen returned everyone was in bed, a light being left as 
usual in the hall. But as she ascended the staircase the 
light was blown out, as she thought by a gust of wind. 
It was very dark, so she put her hands on the wall and 
groped her way, seeking the door of her room, but could 
find nothing of the sort—it was all one flat surface. 

And so forth, quite on the lines of the house-party 
practical joke which one still sometimes hears of and 
deprecates. Life at the German Athens seems to have 
mainly consisted of such jokes. But, of course, love-making 
was also an ingredient. “ Love-making,” said Goethe, 
frankly, “ is the only palliative for suffering like mine,” 
and other members of the circle engaged in the pastime 
without offering excuses. Some of the most interesting 
pages in the book are taken from the letters in which 
Herder, the Court Chaplain, endeavours to describe to his 
wife the exact nature of his feelings for Angelica Kaufmann, 
whom he met in Borne: 

She is an angel of a womafi, and her goodness sets the 
balance right between me and others of her sex who have 
served me ill. ... In goodness of heart she is a 
celestial being. I gave her thy kiss as it stood in thy 
letter, without transferring it to her lips. Once I did kiss 
her on the forehead, and once ehe unexpectedly seized my 
hand and would press it to her lips. There, that is all between 
us. I thank my God that He allowed me to know this 
pure soul, and that through her I carry away one pleasant 
memory from liome. 

And again: 

In years she is much older than I am, and she is more a 
spiritual than a corporeal being. . . So in every way 

she is worthy of being joined to us by a close bond of friend¬ 
ship. She often says to me that the whole happiness of her 
life depends upon the continuance of this bond ; that she 
would wish to die now, since she has (though truly for 
but such a short time) seen and known me ; it is to her as a 
dream. . . . For the remainder of our lives we must 
do all things to please this willing victim to art. 


Place Names. 

Notes on Staffordshire Flace- Names. By W. H. 

Duignan. (Henry Frowde. 4s. 6d. net.) 

There is no end to the romance and poetry of dictionaries. 
In the form of a dictionary, Johnson wrote his most inti¬ 
mately autobiographical work. We have drawn honey 
from the flowers that are condemned to bad Latin or 
Greek in a botanical list. Lempri&re was more than a 
Muse to Keats. “ Murray ” promises, to those with good 
sight and lusty sinews, to bo the holy-book of words. The 
dictionary before us, though it has been compiled with the 
utmost rigour of philological law, and as patiently as coral 
is made, is nevertheless a series of earthy lyrics, sung by 
the earth itself, and transcribed by Mr. Duignan, of Wal¬ 
sall. He gives, as well as he can, the history of the place- 
names of Staffordshire. The chapter of accidents is large; 
for invaders and hasty scribes shamefully mauled thei 
words. But in most cases the soul of a place-name is 
immortal; like the mountains, the brook, the wayside oak, 
for which it stands, sedet ceternumque sedebit. Long ago a 
company of jays made merry in a certain Lichfield lane. 
That lane was La Gaia in 1200 a.d. : it is Gaia Lane to-day. 
On the same page of Mr. Duiguan’s book a?e a few hundred 
words about Gailey, on Watliug Street. The author turns 
tliis into a perfect little stanza in its way, explaining that 
Gailey Hay is what mortals call “ The hay (i.e., the district) 
of the wild myrtle.” Those who care for the poignant 
contrasts of Staffordshire know well the inward music of 
those old names—Brierley, Hopwas, Sheen, Pouke Hill, 
Palfrey Green, Ridware Mavesyn, The Ellowes, and the 
like—every one “ a well of native English undefiled.” 
Those who study it in this volume will go a step further 
than Fuller, who, speaking of Staffordshire manufactures, 
says, “ Gold and silver may be better spared than nailes,” 
and find, as we have already hinted, that the nails in this 
book, meant only for the lewd uses of philologists, are verit¬ 
able silver and gold ; only, let the reader not be fobbed 
off by the learned look of the volume and the absence of 
photographs. The author mentions with respect Mr. 
Henry Bradley’s contributions to these columns in the 
eighties. For the rest, we think he owes a word to Cam¬ 
den. The philologist in Camden’s day had to use the back 
of the knife, and yet the old king-at-arms got at the secret 
of Wolverhampton 300 years before Bishop Creighton lost 
it, and Mr. Duignan found it again. Camden went far 
afield for his romance of names; Mr. Duignan uses a map 
and old charters, and, lo! 

Some old 

Romantic tale by Milton left unsung. 


Thus did the Weimar circle live and love, in the days 
when the eighteenth century was growing old. It is in¬ 
teresting to be reminded of their “goings on,” and it is with 
sincere regret that we find ourselves unable to praise Miss 
Gerard’s handling of her theme. She has taken pains; 
she has searched in “ archives,” and elicited “ new facts ” 
(though none of any particular importance) from old manu¬ 
scripts. But she has a lamentable faculty for rattling 
dead bones without making them live, and for retailing 
small-talk without ever drawing a picture or even 
sketching a character. Her manner is not that of a 
literary artist, but of the housekeeper of a country seat, 
gossiping about the ancestors of the great family that 
resides there. We close her book feeling, not that we 
know the poets who have passed through its pages better 
than before, but merely that we know a little more about 
them. The pity is the greater because the subject was a 
very good one, and a work on it by a writer who 
anade full use of its rare opportunities would have 
'been.a welcome and valuable addition to this class of 
literature. 


I 11 many of these place-names we seem to be on the scent 
of a Celtic origin, and we cannot but regret the paltry 
number of instances of a transition from British into 
Anglo-Saxon. Names, after all, are a nation at least as 
old as the Jews, yet we can seldom trace them beyond 
Anglo-Saxon times. In the case of “ Watling Street,” we 
feel sure that it must be attributed to the Celtic fancy. 
“ I suggest,” says Mr. Duignan, “ t hat Waetla is the name 
of some unrecorded mythical hero of the Saxons before 
their arrival here: that the Milky Way was then known 
to them as ‘ Watling Street,’ and they transferred the 
name to the great roads which they must have regarded 
with astonishment.” He proceeds on a safe and well- 
known analogy. Wc repeat, however, that the fancy 
might be more credibly derived from the Celts, whose 
vivid pictorial names must often have been literally trans¬ 
lated by the Saxons in order to produce such a treasury 
as these Staffordshire place-names. 
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The Morals of Fairy Tales. . 

Donegal Fairy Tales. Collected and Told by Seumas 

MacManus. (Isbister.) 

This is an interesting importation from America—for by 
the strange type, the date of the author's preface (Old 
Lammas Day, 1900), and the inappropriate illustrations, 
we judge that this collection of Donegal Fairy Tales 
travelled via, the Atlantic in order to reach an English 
publisher. The book, however, is one worth getting, and 
we congratulate Messrs. Isbister on bringing it before the 
English public. Nothing dies harder, apparently, than the 
Celtic fairy tale. The ten stories here printed, Mr. 
MacManus assures us, are specimens of many similar tales 
acquired by him when a boy from “ professional shana- 
chies,” or Irish tale-tellers, and these tales are “ as old as 
the curlew’s call,” which is certainly an Irish way of putting 
it. Certainly these tales are very old, for the human con¬ 
ventions on which they are founded, and which, indeed, is 
their very structure, are as ancient and unshakeable as are 
the fields of a township or the boundaries of a parish. 
Speaking roughly, there are three main “ motives ” for the 
primitive fairy tale. There is (a) the tale in which the 
hero does a generous action out of goodness of heart, and 
subsequently is befriended by supernatural powers—by 
" a little red man ” in the Donegal version, or by “ a little 
green man” in the German version—a fairy who turns 
out to be the original recipient of the good deed; and there 
is ( b ) the clever, unscrupulous hero, who by superior wit 
and cunning takes it upon himself to solve a problem that 
daunts the ordinary man, and in the face of overwhelming 
odds carries himself victoriously through frightful situa¬ 
tions. We find also (c) the tale in which the hero is an 
ordinary weak, commonplace mortal who, befriended by the 
fairies for the reason that he is being “ put upon ” by 
wicked people, escapes by dint of his obedience to the 
superior powers. Now, these three main situations un¬ 
doubtedly do supply in a surprising way the morals that 
man is always trying first to create and secondly to 
strengthen in himself whenever he is face to face with 
an unkindly world. By the first situation he tries to prove 
to himself that goodness does bring its reward, that the 
good-hearted man finds some good forgotten deed of his own 
to bear him company and befriend him unexpectedly when 
cold fate presses upon him. By the second situation man 
holds up to himself the superior “ grit ” and cunning, or 
the mere obstinacy it may be, of the man who does succeed, 
simply by refusing to take other people’s valuation of the 
difficulties in his path as his own valuation. By the third 
situation man tries to show that faith, faitli in God or 
destiny, may do more for the feeble than a whole armoury 
of weapons does for the strong enemy he is called upon to 
grapple with. What is alike touching and profound in these 
primitive folk-tales’ morals is the feeling they communicate 
that, however unreasonable our fate, we have really no 
other defence except the belief that wo must be victorious. 
” Lord, gie us a guid conceit o’ oursel’ ” is the general 
worldly moral we gather, and “ put us on the right side ” 
is the supplementary prayer. Wherefore it is that these old 
folk-tales are about as ancient as the lie of the hills and the 
valleys in the eyes of men. 

The ten tales before us are Irish in the sense of the 
characters showing a greater sense of fun and general irre¬ 
sponsibility for things going right or wrong than in the 
case of most European fairy tales. The humour generally 
is very racy, and the morals, so to speak, are a trifle curly. 
We congratulate Mr. MacManus on the general crispness 
and liveliness and curtness of the form in which he presents, 
or preserves, the shanachies’ versions. 


Other New Books. 

Britain and the British Seas. By H. J. Mackinder, M.A. 

(Heinemann. 7s. 6 d.) 

This volume is part of an elaborate series dealing with 
the physical geography of the world, in twelve volumes, 
under the title of The Regions of the World. It describes, 
with the most scientific thoroughness and accuracy, the 
physical features and conditions of Britain, and their 
effect upon the inhabitants. The book is illustrated by 
very dear and careful maps and diagrams. So complete 
a survey of our own little portioL of the earth’s surface 
has not been made before. It includes even a mapping 
out of the British railways, a section on strategic geo¬ 
graphy, one on economic geography, a chapter on indus¬ 
trial Britain, and another on imperial Britain. The section 
on “The Climates of Britain” suggests at first sight a 
satirical reference to fecent assorted weather. But it is 
really a scientific analysis of a fact whiah perhaps few 
people realise, that Britain has distinct climates, suscept 
ible of geographical division. The author divides it into 
four “dimatio provinces.” Thus, in the south-eastern 
division, round London, the summers are warm and the 
winters cool. In the north-west the winters are mild and 
the summers cool, a veritably temperate climate. At 
Aberdeen, in the north-east, the winter is cold and the 
summer “relatively cool.” In the south-west, at Water¬ 
ford and Plymouth, the summer is warm and the winter 
mild. Such are some of the facts which even the general 
reader may learn from this painstaking work, while for 
the historical student it.is of value by its chapters on 
historical geography and racial geography. It is an indis¬ 
pensable work of reference on its subject. 


Memories Grave and Gay. By John Kerr, LL.D. (Black¬ 
wood. 6 s.) 

Thb sub-title, “ Forty Years of School Inspection,” gives the 
clue to the character of Dr. Kerr's book. It is, from first 
to last, the narrative of a life immersed in matters 
scholastic, and, naturally, its chief appeal will be to those 
interested in education, and especially Scottish education. 
Yet, being a Scotsman, and his memories covering educa¬ 
tion in the old days, Dr. Kerr’s book is by no means so arid 
to the general reader as a similar volume by an English 
school inspector would probably be. It has an atmosphere 
of cheery kindliness, and brims over with the humorous 
anecdote specially dear to Scots writers of reminiscences. 
We cannot say that Dr. Kerr’s appreciation of humour is 
always of the finest quality. He has, of course, the batch of 
stories regarding examination blunders which no inspector 
of schools is without, but they mostly fall somewhat flat 
in severe print. The French translations, or mistransla¬ 
tions are the best. C’est egal. Des qu’ils furent loin, 
je sortis de ma cachette, was rendered, “ All the same, as 
furious as a lion I sorted my hatchet.” A nos chagrins 
reels rest tine utile treve, was translated, “ To our giddy 
reels this is a useful respite.” Both are valiant guesses 
at the sound of words. The crowd that greeted Cortez, 
attire par le spectacle, were stated to have been “ dressed 
in their spectacles.” And two dauntless beings rendered 
“I shall blow my nose” into French by je wiperai and 
je hlouerai won nez. With such innocuous trifling Dr. 
Kerr relieves the serious record of strenuous Scotch educa¬ 
tional work. 


Froissart's Moilern Chronicles. By F. (’. Gould. (Un¬ 
win. 8s. 6d.) 

Political jokes seem to be in fashion. No sooner have we 
reviewed Clara in lilnnilcrlawl than the present work 
appears on the table. In one respect they are alike : they 
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cost too much. No transient political or other joke should 
be published at a higher price than a shilling. Otherwise 
they differ very materially. Mr. Gould is of an older school 
than Clara’s historian ; his pen knows not gall, his humour 
is pure kindliness or gentle disapproval. Also his pictures 
are good. But the joke is too costly. An imitation of 
Froissart bearing upon the last ten years of party politics, 
however ingeniously done, is not worth three-and-sixpence. 
It is a thing to throw away when finished, just as one 
throws away the Westminster Gazette ; and Mr. Unwin’s 
elaborate binding has made this rejection of Mr. Gould 
very difficult. 

The book is mildly amusing in the text, and more than 
mildly amusing in pictures. No fair idea can be given 
of it except by a specimen illustration, and that we cannot 
manage. The view of Mr. Chamberlain doing penance at 
Hatfield is perfect. Indeed, Mr. Gould is with his pencil 
perhaps better inspired by Mr. Chamberlain than anyone, 
and the nighest he comes to agreeable malice in his letter- 
press is when he deals with the same subject. But we 
cannot honestly profess to care about Mr. Gould’s art out 
of the newspapers. His drawing is bad; his sense of 
values is to seek. He is a perpetual example of how much 
is forgiven to wit. Had Mr. Gould not this precious gift 
of symbolising a situation in a witty flash he would be un¬ 
known. But he has it, and is a power. Also, although he 
cannot draw it must be added that he has a gift of likeness 
which is sometimes little short of miraculous. The book 
ends abruptly and tamely, with a promise of more to 
follow. It would have been better, we think, to have given 
the present volume more unity. 


Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

(Longmans. 12s. net.) 

The fourth impression of this valuable work appears in 
one volume, and is provided with an introduction bringing 
the subject of trade unionism up to date. The brief space 
of four years that has elapsed since the work was first 
issued has witnessed a series of startling legal decisions 
concerning the liabilities of trade unions. Privileges 
which it was believed had been conceded by law, and 
which it was supposed that the Legislature had every 
desire to concede, have been rudely snatched away by the 
judiciary. The unanimous decision of five judges of the 
House of Lords in the Taff Vale case imposes upon a trade 
union, whether registered or not, complete corporate 
liability for any injury caused by any agent in respect of 
any act which the judges may deem Wrongful. Whether 
this almost revolutionary judgment reflects a change in 
public opinion it is hard to say. The now famous series 
of articles in the Times may perhaps be taken as an expres¬ 
sion of growing impatience with certain kinds of trade 
union action, while the fears of competition from countries 
where trade unionism is far less developed may have con¬ 
tributed to emphasise the long prevalent middle-class 
notion that unions have hindered rather than aided indus¬ 
trial progress. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have taken up the 
wise position that for certain purposes it is reasonable to 
regard trade unions as corporate bodies liable to be sued 
for damages. The real grievance of recent decisions 
(which include judgments against picketing and against 
the issue of a blacklist of non-union firms) is that the 
law, which until recently was regarded as tolerably clear, 
is now found to be full of pitfalls and dangers for the 
unions. What has hitherto been an ordinary incident 
in a strike may in future be interpreted ■ as an action¬ 
able offence, for which the union may be mulcted in 
damages. Unless, then, the rights and liabilities of 
trade unions can be properly defined by law we may 
expect either a resumption of the violence and ille¬ 
galities once practised by trade unions, or a serious 


agitation for the legal enactment of minimum rates 0 
wage and maximum hours of work. Trade unions have 
gradually been developed in order to secure for their 
respective trades the establishment of a common rule with 
regard to wages, hours, and conditions of work. A return 
to individual bargaining, such as the talk about “ free 
labour” implies, is an utter impossibility. It is more 
than probable that the individualism which has tempo¬ 
rarily placed a check upon unionism will bring about a 
reaction in favour of socialistic legislation of a kind already 
in operation in Australia and New Zealand. For an 
optimistic account of this legislation, and for a most able 
summary of the present position of trade unionism in 
this country, our readers must turn to Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s Introduction, in which they will also find re¬ 
ferences to various industrial evils that press for a speedy 
remedy, such as boy labour, overtime, inadequate factory 
inspection, and manifold defects in the Factory Acts and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux. By Elizabeth W. 

Champney. (Putnam.) 

Miss Champney has brought together some fine illustra¬ 
tions of the magnificent architecture of fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth century France, the very sight of which sets the 
heart of the traveller hungering for summer and Touraine. 
Amboise, Chenonceau, Chambord, Nevers, and the Louvre 
provide subjects for the photographs; and Meillant, Gail- 
lon, Fontainebleau, and a number of others are more 
slightly represented. For the series of historical romances 
which serve to introduce the pictures we do not greatly 
care. There is romantic material, but Miss Champney has 
hardly the adequate touch. And, in fact, the chateaux do 
not need fiction to enhance their interest. 


An interesting contribution to musical literature is the 
Minstrelsy of England (Bayley & Ferguson), edited and 
arranged for the piano 'by Mr. Alfred Moffat. * It is an 
attempt to produce a representative selection of the songs 
of the English people from the sixteenth century to the 
beginning of George III.’s reign. It gives us songs by 
Milton’s Henry Lawes, and one can only wish that Cam¬ 
pion and other Elizabethans had likewise been introduced 
to the multitude. But for what we have we are thankful. 

Who was Euclid? The schoolmen of the Middle Ages 
were inclined to think, as Betsy Prig did of Mrs. Harris, 
that there was “ no sich person,” and that his name was 
merely a corruption of Greek words signifying Key-to-Geo- 
metry. But in Mr. W. B. Frankland’s Story of Euclid, a 
decidedly entertaining addition to Messrs. Newnes’s 
“ Library of Useful Stories,” Euclid is accepted as the real 
man, which he undoubtedly was, though his personality 
“ has lapsed into the limbo of the forgotten.” It is related 
of him, however, that one of his pupils, after learning the 
first theorem, pertly inquired of Euclid how much better off 
he was for knowing it. Thereupon Euclid called his ser¬ 
vant, and bade him “ Give this gentleman half-a-crown, 
since he can’t learn without making money.” Even this 
story, we fancy, is rarely told in the schoolroom, where, as 
Mr. Frankland points out, Euclid is hardly ever introduced 
as a person of flesh and blood. The historical and philo¬ 
sophical information which can be given about him, his 
predecessors and successors, is also strangely neglected. 
That need be no longer the case. There is not a school¬ 
master teaching geometry who would not be benefited 
and entertained by this little book, with its well-arranged 
facts and literary relief. 

Messrs. Isbister issue Twenty-Two Talks on Every-Day 
Religion, by Dr. Theodore Cuyler, in a neat volume. The 
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dedication “ To the Reader” is in facsimile of the author’s 
handwriting, a good idea. 

It is understood that Mr. Anstey is preparing a play 
founded on his entertaining Lyre and Lancet, once the joy 
of Punch readers. A second edition of the book, just issued 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, at half-a-crown, is therefore timely, 
besides being welcome for its own sake. 


Fiction. 

The Labyrinth. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Richards. 6s.) 

This fine and curioue book is difficult to classify. The 
author calls it a romance on the title-page; and a romance 
it is, but utterly different from what usually goes by the 
name of romance to-day. The spirit of an authentic but 
strange beauty has presided over it. Mr. Gilchrist has 
sought for beauty on every page, and achieved it: a tragical, 
formidable, and yet sweet enchantment, which must have 
sprung direct and complete from his own individuality, 
for it owes nothing to any other literature that we are 
aware of, unless it be tha£ of Charles Baudelaire, who sang 
of: .. 1 

Fierce loves, and lovely leaf-buds poisonous, 

Bare to thy subtler eye, but for none other 
Blowing by night in some unbreathed-in clime; 

The hidden harvest of luxurious time, 

8 in without shape, and pleasure without speech ; 

And where strange dreams in a tumultuous sleep 
Make the shut eyes of stricken spirits weep; 

And with each face thou sawest the shadow on each. 
Seeing as men sow men reap. 

Not that, but something which might have been evoked 
by that. The book is like a long tapestry such as Burne- 
Jones and Morris conceived and limned, an impossible 
pageant in fierce and exotio tints mingled with cold greys 
and steely blues: a procession of women whose loveliness 
reaches the last perfection, knights without stain and 
knights weary with all sin, lepers, cut-throats, madmen, 
hags, witches, great stallions in teams of four, monkeys: 
moving against a background of immemorial architectures, 
formal and statuesque gardens, mysterious disappearing 
streams, forest glades, and night-ridden moors. Here is a 
landscape: 

On the day of the strangers’ coming to the House with 
Eleven Staircases, the sun set gloriously, sinking in pomp 
to the western woods, and after burning the young foliage 
with harmless fire, leaving the clouds darkened with the 
wild purple that betokens the oncoming of a storm. As 
the air grew cold, mists crept from the streams and 
springs of the moorland, and with one accord mingled 
until a sea of flushed vapour covered all the ground. Great 
crab-trees in full bloom held their heads high ; in that 
melancholy light resembling islands of flowers in a witch’s 
fen. The clouds broke ; rain pattered everywhere. Twi¬ 
light fell, then darkness. . . . The scent of the 
tossed gillyflowers, released by night, came in gasps 
through the invisible creviceB of the lead-framed windows, 
and fluttered like ghosts about the servants’ hall; some¬ 
times clustering around the head of one, then of another, 
whose conversation, affected by the weather, was of gabriel- 
hounds or gabble-ratohes, and of omens. 

Aud here is a gesture: 

Bovel lifted her hand to his lips ; she shook the tangled 
hair from her forehead. 

“ Kiss higher than the hand,” she said—“ you who were 
to be my son.” 

She put her arm around his neck, and held his cheek 
to her own ; slow and cold tears fell from her eyes. 

It is impossible to deny that here are fine and original 
effects surely obtained. This story of Judith Swarthmoor, 
descendant of that Althea Swarthmoor of whom Mr. Gil¬ 


christ in hia first important book wrote in a manner that he 
has yet to surpass, ia worthy of her anoeetrees’s history. It 
is not a book for the million, in' even for the ten thousand. 
The million would perhaps cordially dislike it; they would 
be justified in protesting against the labyrinthine and arbi¬ 
trary complications of the first part of the tale. But it is 
a book that a few will savour and profoundly enjoy. 

The Green Turbans. By T. Maclaren Cobban. (Long. 6 s.) 
If it be true that the great novelists create men and 
women and the small ones incident, there can be no 
hesitation in ‘determining the place of such writers as, 
Mr. Cobban. In The Green Turbans there is a multiplicity 
of incident, lurid incident, from the confinement of “ two 
noble brothers . . . fighting naked for their lives, 
nailed to stakes in the horrid pit of serpents,” to the dance 
of the Aissowie, “ a filthy evil-smelling band,’" on the 
track of blood. In a word, we are in Morocco with Mr. 
Cobban ; but even in England he contrives a kidnapping, 
malicious wounding, and a foreteller of the future by 
dreams. As for the characters of the story, they serve 
merely as centres of incident. There is a woman who 
betrays her cousin for money, refuses to look at her dead 
husband’s body, marries the murdered cousin's brother, 
eats an incriminating document, and finally repents. 
Then there are an Oriental gentleman, with the usual fire 
smouldering at his heart, and a Moorish maiden, with fire 
smouldering all over her; a polite and wicked Frenchman, 
a dreamer of dreams, and certain English ambassadors 
who say “ good gracious ” and “ good heavens ” on every 
possible occasion. One does not expect finish or 
smoothness of manner from a storyteller hurrying at this 
rate; he has quite enough to do to keep his feet in the 
turmoil of happenings; but one does look for something 
rather more artistic from Mr. Cobban. Yet no doubt this 
book will please many readers. For ourselves we are 
sorry to see a writer publish work so very far below the 
level of his best. 


The Silent Battle. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. (Hurst 
A Blackett. 6 s.) 

Realism hath its tediums, and Mrs. Williamson is of those 
who call a visiting card “ a bit of pasteboard.” But then 
it is her mission to tear aside masks and mysteries, and, if 
the visiting card be somewhat perversely robbed by her of 
a trifling glamour, the act is no doubt due to an excess of 
the righteous candour which declares the murderer in a 
millionaire and a German baron in an avenging son. The 
Silent Battle is bathed in limelight, and the actress who is 
persecuted with improper proposals by a hideous admirer 
is almost too glaringly in the right to be interesting, 
though the ignorance which could agree to play 
Mazeppa without a premonition of tights and bare- 
back riding deserved a shock to its propriety. Woman¬ 
like, Mrs. Williamson seems to have a regard for 
her villain. A man who can deprive himself of a Byronic 
resemblance by vitriol the better to escape the sleuth- 
hound commands respect, and the person we allude to 
had hewn off a tell-tale foot into the bargain. It is fitting 
that his end should be illuminated by the acetylene lamps 
of a “ Panhard auto car of fifty-horse power.” The 
power of the novel which contains him is almost 
susceptible of a similar measurement. It has the 
vitality of a wound-up machine. “ Feuilleton ” is writ 
large upon it, and it would be wrong to forbear the 
remark that the title promises something more delicate. 
Indeed, the situation of a young actress standing alone 
against the machinations of an unscrupulous lover who 
attempts to crush her into submission by boycott and 
innuendo is interesting enough. It may well be a Silent 
Battle. But how if the lover has committed a crime and 
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a blunder before he knew her ? Then the interest for the 
cultivated reader decreases. Crimes and blunders are talk¬ 
ative : the battle is silent no longer. Had we to make a 
motto for Mrs. Williamson, we would borrow a popular 
rhythm, and sing, “ Pray Heaven for an artist’s pen and 
let the foolish feuilleton go.” 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Dksidkuio. By Edmund G. Gakdxkr. 

An episode in the Renaissance, with a Botticelli portrait 
as frontispiece. As this bright volume is to be read 
mainly am a work of fiction, the author trusts that if it 
should fall into the hands of any professed students of 
the Italian Renaissance they will til id it in their hearts 
to forgive him for the slight, liberties lie lias taken with 
two of Savonarola’s famous sermons. (Dent. 4s. 6d.) 

Tub Dahk o’ the Moon. By S. 11. Crockett. 

Being certain further histories of the folk called Raiders. 
Mr. Crockett’s bustling boot and saddle style is well known 
to his admirers, who will no doubt be glad, to meet Hector 
Faa and Joyce Faa again, and to read of “ the sad yet 
laughable rebellion of our poor cottier folk, which few out¬ 
side the bounds of Galloway have even heard of,” and of the 
king of all the wild folk called gipsies in this realm of 
Scotland. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Keys of the House. By Algernon Gissing. 

The life story of a secluded, imaginative boy, the motive 
being the evolution of his character “ between the clashing 
forces of nature and the world.” The story, which is 
poetical and tragical, passes in country places, and ends 
with the hero’s marriage. “ I’m wed to the bride Mr. 
Brant gave me, the only one a man like me can want. If 
you find her, Abram, you find a love passing the love of 
women. It’s a love no mortal can take from you, that no 

waves can ever drown. If any-” (Methuen, (is.) 

Nora Lester. By Anna Howauth. 

It opens in an orphanage, and introduces us to Gronow 
and Noel, who play important parts in this quiet, carefully 
written story. “ No two children in the whole institution 
were such close friends as these two lads, dissimilar in 
every respect. . . . ‘ Gronow and his shadow’,’ the 

other boys called them." Half-way through the book 
a fortune of thirty thousand is bequeathed to Nora 
Lester, and Gronow makes her promise that she will never 
give or lend anything to her father without first asking 
him. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Mistress Barbara C'uni.ikfe, By Halliweli, Sutcliffe. 

A Yorkshire love story of the year 18.40, with which is 
interwoven a minute account of the Yorkshire wool 
commerce of the period. The hero, a squire’s son, fallen 
upon evil days, embarks in the wool trade in order to buy 
back the ancestral estates. The dialect is of this 
character: “ Well, but he’s a gooid 'un, whativer he lakes 
at up i’ th’ laithe : an’ he’s father, too, to th’ little mis¬ 
tress—ay, there she is, God bless her! I thowt we’d win a 
glance fro’her.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

John Lott's Alice. By Frances G. Burmkstkr. 

A story of a county. In Essex the scene is laid, and 
there it passes. When Alice makes her prayer at the 
end, it is the bells of Braintree that tell her the moment 
when to begin. The first chapter is all about Essex. 
“ Have I kept you too long among its fields and lanes!” 
asks the author, " or will you tarry a little longer and learn 
of its |>coplc. their language, and their ways.” Unsophisti¬ 
cated characters people the Isiok. (Grant, Richards. 6s.t 


A Mystery of St. Rules. By Ethel F. Heddle. 

For St. Rules the “discerning reader” may, of course, 
read St. Andrews, and Miss Heddle appropriately puts on 
the title-page a stanza of a poem by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The story purports to present the “ human comedy ” of 
the Scots University city. Professors perambulate its 
pages, and the dialect appears very early. “ Ye ken very 
weel, sir, that when ye’re engrossed wi’ they chemicals 
i’ the laboratory, ye wad say onything! ” (Blackie. 6 s.) 


Monsieur Martin. By Wymond Carey. 

A romance of the Great Swedish War. “ Angrily I 
threw’ the volume into a corner of the room.” The volume 
was none other than Hobbes’s Leviathan. The thrower of 
the h-riathan into a corner was tutor to the mistress of 
Polenstjerna, daughter of one of Charles XI.’s most trusted 
councillors. The tutor, Hugh Martin, yeoman born, tells 
the story, which begins on “ this glorious August day in 
the year of grace 1699.” (Blackwood. 6 s.) 


The Assassins. By Nbvill Myers Mbakin. 

A romance of the Crusades, which begins with an “ Ali 
hu Allah ! ” the war-cry of the Assassins, which rang down 
the gorge, waking the echoes of the fight in the afternoon, 
and dying a long-drawn wail, a dirge over the fallen. In 
Book II. we come to Baladin and the siege of Acre. There 
is plenty of fighting, and bloodshed. Here is a passage. 
“ The scimitar had almost severed him in twain, and his 
blood flowed, filling up the hoof marks in the wet clay. 
But his hatred of his slayer held him back from death till 
he had spoken what was on his mind.” (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

Fair Rosalind. By J. E. Muddock. 

A |>ortrait of fair Rosalind, embowered in a green heart, 
figures on the cover of this story of the time of 
Henry VIII., which tqiens on the afternoon of a brilliant 
May day in London. Fair Rosalind herself, the unhappy 
Margaret Sheldrake, the rival brothers, the figure of the 
great Thomas Cromwell, and the pageantry of the period, 
all glide before us, while such episodes as the escape from 
the Tower, the insurrection and the plottings of rival 
statesmen, lend interest to the pages. 

The Dead Ingleby. By Tom Gallon. 

Melodrama and sentiment. The villain is Paul 
Yamoria, who “ pays the price at last-” " Keep* off! keep 
off! ” he cried, hoarsely. " You wouldn't butcher me like 
this?” But that- was just what ‘‘the Strong old sinewy 
hand " of his enemy meant to do. The excitement through¬ 
out the story is due to the money that " old Mr. Ingleby," 
dying, must leave liehind him. Paul Vamoria thinks it 
will come his way, but the reader has his doubts. (Hut¬ 
chinson. (is.) 

The King’s Sceptre. By W. E. Grogan. 

A romantic story of a good king, Ludwig the Great, 
who died : of Prince Leofric, his brother, who had much of 
the old Adam in him, and of an act of self-sacrifice jier- 
formed by the new king after rejgniug for four years. 
The kingdom is called Hartzen, and there are barons and 
lords and men-at-arms and a cardinal and conspirators, 
and something pretty about the kingdom of the heart that. 
King Arnae won when he resigned the kiugdom of 1101:13611. 
(Arrowsmith. 6 s.) 


A Vision of Beauty. 


By Joseph Hatton. 


The scene in the earlv part, is laid in London, and deals 
with the adventures of a young author and journalist, 
who conies under the fascinations of an Oriental beauty 
on her way to become a countess. Later the reader is 
taken to Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains, and the Philippines. 
(Hutchinson. 6 s.) 
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MR. HEINEMANN SJEW BOOKS 

THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 

By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 

Author of “ The Overland to China,*’ Ac. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—" A perfect mine of information. Mr. Colquhoun 
gives us, in a volume of handy size and lavishly equipped with maps, sketches, 
and photographs, a thoroughly up-to-date account of the Pacific and the nations 
now settling therein." 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 

A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates of 
Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 

By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 

With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 10s. ; half¬ 
morocco, 168. 

The Scot*man .—“ So well done that it deserves an uncommon success. Its 
definitions are wonderfully precise and concise, and it gives information about 
the origin and history of eacn word with a business-like brevity that would do 
honour to an inter-oceanio cablegram. It is an admirable dictionary." 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature: 

By Dr. GEORGE BRANDE8. 

Vo!. II., 98. net. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

A SURVEY OP MAN’S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, ISs. net; half-morocco, 21s. net. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 

With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 

A Full Prospcctu* of the Serie« on application. 

THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4 b. the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. II. 

THE NEARER EAST. 

By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Proepectue and IAet of the. Serie* on application. 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 

And other Love Lyrics from India. 

Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 

The Atheiurum.— ii 'MlT. Hope has caught admirably the dominant notes of 
ndian love poetry, its delirious absorption in the instant, its out-of-door air, its 
melancholy.” 

A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 

CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 

ByCAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S.R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Third Impression. 

The Pall Mall Gazette .—“ Will give everybody who takes even the most super¬ 
ficial interest in contemporary politics a hearty laugh." 

MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 

By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Impreneion. 
The Academy .— 44 This book is superbly intelligent. There is enough wit in it 
to stock a score of humorists." 


FICTION. 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

V.—THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 

By ALEXANDER DUMAS the Younger. With an Introduction by the Editor, 
3 Coloured Plates by GEORGE JEANNIOT, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
The Globe.— u Likely to prove one of the most attractive volumes of the series 
which Mr. Heinemann presents so tastefully." 


SIX SHILLING 

SCARLET AND 


NOVELS, 

HYSSOP. 


By E. P. BENSON, Author of “ The Luck of the Vails,” 4c. 
Standard.-" An admirable picture, witty, cynical, and amusing. 


The 

nil of brilliant thini 


ant things." 

A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 


It is 


By ESTHER MILLER. 

Th# Morning Poet.—" Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 
dramatic. 

SONS OF THE SWORD. 

By MARGARET L. WOODS. [Second Impre**ion. 
The Tiwu*.—" Places her in the front rank of living novelists. Everyone 
should read 4 Sons of the Sword.’ ” 

The STORY of EDEN THE ASSASSINS. 

By DOLF WYLLARDE. By ME AKYN. 

The Timet. — “Unquestionably i BY BREAD ALONE, 
well written." I By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 

THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 

BY JOHN GRAHAM. 4s. [Dollar Library. 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SITB. ELBEB & CQ/S HEW BOOKS. 

MEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAOE8 FROM A 
PRIVATE DIARY. 

On APRIL 8, crown 8vo, 6». 

RELIGIO LAICI: a Series of Studies 

Addressed to Laymen. By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. 
Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, Author of ‘‘Pages from a Private Diary,” “Con¬ 
ferences on Books and Men,” Ac. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF u COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS.” 

IMMEDIATELY, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE BOOK. By the 

Author of ” Collections and Recollections.” 

MEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 

SHORTLY, with Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 

THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), Author of “ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” 4c. 

MEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Volume IV. Contents—Palicio—The Return of Ulysses— 
Notes. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

** The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire for his work, and 
it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a considerable portion of the many new 
readers whom he deserves.”— Guardian. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF F. ANSTEY’B 44 LYRE AND LANCET.” 

Now Ready, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey, 

Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Brass Bottle," 4c. 

A MEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo, 6s. 

GENTLEMAN GARNET: A Tale of Old 

Tasmania. By HARRY B. VOGEL, Author of 4 A Maori Maid," 44 My 
Dear Sir," Ac. 

44 We have never come acrosB a more vivid description of those days in the 
worst of our penal settlements than that so luridly painted by Mr. Vogel. 
. . . The interest of the story is admirably sustained.’’— Time*. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo. 6s. 

NORA LESTER: a Story of the South 

African War. Ry ANNA HOWARTH Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” 
“ Sword and Assegai,” “ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” Ac. 

NEW NOYEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 

On APRIL 8, crown 8vo, 6s. 

NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Olive Birrell, 

Author of “Love in a Mist,’’ “ The Ambition of Judith," Ac. 

A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 

On APRIL 15, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the Torpedo 

Fleet. By A. C. CURTIS. 


OTHER HOVELS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 

MY LORD WINCHENDEN. By Graham 

HOPE, Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[On April -iO. 

AN INLAND FERRY. By Susan Christian. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. _ [On May 10. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. Price ON 

At Casterbrtdge Fair. By Thomas 
Hardy. 

The Intrnalons ot Peggy. Chapters 
VIII.—IX. By Anthony Hope. 
Alma for Oblivion, II. ByB.Qarnett, 
C.B., LL.D. 

In Pralee of Bird*. By E. V. B. 

A Londoner’s Log-book. XV. 
Madame de Maintenon. By Vis¬ 
count St. Cyres. 

Ready, at all Booksellers an 


2 SHILLING. Contents: 

My Friend Yoshomal. By F. Norreys 
Connell. 

The Luxury of doing Good: Corol¬ 
lary. By A. D. Godley. 

A Few Conversationalists. 
Provincial Letters, VII.: From Bath. 

By Urbanus Sylvan. 

The Four Feathers. Chapters X.— 
| XII. By A. E. W. Mason. 

I Newsagents, on March 28th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY S NEW 
BOOKS. 

(A SELECTION.) 


Three New Six-Shilling Novels. 

HIGH TREASON. A Tale of the 


days of George II. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[«Just out. 


THE YALLEY OF DECISION. By 

EDITH WHARTON. Author of “ A Gift from the Grave,” ‘ Crucial 
Instances,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6e. [Beady immediately. 


THE SHADOWY THIRD 

ANNESLEY VACHELL. Author of 
8vo, 6 b, 


By Horace 

John Charity,” etc. Crown 
[Ready immediately. 


Mr. Murray’s Half-Crown Novels. 

Uniform with “ THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR." 

THE RESCUE. By Anne Douglas 

8EDGWICK. Author of “The Confounding of Camelia.” Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. net. [Ready immediately. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. 

Traditional Irish Stories of the Champions of the Red Branch. 
Arranged and put into English by LADY GREGORY. Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [Ready shortly , 

THE CAREER AND CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR 
WHITE, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
1885-1891. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARD8. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. [Ready shortly. 

A CHEAPER EDITION. 

Uniform with “ The Origin of Species,” Ac. 2s. 6d. net. 

CHARLES DARWIN. His life told 

in an autobiographical chapter, and in a selected series of his published 
letters. Edited by his son, FRANCIS DARWIN, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With a New Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next t reek. 


The BASIS of SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

A Study in Ethnic Psychology. By the late DANIEL G. BRINTON, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D., D.8c., Author of “ A History of Primitive 
Religions,” “ Races and Peoples,” etc., etc. Edited by LIVINGSTON 
FARRAND. 8vo, 8s. net. [Ready next 1 reek. 

*♦* The above is the work upon which Professor Brin ton was engaged at the 
time of his death. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 


in Constructive Theology. 
12s. net. 


By 8IX OXFORD TUTORS. 8vo, 
[Ready next teeek. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns — 

Tuscan Types—The Tuscan Tongue, etc. By MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL, British Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6e. net. [Just out. 


SAYAGE ISLAND. An Account of 

a Mission to Niu6 and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By BASIL 
THOMSON, lately H.M. Special Commissioner. With Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Ready Shortly. 

CONTENTIO YERITATIS. Essays 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE EYOLUTION OF THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE. Being an Historical Sketch of the Successive 
Versions from 1582-1885. By H. W. HOARE, late of Balliol College, 
Oxford, now an Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education, White¬ 
hall. With Portraits and Specimen-pages from Old Bibles. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and re-written. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next 1 reek. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 

In APRIL will he published. 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 

By GRAHAM TRAVER8 (Margaret Todd, M.D.), Author of “Mona Maclean: 
Medical Student,” “Windyhaugh,” “Fellow Travellers,” Ac. Ini vol., 
crown 8vo. _ 

NOW READY. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. By Edward 

CLODD. Being the new volume of Modern English Writers. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE FIRST THINGS. Studies in the 

Embryology of Religion and Natural Theology. By Rev. JOHN BUCHAN, 
John Knox Church, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

MEMORIES: GRAVE AND GAY. Forty 


Years of School Inspection. By JOHN KERR, LL.D. 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


With Portraits 


A HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

CRICKET CLUB. By W. J. FORD, Author of “A History of Middlesex 
County Cricket,” Ac. With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. By 

DAVID 8. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of MargrWel,” “Grey 
Mantle and Gold Fringe,” “ Holland and the Hollanders,” Ac. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record 

Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine. In 1 vol., 


of 1900 and 1901. 
crown 8vo. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIYITY. By 

SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “ Kings of the East,” “ The Warden of the 
Marches," “ Like Another Helen,” Ac., Ac. In 1 voL, crown 8vo. 


COMPLETION OF THE WARWICK EDITION. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As related in her 

Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. 
In 2 vols. With 2 Portraits. 

MONSIEUR MARTIN: a Romance of the 

Great Swedish War. By WYMOND CAREY. Crown 8vo., 6a. 

MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By G. W. 

STEEVENS, Author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” Ac., Ac. Uniform 
with the Memorial Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD, 

and other Stories. By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of “John Burnet of 
Bams,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 

J. H. MILLAR. Being the new Volume of “Periods of European 
Literature.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. {A'**™** 


NEW UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

Beatrice Harraden’s Novels. 

SHIPS THST PASS IN THE EIGHT. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. [Brad,. 

IE YARYIH0 HOODS. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. [Brad,. 

HILDA STRAFFORD AMD THE KEMITTAHCE HAH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE FOWLER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sydney Grier’s Novels. 

CHEAP REISSUE IN PAPER COVERS. 2a. each. 

Indian Historical Series. 

IE FURTHEST IED: Tha Narrative of Hr. Edward Carlyon. 

LIKE AHOTHEB HELEN: The Letter! of Hlu Sylvia Frayn*. 

Modern East Series. 

HIS EXCELLENCY'S ENGLISH OOYSRHESS. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. 

THE WARDER OF THE HARCHES. 

Balkan Series. 

AH UHCROWHED KINO: A Romance of Hlfh Politic*. 

A CROWNED QUEEN: The Romano* of a HlnUtor of Btata. 

THE KINOS OF THE EAST: A Romance of th* Hear Fntnia. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON 
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The Season. 

Thb Spring Publishing lists are admittedly thin this year. 
The continuance ol the War, which everyone regrets, and 
the approach of the Coronation, at-which everyone rejoices, 
are necessarily somewhat adverse to book-selling. It is 
no secret that many publishing houses have resolved to 
publish as few books as possible until after the June 
festivities. Nevertheless, such is the momentum of the 
publishing machine as a whole, we are able to fill fourteen 
pages with, announcements of new books and new editions. 
Into the last-named branch of publishing considerable 
energy is being put, apparently in the belief that, though 
the public will not be eager for new book®, it will con¬ 
tinue its purchases of standard works in reprints. Messrs. 
Macmillan, for example, are about to reissue the whole of 
their English Men of Letters series, in which, however, 
eleven new volumes are also announced. Messrs. Methuen’s 
list, also, is strong in new editions, of which the most note¬ 
worthy is Mr. E. V. Lucas’s edition of the Complete Works 
of Charles Lamb, in seven volumes. In this edition a good 
deal of new matter will be found. In Mr. Dent’s new 
edition of Hazlitt, Volume II. has just appeared, and 
Volumes III., IV., and V. are announced. Mr. Grant 
Riohards, Mr. John Lane, and Mr. Newnes announce many 
pocket and other editions of standard works. 

Among books of interest the following may be named 
without invidiouaness: 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s A Tale of True Love, and Other 
Poem*. (Macmillan.) 

An Onlooker's Note-Book. By the Author of Collec¬ 
tions and Recollection*. (Smith, Elder.) 

Sir WemyBS Reid’s Memoir of William Black. 
(Cassell.) 

John Oliver Hobbes’s The Flute of Pan: A Comedy. 
(Unwin.) 

Mr. Theodore Watte Dunton’s New Poems. (Lane.) 

Mr. J. C. Tarver’s Tiberius the Tyrant. (Constable.) 

Mr. Robert Machrav’s The Night Side of London. 
(Macqueen.) 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s Religion as a Credible Doctrine. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s Thomas Henry Huxley. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s How to Make an Index. 
(Stock.) 

The. Autobiography of Sir Walter Bezant. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

Mr. C. J. Cornish’s The Naturalist on the Thames. 
(Seeley.) 

Mr. A. Lys Baldry’s Modern Mural Decoration. 
(Newnes.) 

Mr. H. C. Thomson’s China and the Powers: A Narra¬ 
tive of the Outbreak of 1900. (Longmans.) 

George Paston’e Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury. (Richards.) 

Mr. W. C. Brownell’s Victorian Prose Masters: 
Thackeray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
and George Meredith. (Nutt.) 

Such a list might, of course, be greatly extended, but if 
the books named above were placed on a shelf they would 
be fairly representative of the serious literature 
announced for the Spring of 1902. Add the following 
novels: 

Mrs. Wharton’s The Valley of Decision. (Murray.) 

Mr. Thomas Cobb’s Lady Gwendoline. (Richards.) 

Mr. Charles Major’s Dorothy Vernon. (Macmillan.) 

John Oliver Hobbes’s Tales About Temperaments. 
(Unwin.) 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

(Newne*.) 


Mr. Percy White’s The New Christians. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s At Sunwich Port. (Newnes.) 

Miss Mary Johnston’s Audrey. (Constable.) 

Mr. Henry Harland’s The Lady Paramount. (Lane.) 

Mr. Joseph Conrad’s Youth, and Other Tales. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge’s Lost Property. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Charles Marriott’s Love and Honour. (Lane.) 

The Coronation, which has caused many books to be 
postponed, is, of course, producing its own literature, and 
it may be assumed that a great deal of this has yet to be 
announced. 


Announcements. 

George Allen. 

Ruskin (John), New Edition of “Hortus Inclusus,” with 

12 illustrations .neb 5/0 

Ruskin (John), Pen Pictures from (vols. 1 andl 2), cloth, 

each, net, 2/0 ; leather, each, net 2/6 
Norman (Commander E. M.), “ Martello Tower in China 

and the Pacific .net 10/6 

Alger (John G.), Paris in 1789-94, with Sixty Farewell 

Letters of Victims of the Guillotine.....net 10/6 

Young England Library: 

Hewett (Rev. G. M. A.), The Open-Air Boy . 6/0 

Laughton (J. Knox), Sea Fights and Adventures... 6/0 

Hayward (C. Spencer), The Summer Playground . 6/0 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), British Soldiers in the Field. 6/0 

Maeterlinck (M.), Life of the Bee.net 5/0 

Ditto, The Buried Temple.net 5/0 

Sutro (A.), Women in Love: Eight Studies in Sentiment 6/0 
Bel loo (H.), The Path to Rome: Notes of Travel, in 

Italy .net 7/6 

Rogers (Rev. Edgar), Early English Churchi History for 

“The Catechism” . net 3/6 

Gregory Smith (Rev. Canon), The Athanasian Creed...net 0/6 

Morrah (Herbert), The Literary Year-Book, 1902.net 5/0 

The Living Rulers of Mankind in Twelve Monthly Parts 

each 0/7 

Many persons having expressed a wish to possess reoords 
of the late Mr. Ruskin’s house and rooms at “Brantwood,” 
and of his funeral, Mr. Allen has had the undermentioned 
photographs specially taken to meet this demand. Prices, in 


platinotype, as under, post free:— 

Brantwood (from near the Lake), showing the Oriel 

Window.:. 2/2 

Do. do. do. 1/8 

Mr. Ruskin’s Study, showing the Madonna and Child, 

by Luca della Robbia. 1/8 

Mr. Ruskin’s Bedroom, with “Turners” on the walla, 

as arranged by the Professor . 2/2 

> The Drawing-room, showing the Pioture of St. Mark’s, 

Venice, by Mr. Ruskin . 1/8 

The Window, designed by Mr. Ruskin, overlooking 

Lake . 1/8 

Coniston Church, before the Funeral, showing the Coffin 

covered with Flowers. 2/2 

Do. do. do. 1/8 

Mr. Ruskin’s Grave, together with those of the Misses 

Beever (the Ladies of the Thwaite) . 1/8 

Mr. Ruskin, Photogravure reproduction from Mr. Hol¬ 
der's Portrait. India Paper . 2/6 


Anderson & Ferrier. 

De nni s (Rev. James S., D.D.), Centennial Survey of 

Foreign Missions . 

Griffis (William Elliot). Verbeck of Japan . 6/0 

Holcomb (Helen H.), Men of Might in India Missions 6/0 

MTadyen (John Edgar), The Divine Pursuit . 3/6 

Graham (J. Miller), East of the Barrier; or Side Lights 

on the Manchuria Mission . 3/6 

Smith (Arthur H.), China in Convulsion . 21/0 

Rijnhart (Susie Carson), With the Tibetans in Tent and 

Temple .. 6/0 

Whyte (Alexander), Newman : An Appreciation. 3/6 
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New Editions. 

Gibson (Dr. J. Campbell), Mission Problems and Mission 

Methods in South China . 6/0 

Jamieson (Jane H.), Sir John’s Ward ; or, the Heiress of 

Gladdiswood . 2/6 

Mackenzie (Hannah B.), After Touch of Wedded Hands 2/6 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Luck of the House. 2/6 

Hunter (P. Hay), James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder... 2/6 

Hunter (P. Hay), John Armiger’s Revenge . 2/6 

Weaver (Emily), Prince Rupert’s Namesake .2/6 


Edward Arnold. 

Henson (H. Hensley), Cross-Bench Views of Current 


Church. Questions . 12/6 

Macnab (Frances), A Ride in Morocco Among Believers 

and Traders . 16/0 

Campbell (J. G. D.) Siam in the Twentieth Century... 
Frederiksen (N. C.), Finland : Its Public and Private 

Economy . 6/0 

Oman (C. W.), Seven Roman Statesmen . 6/0 

Nicklin (J. A.), A Primer of English Literature . 

Craufurd (Major H. J.), The Field Training of a Com¬ 
pany of Infantry . 2/6 

New Editions. 

Cook (E. T.), Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War 6/0 
Holmes (Thomas), Pictures and Problems from London 

Police Courts . 3/6 


A. and C. Black. 


Encyclopmdia Biblica. Vols. I., II., and III... .now ready 

Menpes (Mortimer), World Pictures .net 105/0 

Charles (Rev. R. H.—Edited by), The Book of Jubilees 
Cone (Dr. Orello), Rich and Poor in the New Testament 

Maqdonald (Rev. Duff, B.D.), Revised Catechism. 

Deissmann (Adolf.—Edited by), An Original Document 
from the Diocletian Persecution of the Christians : 

(Papyrus 713. British Museum) . 

Clerke (Agnes M.), Problems in Astrophysics . 

Hind (C. Lewis). Life’s Little Things .net 3/6 

Fiction. 


Mitton (G. E.), The Opportunist . 

Home (Gordon), What to See in England .. 
Crockett (Rev. W. S.), The Scott Country 
New Editions. 


6/0 

6/0 


Symonds (John Addington), Studies of the Greek Poets. 

2 vols. g5 iq 

W ar Notes : the Diary of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil 5/0 
Clerke (Agnes H.), A History of Astronomy During the 

Nineteenth Century . 

Handley (Rev. Hubert,' M.A.), The Fatal Opulence "of 

Bishops . 

New Guide-Books and New Editions (1902). 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Dorset . 2/6 

Lang (R. T.), Ireland. (Small edition.) . 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Leamington . 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Exeter and East Devon . 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Plymouth and Dartmoor. 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Ilfracombe and North Devon. 0/6 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), London and Environs . 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope). Around London (West) . 0/6 

Marshall (Agnes), Moffat . 1/0 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Edinburgh. 0/6 

Moncrieff (R. Hope), Sussex . 2/6 

Reynolds-Ball (E. A.), Cairo of To-day: Third Edition 2/6 
Cousspoulos (Demetrius), Constantinople : Third Edition 2/6 

Lomas (John), Spain and Portugal (O’Shea) . 7/6 

In addition to the above Messrs. Black announce many 
new Educational works. 


Blackwood & Sons. 

Hensman (Howard), Cecil Rhodes: a Study of a Career 

Ronaldehay (the Earl of). Sport and Politics under an 
Eastern Sky ... 


Saintsbury (George), A History of Criticism and Taste . 

in Europe. Vol. II. 

Musings Without Method : a Record of 1900 and 1901... 

James (Captain Walter H.), Modem Strategy . 

Ford (W. J.), A History of Cambridge University Cricket 

club ..:..... 

Lang (J. Marshall), The Church and its Social Mission... 

Buchan (John), The First Things .. . 5/0 

Mellone (Sydney Herbert), Leaders of Religious Thought 

in the Nineteenth Century .net 6/0 

Kerr (John), Memories: Grave and Gay . 6/0 

Modern English Writers • 

Clodd <E.), Thomas Henry Huxley . 2/6 

Whibley (C.), William Makepeace Thackeray . 2/6 

Merz (J. Theodore), A History of European Thought in 

the Nineteenth Century. Vol. II. 

Innes (A. Taylor), The Law of Creeds in Scotland from 

1560 to 1902 . 

Periods of European Literature : 

Millar (J. H.), The Mid-Eighteenth Century.net 5/0 

County Histories of Scotland : 

Dickson (William Kirk), Edinburgh and Linlithgow 


net 7/6 

Irons (David), The Psychology of Ethics . 

Stewart (Charles), Haud Immemor . 7/6 

The Collected Writings of Janetta, Duchess of Rutland 

net 16/0 

Fiction. 

Travers (Graham), The Way of Escape . 6/0 

Conrad (Joseph), Youth, and Other Tales. 6/0 

Carey (Wymond), Monsieur Martin . 6/0 

Grier (Sydney), The Prince of the Captivity. 6/0 

Meldrum (David S.), The Conquest, of Charlotte . 6/0 

Buchan (John), The Watcher by the Threshold, and Other 

Stories . 6/0 


New Editions. 

Scott (Sir Walter), New Edition of Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

4 vols. 

Steevens (G. W.), Monologues of the Dead . 3/6 

Completion of the Warwick Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels: George Eliot's Life as Related in Her 
Letters and Journals. Arranged by her husband, 

J. W. Cross. 2 vols. . each, net 2/0 


Cambridge University Press. 

Hart (J. H. A.), The Text of Ecclesiasticus in Greek 

from MS. 248 . 

Burkitt (F. C.), Evangelion da Mepharreshe : The Cure- 
tonian Syriac Gospels, together with the readings 
of the Sinai tic Codex and the Syriac Patristic evi¬ 
dence ; with a translation into English. 

Gibson (Margaret Dunlop), The Didascalia Apostolorum 
in Syriac: From a fresh MS. with variants from 
Codex Samgermann, Lagarde, and Rah meni, and an 

English Translation . 

Schechter (S.), Midrash Haggadol: From several Yemen 

MSS. with Introduction, Commentary, and Notes net 30/0 
Thackeray (H. St. John), Grammar of Septuagint Greek 
Barnes (W. E.), The Psalms in the Peshitta Version: a 

critical edition based on ancient authorities. 

Jackson (Rev. Percival), The Prayer-Book Explained... 
Clark (J. W.), The Care of Books: an Essay on the De¬ 
velopment of Libraries from the Earliest Times to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century. (Second edition) 

net 18'0 

Clark (J. W.), Liber Memorandum Ecclesie de Berne- 
well : History and list of properties belonging to 
the Augustinian Priory of S. Andrew and S. Giles, 

Barnwell, in the thirteenth Century . 

Paues (A. C.), A Middle English Biblical Version: From 
four manuscripts, with an introduction on the history 
of the English Bible in the Fourteenth Century... 
Wright (W. Aldis), Milton : The Poems with brief critical 

notes .. 

James (M. R.), Canterbury Libraries : The Catalogues of 
the Ancient Libraries of Ohriat Church Priory and 
St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, and also those 
of Canterbury College, Oxford, and Dover Prioty... 
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Early English Printed Books in the University Library, 

Cambridge (1476-1640). YoL II. 

Stokes (Whitley), Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus : a Collec¬ 
tion of Ola-Irish Glosses, Scholia, Prose, and Yeree. 

Yol. II. 

O’Grady (Standiah Hayes), The Triumphs of Turlogh: 

With Translation, Glossary, and Appendices. 

Wyatt (A. J.), An Old English Anthology . 

Dawes (T. R.), Bilingual Teaching in Belgium: Being 
the report presented to the Court of the University 

of Wales . 

This Press also announces many Classical and Oriental 
Texts, Commentaries, &c. 


Cassell & Co. 


Reid (Sir Wemyss), William Black, Novelist: a Memoir 

net 10/6 

Conway (Sir W. Martin), The Ascent of Aconcagua net 12/6 


Eraser (.John Foster), The Real Siberia . 6/0 

Hasluck (Paul N.), The Automobile: Its Construction 

and Management .net 10/6 

Puffin (A. W.), Alfred Shaw, Cricketer . 2/6 

Traill (H. D.), Social England. Illustrated Edition. 

Vol. II.net 14/0 

Sims (George R.), Living London. Vol. I. 

12/0; half leather, 16/0 
Wright (Lewis), The New Book of Poultry. 21/0 


Fiction. 

Stockton (Frank R.), Kate Bonnet. 6/0 

Sims (Georoe R.), Nat Harlowe, Mountebank . 3/6 

Reid (Sir Wemyss), Gladys Fane . 3/6 

Maxwell (William), With the Ophir Round the Empire 6/0 
The Nation’s Pictures: A Selection from the most 
Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain. Reproduced in Colour—'Vol. I. 

12/0 ; half leather, 15/0 
Wright (Walter P.), Pictorial Greenhouse Management... 1/0 

Pictorial Scotland and Ireland . 9/0 

Pictorial Scotland . 7/6 

Pictorial Ireland . 5/0 

Rivers of the South and West Coasts . 16/0 

Cassell’s Magazine Volume . 5/0 

The Catalogue of the National Gallery of British Art (The 
Tate Gallery): with an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A.net /6 


Clarendon Press. 

Skeat (W. W.—-Edited by), The Lay of Havelock the Dane 
Macaulay (G. C.), The Complete Works of John Gower 
Collins (J. Churton), Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. 

Yol. 1 .:. 

Bond (R. Warwick), The Works of John Lyly. 3 vols. .. 

Smith (G. Gregory), Elizabethan Critical Essays. 

Madan (F.), A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS.... 
Murray (Dr. J. A. H.), A New English Dictionary: 
Further Portions by Dr. Murray, Mr. Henry Brad¬ 
ley, and Mr. W. A. Craigie . 

Jenkyns (Sir Henry), British Colonies and Protectorates 

Stevenson (W. H.), Asser’s Life of King Alfred . 

Plummer (C.), The Life and Times of King Alfred the 

Great . 

In addition to the above, the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press announce many theological and classical texts and com¬ 
mentaries. 


Constable & Co. 

Rait (Robert S.), Five Stuart Princesses .net 12/6 

Durand (Lady), An Autumn Tour in Persia . 


Bradley (A. G.), The Fight- with France for North 

America . 6/0 

Bain (R. Nisbet), Peter HI., Emperor of Russia.net 10/6 

Tarver (J. C.), Tiberius the Tyrant . net 15/0 

Wataon (R. W. Seton), Maximilian I.net 5/0 

Palmer (Walter, SLP.), Poultry Management on a Farm 1/0 
Baffin (Ada), From Cradle to School . 3/6 


Brownell (M. C.), French Art : Classical and Contem¬ 
porary Painting and Sculpture . 



Mowbray (J. P.), The Making of a Country Home.net 

Kennedy (Admiral), Sport in the Navy . 

Gordon (Home), Cricket Form at a Glance .net 

Dinemore (Charles Allen), The Teachings of Dante...net 
Mitchell (Prof. H. G.), The World Before Abraham, 

According to Genesis i. to xi.net 

Fiction. 

Johnston (Mary), Audrey . 

James (Henry), The Wings of the Dove . 

Glasgow (Ellen), The Battle Ground . 

Merejkowski ((Dmitri), The Resurrection of the (rods ... 

White (Stpwart E.), The Blazed Trail . 

Damley (Countess of) and Hodgson (R. LI.), El-ma Tremor 

Street (G. S.), A Book of Stories. 

Gwynne (Paul). Marta . 


6/0 

3/6 

5/0 

5/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


J. M. Dent and Co. 

Kellett (E.), The Passing of Scyld, and Other Poems...net 3/6 
Recreations and Reflections: Being Middles from the 

Sat unlay Itrrinr, by many well-known writers...net 5/0 
Findlay (Jessie Patrick), The Spindle Side of Scottish 


Song .net 3/6 

Newbigging (Thomas), Love’s Cradle, and Other Papers 

net 3/6 

Mediaeval Towns: 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), Cairo .net 4/6 

Headlam (Cecil), Chartres .net 4/6 

Lutzow (Count), Prague. net 4/6 

Wiel (the Hon. Mrs.), Verona .net 4/6 

County Guides: 


Collingwood (W. G.), The Lake Counties . 

Haddon Hall Library: Shand (Alex. Innes), Shooting 

net 7/6 

Copeland (Walter), The Bairns' Coronation Book.net 1/3 

The Country. Edited by Harry Roberts. Monthly, 

Illustrated . net 0/6 

Besides the above, Messrs. Dent announce reprints in the 
Temple Classics and Educational works. 

New Editions. 

Hazlitt’s Collected Works. Vols. II.—V.each, net 7/6 

The Temple Bible. 12 new volumes . 

Waller (A. R.—Edited by), Herbert’s Temple.net 2/6 

Gardner (Edmund G.), Desiderio: an Episode in the 

Renaissance .net 4/6 

Leigh (John Garrett), Will o’ the Wisp .net 4/6 

Master Musicians: 

Breakspeare (E. J.), Mozart .net 3/6 

Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram, with Coloured Illustra¬ 
tions by P. Spence .net 6/0 

Sharp (Granville), New Book on Birds. Photos. 


Duckworth & Co. 

Hastings (Charles), The Theatre : Its Development in 
France and England, and a History of its Greek 


and Latin Origins .net 8/0 

Fairless (Michael), The Road-mender .net 2/6 

Massee (Georoe), European Fungus Flora .net 6/0 

Hut-ton (F. V.), The Lesson of Evolution . net 2/0 

Lepitre (Ablie), St. Antony of Padua . 3/0 

Claviere (R. de M.), S. Gaetano. 3/0 


Fiction. 

Greenback Library of New Fiction : 

Gorky (Maxim), Twenty-six Men and a Girl 

Paper, 1/6 net ; doth, net 2/0 
Hudson (W. H.), El Ombii.Paper, 1/6 net ; doth, net 2/0 

ru:u 1 /1/ nr tr \ a v 1 tin 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A Novel . 6/0 

Prevost (Marcel). Ijea . 6/0 


Akt. 

In the Popular Library of Art. 

Eekenstein (Lina), Albrecht Diirer 

leather, net 2/6 : doth, net 2/0 
Hueffer (Ford Madox), Rossetti 

leather, net- 2/6 ; doth, net 2/0 
Breal (Auguste), Rembrandt...leather, n^t2/6 ; doth, net 2/0 

• (google 
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Black (Clementina), Fred Walker 

leather, net 2/6 ; cloth, net 2/0 
Holland (Romain), Millet...leather, net 2/6; cloth, net 2/0 


Hurst & Blackett. 


Lodge (Edmund), The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight¬ 
age of the British Empire as at Present Existing... 31/6 

Tweedie (Mrs. Alec), Mexico as I Saw It .net 21/0 

Bernacchi (Louis), To the South Polar Regions.net 12/0 

Moore (J. E. S.), To the Mountains of the Moon.net 21/0 

Fielding (H.), The Hearts of Men .net 10/6 

Hopkins (Tighe), The Man in the Iron Mask .net 7/6 

Grogan (Ewart S.) and Sharp (Arthur H.), From the 
Cape to Cairo: The First Traverse of Africa from 

South to North ...» . .net 21/0 

Headlam (Cecil), Friends that Fail Not: Light Essays 

concerning Books . 3/6 

Popular Library of Art: 

Eckenstein (Lina), Albrecht Dtlrer.net 2/6 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), Rossetti .net 2/6 

Br 6 al (Auguste), Rembrandt .net 2/6 

Black (Clementina), Fred 1 Walker.net 2/6 

Rolland (Romain). Millet .net 2/6 

Gronau (Dr. Georg), Leonardo Da Vinci.net 2/6 

Chesterton (G. K.). Wilkie .net 2/6 

Chesson (W. H.), Cruikshank .net 2/6 

Garnett (Edward), Hogarth . .net 2/6 

Ady (Mrs. Henry), Botticelli .net 2/6 


Fiction. 

Syrett (Netta), Rosanne . 6/0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Woman and Moses . 6/0 

Lyall (Edna), In Spite of All . 6/0 

Whitby (Beatrice), Flower and Thom . 6/0 

Headlam (Cecil), The Marriage of Mr. Molyneux. 6/0 

Cuninghame (Lady Fairlie), The Little Saint of God: a 

Heroine of the Red Terror . 6/0 

Wood (Joanna E.), Farden Ha’ . 6/0 

Dawe (Carlton), Straws in the Wind . 6/0 

Livesay (Jessie), The Little Tin Gods . 6/0 

Williamson (Mrs. C.^N.), The Silent Battle . 6/0 

Knight (Alfred E.), Under Cloister Stones: a Tale of 

Buried Treasure . 3/6 

Hamilton (M.), Poor Elisabeth . 6/0 

Tanquery (Mrs. Bertram), The Call of the Future . 6/0 

Conyers (Dorothea), Bloom or Blight. 6/0 

Newman (B. Paul), The Story of Roger King. 6/0 

Smith (Constance), Corban . 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), Amusement Only . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), The Mother of Emeralds . 6/0 


Hutchinson & Co. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Uganda Protectorate .net 42/0 

Woburn Library of Natural History, edited by the Duke 
of Bedford, K.G., a Series of Books on Subjects 
Touching Co*ntry Life. Illustrated with coloured 

Plates . 

Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen: the Story of 

Their Life. 24 fortnightly parts .each 0/7 

Watson (Joseph), The Queen’s Wish: How it Was Ful¬ 
filled by the Imperial Tour of the Duke and Duchess 

of Cornwall and York .net 12/6 

The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant .net 16/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), The History of the St. Leger Stakes ... 21/0 
Smythe (Lilian), The Guardian of Marie Antoinette. 

2 vols.net 24/0 

Gerard (Frances), A Grand Duchess and Her Court. 

2 vols.net 24/0 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.), The Book of Beauty (era King 

Edward Vn.), . 10 guineas and 5 guineas 

Black (C. E.), The Life of the Marquess of Dufferin and 

Ava .net 16/0 

Tooley (Sarah A.). Royal Palaces and Their Memories net 14/0 

Coates (T. F. G.) and Bell (R. S. .Warren), Marie 

Corelli: The Writer and Woman . 6/0 

Lane (C. H.). Dog-Shows and Doggy People .net 12/6 

Taylor (J. H.), Taylor on Golf: Impressions. Hints, and 
Instructions on the Game, Edited by F. W. Ward 

net 6/0 


Jarvis (J. W.), The Art of Swimming; A Popular 

Manual for Swimmers . 1/0 

Wright (Arnold) and Smith (Philip), Parliament Past 
and Present. Illustrated. 18 fortnightly parts. 

each 0/7 

Fiction. 

Moore (F. Frankfort), A Damsel or Two . 6/0 

“ Rita,” The Lie Circumspect . 6/0 

Fargeon (B. L.), Lord and Lady . 6/0 

Coulevain (Pierre de), Eve Triumphant (Translated from 

the French by Alys Hallard) . 6/0 

•‘Raine (Allen),” A Welsh Witch . 6/0 

Kenealy (Arabella), The Love of Richard Herrick . 6/0 

Gallon (Tom), The Dead Ingleby . 6/0 

Marchmont (A. W.), Sarita the Carlist. 6/0 

Le Queux (William), The Under-Secretary . . 6/0 

Hatton (Joseph), A Vision of Beauty . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Marriage of Lydia Mainwaring 6/0 

Steuart (J. A.), A Son of Gad . 6/0 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Blood Tax. 6/0 

Marian (Francis), Where Honour Leads . 6/0 

Mitford (C. Guise), His Dainty Whim . 6/0 

Rawson (Mrs. Stepney), Journeyman Love . 6/0 

Bell (Lilian), The Expatriates. 6/0 

Clerke (E. M.), Flowers of Fire . 6/0 

Kennard (Mrs. Edward), The Golf Lunatic . 6/0 

Slade (Mrs. A. F.), Mary Neville . 6/0 

Lee (Albert), The Frown of Majesty. 6/0 

Russell (George Hansby), On Commando . 6/0 

White (Percy), The New Christians . 6/0 

Mitford (Bertram), The Word of the Sorceress. 6/0 


Also novels by Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Richard 
Whiteing, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Jerome K. Jerome, and 


others. 

New Epitions. 

“Raine (Allen),” Garthowen . 3/6 

Marchmont (A. W.), A Dash for a Throne . 3/6 

“ Rita,” Adrienne . 0/6 

Fowler (Ellen Thorneycroft), A Double Thread . 0/6 


Isbister & Co. 

Simpson (Frances), Cats and All About Them .net 2/0 

Cuyler (Theodore L.), Twenty-two Talks in Every-day 

Religion . 2/6 

Herford (William H.), Pages from the Life of an Educa¬ 
tional Freelance, from the German.net 3/0 

Fiction. 

Tales by Three Brothers, by Phil Robinson, E. Kay 
Robinson, and H. P. Robinson. With composite 

portrait of the Authors . 6/0 

New Editions. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson . 3/6 

Ball (Sir Robert S.), In the High Heavens. 5/0 

Ball (Sir Robert 8.), Great Astronomers. 5/0 

The Anglo-Saxon Library: A New Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Classics.—The following seven volumes will 
be issued this spring, viz. : (I) Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; (2) Emerson’s Essays, First Series ; (3) 
Emerson’s Essays, Second Series; (4) Emerson’s 
Nature, .addresses, etc. ; (5) The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ; ( 6 ) Some Literary Essays of Lord 
Macaulay ; (7) Some Historical Essays of Lord 

Macaulay .each net 2/0 


John Lane. 

Sparroy (Wilfrid), Persian Children of the Royal Family 

net 12/6 

The RuMiy&t of Omar Khaiy&m, Done into English 
from the French of J. B. Nicolas, by Frederick 

Baron Corvo .net 10/6 

Florilegium Latinum. Vol. II. : Victorian Poets : Cele¬ 
brated Passages mostly from English Poets, trans¬ 
lated into Latin. Edited by the Rev. F. St. John 

Thackeray and the Rev. E. D. Stone.net 7/6 

With Napoleon at St. Helena: Being the Memoirs of 
Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated from 
the French of Paul Fremeaux, by Edith S. Stokoe 

net 6/0 
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Watts-Dunton (Theodore), New Poems .net 5/0 

Ellacombe (Her. Canon), In My Vicarage Garden and 

Elsewhere . net 5/0 

Phillips (Stephen), Ulysses: a Drama, in Three Acts 

net 4/6 

Watt (Francis), Terrors of the Law: Being the Portraits 
of Three Lawyers—the original Weir of Hermiston, 
“Bloody Jeffreys,” and “The Bluidy Advocate 

Mackenzie” ... v ..net 4 / 6 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), The Long Duel: a Play.net 4/6 

Wright (W. J. Payling), Dante and the Divine Comedy: 

Studies and Notes .net 5/5 

Custanoe (Olive), Rainbows: Poems .....net 3/6 

Of Gardens. An Essay by Francis Bacon. With an 
Introduction by Helen Milman. Frontispiece and 

Cover-Design by Edmund H. New .net 2/6 

Thomas (H. H.), The Book of the Apple.net 2/6 

Wythes (G.), The Book of Vegetables .net 2/6 

Beckett (Edwin), The Book of the Strawberry.net 2/6 

White (W. H), The Book of Orchids .net 2/6 


Fiction. 

Harland (Henry), The Lady Paramount . 6/0 

Marriott (Charles), Love with Honour . 6/0 

Iddesleigh (Right Hon. the Earl of), The Luok o’ Lassen- 

dale . 6/0 

Stephenson (Nathaniel), The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton... 6/0 

The Catholic. 6/0 

An English Girl in Paris. 6/0 

Dana (Francis), The Decoy . 6/0 


New Editions. 

The New Pocket Library: Bound in leather, 2s net; 
bound in cloth, 1/6 net: 

The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot, 

The Lover’s Library: Bound in leather, 2/0 net; bound 
in cloth, 1/6 net: 

The Love Poems of Herrick . 

The Love Poems of W. S. Blunt (Proteus) . 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare . 


John Long. 

Spencer (Edward), The King's Racehorses: a History 
of the Connection of His Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh with the National Sport. With 19 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and one hand-coloured. In two 
Limited Editions.300 at 63s. net; 50 at £10 10s. net 


Bedwell (Hugh), Life’s Little Comedies .net 3/6 

Galloway (W. J., M.P.), The Operatic Problem.net 1/0 

Fiction. 

Capes (Bernard), The Mill of Silence. 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Mission of Margaret . 6/0 

Carrel (Frederic), Houses of Ignorance . 6/0 

CrommeEn (May), A Daughter of England . 6/0 

Cobban (J. MaoLaren), The Green Turbans . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), Woman : The Sphinx . 6/0 

Warden (Florence), Something in the City . 6/0 

Glanville (Ernest), A Beautiful Rebel . 6/0 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Dwellers by the River . 6/0 

Whishaw (Fred), The Diamond of Evil . 6/0 

Muddock (J. E.), Fair Rosalind . 6/0 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Woman’s “No” . 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah), The Courtship of Sarah . 6/0 

Clseve (Lucas), His Italian Wife . 6/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Investigators. 6/0 

Chatterton (G. G.), The Court of Destiny. 6/0 

Walker (William S., “Ooo-ee”), Zealandia’s Guerdon... 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline!, The Future of Phyllis . . 6/0 

Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), An Unwise Virgin . 6/0 

Gowing (Mrs. Aylmer), As Ctesar s Wife . 6/0 

Lees (Robert James), Through the Mists. 6/0 

Gilbert (George), In the Shadow of the Purple . 6/0 

Burgin (G. B.), The Woman and the Man . 6/0 

Gubbins (Nathaniel), Pick-Me-Ups . 3/6 

Howard (Keble), Letters to Dolly . 3/6 


MacLeod (Torquil), The Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle 3/6 
Sixpenny Novels. 

Hobbes (John Oliver, Mrs. Craigie), Robert Orange. 

Warden (Florence), Our Widovr ...... 


Hume (Fergus), A Traitor in London . 

Marsh (Richard), Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband . 

Hume (Fergus), The Silent House in Pimlico . 

“Rita,” The Sin of Jasper Standish . 

Boothby (Guy), A Cabinet Secret . 

Mathers (Helen), A Man of To-day . 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), Bitter Fruit . 

Carrel (Frederic), The Progress of Pauline Kessler, 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Three Days’ Terror. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

Thomson (H. C.), China and the Powers: A Narrative of 

the Outbreak of 1900 .net 10/6 

A. M. F., Tales of My Father.. 6/0 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), Industrial Democracy...net 12/0 
Keller (Albert Galloway), Homeric Society: A Socio¬ 
logical Study of the Iliad and Odyssey.net 5/0 

Shenstone (W. A.), F.R.S., The Methods of Glass- 

Blowing, and of Working Silica in the Qxy-Gas Flame 2/6 
Fennell (M.), Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian 

Method . 3/6 

Ripper (William), Steam . 2/6 

Chapman (Frederick), The Foraminifera: An Introduction 

to the Study of the Protozoa.net 9/0 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph), Letters to Young Shooters 

(Second Series) . 12/6 

Mortimer (Rev. A. G.), Catholic Faith and Practice. 9/0 

Gerard (Rev. John), The French Associations Law: Its 

Motives and Methods .T.net 1/0 

Mason (Arthur James), The Ministry of Conversion...net 2/6 

Swete (Henry Barclay), Patristic Study .net 2/6 

Worlledge (Rev. Arthur John), Prayer . 5/0 

Leighton (Joseph Alexander), Typical Modern Concep¬ 
tions of God.net 3/6 

Baily-Browne (A. B.), A Help to the Spiritual Interpre¬ 
tation of the Penitential Psalms .net 1/0 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.), Suggestions on Prayer .nit 1/0 

Harmsworth (Alfred), Motors and Motor-Driving.net 9/0 

Loch (O. S.), The Annual Charities Register and Digest 

net 4/0 

Montgomery (Right Rev. H. H.), Foreign Missions...net 2/6 
Wace (Henry), The Doctrine of Confession and Absolu¬ 
tion : Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace 
Skrine (John Huntley), Pastor Agnorum: A School¬ 
master's Afterthoughts . 

Stone (Darwelt), Outlines of Meditations for Use in 

Retreat . 

Paget (Francis), Christ the Way: Four Addresses...net 1/6 
Stebbing (W.), Rachel Wulfstan, and other Stories. 


Macmillan & Co. 

Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Huxley, Vol. IV.net 30/0 

The Cambridge Natural History, Vol. X.: Mammals net 17/0 
Thackeray: new uniform edition: Esmond, Barry 
Lyndon, Catherine, Paris and Irish Sketch-Books... 

3/6 per volume 

Bury (Prof. J. B.), A History of Greece from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. Library 


edition. 2 vols.net 25/0 

Austin (Alfred), A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems 5/0 
English Men of Letters Series: 

New Volumes, Edited by John Morley . 2/6 

Lyall (Sir Alfred), Tennyson . 2/6 

Stephen (Leslie), George Eliot . 2/6 

Harrison (Frederic), Ruskin . 2/6 

Ainger (Canon), Crabbe .. 2/6 

Birrell (Augustine, K.C.), Hazlitt . 2/6 

Paul (Herbert), Matthew Arnold . 2/6 

Beeching (Rev. H. C.), Jane Austen . 2/6 

Dobson (Austin), Richardson . 2/6 

Chesterton (G.), Browning . 2/6 

Stephen (Leslie), Hobbes . 2/6 

Tompkins (H. W.), Highways and Byways in Hertford¬ 
shire . 6/0 

Keltie (J. S.), The Statesman's Year-book, 1902 ... net 10/6 
Gairdner (James), The English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century, from the Accession of Henry VIII. to 
the Death of Mary (Vol. IV. of a New History of 
the English Church ) . 7/6 
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Sidgwick (the late Prof. Henry), Philosophy, its Scope 
and Relations . 


Fiction. 

Atherton (Gertrude), The Conqueror: Being the True 

and Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. 6/0 

Major (Charles), Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hall . 6/0 


New Editions. 


Re-issue of English Men of Letters Series (an index will 
be added to each volume): 

Courthope (W. J.), Addison . 

Church (Dean), Bacon . 

Jebb (Sir Richard), Bentley . 

Froude (J. A.), Bunyan . 

Morley fJohn), Burke . 

Shairp (Principal), Burns . 

Nichol (Prof.), Byron . 

Nichol (Prof.), Carlyle . 

Ward (Dr. A. W.), Chaucer . 

Traill (H. D.), Coleridge ... 

Smith (Goldwin), Cowper . 

Minto (W.), Defoe . 

Masson (Prof.), De Quineey . 

Ward (Dr. A. W.), Dickens. 

Saintsbury (Prof. G.), Dryden . 

Dobson (Austin), Fielding . 

Morison (J. Cotter), Gibbon . 

Black (William), Goldsmith . 

Gosse (Edmund), Gray . 

James (Henry), Hawthorne . 

Huxley (Rt. Hon. T. H.), Hume . 

Stephen ^Leslie), Johnson . 

Colvin (Sidney), Keats . 

Ainger (Rev. Canon), Lamb . 

Colvin (Sidney), Landor . 

Fowler (Prof.), Locke . 

Morison (J. Cotter), Macaulay . 

Pattison (Mark), Milton . 

Stephen (Leslie), Pope . 

Hutton (R. H.), Scott . 

Symonds (J. A.), Shelley . 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Sheridan . 

Symonds (J. A.), Sir Philip Sidney . 

Dowden (Prof.), Southey . 

Church (Dean), Spenser . 

Traill (H. D.), Sterne . 

Stephen (Leslie), Swift. 

Trollope (Anthony). Thackeray . 

Myers (F. W. H.), Wordsworth . 

Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series: 

Carey (Rosa N.), Nellie’s Memories (abridged) . 

Avebury (Lord), The Use of Life . 

Linskill (Mary), In Exchange for a Soul . 

Crawford (F. Marion), Paul Patoff . 

Broughton (Rhoda), Red as a Rose is She . 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Cuckoo Clock . 


2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/b 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


John Macqueen. 

Machray (Roliert) and Browne (Tom), The Night Side 

of London . 6/0 

The Autobiography of a Convict. By an Ex-Convict. 6/0 

The Autobiography of a Poacher. Edited by 

“ Caractacus ” . 6/0 

Gabe (Julius), Yachting: a History of the Sport . 10/6 

Funck-Brentano (Frantz), Cagliostro and Company . 6/0 

Neilson (Francis), The Bath Road : a Comedy in Three 

Acts .net 2/6 

Fiction. 


Aubery (Frank), The King of the Dead . 6/0 

Breton (Frederic), The Eccentric Lord Ulverscroft . 6/0 

Neilson (Francis), The Folly of the Wise. 6/0 

Lathrop (Lorin), The Shadow of Divorce . 6/0 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), No. 99 . 3/6 

Barrett (Wilson). The Sign of the Cross .net 2/0 


Sixpenny Novtj.8. 


“ Rita," Joan and Mrs. Carr . 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Some Emotions and a Moral. 


Jdkai (Maurus), The Baron’s Sons . 

Hobbes (John Oliver), A Sinner's Comedy . 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), The Thin Red Line . 

■' Good Form ” Series : 

The Etiquette of Marriage . 1/0 

Dinners . 1/0 

The Etiquette of Cards . 1/0 

Hospitality . 1/0 

The Cocktail Book : A Sideboard Manual for Gentlemen 

Leather, 3/- net; cloth, net 2/0 

The Convalescent Receipt Book. By Grace F. O. Wins¬ 
low . Leather, 3/- net ; cloth, net 2/0 

A Book of Bible Conundrums. By Fred A. Wilson 

Leather, 3/- net; cloth, net 2/0 


Methuen & Co. 

Toynbee (Paget), Dante Studies and Researches.net 10/6 

Lamb (Charles), The King and Queen of Hearts : A11 1805 

Book for Children . 1/6 

Little Biographies: 

Taylor (Miss J. A.), The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh... 3/6 

Benson (A. C.), The Life of Lord Tennyson . 3/6 

Morfill (W. R.), A History of Russia from Peter the 

Great to Alexander II. 7/6 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.), The Ancient Ruins of 

Rhodesia . net 21/0 

Brodrick (Miss M.) and Morton (Miss Anderson), A Con¬ 
cise Handbook of Egyptian Archaeology . 3/6 

Stephenson (J.), The Chief Truths of the Christian Faith 3/6 
Bright man (F. E.), The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes 6/0 
Alexander (Archbishop), Thoughts and Counsels of Many 

Years 2/6 

Wilton (Richard), Lyra Partoralis .. 2/6 

Innes (A. D.), A History of the British in India. 7/6 

Firth (C. H.), Cromwell’s Army . 7/6 

Lambros (Prof.), Ecthesis Chronica . net 7/6 

Engel (E.), A History of English Literature from its 

Beginning to Tennyson . net 7/6 

Durham (Earl of), A Report on Canada . net 7/6 

Haddon (A. C.), Head-Hunters, Black, White, and 

Brown . 15/0 

Pienaar (P.), With Steyn and De Wet . 3/6 

Fiction. 


Pemberton (Max), I Crown Thee King. 6/0 

Capes (Bernard), Plots . 6/0 

Ridge (W. Pett), Lost Property . 6/0 

Cotes (Mrs. E.) (Sara Jeannette Duncan), Those Delights 

ful Americans . 6/0 

Barr (Robert), The Victors . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Master of Beechwood. 6/0 

Hyne (C. J. Cuitcliffe), Mr. Horrocks, Purser . 6/0 

Swift (Benjamin), Sordon . 6/0 

Gissing (Algernon), The Keys of the House. 6/0 

Rickert (Edith), Out of the Cypress Swamp. 6/0 

Denny (C. E.), The Romance of Upfold Manor . 6/0 

Embree (C. F.), A Heart of Flame. 6/0 

Lush (Charles K.), The Autocrats . 6/0 

Cheeney (Weatherby), The Foundered Galleon . 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), Drift . 6/0 

Swan (Annie), Love Grown Cold . 5/0 

MacdoneH (A.), The Story of Teresa... 6/0 

Kelly (Florence Finch), With Hoops of Steel . 6/0 

Waineman (Paul), A Heroine from Finland . 6/0 

New Editions. 

Lucas (E. V.), The Complete Works of Charles Lamb. 7 

vote.each 6/0 

Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution . each 6/0 

Works of Shakespeare in Single Plays : 

Macmillan (M.). Julius Ciesar . 3/6 

Luce (Morton). The Tempest . 3/6 

The Little Library: 

Thackeray (W. M.), Christmas Books .net 1/6 

Thackeray (W. M.), Esmond, 2 vote.each net 1/6 

Dickens (Charles), Christmas Books. 2 vote.....net 1/6 

The Paradise of Dante (Translated by H. F. Cary) net 1/6 
Ferrier (Busan), Marriage, 2 vote. each net 1/6 


Selections from the Early Poems of Robert Browning 

net 1/6 
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Lamb (Charles), Elia, and the Last Essays of Elia net 


Sterne (Laurence), A Sentimental Journey.net 

The Ingoldsby Legends, 2 vols. each net 

A Little Book of Life and Death .net 

•Moir (D. M.), Mansie Wauch . net 


The Novelist: A Monthly Series of Novels at Sixpence : 
Baring-Gould (S.), Kitty Alone. 

Nurrie (W. E.), Giles Ingilby. 

Gissing (George), The Town Traveller. 

Watford (Mrs.), Mr. Smith. 

&c. 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 


Murray. 

Goscheu (Viscount), The Life and Times of George 
Joachim Goschen, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 
1752-1829. With Extracts from his Correspondence 
with Goethe. Schiller, Klopstock, Wieland, Komer, 
and many other Leading Authors and Men of Letters 

of the Time . 

Edwards (H. Sutherland), The Career and Correspondence 
of the Bight Honourable Sir William Arthur White. 
Conway (Sir W. Martin), The Domain of Art: The Slade 

Lectures for 1901-2 . net 7/6 

Sykes (Major Percy Molesworth), Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia : a Record of Eight Years’ Constant Travel 

in Eastern and Southern Iran . 

Moore (Prof. Harrison), The Constitution of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia. 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Old Diaries, 1881-1901. 

net 15/0 

Denison (Miss Louisa), Archdeacon Denison: Fifty 

Years at East Brent, 1845-9 .net 12/0 

Suffolk in the Seventeenth Century : The Breviary of 
Suffolk, by Robert Ryece, 1618, now published for 
the first time from the MS. in the British Museum. 

With Notes by Lord Francis Hervey . 

Gregory (J.ady), Cuchulain of Muirthemne : Traditional 
Irish Stories of the Champions of the Red Branch. 
Thomson (Basil), Savage Island: an Account of a Mis¬ 
sion to Niue and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. 

Sir A. Henry Layard : an Autobiography. 2 vols. 
Thompson (A. Hamilton), Essays in Illustration of 
Shakespeare's Life and Plays : Collected from the 
Papers of the late Charles Isaac Elton, Q.C., M.P. 

Sharp (Cecil J.—Edited by), A Book of British Song... 

Thring (Lord), Legislative Expression . 

Alaska: Giving the Results of the Harriman Alaska 

Expedition. 2 vols.'..net 63/0 

Rickards (E. C.), Felicia Skene, of Oxford : a Memoir net 1C/ j 
Contentio Veritatis: Essays in Constructive Theology. 

By Six Oxford Tutors ..'.. 

Moberly (Rev. Canon R. C., D.D.), Christ Our Life...net 9/0 
Aide (Hamilton), We are Seven: Half-hours on the 

Stage. Grave and! Gay .net 4/0 

Henson (H. Hensley), Godly Union and Concord : Ser¬ 
mons Preached in Westminster Abbey in the Interest 

of Christian Fraternity . 

Ward (John), Greek Coins and Their Parent Cities...net 25/0 
Herbert (the Honourable Sir Robert G.—Edited by). 
Speeches and Correspondence of Henry, Fourth Earl 
of Carnarvon, on the Affairs of British North 

America .net 7/6 

Smith (George.—Edited by), Physician and Friend : The 
Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., 

. and his Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. 

Oliver (Dr. T.—Edited by), Dangerous Trades and Occu¬ 
pational Diseases : The Historical, Social and Legal 
Aspects of Industrial Occupations as Affecting Public 

Health. By a Number of Experts . 

Avebury (Lord), A Short History of Coins and Cur¬ 
rency .". 

Preece (Sir W. H.), Telegraphs and Telephones . 

Clinton (W. C.), Electric Wiremen s Work . 

Ovenden (Rev. C. T.), Village Lectures, on Popular 

Serenee. 2 vols... 

Campbell (Prof. Lewis), Plato’s " Republic ” . 


Palgrave (R. H. Inglis), Bank Rate in England, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium . 

Fiction, 


Wharton (Edith), The Valley of Decision . 6/0 

The Trial of Man: an Allegorical Romance . 6/0 

Vachell (Horace Annesley), The Shadowy Third . 6/0 


Newnes, Ltd. 


Prichard (K. and Hesketh), Tammer's Duel. 3/6 

Sedgwick (8. N.), Petronilla, and Other Stories of Early 

Christian Times . 3/6 

Baidry (A. Lys), Modern Mural Decoration .net 12/6 

The International Student’s Atlas of Modern Geography : 
a Series of 105 Physical, Political, and Statistical 
Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, 
and the latest results of International Research: 

Under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew.net 6/0 

Frankland (W. B.), The Story of Euclid . 1/0 

Wilson (Beekles), The Story of Lost England . 1/0 

Crowest (F. J.), The Story of Music. . 1/0 

Lindsay (W. B.), The Story of Animal Life. 1/0 


Fiction. 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Hound of the Baskervilles. 6/0 

Jacobs (W. W.), At Sunwich Port . 6/0 

Wells (H. G.), The First Men in the Moon . 6/0 

White (F. M.), Tregarthen’s Wife . 

Donovan (Dick), Jim the Penman . 6/0 

Dyke (Venry Van), A Lover of Music : and Other Tales 

of Ruling Passion . 6/0 

Francis (M. E.), North, South, and Over the Sea.:. 6/0 

New Editions. 

Thin Paper Editions : 

Don Quixote .net 3/0 

Works of Francis Bacon .net 3/0 

Complete Poems of Shelley.net 3/0 

Oaxton Series : 

Serious Poems of Thomas Hood .net 3/6 

A Besik of Romantic Ballads .net 3/6 

Irving's Sketch Book. 2 vols.net 7/0 

Our Neighbours’ Series: 


Higgin (L.), Spanish Life in Town and Country 


Nisbet & Co. 

Sichel (Walter). Bolingbrooke and his Times.net 12/6 

Brooke Hunt (Violet), The Story of Westminster Abbey 6/0 
Macduff (Rev. A. R.), The Utmost Bound of the Everlast¬ 
ing Hills . 4/6 

Anderson (Sir Robert), Daniel in the Critics' Den...net 3/6 

Memorials of Cliarles Dixon Kimber. By his Sister. 5/0 

A Faithful Sower: Rev. George Everard. By his 

Daughter . 2/6 

Fiction. 

Findlater (Jane H.), The Story of a Mother. 6/0 

Balfour (Andrew), Cashiered . 6/0 

Jameson (Eva), When the Dream is Past . 6/0 


David Nutt. 


O'Donnell (F. Hugh), The Ruin of Irish Education : Evi¬ 
dence Laid Before the Royal Commission of Uni¬ 
versity Education in Ireland, and Comments Thereon 
Bevan (E. R.), .-Eschylus : Prometheus Bound. A New 

Metrical Version . 

The Mabinogion of the Red Book of Hergest. Welsh 
Mediteval Romances. Translated into English by 
Lady Charlotte Guest. Re-edited, with Notes on 
the Origin and Dates of the Stories, by Alfred Nutt 
The Grimm Library : Vol. XIV.: Sohrab and Rust urn : 
The Epic Theme of a Combat between Father ami 
Son : a Study of its Genesis and Use in Literature 
and Ponular Tradition. By Murray A. Potter...net 
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“The Ancient East’’ Series: No. IV. : The Babylonian 
Conception of Heaven and Hell. By Dr. Alfred 

Jeremias ..'.... 1/0 

Brownell (W. C.), Victorian Prose Masters: Thackeray, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Buskin, and 

George Meredith . 

Welsh (J. 8.), Translation into Welsh Romani of Twenty- 
and-one Quatrains of Omar Khayyam . 


Pearson, Ltd. 


Pemberton (T. Edgar), Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. 16/0 

Turner-Turner (J.), The Giant Fish of Florida.net 12/6 

Beavan (Arthur A.), Crowning the King . 2/6 

Alderson (Bernard), Andrew Carnegie : from Telegraph 

Boy to Millionaire . 2/6 

Ellrind (Dr. Louis), Every Woman Her Own Doctor. 2/6 

Pearson's Gossipy Guides: The English Lakes—Wey¬ 
mouth and District—London—Brighton and District, 

Ac., &c .each 1/0 

Ferrnor (Mary), Home Pets, Furred and Feathered. 2/6 

Battray (Margaret), Sweetmeat Making at Home. 2/6 

Wilson (F. E.), Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 

Pay . 1/0 

Leverton (Mrs. Waldemar), Small Houses and How to 

Furnish Them . 1/0 

Ritchie (M. J. G.) and Harrison (Walter), Table Tennis 
and How to Play It. With the Rules, &e. A 

Handbook to Ping-Pong . 1/0 

Foli (Prof. P. R. S.), Pearson’s Fortune Teller . 1/0 

Connell (J.), Confessions of a Poacher .. 1/0 


Fiction. 

Finnemore (John), The Lover Fugitives. 6/0 

Warden (Florence), A Hole and Comer Marriage . 6/0 

Davidson (Lillies Campbell), The Theft of a Heart. 6/0 

M'Call (Sidney), Truth Dexter . 6/0 

Harte (Bret), On the Old Trail . 6/0 

Allen (Inglis), A Graduate in Love . 6/0 

Sabatini (Rafael), The Lovers of Yvonne. 6/0 

Downe (Walmer), The Dane's Daughter . 6/0 

Westcott (E. N.), The Teller.net 3/6 

Hutten (Baroness von), Mise Carmichael’s Conscience ... 2/6 

Hume (Fergus), Lady Jezebel . 2/0 

Pett Ridge (W.), Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell 2/0 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Loyal Lover. 2/0 

White (Percy), A Millionaire’s Daughter. 2/0 

Warden (Florence), The Master Key. 2/0 

Allen (Grant), The Incidental Bishop . 2/0 

Merrick (Leonard), When Love Flies out o’ the Window 6/0 


Grant Richards. 

The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare, Edited by W. E. 

Henley. Forty parts.each net 5/0 

Gordon (Lord Granville), Sporting Reminiscences ...net 10/6 
Paston (George), Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth 

Century . 10/6 

Hiller (H. Croft), Heresies. Vols. IV. and V.each 7/6 

Dixon (Chai les), Birds’Nests .net 6/0 

Bayley (Harold), The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon : An 

Appea, for Further Investigation and Research net 6/0 
Wall (Walter W.), British Railway Finance: A Guide 

to Investors . 6/0 

Roosevelt (Theodore), The Strenuous Life . 6/0 

The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart., 
now, by permission of his Great-Grandson, published 

for the firet time . 6/0 

The Romance of an Eastern Prince . 6/0 

Barnes (Captain A. A. S.), On Active Service with the 

Chinese Regiment .net 5/0 

Maitland (J. A. Fuller), English Music in the XIXth 

Century .net 5/0 

Pritchard (Mrs. Eric), The Cult of Chiffon.net 5/0 

Machen (Arthur), Hieroglyphics .net 5/0 

Samuel (IJerbert), Liberalism: An Attempt to State the 
Principles and Proposals of Contemporary Liberalism 

in England . 5/0 

Crosland (T. W. H.), The Unspeakable Scot. 5/0 

Wilkinson (Dyke), A Wasted Life . 5/0 

O'Sullivan (Vincent), A Dissertation on Second Fiddles... 5/0 

The University Song Book .net 4/6 


The Plays of Molifcre : A new translation by A. R. 
Waller, together with the French text on opposite 
pages. Vol. I. containing “Tartuffe,’’ “Don Juan,” 

and “ L’Amour Medecin.” .net 

“ How To ” Series: 

Carr (Ernest A.), How to Enter the Civil Service... 
Pendleton (John), How to Succeed as a Journalist... 

The New Guides: 

West Cornwall .net 

The Thames Valley .net 

Stratford-on-Avon .net 

Jersey .net 

Peacock (Wadham), The Story of the Inter-University 

Boat Race . 2/0 

King (Harriet E. Hamilton), The Hours of the Passion 

and Other Poems .net 

Lusted (Charles), Verses.net 

Hopper (Nora), The Woman with Two Shadows: Fan¬ 
tasies in Rhyme and Prose .net 

Arkwright (John S., M.P.), The Last Muster and Other 

Poems .net 

Marina: A Dramatic Romance; lieing the Shake¬ 
spearean Portion of “ Pericles.” Edited by S. Well- 
wood .net 3/0 


3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/0 

2/0 

2/0 

2/0 


5/0 

5/0 

5/0 

3/0 


Fiction. 


Cobb (Thomas), Lady Gwendoline . 6/0 

Kennedy (Bart.), A Sailor Tramp . 6/0 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), The Labyrinth . 6/0 

Catherwood (Mary Hartwell), Lazarre. 6/0 

Burmester (Franoes G.), John Lott’s Alice . 6/0 

Adams (Frederick Upham), The Kidnapped Millionaires 6/0 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Graustark; The Story of a Love 

Behind a Throne . 6/0 

Pratt (Ambrose), The Great “ Push ” Experiment . 6/0 

Matthews (Frances Aymar), My Lady Peggy Goes to 

Town . 6/0 

Merry (Andrew), The Green Country . 6/0 

Shiel (M.P.), The Weird o’ It. 6/0 


New Editions. 

World’s Classics: 

Darwin (Charles), On the Origin of Species 

net 1/0 and 2/0 

Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress...net l/O and 2/0 

English Songs and Ballads .net 1/0 and 2/0 

Bronte (Charlotte), Shirley.net 1/0 and 2/0 

Hazlitt (William), Sketches and Essays...net 1/0 and 2/0 

The Poems of Robert Herrick .net 1/0 and 2/0 

Defoe (Daniel), Robinson Crusoe .net 1/0 and 2/0 

Pope (Alexander), The Iliad of Homer...net 1/0 and 2/0 


Sands & Co. 

Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily .net 63/0 

Lilly (W. S.), India Past and Present .net 7/6 

Vignaud (Henry), Toscanelli and Columbus .net 21/0 

Nery (Baron de Santa Anna), The Land of the Amazons 

net 16/0 

Bettinson (A. F.) and Tristam (W. Outram), The 

National Sporting Club: Past and Present. 6/0 

Stone (J. M.), Mary the First, Queen of England ...net 12/6 
Nyrop (Dr. Christopher), The Kiss and its History...net 7/6 
Doughty (Marion), (Mervyn Hetton), Afoot Through the 

Kashmir Valleys .net 7/6 

Rossetti (W. M.), Gabriele Rossetti: a Versified Auto¬ 
biography . net 7/6 

Wallace (William), The Life and Reminiscences of 

Robert Wallace .net 16/0 


Coventry (W. Bulkeley), A History of Pont-y-tu-Prydd 

net 2/6 

Religious Works: 

Fleming (Very Rev.. Canon), A Calendar of the 

English Saints and Martyrs. 2/0 

Wilberforce (Very Rev. Bertrand), A Devout Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians . 3/6 

Ward (Very Rev. Mgr.), St. Edmund of Canterbury 


net 10/6 

Oswin (Ismal), Ballads and Legends of the Saints... 1/6 
Procter (Very Rev. J.), The Triumphs of the Cross : 

From the Italian of Fra Girolamo Savonarpla...net 5/0 
Steele (F. ML), The Convents of Great Britain. 7/6 
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Leslie (Rev. E. W., S.J.), A Catholic Quide to 

Westminster Abbey . 

Power {Ber. M., S.J.), Anglo-Jewish Calendar for 

Every Day in the Gospels .net 

Fiction. 

“Rita,” Prince Charming . 

Scienkiewicz (Henryk), The Knights of the Cross. 

Donglas-Thomas (J. D. M.), Of his Kin. 

Sanders (Newton), Concerning Some Fools and their 

Folly .. 

Hudson (W. H.), The Strange Adventures of John Smith 

Danziger (A.), Man, Woman, and a Million . 

Albanesi (E^ M.), Peter a Parasite . 

Barry (William, D.D.), The Place of Dreams. 

Lonergan (W. F.), The New Parisians . 

Molyneux (E.), Priest of St Agatha’s . 

Harvey (W. F.), Medieeval Stories: From the Swedish 

Sante (W., jun.). By the Way Ballads . 

Roberto (John), Practical Billiards. 

Butler (Francis), Quae Scripsi . 


2/6 

5/0 


3/6 

3/6 

6/0 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

5/0 

3/6 

1/0 

5/0 


Seeley & Co. 

Cornish (C. J.), The Naturalist on the Thames . 7/6 

Moule (Archdeacon), New China and Old : Personal Re¬ 
collections and Observations of 33 years. 5/0 

Lang (Andrew), Oxford. 3/6 

Clark (J. W.), Cambridge . 3/6 

Lee (Sidney), Stratford-on-Avon: From the Earliest 

Times to the Death of Shakespeare . 3/6 

Pruen (S. Tristram), The Arab and the African : Sketches 

of Life in Eastern Equatorial Africa. 3/6 

Cowper (Frank), The Island of the English: a Stoiy of 
Napoleon’s Days . 2/6 


Swan Sonnenschein. 

Meakin (Budgett), The Moors. 15/0 


Clarice (John), British India and England’s Responsi¬ 
bilities . 1/0 

Tschudi (Clara), Marie Antoinette . 7/6 

Greenwood (Alice D.), Empire and Papacy in the Middle 

Ages . 2/6 

Bourne (C. E.), Thei Great Composers . 3/6 


Miniature Biographical Series: King Edward VH.— 
Queen Alexandra—-Archbishop of Canterbury—Lord 
Salisbury—Lord Kitchener—Lord Tennyeon—Joseph 
Chamberlain—Lord Rosebery—Robert Browning— 

Cecil Rhodes—Lord Roberts—Lord Curzon—Lord 
Milner—Rudyard Kipling—Thomas Huxley—John 

Buskin—Napoleon I.. 

H inbolt (F. I.), Frithiof the Bold : a Drama . 3/6 

Baker (E. A.), Guide to Fiction. 

Littledale (Harold.—Edited by), Dyce’s Glossary to 

Shakespeare . 

Quilter (H. H.), Onward and Upward: a Book for Boys 

and Girls . . 

Hall (Rev. W.), Renunciation, and Other Poems. 

Croker (B. Crofton), Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 

South of Ireland . 3/6 

Kenny-Herbert (Col. A. R.), Cookery Books . 

Albee (Ernest), A History of English Utilitarianism. 

8piller (G.), A Treatise on Psychology . 

Hall (G. Borne), Human Evolution : An Inductive Study 

of Man . 

Ritchie (D. G.), Studies in Political and Social Ethics ... 4/6 

Mercier (Charles), A Text Book , of Insanity.net 6/0 

Bell-Ranske (Madame), Health, Speech, and Song ...net 4/6 
Vogel (Dr. E.), A Practical Pocket-Book of Photography 2/6 

Miles (Eustace H.), Avenues to Health . 

Bickerton (Prof. A. W.), The Romance of thp Earth. 

Bottone (S. R.), The Dynamo: How Made and Used... 2/6 
And many new editions of Philosophical and Scientific 
works. 


Skeffington & Son. 

The Coronation Service. Edited by Joseph H. Pember¬ 
ton. Second and greatly enlarged edition . 8/6 


Hymns for the Coronation. Words and music, 14/0 per 
100 ; words only, S/0 per 100. 

Sermons for the Coronation .net 2/6 

Baring-Gould (Rev. S.), A Coronation Souvenir ...net 0/6 

Mortimer (Dr. Alfred G.), Lenten Preaching. 3/6 

Arbuthnot (Rev. George), The Passion of Christ. 2/0 

Bainbridge-Bell (Rev. W.), Repentance and Perseverance 2/0 
Trimmer (late Rev. R.), Thirsting for the Living Waters 2/6 

Witherby (Rev. C.), In the Palace of Wisdom ... . 2/6 

Duncan (Rev. Canon), The Inheritors of the Kingdom... 2/6 

The Second Advent and Prayer .net 1/0 

Forde (G. M.), A Goodly Heritage . 2/6 

Vaux (Rev. Edward), Church Folk Lore... 6/0 

Atkinson (Dr. C. C.), A Handbook for Worshippers at 

Matting and Evensong...^ 

Rooker (Rev. Johq), A Modern Pilgrim in Galilee. 2/6 

Chesshire (Rev. R. S. P.), Six Bible Lents .. . 1/6 

Hammond (Rev. Canon), How and Why our King will be 
Crowned. (For universal distribution.) 


Smith, Elder. 

Beeching (Rev. H. C.), Religio Laici .6/0 

An Onlooker’s Note Book. By the Author of Collections 

and Recollections ....net 7/6 

Smith (Mrs. A. Murray), The Roll Call of Westminster 

Abbey . 

Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works. Vols. IV. and V. 6/0 

Vogel (Harry B.), Gentleman Garnet: a Tale of Old 

Tasmania . 6 /0 

Howarth (Miss), Nora Lester . 6/0 

Birrell (Olive), Nicholas Holbrook .. 6/0 

Curtis (A. C.), A New Trafalgar: a Tale of the Torpedo 

Fleet . 6/0 

Hope (Graham), My Lord Winchenden . 6/0 

Christian (Susan), An Inland Ferry . 6/0 

Anstey (F.), Lyre and Lancet. New andi Cheaper Edition 2/6 


S.P.C.K. 


Field (John Edward), Saint Berin, the Apostle of 
Wessex: The History, Legends, and Traditions of 


the Beginning of the West-Saxon Church . 3/6 

Reaney (the late Rev. G. S.), Occasional Papers. 2/G 

Ovenden (Rev. C. T.), To Whom Shall We Go: An . 
Examination of Some Difficulties Presented by Un¬ 
belief . 2/ j 

Newell (Rev. E. J.), The Diocesan History of Llandaff ... 
Francis (Mrs. C. D.), Weekly Church Teaching for the 

Infante . . 0/6 

Our National Flag: What it is and what it is not. By an 


old Naval Officer . 

Gibb (Rev. Spencer J.), At Work: A Little Book for 

Boys on Leaving School for Work . 

Collins (Rev. Prof. W. E.), Typical English Churchmen, 

from Parker to Maurice. 

Morgan (W. J.), The Pictured Parables of-Our Lord, 

with coloured illustrations . ... 

Neale (the late Rev. J. M.), Deeds of Faith : Stories for 

Children from Church History. 

Jessopp (Augustus), Penny History of the Church of 

England ._•. 

Archbishop’s Bishop to the Assyrian Christians. Quar¬ 
terly Paper . 


0/6 

1/0 


Elliott Stock. 

Birrell (Augustine), Miscellanies . 5/0 

Adiis (M. E. Leicester), Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys 

net 8/6 

Hackwood (F. W.), Christ Lore. net 8/6 

Reade (Compton), The Smith Family .. 

Hurry (Jamieson B.), A History of Reading Abbey...net 15/0 

Wheatley (Henry B.), How to Make an Index . 4/6 

Turbervill (Col. J. P.), Ewenny Priory : Monastery and 

Fentress . . ... 7/6 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Bardell r. Pickwick: a New Piece of 

Pickwickian Commentary .not 6/0 

Graham (Rose), S. Gilbert of Sempringham, and the 
Gilbertines . 7/6 
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Evans (Bev. J.), A Popular History of the Ancient 

Britons ..net 10/6 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library: Warwickshire, West- 

morlandshire, Wiltshire .. 7/6 

Jeffery (Frederic B.), A Perfect Prince . 3/6 

Wall J. Charles), Alfred the Great . 5/0 

Pinder (W. H.), Alfred the Great. 3/6 

Hore (Philip Herbert), The History of Dunbrody Abbey, 

the Great Island, Ballyhuck, &c.net 20/0 


A. Treherne & Co. (Ltd.). 

Mason (Finch), The Run of the Season .net 7/6 

D&nt (C. H.), Distinguished- Churchmen .net. 10/6 

Little (Mrs. Archibald'' Out in China . . 2/6 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), Napoleon, the Great Adventurer 

net 3/6 

Vizetelly (E.), The Warrior Woman . 2/6 

Kennedy (Bart), London in Shadow . 2/6 


Fiction. 

Marsh (Richard). The Adventures of Augustus Short... 2/6 
Bourehier (Dr. Helen), The White Lady of the Zenana 6/0 
Ryves (M. B.), The Common Chord . 6/0 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Story of the Nations Series : Subscription Edition : 
56 volumes for preliminary payment of 8 /- and 16 


monthly payments of 10 /- each, or cash. £8 

Pleyte (C. M.), Indonesian Art .net 50/0 

Villari. (Prof. Pasquale), The Barbarian Invasion of Italy. 

2 vols. 32/0 

Stein (M. Aurel), Sand-Buried Cities in Turkestan...net 21/0 

Little (A. G.), Lectures on Mediteval Wales .net 2/6 

Brown (E. G.), A Literary History of Persia from the 

Earliest Times down to the Thirteenth Century . 16/0 

Stead (Alfred), Japan To-day .net 6/0 


Hobbee (John Oliver'), The Flute of Pan: a Comedy 

net 3/6 

Hertz (G. B.), English Opinion after the Restoration 

net 3/6 

Hill (Geoffrey), The Aspirate ; or, the Use of the Letter 

“ H ” in English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic .net 3/6 

Hall (Moreton), God’s Scourge .net 3/6 

Gould (F. C.), The Modern Chronicles of Froissart. 3/6 

Padovan (Adolfo), The Sons of Glory . 6/0 

Dntt (Romesh), The Lake of Palms . 6/0 

Moffat (John) and Druce (Ernest), Ray Farley : a Comedy 

of Country Life . 6/0 

Newton (John), Captain John Brown of Harper's Ferry 6/0 

Washington (Booker T.), Up from Slavery . 6/0 

Rhys (John), The Welsh People . 16/0 

Howell (George), Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, 

and Labour Leaders . 10/6 

Roosevelt (Theodore). Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail 10/6 

Hasler (G.), Tire Bernese Oberland. Vol. 1. 10/0 

Robinson (Mary F.). Collected Poems . 7/6 

Reid (G. A.), Alcoholism ; a Study in Heredity . 6/0 

Parker (Arnold), Ping-Pong: the Game and How to 

Play It.net 1/0 

Allardyce (Paul), Stoj is ; or, How to Punctuate. 1/0 

Myron (A. Kell), Of Una, and Other African Memories... 3/t> 
Tlieal (Dr. G. M.), The Beginning of South African 

History . 16/0 

Callahan (J. H.), Cuba and International Relations...net 12/6 

Levasseur (R.), The American Workman .net 12/6 

Hasen (C. D.), Contemporary American Opinion of the 

French Revolution . net 8/6 

Latane (J. H.), The Diplomatic Relations of the United 

States and Spanish America .net 6/6 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), Augustus: Life and Times of the 

Founder of the Roman Empire . 16,0 

Fiction. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell). The Insane Root. 6/0 

Alexander (Mrs.), The Yellow Fiend . 6/0 

Truscott (L. Parry), The Poet and Penelope . 6/0 

Becke (Louis), The Strange Adventures of James 

Shervington . 6/0 

Bceke (Louis), Breachley. Black Sheep .. 6/0 


Treherne (Philip), Miss Chesterton’s Decision . 3/6 

Fraser (Mrs.), The Saving Child .. 6/0 

Mann (Mary E.), The Mating of a Dove . 6/0 

Barr (Amelia E.), A Lion’s Whelp . .. 6/0 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Tales about Temperaments... net 2/6 
Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Mistress Barbara Cunliffe (The 

Combers) . °/0 

Milne (James), The Epistles of Ats.ns . 6/0 

Gorky (Maxim), Foma Gordyeeff ... olu 

Cleeve (Lucas), Blue Lilies . 6/0 

Amber (Miles), Wistons . 6/0 

Bvrde (Margaretta). The Searchers . 6/0 

Eeden (F. Van), The Deeps of Deliverance . 6/0 

A Girl of the Multitude. By the Author of The Letters 

of Her Mother to Elizabeth . 6/0 

Barr (Amelia E.), I, Thou, and tire Other One . 2/6 

Barr (Walter), Shaeklett ... net 1 / 11 


F. V. White & Co. 


Fiction. 

Winter (John Strange), A Matter of Sentiment . 

Gunter (Archibald Clavering), Deacon and Actress . 

Lewis (T. A.), The Last Infirmity . 

Nisbet (Hume), A Dream of Freedom . 

Griffith (George), The Missionary . 

Winter (John Strange), The Mam I Loved .•. 

Marsh (Richard), The Joss : a Reversion . 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Queen Sweetheart . 

Nisbet (Hume), A Losing Game .... 

Savage (JEiichard Henry), In the House of his Friends... 

Queux (William Le), The Court of Honour ..... 

Black (Helen C.), From Deal to South Africa. 

Gunter (A. C.), A Manufacturer’s Daughter . 

Winter (John Strange), The Career of a Beauty. 

Aubyn (Alan St.), May Silver . 

Spender (Emily), A Soldier for a Day . 

Griffith (George), Denver’s Double . 

Nisbet (Hume), ■ A Crafty Foe . 

Cleeve (Lucas). Mostly Fools and a Duchess . 

Clarke (Cosmo), An Uncongenial Mairiage . 

Daniels (Heber K.), Dol Shackfield . 

Carmichael (Montgomery), The Major-General: a Story 

of Modern Florence . 

Savage (Richard Henry), The King’s Secret . 

Mitford (Bertram), Wsr—and Aicadia . 

And many other novels. 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


Mr. Elkin Mathews' spring announcements include: — 
A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tabs, by Jonathan 
Nield ; and, in the Vigo Cabinet Series, the following 
volumes: Ibsen's Lyrical Poems , selected and translated by 
R. A. Streatiteild ; Urh/n the Harper, and Other Sony, by 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson ; and The Cynic’s Breviary: Maxims 
and Anecdotes from Nicolas de Chamfort, selected and trans¬ 
lated by W. G. Hutchison ; also Ballads and Lyrics, by Bliss 
Carman ; Fancies, by Count de Soissons, with an etched por¬ 
trait by W. Monk, R.E., and a broadsheet, to include illus¬ 
trations (hand-coloured). 

In the Contemporary Science Series Mr. Walter Scott an¬ 
nounces two new volumes : The Study of Beliyion, by Morris 
Jastrow, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania ; and 
History of Geology and Palaeontology to the End of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, by Karl Von Zittel, Professor in the Univer¬ 
sity of Munich. Each. 6 s. 

Messrs. Blackie point out that with the addition of Prof. 
Herford's English Tales in Verse to their “ Warwick Library " 
of critical monographs and anthologies, the number of puli- 
lislied volumes is now seven, viz. : English Tales in Verse, by 
Prof. Herford ; English Pastorals, by Edmund K. Chambers ; 
English Literary Criticism, by Prof. C. E. Vaughan; 
English Essays, by J. H. Lobban ; English Lyric Poetry 
(1500-1700 a.11.), by Frederic Ives Carjienter ; English Satires. 
bv Oliphant Smeaton ; English Masques, by Henry A. Evans. 

Mkssbs. T. Nelson and Sons’ “New Centitby” Libhaby.— 
To this well-known serits of popular English classics two new 
volumes have just been added. The Poetical Works of Lord 
Tennyson and The Poetical Works of Itobcrt Burns. To the 
latter is appended an appreciation by Lord Rosebery, and 
both volumes form dainty and attractive editions. 
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MB. WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY'S 

YIEWS AND REVIEWS. Second Series: 

ART. Probable price 5s. net. 

%*'This Volume U in the format and typography of the First 
Series, Literature, originally published in 1890. 

Mr. Nutt will issue in the Spring and early Summer 

A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS by Mr. W. C. 

BROWNELL (Author of “ French Traits,” “ French Art,” Ac.), 
entitled: “ Victorian Prose Masters.” Probable price 6s. net. 

MR. ALFRED NUTT’S REPRINT, in Pocket Form, of LADY 
CHARLOTTE GUEST’S 

TRANSLATION OF THE WELSH Me¬ 
diaeval ROMANCES, known as the ” Mabinogion,” which 
will be made accessible for the first time, in their entirety, to 
the public at large. Mr. Nutt’s notes aim at determining the 
literary and historic conditions among which the Mabinogion 
assumed their present form, as well as their place in general 
European literature. 

A TRANSLATION, by Miss A. Meyer (sister 

of Professor Kuno Meyer, of Liverpool), of Professor Heinrich 
Zimmer’s epoch-making account of the EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Inter 
alia, Professor Zimmer demonstrates that the historical 
Patrick played next to no part in the evangelisation of 
Ireland, and that his legend is a creation of the seventh 
century. Probable price 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

MR. FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL’S PAMPHLET, entitled • 

THE RUIN OF IRISH EDUCATION, in 

which, writing as a strong Nationalist and orthodox Roman 
Catholic, he protests against the establishment of a denomina¬ 
tional University in Ireland. Probable price Is. 6d. to 2s 6d 

THE IRISH SAGA LIBRARY. A nev 

Series designed to familiarise the general reader with the work 
achieved by Celtic scholars in the writing and translating of 
early Irish'literature. . Each volume will contain a faithful 
but literary rendering of an intrinsically interesting romance. 
The former will be square I6mo, printing, binding, and illus¬ 
tration will be attractive. The price per volume will 
probablv not exceed 2s. £d. net. Vol. I. will be: 

THE WOOING OF GERB, an Irish Romance of the 

EIGHTH CENTURY (the scene of which is laid in the first 
century of our era). Translated in prose and verse by A. H. 
LEAHY, M.D. 

In the ANCIENT EAST SERIES. 

(Is. Sewed ; Is. 6d. Cloth.) 

No. 5. PROFESSOR ALFRED WIEDEMANN’S 

POPULAR LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 

EGYPT. 

The following are also In Preparation In this Series: 

Dr. Weber’s SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 

OF PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA. 

Dr. Mersasohmidt’s THE HITTITES. 

The REV. DR. HERMANN GOLLANEZ’S editio princeps (with 
English Translation) of the 

ETHICS OF BERACHYA, one of the most 

important of Jewish Mediaeval Moralists. Probable price, 
£1 Is. net. • 

In the GRIMM LIBRARY. 

Yol. XTY., SOHRAB AND RUSTEM, the 

Epic theme of the Combat between Father and Son, in 
Romantic Literature and in Barbaric Custom. By MURRAY 
ANTHONY POTTER. 6s. net. 

In the IRISH TEXTS SERIES. 

Vol. IV. GEOFFREY KEATING’S 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. Edited and trans¬ 

lated by David Comyn. Vol. I. 

LIADAIN AND CUIRITHIR: an Irish Love 

Story of the 10th Century. Edited and translated, for the 
first time, by Prof. Kuns Meyer. Is. 6d. net. 

The PROMETHEUS BOUND of AESCHYLUS. 

A New Metrical Version by E. R. BEVAN. With Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. Square, Demy 8vo. 

FOLK-LORE. Transactions of the Folk-Lore 

Society. A Quarterly Review of myth, tradition, institution, 
and custom. Vol. XIII., No. 1. March, 1902. JUST OUT. 

Cat alogu es post tree on application to — 

D. NUTT* 57-59, LONG ACRE. 


T. & T. CLARK S LIST. 

Just Published—Haw Vol. “ International Theological Library.” 

THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. From the 

Accession of Trajan to the Fourth General Council (A.D. 98-451). By 
Principal R. RAIN Y, D.D. Post 8vo, 12s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN: An 


Inquiry into its Genesis and Historical Value. By Professor H. WENDT, 
D.D., Author of “ The Teaching of Jesus." 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DEMONIC POSSESSION IN THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT: its Relations, Historical, Medical, and Theological. By WM. 
MENZIES ALEXANDER, M.A., B.8c., B.D., M.D. Post 8vo. 5a. 

THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

A Contribution to Individual Christian Ethics. By W\ 8. BRUCE, D.D., 
Author of “ The Ethics of the Old Testament." In crown 8vo, 5s. 

NEW MAP OF PALESTINE (Topographical, Physi- 

cal and Biblical). Compiled from the latest Surveys and Researches, in¬ 
cluding the work of the Palestine Exploration Funds, showing all identified 
Biblical sites, together with modern Place-Names. By J. G. BAR¬ 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.8., and Prof. C». ADAM SMITH, LL.D. With com¬ 
plete Index. Prices: On Cloth and in cloth case, with Index, 10s. 6d.; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, with Index, 15s. 

THE MIRACLES OF UNBELIEF. By Rev. Frank 

BALLARD, M.A., B.Sc., London. 

New Edition, carefully revised. Full Index and New Preface in reply to 
criticisms. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Ballard has made a remarkable hit with his book. ... It will 
gather momentum as it goes. We prophesy for it now a very wide circulation, 
and a very great blessing. ''—Expository Timen. 

8econd Edition, in One Large Volume, 8vo, prioe 16s. 

THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT : Being the 

Literature of the New Testament, arranged in the Order of its Literary 
Growth and according to the Dites of the Documents. A new Transla’ioA, 
Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an 
Appendix, by JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 

“The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has 
appeared in this country for a long time. ... A work of extraordinary 
learning, labour and ability.’’—Prof. Denney in the British Weekly. 

IS CHRIST INFALLIBLE AND THE BIBLE TRUE? 

(Giving the Teaching of Jesus on the Holy Scriptures.) By Rev. HUGH 
McINTOSH, M.A., Brookley. Post 8vo,6s. net. Third and Cheaper Edition. 

BIBLE STUDIES. Contributions chiefly from 

Papyri and Inscriptions to the History of the Language, the Literature, and 
the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. By Dr. 
G. ADOLF DEI8SMANN. Authorised Translation (incorporating Dr. 
Deissmann’s most recent changes and additions), by Rev. A. GRIEVE, 
M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 9s. 

DR. HASTINGS’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Vols. I., II., and III. Now Ready. Vol. IV. in the Press. Price per vol. 
in cloth, 28s.: in half-morocco, 34s. 

Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on application. 

JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. By 

ALBRECHT RIT8CHL. Edited by H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., and 
A. B. MACAULAY, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

“Dr. Mackintosh and his coadjutors have earned the gratitude of all theo¬ 
logical students in this country. . . . The present translation meets one of 
(he most urgent wants of the hour. Now the great systematic work of 
Ritschl is open to all.’’—Prof. J. Denney, D.D. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 

By Principal S. D. F. 8ALMOND, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 
(Fourth). Revised throughout. 8vo, 9s. 

“ This strong and impressive book has already obtained a wide circulation. . . 
its great and obvious merits.— Guardian. 

THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. Critical and Con- 

struntive: an Exposition and an Estimate. By Rev. A. E. GARVIE, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 8vo, 9s. [— The Speaker . 

“ The weightiest, warmest, and fairest work in English on its subject.” 

THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC TEACHING 

TO THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. By R. J. DRUMMOND, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ A strong book, the book of a scholar and thinker, fearless yet reverent, new 
and yet built on a solid foundation of faith and experience.”— Expository Times. 
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Mr. GEORGE ALLEN 
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Plot. 

Thb unlettered often confess with an unnecessary shame 
that they read novels “ only for the plot.” And they speak 
as if the paramount interest in a novel is not, and ought 
not to be, always the interest of what will happen next, and 
what will happen ultimately, to the characters who have 
won our attention; as if plot was a sort of concession to 
people of their kind, a base element to be hidden and over¬ 
laid by such superior things as “ style,” “ characterisation,” 
“ pathos,” and “ humour.” Now, plot is absolutely the first 
essential in a novel; indeed, it may perhaps be said to be 
the only essential. One may conceive a novel, and a quite 
tolerable novel, in which the characters are nothing but 
labelled puppets, in which there is neither style, nor pathos, 
nor humour, nor any of those similar qualities which the 
unlettered quite wrongly deem to be entities of themselves. 
But one cannot conceive a novel without a plot. It is as 
impossible to think of a novel without a plot as it is for 
anyone not a metaphysician or other subnatural person to 
think of thought without words. The “ sensational serial " 
differs from tire ordinary form of novel not in the fact that 
the interest of its plot overtops every other interest, but 
in the fact that the interest of its plot overtops every other 
interest to an unusual degree. Every novel is in a sense a 
sensational serial. A novel is never dull when the plot- 
interest is alive, and when the plot-interest declines it is 
always dull. It expires then of inanition: its heart has 
ceased to beat, and no fine raiment, nor rouge, nor galvanic 
twitching of muscles can disguise the pallor and inertia of 
the corpse. 

Let us take a simple plot: 

A is a girl. B is a youth. 

B meets A by chance and falls in love with her. His 
love is immediately returned. 

But the relatives of both A and B are for certain 
reasons opposed to their union, and consequently the 
lovers do their wooing by stealth and at night-time. 

At length, unable to deny love, they get married 
secretly. 

Then Nemesis arrives ; multifarious things happen, in¬ 
cluding a duel, and the happiness of the married lovers 
trembles long in the balance. 

The atmosphere grows more and more tragical. 

A dies. 

Now, one man may call A, Juliet Capulet, and B, Romeo 
Montague. Another may call them Lucy Desborough and 
Richard Feverel. One man may raise over their love- 
mysteries the moon. 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops. 
Another may employ the same moon. 

Who slips the silver train of cloud from her shoulders, 
and, with her foot upon the pine-tops, surveys heaven. 

Shakespeare, using little but the sublime magic of w ords, 
may put the onus of disaster solely on the parents, and let 
the hcroipe survive the hero. Meredith, using both a magic 
of words and a marvellous minute analysis of intricate 


character, may distribute the onus of disaster between the 
parents and the hero, and let the hero survive the heroine. 
These are details. The fact nevertheless remains that the 
question continually posed in the mind of the reader is: 

“ Will the love of A and B be fulfilled ? Will they be 
permanently happy together?” No verbal witcheries, no 
excursions into the sublime or the laughable, no feats of 
psychological exposition, no static tenderness and rapture, 
no lunar glories, can do anything except increase the im¬ 
portance and urgency of this one question. 

It may be urged that this is platitude. It is. So is 
all truth clearly perceived. We came to a concrete 
instance, partly to achieve the platitude, and partly to 
emphasise the main function of a plot, which is—to raise 
an issue and to settle that issue. A plot which does not 
decide the question that it poses is a bad plot, a non- ' 
plot, as silly as a slice cut at random out of life. A plot 
must liave a beginning, and it must liave an end, not 
merely a stopping. And it must have a climax. The 
idea of shape is fundamental in it, the idea of curves and 
contours rising swiftly or slowly, and swiftly or slowly 
falling. A plot implies the conventionalisation of life, 
a deliberate and purposeful tampering with life in order 
to accomplish shape, form. It means selection, the sup¬ 
pression of much so that a little may appear. It means 
twisting and warping, a filing-away and a laying-on. Like 
the composition of a picture or a symphony, a plot must 
in the first place be decorative; it must disclose the beauty 
of balance; it must partake of the nature of a pattern. A 
plot cannot be like life; but life may on rare occasions, 
by sheer accident, fall into a design and so resemble a 
plot, just as ink spilt on a tablecloth will sometimes make 
a design. 

The movement towards realism which began with Defoe 
was a reaction against a too precise and formal sym¬ 
metry, a symmetry which perhaps reached the extreme 
in the ohararingly pattern-like comedies of Marivaux. 
But the spirit of realism which would abolish design 
(which means the balancing of parts into a whole, beautiful 
by reason of that balancing) is misguided. If realism may 
be defined as exactitude to life, there cannot be such a 
thing in art, simply because one of the principal aims of 
art is to supply something which life lacks—a regular 
formality of beauty in movement. Realism, if it is not 
to stultify itself, can only be a compromise. In fiction, 
the spirit of realism cannot begin fully to preside until 
after the plot has been arranged. It may influence that 
arrangement, softening a too hard and obvious formalism, 
but it must not primarily direct the procedure. It may 
eliminate crude coincidences from the machinery; it may 
insist upon the substitution, in detail, of improbability 
for impossibility, and probability for improbability. But 
it cannot, it never can, abolish the tremendous necessary 
improbability, the almost impossibility, which is inherent 
in the presentation of life as a symmetrical sequence of 
events. The frank recognition of such improbability or 
impossibility is the very basis of all craftsmanship in art. 
Eventually, Ibsen’s Ghosts is as impossible as Marivaux’s 
L'Epreuve (that bit of wall-paper), and Gissing’s The 
Nether World as Dumas’ Monte Cristo. And here we 
may point out that the chime of wedding-bells which ends 
the average novel, and which so often arouses our cultured 
contempt,.is a quite proper and even necessary sound. The 
issue raised in the average novel being, like that in 
Romeo and Juliet, solely a love-question, it must be 
decided cither by marriage or a definite separation. And 
since marriages are more, common tlian definite separa¬ 
tions, the optimistic average novelist is perfectly justified 
in choosing the finality of nuptials. Where would you 
have him conclude if not at the very hour of betrothal or 
marriage? To cease a week afterwards would be nearly 
as absurd as to cease a week before. 

not 
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one to be encouraged among artists—few of those who 
create with distinction can invent even reasonable theories 
to explain the instinctive operations of their genius—it is 
nevertheless to be regretted that more literary artists, 
especially those of the higher sort, do not talk at large 
about their work, setting out the history of imaginative 
inceptions and conclusions without attempting to lay 
down rules or to make generalisations. Such contribu¬ 
tions to the technical literature of literature would not 
merely be interesting in themselves—they would tend 
towards the enlightenment of the public and of lesser 
artists and the general improvement of taste. A minor 
example of what is wanted tnay be seen in a kind of 
epilogue to a volume of stories by Mr. Bernard Copes, 
entitled Plots (Methuen & Co.). Mr. Copes’s epilogue 
introduces the public into the mysterious laboratory of the 
artist, for he prints the outline of more than a dozen plots 
which, for one reason or another, he has rejected, and so 
the public sees something half-made, and should not fail 
to learn thereby. 

Before glancing briefly at Mr. Capes's plots, it should 
be premised that this writer belongs to the second and 
lower order of novelists: that is, if novelists may be roughly 
divided, as we tliink they may, into two classes—those who 
seek to make the Ordinary Extraordinary, and those who 
seek to make the Extraordinary Ordinary. The former class 
takes some simple plot, such as the one which we began 
by stating, something perfectly usual, something which 
may have occurred in life thousands of times, and by imagi¬ 
native force of projection, by the search for beauty hidden 
under the commonplace or ugly, by the close pursuit of 
spiritual truth, raises it to the level, if not of sublimity, 
of distinction. The second class, as a rule either over¬ 
estimating or under-estimating its own intrinsic creative 
power, seeks always the “ strong ” plot, preferring what the 
late Sir Walter Besant, in his lecture on “ The Art of 
Fiction ” (just re-published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus), 
deprecatingly described as “ eccentricity and peculiarity 
of manner—violent and extreme reverses and accidents of 
fortune.” Mr. Capes may be classified at once by the very 
titles of his plots—“ The Abhorred Cripple,” “ The Fearful 
Head,” ” The Treasure Lost in the Crater,” " The Strange 
Stone,” etc. The first plot, ” The Abhorred Cripple,” tells 
of a malformed man, despised by his fellow-creatures, who 
grew to hate everyone and joined a Secret Society of mur¬ 
derers. Lots were drawn for a murder, and the lot fell to 
the cripple. He went forth, and a stranger saved him 
from death. This stranger was the man whom he was 
deputed to kill. He killed him. Later he came in contact 
with the stranger’s child. ... At this point the plot 
“ peters out.” It is vitiated by two glaring coincidences : 
it is a coincidence that the lot should have fallen to the 
cripple, and it is another coincidence that the doomed man 
and no other should save the cripple from deatii. A 
“ strong ” plot should never depend upon coincidence, for 
coincidences are unusual; they strain credulity; and the 
object of the “ strong ” writer is to give his abnormal events 
a superficial resemblance to the normal, and by no means 
to add to their abnormality. Further, this plot is only half 
a plot. It begins, but does not end. Had it stopped at the 
murder, it would have been a plot, though a very bad one: 
as it stands it is nothing. In “ The Detective Balloon ” 
figures a missing treasure. A balloon comes to grief on the 
tottering chimney-stack of a ruined saw-mill, and “ from 
the disparted crest of the flue had been spilled, in its fall, 
the long-lost treasure of gems.” There is nothing in this 
plot save stark coincidence. Another lost treasure plot, 
“ The Diver and the Devil-fish,” shows how a diver dived 
for ingots, found them, was incidentally almost killed bye 
devil-fish, but in the result came up safe yith the ingots. 
Now, this is not a plot at all; no issue is raised nor 
decided: it is a mere episode. One of a two plots' of. mys¬ 
terious deaths namely, “ The Dead Cook under the Coal- 


shoot,” is passable Strand. The point of it is that the cook 
in the cellar, putting her head through the customary 
orifice in the pavement, had come into too violent contact 
with the foot of an elephant belonging to a travelling 
menagerie; the ani nial’s foot was temporarily wedged in the 
hole and wounded. Sherlock Holmes would have discovered 
the mystery immediately by measuring, as Mr. Capes him¬ 
self suggests, the diameter of the blood-corpuscles found 
in situ. Mr. Capes’s best plot is called “ An Astonishing 
Sentence,” and we are rather surprised that he should give 
it away, since it is ingenious, original, sufficiently startling, 
and free of coincidence. An accused man is tried before a 
bibulous judge and sentenced by the jury. The judge 
returns from lunch obviously the worse for liquor—and 
sets the prisoner free. Now the judge was not drunk and 
he did not in fact set the prisoner free. He had been 
hocussed into sheer stupidity by a confederate of the 
prisoner, and the prisoner, an expert ventriloquist, had 
himself uttered the formula of freedom. 

Of such are Mr. Capes’s rejected plots. We certainly 
agree with his implied opinion of most of them. Except 
as documents bearing on the craft, not more tlian two were 
worth the printing; but simply qua documents, they have 
an interest by reason of their faults. Mr. Capes’s innova¬ 
tions suggest the agreeable possibility of similar and also 
different confidences from other authors. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Pierre Loti’s new book, Les 1 tenders Jours de Pekin, 
is not, perhaps, a very valuable addition to the pile of 
literature raised round the recent conflict between Europe 
and China ; but, if not documentary, it is interesting as a 
piece of serious impressionism. Its essential note is pity 
for an ancient race at war with modern progress, and 
though the writer is a French naval officer, proud of his 
profession and his country, he can see that there is some¬ 
thing to be said for China too, against her coalesced 
enemies. “Here is a scene to break one’s heart,” he 
writes: “ An old Chinese woman, old, old, almost a 
centenarian, scarce able to stand, is wandering Heaven 
knows whither, chased from her house by a post of 
Germans who have taken possession of it; she drags her¬ 
self along, helped by two boys who must be her 
grandsons, and who hold her up as best they ean, looking 
at her with infinite tenderness and respect, without 
seeming to see us. As if she had nothing more to expect 
from man, she passes us by .slowly, her poor face 
full of despair and supreme distress, without resource, 
while behind her the soldiers throw out the modest 
images of her ancient gods with shouts of laughter. 
And the lovely sunlight of this autumn morning shines 
tranquilly upon her little garden, so cared for, abloom with 
ziganias and asters.” Verily, when one reads such things, 
and remembers that the missionaries of the different 
Christian races of Europe brought about futile difficulties, 
one feels inclined to ask these pious persons to stay at 
home and teach their flock to respect alien faiths. The 
descriptive part of the book is, of course, charming. 
Pierre Loti may be relied on in the midst of all that is 
old, odd, quaint and melancholy to give it a form of 
delicate enchantment, writing with a sigh at the end of 
his witching pen. For his is the witchery of- form, the 
witchery of reverie, the witchery of colouring and 
incongruous contrasts. ..He seizes the essential sadness of 
things, the mortuary charm of the past, the lived, the 
evanescence cf each mood and moment, as no other writer 
has ever done. 

Very differeM'is’ M. Gaston Donnet’s'book about the 
same Chinese crisis. This is pure journalising with nothing 
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of Loti’s unseizable literary charm, manufactured by the 
correspondent of the Temps. The interest and information 
are decidedly more varied if both are presented with the 
inevitable flippancy and vulgarity of the journalist. One, 
does not see a newspaper correspondent making a journey, 
like the sentimental Pierre Loti, to steal a forgotten pair 
of imperial slippers from the recently vacated bedroom of 
the old Empress of China; nor could he have written 
Loti’s subtly and suggestive pages about the young 
Emperor’s dim chamber; and if you would measure the 
difference between the journalist's and the artist's point of 
view, contrast the passage where M. Donnet describes the 
famous Bridge of Marble and Lotus Lake with the 
exquisite pages Loti writes about them. You stay and 
dream with Loti; you pause a moment with the Temps 
correspondent with a casual “ rather pretty.” Notwith¬ 
standing, M. Donnet’s book is diverting and informing, 
and it is droll to see a race old and illustrious already when 
ours was hardly out of the animal stage, turned into an 
actuality. 

“ Positively his last performance,” to borrow a title 
from Mr. Anstey, might be the advertisement of Victor 
Hugo’s new volume of verse. At least, M. Paul Meurice 
has pledged his word to the public that it is the last. But 
I am doubtful. By-and-by, I fear, papers will be found 
in some forgotten drawer or desk, and then we shall 
have another “ last volume.” This demiere perbe contains 
nothing we could not have done without, adds nothing to 
the glory of Hugo. There is one charming poem, with an 
echo of the old lovely music: 

C’etait la premiere soiree 
Du mois d’Avril. 

Je m’en souviens mon adoree; 

T’en souvient-il ? 

and the sentimental remembrance artistically ends as it 
begins: 

Oh, ce fut uue heure sacree. 

T’en souvient-il ? 

Que cette premiere soiree 
Du mois d’Avril ! 

Here and there a fine line, here and there a beautiful 
image, but not enough to fill a dozen pages, and M. Meurice 
inflicts 256 pages upon us. This is surely excess. 

M. Edouard Rod has written a book, L’Eau Cou^ante, 
in which there is neither intrigue, love, plot of any kind, 
very little dialogue, and no change of scene, and yet in its 
dull, unhappy way it interests from the beginning to the 
end. It is the life of a woodland artisan, who through no 
fault of his own is persistently buffeted and ill-used by 
Fate. From the day of his marriage everything goes 
against him and his family in an extraordinary way, while 
the roll of his misfortunes is perfectly simple and 
ordinary. He is not overwhelmed by a tempest of woe, 
but driven to a quiet and steady despair by a blighting, con¬ 
tinual rain. Bertigny, last of an old French family settled 
in the Vaud since the Edict of Nantes, is a woodcutter, 
who inherits, along with the paternal cottage and work¬ 
shop, a mortgage, a sort of family spectre. He marries 
early for love, but their happiness only lasts a few months. 
Illnesses, accidents, grave losses, every kind of misfortune 
pursue them ruthlessly, and Marguerite dies leaving him 
with several children and a hard-hearted father-in-law, an 
avaricious peasant. M. Rod has neither idealised nor 
blackened the peasant in this minute study of him. All 
these peasants around him who, in conjunction with 
destiny, help to accomplish the doom of Bertigny are 
naturally drawn, and none have any deliberate evil in them 
except the traditional enemy, Ami Chanterille, and his 
vindictive and hateful wife Catherine. There is the 
usual money-lender, too, who ruins the unfortunate wood¬ 
cutter with an air of . joyous fraternity, but generally in 


M. Rod’s picture of peasant-life good of an unconscious 
cold, somewhat gruff kind prevails. The blacksmith 
with whom Bertigny’s wild son works, good-naturedly tries 
to shield him from the consequences of a drunken fit, and 
all the neighbours are unreservedly sorry for the poor folk 
in their ultimate hour of misfortune and wrath against 
their triumphant enemies. M. Rod marvellously well 
understands the dull, inarticulate grief of the peasant. 
His book has all the colourless sadness of that inarticulate 
dulness. H. L. 


Drama. 


Music, Staging, and some Acting. 


The Purcell Society deserves gratitude for giving us, at 
the Great Queen Street Theatre, Purcell’s “ Masque of 
Love ” and Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea.” It would have 
deserved a less carefully limited gratitude if it had given 
us the music as it was originally written, for a ihin 
orchestra of strings and wood-wind, and a harpsichord 
filling up the harmonies. Mr. Martin Shaw has done in 
tihe case of Purcell, it is true, only what Mozart did 
before him in the case of Handel. Well, no less a poet 
than Dryden re-wrote Chaucer, and we no longer read 
Dryden’s version. This bringing of the orchestra up 
to date is precisely the same as the modernising of 
Chaucer. It may be done as carefully as you please; 
something, colour, atmosphere, some really interesting 
technical quality, is sure to go. Again, an orchestra 
only half trained to play together, and singers only half 
trained to keep with the orchestra, are not likely to do 
full justice to the music which they , do their best to inter¬ 
pret. One singer, Mr. Robert Maitland, had a fine voice 
and a good deal of expression; Mr. Lewandowski, who waa 
sometimes wholly out of tune, gave his most important 
song really well; Miss Gertrude Woodall, moderate as 
Galatea, was quite good in the “ Masque of Love,” where 
the music suited her voice better. But, after all, it was 
not so much for the music as for the staging that I went 
twice in the week to the Great Queen Street theatre. 
Mr. Gordon Craig has already staged an opera of Purcell, 
the “ Dido and -Eneas,” and he is now presenting the 
“ Masque of Love ” for the second time. The critics, I am 
told, have been making merry over this new art which 
comes so suddenly upon them; they have complained that 
Handel did not intend his music to be staged in a conven¬ 
tional manner. I do not suppose Handel cared how his 
music was staged; his music, certainly, is not heard to 
advantage on any conceivable kind of stage, because it 
was written to fit a cramped form, and with only occasional 
suggestions of real dramatic feeling. But there is no doubt 
that Mr. Craig’s method of draping the stage with plain 
cloths, of lighting it from the top, of doing away with 
realistic imitations of scenery, and tailor-made imitations 
of clothes, is a method capable of infinite extension, capable 
already of giving infinite delight to the eye. His arrange¬ 
ment of the “ Masque of Love,” an arrangement at once 
simple and fantastic, always new and surprising, lias a 
touch of genius. Here he comes into competition with 
no realities, has no author’s intentions to be uncertain 
about, and is therefore wholly himself, and wholly de¬ 


lightful. 

I was interested to hear some of Handel’s and 
of Purcell’s music, so soon after hearing the 
concert at the Queen’s Hall on March 8, when 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was very well and solidly 
rendered by Mr. Wood (despite some uncertainty among the 
singers in the quartet), a firework concerto of Saint-Saens 
done more than justice to by Mr. Mark Hnmbourg, and 
(here was the more piquant part of the contrast) the. or- 
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cbestraJ fantasia of Richard Strauss, “ Don, Juan,” played 
for only the second time, I. think, in England. The new 
problem in music, which has only just reached us from 
Germany, where it has long been discussed with strenuous 
seriousness, is the problem of Richard Strauss. Books 
have been written about him in Germany, enthusiasts have 
accepted his music as the hew music. I had not heard any¬ 
thing of his until this performance of “ Don Juan ” at 
the Queen’s Hall. Mr. Henry Wood gave it admirably; 
it interested me while it was going on, and yet I came 
away puzzled. It. had ideas, and it rendered sensations. 
But were those ideas very profound, very sincere, very per¬ 
sonal ? and were those sensations really musical sensations 1 
Strauss gives a quotation from Lenau at the beginning of 
his score, and from this we know that we have to expect 
two motives : the motive of passion and the motive of 
loneliness. Knowing this, I felt the passion and the lone¬ 
liness in the music. But when I had come away, and all 
the notes of the music had evaporated like bubbles, I began 
to wonder whether I had only felt them in a literary way, 
whet her I had not put them for myself into a certainly 
somewhat formless mass w'hich the composer had handed 
over to me, perhaps for my own shaping. The music was 
not a wholly new thing; it reminded me of both Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky; though it had more of the wind of 
Tschaikowsky than of the waves of Wagner. And, what 
was distressing, it reminded me sometimes of “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” of that crude noting of sensation, one nervous 
thrill following another, in a merely clever imitation of 
natural things. That emphatic-, heavy-handed-way with the 
orchestra, was it masterly, or was it the wrong kind of - 
emphasis, the mere point and pungency of antithesis? I 
have not yet quite made up my mind ; I must hear more of 
Strauss, if Mr. Wood will let me; we should certainly hear 
more of Strauss. Of one thing I am certain: that he is 
not an overwhelming genius. But he is interesting, he is 
worth the trouble of investigating; he has attempted 
serious work, and he demands serious attention, and, for 
the time, a suspended judgment. 

The one play of the week has been " The Princess's Nose ” 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Mr. Jones is an ambitious man. He once observed, at the 
close of an article in the Nineteenth Century : “ 0 human 
life! so varied, so vast, so complex, so rich and subtle in 
tremulous deep organ tones, and soft proclaim of silver 
flutes, so utterly beyond our spell and insight, who rf us 
can govern the thunder and whirlwind of thy ventages to 
any utterance of harmony, or pluck out the heart of thy 
eternal' mystery ? ” In other -words, he has thought about 
life, and would like to give some representation of life in 
his plays. A distinguished dramatic critic, writing a com¬ 
plimentary preface, has said: “ The claim of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s more ambitious plays to rank as literature 
mav have been in some cases grudgingly allowed, but has 
not been seriously contested.” In other words, some people 
have taken Mr. Jones as seriously as he takes himself. 
Does Mr. Jones, I wonder, really hear any “ soft proclaim 
of silver flutes,” or any of the other organ effects which no 
enumerates, in “The Princess’s Nose”? Will any dramatic 
critic come forward to assert that “ The Princess's Nose ” 
has claims “ to rank as literature ” ? Who knows ? The 
audience, for once, was unanimous. Mr. Jones was not 
encouraged to appear. And yet there had been applause, 
prolonged applause, at many points throughout this be¬ 
wildering evening. The applause was meant for the actors, 
and rightly meant. Mr. Jones has an undoubted instinct 
for the acting qualities of his plays, and he has never chosen 
a cast more wisely. Miss Irene Y anbrugh, in the principal 
part, proved, against considerable difficulties, her right to 
be recognised as a serious and distinguished actress. She 
had force in lightness, a vivid malice, a magnetic cheerful¬ 
ness ; and she could suffer silently, and be sincere in a 
tragedy which had been conceived without sincerity. She 


worked eagerly, brilliantly, powerfully for Mr. Jones ; and 
she left us sorry for so much wasted energy. Miss Ger¬ 
trude Kingston played a difficult, what is called an unsym¬ 
pathetic, part well, doing all she could to turn a vulgar 
person into a lady. Mr. H. B. Irving, in another equally 
unsympathetic part, a little like the part which he had to 
play in the farcical “ Twin Sister,” did something to better 
his part ; Miss Carlotta Addison played skilfully, Miss 
Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones with a certain appropriate awkward¬ 
ness ; the two purely comic personages were admirably em¬ 
bodied by Mr. Lennox Pawle and Mr. Cosmo Stuart. If 
acting could save a piece, “ The Princess’s Nose ” would be 
saved ; but I do not think the acting will save “ The Prin¬ 
cess’s Nose.” 

Arthur Stmons. 


Art, 


Five Hundred and Seventeen. 

Five hundred and .seventeen pictures is the Spring 
harvest of the eighty-seventh exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. The drawings 
hang three and four deep on the walls of these magni¬ 
ficent galleries,” on which the architect has lately been 
at work, levelling partitions and so making of the 
central gallerv an apartment which truly deserves the 
epithet of noble. The size of it, the polished floor, the 
withdrawing rooms, are a direct invitation to the waltz, ■ 
but I doubt if the roaming wall space it offers makes for 
pleasure in picture seeing. Into this central gallery the 
committee have squeezed 262 pictures, and there are 
nearly as many more in the other two rooms, to say 
nothing of the 314 miniatures. And this is but one ex¬ 
hibition of many. Bulk is the modem fetish. Everything 
is overdone. The Painter-Etchers show 286 examples in 
Pall Mall, and when an artist has a gallery all to himself he 
does not stay his hand. A score or so of well-chosen 
examples of Mr. Rich’s delicate talent at the Egyptian 
Hall would have been delightful—say, one line of draw¬ 
ings on a level with the eye. But, no, Mr. Rich hangs 
no"'fewer than 170. Eye and brain plead for concentra¬ 
tion, and tire of searching through quantity for quality. 
The exhibitor should do the sifting. 

We are all agreed that the system of picture exhibitions 
is wrong, as we are all agreed that it is inevitable.. Pic¬ 
ture making for the majority is a business. Painters 
paint to sell, and he who is able to paint what he likes 
and feels, to be himself, and yet to sell, approaches nearest 
to the “ divine amateur ” who paints because he would 
sooner do that than anything else. In this respect the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours is under no illu¬ 
sions. Against each picture is printed the price the ex¬ 
hibitor considers his work is worth. The members of the 
Institute are franker than the dealers, who follow the 
tradition of the aristocratic shops that window goods 
must never be priced. But the dealers understand the 
value of selection. Their aim is to hang the few and fit 
and saleable. Just walk into the Goupil Gallery if you 
would understand how a picture-lover, or a picture-buyer, 
may be ingratiated. But the comparison is hardly fair. 
The Goupil Gallery can show a Corot, such a Corot (the 
catalogue has broken out into an enthusiasm of black 
tvpe in printing it), and just a few other works, distin¬ 
guished and typical, but moons to the Corot sun. 

With nearly a hundred members it is plain that the 
power of the Institute to reject is small. There is a fair 
percentage of outsiders among the exhibitors, and I have 
no doubt hundreds were denied, but we hear nothing of 
an Exhibition of the Refused. Water-colourists are not 
as belligerent as painters in oil, but no doubt the rejected 
have their own opinion of the hundreds that were hung. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE KING’S RACE-HORSES 

A History of the Connection of 

His Majesty King Edward the Seventh with the National Sport. 

By EDWARD SPENCER. 

Printed on hand-made Paper, with Twenty Plates in Photogravure, limited to 300 copies, Royal 4to, price £3 3s. net. 

Also a Special Edition, Imperial 4to on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 copies, the Plates on India Paper, one hand-coloured, 
showing the King's Jockey in His Majesty's racing colours, mounted on “ Diamond Jubilee,” with a duplicate set of Plates in 
Portfolio for framing. Each copy numbered and signed by tho Author. Price £10 10s. net. 

N.B.—To date over 30 Copies have been sold of the Ten Guinea Edition. 

__*.* A Four-page 4to Prospeetus of the Work post-free. [Ready May 1, 1902. 



NEW SIX SHIELING NOVELS. 


HOUSES OF IGNORANCE. By Frederic 

CARREL, Author of “ The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” Ac. [Ready . I 

THE MISSION OF MARGARET. By j 

ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent 
Soul,” Ac. [Ready. \ 

A DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND. By May 

CROMMELIN, Author of “ A Woman Derelict,” Ac. [Ready. J 

THE GREEN TURBANS. By J. MacLaren 

COBBAN, Author of “I’d (jrowns Resign,” Ac. [Ready. 

WOMAN: THE SPHINX. By Fergus I 

HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Ac. [Ready. I 

AS CiESAR’S WIFE. By Mrs. Aylmer | 

QOWING, Author of “Merely Players,” Ac. [Ready. 1 

THROUGH THE MISTS. By Robert 

JAMES LEES, Author of “The Heretic," Ac. [Ready. 

THE INVESTIGATORS. By J. S. Fletcher, j 

Author of “The Golden Spur,” Ac. [Rtady. 

FAIR ROSALIND. By J. E. Muddook, 

Author of “ For God and the Czar,” Ac. [Ready. 1 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PURPLE: 

A Royal Romance. By GEORGE GILBERT. [Ready. 

A BEAUTIFUL REBEL. By Ernest 

GLANVILLE, Author of “ The Despatch Rider," Ac. [Reatly. 


A WOMAN’S “NO.” By Mrs. Lovett 

CAMERON, Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” Ac. [Ready. 

THE COURT OF DESTINY. By G. G. 

CHATTERTON, Author of “ Straight Shoes,” 4c. [April. 

THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Bernard 

CAPES, Author of “ Love Like a Gipsy,” Ac. (A New Long Novel.) 

[April. 

DWELLERS BV THE RIVER. By Mrs. 

CAMPBELL PRAED, Author ot “Asa Watch in the Night,"4c. [Aprl 

THE DIAMOND OF EVIL. By Fred 

WHISHAW, Author of “ Called Back to Tsarland,” Ac. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. By Florence 

WARDEN, Author of “The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton,” Ac. 

HIS ITALIAN WIFE. By Luoas Cieeve, 

Author of “ The Real Christian,” Ac. 

ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By William 

S. WALKER 1 “ Coo-ee ”), Author of “ In the Blood,” Ae. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. Coulson 

KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy’s," Ac. 

THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. By Sarah 

I TYTLER, Author of “ Women must Weep,” Ac. 

THE WOMAN AND THE MAN. By G. B. 

1 BURGIN, Author of “ The Way Out,” Ac. 


NEW THREE AND SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

PICK-ME-UPS. By Nathaniel Gubbins, Author of “Cakes and Ale,” “Turf Tales,” &c. 

[Ready. 

LETTERS TO DOLLY. By Keble Howard, Author of “ The Chioot Papers ”&o. With 

82 Illustrations by TOM BROWN, R.I., R.B.A. • [April I. 


THE DAME OF THE FINE GREEN KIRTLE. By Torquil MacLeod. 


[April 15. 


THE. OPERATIC PROBLEM. By William Johnson Galloway, M.P. Fcap. 4to, Is. net. 

%* A short account of the systems under which Opera is conducted on the Continent, with a Scheme for the establishment of a system of National Opera 
_ in this Country. [April, 

LIFE’S LITTLE COMEDIES: A Volume of Verse. By Hugh Bedwell. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt and gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. _______ [April gg. 

LONG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—New Volumes. 

A MAN OF TO-DAY. By Helen Mathers. [June. 


OUR WIDOW. By Florence Warden. [Just out. 
THE SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLICO. By Fergus 

HUME. [Just out. 

A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 

[Shortly. 

MRS. MUSORAYB AND HER HUSBAND. By 

RICHARD MARSH. [April. 

THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH, By Rita- 

[May. 

A CABINET SECRET. By Guy Boothby. ; May. 


ROBERT ORANGE. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

[June. 

BITTER FRUIT. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

[July. 

THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. 

By FREDERIC CARREL. [July. 

THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By J. S. Fletcher. 

[Aug. 


Other Novels by the most popular Authors of the day will be added to the Series in due course.. Complete List of the Series post free• 

HR. LONGS COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READV. 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, 6, CHANDOS STREET ze £TRAND 
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For the conscientious critic there is one way only of form¬ 
ing an opinion of such an exhibition. He must first- 
traverse the walls slowly and diligently, striving to bring 
a fresh power of vision to each picture. It is a hard 
task, but he learns from it what to avoid. The ultimate 
object of this tour is to seek out what is good, to know what 
to march straight to, and to focus his attention upon, at a 
second or third visit. Gradually the walls of pictures, 
which, at first glance, seem as indivisible as the ears of a 
field of coni, shape and sort themselves. There are the bad 
pictures, crude in colour, feeble in drawing, which the 
critic usually mercifully lets alone; the derivative pic¬ 
tures; the forcible-feeble, the sham classical, and mysti¬ 
cal ; and that great number where the painter has never 
learnt, or has ceased through indolence, to observe nature 
or man with his own eyes. All these the wise critic dis¬ 
regards. What remains? Two classes. The pictures 
whose ability he recognises, but which do not make any 
strong appeal to his temperament; and the pictures he 
likes and remembers. Personally, my feeling about 
water-colour as a medium is tliat it should be employed 
only on subjects that demand a simple or lyrical treatment, 
and a colour scheme that suggests an epigram or a pensee 
rather than a Work. Plainly the majority of exhibitors 
at this exhibition think otherwise. The subjects, from 
an Annunciation to a young woman seated at an escritoire 
in an early Victorian drawing-room, biting her quill-pen 
before a perplexing letter,” are as various as those tliat 
glare from the walls of the Royal Academy. But even 
when an artist chooses water-colour for a subject that 
should be treated in oil, he may do so in a way to compel 
our admiration. Of such are Mr. Dudley Hardy and Mr. 
Lee Hankey. 

Mr. Hardy has individuality and ability. He seems 
always on the point of coming into his own, but 
he is handicapped, if I may say so, by his own versatility. 
He does not imitate, his vision is always direct, 
but ■ he cannot make up his mind as to the true 
tendency of his temperament- He lingers over-long in 
the experimental stage. Beauty of expression is not 
among his gifts, but vigour, draughtsmanship, and the 
power to manipulate strong colour are. His “ Fish- 
Wives, Boulogne,” would give distinction to any exhibi¬ 
tion of modern work. An old woman, ugly and cunning, 
a younger woman, florid and blowsy, stand before a 
fish slab. Their cloaks are black, the background and 
the slab are grey, all is quiet- and reticent, leading gently 
through the green of a jar to the vivid notes of red tliat 
flash from the fish exposed upon the slab. 'Beautiful? 
No! But a triumph of technique, a bit of real observa¬ 
tion, an artistic impression, carried out with a strong 
hand, aided by an eye sure of its own power to reject the 
unessential. In " Mutual Support ” Mr. W. Lee Hankey 
lias avoided sentimentality in a subject that offered every 
temptation. It is a half-length of an old peasant and a 
young girl seated. Her forehead leans against his cliin, 
her left hand clasps his wrist, its white freshness in con¬ 
trast with his old fingers, discoloured and disfigured with 
toil. He looks down, her blue eyes gaze beyond his face, 
but they show the consciousness of his nearness, and his 
rugged face is articulate with the same idea. The colour 
of the drawing is quiet. It is a picture of silence, of re¬ 
pose ; above all, it has feeling. Some might call it alle¬ 
gorical. Mr. Watts would like it. 

Mr. Byam Shaw and Mr. John Ilassall, who also use 
water-colour as a medium for literary pictures, are less suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Shaw blazed out from his companions 
a few years ago with ambitious decorative canvases 
that- showed promise, and no small power. Then 
he was caught by a keen-eyed publisher, and bidden illus¬ 
trate Shakespeare. The result has not been altogether 
satisfactory. Shakespeare still holds Mr. Shaw, and to 


this exhibition he sends an illustration of the opening 
scene of “ Henry VI.” It is decorative; but the eye, 
which should linger with satisfaction on the red pall and the 
lighted candles, finds the colour worrying, and is distracted 
by the loose composition of the picture. The group of 
nobles at the foot of the bier is a separate incident. All 
that can be said of Mr. Hassall’s “ The Beggars are Com¬ 
ing to Town ” is that it shows a cleverness of grotesque 
characterisation, and in passages some brisk drawing, but 
it is flat as a piece of tapestry, and the colour is without 
light or life. Mr. Claude Shepperson also belongs to the 
school of literary motive water-colourists. He has striven 
to capture sunlight in his “ So Lives Love's Little Hour,” 
but the composition is ugly, and his Herkomerian 
peasant neither enlists sympathy for his suffering, nor 
pleasure in his pose. 

I turn to the pleasanter task of commenting on the 
modest drawings of those who have used water-colour as a 
medium for the expression of little themes, fugitive as a 
sigh, slight as the motive of an Elizabethan love 
lyric, and as enduring. Mr. Nisbet and Mr. Mac- 
bride both have the right feeling and impulse. And 
I remember, too, with gratitude Mr. David Green’s 
“ Showery Weather,” a large sky arching over a wet 
market road straggling across a field, with a woman driving 
cattle; and a small drawing by Miss Minna Bolingbroke, 
hung so low that you must stoop to it, showing a row of 
cottages, with a large surface of shimmering watery 
road, and pigeons preening themselves on it. “ Wet 
Weather in Wells ” is just the nght title. Also Mr. Leslie 
Thomson’s “ Tidal Creek, Isle of Wight,” desolate 
but not empty; Mr. Cameron’s too large but reticent, 
and seen “ Canale Antonio, Venice ”; Mr. Weedon’s 
“ Stormy Weather, near Sandwich,” and Mr. Cubitt 
Cooke’s “ Salt Marsh and Shore-mud,” drab but not dirty, 
small but spacious, with morning written across the sky. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 


Light-giving Metals. 

Among the tin ores of Cornwall in England and Connecti¬ 
cut in America, and the silver ores of the Hartz Mountains, 
there often occurs a dirty-grey mass known as pitchblende. 
This has been known for a long time as a more or less 
impure oxide of uranium, a rare metal used in the manufac¬ 
ture of certain kinds of green glass. Nobody thought much 
about it till seven years ago, when M. Henri Becquerel, the 
distinguished son of a distinguished sire, first began to in¬ 
vestigate its properties. The progress of scientific dis¬ 
covery is a great deal less due to chance than non-scientific 
people think, and I think I may fairly assume that it was 
the phenomenon known as the Rontgen rays, which were 
just then attracting the same sort of notice that wireless 
telegraphy is now, that first drew M. Becquerel’s attention 
to the subject. For the Rontgen rays are, as most people 
know, produced by the interposition in a very intense elec¬ 
tric current of a highly exhausted glass tube; and a similar 
apparatus, when equipped with a piece of uranium glass, 
which has the peculiar property of glowing with a brilliant 
green light under the electric discharge, has long been used 
by electricians under the name of the " Giessler tube.” Into 
the cause of this green glow M. Becquerel set himself 
seriously to inquire, and he was soon able to report to the 
French Aeademie des Sciences that it was due to the 
uranium itself, which metal he discovered would emit, even 
when not electrified, rays invisible to the naked eye but 
possessing very wonderful powers. These rays, since called 
after him the " Becquerel rays,” were found, when thrown 
upon any electrified body, to cause it instantly to lose its 
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electricity; and he also proved that they would penetrate 
black paper, aluminium, copper, and (with more diffi¬ 
culty) platinum and quartz. Most saline solutions were 
transparent to them, and they went through solid paraffin, 
modelling wax, sulphur, and Iceland spar aa if nothing were 
there. Yet some substances proved impervious to them, 
and while uranium glass (oddly enough) only allowed a 
very small part of them to pass, glass coloured blue with 
cobalt resisted them altogether. Finally, he found that 
while the light of the sun, of the electric arc, or of the 
discharge of a Leyden jar falling upon a piece of uranium 
increased. the power of the rays, that metal would emit 
them without any provocation and in a dark cellar nearly 
as well as in the most brilliant sunshine; and, further, that 
they would photograph just as well as the rays of the sun. 

Soon, however, it was brought to M. Becquerel’s notice 
tliat there were substances in Nature which were more pro¬ 
lific of the Becquerel rays than uranium. Mme. Curie, a 
learned Polish lady working with her husband at one of the 
Eeoles de Chimie which a generous municipality provides 
for French savants, discovered that there was in pitch¬ 
blende and its kindred ores traces of a mineral a great 
deal more “ radio-active.” After a long series of 
experiments, for which she received a prize from 
the Academie, she succeeded in separating this, when it 
turned'out to be another metal, which has been named, in 
compliment to the lady’s nationality, “ polonium.” This 
was shown to produce the Becquerel rays just four hundred 
times as fast as uranium, bqt was almost immediately 
eclipsed by a third metal extracted from the same materials 
by the same discoverers and called “ radium.” Radium was 
found to be more than twice as radio-active as polonium, 
but had in its turn to yield its pride of place 
to “ actinium,” a metal discovered by M. Debierne 
in 1899, which is just a hundred thousand times 
more radio-active than the uranium with which M. 
Becquerel began his experiments. The principal 
external difference between these metals is that radium 
shines in the dark like phosphorus, which its two congeners 
do not, and they all of them excite to fluorescence a screen 
painted with platinocyanide of barium, or, in other words, 
the usual fluorescent soreen of X-ray photography. All of 
them, too, have been proved capable of exciting radio¬ 
activity in most other substances, by which is meant that 
zinc, aluminium, brass, lead, platinum, bismuth, nickel, car¬ 
bonate of barium, apd even paper and cardboard, if exposed 
for some time to the rays of actinum, radium, or polonium, 
will for some time afterwards give out Becquerel rays. They 
also have considerable chemical activity, and will convert 
oxygen into ozone, while they produce curious changes in 
the skin of man and other animals not yet thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated. 

During all this time M. Becquerel was, of course, working 
away at his original discovery, and last year he was able 
to anflwMice that the rays produced by these radio-active 
substances were not simple, but can be divided into two 
kinds. One of these, which is distinguished by being de¬ 
flected or bent when placed in a magnetic or electric field, is 
practically identical with the cathode rays, or rays emitted 
by the negative pole of the intense current in an exhausted 
tul)e, which, striking upon a piece of platinum placed 
within the tube, produce the X rays used in skiagraphy; 
and it is these rays alone which are emitted by actinium. 
The other kind of ray is not capable of being deflected 
by either electricity or magnetism, and it is this kind 
which, in M. Becquerel’s opinion, penetrates metals and 
other substances impervious to light. It is only this kind 
which is emitted by polonium, though radium, while 
occupying, aa we have seen, an intermediate place in the 
scale of radio-activity, yet emits rays of both kinds. This 
fact has led some searchers to opine that all the radio-active 
phenomena may ,be due to some substance present in all 
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three metals,-and not yet separated. An inquiry into the 
actual constitution of the rays themselves has proved more 
profitable, and it may now be looked upon as established 
that they are in effect streams of infinitesimally small por¬ 
tions of itself thrown off by the emitting body, in the 
same way as musk throws off the particles whiqh produce 
its well-known scent. Some notion of the almost infinitely 
minute division that this involves may be seen from the 
calculation that a piece of radium one inch square would 
lose by this means one grain from its surface in ten thousand 
millions of years. Should it, therefore, ever be possible 
to produce radium or actinium in any quantity, and at 
commercially possible prices—it is said that the small tube 
of it exhibited by M. Becquerel at his lecture at the 
Royal Institution a fortnight ago cost a fabulous number 
of thousands—we should have a practically inexhaustible 
element, by means of which we could photograph, as well 
as, rather, skiagraph, to our hearts content without any ex¬ 
pensive electric apparatus. 

The commercial aspect of the affair is, however, the 
one which is at present the least interesting. One of the 
doctrines—or, perhaps one might say, the one doctrine— 
upon which all men of science have of late agreed is that 
of the conservation and dissipation of energy. According 
to this, the amount of energy present in our universe was 
put there once for all, and cannot be added to. Hence 
all physical phenomena do but represent conversion of 
energy from one form into another, and neither heat, 
light, nor work can appear in any place without a cor¬ 
respondent diminution of energy somewhere else. But 
the discovery of radio-activity seems to have shaken this 
theory into cracks, for how can we conceive any force 
stored up within a few molecules of metal so tremendous 
as to permit them to display all the principal transforma¬ 
tions of energy during thousands of millions of years? 
M. Becquerel has indeed in a rather hesitating and tentar 
tive way compared it to the force stored up within a 
- natural magnet, but he, of course, knows better than most 
people that this is generally accounted for as a phenomenon 
of rotation. So, too, Professor Dewar has said something 
about the Becquerel rays being possibly electric effects due 
to compression and cleavage, although, as I only get his 
remarks at second or third hand, I may here misrepresent 
him. But it is not easy to see how this explanation 
suffices for all their peculiarities, and, until some better one 
is forthcoming it seems probable that their final cause 
will remain, in the words of their discoverer, one of the 
greatest mysteries of ecience. 

F. Leggb. 


Correspondence. 


A Judge on Trial. 

Sib, —Because your reviewer can see no wisdom in what 
is, perhaps, to the majority of those who have read it, 
and who are also in the law, a beautifully lucid statement 
of a difficult subject, the law of easements, that is no 
sufficient reason why he should call the late Lord Watson 
a “ Lord Justice of Appeal.” Lord Watson was a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, a difference which perhaps looms less 
necessarily important to your reviewer than to—Yours, 
Ac., 

David Freeman, Solicitor. 

Swindon, Wilts. 

[Quito right. I didn’t know, and I don’t know, the 
difference, and I hope,I shall never have cause to know it. 
I only know that Lord Watson was a very eminent man, 
and that I was really disappointed to find] the Book of his 
Wisdom concerned., not with Life, Love, and Literature, 
but with “ easements ”—quite another thing.— Your Re¬ 
viewer.] 


Good! 

Sib,—A s architect to the new Birkbeck Bank Buildings 
my attention has been called to a paragraph m your last 
issue as to the incorrect spelling of the name of Hazlitt 
under the medallion bust. 

I beg to say the mistake was made by the terra cotta 
contractors, that I have already called their attention to it, 
and it will be corrected.—Yours, Ac., 

T. E. Kniqhtlkt. 

London, E.C. 


Green Libraries. 

Sir—M y attention has just been drawn to a paragraph 
in your issue of March 8. I may remark with regard to 
the Greenback Library and its first novel that in our Green 
Cloth Library, which now numbers nearly 100 volumes, we 
published Maxim Gorki’s first book that has been issued in 
England—viz., Foma Gordyeef ; and further, with regard 
to your statement on the subject of my Pseudonym 
Librarv, I may say that I was its inventor. Yours, Ac., 

T. Fishbr Unwin. 

11. Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 130 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
on the first personal realisation of the arrival of Spring. In reply 
we have received sixty-three sets of verses. In many cases the 
writers have not sufficiently adhered to the moment of the arrival 
of Spring as felt by themselves. Among those .poems which have 
been faithful to our idea we have found nothing quite so good 
and spontaneous as the following, contributed by Miss_ Lrfith 
Rickert, 31, Clevedon Mansions, Liseraden Gardens, N.W. Xne 
prize is awarded accordingly. 

IN EARLY MARCH. 

Oh, the lusty wind is driving his sheep 
In the radices meads of blue; 

And the whisper that stirs the buds in their sleep 
Hath a message as well for you: 

“ Come, come, with the crust of frost have done I 
To-morrow 
For sorrow, 

To-day be glad in the sun! ” 

Oh, the thrill of green on my bare, Mack tree 
Tingles again in my heart; 

And the things that were and the things to be, 

And the things for aye set apart, 

Now, now, are all with my life at one! 

To-morrow 
For sorrow. 

To-day I am glad in the sunt 


Other contributions follow :— 

Lonely, amid a mating land 
I lie, lull’d by the pines’ low voice, 
Bidding, in vain, my heart rejoice, 
Because the Spring is near at hand: 

And, dreaming here, I saw but now, 

Three love-blind birds from out the blue, 
With small fierce cries and tangled hue, 
Dash down upon a sunlit bough: 

A moment’s passionate strife above, 

A few torn feathers on the air, 

And one flies, leaving joyous there, 

Two, chos’n by the wise laws of love. 


And I am driven again to roam. 

Seeking a balm—how logg denied !— 

For Spring's voice suddenly has oried, 

And my heart, hearing, cries for home. 

[D. H. L., Broadstairs.] 
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The Times. 
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keep abreast with the more important publications 
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Per Quarter. 
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Abroad .9s. 9d. 


The Times WEEKLY EDITION 

Gives a complete epitome of the week's news, carefully 
condensed from the telegrams and other reports in The 
Times, and designed especially for readers in the Colonies, 
India, the United States, and foreign countries ; and for 
those in the United Kingdom who do not take time to 


read a daily paper. 

EVERY FRIDAY, 2d. Per Quarter. ' 

Post Free U.K. 2s. 9d. 

Abroad . 3s. 3d. 


The Times Law Reports. 

A Weekly Reproduction, in convenient form, of 
all cases appearing in The Times of permanent 
interest to the Legal Profession, Bankers, Mer¬ 
chants, and the Public generally. 

WEEKLY DURING TERM, 9d. 25s. yearly. 


XI. YEARS* DIGEST OF THE TIMES LAW 
REPORTS, 1884 to 1895. Specially com¬ 
piled and edited, with Index of Casps. 50s. 

V. YEARS’ DIGEST OF THE TIMES LAW 
REPORTS. Fiom October, 1895, to August, 
1900. In continuation of the XI. YEAKS’ 
DIGEST. Price 25s. 


Commercial Cases Reports 

Reported by J. E. ALDOUB and R. H. BALLOCH, Barristers-at-Law. 
Six Numbers yearly, 2s. 6d. each; 15s. per year. 


Icci ipc A Reprint of Prospectuses of Public Com- 
IdSUCS panles advertised in the Times. 

Half-yearly, 10s. 6d. per vol. net. 

The Times History of the 
War in South Africa. 

Edited by Mr. L. 8. AMERT, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 

Six Volumes, £5 5s. net, or 21s. per volume net. 

VOL I. is already publiihed. VOL. II. will be ready in May. 


The Times Atlas 

132 pp. with 196 Maps and Alphabetical Index to 150,000 names; 
Cloth, 27s. 6d.; Half-Morocco, 35a. net. 

The Times Gazetteer 

1,787 pp.; Cloth, 17s. 6d.; Half-Morocco, 24s. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

The Times Reprint of the Ninth Edition. 

Cloth, £17; Half-Morocoo, £21; Full Morocco, £28. 

THE SUPPLEMENT, bringing the work up to the end of 1901, 
WILL BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


The Century Dictionary 

8 Volumes. 


Half-Morocoo. £14 

Three Quarter Levant.. £16 

Full Morocco. £21 


The 

First Fifty Years of Punch 

Twenty-five quadruple volumes, containing too 
of the half-yearly volumes. 


Cloth Binding .. 

£17 

Half-Morocco .. 

£22 

Full M irocoo .. 

£29 


The Life of Queen Victoria 

Reprinted from The Times on best hand-made 
paper, bound in red morocco, adapted from an 
old Stuart binding in the British Mu«eum. 

Price TWO GUINEAS net. 


Biographies of 

Eminent Persons 

Reprinted from The Times of 1870 to 1894 . 
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There’s an offioe-boy I meet on the stair, 

Olive-pale, with a cluster of hair, 

Wavy and dense, worn low on the brow, 

As poets and office-boys know how. 

In the summer days he contrives to win 
A tinge of red to his jKillid skin; 

For, like a shot on the stroke of six. 

He’ll be threading his way through mortar and bricks 


Competition No. 131 (New Series). 

We offer a prise of One Guinea for the titles of the twelve most 
interesting books announced in our Supplement this week. A 
plebiscite will be taken of all the lists sent in, and the competitor 
whose selections most nearly answer to the. general opinion will 
receive the prize. In anticipation of the Kastrr holiday *, answers 
must reach vs by Tuesday morning. 


On sjteedv wheel to some dingy suburb. 

Turning the smoke and the roar and the hubbub 
Of London streets, as his fancy pleases. 

To the swish of sea and salt-laden breezes. 

Memory dim of some fortnight’s respite 
From stool and desk and the City cesspit. 

I met. him to-day and flung as I passed : 

“The wheel-time’s coming again at last.’’ 

His tired eyes lit up with a smile 

As he cheerily answered, “ Not yet awhile.” 

But hurrying on I knew from the ring 

Now heard in his voice that- he smelt the spring. 

[H. C. S., Lee, Kent.] 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Kul*b. 

Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, Tu Aoadht, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Tuesday, March 25, 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the ooupon to be found on the seoond page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Cuyler (Theodore L.), Twenty-Two Talks on Every Day Religion 

(Isbister) 2,6 

Watts (Charles), The Miracles of Christian Belief.(Watte) 1/0 


Such a blue sky! aud below it 
Flowers that peep and remain ; 

Yet. in my heart—I know it— 

That old mysterious pain. 

The feeling that seems to linger 
From winter gone away, 

The touch like a stilling finger. 

The whisper, the sigh, that say : — 

“Yes! here’s the Spring all over 
The earth and sky and sea ; 

Each flower, leaf, bird has its lover, 

But you are alone with me.” 

I hear the desolate story, 

I echo the desolate sigh . . . 

When, all in a minute, a glory 
Flashes blindingly by; 

There’s a wild fresh note in the yearning— 

Oh, the leaves are laughing above: 

“Child, this is the waiting! You're learning 
To know what are Summer, and Love! ’’ 

[E. C. M., Cork.] 


A POEM OF SPRLvt. 

Hail, the bursting of the budlets 
In the hedgerow and the tree! 

Hail, the trottling of the lambkin! 

Hail, the bumbling of the bee! 

See, the gentle farmhouse chimneys 
Softly smoking to the sky! 

See. the rosy-fingered milkmaid 
Deftly plucking at the kve! 

With a roguish rush the blackbird 
Oailv chortles, “Choose your mate’ ; 

With a solemn snout the sowlet 
Cocks her ear beside the gate. 

See, the crocus and the snowdrop. 

Ranged around the garden plot. 

White and purple, green and yellow— 
Spring-time, spring-time, is* their lot! 

Spring-time! Let my life he spring-time 
Till I die. And when I’m dead, 

Bury me out in the country 
With the corn above my head. 

[R. K. S., Bonnyrigg.] 


POETRY, CRITICI8M, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 


Sherman (L. A.), What is Shakespeare ?..... (Macmillan) net 6/0 

Ross(G. R. T.), In the Highlands and Other Poems..(Gardner) 

Menzies (G. K.), Provincial Sketches and Other Verses.(Gardner! 

Kidson (Robert), Town Ballads and Songs of Life (The Author, New York) 50c. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Dicey (Edward), The 8tory of the Khedivate.(Rivingtons) 160 

The Fleur-de-Lis Library of Memoirs Vol. VIII. The Sufferings of the 

Royal Family.(Smitbera) net 10 6 

Maitland (J. Ai Fuller), English Music in the Nineteenth Century . 

(Richards) net 5 0 

Pinloche (A.), The Great Educators.—X.: Pestalozzi .(Heinemann) 5 0 


Barnard (Francis Pierrepont), Companion to English History (Middle Ages) 

(Clarendon Press) net 8 6 

Fletcher (William Younger), English Book Collectors-(KeganPaul) net 10 6 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.), The Living Rulers of Mankind. Part VI. 

(Allen) net 0 7 

Marston (E.), Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel 


Johnson. (Sampson, Low) net 5 0 

Hammerton (J. A.), J. M. Barrie and His Books.(Horaoe Marshall) 3 6 

8heppard (E.), The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall.(Longmans) net 21/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Larter (C. E.), Minehead, Porlock and Dnnster(The Homeland Association) 

ndt 06 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Blakeney (E. Hi), Milton: Samson Agonistes .(Blackwood) 26 

Frankland (W. B.), The Story of Eaclid .(Newnes) 10 

Mackenzie (John 8.), Outlines of Metaphysics .(Macmillan) 4 6 

Lewis (Edwin Herbert), Applied English Grammar.(Macmillan) //0 


• MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fowler (W. Warde), More Tales of the Birds ....'.(Macmillan) 36 

Moffat (Alfred) and Kidson (Frank), The Minstrelsy of England 

(Bayley and Fergnson) 4 6 

Famous Pictures of the World. Part IV.(Pearson) net LO 

Norris-Elye (L C. R.), The Poultry Book .(Ward, Lock) 10 

Huddilaton ( John Homer), Lessons from Greek Pottery.. (Macmillan) net 5,0 
The Official Year-Book of the Church of England.(8.P.C.K.) 3 0 


JUVENILE. 

Archer (Jean C.), The Adventures of Samuel and Selina .(Richards] 16 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Anstey (F.). Lvre and Lane«*t.(Smith. Elder) 2 6 

Massie iJ.), edited by. The Century Bible : Corinthians ..(Jack) 

The Parson s Handbook .(Richards) net 6 0 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Tragedy of the Korosko.(Newnes) 0 6 


Shakespeare (W.), The Edinburgh Folio: As You Like It. .(Richards) net 5 0 
Goldsmith (Oliver), A Prospect of Society, edited by Dobell (Bertram) 

(Dobell) net 2'6 

TripAthi (M. 8.), A Sketch of the Vedunta Philosophy 

(N. M. T. and Co., Bombay) 
Sohrber (Arnold), Re-arranged, Revised, Ac., by Chr. Fr.,Grieb’s Dictionary 

of the English and German Languages, Vol. I.(Frowde) 14.0 

Webb (8idney and Beatrice),"The History of Trade Unionism. .(Longmans) 

m-t 7,6 

Dickens iCharles), Sketches by Boz (Chapman And Hall and Frowde) net 2 6 
Dickens Charles). Hard Times, etc. (Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 2/6 

PERIODICALS. 

Economic Journal, Harmsworth’s, North American Review. Playgoer. 


8.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 

Smith (Mrs. A. H.), Mothers and Children .. 

Lacey (T. A.), The Use and Abuse of Isolated Facts in Controversy. 

His Brother, by, A 8hort Memoir of James Alfred Colbeok. 

Gott (John), The Priesthood of the Laity. 

Our Easter Duty (Tract). 

The Fourvieres (Tract) . 

Vaccinating Baby (Tract) ... 

The Old Stone Crucifix at Romsey Church ...... 


.. 0 2 

. 01 

. 01 

. 0 1 

.per 100 2 0 
.per 100 2 0 
per 100 3 0 
.per 100 6,0 


New Novels are acknowledged eUewhere K 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION Of GREAT BRITAIN 

ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY,* W. 

Lecture Arrangements Aithr Easter, 1902. 

Lecture Hour 3 o’clock i\m. 

On TUESDAYS, APRIL 8 , 15, 22. ALLAN 

MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. THREE LECTURES on RECENT 
METHODS AND RESULT 8 IN BIOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY. 

On TUESDAYS, APRIL 29, MAY 6 , 13. ProfeB.sor 
F. YORK POWELL, M.A., LL.D., Regius- Professor 
of Modern History, University of Oxford. THREE 
LECTURES on ENGLISH KINGS AND KINGSHIP. 

On TUESDAYS, MAY 20, 27, JUNE 3 (The Tyndall 
Lectures.) Professor KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, 
London. THREE LECTURES on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
MAN. 

On THURSDAYS, APRIL 10, 17,. 24. Professor 
DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., D. 8 c., F.R.S.,M.R.I., Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry, R.I. THREE LECTURES 
on THE OXYGEN GROUP OF ELEMENTS. 

On THURSDAYS, MAY 1, 8 , 15. A. SMITH WOOD- 1 
WARD, Esq., LL.D., F.R. 8 ., Keeper of the Geological 
Department, British Museum. THREE LECTURES 
on RECENT GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 

On THURSDAYS, MAY 22, 29, JUNE 5. M. H. 
SPIELMANN, Esq., Author of “ British Sculpture and 
Sculptors of To-day.” . THREE LECTURES on 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH SCULPTURE. 

On SATURDAYS, APRIL 12,19, 26. WILLIAM H. 
CUMMINGS, Esq., Mus.D.Dub., F. 8 .A., Hon. R.A.M., 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. THREE 
LECTURES on BRITISH NATIONAL SONG (with 
Musical Illustrations). 

On SATURDAYS, MAY 3, 10, 17. Professor 

WALTER RALEIGH, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. 
THREE LECTURES on POETS AND POETRY. 

On SATURDAYS. MAY 24, 31, JUNE 7. Professor 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Litt.D., D.C.L,, Professor 
of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, New 
York, U. 8 .A. THREE LECTURES on THE DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 1. The Art 
of the Dramatist; 2. The Drama of the Middle Ages; 
3. The Drama under Elizabeth. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of 
Lectures (extending from Christmas to Midsummer) 
Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, 
or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post Office 
Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETING 8 will be re¬ 
sumed on APRIL 11, at9 p.m., when Professor DEWAR 
will give a Discourse on PROGRESS OF THE ATMOS¬ 
PHERE. Succeeding Discourses will probably be 
given by the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN H. A. MACDONALD, 
Dr. J. MACKENZIE DAVIDSON, Sir ROBERT BALL, 
Mr. A. E. TUTTON, Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, Pro¬ 
fessor A. A. MICHEL80N, Professor NORMAN 
COLLIE, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings 
Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are re¬ 
quested to apply to the Secretary. When proposed 
they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to 
the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to 
the Lectures at a Reduced Charge. Payment: First 
Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; 
or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

Headmaster —J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

S UMMER Term commences MONDAY, 
APRIL 28. The School is organised as 
a First-grade Modern and Classical School, 
with Higher Commercial, Science, and 
Engineering Departments. 

Examinations for Four Entrance Scholar¬ 
ships will be held on June 17 and 18. 

For prospectus apply to-T. Gregory Foster, 
Ph.D , Secretary. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


1902. 


No. 302. APRIL, 

THE KISS'S “ DECLARATION ” AND THE CATHOLICS OF THE EMPIRE. 

By Miss AGNES LAMBERT. 

THE REHEWED STRUOOLE FOR THE SCHOOLS. jg. . 

THE CONDITION OF THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


THE NEW WHIOS AND THE OLD. 

LITERATURE AND THE THEATRE. 

“THE HOBSON-J0B80N.” 

THE CASE AOAINST HOSPITAL NURSES. 

COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

THE LATEST SHIPWRECK OF METAPHYSICS. 
ORDINATION OF PRIESTS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
FREEMASONRY IN FRANCE. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON FLETCHER. 

By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
By LLOYD SANDERS. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE 
By Miss A. UOODRICH-FREER. 
By Miss M F. JOHNSTON. 
By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 
By FREDERICK VERNEY- 
By G. A. RAPER 


WHERE ARE THE VILLAGE GENTRY ? : A REJOINDER. 
CR08SING THE RIVER. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AUSTRAUAN COMMONWEALTH. 
THE NEEDS OF SOUTH AFRICA: (1) Capital and Population. 

(2) Female Emigration. 


By Lieut.-Colonel PEDDER 
By Mrs. POPHAM. 
By PERCY F. ROWLAND. 

By J. W. CR08S. 
By the Hon. jrfrs. EVELYN CECIL 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ld. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 

PORTRAIT .SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY ” 

May be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or in complete net* for 
3s. (id., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

1896. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

ANDREW MARVELL . 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS .. . 

JONATHAN SWIFT . 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE . 

ALEXANDER POPE. 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


March 26 


In wrapper, price 2s. 6 d. net, and in cloth, price 5s. net 

THE “PUNCH” CARTOONS 

FOR 1901, with Introduction by “ TOBY,” M.P. 

The Cartoons number 100 in all, and are specially 
printed on fine paper, making a handsome and attrac¬ 
tive collection. 

“ Everyone will be delighted at the collection of the 
clever Cartoons into one volume. They thus form a 
pictorial history of the world for last year .”—Financial 
Neve. 

“ An admirable pictorial commentary on the events 
of a momentous twelve months ."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book is diverting now, and should be really 
valuable hereafter .”—Morning Post. 

London : Punch Office, 10, Bouverie St., E.C. 


A Cheap Edition, with additional Drawings, of 

PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 

From Punch. By E. T. REED. 

In medium 4to, oblong, price 7s. 6 d. net, in cloth, 
bevelled sides, gilt edges; and at 5s. net, in boards, cut 
edges. 

Of Mr. Reed's “ Prehistoric Peeps ” there have been 
already issued three De Luxe Editions, and each of 
them has been exhausted immediately on publication. 
To satisfy the continuous demand for copies the present 
edition has been produced, and is issued in a cheaper 
and more popular form, so as to bring it within the 
reach of all the Artist's many admirers. This edition 
is up to date, and includes ihe additional drawings 
which have appeared in Punch since the earlier 
ones were issued. 


London: Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. Ltd., 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency, E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE I 8 LE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

RO 8 S, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON- 8 UPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR.) 

1 LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. / 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1038 — APRIL, 1902.-2s. 6 d. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. IV. The First 
Check.— LIGHT AND SHADE IN IRELAND.—DOGS 
I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED —A NEW READ¬ 
ING OF THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. By A. LANG. 
-FAILURES IN FLORIDA.-MY ONE ACCOM¬ 
PLISHMENT. By R. W. K. EDWARDS.-THE 
GERMAN AND THE POLE.—PROSPECTING IN 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA.—THE CONQUEST OF 
CHARLOTTE. Chaps. XX.-XXII.—AT THE PLAY 
IN BURMA. By J. A. M. GY1.-MUSINGS WITH¬ 
OUT METHOD: Thk Secret ok the “State 
Trials ”—Titk Essence of Drama--Politics and Life 
—A Bat< 11 of Stories -The Atmosphere of the 
“Trials”—The Part Played hy the Prisoner— 
H is View of the Tragedy —A Note on Romance.— 
MR. BRODRICK AND ARMY REFORM. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


1b.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes l”—The Times. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Pont. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s. -60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and K. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets mvl l'laces of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Bimpkin, Mahsiiall, Hamilton, Kknt, & Co., Ltd., Tbe Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksel.ers 
Paris and New York: Bhetano's. A 
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From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 

READY TO-DAY. 

New Work by 

CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF 
NEW (GUINEA, 


Treherne’s Hew Books. 

THE LAND OP OUR QUEEN. 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “A Scampei 
thro’ Spain and Tangier,” “Two Years in Palestine 
and Syria.” 

13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


8 vo, 12 s. 6 d. neb. 

STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY 
AHD BIOGRAPHY, 

Mainly In the eighteenth Century. 
By C. LITTON FALKINER. 


Missionary, Pioneer, and Martyr. 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX, 

Author of “Henry Drummond." 

Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 8 Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and a tine Portrait. 

••Oh, Tamale, if I had met you when I was a boy and a 
bachelor, how different my life would have been."—R. I.. STKVKN- 
SON, IN A LETTER TO CHALMERS. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF 
NEW GUINEA, 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

I gn to Auckland to meet Tamale, the New C.ninea missionary, 
a man I love. -R. 1.. STEVENSON. IN A LEI I KK TO MR li. 1.. 
Bt'KLINt.HAME. 


A PASSION FOR GOLD. 

By I. BYERS MAXWELL. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 

By DANAE MAY. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

“ Deserves a place on the shelf next to * Handley 
Cross,* ”—Manchester Guardian. 


Contents. —The Grattan Parliament and 
Ulster—The Earl-Bishop and Derry—Lord 
Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798— 
Plunket and Roman Catholic Emancipation— 
Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The French 
Invasion ot Ireland in 1738. 

“ The volume is interesting throughout, and written 
with good temper and an evident desire to be impartial.” 
—Speaker. 

“ We end, as we began, by commending the book for 
its fairness, its comprehension, its insight, and its good 
sense—qualities too often lacking in books on Ireland.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF 
NEW GUINEA, 

Missionary, Pioneer, and Martyr. 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. Author of •• Henry - 
Druhtntond." Large Crown 8vo, 2 s Oil. net. 8 lllustra- 
tions, 2 Maps, and a Fine Portrait. 

"A man that took me fairly by storm for the most attractive. 

simple, brave, and interesting man in the whole Pacific. He 

is quite a Livingstone card"—R. L. S I KVENSi »N, IN' A LETTER 
to Mr. Sidney Colvin. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF 
NEW GUINEA, 

Missionary, Pioneer, and Martyr. 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX, Author of "Henry 
Drummond." Large Crown 8vo, 2s . Oil. net. 8 lllustra- 
tions, 2 Maps, and a Fine Portrait. 

•* A man I admire lor his virtues, love for his faults, and envy for 

the really Ai life he has. You can't weary me o. that fellow. 

he is as big as a house, and far bigger than any church where no 
man warms his hands."—R. L. STEVENSON, IN A LETTER TO 
DR. BKLLYSK BAII.DEN. 

Iteady To-d»y. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 2s. 6d. net. 


At 3s. 6d. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 

SUCCESSFUL RKV 1 VAL By R. A. TURKEY, Author 
or ••Whit the Bible Teaches.” Ac.. Sec . l>eiiiy 8vo, doth 
boards. (SECOND ElJI I I*»N. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Vance, 

IJ.D. Author of ** The Young Man Foursquare." Imp. 161110, 
cloth lioards. 

186 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For Ministers, 

Sunday School Teachers, and others. By Prof. AMOS R. 
WEI.I.S, Author of •‘Sunday School Success.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth lioards. (SECOND ElM'IIoN. 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 

Examples of Successful Lives. By EDWIN A. PR All, 
Imp. 161110, cloth boards. 

At 2*. Sd. net. 

F« It K i ll EDI IIUN. IN HIE I'KI-NS. 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography!. By •’CUIIIHEKl LENNOX." 
With Portraits and a line Drawing by Scott Rankin. Crown 
8vo, doth lioards. 

At la. net. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY: the Story of His 

Life. By DAVID WILLIAMSON. Author of "Gladstone, the 
Man." With Illustrations. 

At 2e. 6d. 

‘•BOOKS FOR THE HEART.” 

Leap. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 

New Von me. 

THE CHRISTIANS GREAT INTEREST. 

By WILLIAM CimiRlh. Willi .in Introductory l'.,cy l.y 
Rev. Al.EXANDLK SMI 1 . 1 .IK. M.A. 

Booklet at 68. 

A CALL to ARMS: Address to Young Men 

and I'ppcr Form Boys. By HORACE G. GRUSER. Ecap. 
8vo. blue leatherette, gilt top. 

Price 7e. 6d. 

BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 

Boys' "Annuals " this is the best, as it is the newest. It contains; 
Five Serial Stories—" The I.one Star Kush." by Edmund 
Mitchell; "Contraband of War," by B. Aitken: "Cap'n Nats 
Treasure," by R. lx-rt Leighton : “Chisholm’s Cluims,' a School 
Story; and " The Secret of the Wondcrgat." by Ridgewell 
(■ilium and Charles Wingrove. Fifty-two Articles on the leading 
Athletic Record Holders. Jtc.. illustrated by well known Artists. 
" How to Make": a Senes of Articles on Carpentry. Modelling. 
Fretwork. Sec ., Ac. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, 10, Pilgrim Street. EC, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MA8SINGHAM. ’ 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian 
life."—Daily Express. 

The Coronation Series. 

No. 1. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. CRAIK. 

THIN PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (6J by 4J), limp 
leather, gilt, 2s. net; cloth, gilt, Is. 6d. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

NOW READY, No, 1. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE FIELD 

NATURALIST’S QUARTERLY. 

A Journal devoted to Zoology in 
all its Branches, Botany, Ahch.eolooy, 
Folk-lobe, And all Subjects Wokked by 
Field Naturalist and Kindred Societies. 

Edited by 

GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D. 

Animal Subscription, 10s., posl free. 

william Blackwood & sons, 

Edinburgh and London. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 

“ It becomes a duty which wc owe to our national 
honour to lay the tacts before the world.”—from 
Dr. Doyle's Preface. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

mm mm 

ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

(Author of “ The Great Boer War.") 

London: SMITH. ELDER <t CO., 

15, Waterloo Place, 8 .W. 

All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES,Ltd. 
Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF 

WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., 
Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to 
the King; Author of ‘‘Memorials of St. James s 
Palaoe." With 6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net- 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 

IN MOROCCO. By LADY GROVE. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait and 32 Illustration* from Photo¬ 
graphs. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: 

Speeches and Sermons. By MANDELL CREIGH¬ 
TON, D.D., sometime Bishop of London. Edited 
by Louise Creighton. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PASTOR AGNORUM: a School- 

maater'a Afterthoughts. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “ A 
Memory of Edward Thring," do. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. _ 

THE FULHAM CONFERENCE. 

CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION, 

Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace on 
December Jl, 1901, and January 1,1902. Edited by 
HENRY' WACE, D.D., Chairman of the Conference. 
With an Introduction by the Lokd Bishop or 
London. 8vo, 3s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 

Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and Ideals of 
Ethics. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Pro-' 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, 21s. 

THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 

AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. By PETER MARK BOGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Re composed throughout, enlarged 
and improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's son John Fkteii 
Roust. New Edition (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1902. 

THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGIS¬ 
TER AND DIGEST: Being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respecting 
the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the Improve¬ 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate 
Index. With an Introduction by C. 8. LOCH, 
Secretary of the Council of the Charity Organisation 
K nit ty, London. 8vo,4s. net. 

LONGMANS, OHEEN St CO., 

London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Literary Week. 

Fbw books are published so opportunely ns the late 
Bishop of London's Thoughts on Education, which was 
issued” the day Mr. Balfour introduced the Government 
Education Bill. It contains thirty speeches and sermons, 
and has been edited by Mrs. Creighton. No consistent 
theory of education will be found in the book, but Educa¬ 
tion was a subject of practical interest to Dr. Creighton 
during the greater part of his life. “ I am nothing if I am 
not educational,” he often said. The title-page of the 
volume has the following collection of apothegms : 

No subject so much repays our study as the develop, 
ment of the young mind. We see in it the gems of the 
future, and the sight strengthens us to look more trust¬ 
fully, more hopefully on the present. 

The two chief means of teaching are exaggeration and 
paradox. One or other is necessary to attract attention 
and show reason for independent thought. 

Do not try to alter the development of a young mind 
try only to direct t. 

The great function of the teacher is tc be » kind of 
mustard blister. He must apply himself to as many 
minds as possible. He is only doing his work when he is 
producing a feeling of irritation which may tend to 
awaken ntelligence and stimulate the growth of character. 

The surest sign of social progress is increasing interest 
in the generation that is to come. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey will not assume any responsibility 
for the County Gentleman , which he has just purchased, 
till the issue of April 12. Mr. Eric Parker, late of the 


St. James's Gazette, will act as joint-editor, and will be 
responsible for the literary part of the paper. One of the 
nirus of the County Gentleman under its new proprietor 
will, w’e understand, be to pay special attention to all 
matters that will get people out of^tke town and into the 
country. 

The library of the late Lieut.-Colonel Edward George Hib- 
bert, who belonged to a family well known as book collec¬ 
tors, to be dispersed early next mouth, contains copies of 
each of the four folio editions of Shakespeare. The first im¬ 
pression, 1623, is tall but defectiYe; the fourth, 1685, is 
little valued either by the student or the collector. Last 
week the highest sum ever obtained at auction, .£690, 
was unexpectedly paid for the relatively unimportant 
Second Folio, 1632, having the rare Smethwick title-page 
—in the Lennox Library, New York, are six variations 
of this title-page. There are also rarities by Byron, 
Tennyson, Shelley—notably the Adonais, rudely printed 
with the types of Didot nt Pisa in 1821—and Sir Thomas 
More; Charles I.’s copy, with his motto and signature, 
of the first folio edition of Ben, Jonson ; and of literary as 
well as bibliographical interest are Shenstone’s Poems 
Upon Various Occasions, with a probably unpublished 
poem in his handwriting; and Gray’s Poems, 1775, with 
notes, explanatory, biographical, critical, in Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s handwriting, the book having been in his possession. 


Several Royal Academicians have found themes for their 
principal Academy pictures in classic literature. Sir Law¬ 
rence Alma-Tadema’s small, minutely-finished picture, on 
which he is still hard at work, shows Caligula going to the 
Baths. As represented by Mr. Briton Riviere, Aphrodite 
moves down the slopes of “ many fountained ” Ida, lions, 
panthers, and other wild beasts—one wolf acts as her train- 
bearer—united by a common love, following. On her left 
shoulder are two white doves; a third hovers overhead. 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse hopes to have ready for Burlington 
House a picture of Echo, pining for the love of Narcissus, 
and gazing intently at his image reflected in the lily- 
bordered stream. One of Mr. David Murray’s large can¬ 
vases Bhows “ The Dowie Dens ” of Yarrow, in whose vale 
the Ettrick shepherd was bom and lies buried, a romantic 
district associated alike with the Border Minstrelsy, the 
writings of Thomas Logan, Scott, and Wordsworth. It was 
also the birthplace of Mungo Park, the house of whose 
sisters, Rhadowed by trees, is seen in the right of the pic¬ 
ture. 


Messrs. Isbister k Co. have acquired the rights of pub¬ 
lication in England and the British Colonies of Miss Stone’s 
story of her experiences while in the hands of the brigands. 
The narrative will appear serially in the Sunday Magazine, 
beginning in the May number. There will probably be five 
articles. 
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The Omar Khayyam Club still lives to dine. At a 
meeting that has just taken place Mr. Anthony Hope, who 
was in the chair, pictured a possible play—the Tatler tells 
11 s—based upon Omar Khayyam, and Sir Brampton 
Gurdon held out possibilities of the club celebrating the 
Coronation in much the same manner as Edward 
FitzGerald himself and two of his friends—James 
Spedding and Sir Frederick Pollock—celebrated the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria. These three friends—the 
story is recorded in Pollock’s Life —went down to 
Leith Hill on that memorable -Tune morning, and when 
the distant guns proclaimed that the Coronation had 
taken place they all, with the exuberance of youth, flung 
themselves into a neighbouring pond and sang “ God 
Save the Queen.” Sir Brampton genially suggested that 
the President and some of his friends might be found thus 
disporting themselves in some quiet Surrey village when 
King Edward VII. is crowned. But who can imagine 
Omarites flinging themselves into a duck-pond ? If they 
immerse themselves it will surely be in the red wine of 
their founder. 


A recent number of the haelnisehe Zeitumj informs us 
that Dr. Seybold, Oriental Professor at Tuebingen Univer¬ 
sity, has lately been deciphering and cataloguing some 
Arabic manuscripts received from Dr. J. G. Wetzstein, a 
former Prussian Consul in Damascus, and has discovered 
a hitherto unknown story belonging to the Thousand and 
(hie Xightx series, and he will shortly publish a text and 
translation. Another interesting find is a book relating to 
the religious system of the Druses. In regard to the first 
discovery, the hope is expressed that the Germans, with 
their characteristic zeal for exactness, will not deem it 
necessary to call future editions of the Arabian Xiyhts, 
The Thousand and 1'irn Xiyhts, It would destroy many 
childhood illusions. 


Mr. W. P. Jambs, whose Saturday “Literary World” 
column in the St. James's Gazette is always good, is, like 
other literary gossipers, sometimes put to it. for a subject. 
Last Saturday he gave us the following paragraph : 

Sydney Smith used to say, in the early days of rail¬ 
ways, when passengers were locked in and the carriages 
suddenly took fire from friction, that the companies 
would never see to it till a bishop had been burnt to 
death : Sodor and Man, he said, would be better than 
nothing. So, perhaps, now that, unhappily, a well- 
known writer has been killed by an automobile in Paris, 
something may be done to check the dangerous speed 
of French automobilists in the streets. 

When we arrived at this point we were quite convinced 
that a sub-editorial accident had occurred by which a 
general paragraph hnd become embedded in Mr. James’s 
book-talk. But no: 

The names of both automobilist and victim have 
literary associations. M. Quellien, who was killed, was 
an eminent Breton scholar ; and the proprietor of the 
automobile was M. Agamemnon Schliemann, the son of 
the great archteological discoverer. 

The critical performances (literary and historical) of 
many American professors have long bred astonishment in 
us. Theirs is too often a kind of criticism which has all 
the air and apparatus of scholarship, but is entirely unasso- 
eiated with present sap or future fruit. We are rather 
pleased, therefore, to find that a professor of the University 
of Chicago is nearly as aggrieved as ourselves. He takes as 
his handle the extraordinary “ Doctor’s-Dissertation- 
English,” as he calls it, in which these works are written. 
He describes it as a style that would have made Quintilian 
stare and gasp. 

Indeed, the experienced observer is aware of a dis¬ 
tinct dialect, doctor’s-dissertation English, a compound 


made up as are Chinook and Pidgin English, insuffi¬ 
ciently studied as yet, but apparently composed of good 
Knglish, the scholastic jargon of a specialty and under¬ 
graduate slang. It may be that the years will work 
upon these minds a clarifying process like that 
mysterious' alchemy which, I am informed, takes medical 
students mostly wicked and transforms them into doctors 
mostly good. 

Commenting on this the New York Nation puts the 

thing in a nutshell, to our enlightenment. 

The truth is that these glaring faults are simply the 
sign of trouble within. The Gelehrte has nothing what¬ 
ever to say, and, of course, he is completely gravelled in 
his attempt to keep up false appearances. He presents 
the most piteous spectacle known to the learned world, 
as he wanders helplessly up and down in the blank and 
trackless desert of his dissertation. His hopeless 
bewilderment is a result of his being crushed between 
two millstones. He finds the heads of colleges and 
schools more and more insistent that their teachers shall 
have the doctor’s degree, partly for the sake of the 
higher training and partly for the sake of a pretentious 
show in the faculty list.' On the other hand, he must 
meet the demands of colleges that the little doctors whom 
they are grinding out by the dozen shall each make a 
“ contribution ” to the knowledge of his subject. The 
job of advancing the limits of knowledge in these days 
of extreme specialisation is a heavy one ; and when the 
average commonplace young candidate for a doctorate 
attacks it, he must either fail wretchedly, or his pro¬ 
fessors must exercise extraordinary charity in interpret¬ 
ing the word “contribution.” 


The latest clever method of advertising a new book is to 
describe it out of the mouths of reviewers without giving 
its title. But first the publishers button-hole you quietly, 
and say: 

To those who have read and enjoyed George Meredith’s 
Richard Far ret, Evan Harrington, and Harry 
Richmond, Walter Pater’s Marius , the Epicurean. 
and Kenneth Graham's Golden Age, we would say a 
word: We ask these discriminating lovers of fine litera¬ 
ture to read for their own eakes a book that has come 
into existence noiselessly and almost unheralded, and 
now waits for that recognition which must come to it. 
It is not a “rattling good story” or noisy so-called his¬ 
torical romance ; it was not written to help the traveller 
pass a few hours on a Pullman car ; but, we believe, it 
is one of those few novels which have come to stay. 
Here are the opinions of some critics . . . 

The first critic says " It deserves to rank with George 
Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Fere.rel and the best work 
of Thomas Hardy,” and the last says : “ In this book there 
is work of a spiritual depth, a vast question, handled with 
skill, and a human story told with a heart-binding power 
which George Eliot would have been proud to possess.” It 
may be seen at “our retail book store, 219, Fifth Avenue— 
Doubledav, Page A Co.” 


“T.,” the mysterious dogmatist of the Boston Conserva¬ 
tor (the organ of Walt Whitmanism) is still our joy. Here 
are a few of his latest judgments on books: 

New Modes of Thought. By C. T. Stockwell.-“-Stock - 
well is a level-headed man. That is because I agree 
with him. By what other method could I discover sense 
and reason ? I leave it to you to discover your level¬ 
headed man by the same method. Now, Stoekwell has 
a thing or two to say about materialism and pantheism, 
and he says these things well. . . Shotwell (sic): 

You are to be congratulated. You agree with me. We 
stand together, refusing to turn our backs to the sun. 
I will let anyone select his own sensible men. But when 
I select I select the Stockwells. 

Edward Carpenter: The Man and His Message. By 
Tom Swan.—Swan has not skilfully executed his job. 
But be has given the world a lift by making himself 
another vehicle for the distribution of Carpenter’s work. 
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. . . Carpenter speaks the direct word. He does not 
need to be chased back of the barrier of hyperbole to 
be Tecognised. The modem spirit articulates its best 
consciousness through Carpenter. With Carpenter, or 
anyone his like, at home the house is safe. 


Apropos of Whitman, not his disciples, America is 
promised a definitive edition of Whitman in a convenient 
library edition. It is odd, an American literary paper 
points ont, that the Englishman who cares for Whitman 
has been enabled to read his favourite without a book rest 
and without a constant fear that the leaves would fall 
from the binding, whereas this has hitherto been the 
experience of American readers who were pious enough 
to peruse Whitman in the form he himself originally 
devised, as a sort of fardel to test the sincerity of his 
worshippers. 

“ Scene : A garden on the seaboard of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, sloping to the Mediterranean: Mr. Heinbmann : 
Good morning. Don’t you find the sun rather hot there? 
W. A.: I was just thinking I should have to move.” We 
object to this sort of thing. Mr. Archer should remem¬ 
ber that we are reading his latest “ Real Conversation ” in 
the Pall Mall Magazine on a cold day in the roaring moon 
of daffodil and crocus. Even the daffodils are not yet 
arrived in any numbers. And is not the necessity of catch¬ 
ing the afternoon train for Frascati a rather low-down 
method of bringing the talk to an end? Frascati, indeed! 
We have to be content with Frascati’s here. But for its 
excess of reality the conversation is interesting. It ranges 
over the whole art of bookselling, and Mr. Heinemann emits 
the opinion that bookselling is one of the things that they 
do better in Germany. He also explains how it is that 
every tenth German can live by writing treatises. Adver¬ 
tising, reviews, and the sixpenny reprint are discussed in 
turn, and then we have an interesting interchange on the 
term of life of the modem book. 

W. A. : Do you find that the average life of a book- 
even of a successful book—is falling off? 

Mu. Heixemann : Most certainly it is. If you come 
to think of it, how could it be otherwise 1 We live so 
much faster, year by year ; and the claims on our atten¬ 
tion are so increasingly numerous and urgent. Even 
within my own experience of eighteen years or s->, I 
find one book elbow another out much more rapidly than 
it used to. 

W. A. : If, then, there is small hope of longevity for 
a modern book, does that affect your policy in the choice 
of matter for publication ? Since the percentage of books 
that can be expected to make a permanent success is 
small and becoming smaller, do you relinquish the search 
for such books, and look out -rather for those that are 
likely to make a temporary sensation before they sink 
into oblivion—pamphlet-books, or, as Ruskin used to 
say, mere supplements to the daily newspaper? 

M 11 . Heixemann : Oh. no ; that would be the most 
. short-sighted policy. Every publisher will tell you 
that the books he really wants are what the French 
call lirres dr fond —books that are in steady, continuous 
demand. 

W. A. : And even among novels such books are still 
to be found, eh? Now, without going into individual 
instances, or in any way trespassing on delicate ground, 
what sort of novel commands the largest and steadiest 
sr.Ie ? 

Mr. Heixemann : Without doubt, the story—the well- 
told story. From the point of view of enduring popu¬ 
larity, give me the writer who can “ spin a good yarn.” 
Look, for instance, at the steady vogue of Miss Braddon 1 
The smart society novel and the moral or religious tract 
may set people talking for a month or so and have a 
large sale, but they very soon drop out and are forgotten. 


Mr. Heinemann also continues his recent onslaught on 
the literary agent. Asked whether an agent’s special know¬ 
ledge of the market does not make him valuable to the 
author, he replies: 

I assure you that is all nonsense. It must be a very 
unintelligent authlor indeed who does not know all that 
need be known about the market. Remember, I km 
speaking of the market for books; as regards the 
“serialising” or “syndicating” of literary matter, the 
case is different. There. I admit, the agent has his 
uses ; and -perhaps in the case of an author living at a 
great distance from -his market—in America or Australia. 
But come along now, or we shall really be late. We can 
resume the discussion this afternoon, if you like, at . . 

As we write the sooty rain drips, and we must go down on 
the floor to look up at the sky. But the pitiless talk con¬ 
tinues : 

at Tusculum, beautiful Tusculum. 


Mr. Edward Marston’s dedication of his book, Sketches 
of Some Old Booksellers, which we review this week, is 
pretty. It runs: 

I dedicate this book to my dear grand-daughter, 
Dorothib Daniels, 

because she says I must do so, and her must is equal to 
a Queen’s command. She tells me frankly that she does 
not care a bit for musty old booksellers of centuries ago ; 
but then, she is very good to one old bookseller of to-day, 
and so it comes to pass that I send her this book, on my 
seventy-eighth birthday, with my love. 


There are many ways by which an enthusiastic young 
man or maiden may enter into the fields of literature. 
For instance, one of our correspondents received the other 
day the following letter: 

We have received your MSS. of-, and our editor 

having reported favourably upon same, we beg to say 

we are disposed to insert same in the- if you can 

see your way to purchase not less than seventy-five 
copies at 6d. each for disposal among your friends, etc. 

We shall also be happy to produce a process block and 
insert a photo of you as author similar to the enclosed, 
if you supply us with the photo. For this we should 
require you to take an additional twenty-five copies of 
the magazine. 

Should this offer meet with your approval we shall be 
pleased to have your MSS. put into type at once and a 
proof sent to you for correction upon receipt of your 
instructions ana a remittance to cover the cost of the 
magazines you may require. 

This letter was printed on the back of a prospectus of the 
magazine. Some of its remarks are charming: 

Special terms can be offered to authors who have 
already achieved a reputation ; but the interests of the 
unknown will never be forgotten or set aside for the 
sake of known names. . 

This magazine is published monthly, and sufficient 
good prose and poetry are required to fill its pages. 
Authors therefore need not fear their contributions being 
declined through want of space. After the next few issues 
the editor hopes to be in a position to pay contri¬ 
butors. . . 

No interviews are necessary, nor granted (except by 
special arrangement. . . 


Those who read o-ur review of Mr. Ernest Crawley’s 
work, The Mystic Rose, will remember his remarkable 
explanation of the exchange of hats between ’Arry and 
’Arriet, which is one of the most ancient rites of a cockney 
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holiday. Mr. Crawley suggested that this practice owes 
its origin to the belief that “mutual inoculation” by 
means of dress breaks the taboo that keeps the sexes 
apart. It was impossible, or, at all events, most unde¬ 
sirable, that Punch should not commission one of its 
poets to deal with a theme so full of surprise. “ The 
Mystic Hats ” is really very funny, and we quote its first 
two verses: 

When I tikes the ostridge fewer wot’s adornin’ of vex 
'ead, 

And clajH upon yer kiss-me-quicks me billycock' instead, 
You may think, like uwer folk, 

As it ’s jes’ a little joke— 

• * Then you ain't no anthypollygist, like me, but jes' a 

moke. 

For I’m doin’ wot them 'Airy Ainus do, Liz ; 

I'm a-brykin’ down the bloomin’ ole taboo, Liz— 

The hobsticle as parts 
Two fyt.hful lovin’ ’earts, 

An’ keeps yer’ ’Arry far awy from- you, Liz. 


Bibliographical. 

We are to have, it seems, from Mr. S. Wellwood a 
volhme to be called Marina, consisting of such portions of 
the play of “ Pericles ” as the editor regards as Shakes¬ 
peare’s. This will have special interest for Mr. John 
Coleman, the retired actor, who long ago did—virtually— 
what Mr. Wellwood has now done, with a view to putting 
the result upon the stage. His compilation was also to 
have been called “ Marina." I fancy, however, that Mr. 
Coleman, proposed to introduce into his “ Marina” some 
lines of his own, necessary v as he thought) to give co¬ 
herence to .the whole. Certain it is that he invited Mr. 
H. C. Merivale to write for the production (which was to 
possess some musical attractions) certain lyrical pieces 
(five in number) which may be found by the curious at the 
end of Mr. Merivale’s volume entitled Florien and Other 
Poems (1884). Mr. Coleman’s “ Marina ’’ has not yet seen 
the light, and may never see it. Students of stage history 
know that it had been anticipated, in its turn, by the 
“ Marina ” of George Lillo, an adaptation of “ Pericles ” 
which was produced at Covent Garden in 1788, and per¬ 
formed thrice only. Genest, who describes this adaptation, 
says it was “ on the whole good." Evidently, however, 
there was “ no money in it.” 

It would be interesting to know what meaning Messrs. 
Isbister attach to the phrase “Anglo-Saxon.” They 
announce an “ Anglo-Saxon Library,” which is to consist 
of “ Anglo-Saxon Classics,” and among the first of these 
Classics to be reproduced will be, I observe, works by 
Bunyan and Macaulay, Emerson and Wendell Holmes. 
One-wonders whether Bunyan was conscious of being an 
“Anglo-Saxon,” and what Macaulay would have said or 
written had he seen or heard himself thus designated. 
Especially instructive would have been the opinions of 
Holmes and Emerson on the subject. Perhaps by 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” Messrs. Isbister really mean “ Anglo- 
American,” for which there might be something to say. 
If somebody would but invent an ethnological adjective 
which would embrace all parts of this not-too-United 
Kingdom ! We are to be presented shortly with yet 
another Book of British Sonyt in which, strictly speaking, 
no Irish writer should appear, and yet, no doubt, an Irish 
element will be there. 

The announcement of a forthcoming new edition of 
(rladys Fane, which came out originally in 1888, reminds 
one that Sir Wemyss Reid, who published another novel, 
Mauleverer’s Millions, in 1885, has apparently deserted 
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definitively the field of fiction, in which he had every 
reason to expect success. Perhaps he had no desire to 
join the ranks of the professional novel-writers, whose 
power of production appears, in so many melancholy cases, 
to be inexhaustible. There have been one-poem poets. There 
have also been writers (drawn more' powerfully in other 
literary directions) who were very well contented with one 
or two excursions in imaginative prose. One thinks of 
the Katie Cheyne of James Hogg, of the St. Irnjne of 
Shelley, of the Sir Ralph Esher of Leigh Hunt, of the 
Irryne Hall of Thomas Hood, of the Epicurean of Tom 
Moore, and so forth. Did not King Edward VII.’s Poet 
Laureate publish a couple of novels— An Artist's Proof 
(1864) and Won by a Head (1865)—which remain, I 
believe, his sole contributions to prose fiction ? He, it is 
certain, will not be ranked among the novelists, any more 
than will Moore, or Hood, or Hunt, or Shelley, or Hogg. 

The lady who promises us a book on The Spindle Side of 
Scottish Sony has hit upon a subject which has not yet, I 
believe, had a volume all to itself. On the general topic 
of Scottish Song much has been written, from Professor 
Blackie downwards; but I do not know that the Song¬ 
stresses have yet been grouped together in a little literary 
corner of their own. They have often had attention paid 
to them separately. Thus, only last year we had a 
memoir of Lady Ann Barnard, prefixed to her letters from 
the Cape; in the same year we had a little book, by 
G. Henderson, on Lady Naime and Her Sonys, which had 
been preceded in 1894 by a small Life of the Baroness, 
from the pen of her great grandniece. Then, not only 
these two Scottish Songstresses, but many others—such 
as Lady Grisell Baillie, Jean Adams, Mrs. Cockbum, Jane 
Elliott, Susanna Blamire, and Joanna Baillie—have 
figured of late years in such anthologies as Women’s Voices, 
Women Poets, and the like. It is to be hoped that The 
Spindle Side of Scottish Sony will be as comprehensive as 
its title. 

Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of The Mabinoyum 
appears to be in request. Not only is it to figure in the 
“ Temple Library ”; it is to be brought out in scholarly 
fashion by Mr. Alfred Nutt, who will annotate it, I gather, 
on the basis of the latest and best research. It dates from 
1888-49, and its position as a classic seems unassailable. 
Other reprints that can be welcomed are the Works of 
Francis Bacon, and the Serious Poems of Thomas Hood, 
which the Newnes Co. is to give us, and of which there 
cannot well be too many editions.’ And yet Hood is even 
now better known by his “.Song of a Shirt,” and his “One 
More Unfortunate” than by his “Midsummer Fairies” 
and his Sonnets. 

It is pleasant to know that each volume of the re-issue of 
the “ English Men of Letters” series will be indexed. That 
should add to the popularity of the reprints. The new 
volumes, of course, will be indexed also, and, let us hope, 
well indexed. The “ Great Writers ” series leaves, in this 
respect, much to be desired. There are indexes to the 
volumes in the “ Modern English Writers ” series, but 
they are scarcely satisfying. 

Miss Olive Custance has not hurried the production of 
her second booklet of verse. Her Opals came out in . the 
spring of 1897. This spring we are to have her Rainboirs. 
It would be well if all our minor bards would follow her 
example. Only once in five years—how welcome they 
might be! 

[In reply to my strictures on the want of enterprise in 
editors"of “ series,” Mr. J. M. Dent writes a letter, which I 
shall be happy to notice next week. An early going-to- 
press compels the postponement.] 

The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

Some Demons and a Doctor. 

Demonic Possession in the .Yew Testament. By Wm. Men- 

zies Alexander, M.D. (Clark. 5s.) 

Dkmoniac possession is one of the subjects almost invariably 
discussed with perfect partiality, and often a disregard of 
ordinary laws of evidential fairness, not to say with bitter¬ 
ness. Mention the supernatural, and you have civil war, 
which is the most merciless of all wars. Dr. Alexander’s 
book on Demonic Possession in the New Testament cannot 
be accused of one-sidedness, whatever other view may be 
taken of it. Between the two principal camps, who either 
accept a scientific explanation regarding the cases of pos¬ 
session described by the Evangelists or reject it altogether, 
he assumes a midway position, obviously based on close 
study and wide reading. Briefly, he holds that the scien¬ 
tific explanation does not exclude the co-existence of a super¬ 
natural element. Whatever may be the case in public con¬ 
troversy, this is not'a novel attitude among private persons. 
What is original is tlie peculiar aud exclusive. manner in 
which he works it out, with a result not altogether free from 
logical peculiarities, though effective enough in its main 
contention. 

He shows that the Jews, as a people, had a character 
which pathologically lent itself to the development of in¬ 
sanity, and that the national situation in the time of Christ 
would increase this predisposition, rendering it nowise sur¬ 
prising if it were largely prevalent amongst them. Taking 
the Gospel narratives concerning the three most elaborately 
detailed examples of demoniac possession—the men of 
Capernaum and tierasa and the boy at the Hill of Trans¬ 
figuration—he argues with great skill and plausibility they 
all present the well-recognised features of disease classed 
under the general heading of “ Lunacy and Idiocy.” The 
man in the synagogue at Capernaum he diagnoses as a case 
of epileptic insanity; the Gerasene demoniac as one of 
acute mania “ of a formidable, but not exceptional type ” ; 
and the boy at Mount Thabor as an epileptic idiot. There 
are few faults to be found with his deductions here, which 
bear a great appearance of probability. He goes on to con¬ 
sider the instances more meagrely related, and by aid of 
the conclusions already reached assigns them to one or other 
division of the class “ Lunacy and Idiocy.” This latter feat, 
however, he does not always accomplish so cleanly but 
what we could lay against him charges of special pleading 
anu sweeping to a conclusion from over-scant premises. So 
far he has naturalised possession to the content of any 
scientist; and he buttresses his conclusions by a wide range 
of collateral considerations, beyond our power to summarise 
here. Then he turns his guns, with somewhat startling 
suddenness, on the rationalists he has hitherto supported ; 
not Balaam a more two-edged prophet. Possession, he de¬ 
clares. involves disease as its natural basis. In some cases 
there is nothing more: they are not examples of genuine 
demoniac possession. But in others there is a demon¬ 
strable further element, which is supernatural, and must be 
considered demoniac. 

Whatever (he starts by assuming) can be explained on 
modem scientific principles must be held natural. What¬ 
ever, on the other hand, cannot be so explained, must be 
held supernatural. As it is stated, this second assumption 
does not follow unless our present scientific knowledge were 
final (we may observe). But Dr. Alexander's meaning is 
correct; and no such objection applies to what he lays 
down as the test of true possession. The reliability of the 
Gospel narration regarding these incidents is shown, he 
says, by the accuracy with which their combined accounts 
depict the symptoms of diseases which they could not have 
known to be present, and of which they had no knowledge. 


Therefore we may accept their details with safety. Now, 
there is one detail, continually repeated in these affairs, 
which cannot be explained on a scientific basis, or on any 
natural basis. This is the recognition by the sufferers of 
Christ as the Messiah. “ What have I to do with Thee, 
Jesus, Son of God Most High 1 ” .cried the Gerasene de¬ 
moniac. Similarly he of Capernaum; and the like thing 
is stated to have been of constant occurrence. The attempts 
to explain it Dr. Alexander confronts in detail; but only 
one really calls for attention—the supposition that the men 
were informed by others. Against this is the occurrence of 
such recognition in Christ’s early ministry, when few of his 
followers recognised Him as Messiah, and those timidly and 
uncertainly, by way of private suggestion; while Clirist 
rebuked the demoniacs for such speeches, and even later 
charged His apostles to say nothing of it. That the general 
expectation of a Messiah, together with Christ’s august per¬ 
sonality, should have caused these afflicted men to recognise 
him of their own motion is more incredible. Their dibease, 
“ the vast incoherences, contradictions, and confusions of 
their mental life, thoroughly disqualified them for such dis¬ 
crimination.” It might be added that the general expecta¬ 
tion was of a great temporal ruler, a second David, who 
should raise the Jews to supremacy over the nations. This 
was the notorious obstacle to Christ’s recognition as the 
Messiah. How should these mentally afflicted be such 
general exceptions to their countrymen as to recognise a 
humble Messiah? 

There remains the road of supernatural information ; and 
that could only be of one kind-demonic. The recognition 
of the Messiah, then, is the supernatural feature in these 
cases; and that Dr. Alexander makes the test of genuine 
possession from mere natural disease. All cases where this 
feature is present he holds true cases of demoniac posses¬ 
sion ; all cases where it is absent, or where the recognition 
of the Messiah is not decided enough, or explicable on 
natural grounds, he holds, must be set aside as mere in¬ 
stances of natural disease—idiocy or insanity. In the 
latter part of his contention he is surely illogical. For if 
some of these cases are admitted to be veritable possession, 
then all may be. All that follows from the absence of the 
required test is that such cases, as the Scotch law has it, are 
“ not proven.” But neither are they disproved. They 
may be genuine, and cannot for such a negative reason be 
set aside as certainly natural alone. The possibility Of 
true cases admitted, those at least who hold by Biblical 
inspiration will say that the word of the Evangelists, with 
the tacit action of Clirist in suffering them to be thought 
genuine, must have weight in the cases where the test is 
absent. This is not the only instance, though the most pro¬ 
minent, where Dr. Alexander is too rash in his conclusions. 

It is a corollary to these views of his that demoniac pos¬ 
session has ceased since the time of Clirist. He supports 
this thesis not only by reasoning, but by reviewing a wide 
range of subsequent (reported) cases, which he easily rules 
out through the absence of his sole-sufficient test—recogni¬ 
tion of Christ as the Christ, and because they are com¬ 
pletely explained by natural causes. Such is a summary, 
as faithful as we can make it, of Dr. Alexander's curiously 
restricted and dispassionately argued theory on demoniac 
possession. It seems logically water-tight (save in the 
points we have mentioned, and others not bearing on the 
main thesis), and by its very restrictedness gains in defen¬ 
sive strength. It is easier to defend a limited field than a 
wide one. More, as neutral reviewers, we are not called 
upon to pronounce. 

It is noticeable that the author, in his survey of alleged 
demoniac possession after the time of Clu'ist, stops w M 
short of distinctively modern times in Europe, though he 
quotes instances from India and other non-Christian coun¬ 
tries. In tliis he follows the common contemptuous prac¬ 
tice. Yet anyone acquainted with “ occult ’’ literature, and 
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the other sources of information on this theme, knows that 
reputed examples of possession.are still intermittently put 
forward, sometimes professing to be supported by perso nil 
evidence. “ Sensible men ” dismiss such evidence by 
simply not listening to it, on the ground that meddlers in 
such maters are fanatics or fools, or both. But though in 
some countries the law permits challenge and-setting aside 
of juries, in none that we know does it permit challenge of 
witnesses. Mr. Stead many people hold to be neither 
judicious nor judicial. Yet not Mr. St.ead can therefore be 
disqualified from due hearing when he gives an account 
of a personally witnessed case of alleged possession. The 
Cornhill some years ago had an elaborate account of a 
singular case in Italy, which affected a whole village, and 
brought high authorities on the scene. We do not say 
these things could not be scientifically explained, or that 
they would satisfy Dr. Alexander’s test. It is hard to see 
what modem instance would; since all Christians are 
familiar with the idea of the Messiah, and from none, there¬ 
fore, would His recognition—even in a diseased state—have 
any preternatural value. The one body (as it happens) 
which recognises a modem test somewhat on Dr. Alexan¬ 
der’s principles is the Church of Rome, which lays stress on 
such evidence as the (supposed) demoniac speaking lan¬ 
guages unknown to him before his seizure. But since that 
Church (though still, we believe, occasionally using exor¬ 
cism) keeps no literary record of such matters or the wit¬ 
ness for them, any alleged examples of the sort are scien¬ 
tifically inaccessible. The staunch Briton will, careless of 
asserted evidence, continue to present to all such stories the 
attitude of Edgar in “ Lear ” : Do you busy yourself with 
that?” We do not say he is right, but he is “ built that 
way.” 


Good, Fair, and Bad. 

The Hours of the Passion, and Other Poems. By Harriet 
Eleanor Hamilton King. (Richards. 5s. net.) 

Willie Winkie, and Other Songs and Poems. By William 
Miller. (Gardner.) 

With Lead and Line. By C. H. Webb. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston and New York.) 

A Mirror of Moods. By G. F. Wilson. (The Unicom. 
2 s. 6d. net.) 

The Watchers of the Hearth. By Benjamin Sledd. (Boston: 
The Gorham Press.) 

Marlowe: A Drama. By Josepliine Preston Peabody. 

(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston and New York.) 

Among the poems before us, the first place is due to Mrs. 
Hamilton King’s Hours of the Passion. Many, if not 
all, of these poems have appeared before. The Prophecy, 
of Westminster gave title to a separate volume, and even 
the title-poem of the present book formed part of a pre¬ 
vious volume published by the S.P.C.K., which scarcely 
attracted the attention it deserved. The other poems of 
that series, we notice with regret, Mrs. Hamilton King has 
not thought fit to include here. Since the poem which 
made her name, the Mazzinian Disciples, she lias done 
nothing so remarkable as The Hours of the Passion, 
though it is in a very different kind from tliat early poem. 
It is a religious poem, the expostulation of a suffering soul 
and body; but singularly different from the conventional 
religious poem of such a kind. Resignation and accept¬ 
ance are what we customarily expect in the religious verse 
of suffering. But this, as we have said, is an expostula¬ 
tion, and even more than an expostulation — it is 
a cry of “ Too much! ” It expresses with a moving 
boldness and frankness that phase of the soul when 
it rebels against pain, when it feels itself uuconsoled, and 
tried beyond its strength—yea, almost beyond its deserv¬ 


ings. It is the entreaty of the soul to be freed an hour 
from pain, an entreaty repeated through the watches of 
the day; and always answered by the refusal of its Lord 
to free it from the participation of His cross. Its manner 
lias a human familiarity of address, a discarding of 
reverential awe, which recalls, in however different a kind, 
those singularly direct poems attributed to Francis of 
Assisi, and which may jar almost offensively on many 
excellent people. To others it will have the attraction of 
a strong sincerity. Unfaltering sincerity is the note of the 
poem, and the source of its power. We quote the first, 
section, “ Evening,” though it can give no just idea of a 
poem which depends on cumulative effect: 

O, Master, let me go! 

The sir is fair and still, 

The dewe of sunset steep 
The flowers upon the hill; 

All the wild skies are pale, 

All the wide earth lies free ; 

Let me now wander forth 
To dream of love and Thee ; 

To linger at my will 
Along the purple vales: 

There will I find a secret flower 
That all its heart exhales— 

Its heart to Thee exhales. 

Let me go! 

I will not let thee go! 

This hour is Mine and thine, 

I have made fast the door 
Though thou, My prisoner, pine : 

The table I prepare, 

With thee I come to sup, 

Bitter the herbs we share, 

And bitter is the cup. 

I will not let thee go' 

The total effect is painful in its truth of feeling. Another 
poem full of beauty is “ Maria Desolata.” Witness this pas¬ 
sage on the Nativity, addressed to the Virgin: 

For thou art musing still, how all that time 
Each herb, and moss, and tree drew from thy beams 
Benignant influence, and Thou didst infuse 
Undreamed of beauty into every form 
That did unfold itself ;—while all the wings 
Of butterflies waved glorious in the hues 
Of other worlds, and all the quickened earth 
Heaved with the upward rush of lily stalks 
Budding, and every living thing rejoiced 
In its own life, and all the harvesting 
Was of the overladen corn and fruit. 


And all the brimming estuaries were filled 
With many-coloured shoals, and every beach 
With the soft wash of each retreating wave 
Was strewn with iridescent multitudes 
Of shells, and under the enrapturing skies 
Auroral and nocturn, the halcyon earth 
Lay brooding through the long white sacred dream, 
While the White Rose of the World hid in her heart 
The Life of the World, and it was one with hers, 

And thou, O magical, mysterious Moon, 

Knewest all through thy interwoven dance, 

And incantations betwixt sphere and sphere, 

The pulse responsive, and the rise and fall 
Of the Mother's bosom that kept time with thine. 

Not often does Mrs. Hamilton King bo lend herself to 
quotation. Her strength is sheer sincerity of emotion and 
imagination; her weakness the inability to stop at the 
artistic moment, a lack of the sacrificial instinct, which 
makes for compression. The “ Dreyfus,” remarkable among 
many effusions on tliat theme, is affected by expansion. 

From Mrs. King to the other poets on our table is a 
considerable drop; though it is not so much felt in the 
case of William Miller. He is not undeserving of the title 
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ascribed to him on the front page of his volume—the 
Laureate of the Nursery. His children’s songs in the 
Scottish dialect have a true lyric verve, and that pictur¬ 
esque homeliness of diction Which is hardly possible out¬ 
side the Scots tongue. Its very wealth of diminutives 
seems to fit it to the uses of the bairns. “ Willie Winkie ” 
deserves complete quotation, which is forbidden by its 
length, not to say the occasional fearsomeness of its diction, 
to the mere Southron: 

Wee Willie Winkie 
Bins through the toun, 

Up stairs and doun stairs 
In his nicht-gown, 

Tirling at the window, 

Crying at the lock, 

“ Are the weans in their bed, 

For it’s now ten o’clock?" 

Wee Willie Winkie, 

Are ye coming ben? 

The cat’s singing grey thrums 
To the sleeping hen, 

The dog’s speldered on the floor, 

And disna gie a cheep. 

But here’s a waukrife laddie 
That winha fa’ asleep. 

Hey, Willie Winkie— 

The wean’s in a creel! 

Wamblin’ aff a body’s knee 
Like a very eel. 

Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, 

Rav’llin a’ her thrums— 

Hey, Willie Winkie, 

See, there he comes! 

That is delightful, and the lilt of it shows a musical ear 
not too common among more recent Scottish dialect poets. 
Perhaps the author had profited by Allingham’s well-known 
fairy-song, to which the metre has strong affinities. We 
cordially recommend this volume to all adults, though its 
dialect unhappily banishes it from the English nursery. 

Mr. Webb s 11 ith Lead and Line sinks us at once to 
the customary level of poetry that has no need to be—we 
will not say no right to be. In his serious vein Mr. Webb 
is at best pretty and polished and unoriginal. In the 
American dialect poems which jostle these others with the 
oddest effect, he is sometimes amusing by virtue of a 
certain Yankee shrewdness tersely put. Mr. George 
Francis Wilson, if the average of his little book, A 
Mirror of Moods, shows scarce more than taste and accom¬ 
plishment in verse, has a few pieces which show real pro¬ 
mise, and are excellent in their finished and selective 
description. u A Ballad of Dawn ’’ is one of these, from 
which we take a couple of stanzas: 

Low in the East, a purple light 

Rolls back the shadows in its way ; 

Upon the Westward fringe of night 

There floats a fading crown of grey. 

Dawn is near. 

Through mead and woodland runs a thrill 

Of waking life ; while on the hill 

A creaking sail turns at the mill. 

Dawn is near. 

Across the misty moor a call 

Upstarts the shepherd to his feet : 

Within the house a bolt doth fall, 

Down looks a face upon the street. 

Dawn is near. 

Thin spires of smoke from stacks arise ; 

Young watch-dogs bark ; hens cluck surprise ; 

And cows to milk-sheds turn vast eyes. 

Dawn is near. 

The touches chosen are the characteristic touches, which 
make the difference between good and bad description. 


A little infusion of magic into the diction is only wanted 
to make it more than good description. Of course, the 
refrain is suggested by Shelley’s “ Night is Coming,” but 
the suggestion is no more than legitimate. 

Of Mr. Sledd’s Watchers of the Hearth, and Mrs. Pea¬ 
body’s Marlowe, nothing can be predicated but pleasing 
accomplishment. The something more, always seeming 
near, never comes—which perhaps tries the reader more 
than actual bad verse. Marlowe is an attempt to weave 
a ploy round that poet and his Elizabethan fellows. 
Pleasing, as we have said, it is not strong in dramatic 
quality. You have Greene, Pee), Lodge, Marlowe, all 
consorting in that idyllic unity, and with those mildly; 
ideal characters, which occur only in this class of play, but 
there always. The rest of our batch, which we have not 
tabulated' at the head of this article, reach the bottom- 
levels of current verse, where silence is fittest. The worst 
Is by no means the poet who loves two loves, and con¬ 
cludes : 

In truth, I would be nothing loath, 

Did law permit, to wed them both. 


“ Where are the Bookshops of Old Time ? ” 

Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time, of Dr. Samuel 

Johnson. By E. Marston. (Sampson Low. 5s. net.) 

Sometimes a second volume or a sequel seems to increase 
the value of its leader. This is the case with ,the little 
book with which Mr. Marston has followed his Sketches of 
Booksellers of Other Days, published last year. The first 
volume was a pleasant sheaf of biographies of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century booksellers. But now we begin 
to be complete. Together the two volumes are a fairly 
copious answer to Mr. Austin Dobson’s question, “ Where 
are the bookshops of old time?”: 

Curll, by the Fleet-Ditch nymphs caress’d ; 

Tonhon, the Great, the slow-to-pay; 

Lintot, of Folios, rubric press’d; 

Osborne, that stood in Johnson’s way; 

Dodsley, who sold the Odes of Gray ; 

Davies, that lives in Churchill’s rhyme ; 

Millar and Knapton —where are they ? 

Where are the bookshops of old time ? 

They are nowhere more pleasantly recoverable than in Mr. 
Marston’s pages. His new volume is concerned with book¬ 
sellers who “ were more or less known to Dr. Johnson, or 
had important business transactions with him.” However, 
Bernard Lintot should have been excepted from this de¬ 
scription. He died about a year before Johnson came to 
London. It is said that Jolmson wrote some things for 
Liutot’s son—Henry Lintot—though of such work Boswell 
could find no trace, and Johnson used to speak of Cave as 
his first bookseller. 

Most of the other bookmen sketched here were vitally 
connected with Johnson, They are Michael Johnson, his 
father; Andrew Millar, of the Strand, of whom he said, “ I 
respect Millar, Sir, he has raised the price of literature ”; 
Thomas Davies, whose lasting glory it is .to liave introduced 
Boswell to Johnson and Johnson to Boswell; Robert Doda- 
ley, who gave Jolmson .£10 for his London (with great 
profit to himself) when other booksellers had refused it; 
and Thomas Osborne, the publisher whom Johnson felled 
with a folio. 

The exciting incident in which the last-named bookseller 
was the victim can never be a dull narration.' • Muscular 
scholarship is even now something rare. Osborne, a 
capably ignorant man, used to tell young men'that he 
was worth £40,000, and we know- that ho gave £13,000 
for the Earl of Oxford’s librai-y. He was a bully and a 
boaster, and, according to Johnson’s printed judgment (in 
his Life of Pope), “ without sense of any disgrace but 
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that of poverty.” He was also one of Johnson’s first em¬ 
ployers, and it was the sneering character pt his complaints 
that brought on him, the fury of the man whom he under¬ 
stood so little. Goaded by his ignorant sneers at his scholar¬ 
ship and slowness, Johnson lifted from his table a folio 
copy of Biblia Greeca Septuaginta, printed in Frankfort 
in 1594, and with one blow laid the wealthiest publisher in 
London on the floor. “ Lie there, thou son of dulness, 
ignorance, and obscurity,” he exclaimed, when Osborne’s 
cries for help had brought listeners. This j|s ,the story 
with its trimmings. Asked to. corroborate it years after, 
Johnson said to Boswell, “ Sir, he was impertinent to me, 
and I beat him. But it was not in his shop; it was in 
my own chamber.” 

Thirty years later Goldsmith furnished an amusing bur¬ 
lesque of this incident. The writer of an article on “ She 
Stoops to Conquer” had dared to drag in the Jessamy 
Bride, and Goldsmith resolved to cane the editor of the 
paper in which it appeared, the London Packet. Blunder¬ 
ing into the office of this print, he found himself face 
to face with the proprietor, Thomas Evans. That worthy 
bookseller explained that he was ignorant of the matter, 
and was stooping to look for the libel, when Goldsmith’s 
cane descended on his back. Evans, a strong man, returned 
the unlooked-for blow with interest, and in the scuffle a 
lamp above the combatants was brought down, and both 
were covered with oil. At this point Dr. Kenrick, the real 
libeller, stepped in. History says that he separated the 
parties and sent Goldsmith home in a coach, greatly dis¬ 
figured. 

Not all the quarrels between the old booksellers and the 
old bookmen were so Homeric as these two encounters. 
As a rule, the two classes were united in friendship. Of Jacob 
Tonson Johnson said that he was to be praised as often 
as he was named; he called Andrew Millar the Msecenas of 
the age; and he refused to desert Dodsley, his “ patron.” 
Pope had both friendly and bitter relations with Bernard 
Lin tot, of whom Swift wrote: 

His character, beyond compare, 

Like his own person, large and fair. 

Pleasant as these Sketches are, they might, we think, 
be rather more complete without being longer. The in¬ 
teresting thing is to know who worked for whom. But as 
a rule Mr. Marston selects one relationship and neglects 
others. Titus he is full of Johnson and Boswell in his 
sketch of Tom Davies, but does not tell us how this book¬ 
seller befriended Goldsmith by a commission for a H istory 
of Rome —a work which Johnson was pleased to exalt 
above “the verbiage of Robertson and the foppery of 
Dalrymple.” We should have liked to see it noted that 
Bernard Lintot published Gay's “ Trivia,” and the mere 
mention in two lines that Dodsley published the first 
edition of Gray’s “ Elegy ” seems exiguous. The book would 
have borne some multiplication of facts, even if the in¬ 
cluded narrations would have had to be compressed. 


Hugo in English. 

Poems from Vidor Hugo. By Sir George Young. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

Sib George Young is in some respects the most daring of 
Hugo’s translators. Not content with a modest little sheaf 
of renderings, he has adventured widely on specimens 
from almost the whole range of Hugo’s poetic work. It 
is a perilous enterprise, yet he is far from lacking justifica¬ 
tion for his attempt. 

We conceive it no slight praise to say that Sir George 
Young makes good his title to translate Victor Hugo, 
and to translate him metrically. But, beyond this, 
, our appreciation must be of very mingled yam. Sir 
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Georgq Young, in fact, exasperates one into antithesis. He 
shows the right poetic mettle, even to daring; and he 
startles you by the most traditional conventionality. He 
succeeds in difficult ventures, where a feeble spirit would 
fall headlong—succeeds in the teeth of wantonly unreason¬ 
able licence; and he is dull to futility where it needed no 
miracle to succeed. Displaying so much of the poetic 
sense as he does at times, and rising highest when thero 
is peril in the attempt, he lias yet made the mass of his 
selections with as deadly an instinct for mediocrity as the 
bitterest Philistine could parade. With a leaven of ex¬ 
ceptions, on the whole he has skimmed the cream from 
Hugo—and presented us with the milk. Seeing what 
cream there is in the great Frenoh poet, that is a feat—of 
a kind. We never before realised how much mediocrity 
there was in Hugo. Whether this be timidity, which 
clung for safety, in general, to the via media, or sheer 
antitlietic perversity of taste, we cannot guess. Certainly 
there is far too much hi the book which, to our thinking, 
did not merit translation—rash though the assertion may 
seem of a great poet. 

Coming to the manner of the translations, we are still 
faced by curious contradictions and inequalities. We do 
not object to licence where it has a poetic raison d'etre, 
and as a rule Sir George Young’s licence is conceived in 
the tine poet’s vein. But he lias one trick which amazes 
us alike by its boldness and uselessness: a trick of whole¬ 
sale inversion. The order of the original is turned upside- 
down wherever it suits his convenience: sometimes per¬ 
sistently through stanza on stanza. Mere convenience 
cannot justify this, and there is no gain of poetic effect 
to carry it off. 

We may at once exemplify this, and show Sir George 
Young at liis best, by quotations from the “ Ascent of Man ” 
(in the Chansons des Rues et des Bois). For, as we say, 
he is never more given to this trick than when he is most 
successful in adventurous dexterity. Other characteristic 
inequalities are displayed in this translation, which is yet, 
in its entirety, bold and felicitous beyond the average even 
of good metrical versions: 

Quand il maintient d’ftge en kge 
L’hiver, l’ete, mai vermeil, 

Janvier triste, l’engrenage 
De l’astre autour du soled, 

Quand les zodiaques roulent, 

Amarres solidement, 

Sans que jamais elles croulent, 

Aux poutres du firmament, 

Quand tournent, rentrent, et sortent 
Ces effrayants cabestans 
Dont les extremites portent 
Le ciel, les saisons, le temps. 

This is rendered with an admirable balance of directness 
and virile freedom by Sir George Young: 

When from age to age He marshals rosy May, December 
dun. 

When He implicates the cog-wheels of His planet:; round 
the sun, 

When the zodiac signs go rolling, coupled fast in one 
intent. 

Never crashing on the sleepers of the solid firmament, 

When the cable-ropes that draw the stars, the seasons, 
and the weather, 

On the windlasses of God come taut and slacken, all 
together. 

That is English poetry, impressive even to grandeur, and 
we congratulate Sir George Young on the result The 
inversion of the last stanza is not more than allowable. 
But afterwards, though the translation maintains an equal 
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level, the inversion of Hugo’s order becomes exasperatingly 
wanton. It is too complex, too wholesale, to be shown 
except by a considerable quotation: 

Pour combiner ces towages 
Precis comme l’absolu, 

Pour que l’urne des images 
Bascule au moment voulu, 

Pour que la planete passe 
Tel jour, au point indique, 

Pour que la mer Jie s’amasse 
Que jusqu’h l’ourlet du quai, 

Pour que jamais la comete 
Ne rencontre un univers, 

Pour que l’essaim sur l’Hymfete 
Trouve en juin les lys ouverts. 

Sir George Young simply throws these stanzas into a 
mortar and brays them together, so to speak. They 
come out in the following amazing mixture: 

To combine their mazy wheel work'in exactest synchrony, 

To prevent the tide from mounting past the kerbstones on 
the quay, 

To upset the cloud-filled vessel when the time is come 
for showers, 

For the bees upon Hymettus to unfold in June the 
flowers, 

So to order that the comet with a world encounter not, 

That the planet should attain, on such a day, its nodal 
spot. 

It is a patchwork, a mosaic rearrangement of the original, 
too intricate for us to point out in detail: so causeless that 
even the vigour of the translation cannot persuade us to 
pardon. 

But here, despite its licence, is (as we liave said) a fine 
translation; of a poem, too, conspicuously demanding 
power. The more strange that in quieter and easier 
examples Sir George should so often fail. Take the “ In¬ 
scription for a Crucifix,” which demands only closeness 
and restraint. Sir George paraphrases it—a mistake at 
the outset: 

Come to this God, ye weepers, for He weeps ; 

Come to Him, watchers, for He never sleeps ; 

Come, ye who mourn, for He can soothe your grief ; 

Come, heavy-laden, and obtain relief ; 

Come, sufferers, for He hath suffered too; 

Come, all ye tremblers, for He smiles on you ; 

Ye who are tar, come to Him, He is near ; 

Come, ye who pass, for He is waiting here. 

He adds a closer version, but both conventionalise the 
simple and touching original. The last line, in particular, 
is quite missed by both versions. Let the reader judge : 

Vous qui pleurez, venez it ee Dieu, car il pleure. 

Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il giu'rit. 

Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, car il jourit. 

Vous qui passez, venez ii lui, car il demeure. 

" He is waiting here ” misses the antithetic force of 
" demeure,” which means, “ He remains,” He does not 
pass. But though we could quote numerous poems which 
display a similar commonplace fashion of translation, we 
prefer to dwell on the fact that there is a certain propor¬ 
tion of work which justifies the volume. Sir George 
Young is evidently at his best where strength, rather than 
grace or felicity, is demanded ; and where, too, he can 
eschew what is called “ scholarly ” version, to trust his own 
poetic feeling of the original. The more pity his general 
selections are so timorous. 


A Dose ot Comtism. 

Human Nature and Morals, according to Auguste Comte. 

By John K. Ingram, LL.D. (Black. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Thebe is a great deal in a name, in spite of the unalterable 
odour of the rose, and in reading Dr. Ingram’s mildly 
luminous pages we feel that it was a pity that Comte 
selected the word Positivism instead of Relativism as a title 
for his philosophy. “ Tout est relatif," he says; “ wild la xeule 
proposition absolue.” That is a remark of extraordinary 
value; it drives the nail through all dogmas and super¬ 
stitions, and especially that which is popularly called 
positive in judgment and opinion. 

Yet Positivism—though it make that announcement— 
cannot drive in the aforesaid sacrificial nail without a twinge 
of conscience; for it substitutes hypothesis for dogma. It 
sniffs, for instance, at Gall’s localisation of the faculties, 
but localises eighteen of its own; and, according to Dr. 
Ingram, it seems to be highly important that the intending 
Positivist should master Comte’s phrenological chart. 

The subordination of private individuality to the weal of 
the collective ego called Humanity—this, in one sentence, 
is Positivism in practice. It is a sentence that could be 
written on a half-sheet of note paper. But that, one 
surmises, would not suit your philosopher, who must be 
pedestailed on.a book. Hence Positivism stands at the 
very least on the three volumes of Miss Martineau’s 
abridged and adapted translation of Comte’s magnum opus. 
It classifies the sciences and holds inquests over words. 

“ Je suis fou de claires paroles,” wrote Verlaine. “J’adore 
la Croix sans sgmboles.” The passion for clearness means, 
however, a host of words, and with the host comes, with or 
without symbols, the pathetic obscurity into which all 
systematic philosophers retire. There is such a thing as 
the attempt to talk oneself into inspiration. 

That Positivism has attempted to talk itself into inspira¬ 
tion even a short book like Dr. Ingram’s unconsciously 
demonstrates. Yet is he the mouthpiece of several wise 
things. The Positivist, it appears, “ is neither an optimist 
nor a pessimist, but a ‘ meliorist ’ ” wishing “ for such a 
gradual progress as shall be * the development of order.’ 
For the regeneration of society to which he looks forward, 
sentiments and opinions, in his view, must come first, then 
habits of action, and lastly institutions, which may be pre¬ 
maturely, as well as too tardily, created.” Materialism, we 
are told, “consists in denying or overlooking” the fact 
that each advanced science requires, in addition to con¬ 
clusions borrowed from “ the preceding and simpler ” 
sciences, “ independent inductions of its own which give it 
its individual character.” Materialism is a word used so 
unintelligently in current parlance that it is well to be 
provided with a meaning for it, even if it thereby lose 
some of its force as religious invective. 

An examination of Butler and a retort on Huxley give 
Dr. Ingram’s book a suspicion of the flavour of a Comtist 
magazine, but we believe that it succeeds, despite its 
fluidity, in placing before us as much as need be known of 
the 'elaborate structure which the first High Priest of 
Humanity was still building when he died. 


Other New Books. 

The Story of the Khedivate. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
(Rivingtons. 16s.) 

The Story of the Khedivate is really a history of the incep¬ 
tion, progress, and establishment of British control in 
Esrypt. For this purpose it was necessary to trace the 
origin of the conditions which ultimately necessitated and 
set in train that control : wherefore Professor Dicey begins 
his ” Story ” with the advent in Egypt of Mahomet Ali, the 
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great Viceroy from whom the Khedives are descended, and, 
dealing briefly with his career and those of his two imme¬ 
diate successors, begins his detailed narrative with the 
reign of Ismail, who sowed" the wind of which the Arabi 
revolt and all the other concurrent troubles were the whirl¬ 
wind. Few men could be better qualified to write the book 
than Professor Dioey. Not only is he a distinguished 
writer, but he has maintained a close connection with 
Egypt and Egyptian affairs for many years, while his 
visits to the country have been numerous. “ I can say with 
truth,” he observes in his preface. “ that there is scarcely 
any man of note in Egypt throughout the last three decades 
with whom I have not had more or less intimate personal 
relations.” He takes his own views of matters—which are 
not always those of the man at home—and can speak of 
many much-canvassed events with the intimacy of personal 
knowledge. Recording the reckless extravagance of Ismail 
and its ruinous effects, he yet points out the benefits which 
Egypt indirectly derived from his acts. He by no means 
shares the general belief in the practical capacity of Gordon 
as a heaven-sent administrator, and thinks that his appoint¬ 
ment was a mistake, even had he been adequately backed 
by the English Government. A propus of this he tells a 
story of Beaeonsfield. When Gordon was on his way to 
Khartoum, Beaeonsfield was asked by a gentleman at 
dinner what he thought of the appointment. He replied 
that he once thought of sending Gordon to Turkey on a 
private mission; but the memorandum on the subject of 
the mission which Gordon (by request) sent in to him 
appeared to him the work of a madman, and he altered 
his mind. “ After all,” said the gentleman, “ Gordon is a 
good man.” " I hate good men,” rejoined the author of 
Coningsby, and dropped the conversation. Of Nubar, on 
the other hand, Professor Dioey thinks highly ; and be¬ 
lieves that his ideal was a veiled English administration 
through native officials, somewhat after the manner of t.'ie 
Indian native states. Altogether, this is an interesting 
and valuable book. 


Denmark , Past and Present. By A. Margaret Thomas. 

(Treherne. 6s. net.) 

This is a survey of Denmark, its principal cities, its 
manners and customs, and so forth; partly on the lines of 
an expanded guide-book, partly in the manner of a traveller 
writing from personal experience. It cannot be said that 
Mrs. (or Miss) Thomas has the art of rendering her infor¬ 
mation interesting. It is veiy careful, very minute, 
severely practical and dry-as-dust. Not often does one 
get a touch such as that regarding the reluctance of the 
Jutland peasant to answer any question straightforwardly. 
He is asked how far it is to Karup, and the dialogue pro¬ 
ceeds thus: 

“Wha—a—t, Karup?” 

" Yes, Karup,” continues the traveller. 

“ Are you Koine to Karup ? ” he asks. 

" Yes ; is it far? ” 

"Wh—a—t? Ye—s.” 

“ Is it verv far? ” 

“ Ye—s— 

"How far? Half a mile?” 

"Half a mile? Ye—s.” 

“Is it further? Three-quarters of a mile?” 

“Three-quarters? Ye—s.” 

"Is it more than a mile, then?” 

“ Wh—t ? ” 

“Is it more than a mile?" 

“More then a mile? N—o.” 

“ Only a mile, then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

This last “ yes ”is uttered more quickly than the others, 
and a kind of grin passes over the peasant’s face, for 
light has at last broken in on him, and he feels a sense 
of satisfaction that the questioned has found words to 
express his own thought. 


At the end of the book is a brief view of Danish literature, 
ancient and modem, which may be useful to the traveller 
after the same fashion as the artistic information usually 
thrown in with Italian guide-books. It is not uninterest¬ 
ing, but it is a pity the author did not adopt prose as the 
medium of the translations with which it is freely inter¬ 
spersed. Her metrical renderings are terrible. Here are 
a couple of stanzas from a ballad : 

He knocks at the door with his coffin, 
he lied not a skin ; 

“ Stand thou up, thou proud Elselille, 
let thy lover true in.” 

Then out Bpoke maiden Elselille, 
t' weep she did begin ; 

“ If thou can’st Jesu’s name utter, 
so cometh thou in.” 

We fear it is not the printer who is responsible for the 
grammar of the last line, judging from the character of 
these versions as a whole. The author was ill-advised to 
insert them. 


A Short History of the British in India. By A. D. Innes’ 

(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The contents of this book hardly correspond with the title. 
The British have now been in India for about three cen¬ 
turies. With regard to the first century-and-a-half, Mr. 
Innes deals more than adequately with the native rulers, 
while only a few pages are devoted to the rise and growth 
of English influence and Indian “ factories.” The 
volume, we are told in the preface, will trace “the de¬ 
velopment of the British Supremacy out of the Tenancy 
of a Trading Company” (the capitals are not ours). 
Yet that trade which occasioned the long, romantic 
struggle for the possession of India, and which was the 
dominating object of the East India Company, is hardly 
mentioned. The interesting story of the foundation of 
the great Chartered Company, and of the causes that led 
to its foundation, are slurred over, and we find only this 
bald statement of an event of the highest importance to 
both England and India: “ In 1599 an association was 
formed in London for Eastern trade, which was incor¬ 
porated by Charter in the following year, with exclusive 
rights.” The publication in recent years of the early 
reeprds of the Company has supplied ample material for 
a proper account of the first years of British Indian 
trade. The growth of the settlements, and particularly 
the development of the government of the Presidency 
towns, demanded a tolerably full treatment. But if, as 
Mr. Innes implies in his preface, the volume is designed 
to be of practical use to those responsible for governing 
India, he ought, above all, to have given a full chronicle 
of the last forty-three years, during which India has 
been under the rule of the Crown. This is by far the 
most important period of “ the British in India ”; yet 
Mr. Innes has simply omitted it. 

The volume’, then, is to all intents and purposes a history 
of the British in India from the time of the great struggle 
between the English and the French down to the time 
when the political functions of the East India Company 
were transferred to the Crown. Those who desire a know¬ 
ledge of the interesting events crowded within these 112 
years or so may read Mr. Innes’s book with advantage. 
In spite of defects of proportion and co-ordination, his 
narrative flows with ease and clearness, and he supplies as 
much as the ordinary reader is likely to require. Perhaps 
he devotes too much space to fighting; but, at least, he has 
the capacity of describing battles vigorously and vividly. 
Moreover, he shows a real grasp of the complicated and 
ever-changing relations between the rising British power 
and the various native princes. His account of the Pun- 
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jab campaigns is excellent, and so is his treatment of 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy and of the events leading up to the 
Mutiny. Although, then, the volume is not what it pro¬ 
fesses to be, we can recommend it to all those who desire 
a concise description of the series of struggles by which 
the East India Company acquired vast territories, and 
maintained them down to its abolition in 1858. The maps, 
index, list of authorities, etc., will be found useful. 


Pick-me-ups. By Natlianiel Gubbins. (Long. 3s. 6d.) 
—the very title is like a breath of the Strand. And the 
style! A solicitor’s clerk is called “ a student of Black- 
stone,” a billiard-table ‘‘the board of green cloth,” 
and business is ‘‘ as dull as grey shirtings.” We are on 
many racecourses. At Stock bridge, “ in the presence of 
lovely womeu, and not too many brave men, you can loll 
about at your ease and back your fancy, with the abode 
of Thomas Cannon, where you can get eleemosynary re- 
fresliment, within easy reach.” But some of the slang in 
this book will repay study. “ A lot of cuff-shooting ama¬ 
teurs ” is a description of amateur actors of a certain type. 
We hope that we know a good phrase. 

Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban’s Life and Deeds of Earl 
Roberts (Caxton Publishing Company), which we noticed 
on the appearance of its first volume, is now completed by 
the publication of its fourth. This volume includes the 
story of Lord Roberts's participation in the Boer War. 
There has been no flagging in the illustrating of the work, 
which is handsome and interesting throughout. 

A small and cheaper edition of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s excel¬ 
lent Book of Verses for Children' is issued by Mr. Grant 
Richards (at 2s. 6d), with a view, we understand, to its 
adoption as a “ reader ” in schools. But there is nothing 
of the school-book about the volume, which’ many readers 
may prefer to the more expensive and heavier form. The 
same publisher adds Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley (Is. net) 
to the “ World’s Classics ” series. 

A dull, tiresome, well-written book.” Such was 
Thackeray’s own judgment of Esmond in a despondent 
mood. But in New York, on a snowy day, he held up a 
copy of Esmond to J. T. Fields, saying: “Here is the very 
best I couid do, and I am carrying it to Prescott as a reward 
of merit for having given me my first dinner in America. 

1 stand by this book, and am willing to leave it where I 
go as my card.” These and other Esmondiana are set 
forth in the bibliographical introduction to Messrs. Dent’s 
dainty edition of the story in two volumes, forming part of 
the “ Works ” now in progress. 


Fiction. 

Gentleman Garnet. By Harry B. Vogel. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Behold once more our childhood's friend, the noble-hearted 
high-souled bandit. " Despite his tanned skin and rugged 
appearance, he was distinctly a handsome man, with that 
peculiar and indescribable something which . . . . 

suggested . . . that he had once been a gentleman.” 

At this moment of his introduction to the reader he is an 
"assigned” convict ; for this is a story of Tasmania in tho 
early days of the Queen. On tho other hand, Lieutenant 
Austin, who “ might have been seen ” walking rapidly 
down Macquarie Street, Hobart- Town, on the day when the 
story opens. “ at a glance might have been considered 
handseme. only that the eyes were set too close to each 
other, and. lacked the steady open look of a man whom 
men or women would instinctively trust.” Besides, his 
mouth was “thin and compressed,” and when he smiled 
"the row of glistening teeth gleamed in their thin scarlet 
setting.” At such odds he could hardly hope to hold the 
reader’s sympathy against Garnet, even if the early chap¬ 
ters did not contain a rather disgusting description of the 


cruelty with which he exercised his authority upon the 
miserable gangs under his charge. Garnet, with two other 
victims of indiscriminate severity, is presently upon the 
road, and their adventures are strung together into a yam 
that, in spite of the crudity of the author’s style and the 
triteness of his method, does carry the reader along. At 
no point does it touch reality, but the adventures, of 
which “ Hands up ” invariably notifies the crucial moment, 
are contrived with ingenuity ; also Mr. Vogel gives the 
impression of one who knows the ground. By way of 
contrast with the gentlemanly hero Wingy Nolans, “a 
cockney, a waif and stray of the great metropolis,” provides 
comic relief of a conventional kind. As a book for boys 
Gentl-eman Garnet may be safely recommended ; for though 
the hero is outside the pale of the law, he is morally justi¬ 
fied against it at every turn, and his soul is as simple and 
spotless as a cricketing curate’s. 


A Dream of Freedom. By Hume Nisbet. (White. 6s.) 

In a preface of which the tone is not without tact, Mr. 
Nisbet mentions that he has written much, and, speaking 
of the critics, he says:—“I should like them, in their 
modesty, to consider the composition of forty romances, 
with an average of five important characters to each. 
That is two hundred men and women created and 
presented, with their peculiarities, and with sufficient 
vitality to arrest and retain the interest of the reader. 
They may be improbable to many, yet still, if, while you 
read, they live and play their parts, would not this be a 
fair test of the author’s capabilities in his line of art ? ” 
Mr. Nisbet then formulates a complaint against the critics, 
who “almost universally ignore or belittle the gifts of 
authors, to peck at weaknesses of prosody, slipshod syntax, 
or faulty punctuation.” This is a gross exaggeration. 
Not one fiction-reviewer in ten ever refers to prosody, 
syntax, or punctuation. The habit of the average reviewer 
is to allow literary peccadilloes to pass in a too benevolent 
silence. We admit, however, that some reviewers are 
inclined to trifle with details while ignoring the crucial 
question of a novelist’s creative power. In asserting that 
he has “created” two hundred characters, in speaking 
about their “ vitality,” Mr. Nisbet, of course, begs the 
whole question. If he has indeed achieved the act of 
creation, then his grammatical sins are as dust in the 
balance. But if he has not, then his argument that he 
studied the world instead of grammar, and his apparent 
belief that Shakespeare was greater than Ben Jonson 
because Shakespeare “ starved round Druty Lane,” while 
Ben went to College', are rather worse than futile. 

The present romance has to do with the ascetic 
communal colony of Cosme in Paraguay (now, we believe, 
dissolved). Mr. Nisbet calls it New Sparta. The narrative 
is quite equal to Mr. Nisbet's average. Amid all its 
conventionality and sentimentality, it discloses a passionate 
enthusiasm for ideals. But we venture to think that the 
book fails in conviction. Turning to a purely technical 
point, we should have thought that, out of the experience 
of forty romances, Mr. Nisbet would have learnt the 
unwisdom of introducing a series of characters by set 
descriptions of each in turn, as he does in Chapter Ill. 
Such a process is almost always tedious and ineffective, 
and it was rightly condemned by the late Sir Walter 
Besant (who did know his business) in his lecture on “ The 
Art of Fiction.” 


A Heroine from Finland. By Paul At aineuiann. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Local information does not always mean local colour. 
There is an immense amount of local information in .4 
Heroine from Finland, for instance : but there is praeti- 
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cally no local colour. We are told a great deal about 
Finnish houses, Finnish customs, Finnish superstitions, 
Finnish fpod—especially Finnish food—yet, at tiie end of 
it all, we know no more about Finland than we might have 
gathered with industry from a guide-book, a grammar, and 
a dictionary. The artist’s touch, that can transform what 
everybody knows into what one person has understood, is 
wanting throughout; and the action of A Heroine, from 
Finland might have passed in Kensington Gardens, for all 
the impression it leaves upon us of any place less ordinary. 
Here is a specimen, chosen at random, of the endless un¬ 
necessary descriptions that stifle the action of the story : 

Facing the door as one entered was another glass door, 
leading to the west verandah, and to the right of that two 
windows, their sills filled with flowers. Between the 
windows was a large round table, holding a lamp, books, 
and a work-box. On each side were two, deep, old- 
fashioned couches, upholstered, like all the rest of the 
furniture, in a scarlet brocade of the last century. In 
the right comer stood the grand piano, behind which there 
was another window ; on the opposite side one could 
just get a glimpse of the drawing-room between the half¬ 
open folding doors. Against the left wall was an immense 
old Empire sofa, capable of holding a dozen occupants. 
The framework was in white, picked out with gold, &e., 
&c., &c. 

Besides these detailed accounts, which would do justice 
to a house-agent’s catalogue, there are numberless descrip¬ 
tions of scenes that have no bearinc whatever upon the 
plot, of people who drop out of the story as suddenly and 
as unreasonably as they came into it, of customs and pecu¬ 
liarities that would only be interesting if they affected ihe 
narrative in any way. Nearly one-fourth of the book is 
given up to an account of the Tsar’s Coronation, which has 
nothing to do with the story at all, except that it serves to 
introduce the hero; while the heroine never appears until 
the ceremony is over and the scene has shifted to Finland. 
The real human interest of the story, which centres round 
the love of Count Rustoff for Ingrid, has to struggle as it 
may through the maze of dull and intricate detail that 
chokes it—and the struggle is one that does not interest- 
the reader. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Hound ok the Baskervilles. Bt A. Conan Doyle. 

This is the veiy latest adventure of Sherlock Holmes. It 
fills 358 pages, is divided into fifteen chapters, and is em¬ 
bellished by sixteen illustrations. Mr. Holmes comes 
through his last adventure smiling. His final words are : 
“ And now, my dear Watson, we have had some weeks of 
severe work, and for one evening, I think, we may turn 
our thoughts into more pleasant channels. I have a box 
for ‘ Les Huguenots.’ Have you heard the De Reszkes ? 
Might I trouble you, then, to be ready in half-an-hour, 
and we can stop at Marconi’s for a little dinner on the 
way 1 ” (Newnes. 6 s.) 

Lost Puopbkty. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Mr. Ridge is always cheerful and amusing, and lie is <|uite 
himself in this story of the adventures of a foundling waif, 
who through many troubles finds her way to peace and 
happiness. She was discovered by William Neale, porter, 
enclosed in a basket in an empty third. " I called the 
attention of the Inspector to the fact,'' added William 
Neale, in his report, “ and he said, ‘Take it to the L.P.O.’ 
I done this, and there it were found to contain a Child.” 
From a reference to some ecstatic youths imitating The 
Great Vance we gather that the period of the story is before 
the reign of Dan Leno. (Methuen. 6 s.) 


A Book of Stories. By G. S. Street. 

There are seven. “ Two Sorts of Life,” the longest, 
appears for the first time. Of the others, Mr. Street says, 
in a prefatory note: “ I have gone over the product of 
some seven years—lean ones, I fear, of occasional story¬ 
writing, and have selected what it will please me, and what 
I hope it may please a few other people, to have in the 
form of a book.” (Constable. 6s.) 

The Story of a Mother. By Jane Helen Findlatbr. 

A characteristic tale by the author of The Green Graves 
of Balgotcrie. The opening chapter introduces us to the 
Rev. John Hoseason, of the old manse of Carradale, in the 
year 1813, and to his son Zachary, who dreaded his father 
too much to feel great affection for him. Those who like 
sad stories, told reticently, will like this story of Zachary, 
his mother, and Eppie. (Nisbet. 6s.) 

Michael Ferribr. By E. Frances Poynter. 

The story of a young poet who loves and is beloved by 
Helen Umfraville. He was “ slenderly built, with finely- 
shaped hands, features slightly aquiline, and dark eyes of 
great brilliancy.” In a moment of frenzy he kills, half 
by accident, the man who attempts to stand between them. 
The girl sees her lover’s trouble, questions him, and the 
turning-point of the book is the scene when he confesses, 
and she takes the decision that to her seems right. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

A Heart of Flame. By C. F. Embree. 

A story of Mexico, turning on the craft and crime of a 
priest. The heroine is Ramoncita, who is pictured in the 
frontispiece with black eyes, very black hair, and wearing a 
very, very large black hat. Complications follow from the 
priestly roguery, but the tale ends on a note of peace, and 
we are asked to realise the pale face of the moon fainting 
in the useless competition with the day. “ And, lying still 
in his arms, she [Ramoncita] sang, a little softly : ‘ See, the 
white moon shines on high.’ ” (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Slow Awakening. By Edith G. Wheelwright. 

A modem story containing a deal of music affairs, of 
the heart, troubles, sorrow, and an awakening. “ I cannot 
overlook that barrier,” said the noble Eleanor to the 
erring Beatrice ; “ I would not even have you unconscious 
of it. To live nobly in spite of it shall be your aim.” The 
story opens at Hampstead, and introduces us to a gentleman 
making a call. To pass the time he plays “ Lohengrin." 
His hostess enters. He plays on. He mentions the name 
of Wagner^ “ Who is Wagner ? ” asked Beatrice. 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

Elma Trevor. By Florence Darnley and R. L. Hodgson. 

Elma married the wrong man,.and she experienced that 
persistency of trouble which is the lot of nice heroines 
in fiction. But she endured to the end, and the right man 
was right there. “So . . . she came to him! Amid 
the singing birds and golden lilies, the light of a brave, 
true love shining in her eyes—the peace of a battle fought 
and won resting on her soul.” The story is prettily 
written, and at the beginning ol each chapter is a “ great 
thought.” Browning is the favourite. (Constable. 6s.) 

Mazeppa. By Fred Whishaw 

Mazeppa was a man, or rather, in the author’s words, 
“ half man and half devil.” He was hated by most men 
and adored by many women, and he was also brave 
as well as cowardly, fascinating yet repulsive. There is 
much about him and young Chelminsky in this romantic 
story. At one time they were pages together at the Court 
of John Casimir of Poland. “ Neither Mazeppa nor I 
were popular among the Polish youths at Court, though I 
may say that the ladies were less disposed to cavil at us.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 
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The King of Worldlings. 

Not one of Macaulay’s severe judgments is more need¬ 
lessly unkind than his elaborate and rhetorical portrait 
of Horace Walpole. As it had pleased him to account for 
the success of Boswell by calling him a fool, so he chose 
to account for the success of Walpole by painting him as 
a breathing budget of Wardour Street whims and boudoir 
vanities. But rhetoric like Macaulay’s is rather out of 
place when it is applied to the examination of a subject 
warm and delicate as a man’s character. It is impossible 
not to feel that the operator is thinking more of the grace¬ 
ful poising and manipulation of his microscope than of the 
hapless object beneath it. 

Macaulay assumed that because Horace Walpole was 
the son of a Prime Minister and was interested in politics, 
therefore he ought to have been a strenuous politician 
before ell else. He seems to allow him no other bent 
or role. This enables him to attack Walpole’s elegant 
hobbies as a waste of time, although in another man, and in 
another pose of observation, he would assuredly have found 
them admirable. There was, of course, enough of truth 
in Macaulay’s view' to give his periods something of the 
resonance of conviction; Walpole could indeed be called 
a sublime pettifogger by nature. And so Macaulay 
easily pleases the literary schoolboy and the oratorical 
undergraduate by declaring that serious business was a 
trifle to him, and trifles were his serious business ; that 
from the procuring of rare engravings, the matching of 
odd gauntlets, and the laying out of a maze of walks within 
five acres of ground he turned to politics as to an amuse¬ 
ment. ' “After the labours of the print-shop and the 
auction-room, he unbent his mind in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Then, having indulged in the recreation of making 
laws and voting millions, he returned to more important 
pursuits, to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s 
red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last 
sea-fight, and the spur which King William struck into 
the flank of SorreL” 

There is no denying the rhetoric ; it keeps its rhythmic 
spell. If you go hay-making among a great man’s in¬ 
consistencies you are sure of an effect.—“ He played in¬ 
numerable parts, and over-acted them all. When he talked 
misanthropy he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked 
philanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable distance. 
He scoffed at courts, and kept a chronicle of their most 
trifling scandal ; at society, and was blown about by its 
slightest veerings of opinion ; at literary fame,, and left 
fair copies of his private letters, with copious notes, to be 
published after his decease; at rank, and never for a 
moment forgot.that he was an Honourable ; at the practice 
of entail, and taxed the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie 
up his villa in the strictest settlement.” 

Brilliant juxtapositions like these must impress young 
minds as they impressed tfieir first astonished readers; 
but it is certain that their moral effect- is disintegrated 
by time and by a moderate knowledge of human nature. 


These architectonic characterisations rarely go home; 
they do not ingratiate assent. Even, if they indicate 
the truth one wants that truth stated differently. And, 
indeed, Macaulay has been answered; his anti-Hora- 
tianism has been accounted for very prettily by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Macaulay, it is needless to say, was not blind to 
Walpole’s real value, or so self-stultifying as to affect a 
blindness. Just as he crowns Boswell with a fool’s cap 
and then tells us that Homer was not more decidedly the 
first of heroic poets than Boswell is the first of biographers; 
so, having laughed unmercifully at Walpole as a social 
fribble and an intellectual coxcomb, he is quite ready to 
investigate the “ irresistible charm ” of his writings. 

Of those writings a new instalment has just been given 
to the world. We have not by us the references which 
would enable us to show how the Walpolian springs of 
gossip have again and again seemed exhaust, and have as 
regularly yielded more of their sparkling chalybeate. 
Peter Cunningham’s great river-head, ini nine volumes, 
has seen many a streamlet since; and it is impossible to say 
how many score, nay hundreds, of Walpole’s unpublished 
letters are hidden in great country houses, to be added 
one day to the two thousand and more in print. Even from 
the nearest family sources the tributary streams still 
flow, for the thirty new Letters* which Sir Spencer Wal¬ 
pole has just published reach us through the great grand¬ 
son, the Hon. Thomas Walpole, who was Horace Walpole's 
cousin. To this Thomas Walpole and to his son, another 
Thomas, these new letters are addressed. The 1 little 
volume charms by its brevity, by its air of being one more 
choice and chance nosegay fromi the gardens of Straw¬ 
berry Hill. 

The delicate frontispiece reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s pencil drawing of Horace’s head is equal to a 
whole biographical introduction. A more speaking por¬ 
trait of the slight order we do not know. It is a portrait 
that makes biography seem but a secondary communica¬ 
tion of Walpole’s character. Here, undrilled into periods 
and undivided by stiff verbal distinctions, the man’s many 
qualities may be seen in fusion, and may be divined 
separately. The air of graceful alertness chastened by 
rank is dominant. One sees, too, very plainly Walpole’s 
sleepless consideration for his own credit and figure in the 
world, his prudent class timidities, his never-abandoned 
fortresses of self-conceit. A face that, with all its fineness, 
lends probable truth to Macaulay's opinion that the works 
of such a man must be “destitute of every charm which 
is derived from elevation, or from tenderness of senti¬ 
ment.” 

For elevation and tenderness are just the charming 
qualities that are no part of the abundant charm of 
Walpole. Not to recover his faith in elevation and ten¬ 
derness would a man hang this portrait in his sight. But 
to recover his interest in life; to revive his good opinion 
of the world as an amusing theatre of action and plot; 
to be reminded that in this melancholy vale witty things 
are said, gems are cut with exquisite art-, and beautiful 
pictures are to be had by the -highest bidder ; to drown the 
obsessions of the future in the curiosities of the present ; 
in a word, to be cheered without the aid of Heaven—a 
man would look long into such a face and such a life as 
Horace Wa I [tide's. 

The Letters before us make few factual additions to our 
knowledge of their author. Their matter is old matter, and 
their statements and sentiments could all, we think, be 
identified in Letters already known. If, in the absence 
from our side of the great collections of Walpole’s Letters 
we can discern any new trait or new accentuation of an 
old trait, it is that in these letters Walpole's affection for 
Madame du Deffand takes a rather warmer colour than 


* Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by Sir Spencer 
Walpole, (Lotigraans) 
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we remember. Several of these new letters are the 
receptaelee of Walpole’s concern for her in her last illness 
and his grief at her death. The first feeling takes the odd 
rorm of repeated and earnest recommendations of James’s 
powders for the relief, nay, the snatching from Death, of 
his old friend. But Walpole, writing from Strawberry 
Hill, is in a poor position to procure the administration of 
James’s powders to a dying aristocrat in Paris. The 
remedy was undoubtedly a most effective one, and the 
memory of Dr. James is venerable. (By chance Dr. John¬ 
son embalms it in the same passage in which he immortalises 
in a phrase the genius of Garrick.) On September 6, 
1780, Walpole writes to his cousin, who is in Paris, and in 
touch with Madame du Deffand: “ I must send this to 
town to-morrow morning, though I have had no more 
letters. I don’t know that I cou’d, but my impatience and 
uneasiness increase every hour. Wou’d it be impossible 
to give James’s powder? if it were but five or six grains? 

I left some with her, and I conclude you have soma I 
wou’d give the universe to have her try it.” A fortnight 
later it is: “I shall dread every post. I know how much 
her great age and weakness are ngainst her. Yet I should 
hope, if she had taken James’s powder; tho’ I did not 
press it so much as I wished to do, because I am at a dis¬ 
tance, and cannot be a perfect judge.” Dr. Bouvart, who 
had his hand on the aged lady’s pulse, was of opinion that 
a James’s powder, by oausing her to vomit, would accele¬ 
rate her departure. Walpole, really moved by the situa¬ 
tion, calls this “the cruel obstinacy of Bouvart's argu¬ 
ments,” and adds, with a mingling of foolishness and 
point: “ Can I help suspecting that he thinks that 

she shall be longer dying, and that he shall have a tew 
more fees? How I abhor all Professions!” 

Finally, the lady, who tried in vain to be pious in her last 
years (she told her priest he might attend her if he asked 
no questions and expected no confessions) left the world— 
her septuagenarian passion for W'alpole bright to the last. 
In acknowledging the news, “ after twelve days in the 
most cruel suspense,” Walpole wrote: 

Complain I must not; I had been happy in her living 
longer than cou’d be expected; & my dread of her 
becoming deaf had constantly mixed anxiety with the 
satisfaction of preserving her. With these reflections I 
endeavour to console myself; & yet, & tho’ pre¬ 

pared as I was by your foresight, I was greatly shocked 
at the sight of Wiart’s black wax, & the melancholy 
contents. Bouvart’s refusal of James’ Powder, I own, 
has much contributed to the impression, & I cannot 
forgive it, tho’ most probably it would not have saved 
her. 

Some of the letters which follow are concerned with Wal¬ 
pole’s efforts to get her friend’s bequests to him of her 
papers and her lap-dog carried out, efforts which led to his 
forming a very poor opinion of the Prince of Beauvau, 
Madame du Deffaud’s tardy executor, who would have 
every letter copied before it went to Waljxile. “ Of the 
Prince of Beauvau, 1 am to hear no more. I shou’d blush 
if I had executed my dear old Friend’s will no better than 
he has! Her poor little dog has all my care. I am happy 
the Prince did not want the copy of him, for then I should 
never have seen the original." 

In others of these Letters we witness Walpole’s gradual 
leave-taking of a world in which he was to live eighty 
years. Again and again the sunset light falls on the 
pages of the old courtier, beau, wit, gossiper, collector, 
architect, landscapist, and " gc*neralissimo of all bachelors.” 
It has been well said by a Quarterly Reviewer that from 
these last letters we may derive a useful lessor, by “ con¬ 
sidering this man of the world, full of information and 
vivacity, stretched on a sick bed, and apprehending all 
the tedious languor of helpless decrepitude and deserted 
solitude.” Expressions of his sense of mortality alter¬ 
nate with his surviving and reviving interest in affairs. 


The fund of wit and satire gives out only with life. On 
Lady Day, 1781, he writes: “A moppet in Grosvenor 
Square has conceived hopes from this rising storm which 
are about as well founded as any of his pretensions have 
ever been.” The “ moppet in Grosvenor Square ” is Lord 
Rockingham,. But again he writes: “ It would be idle in 
me, whose life is drawn to the dregs, to busy myself with 
speculations or future scenes of which I shall probably 
have but a glimpse.” And again, in a passage of charac¬ 
teristic charm and playfulness : 

I thank you for your inquiries after my health. I am 
free from pain & content. I did not, at past seventy- 
four, expect to recover, I ought rather to say, gain 
strength, of which mighty little was ever my lot. . . . 

I shou’d be still more in the wrong to trust to amend¬ 
ment from fine weather. If I turn to the left, I see my 
hay yonder soaking under the rain : & on the right I 
have a good fire. Tis pity we ever imported from the 
Continent ideas of summer. Nature gave us coal mines 
in lieu of it, & beautifull verdure, which is inconsistent 
with it, so that an observation I made forty years ago is 
most true : that this country exhibits the most beautifull 
landscapes in the world, when they are framed and, glazed ; 
that is, when you look at them thro’ the window. 
Somewhat as he liked to look at-Nature—through a window 
—Walpole had looked all his life at the world of men. Never 
was such an untiring and talkative watcher. Never did a 
man know more about his own age or convey more of his 
knowledge to the next. Let us end in peace with Macaulay, 
who well defined the “ irresistible charm ” of Walpole aa 
his unrivalled power to entertain without exoiting the 
reader. 


Flaubert in the Fields and on 
the Shore. 

“ You will find it like an auctioneer’s catalogue,” said the 
friend who first lent me Flaubert’s Par lex Champs et par 
lex Crerex ; “ but,” he added, “ I liave never read it.” I 
was not inclined to trust his forecast. Nevertheless, I 
could not but wonder, after a long acquaintance with his 
letters and fiction, what would be the great novelist’s de¬ 
portment in the fields and on the shore. Flaubert. had 
often seemed to me to be misrepresented. People found 
a repulsive coldness in his patient genius for style. I 
could not agree. He seemed to me a voluptuary in every 
department of life. In literary taste especially he was a 
voluptuary. He cries out on the insipid decorations cf 
the Empire at the Castle of Amboise: lie speaks enthusias¬ 
tically of youthful limbs “ writhing in impatience ” as 
they dress after the bath. In just the same way lie 
execrates “ that, false good taste that, is worse than bad 
taste,” and rejoices over the repetition of “ several mighty 
versts ” or “ the spontaneous pleasure at finding Borne 
phrase in clear relief in an old book.” Indeed, he has no 
canons save the canons of pleasure. It. was, therefore, 
certain that he would be a voluptuary afield, for in no 
point is the personal element of greater importance than 
in the view of Nature. Nobody has quite the same thing 
to say of it as the rest. On the other .hand, in nothing 
else is the influence of tradition so strong. Thus, in our 
century, there is a mass of descriptive prose and verse 
that tends inevitably to colour the sentiments of great 
and small. 

I, therefore, expected to find a great deal cf Flaubert 
the voluptuary and a great deal of the nineteenth century 
in Par les Champs. 

Par les Champs , being a somewhat disconnected series 
of magazine articles, largely archaslogical, we must not 
expect from it an orderly confession of faith. But here is 
a very typical note: 
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“ Let me have air! Let me have more ample verge 1 . . . 
At least, fill with the perfume of all the winds our nostrils, 
let my eyes travel free to the horizon at every hand 1” 
When he is free, his outdoor thoughts are—of men and 
“ what is greatest in them, the memory they leave behind ” 
—of Nature and “ tliat in which she is most charming, 
her encroachments so full of irony, and her eternal smile.” 

Nature’s irony! Of this, at least, he is always keenly 
aware. Nature’s perpetuity, prodigality, indifference, 
mechanic ebb and flow, whether hostile or not to his own 
mood, seem to him ironical, as if they were manifestations 
of a great Aristophanic power. In the ruins of Clisson, 
“ one is surprised, thrown into wonder,” he says, “ by the ( 
mingling of ruins and trees, the ruin setting off the verdant 
youth of the trees, and that verdure making the sadness 
of the ruin more sharp. Tins is, indeed, the sweet, eternal 
smile, the smile not to be put by, of Nature on the very 
skeleton of things.” Evidently the shock of coming into 
the fields is not altogether good for his nervous tempera¬ 
ment. He is visibly embarrassed. When he thinks of the 
mediaeval inmates of Clisson it is as men with more violent 
passions than ours; “ they had stronger hands, deeper 
chests.” This is, however, only the delusion of average 
romanticism. He who so despised middle-class emotion is 
enjoying it to the full. But he knew also the half-mental, 
half-physical exultation that is in the gift of Nature. 

“ It was the hour,” he writes, in the latter mood, “ when 
the sliadows are long. The rocks were vaster, the waves 
more green. One would have said also that the sky ex¬ 
panded, and that the whole face of Nature changed. 
. . . Lighter of foot than in the morning, we leapt and 

ran, without fatigue, without resistance; a bodily enthu¬ 
siasm carried us in spite of ourselves, and in our muscles 
we felt- a kind of tremor, full of a fine, strange volup¬ 
tuousness. ... By means of pervading ourselves with 
it, and entering into it, we also became Nature, were made 
one with it." 

The inevitable relapse followed, the lassitude and dis¬ 
content after all mere acquaintance with Nature. 

“ But- Man,” he says, on the next page, “ Man is only 
made to enjoy day by day a modicum of nourishment, of 
colour, sounds, sentiments, ideas.—-what passes the mean 
wearies him or intoxicates; it is the idiocy of the drunkard, 
the folly of one possessed. Ah! how small is our glass! 
Good heavens, how great our thirst!” 

A pleasure too great for his strained capacity seems to 
weary Flaubert when he is in the presence of Nature, as 
too much thought wearied Maurice de Guerin. Still, the 
voice that is continually crying in the wilderness always 
allured him. ‘For it is always a pleasure,” he remarks, 

“ It is always a pleasure, even when the country is plain, 
to go afield with another, fancy-free, walking in the her¬ 
bage, crossing hedges, leaping ditches, cutting down thistles 
with your stick, plucking leaves and ears of corn, going 
haphazard as thought suggests, as the feet- direct, without 
an ear to overhear, and with no sound of footsteps following 
yours, free as in a desert!” . 

He is full of delicate expressions, and subtle intimations 
expressed by an epithet or by the cadence of his exquisite 
sentences, resembling nobody except perhups Stevenson. 
Of the paths round Quimper, in central Brittany, he says: 
“ Errant paths made for sauntering reflections and for con¬ 
versations like arabesques.” 

Here and there in the volume is a landscape like no 
other ever drawn. For though Flaubert rarely achieves 
the “ thought in sense," the magical infusion of sentiment 
into a description, such as Keats has in “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
his very clearness helps to produce almost the same effect. 
But one always has a feeling that the thought is a littlo 
forced: it is not sufficiently interwoven with the rest, but 
comes at the end with the eternal note of sadness. Here 
is an example of the best: 


la winter nights, when the fox glides over the dry 
leaves, when tiles fall from the dovecots, when the rushes 
on the moor are swishing, when the beeches nod, and in 
the moonlight the wolf trots across the snow—seated 
alone by an expiring hearth, and listening to the wind 
barking in the long sonorous corridors, it would be sweet 
to be there, to bring up from the deeps of the heart its 
favourite despairs and its longest forgotten loves. 

Luckily, when he is in the fields Flaubert seldom 
moralises. He is full of sensations, and records them. 
He does not proselytise on behalf of Nature, a habit so 
common and so unpleasant. The least thing attracts and 
pleases him for its own sake: he dwells upon the swallows 
that flew in and out of the village church and drank the 
holy water at Pomelin. Out of doors he tends to ask, 
“ If there be people in the stars.” His “ return to Nature ” 
is not of the ordinary kind. For at times he really quits 
the world of ideas and sees and feels the world of Nature 
as it is. As a part of Nature he regards the beauty of a 
man—a bather newly risen from the sea. He is filled with 
admiration of the long golden hair of a man praying in 
the village church. Yet there is something Rousseauish 
in his attitude, as indeed there lias always been in those 
who have grown passionate over Nature. He cannot en¬ 
dure that the “ grandiose superabundance ” of Nature, as 
shown in trees, or cliffs, or human hair, should be lost. 
He ends his wanderings by the fields and the shore with 
a note very much like Thoreau’s, and seems with him to 
cry: 

And yonder still, in spite of history’s page, 

Linger the golden and the silver age. 

Here and there, too, is an odd echo of Rene, that most 
Rousseauish young man. The same rather peevish but 
exquisite note occurs on many pages. At Coinbourg he 
read Rene out of doors. 

“ Seated on the sward,” he says, “ at the foot of an oak, 
we read Rene. ... As the shadows fell upon the 
pages of the book the bitterness of the phrases over¬ 
whelmed us, and we gave ourselves up deliciously to some¬ 
thing inexplicably large, melancholy, and sweet. . . . 

“ The night was biack, silent as sleep. My burning 
torch played weird tricks in casting on the opposite wall 
my magnified silhouette. From time to time a silent 
flash of lightning came and dazzled my sight. 

“ I thought of the man who began life there, and filled 
half a century with the rumour of his grief.” 

E. T. 


A Literary Bookseller. 

To combine the callings of second-hand bookseller and 
literary man is almost the ideal state; and Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, of the Charing Cross Road, does it. Fortified by a 
considerable and curious knowledge of literature, he runs 
his eye, it would seem, narrowly over every volume and 
pamphlet that passes through his hands, prepared, if need 
be, to give laborious nights to its celebration in print, and 
write a poetical prologue to it into the bargain. On such 
terms the profession of bookseller becomes one of the most 
fascinating. So many of us have said at one time or 
another that if only we could keep our books we would be¬ 
come second-hand booksellers—on the principle of the Irish¬ 
man who did not object to vivisection so long as the animal 
was dead. And how often we have speculated on the 
struggle that must continually be waged between the book¬ 
seller moiety of the dealer’s temperament and the col¬ 
lector half. What a nice problem for decision—whether to 
take this volume home for the joy of possession, or to make 
five hundred per cent, on it! Mr. Dobell’s way is perhaps 
the perfect one. He buys the book for a song; makes a 
new book of it, to the enrichment of literature; and sells 
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the original at Sotheby’s for £63, to the enrichment of him¬ 
self. 

His last discovery, or the last that he has edited and 
published, is an earlier version of Goldsmith’s Traveller 
than that generally known. Not exactly a first draft, but 
au agglomeration of couplets, most of which were adopted 
later in The Traveller in different form. The first edition 
of The Traveller has the sub-title, A Prospect of Society* 
and that is the title of Mr. Dobell’s first draft. We say 
first draft for the sake of convenience, but that does not 
exactly describe these pages, which have no beginning and 
no end. Rather they resemble the performance, by the 
author’s and publisher’s friends, of a hastily constructed 
play tacked together from a novel to obtain the dramatic 
copyright; or the dummy copy of a paper that is entered 
at Stationers’ Hall for the same purpose. Comparing the 
two states of the poem, we see that sometimes Goldsmith’s 
first thought was better, sometimes worse. Mr. Dobell 
rightly points out that: 

An hundred villages in ruin fall 
is stronger than its later form: 

The smiling long-frequented village fall, 

while: 

And faintly fainter, fainter seems to go 

was, on the contrary, strengthened later (by Dr. Johnson) 
into: 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

We should be disposed to enter more fully into the study 
of the two texts if we thought more highly of The Traveller, 
but it has never been much of a favourite with us, never 
anything approaching The Deserted Village. As poetry it 
teems to us Goldsmith’s most frigid or least torrid efforts, 
and as a contribution to ethnology it is superficial. But 
(his view must not be held to detract from Mr. Dobell’s 
little book, which is a valuable piece of criticism, making 
every existing edition of Goldsmith incomplete for the 
moment. 

■ A Prospect of Society, in its new form, is dedicated very 
prettily to Mr. Dobson, who is Goldsmith’s best editor. We 
quote some lines: 

Yet though a Goldsmith we no more may view, 

I dare to say, my friend ! there shines in you 
Much of his fine humanity ; his clean 
Unjaundiced view of life: the outlook keen 
That with a sunny brightness gilds whate'er 
It looks upon, and ever findeth there 
The good that serves its grossness to redeem, 

And sees of light in deepest shade a gleam. 

You, too, though with a difference, possess 
His playful humour, void of bitterness ; 

You see, as he, men’s faults and follies, yet 
Do not their better qualities forget, 

And ever while you rally them you show 
Your raillery from sympathy doth flow. 

His patient art is yours likewise, which ne’er 
Doth time or thought upon your subject spare, 

Which rests not till to perfect form ’tis brought, 

A finished fabric from the loom of thought. 

Mr. Dobell’s activities seem just now to be in more than 
usual trim. He has recently discovered a number of un¬ 
known poems of Thomas Treherne, which are to be published 
directly with editorial comments from his pen ; he is also 
preparing, we learn from the advertisement pages of the 
present volume, a new book called Sidelights on, Charles 
iMinb, the result of much research in the old magazines and 
the acquisition of the papers of Thomas Manning; and Mr. 
Dobell, further, is about to issue his own poems under the 
title Rosemary and Pansies. Such competition must be 
seriously considered by our literary men pure and simple. 

* A Protpect of Socitty. By Oliver Gijldj-mith. Edited by rertram Dobell, 
and published by him. (2s. 6d. net.) 


We should not be surprised if the result were that over cer¬ 
tain second-hand book-shops in Chafing Cros8 Road will 

shortly be found the names of A-w L-g, A-^—n 

D-n, and E-d G-e. 


Music and Metre. 

The principle of Mr. Dabney’s book The Musical Basis 
of Verse (Longmans) is not new, admitting it were true. 
Sidney Lanier, the American poet, long since (as Mr. 
Dabney acknowledges in his preface) advocated the 
musical basis of verse, and the representation of metre 
by musical notation. Mr. Dabney is not satisfied 
with Lanier’s system in detail—the disagreement of 
doctors is nothing to the disagreement of prosodists— 
wherefore he brings the theory forward again with his 
own improvements. The basic analogy between metre 
and music had been put forward by at least one poet 
before Sidney Lanier, and poets need not Mr. Dabney to 
expound it to them. But it is another matter to erect 
such a borrowed analogy into a basic principle, and few 
poets are likely to cumber themselves with such a system. 
Similar analogies can be drawn between all the arts; but 
to carry them beyond their due illuminative use as analo¬ 
gies, to base one art on the principles and terminology of 
another, is the way to all confusion and misleading. 

It is true that the difference between metres with one 
unaccented syllable to the foot (iambic or trochaic) and 
metres with two unaccented syllables to the foot 
(anaptestic or dactylic) corresponds to the musical differ¬ 
ence between common and triple time. This analogy rests 
on the common use of accent in both music and verse. 
But the analogy based on this use has still closer applica¬ 
tion. Primary rhythm, in music, is the grouping of two, 
three, or more notes into a whole, called measure; of 
which the first part has an accent, the second no accent, or 
a weak one. (We condense the definition which the author 
quotes from Mr. Cornell.) Metre, says Mr. Dabney, should 
be measured from accent to accent. That such is the true 
integer of English metre has already been asserted by one 
poet; and we are willing to concede it. Now it is 
obvious that trochaic metre (an accented followed by an 
unaccented syllable) corresponds very well with two-four 
time in music, where there are two crotchets to the bar; 
the first accented, the sfecond unaccented. Iambic metre 
(an unaccented followed by an accented syllable) may also 
be brought under the same analogy, by regarding the 
unaccented first syllable as redundant (an anacrusis, in 
musical language), and counting from the accented 
syllable. In like fashion, dactyls and anapsests, with 
their two unaccented syllables to each accent, may be 
paralleled with musical rhythms having three quavers 
to the bar, the first accented, the other two unaccented. 
These analogies are real and interesting, showing an 
elementary community of principle between metre and 
certain aspects of music. It is, further, obviously possible 
to represent the structure of an iambic or trochaic line 
(following these analogies) by a line of crotchets, divided 
into bars of two each corresponding to what we usually 
call the “ feet ” of the line. And similarly with the triple 
metres, substituting three quavers for the two crotchets. 
Further we will not go into Mr. Dabney’s use of musical 
notation; because we shall question the utility of the 
whole procedure, which we have indicated sufficiently for 
an elementary comprehension. 

In passing, we may note the straits into which the 
author has already been brought by the determination to 
get an exact analogy. The initial unaccented syllable of 
iambic metre (the metre, for instance, of Paradise Lost) he 
is constrained to set aside as redundant, that he may get 
his analogy with music, where such an unaccented note is 
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an anacrusis. In other words, trochaic metre (beginning 
on the accented syllable) is the normal and typical metre, 
iambic is formed from it by prefixing a redundant syllable. 
But the first unaccented syllable is integrally necessary to 
iambic metre; and iambic metre is the normal, the natural 
measure of English verse—as is evident from its universal 
adoption for all. long poems, whether dramas, epics, or 
satires. It is trochaics which are alien and difficult in 
English poetry ; and it is trochaics which are formed from 
iambics by dropping the unaccented first syllable, not 
rice re r.vi. 

But this is by the way. Wliat, we desire to ask, is our 
gain in adopting this musical notation ? The principal 
and basic point which metre has in common with music 
(as Mr. Dabney shows) is the use of accent to emphasise 
measure. A cardinal point, therefore, in any system of 
verse-notation must be the indication of accent. If, then, 
musical notation indicated accent, there might be a reason 
for adapting it to verse. But accent is precisely the thiny 
which musical notation does not indicate. It indicates 
tone, it indicates time-value: accent it does not indicate 
at all, but leaves it to be understood. Where, conse¬ 
quently, is our gain in adopting a system of notation devised 
for the purposes of another art, which makes no provision for 
expressing the most cardinal point in the art of metre ? 
What is there to counterbalance the cumbrousness which 
it introduces into the study of metre, sufficiently trying 
already ? For Mr. Dabney does not conceal, he rejoices in 
the fact, that it would oblige the youthful poet (poor young 
man!) to master the elements of music as a preparation 
for the study of verse. After mastering the elementary 
principles of music, he is convinced that the poetic student 
will naturally write rhythmic and harmonic verse. But 
facts are against him. It is notorious that some of the 
greatest masters of metre have possessed no faculty for 
or comprehension of music; while poets notorious for a 
ruggedness of metre carried to a pitch of excess (Brown¬ 
ing and Mr. George Meredith, for example) have been 
lovers and understanders of music. Poets, despite Mr. 
Dabney, will refuse to master the elements of music as a 
preparation for verse; for the simple reason that they can 
write the most perfect and beautiful metre without it. Nor 
are they less capable of arriving at a theory of prosody 
adequate for all their purposes, without adopting a musical 
notation which hopelessly fails to indicate the chief thing 
it is needed to indicate—accent. 

Far more practical, and quite good in their way, are 
some of the succeeding sections which dwell on various 
qualities of metre, such as alliteration, onomatopoeia, and 
what the author calls “ tone-colour.” But these things 
are perfectly known to poets, apart from the analogies of 
musical nomenclature in which they are here attired. “Tone- 
colour,” for instance, is simply our old friend “ assonance,” 
with a new face. In other words, it is the alliteration of 
vowels, as distinguished from the alliteration of consonants, 
to which the term “alliteration” is technically confined. Mr. 
Dabney's remarks on assonance (as we prefer still to call 
the combination of like vowel-sounds, in place of his vague 
phrase “ tone-colour”) show discrimination and under¬ 
standing. He instances a stanza of Coleridge’s Ueneciere, 
to which the poet himself was wont to call attention : 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story, 

An old rude song, that suited well 

That ruin wild and hoary. 

Here there is a continuous play on <> and u, giving an effect 
liquid and long drawn-out, admirably fitting the idea of a 
softly mournful air, sounding in an open ruin. It might 
be added that there is a more subtle play upon various but 
kindred a sounds, which unobtrusively helps and sustains 
the effect. Assonance is again excellently used in a 


passage he quotes from Tennyson, of which these are the 
first lines: 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem. 

Here the play is on long o and a sounds, with two closed 
e's at the finish ; “ stem to stern.” But these things have 
been pointed out before. And, generally speaking, it seems 
to us that Mr. Dabney’s treatise is of value in exact pro¬ 
portion as it can be read apart from his musical theory. 
The musical analogies he adduces are of interest, even 
value, as analogies. As a principle of verse-structure, they 
are worse than cumbrous ; they are superfluous and beside 
the mark. But it is open to those who please to form 
another opinion. 

Drama. 

Two Stage Societies. 

There was a queer contrast last week between the perform¬ 
ance of the Stage Society and that of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. The former gave a translation of “La Nouvelle 
Idole," of Franyois de Curel, the latter a fifteenth century 
morality, called “ Everyman.” “ The New Idol ” is a 
modem play of the most characteristically modem type; 
its subject-matter is largely medical, it deals with the treat¬ 
ment of cancer ; we are shown, a doctor’s laboratory, with 
a horrible elongated diagram of the inside of the human 
body; a young girl’s lungs are sounded in the doctor’s 
drawing-room; nearly every character talks science, and 
very little but science. When they cease talking science, 
which they talk well, with earnestness and with knowledge, 
and try to talk love or intrigue, they talk badly, as if they 
were talking of things which they knew nothing about. 
Now, personally, this kind of talk does not interest me ; it 
makes me feel uncomfortable. But I am ready to admit 
that it is justified if I find that the dramatic movement of 
the play requires it, that it is itself an essential part of 
the action. In “The New Idol” I think this is partly 
the case. The other medical play which has lately been 
disturbing Paris, “ Les Avaries,” does not seem to me to 
fulfil this condition at any moment: it is a pamphlet from 
beginning to end, it is not- a satisfactory pamphlet, and it 
has no other excuse for existence. But M. de Curel has 
woven his problem into at least a semblance of action ; the 
play is not a mere discussion of irresistible physical lawB; 
the will enters into the problem, and will fights against 
will, and against not quite irresistible physical laws. The 
suggestion of love interests, which come to nothing, and 
have no real bearing on the main situation, seems to me a 
mistake; it complicates things, things which must seem 
to us so very real if we are to accept them at all, with rather 
a theatrical ’kind of complication. M. de Curel is more 
a thinker than a dramatist, as he has shown lately in 
the very original, interesting, impossible “ Fille Sauvage.” 
He grapples with serious matters seriously, and he argues 
well, with a closely-woven structure of arguments; some 
of them bringing a kind of hard and naked poetry out of 
mere closeness of thinkiug and closeness of seeing. In 
“ The New Idol ” there is some dialogue, real dialogue, 
natural give-and-take, about the fear of death and the 
horror of indestructibility (a variation on one of the finest 
of Coventry Patmore's odes) which seemed to me admir¬ 
able : it held the audience because it was direct speech, 
expressing a universal human feeling in the light of a vivid 
individual crisis. If all the rest of the play had been on the 
same level! But it was not, and, I am bound to say, th“ 
acting of Miss Wakeman, who took the principal woman’s 
part, was so bad that every weakness of the play was 
exposed with merciless emphasis. There we:. 'ny weak¬ 
nesses, the weaknesses, it seemed to me, of the ateur. 
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“The New Idol” took one into the dissecting-room; 

“ Everyman ” took one into a kind of very human church, 
a church in the midst of the market-place, like those 
churches in Italy, in which people seem so much at home. 
The verse is quaint, homely, not so archaic when it is 
spoken as one might suppose in reading it; the metre is 
regular in beat, but very irregular in the number of 
syllables, and the people who spoke it so admirably under 
Mr. Poel’s careful training had not been trained to scan 
it so well as they articulated it. “Everyman” may be 
read, not quite in its entirety, in Mr. Pollard’s collection 
of “ Moralities and Miracle Plays,” and I hope this per¬ 
formance will send readers to that well-packed store¬ 
house. The piece is certainly the finest, simplest, gravest 
of all the moralities in the book ; it is a kind of Pilgrim's 
Progress, conceived with a daring and reverent imagina¬ 
tion, so that God Himself comes quite naturally upon the 
stage, and speaks out of a clothed and painted image. 
Death, lean and bare-boned, rattles his drum and trips 
fantastically across the stage of the earth, leading his 
dance; Everyman is seen on his way to the grave, taking 
leave of Riches, Fellowship, Kindred, and: Goods (each 
personified with his attributes), escorted a little way by 
Strength, Discretion, Beauty, and the Five Exits, and then 
abandoned by them, finally going down into the grave 
with no other attendance than that of Knowledge 
and Good Deeda The pathos and sincerity of the little 
drama were shown finely and adequately by the simple 
clothes and bare boards of a Shakespearean stage, and by 
the solemn chanting of the actors and their serious, un¬ 
spoilt simplicity in acting. Miss Wynne-Matthison in the 
part of Everyman acted with remarkable power and 
subtlety; she had the complete command of her voice, 
as so few actors or actresses have, and she was able to 
give vocal expression to every shade of meaning which she 
had apprehended. The whole performance had a unity 
of effect, and a solemn weight of effect, which gave it a 
place of its own among the stage performances of our 
time. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 


British Artists, Mr. Strang and Mr. Booth. 

Sir Wtkb Baylish is an amiable and conscientious worker 
with pen and brush. For years he has painted the in¬ 
teriors of cathedrals, and, so far as I know, nothing else. 
His books, which bear such titles as Rex Regum and The 
Higher Life in Art, do not find a place on my shelves, 
and his presentment of cathedral naves, with their ideal¬ 
istic lighting and unsubstantial figures of priests and 
acolytes, leave me oold. My' misfortune, possibly; but 
so it is. 

Painter, wiiter, K.B., F.S.A., “chess champion for the 
county of Surrey 1885-86,” President of the Society of 
the Rose: to these distinctions Sir Wyke Bayliss 
adds another. He is President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, which has just opened its one hundred 
and seventeenth exhibition, and Sir Wyke Bayliss has 
signaliseo the event by publishing a book to the honour 
and glory of the R.S.B.A. Those who know the history 
of the Society during, say, recent years must smile a 
little at the President’s flamboyant pages. He is rarely 
on the good earth where Hazlitt walked, and I can only 
liken his enthusiasm for the Society over which he pre¬ 
sides to a publisher’s advertisement, self-written and 
printed in large pica type, giving his opinion of a new 
novel which he is about to issue. Ostensibly his volume 
Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era (Sampson Low) 
is an appreciation of Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, 
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Watts, and Holman Hunt, who are tabulated thus by Sir 
Wyke Baylisa: 

Leighton: The Painter of the Gods. 

Millais : The Painter of Men and Women. 

Bume Jones: The Painter of the Golden Age. 

Watts: The Painter of Love and Life. 

Holman Hunt: The Painter of the Christ. 

But the business in hand is to glorify the Royal Society of 
British Artists, and to that use these painters are put in 
this ingenuous argument: “If Leighton, Millais, Burne- 
Jones, Watts, and Holman Hunt are representative of the 
Victorian age, so also is the Royal Society of British 
Artists. If they are the flower - of Art, it is the field where 
suoh flowers grow.” The italics are Sir Wyke’s. Unfor¬ 
tunately, those painters are not representative of the 
Victorian age. They are some, not all, of its lighthouses. 
But the Royal Society of British Artists is, I fear, repre¬ 
sentative of the Victorian age, and it has had its lights 
that do not shine for Sir Wyke Bayliss. Individuals can 
shed lustre on a Society, but a Society is known by the 
average level of its achievement. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss’s sentimental imagination will not 
allow him to be plain and practical and straightforward. 
He is as fond of metaphor as Lord Rosebery, but he lacks 
the ex-premier’s conviction of the usefulness of facts. The 
first section of the book, called “ My Lady the Prologue,” 
purports to be a history of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, but it is history entirely viewed from the side of 
the Government in power. Mr. Whistler’s momentous and 
memorable connection with the Society is almost ignored. 
True, a few lines are given to him, but in such a way as 
to compliment the Society for recognising “ his bright 
genius by electing him to membership.” I should like 
to hear Mr. Whistler’s comment on such a dictum as that 
which is printed on page 10 of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s “ his¬ 
tory.” “If the time should ever come in which there 
would be no need for a society of British artists, it could 
only be because British Art was dead.” I quite agree with 
Sir Wyke Bayliss that it is for the artist to lead and for 
the public to follow, but his extravagant views as to the 
importance in the art firmament of the Society over which 
he presides merely raise a smile. Fruits fail, love dies, 
time ranges, but self-praise is still no recommendation. 

Neither is it a recommendation to produce something 
“ new and strange,” although Sir Wyke Bayliss takes plea¬ 
sure in the thought that there never has been an exhibi¬ 
tion of the Society which did not include something “ new 
and strange.” It is easy to be new and strange, if you play 
the sedulous ape to somebody whose newness and strange¬ 
ness lias not yet become familiar to the multitude. The 
fact is. the present exhibition of the Society is like a 
journal edited by a committee of wide-asunder and an¬ 
tagonistic tastes. There are pictures tliat might have 
been signed by an early Victorian subject painter, and 
pictures that have written all over them the scientific 
method of the latest French landscapist. On one^wall 
you will see an Egg, on another a Monet. Look at Mr. 
Hedley’s “ The Paisley Shawl,” and, then, walking into 
the last room, rest a bewildered eye on the blue and 
purple mist that envelopes Mr. Footet’s blue and purple 
building. You would not guess that it is Westminster 
Abbey. 

The exhibition is certainly eclectic. I could pick out 
a score of good pictures which show observation and per¬ 
sonality, and the names would include Mr. Alsop, Mr. 
Spenlove-Spenlove, Mr. Lewis G. Fry, Mr. Borough John¬ 
son, Mr. Park, Mr. Boot, and Mr. Leopold Rivers; but 
the dominant note is struck by the number of painters 
who have allowed their Masters to govern, not to direct, 
them. The study of a good model is the beginning of 
all good art, but it should lead to the gradual expression 
of the student's temperament, not to its obsession. It is 
surely not right that so many pictures in this exhibition 
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should at once suggest, without, any effort of recollection, 
the names of the painters who inspired them. Strong 
individualities and popular producers like Mcissonier, 
Leighton, and Alma-Tadema iiave, of course, always had 
their adherents. These imitations ,we expect. Like the 
road-menders, they are always with us, but it is a little 
disconcerting to find men like Mr. Bramley, Mr. Byam 
Sliaw, and Mr. Julius Olsson, whose styles have not yet 
crystallised, influencing their younger brethren. The 
frankest of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s eclectics is Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst, who has modelled himself on Claude Monet with 
astonishing success, and the subtlest is Mr. Graham 
Robertson, who, in painting Miss Olga Brandon in a 
graceful colour scheme, has delicately remembered Mr. 
Whistler. The two best pictures in the exhibition bear 
the stamp of their forerunners. Hang Mr. Armstrong’s 
“ Stapleton Vale, near Bristol,” in the National Gallery, 
and ask any Royal Academy student to name the painter. 
He would answer Constable. Hang Mr. Lenfesty’s “ Wild 
Clouds of Destiny ” in a certain house in The Hague, and 
ask the first-comer to name the painter. He would answer 
Mesdag. But Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Lenfesty show a 
vigour, a command over their material, and gleams of 
personality that remove them far from the ranks of mere 
imitators. Indeed, I shall be surprised if any windy, 
storm-cloud driven seascai>e in the spring exhibitions will 
overtop Mr. Lenfesty’s fine composition, with its rushing 
waves and figures huddled on the bitter shore. It sent 
me away contented, and put me in mind of another im¬ 
pression of the sea, small hut great, that hangs for a little 
while at an exhibition of another Royal Society—that of 
the Painter Etchers. 

But when I entered the Gallery in Pall Mall an ac¬ 
quaintance seized me, and, leading me to the end of the 
room, bade me admire Mr. W. Strang’s etchings. It was 
not easy, and my acquaintance, who is one of the thick-and- 
thin admirers of Mr. Strang’s work, seemed aggrieved. 
Mr. Strang has, what so few painters or etchers possess— 
individuality. His line is as purposeful as the drive of a 
plough through a field. In his treatment of the London 
types, of which he sends four to this exhibition, he pushes 
his own particular method of realism to the verge of 
caricature. His costermongers, his gutter hawkers, the 
surroundings of his street traffic soene are not in the least 
like the objects presented, bold and vigorous though they 
be. The wheels of his cart are drawn anyhow, and in 
the Billiards etching it is impossible for the players to 
walk round the table unless they remove the stand of 
refreshments. The artist, I am aware, does ’not see 
things as they are, but ns he is. Mr. Strang sees things 
ugly and grotesque. In itself that is no disqualification. 
Velasquez painted a man of a corpulency so marked as to 
be repulsive, and the result is dignified and noble. M6rvon 
made the Morgue fascinating. The loathsome figures are 
forgotten in the majestic blankness of the towering houses, 
and the wind that blows the smoke. To me Mr. Strang’s 
types of Londoners remain as he saw them—ugly. I have 
not met Mr. Strang’s archaic types in the flesh, and all his 
skill does not make me wish to meet them again in art. 

How different is it with the small mezzotint by a Mr. 
Booth, of the full moon peering through the piled night 
clouds, illuminating the waters of Shields Harbour, with a 
barque and the lighthouse in the environing shade. This 
wonderful little mezzotint, the mystery of the moonlight 
mingling with the water of the Harbour, as water mixes 
with wine, is a new example of Mr. Booth's versatility. 
It was never exhibited during his lifetime, but found with 
other of his effects in the little house by Thames-side, 
where, withdrawn from the world, sufficient unto hiiiiself, 
passing his days in solitary toil, this Mr. Booth died. His 
works glow like suns in their appointed resting-places, and 
when other side-lights of his genius are shown they flash 


out vivid as the lightning above his view of Paestum. Here 
it is mezzotint, the other day it was a water-colour. He 
died at Chelsea under the iissumed name of Booth. But 
he is known to the world as Joseph Mallord William Turner. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 


The Science of Religions and the Bible. 


Ir may surprise many to hear that there is such a thing 
as the Science of Religions; for England, jn some sort the 
birthplace of this youngest of the sciences, is nearly the 
only country in the civilised world winch contains neither 
a University chair nor a journal devoted to its exposition. 
Yet the Science of Religions is a very real thing, and has 
done much in the fifty years of its existence to lift the 
many religions of the world, both past and present, into 
the category of tilings knowable. Starting from the prin¬ 
ciple at the base of all ordered and exact knowledge that 
like causes produce like effects, it has laboured to allow 
how religions, like the universe itself, from very small 
beginnings have passed by a process of evolution from one 
form into another, until they have reached the divers stages 
of development in which we know them to-day. Yet it 
has throughout been careful to limit its inquiries to know¬ 
ledge based upon ascertained facts, and to keep clear of 
theological or other speculations upon things unknowable. 
Hence men of all creeds and sects have found themselves 
free to join in its researches, and when its first International 
Congress was held in Paris last year it succeeded in gather¬ 
ing under its banner Buddhist teachers as well as Jewish 
Rabbis, and Greek archimandrites with Protestant pastors'. 

This preface is perhaps necessary to show the stand¬ 
point from which the Science of Religions views the various 
problems of Biblical criticism. The criticism, both textual 
and historical, of the Bible of course existed before the 
science was organised, and, if we only knew it, probably 
received full attention during the discussion that must 
have preceded the formation of the Canons of the Old and 
the New Testament respectively. But, until fairly late in 
the last century, this criticism was for the most part applied 
to questions as to the “ inspiration ” or otherwise of the 
whole or parts of the Bible, and the idea that a book, like 
everything else, must contain within itself marks both of 
the materials of which it is composed and of the surround¬ 
ings in which it was conceived, seems never to have 
occurred to the critics. The Science of Religions, by apply¬ 
ing to the criticism of the Bible that comparative method 
which has proved so fruitful in biology, has changed all 
this, and it is now possible to receive and consider the 
conclusions of .experts as to the evolution of the Bible, 
without liaving to take into account the prejudices of 
those, 1 on the one hand, who will not believe it to be even 
an honest attempt to transmit to posterity the facts there 
recorded, or of those, on the other, who attribute to the 
various books an authorship that cannot be scientifically 
maintained. The results thus 1 acquired up to the present 
have been so admirably summarised by M. Auguste 
Sabatier in a memoir, read by him to the Congress before 
mentioned, that it seems a pity not to give them here. 
Before doing so, I will merely say that M. Sabatier was at 
the time Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology of 
Paris, as well as Assistant Director of the School of Ad¬ 
vanced Studies. He had, therefore, nearly as good a right 
to speak, had he chosen to do so, for orthodoxy as for 
science. 

Now, the first of the questions on which M. Sabatier 
thinks the voice of science speaks definitely and without 
uncertain sound is that of the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and of the succeeding books known to us under the names 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Of these, he thinks 
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that none in their present form go bark beyond the fifth 
century b.o., and that the original documents of which t he 
oldest of them— i.e., the Pentateuch-—is composed, cannot 
possibly be attributed to an earlier date than the reign of 
David. In addition to the historical facts that they con¬ 
tain, he recognises the existence in these compilations of 
at least three successive codes of legislation. Of these 
three, the first is an “ agricultural ” code, earlier than the 
establisliment of the kingdom and the official priesthood, 
and in force at a time when sacrifices were offered by the 
head of the family or clan, and the chief functions were 
religious festivals. The second is the code of Deuteronomy, 
composed, under the inspiration of the prophets, about 
the time of Josiah, and having as its features the recogni¬ 
tion of Jerusalem as the religious centre of the nation, and 
the proscription of idolatry. Finally comes the priestly 
code, properly so called, which was not, according to him, 
promulgated until after the time of Ezekiel, although some 
parts of it may be a great deal older. In these successive 
works he thinks he is able to trace the course of the evolu¬ 
tion of the religion of the Jews from the earliest times 
down to the building of the Second Temple, and he ex¬ 
plains in this sense the legend that the Law had been lost, 
but was dictated afresh by God. 

The next problem to which M. Sabatier addresses him¬ 
self is that of the two books of the Canon which bear the 
names of Daniel and the Apocalypse. So long as they 
were considered prophecies of what our Puritan forefathers 
were delighted to speak of as “ the wrath to come,” they 
alternately terrified and puzzled the conscience of Christen¬ 
dom. But now that they can be compared with the many 
other books excluded from the Canon, but current among 
Jews or Christians during the long agony of the Jewish 
nation, such as the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of 
Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Abra¬ 
ham, of Baruch, and of Ezra, and many others, their true 
purport l>ecomes clear. They are no longer prophecies or 
foretellings, but rhapsodical histories of the terrible times 
in which they were written, and this enables us to date 
them with great precision. Daniel must be attributed to' 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the consequent 
revolt of the Maccabees ; while the Apocalypse of St. John, 
which so long trembled on the verge of uncanonicity, is 
as clearly to be referred to the age of Nero, whose name 
is indicated in the famous “ number of the Beast.” When 
we think that even so recent a writer as Macaulay could 
use any attempt to calculate the “ number ” as a sort of 
shibboleth of insanity or fanaticism, this seems a very- 
real advance indeed. 

I will pass over the conclusions of M. Sabatier as to the 
evolution of infant Christianity, which lie somewhat out¬ 
side the scope of this article, and will merely remark that 
he considers its earliest documents to be the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Colos- 
sians, and Philippians. To a later stage he would assign 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the First Epistle of Peter, though without fixing their 
respective dates with more particularity. In the reign of 
Trajan he puts the appearance of the “ Johannine theo¬ 
logy,” including therein, as we shall see, the Gospel as well 
as the Epistles of St, John, while the Second Epistle of 
Peter is, according to him, the latest of the Canonical 
Books. But it is to the question of the Gospels that, recent 
controversies have lately attracted the public attention, and 
on this M. Sabatier pronounces very distinctly indeed. 
He agrees with most modern scholars in giving Mark as 
the earliest in date, and he sees no reason to doubt the 
tradition of Papias that it is chiefly drawn from the recol¬ 
lections of St. Peter. Although it may have gone through a 
process of editing, M. Sabatier has no doubt of its authority 
as an historical record, and says that the sayings of Jesus 
therein handed down require no defence. Matthew and 
Luke enclose the same tradition, already received (and 


with reason) as authentic by the year 70, together with the 
addition of oral traditions concerning the Infancy, Pas¬ 
sion, and Resurrection, which he considers of less authen¬ 
ticity-. As for the Gospel of John, he thinks that only two 
points about it are as yet certain: it first saw the light at 
Ephesus in Asia Minor, and during the reign of Trajan 
(99-118 a.d.), and it was written as a spiritual commentary 
upon the earlier tradition, the Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse being all known 
to the author. 

These, then, are the conclusions with regard to the 
Bible which M. Sabatier considers as definitely acquired 
by science. They in no way conflict, so far as I can see, 
with any doctrine of inspiration yet taught, and they are, 
of course, put forward in the interest of no Church or sect. 
That some future discovery may necessitate their entire 
revision is equally, of course, possible. But, in the mean¬ 
time, I think they may be accepted as a sober and cautious 
pronouncement upon a very difficult problem. 

F. Lkook. 


Correspondence. 


The Mystic Rose. 

Sir, —The proceedings of Mr. Crawley and myself 
illustrate the fallibility of the anthropologist. I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of correcting the error by 
which I attributed to Mr. Crawley an essay by some other 
author; having no access to my own book or to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute at present, 
I am unable to say how the mistake arose. Let me assure 
Mr. Crawley that I do not suppose his references to be 
more in need of verification than those of all other 
writers who cite authorities. Perhaps I expressed 
myself with petulance, as I did not see why my name 
should be introduced into a controversy with which I had 
no concern.—Yours, Ac., 

A. Lang. 

Charleton, Colinsburgh, Fife. 


Shakespeare-Bacon. 

Sir, —On purchasing a copy of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s in¬ 
teresting book on Shaketpear, I find he, too, thinks it meet 
to devote a few pages to the “ Baconian heresy.” 

But surely, if he wants to be convincing, it is worth his 
while to be accurate. He incorrectly gives October, 1574, 
in lieu of April, 1578, as the date Viscount St. Alban was 
sent to Cambridge University, 1577 instead of December, 
1575, as the date he left; 1577 instead of September, 1576, 
for his journey to Paris; 1580 instead of February, 1578-79, 
for the death of Sir Nicholas Bacon ; 1595-97 as a period 
in which Bacon was arrested for debt, the correct date 
being September, 1598 ;and 1601-04 as the period in which 
he was married, the correct year being 1606. 

These errors and others are all on one page (284), yet 
■there should have been a few copies of Spedding’s Life of 
Baron available.—Yours, Ac., Parker Woodward. 


Prayer-Book English. 

Sir,— Mr. Hutton proposes to examine the English of our 
Catholic prayer-books from, as he says, “ a purely literary 
point of view,” “ the expressions,” he says, “ apart from 
the thoughts ”—a difficult task, which he endeavours to 
perform by the aid of a good many examples taken almost 
at random from our books. He commences with our ver¬ 
sion of the Lord's Prayer, premising that it was rendered 
“ long ago into such perfect English that it was impossible 
to make it more perfect, and a sense of English that it is 
perhaps impossible to feel nowadays. And it is with sur¬ 
prise, and certainly not without regret, that one finds a less 
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perfect version of it in the Catholic Prayer-book. In the 
mind of the scholar and the student there can be no doubt 
for a moment which is the more perfect version.” 

Mr. Hutton calls the more perfect version “ the Old Ver¬ 
sion.” For more accurate distinction I will call it “ the 
Church of England Version, “ Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.” Perhaps owing to being neither a scholar nor a 
student, I venture to doubt this unquestionable perfection. 
The Catholic Prayer-book version says: Our Father, who 
art in Heaven.” Why is “ which ” more perfect than 
” who ” 1 In the present day, and for more than a hundred 
years, the relative who is invariably used in referring to 
man ; which in reference to the lower animals and inanimate 
objects. Such being the custom in the twentieth century, 
in contradistinction to the sixteenth, it would almost seem 
that who is a more reverent, and consequently more perfect, 
form of address to the Almighty than which. Though, 
after all, it is a question of taste. “ But, after all,” Mr. 
Hutton says, “ this is a comparatively venial fault—there is 
worse to come. There are much worse faults in the Can¬ 
ticles. more inexcusable because these are simply wanton, 
and do not affect the meaning in the smallest degree.” I 
always thought that a translation must first of all be faith¬ 
ful, and then, if possible, elegant. All these Canticles are 
translations, and those nearest the original must surely be 
the best. May I be allowed to compare the versions of the 
Beuedictus, which Mr. Hutton has selected for criticism, 
with the original Latin : Sic it t locutus ext per ox sanctorum : 
(jui a saculo sunt prophetarum ejus. Catholic: ‘‘As He 
spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, who are from the 
beginning.” (Mr. Hutton’s version is incorrect as given in 
the Catholic verse in his article. I have compared it with 
two Catholic Prayer-books, one dated 1810 and one 1900.) 
Church of England: “ As He spake by the mouth of His 
holy prophets, which have been since the world began.” 
Both the original Latin and the Catholic translation are in 
the present, “ sunt." Verse 11, Latin : Per Viscera Miseri- 
cordiae Dei nostri: in quihus visitavit nos Oriens exalto. 
Catholic : “ Through the bowels of the mercy of our God, in 
which the Orient from on high hath visited us.” Church 
of England : “ Through the tender mercies of our God, 
whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us.” 
(In Mr. Hutton's Catholic version there is a difference again 
from that in the two prayer-books I have referred to. Both 
have Orient instead of “ dayspring.”) 

The Catholic version of the “ De Profundis ” is a little 
rougher than the English version, and the Psalms generally 
are deficient in the rhythm of the English Prayer-book 
Psalms; but then, again, the rendering from the Latin is 
much closer. 

It all comes to this, of course: that the subject is not 
one which will admit of being discussed from a point of 
view " of letters,” as Mr. Hutton expresses it. The beauty 
of the vernacular was not, I suppose, so much in the minds 
of the Catholic translators of Douay and Rheims: their 
care was for its theological accuracy, as tested by the 
standard of the dead language in which Catholic teaching’s 
locked as in a casket. 

Would a new Catholic Prayer-book in the style of the 
sixteenth century save the English of the future, say, from 
Americanism or from modern Anglicisms—the nouns 
turned into verbs, for example, Ac. ? I think not. 

Depend upon it, when the Westminster Cathedral is 
finished and consecrated the people will still be saying their 
prayers in “ bad English.” They have said the same ” bad 
English ” for two or three centuries, and no firm of pub¬ 
lishers, however enterprising, will have much effect in 
changing “ our Father who ” into “ our Father which ” now. 
We appreciate the desire to elevate our literary taste, but 
it will hardly be done by improving on the translation of 
the Canon in the Miuss or of the Nicene Creed.—Yours, Ac., 

Tiverton. M H. Murray. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 131 (New Series). 


Last \7eck we set a competition in the following terms: — 
We offer a prize of One Guinea for t he titles of the twelve most 
interesting books announced in our. Supplement this week. A 
plebiscite will be taken of all the lists sent in, and the competitor 
whose selections most nearly answer to the general opinion will 
receive the prize. 

An examination of the eighty-four lists reoeived up to Tuesday 
morning (the time stipulated) produces the following list as the 
collective choice of our readers. We oall it 
The Plebiscite List. 


Votes. 

The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant.(Hutchinson) 41 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. By Conan Doyle... (Newnes) 34 
.William Black, Novelist: A Memo'ir. By Weinyss Reid 

(Cassell) 32 

New Poems. By T. Watts-Dunton . (Lane) 31 

An Onlooker’s Note Book. By Author of Collections and 

Recollections .(Smith, Elder) 26 

At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs .(Newnes) 25 

Ulysses. By Stephen Phillips . (Lane) 24 

Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward Clodd.(Blackwood) 24 

The Flute of Pan. By John Oliver Hobbes...(Fisher Unwin) 20 


Tales, about Temperaments. By John Oliver Hobbes 

(Fisher Unwin) 17 

Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a Career. By Howard Hensman 

(Blackwood) 17 

The Night Side of London. By R. Machray.(Macqueen) 16 


The largest number of books selected by one competitor in agree¬ 
ment with those in the above list is eiglit-; and three competitors 
have been to that extent successful in anticipating the, general 
judgment. We accordingly divide the prize equally between Mr. 
T. P. Marshall, 27, Circus Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow; Mr. 
Herbert Jamieson, The Iatthians, Hadley Wood; and Mr. Arthur 
Rowell Young, 13, Revidge Mount, Blackburn. 

Mr. Marshall's list is as follows :—• 

An Onlooker’s Note Book. 

The Flute of Pan. 

Tales About Temperaments. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Cedi Rhodes: A Study of a Career. 

The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 

Thos. Henry Huxley. 

New Poems. (Dunton.) 

China and tie Powers. 

Victorian Prose Masters. 

World Pictures. (Menlies.) 

With the Ophir Round the Empire. 


Mr. Jamieson’s list: — 

The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 

William Black, Novelist. (Sir Wemyss Reid.) 

An Onlooker's Note Book. 

New Poems. (Theodore Watts-Dunton.) 

Thomas Henri' Huxley. (Edward Clodd.) 

The Flute of Pan. (John Oliver Hobbes.) 

The New Christians. (Percy White.) 

The Lady Paramount. (Henry Hail and.) 

Love and Honour. (Charles Marriott.) 

The Valley of Decision. (Edith Wharton.) 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. (A. Conan Doyle.) 
At Sunwibh Port. (W. W. Jacobs.) 


Mr. Young’s list: — 

William Black, Novelist : A Memoir. (Sir Wemyss Reid). 
The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 

The Flute, of Pan : A Comedy. 

New Poems. (Theodore Watts-Dunton.) 

At. Sunwich Port. (W. W. Jacobs.) 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. (A. C. Doyle.) 

The Night Side of London. (R. Machray.) 

Thomas Henry Huxley. (E. Clodd.) 

The Naturalist on the Thames. (C. J. Cornish.) 

Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. (George Pas- 
ton). 

A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems. (Alfred Austin). 
Youth, and Other Tales. (Joseph Conrad). 


The following competitors were successful in naming seven out 
of the twelve books in the Plebiscite List : Mrs. Charles Wright, 
Mrs. Drake. Miss Anna Scion Hai|sr. Mr. R. Lucas Swahy, 
Mr. .John P. Stokes, Mr. Alexander Cameron, Mr. T. N. Fonlis. 
and Mr. A. Armstrong. 
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The following six books stood next in older of favour in the 
collective opinion of the competitors: — 


Votes. 

The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton.(Murray) 15 

Life and Times of George Joachim Goschen. By Viscount 

Goschen . (Murray) 15 

Little Memoirs of. the Nineteenth Century. By George 

Paston . (Richards) 15 

A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems. By Alfred Austin 

(Macmillan) 15 

Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell . (Nutt) 14 

Audrey. By M. Johnstone . (Constable) 14 


Competition No. 132 (New Series). 

As an Easter recreation we offer a prize of One Guinea for the 
best piece of writing in the style of the following composition, 
taken from the Boston Conservator. It is a Whitmanesque form 
which, in the difficulty of describing it as prose or poetry, we are 
tempted to call prosetry and its performances as prosems. 

No prosem must exceed 400 words. 

ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 

A starry night on the Suez Canal! ■ 

I am standing on the forward deck of a tramp steamer, talking 
with the glib young French employe of the canal company who 
manages the searchlight. 

I am the only passenger on board, and all the ship's officers 
and crew, not on duty, are at supper. 

We two are in the shadow' behind the great box which belches 
forth radiance before ns. 

The bowsprit and white rail and tarred ropes stand out with 
unnatural distinctness in the glare. 

Beyond them the widening streak of brilliance silvers the ever¬ 
lasting desert, threaded by the straight black waterway. 

We steam slowly, ponderously' southward, and our yawning 
monster of light devours ever new stretches of sand, and easts the 
remnants behind him in the dark. 

Now he unearths a miniature Bedouin encampment on the 
right—two tents and as many camels. 

One of the beasts, tethered, browses on tufts of desert herbage 
like a live pyramid. 

The other sleeps recumbent in the sand like a pyramid fallen 
in ruins. 

The lord of the tents comes out into the night to look at us, 
and his outline has all the dignity of an Abraham or a Moses. 

“ How strange it is,” I say dreamily to my companion, “ how 
strange it is to think that across this very wilderness, looking 
just as it does to-night, the children of Israel once journeyed ! ” 
Yes, said he, “and yon.Arab is nearer to Moses than we are 
to hnn. 

, I so sure of that,” I say to myself, while he 

busies himself with his wires. 

Are we really so unlike Moses, the man who with his mysterious 
sosrchlight led forth into the desert to find the Promised Land? 

Would he acknowledge any kinship to himself, except in eternals, 
m the changeless contented Bedouin? 

What better representative of our modern world could there 
be than this steamer of ours, traversing the waste of the ages with 
its metallic tread, carrying its stokers and feasters in its belly, with 
only my' friend and me visible beneath the sky to do duty as the 
poet anq reformer. 

There they are, ever at the prow with their electric light, 
searching the same desert for the same elusive Promised Land, and 
ready to signal back on the very clouds of heaven to the loitering 
hosts in their wake such discoveries as may reward their vigils. 

, • 18 often chilly, hungry work, and' now and again Uiev 

would fain go below and sup with the rest, or even help to shovel 
coal into the glowing furnace. 

They ask with Moses: “Who are we that we should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” 

They would gladly encamp in idleness forever with the eternal 
Arab under the eternal stars. 

But the God of Moses is still in the desert, and the erv of his 
children still comes to him, and still he chooses his unwilfing ser- 
vants to renew the endless journey to the land of milk and 
honey, forever receding before their searchlight in the distance. 

—Ebnest Ciiosur. 


Rules. 

^Answers, addressed, " Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” most reach us not later tbv a the first 
post of Wednesday, April 2, 1902. Each answer must be ac¬ 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send¬ 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. r 


Spring Announcements. 

Chatto & Windus. 


The Pocket R. L. S.: Being Favourite Passages from the 

Works of Stevenson ...net 2/0 

Page (H. A.), Thoreau : His Life and Aims . 3/6 

Besant (Sir Walter), The Art of Fiction .net 1/0 

McCarthy (Justin), The Reign of Queen Anne. Two vols. 

each 12/0 

Merivale (Herman), Bar, Stage, and Platform. 6/0 

Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. Two vols. 

each 12/0 

Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society. By 

a Native. 6/0 

Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Bluebeard : An Account of Comorre 
the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of 

various Tales and Traditions .net 9/0 

Jones (William), Crowns and Coronations. 3/6 

Walford's County Families of the United Kingdom (1902) 50/0 
Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1901-2 1/6 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon . 3/0 


Fiction. 

Wheelwright (Edith Gray), A Slow Awakening . 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), Man, Woman, and Fate . 

Whishaw (Fred), Mazeppa .:. 

Hornung (E. W.), The Shadow of the Rope. 

Sprigge (S. Squire), An Industrious Chevalier . 

Richardson (Frank), The King’s Counsel . 

Inman (Herbert), and Aspden (Hartley), The Tear of 

Kalee. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Fan Fitzgerald. 

Lindsay (Harry), Judah Pyecroft, Puritan..".. 

Machray (Robert), A Blow over the Heart. 

Westall (William), The Old Bank. 

Barr (Robert), A Royal Tramp. 

Bodkin (M. Mc.D., K.C.), Shillelagh and Shamrock . 

Appleton (G. Webb), Rash Conclusions. 

Speight (T. W.), As it was Written. 

Sims (George 1L), A Blind Marriage . 

New Editions. 

Bennett (Arnold), The Grand Babylon Hotel . 

Glanville (Ernest), Max Thornton . 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6,0 

6/0 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


60 

6/0 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Skrine (John Huntley), Pastor Agnorum .(Longmans) net 5/0 

POETRY, CRITICI8M, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Phillimoro (John Swinnerton), Poems .(MacLehose). net 4 6 

Jennings (J. G.), Masque of The Three Loves_(Indian Press, Allahabad) 6 0 

Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Urlyn the Harper and other 8ong (Mathews), net 10 
George (Hereford B.) and Hadow (W. H.), Selected and Edited by, Poems 

of English Country Life.(Clarendon Press) 

Brandes (George), Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. 

Vol. II...(Heinemann) 

Stauder (C.), A Friday Night Horror; or, The Doom of Judas 

(Passmore and Alabaster) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Life and Deeds of Earl Roberts. Vol IV. 

(Caxton Publishing Co.) 

Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen. Part II.(Hutchinson), net 0/7 

Walker (J W. G.), Ocean to Ocean .(McClurg) 

Stead (Alfred), Japan, Our New Ally.(Unwin) net 6/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Climates and Baths of Great Britain. Vol. II.(Macmillan) net 12/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Brown (P. Hume), History of Scotland. Vol. II. 

(Cambridge University Press) 6 0 

Becker (Rev. A. L.), A Smaller German Grammar.(Hirschfleld) 10 

Ninoh (Marguerite), French in Picture and Talk .(Blackie) 2 6 

Laming (W. Cecil), edited by, The Phormio of Terence.(Blackie) 4,6 

Brueys and Palaprat, L’Avocat Patelin .(Blackie) 0/4 

Bossuct, Ora iso ns Fun^bres.(Blackie) 0/4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pendleton (John), How to Succeed as a Journalist.(Richards) 3/6 

Natal Almanac, Directory and Yearly Register, 1902.(Davis) 

Murray (Dr. Janies A. H.), edited by, A New English Dictionary on Histori¬ 
cal Principles—Leisureness—Lief.(Clarendon Press) 2 6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), Henry Esmond. Two vols.(Dent) 

Bronte (Charlotte), Shirley .(Richards) net DO 

Lucas (E. V.), compiled by, A Book of Verses for Children.(Richards) 2 6 

Pemberton (Max), A Puritan's Wife.(Cassell) 0 6 

Bradley (A. G.), The Fight with France for North America-(Constable) 6 0 

Roxburgh (T. L.) and Ford (Jos. C.), The Handbook of Jamaica.JStanford) 7/6 
James (W.) and Mole (A.), Dictionnaire des Laugues Anglaise et Fran<,-aise 

(Low) ret 6,0 

Pollard (Alfred W.), edited by, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 

(Macmillan) net 3 

*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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MISS F. HENRIETTA MDLLER 

will deliver ft Course of Sixteen Lectnres to Mon and 
Women In No. 1 Committee Room <5f tlic Westminster 
Town Hall, on successive Friday Arternoons, between 
April Uth and Angtnt lat (except Friday, »7th Juue),at 
3 o'clock, on 

••the dawn of the NEW ERA.” 

Fint Lecture. Friday, IIth Airit, “THE CLOSE OF 
THH PRESENT ERA.'’ 

S*® 0 "'* Friday, ]8th April, • PBOPHETIO 

PROM iSBS.’ 

£ rid,y ’ ssth A Pril, “THE DAWN OF 
THB «EVi ERA/’ 

THE^NTUmON." “ TBE AWAKENING 

The Leotorea (f ir Jlen a^d Women) from 8 oVook to 
J.48. Questions and Discussion from 3.45 to 4 15 
Classes (fm-Ladlea only) on tho " Heating Power and 
Development, from 4.15 to f o'clock? Admioaion free. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF OREAT BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

T UESDAY NEXT, April 8tb, at Three o’clock, 
ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B Sc.) 
Fullerian Professor of* Physiology, R.r., First 
of Three Lectures on “Recent Methods and 
Results in Biological Inquiry.” Half a Guinea 
the Course. - - 

THURSDAY, April 10th, at Three' o’clock. 
PROFESSOR DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.8., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R.I, 
First of Three Lectures On “The Oxygen 
Group of Elements.” Half a Guinea. 

SATURDAY, April 12tb, at Three o’clock. 
WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq., Mus.Doc., 
D n b., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M., Piincipal of the 
Gnildhall School of Ifnsic, First of Three 
Unrtares on “ British National Song ” (with 
Musical Hiuslrations). Half a Guinea. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Principal of Agriculture. 

T fiE LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
require the services of a GENTLEMAN 
tfbese scientific and practical experience 
qualifies him to lecture on agricultural science ; 
to carry out agricultural experiments; and 
generally to superintend agricultural education 
throughout the County. 

The salary will be £550 per annnm, and the 
County Council will in addition pay all proper 
travelling expenses and other necessary dis- 
bufcements for the due performance of the 
duties of the office. ! I 

The Principal of Agriculture will be required 
to deTote the whole of his time to the duties 
of his office, and -not to undertake any other 
employment, and will be subordinate to "the 
Director o‘ Education for the County. 

The engagement to be terminable by three 
months’ notice on either side. 

Applications, accompanied' by not more than 
four testimonials, moat be sent, addressed to 
“The Clerk of the County Council,” County- 
Offices, Preston, on or before the 28th day of 
APRIL, and msrked^’Principal of Agriculture.” 

HARCOURT E. CLARE, - 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, Preston, 

2nd April 1902. 

8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

T HE SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on 
May 1st, 1902. 

Students can reside in the College within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regula¬ 
tions. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 
Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value 
of nearly. £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and the other London University Examinations, , 
for the F.B.C.S., and for other Higher Ex¬ 
aminations. | 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped 
Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or 
by letter, to -the WARDEN of the College; St. 
Bartho’cmiew’s Hospital, iE.C: 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Y OUNG FRENCHMAN, connected with 
highest - intellectual circles, would be 
glad to accept temporary Tutorship for holidays 
, or long vacation. French, Latin and Greek 
History and Literature.—Address : Millie. 
Souvcstre, Allenswood, Wimble Ion Park; or 
M. Augustin Filon, Godwin House, St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Avenue, Croydon. 

J OURNALISM.—Men and women intending 
to become journalists should avail them¬ 
selves of the practical training, in class or by 
correspondence, given at the Victorian School 
, of Journalism, 4, Featherstone Buildiugs, W.C. 

! —Apply, Principal, Rev. W. Routh, M.A. 
l Special class for ladies under well-known lady 
journalists. 

P RACTICAL EDUCATION and Training 
for BOYS by the newer methods, at ; 
1 Clacton College. Clacton-on-Sea. Head-Master, 
HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver 
and Research Medallist of University College). 

L iberal religious reading.—i 

Pamphlets by Martineau, Channing, 
Stopford Brooke, and others,-sent free, and 
books lent on application to Mis. Squirbell, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


Y OUNG WRITERS should send stamped 
envelope for Nkw Illustrated Pro-, 
spectus of “Literary Tuition, per Post, 
in Pbose and Verse,” as conducted by 
E. L. T. Harris-Bickford, F.S.Sc. (Lond.)— 
Address : Tbornley House, Redruth. 


F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

Dulau & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


Tf T ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

W Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


T YPE-WRITING.—Literary, Scholastic, 
Scientific Poetry and Plays a speciality, 
Greek, Latin, Fiench, German, Italian. Spairsh, 
&c., typed at moderate terms. Scientific work 
I undertaken. List on application. Best paper, 
machine, and type. English MSS., ordinary, 
i lOd. per 1,0(K) words.—A. Bernard, 7, Victoria 
; Parade, Kew Gardens. 

T YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Es;ays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed ; or from 
Dictation (Shorthand if desired). Difficult 
MSS. a speciality. Six yeais’ experience. 
Duplicating. Specimens, Terms, and Author' 
Reference) sent. Pupils taken.— Graham, 
34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 

T YPE-WRI TING.-Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10(1. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Corre-pond- 
enee.—Mrs. Michel, 31, Craven Street, C haring 
Cross. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, 18. 
Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


Publishers' Remainders. 

New and Important Purchases. 
Spring Catalogue Now Ready. 

TP" ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
W Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

Also a 

Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at 
Discount Prices, and a Catalogue of French 
Literature. 

B ooksellers in Birmingham.— 

“ Edward Baker, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
'—Editor, Bazaar. 

B OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.— 
Pater’s Renaissance, 1873 ; Pater’s 
Marius, first edition, 1885, 2 vols.; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890 ; Hissoy’s Drive through 
England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; 
Pater’s Imaginary Portraits, 1887 or 1894; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jesse’s Rich aril III., 
1862 ; Rare hooks supplied. State wants.— 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(limited). 


\ SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, 
and 12 months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATS. 


T V C P OPrEDVitI E acm.racy U mn? R dispatch: THE EEST and M0ST POPULAR BOOKS 
Carbon and mineograph , copies. Circulars. * ' ’' 

Examination Papers, kc. — Miss E. Tioar, i 
23, Maitland Park Villas, Havcrttock Hill. N.W. ! 

Established 1884. 


of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIUCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


A- LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO THE "ACADEMY" 

May be obtained, singly , at 2d. each, or in complete 
sets for 3s. 6d., on application to the Offve, 

43, Chancery Lane, W.C. ^ 

I JOHN MILTON , 
i WILLIAM COWPER 
i CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
! HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL 
ROBERT BROWNING 
\ THOMAS CARLYLE 
! PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
1 CHARLES DICKENS 
, JONATHAN SWIFT 
, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 
! WILLIAM BLAKE 
SIR RICHARD STEELE 
ALEXANDER Pol'l 
Douglasji rrold 
FRANCIS BACON 
HENRIK IBSEN 


BEN JONSON 
JOHN KEATS 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
TOM HOOD 
THOMAS GRAY 

R. L. STEVENSON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
THOMAS DE OLTNCLY 
LEIGH HUNT 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T. COLERIDGE 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
W. SAVAGE EANDOR 
SAMUEL PEPYS 

I DMUND WALLER 

wilkie Collins 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
OR BALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHEB BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AMD WEDDING PRESENTS 


30 to 34, NBW OXFORD STREET: 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.O., Loxdox ; 

and at 10-12, Burton Arcade, 14AXCUB9TKR. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

UNIFORM WITH ‘ 01UTER DICTA.’ 

In leap. 8vo, oloih, 5s. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MISCELLANIES. By 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C , Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity HaD, Cambridge. 

‘Ur. Birrcll ii an original writer. It ia his peculiar 
gift ro fay in a brilliant way what the literary common 
sense approves on reflection.’— Westminster Gazette .. 

‘ Ur. Birrcll ia the soundest po-.sib’c guide in the art of 
reading. He ia no less delightful as a pure critic.'— The 
Spiakei'. 

* Wr. Birrell’s charm lies in his splendid sanity, his 
geniality, his sei se of humour, his love of common 
humanity, his fin* scorn of cant, his genuine delight in 
good books, and hi* knack of polishing off literary essays 
wh*ch combine daintiness of Etyle with virility of mhid.’ 
—Literary World. 

1 Eminently agreeable and readable.’— Globe. 

‘ Each paper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, 
humorous, and stimulating mind.’— Scolsnnn. 

‘Ona cannot rend any of the eEsajs without pleasure.’— 
Lirm.ngham Daily Dost. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL'S 
WORKS. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READ?. 

In 2 vol.., crown Kvo, tastefully printed ai.d bound in 
clotb, 12,. 

Collected Essays . 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 

DENMARK : Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, 

Author of* .1 Scamper Through Spain and Tangier" 
“ Tiro Years in Palestine and Syria." 

13 Full-page Illustrations, drown 8vo, price 6s. net. 

a passionTIfor gold. 

By J. BYERS MAXWELL. 

Crown Svo, price 4s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW VOLUMES. 


THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA. 


By sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, will. 32 Illus¬ 
trations from Photographs. 12.«. 6 d. net. 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA 

By DANAE MAY. 

Ci own 8vo, price 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 

Crown Svo, price 2s. Cd. 

“ Deserves a place on the shelf next to * Handley Cross.’ ” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MASSINGHAM.” 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

New ancl Cheaper Edition; price 2s. Gd. 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


THE RANEES RUBIES. 

By DR. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

* A well devised-and well-told romance of Indian life.” 

— Daily Express. 


A Biography. By Sir WEMYSS REID. With 
3 Portraits. JO*, trf. net. 

TP PAL SIBERIA. 

By J. FOSTER FRASER. With numerous Illtu- 
trations from Photographs. 6.». 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 

By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE. D.D., Dean 
of Gloucester. With 43 Full-Page illustrations. 
1 is. net. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. . 

Illustrated Edition. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. Volume II., with 
about 8*>0 pages, upwards of 4 JU Illustrations, and 
0 Coloured Plates and Maps. 14#. net. (Vol. I. 
was published November, 1901. 12#. net.) 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 

No. 1. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 

By MRS. CRAIK. I 

THIN PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (Oj by 4J), limp LIVING LONDON 

leather, gil-.2s.net; oloth, gilt, 1, im .UIIIHV LVH1/VH. 


PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

fropi Original 


With 329 Copyright Illustrations 
Photographs. 9#. 


. 6d. 

A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 

3, Agar Street, Strand, W.O. 


Vol. I. contains: 

OBITER DICTA. SsriesI 
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The Literary Week. 

Lord Curzon has composed the following simple and 
suitable verse, which has been engraved on the brass 
memorial tablet he has erected in the cathedral at Calcutta 
to the memory of members of the Indian Volunteer con¬ 
tingent who died in South Africa :— 

These sons of Britain in the East 
Fought not for praise or fame. 

They died for England, and the least 
Made greater her great name. 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume, A Tale of True Lore 
and other Poems, which will lie published on the 18th 
instant, will open with a sonnet addressed beyond the 
grave to Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Rambler is coming after all into the twentieth 
century. We are agreeably informed by the present 
wearer of the Mantle, that “ after nine months of private 
circulation The Rambler will make his bow upon the book¬ 
stalls. The paper will be enlarged to sixteen pages, will 
contain some surprising illustrations, and will be sold for 
the modest price of 6d.” Already—we fancy—the following 
conversation is borne to us on an asphodel-laden breeze :— 

Boswell : Will you, sir, permit The Rambler to be laid 
on Counters and be cried like Mackerel ? 

Johnson (vehemently): Sir, I know not why the 
Lucubrations of the Closet should fear the Manipulations 
of the Mart, or why that which I write in secret for the 
Publick Advantage should not be vociferated for my own. 

Boswell : But, sir, are you not over-bold to increase 
the Cost ? 

Johnson: Why, no sir. How shall this inflation of 
Expense alarm the Towa when it is perceived that to 
Reflections which instruct the Heart are added Delinea¬ 
tions which surprise the Vision? Sir, when a man is 
surprised he is happy, and Happiness is worth Sixpence. 
Now, sir, if this were in Edinborough you might talk. 

A correspondent writes:— “I notice in the notes by 
‘ Bookworm,’ in the current number of Academy and 
Literature, a statement that there is no lx>ok which treats 
of the Scottish poetesses. I think it unfair that such an 
excellent and charmingly written book should be forgotten 
as Songstresses of Scotland by Sarah Tytler and J. L. 
Watson. It was published by Stralian in 1871, and is 
quite easily got and occupies the ground which a new work 
railed Spindli-side of Scottish Poetry proposes to cover as if 
for the first time.” 


The Bodleian Library proposes to celebrate its tercen¬ 
tenary next October. It was on November 8th, 1602, that, 
bv the munificence of Sir Thomas Bodlev, the present 
foundation was thrown open to the public. 

The Syndics of the Oxford University Press have selected 
this motto for the new issue of their magazine —The 
Pei iodical . It is from Disraeli. “The author who speaks 
about liis own books is almost as bad as a mother who 
talks about her own children.” 


Wf. understand that Count Liitzow’s translation of 
Comenius’s book, entitled The Labyrinth, which we re¬ 
viewed in our issue of 25th June last, has gone into a 
second edition. 


Have any of our readers in their possession letters 
written by Joseph Mazzini, or letters hearing on his life? 
If so, Mr. Bolton King, who is engaged on a biography of 
that apostle of liberty and friend of London organ-grinders, 
will be glad to receive them on loan. Communications 
should be addressed to Mr. King at Gavdon, Warwick. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s lyric, “At Casterbridge Fair,” 
which prettily opens the April Comhill, has only twelve 
lines. We quote the last stanza - 

Sing, Ballad-singer, from your little book ! 

Make me forget those heartbreaks, aching?, fears ; 

Make me forget her name, her sweet, sweet look ; 

Make me forget her tears. 


The largest book sale of the present month will take 
place at Sotheby's on Monday the 21st, and ten following 
days, when the valuable library of the late Mr. Henry 
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White of 30, Queen’s Gate, will be dispersed. The 
collection includes illuminated Horae and other Service 
Books; early codexes of the Old and New Testaments; 
writings of the Greek and Roman classic authors, the 
Fathers, Schoolmen, Ac. ; interesting historical and 
poetical manuscripts; editiones principea, books printed 
upon vellum ; rare incunabula ; a fine series of printed 
Bibles and Testaments; Psalters, Liturgies, &c.; fine 
books of prints; works illustrated by Rowlandson and 
Cruikshank; first editions of English classic writers; 
and works of a general literary character. 


Expectation has been stretched for rather a long time in 
the case of the Unit Library. But the Unit Library 
is now launched. As we explained some months ago, 
the aim of the publisher, Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, is 
nothing less than to issue the cheapest series of books 
ever published in England or America. As it is essential 
that the price placed upon lxx>ks so published should lie 
pro|xjrtionallv fair to both reader and publisher, a unit of 
measure has lx-en fixed upon, and it is this idea which 
the general title of the series is intended to emphasise. 
This unit is 25 pages. The rate per unit of 25 pages is 
id. or 2d. per 100 pages. The paper cover costs Id. in 
addition to the cost of the total number of units, the cloth 
binding 5d. additional, the leather binding JOd. additional. 
The price of the single volume, therefore, is regulated by.the 
number of units it contains. In size the ljooks are 4| inches 
by fijj inches. We have before us copies of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species (in piper, 20 units, lid.) ; The Vicar of 
B ahefield (in doth, 0 units, Did.); and Sterne's Scnli- 
mental Journey (in leather, 0 units, Is. 3d.). The books 
are excellently turned out, and just the tiling for the 
pocket. They will go far to popularise good literature, 
it is a cjuestion whether complete success attends the 
choice of a paper. The paper used seems a little unfriendly 
to the smaller type used for quotations, Ac. If Mr. Bell will 
insist-on obtaining in the books the excellent printing 
which distinguishes the prospectus, he need not fear even 
this slight criticism. The Unit Library is to be “ a weekly 
issue of permanent books of all literatures.” 

A propos of our recent article on the Daily Couranl— 
the “Father of Dailies”—Mr. Walter T. Spencer, the 
well-known bookseller of Oxford Street, draws our attention 
to an item in his current catalogue. It shows that some 
years before Mr. Mallet started his daily venture, on 
the 11th March 1702, other newspajx'r proprietors were at 
least making strong efforts toward frequency of publication. 
The newspaper we refer to is Dawks'a News-Letter. Mr. 
Spencer has a long unbroken run of this paper, viz., from 
March 20, 1098, to September 28, 1099 (Nos. 277 to 513),' 
published every other day in two leaves, the fourth pige 
lining left blank-—probably for .posting purposes. Mr.. 
Spencer’s description of the contents of this newspajx'r is 
interesting. There is,'for instance, a notice of the arrival 
of William Penn in England from Pennsylvania, and 
much news of a less reputable kind, thus - 

Sporting : Races at Newmarket, Banstead Downs. Ac.; 
Cock-fighting before the King and Nobility, &c. —Crime, 
Ac. : Highway robberies ro frequent that military patrols 
are kept around London ; take place in Hide Park, Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields, Ac.—Capt. Kidd, and other pirates. Duels, 
Peltings in the Pillory, and other Mob Law. Woman 
burnt alive for Child Murder. M»n hanged jn chains 
alive far Parricide. Distresses and Crimes of Disbanded 
Soldiers. No less than ‘21 charges of Witchcraft at- 
Worcester Assizes. Cole-heaver in Piccadilly! cuts his 
throat through poverty. Bartholomew Fair . . . Many 

dreadful storms and surprising Meteors. Woman over 60 
has a child. Popish bibles seized at Custom House. Man 
taken fowling near Marrowbone. Triplets taken to the 
Royal Court for presentation and bounty. Christmas 
Revels prohibited. Gluttonous Feats (one wretch eats 
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live fowls). The pe-secuted French Protestants flock over 
here. Tiger-baiting at Cock-pit. The Chelsea Pensions 
two years in arrear. Coral Fishery at the Scilly Isles, 
&c., <£o. 


The use of italics to emphasise words has very properly 
fallen into disuse among polite writers, although Mr. 
Herbert Campbell, in the article he contributed to the Sun 
during his day of sub-editorship, announced that he had 
put the funny parts into italics. Probably Mr. Campbell 
has not read Benjamin Whiehcote, who also made a free 
use of italics, but not to emphasise the funny parts. 
There is insight and strong, good sense in the following 
collection of “ Whiehcote Aphorisms,” which have been 
selected from Mr. Campagnac’s admirable volume on The 
Cambridge Platonist: - - 

Men have an itch rather to make Religion, than to use 
it.—Those that differ upon Reason, may come together by 
Reason.—If Reason may not command, it will condemn .— 
Nothing spoils human Nature more than false Zeal. The 
Good-nature of an heathen is more God-like than the 
furious Zeal of a Christian.— Religion itself is always the 
same : but Things about Religion are not always the same. 
—Heaven is first a Temper, and then a place.—The longest 
Sword, the strongest Lungs, the most Voices, are false 
measures of the Truth. —There is nothing more Unnatural 
to Religion than Contentions about it.-—Things are greater 
than we, and will not comply with us ; we, who are less 
than things, must Comply with them.—A great Faction is 
many Persons , yet but one Party ; and that is but one 
Opinion: such a Faction is but one man, in point of 
Judgment: one free-spirited man is, in this particular, 
equal to a whole Faction.—Among Politicians the Esteem 
of Religion is profitable : the Principles of it are trouble¬ 
some.—In worldly and material things, what is Used is 
spent: in intellectuals and spiritual things, what is not 
Used is not Had.—Enthusiastic Doctrines—good things 
strained out of their wits. Among Christians, those that 
pretend to be Inspired, seem to be Mad : among the Turks, 
those that are Mad are thought to be Inspired. 


Miss Emily Lawless has Ijeen fortunate in the sponsor 
to her new volume of jxiems. With the Wild Geese con¬ 
tains an Introduction by Mr. Stopford Brooke, from which 
we make a few extracts 

Some months ago, being in Surrey, I saw, by accident, 
the- privately printed poems which now appear for the 
first time before the public. Miss Lawless’s Irish stories, 
Hurrish, a Study, and Grania, had some years before 
seemed to me to draw nearer to the soul of the West of 
Ireland than any other books of the kind ; and the 
historical and imaginative study, With Esser in Ireland , 
was also full of that strange inner life which, below outward 
appearance, ebbs and flows in the Irish people. . . . 

I read these lyrics of the wild Atlantic lands in the 
least wild of all the shires of England, and, in’my sympathy 
with them, urged Miss Lawless to publish them. . . . 

The “ Wild Geese ” was the name given by the romantic 
and sorrowful imagination of the Irish to the exiles vriu>, 
like the wild birds and with their wailing cry, migrated to 
the Continent before and after the Battle of Aughrim, and ' 
the Surrender of Limerick in 1691. ... 

No words that I have read have realised with more 
insight and sympathy the temper of these daring, high¬ 
bred, honourable, reckless and sorrowful men than those 
with which Miss Lawless has clothed the bitterness of 
their exile, their passion for fighting, and their longing 
for their native land. . . . 

The rest of the poems are not of Ireland abroad, but of 
Ireland at home, nor yet of Ireland in the past but in the ' 
present. They are rarely touched with hope, and never 
with gaiety. But they represent well the deep-seated 
sorrow and love of country which prevails in Ireland below • 
the political squabbles, the religious disturbance, and the 
battle for the land ; and which affects all parties, however 
opposed to one another. A true poet sits in the centre of 
things, among universal emotions. 
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In the dramatic version of Mrs. Craigie’s novel, The Serious 
Wooing, which is in preparation, Miss Olga Nethersole will 
create the part of the Countess of Shortclough. 


Those who are interested in English dramatic art will 
lie encouraged to hear that three performers are playing, 
Or were playing last week, distinguished character parts 
in London. Miss Matliioson as “ Everyman ” ; Mr. H. B. 
Irving as the “ Prince,” and Mr, Lennox Pawle as the one 
chivalrous being in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s satirical 
comedy. The Princess's Nos *—are creations which can bear 
comparison with any sue esses of the same order, achieved 
by continental artists of the first rank. While there are 
individuals on the stage of such ability, it seems a 
hardship that companies in general are so maladroit. 
Managers may be to blame. It is certain that uniformity 
in method is necessary if a cast is to do the least justice 
to a modem play. But we find each person acting in a 
different style. At the Duke of York’s, for instance, Miss 
Irene Yanburgh has lost her spontaneity and become the. 
most studied of actresses. Miss Kingston, who has un¬ 
common qualities, is rigidly emotional—a contradiction in 
tenns. A good ensemble is out of the question when some 
strike the melodramatic, others the laboured, and others 
the idealistic note. One might as w r ell l<x>k for orchestral 
harmony when each instrument is tuned to a different 
pitch. 


Mrs. Crakhe’s recent address l>efore the O.P. Club in 
the Grand Hall of the Criterion on “The Act of Composing 
Dialogue ” was a well-thought-out deliverance on a subject 
of great interest to play-wrights and plav-goers. Mrs. 
C'raigie laid it down that dramatic dialogue is a symbol of 
real conversation, not a verbatum report. It may seem 
natural, but it cannot be so. It must 1* true to feeling, 
but it need not be faithful to colloquialism. Granted 
these facts, there are, Mrs. Craigie considers, seven ways or 
more in which the dramatist may meet his task. Each 
lias been, and will again lie, in fashion. The seven ways 
are:— 

The Rhetorical, 

The Sentiment*!, 

The Romantic, 

The Mathematical, 

The Epigrammatic, 

The Impressionist, 

The Ironic. 

Having named these styles of dialogue, Mrs. Craigie 
proceeded to define each, but our ,space uoes not permit of 
our following her through the list. Her remarks, however, 
on the epigrammatic school of dialogue have a too special 
interest to be omitted. We quote from the Stage: 

A comedy mnat in the nature of things be either senti¬ 
mental or romantic or satirical, and Although we have had 
some brilliant examples of satire in English dramatic 
literature, both in the past and the present, it is not so 
national a gift as sentimentality. English people of this 
generation are not satirist*. Their view of life is for the 
most part serious and kind. Satire really seems to wound 
them as it does not wound audiences elsewhere. I don't 
know why this should he the case, but so it is. And 
authors sometimes find themselves attacked for presenting 
studies of humanity which are net violently sympathetic 
nor especially flattering to the race. 80 pronounced is 
this antagonism to satire that it is not the custom in 
England to criticise any presentation of character apart 
from its amiability. The drawing may be masterly, but 
if the personage presented is not pleasing the author’s 
work is dismissed as something unworthy of consideration. 
Now this brings me to the style which has been called 
epigrammatic, almost as a term of reprcach. I believe I 
have traced- this present dislike of the epigram to an idea 
that it comes from-France, and represents a Continental 
rather than an English habit of thought. But the truth 
is that the greatest epigrammatists have been Englishmen. 


Tho old English comedies, beyond any question, are the 
mo<t opijrimm-itic 1->>•!nnti • i*s in any l-nimn'jo. Cos¬ 
grove has written more epigiams th>n ail the rieiiou 
dramatic authors put together, and it is well known that 
Yoltaire himself came to England in order to see the man 
who could write with such unsurpassed and dazzling 
brilliancy of phrase. Congreve was not a financial success, 
and the greatest comedy of manners in the English 
language was a failure because no audience could possibly 
think so quickly as that phenomenal genius. He condensed 
whole chapters of psychology kta one paradox, whole 
family histories into one pithy speech. It makes marvellous 
reading, but I am afraid we must all call it a very difficult 
play. But the oil comedy writers must not be judged 
by Congreve only. Wycherley, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, 
Sheridan, and Goldsmith were all masters of the epigram¬ 
matic manner. I don’t place that school above the 
sentimental school, or below it. -I merely aish to point 
out that it is purely English. 


It lias been stated, in connection with the fifty-eighth 
birthday of Mr. Andrew Lang, which occurred on Monday, 
that the versatile litterateur has been the subject of a 
greater number of poetic tributes from contemporary 
writers than is the case with any other distinguished man 
of letters of the day. One of the raciest of these tributes 
was addressed to “ The New Professor” on the occasion of 
Mr. Lang’s appointment as Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrew’s 
University in 1888. The poem, which originally appeared 
in a north-country journal over tlie pseudonym “Upper 
Sonachan,” and is from the pen of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, brother and heir-presumptive of the Duke of 
Argyll, will be of interest to our readers. It is as 
follows:— 

Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrews, man, 

Is a’ the warld to thee ; 

In London fogs yer cheeks are wan, 

Be aff, man, to the lee, 

Wi’ niblick, cleek, and driver, man— 

Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s man— 

Man, here’s a health to thee. 

Professor here, Professor there, 

Ye’re Andrew Lang to me. 

Weel fill ye the Professor's chair 
Wi’ learned lore, and yet, methinks, 

I ken richt weel yer heart’s no there— 

It's yonder ower the Links. 


The following specimen of didactic French verse (writes 
a correspondent of the Morning Post) was discovered 
among a deposit of good-for-nothing papers which for 
twenty years had escaped the periodical process of 
“ redding-up.” It is written on a leaf of ruled paper 
with a pen dipped in red ink by a French governess; 
it bears the date 29 Mai, 1879, and the name of the 
small person whose exemplary conduct inspired the 
writer: 

Lorsque je veux fit re jolie, 

Je ne mets pas mon beau chapeau 
Do fine paille d’ltalie 
Orne d'une plume d’oiseau 
Je ne met's pas ma robe blanche, 

Mes souliers blens, le collier d’or 
Que l'on m’ografe lo Dimanche 
, Avee la croix plus riche encor. 

Non ! mais je tache d’fitre sage, 

J’obeis k papa, maman ; 

Jo prfite k ma soeur mon mfinage, 

Ma balle a mon frfire Gontran, 

Et me voilk ! toute embellie 
A rendre les anges jaloux. 

Car le bon Dieu nous fait jolies 
Quand il est bien content de nous. 


It may be, the finder adds, that this little “ conceit ” of 
morality was a quotation. It' so, from whose works? 
Perhaps some reader of the Ao.U'EMY can answer this 
question. 
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An excellent suggestion lias been made by the Daily 
Chronicle: that the Old Hall o£ Christ’s Hospital should 
be purchased by subscription, and used as a national 
theatre. The Hall is large, lofty, and historical, and is 
excellently adopted for the presentation of old English 
plays, masques, and mysteries, like the Everyman, which 
the Elizaliethian Stage Society withdrew all too soon. 

The Beloved of Hathor. 

Argument.—The scene is in the Temple of Hathor at 
the time of the expulsion of the Hyksos, about 1500 B.C. 
Aahmes, the beloved of Hathor, has for many years been 
watched over by her High Priestess, in order that through 
him the spiritual Kingdom of Egypt might be restored. 
His final choice is between this great destiny and the more 
splendour of material victory. 

The Shrine of the Golden Hawk. 

Argument.—The scene is in a cave on Mount Bakhua 
near Sinai, about 4000 B.C. Oebuel, the Magician of Fire 
and Metals, makes a talisman to Heru in the form of a 
Golden Hawk, in the hope of overwhelming the power of 
Zozer, King of Egypt, builder of the Step Pyramid at 
Sakkara. Zozer finds this out, and sends his daughter, who 
is skilled in the sombre mysteries of Isis, to win for Egypt 
the Golden Hawk, giver of exultation of heart. 

Further performances of the above plays by Miss Florence 
Farr and Mr. O. Shakespear will 1* given at the Victoria 
Hall, Archer Street, Bayswater, on April 21st, at 8.30, and 
April 22nd at 3. These plays, we are informed, “ have been 
written and prbdmed with the object of starting a move¬ 
ment in which art is not divided from belief, but is used 
to intensify the significance of the interior life. It is a 
movement for the production of dramas in which excite¬ 
ment shall consist rather of a spiritual eestacy than of an 
agitation of the senses. For this reason the pictures 
presented are decorative in treatment, and the emotions 
treated are those of an interior world, little touched by the 
historic facts surrounding it.” 


Bibliographical. 

I made some remarks in this column the other day on the 
tendency of the editors of reprinted English classics to 
go on reproducing ad nauseam all the old stereotyped 
works, of which the editions were already numerous. My 
observations were suggested by an announcement as to the 
“Temple Classics,” and that, no doubt, is why Messrs. 
Dent have written, to my editor on the subject. They 
think my comments “particularly inappropriate” with 
respect to their series, whose conductors, they say, “ have 
always endeavoured to select the scarcer classics for 
inclusion.” Among those which they have put forward, 
we are reminded, are Mr. Ellis’s English version of The 
Romance of the Rose, Caxton’s of The Golden Legend, Dr. 
Evans’s of The Holy Graal, Mr. Cooper’s of Boethius’s 
Consolation of Philosophy, and so forth. But my remarks 
were not directed at translated classics ; they had reference 
to the classics in our own tongue, in regard to which, I 
venture to repeat, publishers and editors are a great deal 
too fond of ringing the changes upon a few obvious old 
favourites. On this point, Messrs. Dent ask, concerning 
their own series Would the public be content if its 
favourites were not to be obtained in this guise?” It 
would, I think, welcome more enterprise and novelty in 
this matter. Its affections are not wholly confined to 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Scott, Miss Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte, and the few others who are 
constantly being put before it in all sorts of guises. 

It so hapjx'iis that on the heels of Messrs. Dent’s com¬ 
munication came the following, addressed to my editor by 


a correspondent at Waltham Cross :—“ The observations of 
‘ The Bookworm ’ in regard to the want of freshness and 
originality in the arrangement of lists of reprints of 
classic works is certainly timely. It is to be hoped that 
the rebuke he administers to editors of the ‘ series ’ may 
be productive of some good. How many of us who, being 
poor, yet need good books, must go without them because 
.either they have been long out of print and can only be 
discovered at rare intervals on the second-hand bookstall, 
or are republished at prices prohibitive to the poor 
scholar! Where, for instance, to speak at random, can 
one obtain for eighteenpence or two shillings Crabb Robin¬ 
son’s Diary, Haydon’s Journal and Letters, Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, Plutarch’s Lives, Swift’s Journal 
to Stella, and Lockhart’s Life of Scott ? Then, to extend 
the idea, why cannot the owners of the copyrights give us 
popular reprints of such modem works as Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, Swinburne's Poems, 
Morris’s Earthly Paradise, Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a 
Library, Green’s History of the English People, cum mult is 
aliis? ” 

My friend forgets that many of the works he names are 
very bulky, and cannot possibly be issued at a price 
particularly small. Even where they exist in the form of 
stereo plates, they run to so many pages that the cost of 
the paper alone would render impossible any republication 
at a trifling price. Take Plutarch’s Lives for example. 
Messrs. Warne have a stereotyped translation which, 
though the type used is small—to many eyes distressingly 
small—nevertheless fills six volumes. Messrs. Warne 
would scarcely issue it at a smaller price than that which 
they now ask. I do not think our publishers can lx 1 
charged, as a body, with putting too big a price cither 
upon reprinted English classics or upon copyright works. 
Such series as the “ Everslev Library ” of Messrs. Macmillan 
and the “ Silver Library ” of Messrs. Longman could hardly 
lie produced more cheaply than they are. What I com¬ 
plain of is that those firms who arc making a speciality 
of reprinted uon-copyriglit English classics restrict them¬ 
selves to too narrow a range of choice. Either their 
acquaintance with our literature is limited, or they have 
not the courage to desert the lreaten path. They follow 
each other like sheep, and flood the market with precisely 
the same articles, set forth in forms much too largely 
identical in shape and garb. 

On this subject I have received a communication from 
the publisher of the “ United Library,” to which I hope 
to reply next week. 

Yet another correspondent, dating from Kew, writes 
concerning the misuse of the phrase “Anglo-Saxon,” 
to which 1 also adverted the other day. He says in the 
course of his letter: “ The term ‘Anglo-Saxon’ may for 
some purposes be useful; yet those monarchs who an* 
frequently described as ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ did not, after the 
unification of the kingdom, find it necessary to refer to 
their subjects by any other appellation than that of 
‘ English.’ , . . By the same appellation was the 
subject-race known to the Norman conquerors. . . . The 
late J. R. Green, in his Short History of the English 
People, entirely abandoned the use of the term ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon,’ which is not to lie found in the index to his work. 
The term ‘ Anglo - Saxon ’ contains a reference to the 
distinction between Angles and Saxons — a distinction 
which ceased to possess importance long liefore the 
Norman Conquest.” This, of course, is all very ele¬ 
mentary ; yet it appears to have been unknown to the 
projectors of the “Anglo-Saxon Library," which, as I 
noted last week, is to open with reproductions of works 
by Runyan and Macaulay, Emerson and Wendell Holmes! 

In one of my paragraphs last week, “ Irvyne Hall” was 
a misprint for “ Tylney Hall.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Life on the Stage. 

Life on the. Stage: My Personal Experiences and Recol¬ 
lection'. By Clara Morris. (Isbister. 6s.) 

Thf. simple directness of the title of this quite admirable 
book is characteristic of all its contents. It is indeed 
life on the stage, and as you progress through this 
Odyssey of an actress, the extraordinary emotional signifi¬ 
cance of that word “life” grows upon you until it 
becomes almost passionate; not “life” in* the dubious 
sense of that which is seen and mirrored by the incom¬ 
petent and simpering odalisques of the musical comedy 
stage, but the intense, throbbing, twenty-four-liours-a-dav 
life of the real bom mime, to whom her art is a business 
as practical, stern, and crafty as charing is to the born 
charwoman, as dressmaking to the bom dressmaker, and 
as play-writing was to Shakspeare. Miss Morris, though 
unknown in England, enjoys a considerable fame in 
America. One guesses that, without being great, she is 
an actress of marked distinction and power, gifted too 
with a human quality, a quality of lightning-like and 
universal sympathy that catches people in the throat 
liefore they are aware of it. Her portrait shows her a 
very human little attractive woman, kindly and roguish, 
with wide sensitive nostrils, a square jaw, and a straight 
mouth that, when it once shuts in obstinacy, shuts past 
all opening. She seems to belong to that famous class of 
women who “ so long as they don’t sit down can keep moving 
for ever,” who can go without sleep for a fortnight to 
nurse a friend, who cry and laugh in one breath, and 
who are implacable beyond the lioness when really roused. 
In brief, a woman. By the force of a perfect yet artless 
sincerity, she has projected her personality into this hook 
in a manner and with a result impossible otherwise. 
Sometimes she relates things so simple and so slight that 
nothing but her entire unconsciousness of the danger 
saves her from falling into the pit of triviality and the 
inane. She is interested, and that suffices for her; it lias 
never occurred to her that the making-up of an eve-lash 
is a matter of less importance than the decline and fall 
of the Homan Empire; effective eye-lashes are part of her 
business, part of “ life ” ; therefore you must be made to 
understand the modus operandi ; you must bear all or 
nothing; you accept, and in the end you are grateful. 

I his spirit is fine; it makes the book fine; it gives it a 
rare and convincing completeness. 

Miss Morris strikes the keynote of her character on 
page 18. Picture her “a great girl of thirteen,” with 
an adored mother working like a serf, and a father so 
disreputable that the chief object of the mother’s life 
had been to keep her child out of his clutches. Clara 
had a chance of entering the ballet (this was in the old 
legitimate days—pray do not think of the Alhambra !) of 
the Cleveland Theatre. So she prayed thus:—“ Dear 
God! just pity me and show me what to do! Please—• 
please help me to help niv mother, and if you will, I’ll 
never say ‘ No! ’ to any woman who comes to me all mv 
life long! ” And she comments: “No woman who has 
sought my aid has ever been answered with a ‘No!’” 
Needless to say she was engaged : two weeks at fifty cents 
a night. In a day or two she knew her drill so thoroughly 
that the ballet master remarked : “ Well, saucer-eyes, you 
do know it: I’m damned if you don’t! You ought to stay 
in this business—you’ve got your head with you ! ” 

She stayed. For a year the child worked happily, 
unconsciously, and without fear, at her trade. Then she 
performed the feat known as “ making a hit.” She did 
it, witliout premeditation, by standing on a breakfast 
table and putting toast into a hat. The house roared its 
applause. 


“ What is it ? ” I whispered, as I started to get down. 

“Stand still,” he sharply answered, theu added: “It’s 
you, you funny little idiot! You’ve made a hit—that’s 
all! ” and the curtain fell between us and the laughing 
crowd in front. ... 

A strange, great stillness seemed to close about me ; 
something murmured : “ In the future, in the dim future, 
a woman may cause this many-headed monster you fear 
to think as one mind, to feel as one heart! Then the bit 
and bridle will be changed—that woman will hold the 
reins and will drive the public ! ” At which I broke into 
shrill laughter, in spite of flowing tears. Two women 
came in, one said, “ Why, what on earth’s the matter ? 
Have they blown you up for your didoes to-night ? What 
need you care, you pleased the audience ! ” But another 
slid quietly : “Just get a glass of water for her, she has 
a touch of hysteria.” 

But I only thought of that woman of the dim future, 
who was to conquer the public—who was she ? 

Why that round of applause should have'so shattered 
my happy confidence 1 cannot understand, but the fact 
remains that from that night I never faced a new audience, 
or attempted a new part, without suffering a nervous 
terror that sometimes narrowly escaped collapse. 


In other words, the pieces of toast falling out of the bat 
as the actor put it on had awakened the artist in her. 

Not very long afterwards, she received her first proposal 
of marriage, which was the natural outcome of a young 
man’s chivalry in accompanying her as a guard through 
the perils of the midnight streets. Before the appearance 
of this protector. Miss Morris had invented a set of rules 
for her own guidance at night; these rules became known 
as “ Clara’s code,” and were “highly approved, especially 
by girls who ‘ couldn’t think,’ as they declared, but stood 
stock-still, ‘ too frightened to move,’ when some wanderer 
of the night unceremoniously addressed them.” No. 3 
sternly forbade the persecuted girl “ ever, ever to pass 
between two advancing men lest they might seize hold of 
and so frighten her to death.” The code wound up with 
the masterly generalisation; “ When in doubt, take the 
centre of the street.” Before she was sixteen the originator 
of the Clara Code, already famous for her memory, her 
modesty, and her adaptability, was playing all manner of 
parts with the stars who visited Cleveland, at five dollars 
a week. Her anecdotes of the stars—Edwin Booth was 
among them—are countless. We like Mr. Couldock best, 
the old gentleman who had lost his memory, but never 
failed in picturesque blasphemy. “ In one scene, as a 
young Irish hero, he had to save his beloved Ireland. 
He quite forgot his speech, and being reminded of it by 
the prompter, lie roared at the top of his voice : ‘ I don’t 
care ! what the devil's Ireland to me ! D—n Ireland ! 1 
wish it and the man who wrote this play were both at the 
bottom of the sea, with cock-eyed sharks eatin’ ’em ! ’ ” 
The reference to the ocular obliquity of the sharks convinces 
11 s of Mr. Couldock’s genius. At sixteen, in her role of 
utility-man, Miss Morris had to play the Queen to 
Edwin Booth's Hamlet. The spectacle of the terrified 
girl apologising to this Jove of the American stage for her 
youth and her good looks is both amusing and pathetic. 
“ ‘ I’ll only worry you with my looks, Sir, not about the 
words or business.’ He rested his dark, unspeakably 
melancholy eyes on my face, his brows raised and then 
knit themselves in such troubled wise as made me long to 
put an arm about his shoulders and assure him I wouldn’t 
be so awfully bad.” Her Gertrude was a great success; 
Mi ss Morris had already formed the habit of succeeding 
brilliantly with the impossible. 


When the closet scene was over, the curtain down, I 
caught up my petticoats and made a rapid flight roomward. 
The applause was filling the theatre. Mr. Booth, turning, 
called after me: “You— er—Gertrude—er — Queen! Oh, 
somebody call that child back here,” and someone roared : 
“ Clara—Mr. Booth is calling you ! ” 

I turned, but stood still. He beckoned, then came to 
me, took my hand, and saying : “ My dear, we must not 
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keep them waiting loo long ' " led me before the curtain 
with him. I veiy slightly bent my head to the audience, 
who I felt were applauding Hamlet only, but turned 
and bowed myself to the ground to him whose courtesy 
had brought me there. ... 

When we came off he . . . said: " My Gertrude, you 
are very young, but you know how to pay a pretty com¬ 
pliment—thank you, child." 

But it was sheer instinct for the theatre, rather than 
virtuosity in compliments, that had guided Gertrude. She 
adds, with a charming touch of naivete: "So, whenever 
you see pictures of nymphs or goddesses floating on pink 
clouds, and looking idiotically happy, you can say to 
yourself: ‘That's just how Clara Morris felt when Edwin 
Booth said she had paid him a compliment.”’ 

Miss Morris was bound to rise. Her industry and 
sagacity, her unerring skill in devising " business,” her 
mere humanity, would have triumphed with the aid of far 
less talent than she obviously possessed. Her renown was 
spread even to Cincinnati, and the girl who was so poor 
that she washed her own handkerchiefs, got an offer as 
leading lady. She took it. And not long afterwards, 
there came an offer of a hundred dollars a week from San 
Francisco, and an offer of thirty-five dollars from Mr. Daly 
in New York. The inimitable and unique Daly won her 
with ease. They met, these two, and we rejoice that 
they did, for Miss Morris’s glimpses of that successful 
impresario (she says cheerfully that lie was “ a great 
man ”) are the best things in a hook everywhere good. 

Augustin Daly promised (but, characteristically, not in 
writing) to double the salary if Miss Morris pleased the 
public: a vague condition. And this is what occurred at 
the signing :— 

“ There's a heap of trusting being ajked for in this 
contract," I remarked. “ You won’t lorget your promise 
about doubling the salary ? ” 

“ I won’t forget anything,” he answered. 

I looked at the pen, it was a stub, the first I ever saw, 
then I said : “ That's what makes your writiug look so 
villainous. I can't sign with that thing—I’d be ashamed 
to own my signature in court, when we come to the fight 
we’re very likely to have before we are through with each 
other.” 

Miss Morris very much pleased the public. But there 
was no doubling of salary, or even an increase of it. Daly 
gave the lady who was making his fortune a writing-desk. 
When a newspaper man called to submit a notice of a play 
containing “a few pretty good lines to your find —('lam 
Morris,” Daly sharply told him to cut them out. “Gut 
out?” said the man. “Why, she’s the play—or mighty 
near it.” And then the invader of Leicester Square 
enunciated his policy. “ 1 don’t want individual successes, 
sir, in my theatre! f want my company kept at a level. 
I put them all in a line, and then I watch, and if one head 
begins to bob up above the others, I give it a crack and 
send it down again.” His scheme for cracking Miss 
Morris’s head was to give her a walking-lady’s part 
immediately after a star success. 

Yet it is clear that she liked this shrewd manipulator 
throughout. Of course, destined for triumph, she could 
afford to despise chicanery. She rose steadily, and at 
length, in one of those picturesque phrases which her 
perfect simplicity sometimes achieves, “ Success shook the 
rain off her wings and perched upon our banners.” She 
gives a moving description of what a dramatic triumph 
means to the victor. 

At the end theio came to mu one of the moments God 
grants now and then as a reward for long thus*, way- 
weariness, and heart sickness patiently borne! One of 
those foolishly divine moments you stand with the gods, 
and, liko them, are young and fair and powerful! Your 
very nerves thrill harmonious, like harp-strings attune— 
your blood courses like quicksilver for swiftness, like wine 
for warmth, and on that fair peak of Triumph, where one 
tarries but by moments, there is no knowledge of sin 


or suffering, of death or hate ; there is only sunshine, the 
sunshine of succuss ! love for all those creatures who torn 
smiling faces on you, who bold their hands to you with 
joyous cries! There is no question of deserts, of qualifi¬ 
cations! No analysis, no criticism then—they follow 
later ! That is just a moment of delicious madness ; and 
to distinguish it from other frenzies it is called—a 
Dramatic Triumph. 

In appalling contrast is the equally line descrip¬ 
tion of the discrowning of a star, Miss P-, an old 

actress who suddenly found, on restnning her work in a 
certain town, that her career was ended. “ She apjteared, 
and -smiling graciously—faced the almost empty house. 
She gave the sort of sudden gasp that a dash of water in 
the face might cause. The humiliating half-degree in¬ 
voluntary' hand-dap that had greeted her fell into silence 
as she caine fully into view, where she stood dismayed, 
stricken .... she knew this was the great taboo. 
Her face whitened beneath her rouge, her lips moved 
silently. One moment she turned her back squarely ujxm 
the audience, for she knew her face was anguished, and 
moved by the same instinct that makes an Indian draw the 
blanket across his dying face, she sought to hide her 
suffering . . . And then, with a clinching of the 

hands, she took up the burden of the play. 

She did her best in the old stilted declamatory style, 
that was as dead as many of the men and women were who 
used to applaud it. Once only the audience warmed to 
her a trifle, and as she accepted their half-hearted “ call,” 
her sad eyes moved over the empty space of the house, a 
faint, tired smile touched her lips, wh'le her great tears 
courssd down her cheeks. It was the moment of renun¬ 
ciation ! They denied her rigtt to the crown of popu¬ 
larity, and she, with that piteous smile, bowed to their 
verdict, as an actress must. 

A few days, and the same house, packed, ‘ 1 greeted the 
jig, the clog, the song, the banjo of Miss Lotta, whose 
innocent devilries were bringing her a fortune, and when 
in response to a ‘call,’ instead of appearing, Miss Lotta 
thrust her foot and ankle out Iteyond the curtain, and 
wriggled them at the delighted crowd, poor Miss P—— 
(who was in a box) drew her hand across her forehead 
and said, in bewildered tones: ‘ But-’-I don’t under¬ 
stand.’ ” 

All which is literature. We hope we have shown that 
Li fe on the Stage is beyond question a notable book, a 
book worthy to be read (and certain to be read with joy), 
and then to lie placed on a shelf along with the l)est of its 
kind. At the end Miss Morris bids the reader Am reroir! 
There is more to come. It is well. 


Lives of the Book Collectors. 


English Booh Collectors. By William Younger Fletcher, 
F.S.A. (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tin-; miser hoards, but tlie collector merely collects; of 
that distinction between two mortals strangely alike in 
temperament if not in intelligence, no collector can have 
any doubt. Lest covert insult should lie suspected in this 
remark the present writer confesses to having in succession 
collected fragments of pipes, postage stamps, snuff boxes, 
and the volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopaedia. He is still 
collecting though he has cooled towards all these treasures. 
Hence it is with peculiar appreciativeness tliat he reads 
what one of the gentlest and (among books) most enthusiastic 
and vigilant of retired British Museum officials has to say 
of English book collectors. The book contains a hundred 
brief biographies, ranging from John Fisher, Bishop of 
liochester, to William Morris, and for those who frequent 
the byways of knowledge offers a pleasant grazing ground. 
Out of it one may also say there emerges the figure of the 
typical nolle tor. Let us view it for a few moments. 
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It is first of all passionately acquisitive as in the case of 
Bagford the “ biblioclnst,” who made “ a vast collection 
of leaves from manuscripts, title-pages, and fragments of 
hooks, specimens of paper, book-plates, engravings, bind¬ 
ings, catalogues, advertisements . . and died in 

1716, before he could crystallise his findings and tearings 
into a contemplated history of printing. 

Secondly, it. is passionately enamoured of completeness, 
and, in the best cases, with that which bears the colour 
and emits the perfume of the past. Thus we find the 
Ilarleian library containing 115 volumes of works by 
Cicero, printed in the fifteenth century, and Pr. Charles 
Bnrnev rejoicing in 166 “editions” of Euripides. 
Obviously we have here samples of mere collective 
instinct operating with taste, but without a rational basis. 
But when we consider Mr. Locker-L;mipson, who paid a 
hundred pounds for the leaf with Ben Jonson’s verses, 
belonging to the Shakespeare folio of 1623, we trace the 
longing for perfection and admire accordingly. The leaf 
had been pasted into an old scrapbook ere he secured it.; 
but we may be sure it reported none the less delightfully 
of the rosemary whence it had sprung. 

Thirdly, we observe in collectors the pathos of fathers 
who would fain make provisions for cherished babes. Is 
it to be borne that the amassment of a lifetime shall be 
scattered ? No, thought Matthew Parker, the second 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury; so he left “ the 
great bulk of his manuscripts and printed books ” to his own 
college of Corpus Christi. But that was not enough ; Corpus 
Christi must be forced to take care of them. Hence the 
Archbishop enjoins that “every’ year on the 6th of August, 
the collection is to be visited by the masters or locum tenentes 
of Trinity Hall and Caius, with two scholars on Archbishop 
Parker’s foundation, and if, on examination of the library, 
twenty-five books are missing, or cannot be found within six 
months, the whole collection devolves to Caius. . . .” 

Nor is this all; but we must leave the meticulous gentle¬ 
man in order to sympathise with the Royalist, George 
Thomason, who, before dying in 1666, collected upwards 
of 20,000 of tracts relating to the Civil War, Ac. He was 
always endeavouring to steer them out of the way of the 
Parliamentary Army, and so sent them in trunks to 
“a trusty Friend in Surry” (sic), thence to London, 
thence to Essex, and we are offered a picture of him 
“clapt up close prisoner at Whitehall for seven weeks’ 
space and above,” hoping that if his warehouses lie broken 
into, the usurper's minions may not investigate the nature 
of certain structures “ in form of tables . . . covered 

over with canvas.” A. passion for the unique is closely 
associated with collecting, and one wonders what his 
brother collectors thought of Dr. Dee, the famous “ caller 
of divels,” who supplicated that copies of all MSS. in the 
possession of individuals should be deposited in the Tudor 
Queen Mary’s library, he himself undertaking “to procure 
copies of the famous manuscripts at the Vatican, St. 
Mark’s, Venice,” &c. How would Mr. A. H. Huth, the 
eminent living collector, like to be ordered to send his 
unpublished songs by Milton to be copied and thus 
deprived of their mystery? But it is difficult even for a 
collector to think hardly of poor Dee, who possessed 4,000 
books and was called on by Queen Elizabeth, but lived to 
suffer the destruction, by a foolish mob, of a great part of 
his library, and, after recovering somewhat from this blow, 
to lapse into a state of poverty wherein he was “enforced 
many times to sell some book to buy his dinner with.” 

Hereat the sensitive writer can but seek an immediate 
change of paragraph, and will even choose to return to 
Archbishop Parker. Lambeth Palace in his time was a 
hive of industry’. There was struck off the first Ixxik 
privately printed in England ; Dr Antiquitatr Tlritannicw 
Ecclesice . . . His Grace wrote in 1573, “ I have 

within my house on wagis, drawers and cutters, paynters, 
lymners, wryters and boke-bynders.” “ Pokes ’’—with a 
long o—seems, by the way, to fit much that we venerate 
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in historic libraries; from the press of Caxton, Pynson, 
Wynkyn de Worde, to mention none other. But we can 
answ’er for it that books—with a short vowel—are almost 
equally imperious in their demands on him who collects 
because he must. For the collector is obliged to collect, 
if only the bad because it is bad. It would be hard, 
however, to surrender to books or bokes more than Thomas 
Rawlinson. 

For some years Rawlinson resided in Gray’s Inn, but 
in 1716, having filled his four rooms so completely with 
books that he was obliged to sleep in the passage, he was 
compelled to move . . . 

Thomas Rawlinson was obliged, however, to sell many of 
his books. In the sale The Histories of King Arthur and 
his Knights (a Caxton), “ for which Mr. Quaritch, at the 
Earl of Jersey’s sale in 1885, gave as much as nineteen 
hundred and fifty pounds, fetched no more than two pounds 
four shillings and sixpence.” But your true bibliophile 
thinks not of the sale of his darlings. He would doubtless 
admire the disappointment of such a sacrilege. A lxiok- 
seller to him must seem a creature hardly realisable, like a 
hippogriff or centaur. At the same time he is not inapt 
at gliding over the basic irrational instinct which forces 
him to collect, and stating with all sincerity the most ex¬ 
cellent of reasons. Hear Sir Thomas Phillips (171)2-1872): 

My chief desire for preserving vellum manuscripts arose 
from witnessing the unceasing destruction of them by 
goldbeaters ; my Eearch for charters or deeds by their 
destruction in the shops of glue-makers and tailors. 

Sir Thomas's library contained 60,000 manuscripts alone. 
It was an exceedingly valuable collection, but as the collector 
began by purchasing everything that lay within his reach, 
there must have l>een a gcxxl deal that a kind person 
would prefer to distinguish merely as “ inscribed vellum.” 
Material, of course, in book or manuscript counts for some¬ 
thing. The bindings of Padeloup, Monnier, Dcrome, 
provide beauty enough to confer library honours on a 
dummy, and one is not surprised that the prodigal Beck- 
ford rejoiced in such. The sale of his books—rich in rare 
voyages and travels—realised over seventy-three thousand 
pounds. 

Book-collecting does not support Ixxtk-lending, for 
nowhere is a gap more morbidly noticeable than in .serried 
rows. Richard Heber, whom Scott styled llebcr the 
Magnificent, said, “Why, you see, sir, no man can com¬ 
fortably do without three copies of a book. One he must 
have for his show copy . . . another lie will require 

for his own use and reference.” The third is to be at the 
service of friends. On such a system, not many collectors 
would be lenders. Of James Edwards (1757—1816) the 
delicate reader would assuredly have hesitated to borrow, 
for he thought of his books with such fierce affection, 
“ that he directed that his coffin should be made out of 
the shelves of his library.” Royalty set a pattern of 
suavity to book collectors in George III. He would not 
allow’ his librarian to bid against a literary man who 
wanted books for study, or against a known collector of 
small means. Furthermore, his splendid library was 
easily accessible to those who wished to consult it. There 
were 120,000 in that library, and they lie in the British 
Museum, but if at a venture we had to choose a book that 
belonged to an English monarch, it would be a manuscript 
missal among the treasures of Chatsworth. The missal 
was given by Henry VII. to his daughter Margaret. 

On the recto of the fourteenth leaf he has written, 
“Remember yo r kynde and lourng fader an yo’good 
“ prayers, Henry Ky,” and on the reverse of leaf 32, 

“ Pray for your louyng fader that gave you this boeke, 

“ and I geve you ait all tymes godds blessyg ami myne, 

“ Henry Ky.” On the reverse of leaf 156 Lady Margaret 
Douglas has written. “ My good lorde of Savnt Andrews 
li i pray you pray for me that gaufe yows thys bank— 

“ yowrs too my pour, Margaret.'’ 

Thus are we reminded of the finest function of 
collecting—the rekindling of the past-by the apppal of its 
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speaking symbol to a sensitive modern mind. As the 
treasures of a hundred hoarders pass before the mental 
gaze, it is natural to envy them their privilege of giving 
shelter to the lovely things of long ago, for one can 
scarcely ltelieve it more honourable to house the outcast or 
to feed the hungry. 

Potsherds of Price. 

Lessons from Greek Pottery. By John Homer Huddilston. 

(Macmillan, 5s.) 

Although he is Professor of Greek in the University of 
Maine, the author of this handbook admits that before 
he came to London, Greek ceramics liad not interested 
him. For this is one point in which Europe has the 
advantage of America, where there are no prospects of 
digging up Greek vases from some long-forgotten Etruscan 
tomb. Thus writes the Professor 

The average student probably asks himself : “ What 
is all this talk about vases ? What are they V Can I make 
any use of them ? ’’ I confess that until I went to London 
the first time, Greek vases conveyed little more to my 
mind than do still the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian tomb ; 
and yet I do not think that my experience was so far 
different from that of many classical students in this 
country, where the linguistic and literary sides of Greek 
have until quite recently left no room for the artistic. 

Even in England, even in London, with the British 
Museum accessible to all, it is to be feared that the attitude 
of the average student is much the same, since he is far 
more concerned with the niceties of language than with 
the life and thought of the people who once bartered, 
philosophized, made love and talked slang in that language. 
But when Professor Huddilston did come to London his 
conversion was speedy and complete. He saw that the 
study of vase-paintings is as necessary to the understanding 
of Greek life as the study of.Homer is to the understanding 
of its literature. And in this small volume he has 
summed up in brief the information which has reached 
us from this source. Moreover, he has supplied a biblio¬ 
graphy of the books, monographs, and magazine articles 
which have been written on various sections and aspects 
of the subject. 

We cannot l>e too grateful to the custom prevalent at 
Athens of presenting decorated vases as prizes to the 
victors at the Panathenaea, for within the space of a 
couple of centuries from the middle of the sixth to the 
middle of the fourth century B.C., something like 110,0<30 
vases must have been thus turned, painted, and distributed, 
and the custom must have done much to bring about the 
supremacy of Attic pottery throughout the Mediterranean 
countries. Still more grateful perhaps should one be to 
the custom which prescribed that these vases should be 
buried with their owners, since in no other conceivable way 
coidd those invaluable records have been preserved for us. 
Even our own method of placing a batch of newspapers 
and a few coins in the foundation stones at public buildings 
is not likely to be so effectual in the instruction of posterity; 
and it might be worth while to consider if our honest 
endeavour is as praiseworthy as the unforeseen success of 
the Greeks—who were certainly not thinking of posterity. 
It is not probable that this morning’s paper will be legible 
twenty-five centuries hence, nor will posterity get much 
instruction from our coinage. But for these two centuries 
Attica—in succession to Corinth—was exporting huge 
quantities of decorated pottery, much of which was re¬ 
ligiously buried, to be subsequently dug up by the curious 
and grateful explorer, who has found Attic pottery all the 
way from Genoa to the Crimea. 

these finds of Greek vases have cleared up many problems 
and propounded others. They have enabled us to trace 
the Athenian trade routes in ages of which we have no 
literary record ; they prove the connection between Etruscan 
and Greek civilisation before Borne became a vital force in 


Italy, for the vases unearthed from the Etruscan tombs are 
Attic and Corinthian; and they have helped to fix the site 
of Ilium and prove a common culture existing on theArgive 
and the Trojan plains in the period assigned to the Homeric 
heroes. Further, they prove that the Greek potter brought 
an artist’s mind and eye to the making of the humblest 
oil-flask, and produced thousands of varying shapes, in 
every one of which simplicity, beauty, and utility are 
triumphantly combined. But for the student of ancient 
Greek life these are not the main things. The vases are 
interesting chiefly for the insight they give into the daily 
life of the people who used them. There are so many 
things that the poet and historian are too proud to tell, 
and many of them even the satirist must miss since he 
takes them as known by his readers. For information 
about the trifles of daily life we must go to the vase painter 
and the wagon loads of potsherds which have been gathered 
from the tombs, carefully pieced and preserved under glass. 
The vase painter ranged free over literature and life. Of 
course he illustrated Homer ; and one of the earliest is the 
picture of Odysseus and his followers boring out the eye 
of Polyphemus. Oddly enough, the artist has crammed 
three scenes into one picture ; for at the same time Poly¬ 
phemus toys with a leg of one of the stranded Greeks and 
accepts the wine which is to fuddle him. But there was 
a demand in Athens—-and throughout the Mediterranean 
seaboard—for subject pictures showing the people that 
everybody knew doing the things that everybody did. And 
this demand, which we smile at when a “ Kiss mammy ” 
picture gathers the Academy crowd, earns our gratitude 
when it was expressed and supplied four and twenty 
centuries ago. For the oil-flask or the water-jar the 
popular decoration was some scene from everyday life— 
little boys at school, for instance—to show us that boys 
not only will be boys, but. always were boys. And <me 
holds in his hand a copy of the Homeric Hymns—the lines 
are still legible after all these centuries, flow did Athens 
dress? We have sculptures. But imagine the puzzle of 
the twenty-fifth century, if it have only our statues as guide 
to our manner of keeping our trousers alxmt our waists. 
And without the evidence of these vase-paintings w r e 
should never have known that down to about 525 n.r. the 
dress of men and women was so similar that the sexes 
are indistinguishable without other marks. Unsuspected 
chivalry is shown by the artist who paints the flesh of the 
women white and leaves the men black. Hats, too, were 
seldom worn by men, and the broad-brimmed petasus 
seems to have been used only as travelling wear. By 
women hats were not worn at all, for, 'as we know, 
Athenian women appeared little in public, and the vase- 
paintings depict them almost invariably as engaged in 
some domestic occupation. However, we need not pity 
overmuch the dulness of the Athenian woman, who had 
no new hat to think about; for the scenes in which 
she is represented as spinning or grinding com are well 
outnumbered by those in which she is engaged in the 
mysteries of the toilet. Professor Huddilston has his 
explanation: “ It is likely that the artists preferred to 
decorate toilet-lxixes and vases intended as bridal gifts 
with scenes that suggested the more agreeable and 
leisurely life of the women.” 

One minor complaint we have to make against this little 
work, which is, of course, designed to lie stimulative 
rather than satisfying. “ The names of the vases and of 
the artists have been written in the Greek forms,” says 
the author, explaining that there is no reason for Latinizing 
words which were seldom, if ever, used by the Romans. 
Transliteration is always vexation; but if Professor 
Huddilston wishes to avoid Latinization, why does he 
call the commonest of vases—the oil-flasks—“ lekythi ” ? 
Why not ” lekulhoi ” ? And when he afterwards writes 
of the “ Centaurs and Lapiths,” we feel we would prefer 
Latinization to Americanization. It is w r orse than calling 
Cicero “ Tullv.” 
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Exit Mumblazon. 

The Ancestor: A Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. (No. 1. Archi¬ 
bald, Constable & Co. 5s. net.) 

The title of this new quarterly, of which the handsome 
first number dignifies our table, suggests antiquity and 
repose: the silence of country churches, the clamour of 
rooks, the exclusiveness of deer: with a hint of cob- 
weblied wine-bins and the mental atmosphere of problems 
resolved for ever. But turn over the pages, and behold, 
the dust of modem conflict rises. 

For this Ancestor, who purposes to visit us every 
three months, is anything but a placid ghost : he is an 
exceedingly virile spirit of reforming and fighting ten¬ 
dencies. Not that he is without merely anecdotal and 
reminiscent moods : he lies back in his chair and discourses 
informinglv and pleasantly enough of the Harris family 
(its ennobled stem), of old heraldic glass, of Coronation 
ornaments, of miniatures at Beauvoir. But he has declared 
war upon Master Mumblazon. Innocently ask him: 
What is a gentleman ? What does he think of Debrett ? 
How does he blazon his coat? What of Mr. Joseph Foster? 
Then the arm chair is abandoned; the fetters of gout 
fall asunder; four walls will hardly contain him; he 
throws legend and sentiment out o’ window, and flings 
the family coat, as an essential of gentility, after them; 
tramples upon Gwillim (“ even my uncle reads Gwillim 
sometimes of a winter night ”), scatters the leaves of the 
sacred Peerage like the “scent” in a paper chase, bawls 
gold and silver for or and argent, and as for Mr. Joseph 
Foster, what a quarter of .an hour ! 

Are the gods of our heraldic infancy to be thus 
pulverised ? No longer are the awful arms of Emperors 
and Kings blazoned by the planets, and those of their 
well-beloved cousins by the shining tribe of precious 
stones. Gone is the blazon by Tempers; no longer 
Blithe, on a mount Bilious, does a single buck trip 
Melancholy, attired Choleric: but must we follow Mr. 
Oswald Barron, and eschew or and argent , even if lie will 
allow us to retain gules and vert, sable, azure, and 
purpure ? Must we call a chimney fumant a smoking 
chimney, and straightway remember apologetic landladies ? 
And must a gentleman ambulant really degenerate into 
a mere walking' gentleman ? We suspicion a whiff of 
democracy in this—Garter Kings are turning in their 
graves. We are not to sjieak even of swans as proper 
(how very proper they are! ), but it is to be guessed they 
are in their usual colours—“ white, with red beaks and 
legs”(!) How the non-heraldic but naturalist reader will 
gaze askance at these fearful fowls. “ taking the flood 
with rosy webs ! ” A perusal of Mr. Barron’s article, 
“Heraldry Revived,” will convince any discerning person 
that the writer’s pen is as free and forcible as bis pencil, 
which is paying his quill a high compliment, as everyone 
who has seen his “St. George’s Calendar” will readily 
admit. He has the air of going forth conquering and to 
conquer, and we think, in spite of a natural tear (lie will 
permit us that) at the imminent overthrow of dear Antic 
Pedantry, that he and his array are worthy of encouraging 
cheers as they enter the lists. 

With nerves braced by the cold douche provided by 
Mr. Barron, we are ready for Sir George Sitwell’s plunge- 
bath, which he calls “The English Gentleman.” We 
emerge therefrom with chattering teeth and wonder where 
we are now. What! A coat of arms does not make a 
gentleman, even when it arrives in a tin case from the 
Herald's College!! Was our Aunt, then, misinformed? 
A very few years ago we had our doubts that she was : 
but these were lulled to sleep by Mr. Fox-l.)avies and his 
terrible shadow, “X.” We admired the perfervid desire 
for Truth that elevated the pages of The Right to Bear 
Arms and of Armorial Families, and the heraldic sheep 


fondly thought he was folded at last. But the learned 
Baronet has pitilessly driven him forth again into the night 
and the tempest. Folded by shepherd “ X ■” he will now 
begin to query if he be a sheep at all: he may be a 
“damned luxurious mountain goat” for all he knows, or 
perhaps a pelican of the wilderness. Sir George believes, 
and actually produces what appear to our poor wits reasons 
for his belief, that the only gentleman is “ the freeman 
whose ancestors have always been free.” He thereupon 
concludes, no doubt with perfect justice, that “ quite twenty- 
five per cent, of our Peers are not gentlemen.” He qualifies 
this conclusion as “ painful.” Being commoners, and 
therefore no Snobs, we rather enjoy it: but then, where do 
we come in ? We can only raise our voices in questioning 
bleat, crying in chorus upon “ that well-known establish¬ 
ment in the city ” where the tabanded shepherds slumber 
upon their crooks. 0, for “ one blast of their minnikin 
mouths! ” 

We have selected the dishes contributed to the ancestral 
feast by Sir George Sitwell and Mr. Barron to be nibbled 
upon here cliiefly because we account them eminently 
typical of the present and coming bills of fare. They 
indicate with sufficient clearness that the heraldic banquet, 
as it is now spread', is an essentially chaotic solemnity, full 
of surprises and antagonistic sauces. And the realisation 
of this fact is, we take it, the first step to any likely 
knowledge of Armory and Genealogy. The Ancestor has 
arrived to evolve, so far as may be, Order out of Chaos, 
and its application of the “ spirit of the new criticism ” to 
these subjects will, we trust, do much towards their 
restoration to intelligent and scholarly favour ; we mean in 
a wide sense, for it cannot lie denied that they have already 
attracted a small body of work ere, not enthusiastic only, 
but admirably capable. Still, there are folks abroad who 
suppose that Heraldry and PedigTees spell Dust and Ashes; 
to such people we commend this volume : let them browse 
therein and be disillusioned. They will find it curious and 
yet alive, learned and yet mighty entertaining; packed 
full of recondite information upon social life and history ; 
excellently illustrated, well printed and bound, and 
generously cheap. And Mr. J. Horace Round is in attend¬ 
ance, equipped with his disconcerting search-light. 


A Novelette in Verse. 

.4 Masque of Shadows. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (London, 
David Nutt. .’’s. (id. net.) 

Mu. Legge’s slender volume is, one may say, a novelette 
in verse, cast in dramatic form. The characters are few ; 
a man jilted by a light, laughter-loving woman, “ an 
elemental creature ” (which is the modern term for a 
woman who finds it pleasant to indulge herself at all costs); 
the woman herself, and a later lover of hers, who is, of 
course, the first man’s friend ; and a second woman, pure 
and with lofty, if vague, aspirations to reform the world, 
and end the “duel of sex” (another modern cliche) in a 
larger harmony with nature. The j ilted lover is (inevitably) 
disillusionised, full of scepticism, cynicism, weary passion, 
and unrest. The ideal woman finds him a subject ready 
to hand for practical experiment in the reclaiming of 
mankind ; and the issue may be foreseen. He is attracted 
by her, she falls in love with him, and is infected by his 
troubled passions instead of laying those spectres. In the 
end he turns again to the worldly love, who, however, 
falls dead at the moment of demanding kisses—and 
chocolate. The ideal woman (you guess it, do you not ?) 
takes refuge in the Church of Rome, that ultimum refugium 
of the soul and the novelist in straits. She writes the 
disillusioned lover a beautiful farewell letter, declaring 
they will always be united in spirit. And, though unable 
to follow her step, he resolves to take up the burthen of life, 
and do bravely. 
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This somewhat conventional plot and characters are used 
as a thread for Mr. Legge’s own nuisings upon life. The 
versification is varied, the thought and feeling sincere; 
the technical handling is good and cultivated. Mr. Legge 
has a genuine descriptive gift, which comes like the smell 
of the earth amidst the “ gloomier tapestry ” (pardon the 
mixed metaphor) of reflections ethic and philosophic; if it 
does not attain the authentic magic of the great poets. It is 
most effective in such lyrical portions as the following 
little song, where it has the assistance of metrical melody. 
Few poets can give characteristic movement to blank 
verse. 

“ All the banks are ablaze with poppies. 

Ears of wheat are yellow and brown ; 

Sun-lit, dew-wet gossamer copies 

The wafted dance of the thistledown. _ 

'Flowers their wealth to the bees are giving, 

Ripe fruit offers a feast to the birds ; 

We have a part in the pride of living ; 

TPhat shall it yield us?—Words? 

“ Suns go down and summers are ended 
(Thus would a moralist drone away) ; 

Time’B old fiddle is cracked and mended, 

Only one poor tune can he play. 

Work out the ore of the impulse vernal ! 

Bind the sheaf and plunder the bough ! 

Which would we look for—the chance Eternal 
Or Love’s own period —Xow ! ” 

This, it should he said, is not the moral of the Masqitc 
of. Shadows, which is serious and accomplished work, 
claiming respect, apart from the conventional framework, 
and only lacking the intimate secret of the Immortals. 


Other New Books. 

Pastor Agnorum: A Schoolmaster's Afterthoughts. By 
John Huntley Skrine. (I/mdon : Longmans, Green, and 
Co. fis. net.) 

Not an alluring sub-title is “A Schoolmaster’s After¬ 
thoughts”; it .suggests dryness, technicality, in a word, 
“ shop.” But though this book is nothing else but a 
treatise on the art of schoolmaster}' (pardon the coinage), 
it is far from having any of these qualities. Mr. Skrine is 
a man of culture, strong sense, and imagination, an 
admirable and infrequent balance of faculty; and his 
lmok is attractive; suggestive, at once virile and scholarly' 
in style. He writes of plain things plainly, yet not 
prosily->— no easy achievement. We are taken by his 
writing, for we are taken by the mind and nature which 
Writes. He treats his theme with earnest seriousness, yet 
is never dully didactic. Clear-sighted balance is every¬ 
where present, as in his chapter on the much-vexed point 
of school games. Not the discountenancing of games, but 
the preservation of a due balance in estimating their 
relative importance, is the remedy for athletic excess, he 
points out. That games have no importance, he will not 
hear. They are a school-subject, for they go to train the 
man, in character, not only in sinew. Nay, they help to 
success in life, by the qualities they teach. The school- 
professional is “ the cricket-master.” Yet let them have 
but their due place; and for this purpose let there be 
fewer matches, so that toys be not always on the strain, 
nor games never absent from their minds. 

So I say to our master, “ Keep down your matches, and 
let your yonngtoldiers have times when they do nothearthe 
roll of drums.” Also it would be good if, when they beat 
to battle, his master’s remembered voice could sound in a 
boy’s ears to somewhat this effect; “ You are now going 
in, last wicket but one, and seven runs to make ; and it 
seems to you that the end of the world is at hand, and 
will certainly occur if you cannot stop the first ball. But, 
my son, this is not so. Even if you should be bowled, 
there are still sweets in life ; to-day is not all of it ; you 


were your father's son before this match, and you may be 
vour father’s son after it.” These are the words which 
build up the happy warrior, and which keep wickets 
upright too. 

Of such plain and manly wisdom is this book wrought, 
going straight to the reader's understanding; a book 
readable and worthy of reading. 


Japan, Our New Alley. By' Alfred Stead. (London; 

Fisher Unwin. Cs. net.) 

This latest book on Japan has a preface bv the Marquis 
Ito, certifying the author’s keenness and impartiality of 
judgment, and that ho has fitted himself for his task by 
assiduous study on the spot. These qualities are evident 
in Mr. Stead’s work, which is full of valuable information 
on the present condition of westernised Japan. We wish 
we could add that it was interesting; but he has a hard, 
statistical manner of marshalling his facts, which makes the 
book dry, if profitable reading. How westernised Japan 
is becoming we sadly realise from the photograph of her 
first labour meeting, which shows a colourable imitation of 
our dingy English crowd, battered soft felt hats replacing 
mostly the native headgear. The pictorial Japanese crowd 
has gone. It is a mournful change. 


Annual Record of th■: London Topographical Society, WOO. 

Edited by T. Fairman Ordish. (London Topographical 

Society.) 

This is the first of a series of year-books which the London 
Topographical Society proposes to issue. Doubtless the 
desire to begin with the century has led to the harking 
back to 1900; and Mr. Ordish explains that the present 
volume falls short of what is proposed for future years. 
We wish power and money to a Society which watches so 
carefully’ over changing London, and we feel certain that a 
year-book which shall faithfully register the year’s demo¬ 
litions, improvements, and historical investigations will be 
very highly valued. A month by month diary of changes- 
would, we think, be a good feature. One excellent in¬ 
clusion which we hope to see maintained and developed is 
a list of illustrations in periodicals of buildings demolished 
during the year. The usefulness of such a list is great 
and obvious. ‘ 

The article in the present volume which has been the 
least affected by the lapse of two years is the Editor’s 
interesting body of notes ou the Strand Improvement. 
Mr. J. P. Elmslie’s illustrations to it liave the same topo¬ 
graphical . clearness and historical value which has dis¬ 
tinguished his work in this kind for years. Added to 
these is a folding reproduction of George Vertue’s view of 
the Strand on July 7th, 1713. when Queen Anne went in 
state to St. Paul’s to join in the public thanksgiving for 
the Peace of Utrecht. The line of houses between the 
Maypole and Exeter Change is shown in interesting detail. 
A ]taper on the mediaeval remains found at Blackfriars in 
May 1900, by Mr. Philip Norman, is also noteworthy. 


China and the rowers. By H. C. Thomson. (Longmans, 
Green A Co. lbs. (id. net.) 

There is already a sufficiency of books on the late Boxer 
outbreak and expedition to Peking, but those who remember 
his book on the Chitral campaign will agree that Mr. H. C. 
Thomson is justified in giving his experiences of the war in 
China a wider public than letters to a provincial news¬ 
paper could afford him. No account is given of the siege 
of Peking, and only an epitome of the Seymour expedition, 
but the fighting at Tientsin is described at length. It is 
not unfair to say that the point of view of the book is in 
many respects more that of the Chinaman than of the 
European, and that several passages are calculated to 
please those who are only too glad to think that their own 
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country is iu the wrong. By the Chinese the bombard¬ 
ment of the Taku forts was held to l>e the reason why the 
Chinese Imperial troops joined the Boxers in the attack on the 
expedition led by Sir E. Seymour, and so nearly overwhelmed 
it. They looked on the demand for the surrender of the 
.forts as a declaration of war, though in tlie official decree 
they spoiled their case by asserting that it was the 
ships and not the forts which opened the firing. But 
had not the forts been taken, Tientsin would have been 
cut off from the sea, and all the Europeans in and around 
that town and Peking would have almost certainly 
been massacred. Mr. Thomson has a good deal to say 
about the missionaries from the Chinese standpoint, and 
in his remarks on the French monk, who fraudulently 
altered a clause in a treaty to the detriment of the Chinese, 
and on Bishop Anzer, who obtained permission to build a 
German cathedral in Yu-chow-fu, where Confucius lived 
aud where his shrine' is, he is on firmer ground. What 
the Chinese object to is not the preaching of religion, but 
the assumption of temporal power by foreign missionaries, 
as has been done, especially by the French and the 
Germans. “ It cannot, indeed, be too often repeated that 
the feeling against the missionaries was caused, not by 
their tenets, or by the quiet exercise of their religion, but 
by the use made of them politically by their different 
Governments, and still more by their harmful inter¬ 
meddling on behalf of their converts in the courts of law.” 
The chapters on the missionaries in China are especially 
worth residing and study. 


The Story of Burma. By E. G. Harmer. (Horace 
Marshall & Son. Is. 6d.) 

That useful little collection of books, “The Story of the. 
Empire Series,” has now got as far as Burma, one of the . 
youngest of our dependencies, which is chiefly interesting 
as forming the frontier State of our Indian possessions 
towards the East. Indeed, Burma would hardly Ire worth 
a volume to itself were it not that it abuts upon Siam, 
which is an object of French covetousness, and whose 
integrity is a matter of necessity for us. It was owing to 
French intrigues that we had to annex Burma in 1885. 
M. Jules Ferry, who had been jockeyed by Prince 
Bismarck into colonial adventure, made a convention with 
King Thebaw in spite of our objections. M. Ferry’s successor 
was, however, wise enough to disown the proceeding, 
but as King Thebaw expressed his intention of driving 11 s 
into the sea, it became necessary to act with vigour. The 
suppression of Thebaw was an easy matter, but then came 
the struggle with dacoitv, in the course of which 3,000 
men died of disease or were invalided. But in two years 
the robber bands were stamped out, and then came 15 
years of that silent inconspicuous heroism which has built 
up our. Indian Empire. The civilian official had to evolve 
order out of the chaos resulting from a century of misrule. 
The outlook was hopeless, and was bounded by a horizon 
of despair. “ Racked by fears, haunted by unseen perils, 
depressed 'by the pitiless fact of solitary exile, bereft of 
the amenities of civilised existence, harassed by the 
ingratitude of the people whom they were endowing with 
new life at the sacrifice of their own, the men charged 
with the establishment of the British rule pursued their 
task with stubborn resoluteness. And year by year, out 
of these intractable materials, they erected the fabric of 
a settled order that stands to-day, in the eyes of all Asia, 
as a majestic example of the aptitude of the British race for 
Oriental dominion.” The motive of the Administrators 
was Burma for the Burmans, and year by year they 
worked steadily on until at length the peace-loving Barman 
came to understand that the English raj meant justice 
for the strong, protection for the weak, and one law for 
all. If the Indian civilians lnul done nothing else, the 
regeneration of Burma Would l)e a monument of their 
administrative capacity, justice, and honesty. 


Fiction. 

High Treason: A Romance of the Days of George the 

Second. (Murray. 6s.) 

This anonymous romance is, we take it, a first book; as 
such it is a fairly creditable performance, but judged 
merely on its merits it cannot Ire given a very high place 
even amongst modern historical fiction. There is a good 
deal that is pleasant in the story, and it is written in a 
style distinguished by a certain suave sedateriess, but it 
drags, and at times drops to actual duluess. The characters 
do not interest us as personalities, although they are not 
wholly without vitality. Perhaps the most noticeable 
point about the Ixiok is its Lack of emotion; we hear of 
emotion, but are never moved. Yet the matter has made 
stuff for emotion a hundred times before. We have a 
Jacobite maiden and her Hanoverian lover, the usual plots 
and counterplots, and a certain Mr. Douglas, whom we 
recognise from the first as Prince Charles Edward. The 
good Hanoverian naturally • gets into difficulties for 
sheltering the Prince, which difficulties lead to the intro¬ 
duction of the author of Tom Jones in his capacity as 
Bow Street Magistrate. Later we are 'introduced to Mr. 
Pelham, who behaves with an unexpected degree of senti¬ 
ment and consideration. All ends well in the Green Man 
.at Watford, where the married lovers “in a silence of 
compassionate tenderness . . . drank together to the 

absent and the unforgotten.” 

We feel, in closing the book, that though the Stuarts 
must always provide good material for able novelists, the 
ability must increase as time goes on. The day lias passed 
when the Stuart name aloue could suffice for a volume. 


John Lott's Alice. By Frances S. BurmestcT. (London : 

Grant IiiehardB. 5s.) 

This is a clever study of village life—not the kind of 
picturesque village life tluit is so often depicted in novels, 
hut the real humdrum life of the real British agricultural 
labourer. John Lott's Alice cannot therefore be called 
a pleasant or a cheerful book; it does not deal with 
pleasant people or cheerful surroundings, and it never 
glosses over plain facts. But the writer has an evident 
knowledge of her subject, and her studies of Essex people 
are minute and realistic. All the sordidness and the 
depressing gloom of life on the salt marshes are put before 
us with unshrinking frankness ; and if the result is a 
little distasteful, it is brought about with so much clever¬ 
ness that we are interested in spite of ourselves. Here is 
the description of the little scene that introduces the 
principal characters to us 

“ There’s some one a-knockin’ at the door, Aa-lTce.” 
Alice Lott . . . got up from her chair, and then ensued 
the usual little scuffle of clearing from the dinner table the 
dish of hot baked meat and pudding. It is a scuffle which 
always takes place in an Essex cottage, should any one 
inadvertently call during the dinner-hour, and it is a 
curious survival of the long past days when the labourer 
was never supposed to taste butcher’s meat from year’s 
end to year’s end. ... Therefore Mrs. Lott whipped 
the dishes into the cupboard against the hearth, making a 
noise which the person outside understood quite well ; in 
the midst of it, he knocked again. “ Let ’em knock,” she 
said, in an undertone, as she opened the door. The family 
picture revealed thereby was very commonplace. The 
table had been denuded of its principal viands, but there 
still remained a half-consumed loaf of bread : a dish with 
potatoes and cabbage jumble 1 up together—the cabbago, 
as far as smell went, being very prominent ; . . ; &c. 


The strength of the book no doubt lies in its insight 
into village character; and for this reason, the rustic folk 
in it are by far the most convincing. Besides John Lott 
and his wife, Benjamin Field, the Wesleyan minister, and 
his silly little daughter Miriam, are admirably true to life. 
Lady Cochrane, on the contrary, is overdrawn to the point 
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of vulgarity. Indeed, the writer is altogether more success¬ 
ful when she keeps to her Essex characters; for when she 
addresses herself to the reader, as she does in the first 
chapter, she becomes positively irritating. But we can 
forgive her much for the sake of her pathetic passages, of 
which, perhaps, the finest is the leave-taking between Lott 
and his wife when the former is arrested for smuggling :— 
“ You've been wonderful true to me,” he said ; “ but 
they’ve nabbed me now. I’m sorry to have brought it on 
you 1 It comes hard on such as you ! ” She could say 
nothing in reply. . . . She stretched out both her 

hands and wrung his tightly ; it was the only thing she 
could do, for not even a tear would come. . . . John 
looked disappointed. “ I thought you’d have fared wexed 
for me,” he said ; “but there, it don’t matter to no one 
what goes along a’ me. I des’say you’ll get along well 
enough without me for a few weeks. But I did think as 
you’d ha’ been wexed for me.” 


Notes on Novels. 

Lunus Amoris. . By Benjamin Swift. 

Benjamin Swift’s subjects are all his own, and they are 
usually strong meat. This novel provides no exception, 
for it turns very largely on two cases of cancer, the details 
of which we entered into with a fulness which savours of a 
medical treatise. Much of the action of the story passes 
in the neighljourhood of Covent Garden, and one character 
observes that he hadn’t had a decent whisky and soda 
Bince “that day at Hummum’s.” We see “the women 
sitting in a witches’ circle shelling peas, men grown white 
and bent carrying towers of brimming baskets all their 
lives, and many a SilenuB face, and the wary, patient .Tew 
sitting hour after hour waiting the fall of prices, and, at 
the end of the day, carrying off the cheapened fruit to sell 
in Whitechapel or Lambeth.” (Welby. 6s.) 

A Welsh Witch. By Allen Raine. 

There is a kind of Scriptural simplicity and intensity 
about the Welsh life drawn among the mountains and the 
mines which Mr. Allen Raine loves to write. After 
(larthowen, A Welsh Singer, and By Bericen Banks comes 
this “Romance of Rough Places.” In the closely knit 
story we observe a colliery explosion and a wedding 
stopped at the altar. There is also much mountain air 
and haymaking, and “ bits ” like this :—“ A tawny shore, 
a sky of light, a sea of blue all flecked with white, a 
cliff above, on which a boy and girl are roaming.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Inconsequences of Sara. By DanaK Moy. 

This is a clever, readable study of suburban life, illumi¬ 
nated by the keen observation and clever comments of Sara, 
who reads Marcus Aurelius for wisdom and writes persi¬ 
flage for money. Sara’s rippling half-epigrams and her 
strategy in love are very amusing. “You little thing,” 
says her best lover, “ with your sunny ways and your 
pagan precepts, you were made for man’s undoing.” (Tre- 
herne. 6s.) 

Mock Beggars’ Hall. By M. Betham Edwards. 

“ How came that grim old manor house by such a 
name?” This is the opening of a pleasant East Anglian 
story introducing, among other things, a description of an 
election day in Suffolk fifty years ago. A restful squire- 
and-country-girl story, with the scent of fields and apple 
rooms, and the cliatter of old ladies over port wine and 
cake. Suffolk, the accurately drawn background. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.) 

Gripped. By Siias K. Hocking. 

Melodrama for Sunday afternoons. Mr. Hockiug’s public 
dearly love to have a minister for liero and to see him go 
through much tribulation. A vicar sentenced to be 
hanged for murder will be much to their taste. Of course 


ie isn’t hanged, but, on the contrary, returns to his pulpit 
when the waters have gone over him. Meanwhile, a 
second tragedy affecting his bride has had full swing. 
Never was a quiet village so filled with high-class police 
mystery as Brunton. (Warne. 6s.) 

A Girl of the Multitude. By the Author of “ The 

Letters of Her Mother 
to Elizabeth.” 

The multitude is the mob of the French Revolution, and 
the girl is that daughter of the people known as Eglee, who 
has lieen slightly portrayed by the Comte de Beugnot in 
his Memoirs. “ The present narrative is in no sense an 
attempt to excuse the character of the girl whom the Comte 
de Beugnot met in the Coneiergerie; at the most it is an 
example of the growth of seed in stony ground.” (Unwin. 
6s.) 

Sarita the Carlist. By Arthur \V. Marchmont. 


The depressed condition of the Glisfovle peerage and 
estate lead to match-making and the departure of the 
younger son (who is in danger of fascinating the rich 
American widow marked out for the heir) to Spain, where 
an Anglo-Spanish branch of the family has necoiue in¬ 
volved in the Carlist movement. Most of the action, 
which is stirring enough, passes at Madrid. (Hutchinson. 
6s.) . ■ - ! 

Shillelagh and Shamrock. By M. McD. Bodkin, K.C. 

Sixteen stories, humorous and weird, of Irish life. “ The 
Leprechaun” is one of the best. “Troth,” says Terry. 
“ the leprechauns were in Ireland before you were thought 
of, and they’ll be there after ye. You don’t believe in the 
like ! Begorra, I like yer impudence. Since ye learnt the 
vocative ginder out of the Latin grammar, the divil won’t 
stand you. You don’t believe in the like becase you never 
seen wan. Ye never seen Americay, I’m thinking. But 
it’s there all the same, without asking yer lave.” (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

My Strangest Case. By Guy Boothby. 


Mr. Guy Boothby’s method and materials need no further 
description. Here it is Fairfax, who is relating his detective 
experiences—and they are strange enough for the most 
exacting palate. The Strangest Case presents a novelty 
in detective-story construction. (Ward, Lock. 6s. 8d.) 

The Golf Lunatic and his By Mrs. Edward 

Cycling Wife. Kennard. 

This is scarcely a novel. It is a wife’s study of her 
flirtatious husband with a great deal of golf and cycling talk 
thrown in. Call it sport and jealousy done with a light 
hand, and with no tragic developments. (Hutchinson. 
6s.) 

Man, Woman, and Fate. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

The interest of this novel depends on a suspended 
marriage. Between its announcement in an early chapter 
and its realisation, a long story of rivalry, intrigue, and 
fraud is sandwiched. The reader needs a good head for 
relationships. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The City of Shadows. By J. Barnard-James. 

Three highly-coloured stories of mystery, vendetta, and 
revolution laid in South America. “Sir Vincent St. Vin¬ 
cent ” and “ Trevor Lanyon ” are names which we expect. 
(Digbv, Long. 6s.) 

In Deep Waters. By Mr. Bagot Haute. 

A family intrigue, plotting stepmother, secret staircase 
story of a familiar type. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Passion for Gold. By J. Byers Maxwell. 


Mammon and its evil fruits are the elements of this 
story of a South African mine. The villain usurps, among 
other things, the name of Milton. (Treherne. 6s.) 
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An End. 

Thebe is perlmpa no more speaking epitaph for a literary 
man than the sale-catalogue of his library. That says 
plainly : 

Thou thy worldly task has done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 

And we imagine that hundreds of writers were touched by 
the announcement of the sale of Sir Walter Besant's books. 
They guessed that these were his tools, long collected, 
long used. Among the sad adjustments which must 
take place after a writer's death, the distribution of his 
books is the most inevitable. They are no longer what 
they were. As a corporate body of literature they can serve 
no other man’s purpose. The vital threads of intention, 
of knowledge, and the quick apprehension of eye and 
hand are withdrawn. They are no longer a family, and all 
their pencilled marginalia and markings, interesting as 
they may be, have wilted in a night. For him the rest is 
silence, and for them Sotheby’s. It was at Sotheby’s that 
we heard the little firm tap of the ivory mallet which 
closed the sale, on Tuesday the 25th of March, of Sir 
Walter Besant’s books. There were five hundred lots, and 
these fetched on an average £1 apiece. The last hours of 
the two-days’ sale had been devoted to his collection of 
London books, and that hist tap of the mallet signified 
the sale of Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata for a sum far 
above the average of bids. 

Then the room looked different. It was not that the 
booksellers were already leaving it or comparing notes, it 
was not that the rectangular table suddenly seemed bare of 
papers and elbows ; it was that the nimbus of personality 
had left those hundreds of well-worn books that were 
yesterday the resource of a sleepless student and lover of 
London, and were now cold shop stock. We came down 
into Wellington Street in no uplifted mood. It was the 
first utterly spring-like day of the year. On the walls of 
Somerset House, on spires that for centuries have been 
washed in the rains, on vanes that have for generations 
creaked in the sightless thoroughfares of the wind, 
streamed the ineffable light of the month of daffodils. Thus 
London survives her lovers. In tho Strand the white 
smoke of a crane engine blown upward and about in gay 
and insolent wreathes told of the changes which Sir Walter 
Besant had not lived to see. But since London is ever 
changing, what matters it when we leave her ? For cen¬ 
turies she has seemed full grown to dying eyes. To John 
Stow, to Pepvs, to Dr. Johnson, to Lamb, to Dickens, 
London was inexhaustibly great. And Sir Walter Besant’s 
unfinished “ Survey ’’—that late leviathan of his work for 
which a life-time would have been insufficient—is the 
symbol of the Londoner’s atomic relation to London. 

On the Tuesday afternoon the hammer fell on Sir 
Walter Besant’s library; on Wednesday Messrs. Hutch¬ 
inson issued his Autobiography. In the two events one 
seemed to feel the strenuous business touch of Sir Walter. 
Thus, one thinks, he would have wished to clear his accouut 
with the world. That account is of course much larger 
than we have yet indicated; we aro not to think of Sir 


Walter Besant only as an ardent Londoner. As a scholar^ 
a novelist, a literary expert, a philanthropist, he appeals 
strongly to the readers of this substantial though unfinished 
book of his life. One thinks first, however, of the 
man, and his touch on the mind and heart. What is 
the most essential, if least palpable, issue of this self¬ 
revelation? What ultimate impression do we receive? 
We should be inclined to mention the brisk, virile, and 
decisive opinionativeness of Sir Walter as the persisting note 
of his Autobiography. There is life and lunge in every page, 
and honesty, and grit, and outspokenness. A man must, 
however, be allowed the defects of his virtues—if we ought 
to call absent qualities defects. There was a roughness 
of texture in Sir Walter Besant’s mind—a roughness not 
perhaps to be named except relatively to minds of conspicu¬ 
ously fine texture. His mind may be said to have lacked 
delicate and humorous sinuosity. His convictions dashed 
against obstacles; they did not, like Charles Lamb’s, part 
to unite again with wimple of wit or quaintness of charity. 
Though one would hesitate to call him intolerant, he was 
undoubtedly heavy-handed. In his Autobiography his 
bitterness against what he deemed the incompetence 
of the majority of cities, and his retrospective protest 
against the Calvanistic and strait-laced teachings which 
darkened his boyhood are a little overdone. They make 
stony places in the book. Moreover—for one does wish 
for roundness and suavity in a man who has lived long 
and successfully—there is a distinct swing in his views on 
the conduct of life from one intolerance to another. He 
lashes the Puritan austerities, “ the pitiless and horrible 
Galvanism, ’ ’ the ‘ ‘ dreadful creed” which forbade the theatre 
and cards to the generation in which he was brought up 
with a too unsparing and unforgiving hand. And then 
when he turns to the tolerant ritualism of to-day he is just 
as bitter. He states his own religious creed with an out¬ 
spokenness and a completeness which somehow do not 
altogether charm us. Dogmatic Christianity he rejects 
absolutely. He believes in an intelligent Mind which, 
however, seems merged in those laws of Nature which 
“are due to the Mind.” He believes in a moral and 
spiritual order. He willingly calls Jesus the Son of God, 
because we are all sons of God, Jesus being the greatest. 
The Atonement is a widespread superstition, and “ the 
blood of Jesus ” a “ mere survival in words of an exploded 
belief.” The slavery imposed by the priest, the slavery 
imposed by the prayer-book are anathema to him; and 
“ can anyone not corrupted by the ecclesiastical rubbish 
believe tliat the Lord is pleased by creating a stink in a 
church?” After declaring that the whole of the eccle¬ 
siastical system is foolish, baseless, and “to the highest 
degree mischievous,” Sir Walter tells us that Christianity 
-—he still uses the word—is to him a perfectly simple 
religion and consists only in a blameless life. In it there 
is no place for mystery. Why? Because, it seems, 
we have mysteries enough—the mystery of growth, decay, 
death. “ Why do we decay at sixty and die at seventy ? ” 
Why, indeed ! The further mysteries “ of man’s intellectual 
achievements, his scientific discoveries, his subjugation of 
natural forces, his inventions, his music . . . . ,” all 

these Sir Walter Besant recognised, but he thought them 
enough to work upon. Their existence did not suggest to 
him the value of a higher unfolding mystery—to be entered 
into by the employment of means and rules analogous 
to those by which the least of the mysteries which he did 
recognise can alone be studied. 

Now, we are not arguing against Sir Walter Besant’s 
views. They are the views which are perhaps increasingly 
held, though that is at least doubtful. They assuredly 
represent the state of mind in which many of us find our¬ 
selves. But it is one thing to be of Sir Walter Besant’s 
mind, and it is another to adopt his language. To our 
mind the honesty of Sir Walter Besant’s apologia is far 
more admirable than its discretion or its helpfulness. As 
a matter of fact an orthodox logician would hardly consider 
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this remarkable statement of his inner beliefs to lie worthy 
of a reply. He would say: “ Don’t yon see that he brings 
you out nowhere, and that all his arguments cut both 
ways?” It is this flinty honesty and tough canvas-like 
texture of thought that deny to this book that quality 
of charm which is after all so rare. 

But it is our last desire to complain that a man is not 
some other man than himself. What we have written is 
strictly in the nature of definition. Here is a man’s 
honest account of himself written for publication, and we 
have tried to • convey its ultimate and most essential 
quality. Our aim lias had one disadvantage. It has 
made it impossible for us to display the varied and deeply 
interesting matter of which the narrative is compact. We 
would counsel any writer to possess this vitally interesting 
story of a hard-working and successful literary life. Sir 
Walter Besant is prodigal of his experiences, and the 
outspokenness which in part we have regretted is often 
of a noble sort. The book, in short, is a veritable legacy 
of confidences to his brothers of the pen, be they great or 
humble. Sir Walter Besant brings his gift of .narration to 
a life which he sums up as follows : “ The love of woman ; 
of wife and children ; the allotted measure of success ; the 
joy of work ; the joy of struggle ; the joy of victory ; the 
love of friends who have gone before, and of friends who 
are left; the reputation, whatever it may be—all these 
things have been received and enjoyed; and with them 
the piled up hatreds and revenges of the baser sort.” 

As we see him, Sir Walter Besant was not a great man, 
or a great novelist, or a great reformer. But we are sure 
that lie was a very great Londoner. Only London itself 
bounded his sympathy with London. The remotest, the 
dreariest areas lured him with their little spells. The 
vast Brixtons and Streathams and Tootings, all that world 
of suburbs that lies under the white haze of sunlight, 
seen when you look down from the Strand, across the 
river, “where dwell the Philistines and the mingled 
peoples, and the remnant of Ashdod, and Tema and 
Dedan and Buz and all that dwell in the utmost corners ” 
—he knew them, and wished to be their annalist. In 
his desires towards London Sir Walter Besant stood alone. 


Literary Infatuation. 

It is. an experience which, I suppose, is common to a great 
many people. I mean the peculiar uncritical appeal which 
some passages in poetry make to a mind in which they 
were early lodged. Impressions which have lasted 
through life are usually few and distinct, and it often 
happens, I fancy, that the endurance of a literary infatua¬ 
tion is explained by the existence of some such early and 
significant impression received from life. One such link 
in my own mind derives its force from the obvious associa¬ 
tion of Sabrina in Milton’s “ Comus ” with the Severn of 
which she is the fabled nymph. Through life I have 
obtained undying refreshment from these lines 

Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
' Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts. 

The Severn was the first river that I truly saw. I remember 
it as if it were my first sight of life, flowing like Milton's 
“ smooth Severn stream.” I remember its smoothness, 
and its being almost lost, by its green reflections in 
the fields through which one approached it. In that 
moment I saw all rivers and the wonder of them, and 
especially the wonder of a river bank grass-grown to the 
edge, varied by fissures and windings that show the soil 
cliffs, and obstructed here and there by bushes on which 
the twilight sets a nimbus of romance and latent miracle. 
Therefore I, a son of Tyue, am vowed to the Severn, and 
to that 

Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung from old Anchises’ line. T, 


Wilkie Collins: and his Mantle. 

A Personal Predilection. 

Happening the other day to Ire laid aside by one of those 
troublesome ailments in which complete relaxation of mind 
is necessary to the convalescence of body, I was in want 
of something easy and interesting to read. My own 
hooks are collected principally with a view to my own 
work, and limited in number by the narrow walls- of an 
“ exiguous study,”— 

“ Non ebur neque anrenm 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar ; ” 

so the local suburban library had to be called to our aid, a 
library which, although it boasts itself as established “ in 
connection with Mudie’s,” has rarely any publication later 
than the “ remainders ” of three years ago. I have had 
experience of that library, and know what to expect. 
“ (let me a Wilkie Collins,” I said ; “ anything except The 
Woman in White, The Moonstone, or Man and Wife,” 
which, indeed, I know pretty well by heart. Willing 
bands were immediately at work on my behalf among the 
tattered covers, and a faded, three-volume Wilkie Collins 
was soon beside my pillow. 

It was not a good example of his work ; indeed it was a 
very poor one. It was dated in the last year of his life, 
and so belonged very probably to that period in which, so 
I have been told, the pens of kindly companions helped 
his failing vigour to keep pace with the demands of the 
market. You saw at every turn the evidence of the 
faltering hand. Here was a passage of coarse melodrama, 
crude and glaring ; here a situation was repeated shame¬ 
lessly from one of liis earlier successes, “with the bloom 
off,” the savour wasted. The general impression left upon 
the mind, when the book was finished, was one of a mild 
melancholy ; for, after all, what, sadder spectacle is there in 
the literary life than that of a once spirited talent wliich 
has exhausted its resources, but is still compelled to recoin 
its imagination for the necessities of existence? Yes; 
these last books of Wilkie Collins were evolved in a faded 
twilight of his genius; and yet, criticise this one as I might, 
the fact remained that it had certainly held me captive 
through its three volumes of ingenious repetition; and 
that, whatever its faults of construction and of “ body,” it 
had the one saving and redeeming grace of fiction, the 
power of human interest. And, putting it aside, I was led 
into a comparison between Wilkie Collins and his succes¬ 
sors, was led even to wonder whether, in his own particular 
line, he has any adequate follower at all. Those of us 
whose daily duties necessitate a double estimate of literary 
work—the commercial as well as the artistic—are apt to 
fall into tlie habit of our profession, and to ask ourselves, 
after reading a book, new or old, “What should I have 
thought of that book bad it come to me in manuscript ? 
What would be its chances were it published as a new 
book today?”■•;And applying these questions to this 
forgotten novel of fourteen years ago, I was bound to 
confess, first, that I should have spoken very warmly of the 
manuscript if it had borne an unknown name; and, 
second, that so far as my judgment goes, the story, if 
published to-day as the work of a new writer, would have 
found the critics of the daily press eagerly enthusiastic, 
and would have had every chance of a considerable com¬ 
mercial success. And yet it was a poor example of Wilkie 
Collins’s work. I wonder whether we quite realise how- 
good that work was ? 

I propounded these ideas to a friend ; hut he had little 
sympathy. “Wilkie Collins without a successor ? Look 
at Conan Doyle! Have you read The Hound of the 
Basherrillcs ? ” I had not, but I now have ; and mv first 
impression is not greatly shaken. One bears wonderful 
tilings, from a publisher's point of view, about The Hound 
of the Dusherrilles, and one is in no wav surprised to hear 
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them. For it is a story of great ingenuity ; precisely the 
sort of story to compel the reader to pursue the serial; and 
even the hardened student of Sherlock Holmes will be hard 
put to it to foretell the eventual catastrophe. Further than 
that, there is in the general picture and background of the 
moor, a suggestion of atmosphere which one had not before 
expected in Hr. Doyle; there is real feeling here, with a 
trace of grim power and of reserved strength. But put 
■The Hound of the BaskerviUes over against The Moonstone, 
and I think mv friend must reconsider the inheritance of 
the mantle of Wilkie Collins! It happens that the two 
stories are rather uncommonly suited for comparison, and 
particularly so in regard to that environment which we 
have already noted down, to Dr. Doyle’s credit account. 
We have here the Grimpen Mire, and there the Shivering 
Sami, and the uses to which the two are put are, for the 
purposes of fiction, curiously similar. But how incom- 
parably the advantage is with Collins! The nervous, 
sensitive touch with which he treats Rosanna Spearman's 
secret haunt invests the place .with the true spirit of 
mystery ; he suggests rather than defines, and the sugges¬ 
tion palpitates with vagne horror. Speaking for myself, 
I can get no such “ thrill ” from the Grimpen Mire. 

“Bank weeds and lush, slimy water plants sent an odour 
of decay and a heavy miasmatic vapour into our faces, 
while a false wtep plunged us more than once thigh-deep 
into the dark, quivering mire, which shook for yards in 
soft undulations at our feet. The tenacious grip plucked 
at our feet as we walked, and when we steak into it it was 
as if some malignant hand were tugging us down into those 
obscene depths, so grim and purposeful was the clutch in 
which it held us.” 

Everyone has his own weird: for my part this passage 
leaves my withers unwrung. To my own imagination 
nothing could he lees like the sucking inhalation of the 
moor than this figure.of a malignant hand with a purpose¬ 
ful grasp. The simile has the air of a convention, and 
Collins at any rate never dealt in conventions. 

“ I have read the first three numbers of Wilkie's story,” 
wrote Dickens of The Moonstone, “it is a verv curious 
story, wild and yet domestic, with excellent character in 
it and great mystery. It is prepared with extraordinary 
care.” Dickens, if any man, knew the secret of effect in 
his art, and in this off-hand comment to Wills, he lias put 
his finger upon the very pulse of Collins’s workmanship. 
“It is prepared with extraordinary care”; alas! we do 
not find such elaboration in the detective story nowadays. 
The first few chapters of The Hound of the BaskerviUes 
are constructed as though the story were to he thrice the 
length, and then the whole thing is dragged-together with 
a jerk that throws it altogether off its balance. “It is 
wild, and yet domestic, with excellent eliaracter in it ” ; 
there is the whole differentiation. Collins possessed an 
almost unique talent for conveying the atmosphere of 
mystery into the. very heart of a common place, English 
home, and many of his most uncanny characters, Rosanna 
Spearman, old Mrs. Catlierick, and Hester Dethridge are 
figures of the ordinary servant class, whom we might 
expect to encounter any morning in the corridor of a 
country house. But his’ great strength lies in the fact 
that every person in his drama is a real character. In 
this he had great advantage in the contemporary example 
of Dickens, whom he often deliberately imitated. But, 
while without Dickens’s opulence, he is also without his 
exaggeration, and his novels present a long gallery of 
portraits, which deserve, I think, to live with all but the 
best of English fiction. This faculty helped him immensely 
in giving interest to his rather piece-me;d method of con¬ 
struction ; his various “narratives” are full of the livelv 
and varied personalities of the narrators. When Dr. 
Doyle’s Dr. Watson has to take up his parable and report 
to Holmes, we get a merely colourless and perfunctory 
precis; but when Miss- Clack recounts the nobility of 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, we are entertained with the endless 


diversity of an intensely entertaining individuality. 
Finally, I shall never be brought to confess that Sherlock 
Holmes himself is more than the skeleton of Sergeant 
Cuff. 

It is a poor form of eulogy that praises its predilections 
at the expense of another’s gods, and I hasten to make my 
peace with Dr. Conan Doyle’s vast and well-won company 
of admirers. Indeed, why not? For I am myself among 
them, and have enjoyed The Hound of the BaskerviUes 
with the best. But I have chosen Dr. Doyle as being by 
far the best, of Collins’s successors, and, putting their 
works side by side, I confess that I am jealous for the 
reputation of Wilkie Collins, who in these days of lauda- 
tores temporis acti seems to me to have been past over 
with but a portion of his posthumous credit. I should 
like to see, for example, a good library edition of his 
works,“well illustrated, and worthily bound. Or, perhaps, 
I should say an edition of the best of his works, to lie 
selected by his literary executor in consultation with his 
• publishers, for one must end by remembering wbat one 
noticed at the start, that he had to write too long and too 
regularly. The be.st of him, however, is in its own line 
quite urfrivalled by his successors, as it was unsurpassed 
by his contemporaries. It has no literary affectations, to 
be sure; and those critics who can believe nothing to be 
worth saying unless it bs said through a web of invo¬ 
lution and verbiage, may jierhaps object that lie lacked 
“distinction.” Possibly that may be so; but lie had, at 
any rate, almost every other literary virtue. He wrote 
clear, natural English, with a remarkable sense of effect; 
and when he was in his prime, he secured that effect 
without relinquishing his hold upon a certain manly dignity ; 
he was impressively mysterious without being melodramatic 
or tawdry. And there are characters in his books to 
whom one wishes to return, characters which could only 
have been drawn by a hand that moved at the dictate of 
a mind inspired by very broad and humane sympathies. 
Gabriel Betteredge, poring over “ Robinson Crusoe ” ; 
Fosco twittering to liis white mice; Anne in the Scotch 
inn in the storm of mist; the New Magdalen in the 
hospital tent; the old nobleman shivering over his papers 
in the icy hall; the rival lovers face to face upon the 
arctic floe: these and many others make up a company 
that is liardly to be matched in modern popular fiction. 
“ They don’t write such books now,” says the old man ip 
the chimney corner, as he turns over with lingering 
affection the pages of some forgotten favourite. Well, for 
my part, I return to Wilkie .Collins ; and, remembering 
many grateful hours in his companionship, I join voices 
with the old man. Upon the whole, I don’t believe 
they do. 

Arthur Waugh. 


Novelists and Glasses. 


Some few weeks ago Mr. Edward Garnett, in the midst 
of an eulogy of the works of Mr. Henry Lawson, paused a 
moment in his enthusiasm to deliver—and mark that no 
eulogy is complete without this action—an athletic kick in 
the direction of authors who are not Mr. Henry Lawson. 
With much of the eulogy I agreed, but it occurred to me 
that something might lie said in deprecation pf the kick. 
It was complained that whereas Mr. Henry Lawson wrote 
about Australian drovers, sheep-shearers, and the like, 
most English writers of fiction insist on writing about our 
“ upper classes.” They are, it was added with perfect 
truth, nearly always by birth mem tiers of what we call the 
middle classes, and therefore, it was alleged, they had no 
business to write about these upj>er classes. It seems to 
me that several little fallacies lurk in the neighbourhood of 
this point of view. 
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' The “ birth ” part of the complaint may be dismissed. 
What is desirable is not that a man should write about the 
people in whose class he was born, but that he should 
write about the people he best understands. It is a very 
long time since in England this was necessarily the same 
thing. Thomas Moore was the son of a Dublin grocer, but 
he lived, from the time be was a young man, on terms of 
intimacy with the Whig aristocracy. He must have known 
them far better than he knew his father’s class. Now if 
Thomas Moore had taken to novel writing—one rather 
wishes he had —it would have been clearly his wiser course 
to write about the folk with whom he lived. And in our days, 
in the constant intermixture of classes, it happens continually 
that men find themselves living out of their original class. 
By the way, these invidious expressions—“upper classes,” 
“ lower classes,” and so forth, must be counted to no writer 
for snobbishness ; one is forced to use them : I hate them as 
much as anybody. They do, however, from their coarse 
point of view, express facts, provided they are used in the 
plural number. But “the lower class” or “the upper 
class” is altogether misleading, and far more so is the 
famous distinction made by Mr. Gladstone, “ classes and 
masses.” Our population is divided bv itself into an 
infinite number of classes, and the lower you go the more 
precise and rigid are the distinctions you find. I'mention 
this as another misconception to be cleared away, because 
people who insist that “ the poor ” are the only proper 
subjects for fiction generally expose their ignorance by 
obviously regarding “the poor” as homogeneous: the 
reverse is the case; there are not nearly so many nor so 
authoritative distinctions among the rich. 

The implication of my text is that the lower classes are 
more interesting than the rich. Why? In so far as 
fiction consists of the portrayal of manners and customs, 
it is of course more interesting to read of the unknown 
tlian the familiar, and critics conversant already with the 
habits of the well-to-do prefer to read about the needy. 
But observe that they, like the authors, are generally of 
the middle classes, and therefore know as little of the 
lower classes as they know of the aristocracy—rather less, 
it is probable. So that your novelist of the proletariat 
gets the accuracy of his account taken for granted. I 
happen to have known little bits of most classes pretty 
intimately—in minature, as it were—and I believe the 
coster and “small shopkeeper” novels to be quite as 
inaccurate, on the average, as the much-abused “Society 
novels.” The fact is emphasised on the stage. There the 
pictures of aristocratic life are full of small mistakes, no 
doubt, but those of “low” life, when we get them, are 
altogether unlike and impossible. That is the value 
of such a writer as Mr. Lawson, that he knows his 
subject all through, and that it is unfamiliar to most 
of us. 

But after all the important business of the novelist is 
not with the habits of his ]x?ople, .but with their minds 
and emotions. Why should we be told to assume the 
greater interests of the bricklayer’s over the duke's ? 
Let us suppose that the two men have much the same 
quality of stuff in them—mentally and emotionally. By 
the time the bricklayer has laid his bricks—even in the 
“ ca’ canny ” system—his energies are fairly tired out. 
Food, drink, and rest necessarily bound his horizon. 
The outlets for his passions are few; the number of his 
acquaintances with whom he feels the freedom of social 
equality is small. Whereas the duke . . . but it is 

superfluous to go on. It is an old common-place 
that the justification of a leisured class is that it 
has time for grand passions, and short of grand 
passions there is a whole range of ideas, ambitions, 
complexities of emotion, by-ways of emotion, which may l>e 
interesting or amusing to read of, and which are possible 
to one life and not to the other. That there is greater 
moral ljeauty in the lives of the poor and struggling, better 
moral lessons to !x> learned from them, than is the case of 


the others, is a statement which I confess to find super¬ 
ficial and narrow. The philosophy of that question, 
however, would take us on too wide a flight. But of 
external beauty there can be no question which life has the 
Larger share, and it can hardly be maintained that it is 
either pleasanter or helpfuller to dwell imaginatively in a 
two-pair-back down a blind alley that to dwell imagina¬ 
tively’ in an old Tudor country house. Many great minds 
have felt this difference in beauty; some, like Disraeli, to 
an almost grotesque degree. And the advantages of the 
emotional space and variety have been felt by the very- 
greatest. In our own time one may say without much 
dogmatism that Tolstoy and Meredith are the greatest 
masters of fiction ; and the greatest characters, the greatest 
studies of passion in these masters have lain in the sphere 
of the aristocratic or leisured classes. 

For all these reasons I applaud those writers who, 
knowing" the life of the rich, prefer to describe it. I can 
even find it in my heart to excuse those who, knowing it 
not, prefer to imagine it. They find in the surroundings 
they imagine a fitting background, a larger field, for the 
passions and minds they may really have studied. Well, 
if one wants information about habits, they are useless, 
but they may very well please a not ignoble imagination. 
Let them continue. Most rich people lead vapid and 
vulgar lives, but their houses and yachts and all 
that are a good background for the interesting ex¬ 
ceptions. And they are quite as accessible to the 
average novelist as would be the real, intimate life 
of the bricklayer or coster. As for the lives of the 
writer and the painter, as such, they may be interesting 
or not as heaven pleases. But as themes for fiction thev 
are not, in the hands of the average English author, a 
great success. Ten years ago our novels were full of young 
novelists and young painters and even young reviewers 
for heroes. And somehow ... I prefer the dukes 
and the millionaires. 

So much I have written as a serious critic. If I add 
a word as a man, it would be that apart from real talent 
in words, and apart from really interesting information— 
like Mr. Henry Lawson’s—about habits, I rather love the 
inaccuracies and impossibilities the critics deplore. They 
cheer a dull world. 

G. S. Street. 


Goldsmith’s Prose. 


In the prose-style of that delightful poet and universal 
man of letters, Oliver Goldsmith, the man himself counts 
for so much that it is impossible to write of one without 
the other. One can trace the derivations of that style, 
it is true; one can discern that it owes much to French 
influence. Style does not come out of the blue, be it 
ever so native to the man, and however authentic his 
genius. But when you have recognised its Gallic deriva¬ 
tion, that which gives it breath of life, and radiates from 
it in personal fascination, is Goldsmith himself—the 
careless Goldsmith, the much-tired Goldsmith, the sweet- 
natured Goldsmith, the Goldsmith who took his troubles 
like a happy-go-lucky child : an Irish child withal, bright, 
emotional, and candid. Yet all this would not have pro¬ 
duced the inexpressibly exhilarating mixture we call 
Goldsmith, limpid and effervescent, touched with the 
simplest sentiment, enriched with the most varied ex¬ 
perience, unfailing in dexterous grace, had this Irish 
child not been also a child of the eighteenth century. 
Into this artificial, unruffled eighteenth century, which 
made composure not merely an inward ideal but an 
external law, was borne this Celtic child, uttering 
himself right out with a modem sincerity, and an 
unconsciousness not often modem. The result, at its 
best, is a combination of qualities singularly piquant 
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and utireproducible. Born into the nineteenth century 
with such a temperament, a life so troublous and largely 
manque, Goldsmith would have had the weltsehmerz pretty 
badly. He would have wailed the impossibility of things; 
he would have taken the bandage from his sores; • his gaiety 
would have been dashed with some eclipse. Born into the 
eighteenth century, he had no encouragement to the in¬ 
dulgence of world-smart. He kept his sores under decent 
covering, knowing there was small sympathy for literary 
groans ; he looked neither back nor forward, took the hour 
as it came, and piped against his troubles if Fate gave him 
half a chance. That. European tour, when half scholarly 
impostor, half minstrel, he alternately challenged dis¬ 
putants (not forthcoming), and fluted for a living, is a type 
of his whole career. The Irishman of that character no 
longer exists; and if personal dignity gains by his vanish¬ 
ing. the gaiety of nations suffers. No wonder that the 
dignifiedly Britannic, and a trifle priggish, Johnsonian 
circle was half scandalised by the advent amongst it of this 
improvident creature, of Nature. Johnson, sternly moralis¬ 
ing under adversity, meets Goldie piping against it, and 
shakes his unambrosial wig. Yet it says much.for the 
formidable old Doctor that he seems to have appreciated 
the simple, sweet-naturecl genius better than the rest of his 
circle. It is the fashion to discredit Boswell’s stories of 
Goldsmith on the ground of envy. Jealous they self- 
evidently are, but they are too racy of the Goldsmith soil 
not to be true. The naif vanity is the vanity of a child. 
One can imagine Goldie breaking his shins in imitating a 
mountelxink—and laugh with kindly amusement. Where 
talk was supremely valued, he would plunge in, sink or 
swim. But only that bewigged eighteenth century circle 
could sneer at him for the harmless weakness. He knew 
he had the brilliance in him, and pathetically hoped he 
could teach it to shine at the call of the moment. A little 
ugly man, slow-twngued and unattractive to women, he 
sought indemnity for his maimed life in plum-coloured 
coats, Tokay, and the sorry loves of Covent Garden. 
“ Goldie was wild, sir,” and small cause for wonder. 

But all that weakness is strength in his charming prose. 
There was valiance, could the Doctor have seen it, in that 
clear fountain of gaiety which turned all his misfortunes 
to brightness and favour. It is his sunny wit and sweet 
heart which clarifies his style; his lovable humour draws 
for us perpetual refreshment from the vicissitudes of a life 
as hard as ever fell to struggling poet. What modern 
writer is brave child enough to extract sunshine from the 
recollection of his own darkest hours V A more admirable 
example you could not have of Goldsmith’s prose than that 
exquisitely sly description of George’s search for a living 
in the Vicar of Wakefield. Yet small was the laughter in 
the experiences which furnished it to poor Goldie; and it 
was written when he was still struggling for bread. 
Well-known though it be, one cannot resist quoting the 
portion concerning George’s cognoscente cousin - 

I was the more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
upon for this office, as he himself had aften assured me 
he knew nothing of the matter. Upon asking how he had 
been taught the art of a cognoscente so very suddenly he 
assure me that nothing was more easy. The whole 
secret consisted in a strict adherence to two rules: the 
one, always to observe - that the picture might have been 
better if the painter had taken more pains ; and the other, 
to praise the works of Pietro Perugino ... I was 
not a little surprised at his intimacy with people of the 
best fashion, who referred themselves to his judgment 
upon every picture or medal as an unerring standard of 
taste. He made very good use of my assistance upon 
these occasions, for when asked his opinion he would 
gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wise, 
return, and assure the company that he could give no 
opinion upon an affair of so much importance. Yet there 
was sometimes an occasion for a more supported assurance. 
I remember to have seen him, after giving his opinion 
that the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, 
very deliberately take a brush with brown varnish that 


was accidentally lying by, and mb it over the piece with 
great composure, before all the company, and then ask if 
he had not improved the tints. 

The narrative is saturated with humour as delicate as it 
is buoyant, and kindly with large good nature towards the 
very rogues and blockheads who have set their heels on the 
helpless seeker for bread. The mere technique is that of a 
master : every sentence deftly shaped, yet easy as the song 
of a bird ; the phrasing unobstrusively perfect, as we have 
lost the art of perfecting it in our self-conscious age. He 
had, indeed, the great heritage of eighteenth century prose, 
which a succession of masters had shaped to the purposes 
of wit and humour. But he had lightened it, made it 
nimble and touched it with an artless-seeming grace, as it 
never was before. This in the very day when Johnson 
had compelled English prose to the following of his own 
deep-draughted movement. Yet, by a singular stretch of 
blind jealousy, Boswell and others accused him of imitating 
the Gargantuan Doctor! 

Perhaps Johnson may liave had some influence on his 
serious and “elevated” style, which is antithetic and not 
a little rhetorical : 

Though poverty and self-contempt ar8 all the wages of 
his goodwill from mankind, yet the rectitude of hia in¬ 
tention is an ample recompense ; and self-applause for the 
present, and the alluring prospect of fame for futurity, 
reward his labours. 


That is much too formal for our modern taste, and, 
indeed, we care little for Goldsmith when he gets on horse¬ 
back. Perhaps Johnson, also, taught him compactness of 
structure and grammatical accuracy, which are invaluable 
even in his lightest style. But though he “touched 
nothing he did not adorn,” and was as irresistible in the 
pathos of poor Olivia as in the humours of Mr. Jenkinson 
or Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs, it is as a comedian 
that one loves hint best. That gay humour could pass 
from denture slyness to the most buoyant farce ; and the 
combination of extravagance with the deftest delicacy is 
perhaps his most characteristic and felicitous achievement. 
Beau Tibbs, in the Citizen of the World, is farce; but 
farce which nowadays would pass for comedy. Take 
—for it is seasonable at this moment—the Beau on the 
Coronation : 

His whole mind was blazoned over with a variety of 
glittering images ; coronets, escutcheons, lace, fringe, 
tassels, stones, bugles, and span glass. “ Here,” cries he, 
“ Garter is to walk; and there Bouge Dragon marches 
with the escutcheons on his back. Here Clarencieux 
moves forward; and there Blue Mantle disdains to be 
left behind. Here the Aldermen march two and two; 
and there the undaunted Champion of England, no way 
terrified at the very numerous appearance of gentlemen 
and ladies, rides forward in complete armour, and, with 
an intrepid air, throws down the glove. Ah,” continued 
he, “ should any bo so hardy as to take up that fatal glove 
. . . we should see fine sport; the champion would 
show him no mercy. . . . However, I am afraid we 

shall have none willing to try it with him . . . for 
two reasons; fiist, because his antagonist would stand a 
chance of being killed in the single combat; and secondly, 
because if he escapes the champion’s arm, he would cer¬ 
tainly be hanged for treason.” 


But it is the milliner’s side of the ceremony that moves 
Mr. Tibbs to his highest raptures. 


“ For my own part,” continued he, “ I know already of 
fifteen suits of clothes that would stand on one end with 
gold lace, all designed to be first shown there ; and as for 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, we shall see them 
as thick as brass nails in a sedan chair. And then we 
are all to walk so majestically, thus ; this foot always 
behind the foot before. The ladies are to fling nosegays ; 
the Court poets to scatter verses ; the spectators are to be 
all in full dress; Mrs. Tibbs in a new sacque, ruffles, nnd 
frenched hair ; look where you will one thing finer than 
another. Mrs. Tibbs curtsies to the Duchess ; her Grace 
returns the compliment with a bow. ‘ Largess,’ cries the 
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Herald. ‘Make room,’ cries the Gentleman Usher. 

' Knock him down,’ cries the guard. Ah,” continued he, 
amazed at his own description, “ what an astonishing 
sense of grandeur can art produce from the smallest 
circumstance when it thus actually turns to wonder one 
man putting on another man’s hat ! " 

But Beau Tibbs is too great to be displayed in a mere 
extract; lie must be read entire. Why, indeed, is there 
no popular reprint of the Citizen of the World ? Why is 
Goldsmith unknown at the present day by that delightful 
series of papers? If the cream of his comedy be in the 
plays and the Vicar, yet, for the sake of Beau Tibbs alone, 
the Citizen should bo resuscitated. And if this inadequate 
article sends one fresh reader to those neglected essays, it 
will not have been written uselessly. 

Francis Tiiomisok. 


Music. 

A Reflection at a Dolmetsch Concert. 

The interpreter of ancient music, Arnold Dolmetsch, is one 
of those rare magicians who are able to make roses hlossom 
in mid-winter. While music has been modernising itself 
until the piano liecomes an orchestra, and Berlioz requires 
four orchestras to obtain a pianissimo, this strange man of 
genius has quietly gone bock a few centuries and discovered 
for himself an exquisite lost world, which was disappearing 
like a fresco peeling off a wall. He has burrowed in 
libraries and found unknown manuscripts like a savant, 
he 1ms worked at misunderstood notations and found out a 
way of reading them like a cryptogrammatist, he has first 
found out how to restore and then how to make over again 
harpsichord, and virginals, and clavichord, and all those 
instruments which had become silent curiosities in museums. 
He is, I suppose, the only living man who can read lute- 
music and play on the lute, an instrument of extraordinary 
beauty which was once ns common in England as the 
guitar still is in Spain. And, having made with his own 
hands the materials of the music which he has recovered 
from oblivion, he has taught himself and he has taught 
others to play this mtisic on these instruments and to sing 
it to their accompaniment. I 11 a music room, which is 
really the living room of a house, with viols hanging on 
the walls, a cliamber-organ in one corner, a harpsichord in 
another, a clavichord laid across the arms of a chair, this 
music seems to carry one out of the world, and shut one 
in upon a house of dreams, full of intimate and ghostly 
voices. It is a house of peace, where music is still that 
refreshment which is was before it took fever, and became 
accomplice and not minister to the nerves, and brought 
the clamour of the world into its seclusion. 

Go from a concert at Dohnetsch’s to a Tschaikowsky 
concert at the Queen’s Half. Tschaikowsky is a debauch, 
not so much passionate as feverish. The rushing of his 
violins, like the rushing of an army of large winged birds ; 
the thud, snap, and tingle of his strange orchestra ; the 
riotous image of Russian peasants leaping and hopping in 
their country dances, which his dance measures call up 
before one; those sweet stolid harmonies in which (if I may- 
quote the voluptuous phrase of a woman) one sets one’s 
teeth as into nougat; all this is like a very material kind 
of pleasure, in which the senses for a moment forget the 
soul. For a moment only, for is it not the soul, a kind of 
discontented crying out against pleasure and pain, which 
comes back distressingly into this after all pathetic music. 
All modern music is pathetic ; discontent (so much idealism 
as that!) has couie into all modern music, that it may be 
sharpened and disturbed enough to fix our attention. And 
Tschaikowsky speaks straight to the nerves, with that 
touch of unmanliness which is another characteristic of 
modern art. There is a vehement and mighty sorrow in 


the Passion Music of Bach, by the side of which the grief 
of Tschaikowsky is like the whimpering of a child. He is 
unconscious of reticence, unconscious of self-control. He 
is unhappy, and he weejw floods of tears, beats his breast, 
curses the daylight; he sees only the misery of the 
moment, and h? sees the misery of the moment as a thing 
endless and overwhelming. The child who has broken his 
toy can realise nothing in the future but a passionate 
regret for the toy. 

In Tschaikowsky there is none of the quieting of 
thought. The only healing for our nerves lies in abstract 
thought, and he can never get far enough from his nerves 
to look calmly at his own discontent. All those wild, 
broken rhythms, rushing this way and that, are letting 
out his secret all the time : “I am unhappy, and I know 
not why I am unhappy ; I want, but I know not what I 
want.” In the most passionate and the most questioning 
music of Wagner there is always air ; Tschaikowsky is 
suffocating. It is himself that he pities so much, and not 
himself Iteeause he shares in the general sorrow of the 
world. To Tristan and Isolde the whole universe is an 
exultant and martyred sharer in their love; they know 
only the absolute. Even suffering does not bring nobility 
to Tschaikowsky. 

I speak of Wagner because it seems to me that Wagner, 
alone among quite modern musicians, and though indeed 
he appeals to our nerves more forcibly than any of them, 
has that breadth and universality by which emotion ceases 
to lie merely personal and becomes elemental. To the 
musicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
music was an art which had to be carefully guarded from 
the too disturbing presence of emotion; emotion is there 
always, whenever the music is fine music, but the music is 
something much more than a means for the expression of 
emotion. It i» a pattern, its beauty lies in its obedience 
to a law, it is music made for music’s sake, with what 
might Ire called a more exclusive devotion to art than our 
modern musicians’. This music aims at the creation of 
beauty in sound ; it conceives of beautiful sound as a thing 
which cannot exist outside order and measure ; it has not 
yet come to look upon transgression as an essential part of 
liberty. It does not even desire liberty, but is content 
with loving obedience. It can express emotion, but it will 
never express an emotion carried to that excess at which 
the modern idea of emotion begins. Thus, for all its 
suggestions of pain, grief, melancholy, it will remain, for 
ns at least, happy music, voices of a house of peace. Is 
there, in the future of music, after it has expressed for us 
all our emotions, and we are tired of our emotions, and 
weary enough to be content with a little rest, any likeli¬ 
hood of a return to this happy music, into which beauty 
shall come without the selfishness of desire ? 

Arthur Symoxs. 


Art. 


From Cornwall to Whitechapel. 

Not without cause has the story of Antonis held the 
imaginations of men. In art, in literature, in life, man 
is periodically going back to Nature, re-thinking, in his 
own hesitant way, bits of the primal Thought. In 
returning to his nurse he wins, like An tents, a strength 
that the jostle with his fellows cannot give, a fresh vision 
and unsullied ideas. These returns are among the spiritual 
documents of history. They vary in degree, not in kind. 
Pioneered by some strong foe to convention and arrogant 
authority, quickly he gathers around him others who need 
but a leader to be brave. The movement spreads, throws 
out trekkers, who in their turn influence and direct, 
reaches its zenith, loses kinship with the source that 
gave it the first abundant inspiration, crystallises, succumbs 
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to convention, and lingers on, not without light,- hut 
lighted no longer from within. It does not die, for its. 
influence has run through many channels. Their streams 
still irrigate alien lands, but the movement itself has done 
its work. Historians fasten on it, and in books it is 
buried. Art has been vivified by many such movements. 
A few weeks ago I wrote about the Men of 18^0; to-day 
it is the Newlyn school. 

Some time in the eighties those who were interested in 
painting began to be conscious of a new note at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. Its sign-mark was a little window 
through which the grey light of day, real daylight this, 
diffused itself into a cottage interior. These young crafts¬ 
men, who set themselves, like Corot, to paint light, not 
colour, were not afraid of the subject picture. They chose 
the homeliest of incidents, but they never idealised or 
sentimentalised them. They were no less faithful to the 
simple round of Newlyn village life than to the simple 
light of day. Through their pictures it came into the 
Academy like the between-sliowers gleam of an April 
morning. It was their aim to paint Man and Nature as 
they are down there on the Cornish coast, where one can 
work out of doors all the year through, where life is 
simple and relatively unagitated, and where the individual's 
work was aided by the common purpose that inspired all 
around him. Limitation they had; colour they took no 
joy in, or they disregarded it; and if they selected, they 
often seemed to select the uncouth in preference to the 
pleasing ; but they did love the light, whether on the beach, 
on the bill-side, or in the cottage; whether the light of day 
or the glow of the lamp mingling with it. That they 
studied and painted, humbly and fervently, and we of the 
town were grateful for the window at the Academy that 
Newlyn threw open. 

Gradually, as the years went by, we began to distinguish 
between the men who were working at Newlyn. They 
took rank according to their achievement. The head boy of 
the school emerged from his fellows, and we were able to 
give Mr. Stanhope Forbes, without exaggeration, the title 
of master. The most capable craftsman of them all, the 
surest eye, the most consistent realist, he has painted on 
steadily from year to year, always himself, never wandering 
after strange gods. Romance has never entered into his 
work, and you would not always learn from him that 
Truth is Beauty. A kind of story he likes to tell, but he 
is the painter of episodes rather than of stories. I do not 
believe he ever wittingly chose a subject. His interest in 
the problem of painting is so great that everything is 
paintable to him. A village street, the life that passes 
through it, and the life that jog-trots within its cottages, 
would give him subjects for a life-time. Why, he might 
say, look up or around when there is so much that is 
paiutable passing before my eyes. Last Easter eve, after 
a day of rain on the south coast the sky was transfigured 
with a sunset that pierced the heavens with a colour glory 
that would have set Turner splashing on a canvas to ease 
himself of the burden of its intolerable beauty. Mr. Forbes 
would have painted the quarry team plodding over the 
white road beneath it. The streak of light on the flank of 
the near horse, and its glint on the rough stone, with the 
lines of the dozing carman’s figure would have satisfied 
him. And he would have got them. In life I never want 
to look a second time on the subjects that Mr. Forbes 
paints—a fish sale, a wedding breakfast, a village Philhar¬ 
monic—but the paintings themselves captivate mo through 
the downright excellence of the painting and drawing, and 
the honesty of the observation. 

In the early years, while the school was still making 
its way, before the Academy had called Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Bramley, and Mr. Tuke into the fold, most of the 
Newlyners painted fish sales on the beach, or the depar¬ 
ture of the fishing fleet, or grey-lighted interiors; and 
some of them, I must admit, were bad. An outstanding 
work was Mr. Bramley’s “Hopeless Dawn.’’ A painter’s 


picture in its truth of light and texture and subtle draw¬ 
ing, it became, by the poignancy of its pathos and the 
frankness of its obvious story-telling, the most popular 
work that- has come out of Newlyn. Bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest, it bangs now in the Tate Gallery. But 
Mr. Bramley, although much good work stands to his 
name, seems to have dropped out of the van where the 
“Hopeless Dawn ” placed him. He has left Newlyn. 
Indeed, of the many who made their reputations in that 
hill village by the western sea, and whose names appear 
on this page, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, I believe, are alone 
faithful to Newlyn. Mr. Clievallier Tayler, a craftsman of 
ability, Las, without lessening of his skill, brought into 
liis work a mystical.and religious note, heralded by his 
“Last Blessing.” - Mr. Gotcli, after pursuing the grey- 
light of Newlyn for some years, awoke one day to the 
fascination of colour, and the wonder in a child’s eyes. 
Mr. Fred Hall was a Newlyner, I imagine, by accident not 
design. His glowing landscapes come from another 
source, and his gift for caricature lias nothing in common 
with the Newlyn sobriety. But, in spite of the exceptions, 
the Newlyn men, as a whole, remained faithful to the 
purpose that sent them into Cornwall—the painting of 
life’s little things, and incidentally of life’s bigger things, 
encompassed in their own atmosphere of fight. 

. As men in Coleridge’s division are bom either Platonists 
or Aristotelians, so are artists either landscapists or figure 
painters. And, as it was found that the grey light of 
Newlyn afforded an excellent background for the figure 
men, so those who in the eighties were called to landscape 
found in the warmer colouring of St. Ives much that they 
needed. Between the two Cornish hill-villages a pleasant 
rivalry existed. At St. Ives, Mr. Arnesby Brown set, in 
deep meadows, liis cattle in their luminous atmosphere. 
Mr. Moflat Lindner painted bis blue night pieces and liis 
shimmering sunlit seas, and Mr. Julius Olsson from his 
studio against the Atlantic painted the deep blue of the 
waves, distant land in sunshine, the changing colour of the 
sand, and tlie flutter of the wind on shallow, derelict pools. 
AtLelant, between St. Ives and Newlyn, Mr. Adrian Stokes 
painted bis sheep, liis wet west winds, liis grasses chang¬ 
ing colour in every gust, the Marazion Marshes, and the 
moonrise over the dunes; while Mrs. Stokes, looking 
within herself rather than around, produced from her 
loom curious and delicate realisations of myth and fable. 
But few of the painters I have been able to mention, and 
but two of the Colonies in detail. Into all the beautiful 
parts of Cornwall our painters have migrated. Sennen 
and Polperro have had tlieir colonies, and in Falmouth 
Harbour, in an old hulk converted into a studio, Mr. Tuke 
has found an alluring way of painting flesh in sunlight. 

Diverse in aim, various iu manner, wide apart in choice 
of subject, but united in tlieir loyalty to truth, the Cornish 
schools, or such examples of them as were obtainable, are 
now brought together under one roof. Cornwall has 
migrated to Whitechapel. I 11 the art gallery of the long, 
unlovely High Street, an exliibition of the works of the 
Cornish painters is now open, and will remain open till 
the seventh of May. Two hundred and seven pictures' 
hang there, and not the least interesting event of the 
month of May will be tlie result of tlie voting of the East- 
enders as to which are the best pictures. Tlieophile Gautier 
strove hard to persuade France and the world that a picture 
is forbidden to tell a story. The East-end does not believe 
that. • Neither does tlie compiler of the notes to the 
catalogue, and the pictures on these walls testify that many 
painters are with him. I close with a remark made by a 
wise negro in a hook by the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
—“ There’s room for all sorts in the world.” 

C. L. II. 
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Science. 

The Facts about Hypnotism. 

Em since the days of Anton Mesmer himself, the 
phenomena of mesmerism have been part of the stock- 
in-trade of the novelist, who is in fact largely responsible 
for popular misconceptions on the subject. In spite of the 
older theory that a magnetic “fluid ” played the principal 
part in the affair, the doctrine of the Baron de Puysegur 
that the motive force was the will of the operator has 
proved so convenient for purposes of romance that the 
most sober writers of fiction have found themselves unable 
to dispense with it. Even the late Sir Walter Besant, 
who generally got up his facts as carefully as a scientific 
lecturer, did not scruple to introduce us, in Herr Paulas, 
to a mesmerist subduing a whole household without their 
knowledge by means of his mysterious power, and only 
losing the same power by the otherwise pleasant process of 
falling in love. When one finds ideas so scientifically 
unprovable, gravely accepted by the general public, one 
sees that, so far as they are concerned, the researches of 
Charcot at the Salpetri&re, and of Li4beault and his school 
at Nancy might as well not have been made. 

Now the one solid fact upon winch the whole super¬ 
structure of mesmerism—or, as we now call it, hypnotism— 
is based, is that if one of the nerves most closely connected 
with the brain be sufficiently fatigued, the brain will be 
plunged into a more or less profound sleep. If a nor¬ 
mally constituted person can be induced to fix his gaze 
for a long enough period of time upon some such object 
as a revolving mirror, a pencil or other small body held 
within a short distance of the face, or even on the eye of 
the “ operator,” slumber will be induced, and all the 
phenomena of hypnotism will be potentially present. 
Perhaps the most common example of this is the drowsi¬ 
ness produced by the monotonous repetition of words 
indifferent to us, as when a speaker who fails to 
interest his audience finds half of it asleep; or where the 
smell of strong-scented flowers produces a similar effect, 
the fatigue of the auditory nerve in the one case, and of 
the olfactory in the other, being the operative factor. Yet 
it is not all persons at all times who can thus be made to 
fall asleep. Idiots, imbeciles, and persons afflicted with 
violent mania cannot be made to exhibit this very earliest 
of all hypnotic phenomena ; persons subject to hysteria can 
only be made to do so with great difficulty, and so with 
those who are, as we say, “self-conscious.” On the other 
hand, children and the lower animals can generally be 
hypnotised without any trouble at all. And, as in all 
physiological phenomena, ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
route. After each successive hypnotisation, the road becomes 
easier and easier, until at last the often-hypnotised subject 
is ready to fall asleep at the nod of his accustomed 
hypnotiser. Yet throughout it is the voluntary abnega¬ 
tion of his own mental activity which counts for everything 
in the game. Let the patient be disturbed by any external 
sound such as the whispering of onlookers, let him be 
otherwise than thoroughly comfortable and at ease within 
himself—and this particularly applies to the case of a 
first hypnotisation—above all, let him struggle firmly and 
continuously against the feeling of drowsiness that he feels 
creeping over him, and the lalxmr of the most experienced 
hypnotist will be in vain. 

whether this hypnotic sleep, as it is rather tautologically 
called, in its first stage differs in any respect from the 
ordinary sleep tliat we experience every night of our lives 
has been disputed. According to some followers of the 
Nancy school it does not, but as, in the case of ordinary 
sleep, all and not only some of the muscles and nerves 
must always be more or less fatigued, it is perhaps impos¬ 
sible to thoroughly compare the two. Yet there can be 
no doubt that, if the hypnotic sleep be prolonged, and 
especially if it be induced in the same person on several 


occasions, the patient passes at length into a condition, 
which presents many distinctive points. Sometimes he 
becomes cataleptic, and will for some time keep his limbs 
in any position, however uncomfortable, in which they are 
placed; at others, he will show himself insensible to 
pain, so that small operations, such as the extraction of 
teeth, may. be performed without arousing him. In all 
these cases he will be absolutely docile to the suggestions 
of the hypnotiser, so that he may Ire made to undergo 
hallucinations of sense, sight, or touch, to perform 
ridiculous or repidsive actions, and to lose all memory of 
his own identity. Moreover, he generally displays an 
abnormal quickness in perceiving what is suggested to 
him, sometimes divining the suggestion from slight 
muscular indications alone, and the impression that the 
suggestion produces is so profound upon the often-hypno¬ 
tised, that it is retained in some cases even after the 
hypnotic sleep is over. Thus, a suggestion made to a 
hypnotised patient may be carried into effect weeks and 
months after the seance is at an end, and it is said that 
the patient may preserve no memory of it in the meantime. 
Yet it must be insisted upon that the patient’s natural 
faculties, though rendered more acute bv hypnotism, are 
not increased in actual power. His muscular power may 
appear greater than that which he considers prudent to 
exert during liis waking moments, but it does not enable 
him to move mountains. His eyesight may be strengthened 
and clarified, but it does not enable him to see through 
brick walls. 

How far, now, is this state of things due to the posses¬ 
sion by the operator of any abnormal gift or faculty ? All 
recent experimenters agree that it is in no way so due. 
In inducing the hypnotic sleep, the hypnotiser may he 
profitably replaced, as we have seen, by an inanimate 
object, such as a mirror, and in the later stages his part 
is confined to that of suggestion only. A good hypnotiser 
is not a person of tremendous will-power or of dominant 
personality, but he who can best suggest to the patient 
what it is that he wishes to have done. As for the fact 
that it is his suggestions and not that of any third party 
that the patient tries to carry into effect, this is probably 
explained by his being the last person present in the 
patient’s mind before losing consciousness. In the same 
way, a man who falls naturally asleep at night under the 
influence of some over-mastering train of thought will 
probably retake the same train of thought when he awakes 
in the morning. That a person who hypnotises often 
becomes, in time, skilful in perceiving when and in what 
manner to make his suggestions, is only what we might 
expect; but it is the expression of his volition and not the 
strength of it which is the determining factor in the pro¬ 
duction of the hypnotic phenomena. So much is this 
the case that it is not impossible for hypnotiser and 
hypnotised to change places. So Dr. Lloyd Tuckev in 
attempting to “fascinate,” tliat is to put to sleep by 
fixation of gaze, a patient that he had hypnotised before, 
found that he was becoming hypnotised himself. 

The physiological explanation of these facts has for a 
long time been seen to be that some but not all the func¬ 
tions of the brain are suspended or inhibited. This theory 
has of late derived much added support from the neuronic 
theory of brain action that I have before mentioned in the 
Academy. It follows from what has been said of the 
patient's conduct under hypnotism, that it is not his power 
of action or of perception, but his power of reasoning or 
of judgment that is at fault. Now we know that the 
neurons or cerebral cells of the brain are devoted to the 
reception of sensations and their conversion into motor 
impulses, and to this rule, so far as our anatomical know¬ 
ledge at present goes, there is no exception. But the 
neuron also possesses the power by means of its axis- 
cylinder or lateral connections of rousing into activity other 
neurons, and thus, as we may suppose, of comparing and 
exercising a selection among different modes of action. 
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w e are sure, also, that in the hypnotic sleep the sensory- 
motor functions of the nerves must be unimpaired, because 
we see that the sensations received from the outer world 
are then converted into motor-impulses, with even more 
than ordinary swiftness. We must, therefore, suppose 
that it is the lateral connection of the neuron which 
are deprived of their functions during the hypnotic sleep, 
since the pallor or loss of energy in the brain is the un¬ 
varying accompaniment of all sleep. Hence it is that, as 
Mr. Vincent has said in his excellent Elements of Hyp¬ 
notism, the hypnotised subject “does not consider the 
possible truth or untruth of the suggestion; its reason¬ 
ableness or the reverse ; for these functions are inhibited. 
These paths being thus shut off, the stimulus must be 
dissipated in the other functions of the neuronic group, 
and these arc the physical.” 

F. Lecoe. 


Correspond ence. 

Prayer-Book English. 

Sift,-—Tn spite of the fact that I feel rather like the Dean 
of St. Giles's Church, in Edinburgh, in the year 1037, 
when Mr. H. H. Murray’s (presumed) countrymen and 
women had done with him, I will, with your permission, 
correct one or two of the rather rash statements of your 
correspondent. 

To begin with, I must decline to acknowledge that 
my wish to regard this matter as one of letters only is 
impossible, as Mr. Murray says. That it is so for him is 
surely only a reason for his not entering into discussion 
upon it. His objection to the sixteentli-century “ Our 
Father, which,” because it is an obsolete use of the 
relative in the twentieth century, is a double-edged sword 
that will, in the end, cut his Latin out of his Prayer Hook. 

Mr. Murray further quotes a verse from the “ Bene- 
dictus,” viz.: — 

Sicut locutus est per os sanctorum : qui a saeculo 
sunt Prophetarum ejus. 

and proceeds to declare that “ Mr. Hutton’s version is 
incorrect, as given in the Catholic verse, in his article.” 
I can only say Mr. Murray is mistaken. My “.Catholic 
verse ” was taken word for word from the Catholic's Yade 
Mecum, published by Messrs. Burns & Oates, N.D., page 
1.19, and my copy (bought some six years ago) is one of 
the thirty-sixth thousand. It is a well-known Prayer 
Book, more than once referred to in Roads to Rome, pub¬ 
lished last year. In rav copy of The Carden of the Toul, 
Messrs. It. & T. Waslibourne, N.D., there is no “ Bene- 
dictus.” Mr. Murray has got hold of a rather worse 
translation than mine, that is all. What I suggest is, that 
though not all equally bad, these translations are all 
inferior to the sixteenth-century version, which I therefore 
desire to see adopted by the Church in the British Empire. 
At present there are evidently many versions; why should 
not the Church adopt one for good, and that the best. 
But that the sixteenth century produced the liest is just 
what Mr. H. H. Murray will not admit. He prefers to 
translate the Latin verse quoted above by “ As He spake 
(why not spoke) by the mouth of His holy prophets; 
which are from the beginning,” whatever that may mean. 
Here the protest is not only a question of taste, but of 
sense also. 

Mr. Murray is certainly not happy in his choice of a 
translation, for to desire to translate 

“Per viscera Misericordiae Dei noitri: in quibus 
visitavit nos Oriens exalto ’’ 
by 

“ Through the bowels of the mercy of our God in which 
the Orient from on High hath (why not has) visited us,” 


is to desire to write or read nonsense ; and further shows 
a lack of scholarship quite ridiculous, for any Blundell’s 
schoolboy knows thatviscera ” may equally well mean 
the heart, the nobler innermost part, as the bowels the 
ignobler. Nor is “ The Orient,” I imagine, a twentieth- 
century way of saying the East. "Doubtless the Dguai 
translators desired to render the Latin as clearly as possible 
in English, but that they failed to produce anything really 
satisfactory or Listing is patent from the fact that there are 
at present two or three versions in use in England by 
Catholics. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am neither eager nor 
ambitious of “elevating our literary taste,” of attempting 
which prodigious lalxiur Mr. Murray accuses me. Not far 
from where I live there is a parson who finds Shakespeare 
tedious because he wrote in verse, though the same man is 
devoted to Thackeray. Well, he Licks the sense or emotion 
for verse, that is all. Perhaps it is the same ns regards 
prose with any gentleman who is enamoured of a phrase 
such as “ Through the bowels of the mercy of our God.”— 
Yours, &c. Edward Hcttox. 

Sir,—T he supposition of your correspondent, Mr. II. II. 
Murray, that he is, himself, “ neither a scholar nor a 
student,” redeems in probability what it lacks in gram¬ 
matical correctness ; while it is of great interest if taken in 
conjunction with his inspiring excursions into the realm of 
comparative philology. 

By an happily conceived process of eclecticism, Mr. 
Murray has brought to our notices those passages which 
tend conclusively to show the antithesis to his own case ; 
he entirely forgets the assumption which he sets out to 
confute—that from a “ purely literary'point of view” the 
old version is the more perfect. 

It is strange procedure to state one case for refutation 
anil proceed to disprove an entirely different case; not 
stated, but merely indicated. 

Having something of a small claim upon those attributes 
which Mr. Murray denies himself, may I be permitted to 
enlarge upon one or two of his points ? “ Our Father, which 
art in heaven ”—a sentiment most perfectly expressed, and 
apart from the consideration that from a literary point of 
view “ which ” is infinitely superior to “ who ,” as forming 
a more subtle rhythm, we should incline to the belief that 
it is a shade more explicit of the real meaning of the phrase : 
distinction is intended, a differentiation in particular of 
our heavenly from our earthly father. I venture to assert 
that “ which ” used in that manner has more of- force and 
definition than “ who.” 

Then follow Mr. Murray's philological excursions : 

“ Sicut locutus est per os Sanctorum : qui a saeculo sunt 
prophetarum ejus,” “Who are from the beginning,” I 
may point out, is not an English form of expression; as 
Latin it is proper, it is a Latin form ; the right function 
of the translator is to render the forms of one language 
into the forms of another. “ Which have been since the 
world began ” is a most exquisite example of this art; it is 
English in its own clothes, not Latin in an English habit. 

Again : “ Per viscera misericordiae Dei nostri : in quibus 
visitavit nos Oriens exalto.” The actual transmission of a 
Latin word 1 toddy into the Catholic version of this verside 
is a piece of inexcusable pedantry; “ Oriens ” Inis an 
English equivalent, “ East,” and even as a poetic simile to 
say “ the ' East ’ from on high ” would be absurd. 

These considerations might Ite multiplied almost ad 
infinitum, but with one other I will refrain. It must 
always be remembered that the Latin canticles w'ere a 
species of poem with a certain rhythm to be preserved, and 
no translation can claim to lie perfect which does not as 
nearly as possible maintain that metrical division; and 
seeing that the old version fulfils that condition more 
largely than the Catholic version, it must of necessity be 
the more perfect. 

Sunbury-on-Thames. James BrrrERFiEU). 
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Velasquez. 

Sib — For the sake of two great dead men will you allow 
me to remonstrate against a. sentence in your review this 
week of Sir W. M. Conway’s hook. You write of “ Rem¬ 
brandt Velasquez and Whistler from whom the mighty 
magician Ruskin had withheld our gaze.’’ , 

■ Why Velasquez ? I know one pupil of Ruskin’s who 
made a pilgrimage to Madrid—a town rather unfairly 
spoken of as unpleasant and unhealthy—simply because 
Ruskin had impressed upon him the greatness of Velasquez 
as “ one of the giants.” 

Long ago in the Elements of Drawing Ruskin placed 
Velasquez among the six painters—Turner is not one of 
them—who are “always right,” always exemplary. I 
could easily multiply quotations, but need not. One, 
written twenty years after ,the Elements of Drawing, 
will be enough. • In Fore Clavigera for May 1870, Ruskin 
speaks of a portrait by Velasquez as “an example of the 
highest reach of technical perfection yet reached in art; 
all effort and labour seeming to cease in the radiant peace 
and simplicity of consummated -human power.” Do you 
wish to put it higher ? 

It is an error to suppose that Stevenson discovered 
Velasquez. It is also an error to believe that Ruskin spent 
his life praising the pre-Raphaelites. He wrote Modern 
Painters mainly in defence of the greatest of Impres¬ 
sionists. Mich has been written of value about the 
principles-of art Since his voice fell silent. I have seen 
nothing—and I have watched eagerly—to which I could 
not find a parallel somewhere in his works; but lie did 
not think one principle, however true, was or could be the 
only principle, and was not afraid to state a second truth 
lest it might, to the careless, appear contradictory. As to 
the two other, painters you mention, Ruskin did not place 
Rembrandt among the always exemplary six. He certainly 
thought him inferior in balanced perfection of powers to 
Velasquez or to the great Venetians. But he does place 
him beside his well-loved Turner and Holbein among the 
men who, if not “always right,” are very great. 

I have to admit that Ruskin thought there was a not 
inconsiderable distance between the powers of Velasquez 
as a.painter, and those of Mr. Whistler. He thought so, 
and said so, but did little" harm, because Mr. Whistler, 
with his natural good sense, promptly appealed to the 
judgment of his peers, aud liad the question definitely 
settled by the verdict of twelve men in a jury-box.-— 
Yours,\&c., 

Keswick, 25th March. J. R. Akdebfox. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 132 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for an exercise in what 
>ve may call low Whitmanesque composition. The twenty-two con¬ 
tributions are not as a whole very inspiriting. We consider that the 
jrize is due to Mr. Les’ie V. Shairp for the following :— 

ON THE HOUSETOP. 

I am alone upon the housetop ! 

Jt is night and beneath my feet slumber many weary souls. 

A stamp upon tbe thin leaden roof and they would turn uneasily— 
perhaps awake. It is a pleasing thought. Yet as I move across the 
platform I tread softly, for thus in small thingB are men merciful 
to men. 

Far below a great white lamp sheds a pale glare upon the road¬ 
way, and the vanquished shadows seem to concentrate in greater 
Strength without the brilliant , circle. Suddenly the lamp goes out^ 
and only a dull led spot like the single eye of some fantastic beast 
of fable remains. 

Then a faint hissing steals upward and the light returns. 

It is the centre of the city, liut no creature stirs ; only I and the 
light are living. For a brief point in time sweet silence sits in the 
throne of clamouring commerce. 


The tranquillity of the sober mind in solitude descends upon me, 
and many reflections crowd into my brain. 

This is the moment of inspiration, aud I look upward praying for 
words. But silence is steadfast, and soon the desire for speech 
leaves me. 

Then a thing happens, and the heavens are outrage! by the folly 
of man. Away in the distance, in the shadow that clusters over 
many roofs, a tongue of flame leaps up. 

A house is on fire. 

' In a moment the silence will be broken, the sleepers will awake, 
the calm night will be full of noisy discord. A fool and his 
misfortune will disturb the peace of a city. 

There is a rumbling in the street; a flaming, smoking car tm tbe 
corner—rushes onward—disappears. Many windows open ; there are 
shouts ; and from every quarter of the city other flaming cars hasten 
to help the man whose house is burning. 

There is no longer silence; in the place of rest there is feverish 
action. Half-clad men and women appear; hurried questions are, 
asked. ’ 

Strangers’ hearts belt for the man whose house burns. 

No one gradgeB his lost sleep; no one corses the fool and his 
misfortune ; no one thinks of the black smoke that is flung in the 
face of the beautiful stars. 

But I, on my roof, I think of the clear night and the black smoke, 
and there is no love in my heart for the man whose house burns. 

Leslie V. Shamp. 


Competition No. 133 (New Series). 

. In our issue of last week we-quoteil the following “ Inscription for 
a Crucifix " from Victor Hugo:— 

Vous qui pleurez, venez A ee Dieu, car il pleure. 

Vous qui souffrez, venez a h i. car il gufirit. 

Vous qui trembler, venez A lui, car il sourit. 

Vous qui passez, veuez A lui, cor il demenre. 

We suggested that Sir George Young had not reudered this into 
English verse with complete success. We offers prize of One Guinea 
for the best original version. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, *• Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43 , Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than tbe first 
post of Wednesday, April 9 , 190 ;"!. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution.must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will lie considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THBOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Jacob (John Thomas), Christ the Indweller.(Macmillan) 6,0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE9. v 
Netlson (George), “Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” the Alliterative POet 

(jfacLchoee) 

Lawless (Emily), With the Wild Geese ... (Ishiater) net 4 0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. * ' * 

Autobiography of-8i» Walter Besnnt. ' ..(Hutchinson) 16;0 

Kenworthy (John Coleman), Tolhtoy : His Life and Works „... (Walter Scott) 6,0 
Tooley (S iroh A.), The "Life ol Queen' Alexandra . .(Hodd e r i — d Stoughton) not 0 0 

Munro(Johu). Lord Kelvin, G C.V.O...(Drunc) 1 0 

Herford (William H.), translated from the Gcrtoan by, Dr. EwaNl Haufe ; 

Passages from the Life of an Educational Freelance.(Isbwtnr,; net J» 0 

Jenks (Edward), Heroes of the Nations : Edward Plantagenet .... (Putnam*) 6,0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Shaun (George), The Criterion of Scientific Truth.(Cnasell) 

C ipron (F. Hugh), The Conflict of Truth.(Hodder and Stoughton) 10-0 

# MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Committee of Fifteen, a Report under the Direction of, The Social Evil 

(Putnams) act f , 0 

Dresser (Horatio W.). A Book of Secrets.(Putnams) 5 6 

Mason (Finch), The Run of the Season.(Trcherue) net 6.0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Wilkins (G.), edited by, The Temple Bible : The Book of Deutcrouoniy 

• (Dent) net 1 \) 

Simc (James), edited by, The Temple Bible : The First and Second Books of 

.Samuel...(Dent) net 1 0 

Craik (Mr*.), John Halifax, Gentleman .. (Trcherue) 1 6 

The Statesman's Year Book, 11HI2.(.Macmillan) net 1 0 

Cervantes (Miguel de), Exemplary Novels. Vol. II.(Gownns and Gray) net 1‘0 

fowler (Rev. Montagus), Christian Egypt.(Church Newspaper Co.) net 6 0 

PERIODICALS. 

Pearson's, Crompton’s, Reliquary, -Good Words, Sunday, Windsor, United 
Service, St. Nicholas, La Grande Revue, Ainslee's, Genealogical, Photo- 
Miuiaturc, Antiquary, World’s Work, International Journal of Ethics. 

The Ancestor : A Quarterly Review of County and Family History. Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. No. 1 .. v .....-„( Constable) nft 5/0 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


ROBESPIERRE: A Study and Biography. By Hilaire Belloc, late 

Scholar of BaUtoI Oollego, Orion), Author of “ Dauton," “Pari.," Ac. Demy 8»o. 15«. 

Mr - Belloc's literary gift, his insight into character, and the thoroughness of his knowledge 

of Fiance. —Daily Sews. 


* His * Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece, 
thorough. — Scotsman. 


‘Robespierre’ is equally 


THE STORY OP JL MOTHER. By Jane H. Findlater, Author of 

“The Green Gray* of Balgowrie," &c. Extra crown 8 vo. 61 . 

(^hJ itm17 achievement which should further enhance the name and fame of the gifted authoress.— Dundee 

CASHIERED, and other War Tale*. By Andrew Balfour, M.D., Author 

of “By Stroke of Sword," “To Arm Ac. Extra crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

“These animated pieces of fictio 1 should not fail to please any readtr."— Sei'tm'in. 

Nt > on® will complain of dullness in thes^ capital stories."— Aberdeen Journal. 

WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By Eva Jameson. Ex. it. 8vo. 6s. 

“ pictunsque and effect! ve.show, considerable orginality, and is decidedly a novel that should be 

popular. - Scotsman. 

DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN: A Reply to Professor Driver 

.nd the Dean of Canterbury. By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.O.B., LL.D. Large crown 8 vo. 3a. 6 d. not. 
" A learned little ▼olum-'." Rock. 

•• Aa ^ thorough-going eiiampion of tradition the author has few rivals and no superior.”— Scotsman. 

READY VERY SHORTLY. 

BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: The Sequel. By Walter 

8 IGHKL. With Portraits. Demy 8 vo. 12*. 6 d. net. 

A critical analysis of Bollngbroke’s cureer from 1715 to 1751, in continuation of Mr. Siobel’s earlier volume, which 
had such a notable success hut year. 

*■ Mr. Siohel’s Bolingbroke will take a high place among the numerous volumes which treat of the age of Queen 
Anne." -Edinburgh Review. 


London: J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


| ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE “HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 

j In crown 41 o, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
illustrated, 20s. net. 

The HISTORY of DUNBRODY 

ABBEY, The UK EAT ISLAND, BALLY- 
HACK, Ac., in the County of Wexford. 
Being the Third Instalment of the History 
of that County now in progress, compiled 
from Ancient Records and the State Papers, 
with Translations of the Kawlinson MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, a< regards 
Dunbrody. Edited by PHILIP HERBERT 
HORE, late of Pole-(lore. County Wexford, 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, Ac., Ac. 

“The author's wort is well done." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

NOW READY. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 3 s. 6d. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

A Chronicle Play in Six Scenes. By 
W. H. PINDEK. 

“ The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly stimu¬ 
lating. —WESTERN TIMES (Exeter). 

u Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of 
perusal, and its dramatic possioilities may be found 
leserving of attention by those who are desirous of 
presenting something novel.’’—E vemnq Post (Exeter). 

“Mr. Pinder’s style is goal, and suitable to the theme, 
and he gives a very attrac ive study of Alfred, whose 
speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and dignity."— 
Notts Daily Guardian. 


TREHERNE’S NEW B03KS THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, new novel by Reginald st. barbe. 


THB LAND OF OUJi QUBEN. 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By Margaret Thomas, Author of “ A Scamper 
Thru'Spain and Tangier,” ‘ Two Years in Paleitine 
and Syria.” 

13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 

THE RUN OF THE 8EA8ON. 

Drawn and Written by Finch Mason. Ob. 4tn. 
Prices., net. 

THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. 

By Mr*. J. A. URAWFORD. Grown 8vo, price 6*. 

A PASSION FOR GOLD. 

By J. Byers Maxwell. Orown 8vo. price 6s. 

THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA 

By DaKaB Mat. Crown 8vo, price 6*. 

THOROUGHBRED. 

By Pkxncis Dodsworth. Crown 8vo, price 2s. M. 

“ Deaervea a place on the shell next to “ Handle 
Crons.”— Manchester Qua* ditin. 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 

By Hkrbirt Compton. New and cheaper edition, 
price Sj. 6d. 

THE RANEE *8 RUBIES. 

By Dr. Hblkn Bourchibr. Crown Hvo, price 6s. 

“A well-deviled and well told romance of Indian 
life."— Daily Express 

THB CORONATION SERIES. 

Pocket size (8$ by 4j), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; 
clotb, gilt, D. M. 

No. 1. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrx Oraie. Thin paper edition. 

No. X. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By Jaxk Austen. 

So. 3. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

By Lord Lytton (shortly). 


Bdited by W. L. WATKINSON. 

Royal 8rc, 2s. Qd. Annual Subscription. r... poll frrr. 

NEW SERIES. No. 14 . For APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Professor Max Muller’s Theory of the 
Divine Predicate. By Professor James 
Orr, D.D. 

The Puritan’s Wife. By Mrs. Clement 
Parsons. 

The Antiquity of Man in Great Britain. 

By D. oath Whitlev. 

The Renaissance of Calvinism. A Reply. 
By Professor Joseph A (JAR Beet, D.D A 
Rejoinder. By Frederic Platt, M.A., B.D 
The Present Condition of Judaism in 
England. By Alex H Japp, LL D, F.&S.B. 
What Is Moral Utility? By Christopher 
o. Dove. 

The Challenge of Anthropology. By 
James Hope moulion, M.a., D.Ltt. 

VIII. Christianity In India. By Henry Gulli- 
eord. 

Five Types of Renaissance. By Jo N 
Tslkord, B.a. 

The World of Books. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 

VI. 


VII. 


IX. 

X. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s. 

THE PRINCESS INEZ. 

I 5 y REGINALD ST. BARBE, Author of 
“ In Modern Spain,” &e. 

Princess Inez is an absorbing Spanish romance, full of 
quaint touches of Spanish life and soenery. It appeals to 
the lovers of good fiction, and particularly those who know 
anything of the interior life of the Spanish people. The 
success of Mr. Reginald St. Barbe's former books should 
be sufficient warrant for the • xe Hence of his new volume. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 

3. Agar Stkkkt, strand, W.O. 

T he academy and literature 

will be sent, post free, to every Annual 
Subscriber in the United Kingdom. ' Price of 
52 issues, if prepaid, 13 s. (postage included). 
Infuture, Foreign Subscribers, by a prepayment 
of 17 s. 6d., will secure its being sent post free 
to any address throughout the world. 


London: CHARLES H. KBLLY, 2, Castle Street, E.C., 
and 28 , Paternoster Row, K.O. 


L ondon library, st. james’s 

SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron —HIS MAJESTY THB KING. 
President —LESLIB STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presislents —The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, The Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., The Right Hon. W. K. 
H. Lecky, M.l’_ D.O.L., Herbert Spe.norr, b*i. 
Trusters - Right Hon. Lord Avebury. F.R.K.; Right Hon 
Earl of Rosebery, Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 
The Library oontnins about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient 
nnd Modern Literature, lu various Languages. Subscrip¬ 
tion, £3 a year ; Life Membership, according to age. 15 
Vols. are allowed to Country and 10 to Town Members. 
Rending-rooin open from 10 till half-past 6. Catalogue 
Fifth Edition, 1*8», 2 vols., roy. 8vo„ may still be had 
0. T. HAUBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., ’ 

Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, stiff paper 
cover, price 2s. net. 

LAYS of the “TRUE NORTH"; 

anil other Canadian Poems. By AGNES 
MAULE MACHAR, Author of “ Stories of 
New France,” “ Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,” 
“ Roland Graeme, Knight,” &c. 

“ In this volume there is a good deal of real poetry. 
There is eloquence, and there is pathos, and the author's 
best is very good indeed."— MORNING POST. 

In large folio, paper cover, folly illustrated, 
price 2s. 

SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. 

A Souvenir of the War in Verse. By 
SMEDLEY NORTON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2 s. net. 

OBER-AMMERGAU AND ITS 

GREAT PASSION DRAMA OF 1900. 

By AGNES GRANT HAY. 

“The play is exceedingly well written and constructed, 
and manifests not a little genius. It will be read with 
interest."—P erth ADVEitrisKit. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAOES of the ACADEM Y 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, &c., on application. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered. bevelled 
boards price Is. fid. 

THE DISCARDED VIOLET 

STAMP, and the Tales It Told. Bv 

JAUKO. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 6 Paternoster How, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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T. Fis her Unwin’s List. 

SEVEN NEW SIX SHILLING 
NOVELS. 

1. 8HACKLETT. By Walter Barb. 

2. BLUE LILIES. B y Lucas clekve. 

3. THE LAKE OF PALMS. »y 

Rombsh DUTr, O I.B. With Frontispiece. 

4. A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. 

By the Author of “ The Letters of Her Mother 
to Elizabeth." )45th Thousand.) 

5. MISTRESS BARBARA CUN- 

UFFK. By Hai.liwkll ScrcLiPVK. 

6 . THE INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. 

Campbell Prabd. 

7. THE MATING OF A DOVE. 

By Mart E. Mans. 

THE BARBARIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 

By Professor tASqUALB VILLARI. Illustrated 
and with Three Maps. 2 vols. 324. 

JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

By Frbdbrick a. Obkr. Illustrated. 3id B-jiilou. 
7«. 6 d. net. 

OF UNA; and other African Memories. 

By A. KIEL-MAYRON. Crown 8ro, 2s. 6 d. 

THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE TO 

ELIZABETH. By the Author of " Toe Letters uf 
Her Mother to Elisabeth.” 24. clotb, 14. paper. 
Other Volumes in the same Series: The Con- 
fesslons of a Matchmaking Mother, The 
Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth, 
Another Englishwoman’s Love Letters, De 
Omnibus, and Certain Personal Matters. 


THE CH.LDKEN e STUDY. 

ENGLAND. By Francis E. Cooke. Third 

Edition. L.ug 8vo.. 2s. fid. Other Volumes lu 
the same Series: Scotland, by Mrs. OlipuaNT; 
Ireland, by Barry O’Brien ; Germany, Old 
Tales from Greece, France, Rome, Spain, 
and Canada. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 


Chaito & Windns’s Hew 6s, Hovels 


A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 

WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 

GREAT MEN : a Dictionary of Quotations. By 
Y/ILLIAM WALE. 59 • pp. 7 s. 6d. 

“The book will be a godsend.”—Scotsman. “Will at 
once be promoted to the shelves which contain the trulj 
welcome books of reference.”— Globe. “ A very varied 
collection.”— Athenceum. “ A very useful volume.” — 

Spectator. “A monumeut of painstaking research, and as | 
near perfection in point of completeness as such a work 
oould very well be.”— Daily Neva. 

COMPLETION OF MR. MBAKIN’S “MOROCCO.” 

The MOORS. Very fully illustrated and in- 

dexed. Forming the concluding volume of Mr. 

Meakin’s Trilogy on Morocco. Vol. I. being The 
MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. The LAND of the 
MOORS. Bach 15i. 8 vo. 

“ Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocoo than 
Mr. Meakln.”— Pall MM. “ His admirable volumes.”— 

Bookman. 44 At. once a generous and important contribu¬ 
tion.”—A/ftenceum. 4 ‘ Fascinating pages.”— Westminster I 
Gazette. “ The most important addition of modern times [ 
in the English Language.”— Notea and Queries. 

EDITED BY 8IR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 

The VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 

the Right Hon. air MOUNTSTUAUT GRANT 
DUFF, late Governor of the Madras Presidency. | 

With Introduction and Notes. Oloth extra. 7s. 6 a 
A. T. QUILLhR-OOUCH in The Bookman for April,says: 

*• I have, I hope by this time, extracted enough to prove 
Sir Mountstuart’s a delightful book, and hardiy more 
indebted for its p'easing qualities to the masterpieces he 
has brought within its covers than to his own remarkable 
commentary in prose. For compressed elegance and perti¬ 
nence I know nothing to compare with it.” 

THE BOHEMIAN “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 

Second Edition this day. pp. 350 , 24 . M . net. 

The LABYRINTH of the WORLD, and the ; 

PARADISE of the HEART. By .*ohn Amos j 
Comenius. Translated by Count LilTZOW, auth »r | 
of A History of Bohemian Literature , A c. 

44 It is natural to compare Tea Labyrinth, a master- j 
piece of Bohemian Literature, with our great English I 
allegories. In its keen sense of the miseries of the world, 

of wickedness and hypo risy in high place* and religious nrnk . pr . H nhanrhinriv interesting new story”— 

systems, it reminds the reader of Langland’s PlKRs ' M g ' 7 ^ g 7 ‘ 

PLOWMAN ; its sharp distinction between the evils of this I Madge in iruih. 
world, and the blessedness of that which is to come recalls j 
the tone of Spenser; in gloomy pessimism and cynical i 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An mnustiiens Chevalier 

By S. SQUIRE SPRiaOE, 

IS NOW READY. 

Also, 

Rash Cencioslens, 

By a. w. APPLETON, 

Author of “Francois the Valet" 
3s. 6d. 

Also, 

The Shallow of the Repe, 

By E. W. HORN UNO, Author of 
“ Peccavl." 


“ Diana 
Illustrations. 


THE OATS-PAW. 

By B. M. CROKER, Author of 
Barrington,” &c. With 
Third Edition. 

TWO LARGE EDITIONS haring been exhausted, the 
Novel has been REPRINTED, and the THIRD 
EDITION is now on SALE. 


OYER 1,000 A WaEK Soho ai..ta I’l RLICATION. 

THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS¬ 
SART. Told .nil Pictured by F. 0. OoOLU. i cp. 
4to, 3t. fid. 3rd Edition. 

JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By Alfred 

Stkad. With an Introduction by the Marquis no. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 04. net. 

THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 

HISTORY. By Dr. O. M.iall Tiieal With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo„ 16s. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVE¬ 
MENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By oeoriib 
HOWELL. Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece Portrait. 
104. &/. 

RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING 

TRAIL. By Thkodorr Roosevelt, President 
of the U.S*A. Illustrated. Rojal 8vo„ 104. (k/. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. 

A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
H. G. WBI.L8. Oloth, 2s.; Paper, Is- Third Edition. 

“A UNIVERSAL HISTORY.” 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. The Meal 

Popular Library now offered at little more than 
half-price. The Study and Research of the Historian 
and the Scholar distilled and condensed into Vivid 

8tory. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY 

is the first graph‘c and succinct survey of General 
History, in a conqiaratively small compass, which 
has yet been published. It is a collection of Historical 
Works written, not for the scholar only, but in a 
lucid, vigorous, and fascinating style for the general 
reader. 

For a first payment of 84 . only, and sixteen 
subsequent monthly payments of 104., the whole 
Library, comprising SO Volumes, delivered t*» 
the subscriber. 

Cash Price, £8 cloth ; £15 half Morocco 
Subscription Price, £8 84. cloth; £l5 .54., half Morocco. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


humour Comenius resembles Swift.”— Guardian 
‘•The Labyrinth throws a good deal of light upon 
the political aud religious struggles of the time. The 
translation is conspicuous for its accuracy. It is surprising 
that a foreigner should have attained Buch a mastery of 
our language. '—Athmieum. 

“A decidedly interesting allegory of social, political, 
and religious Hie, written by a Bishop of the persecuted 
Moravian Church .”—Critical Revietc. 

NEW NOVELS. 

SANCTA PAULA: A Romance of the Fourth 

Century. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With 
8 Plates, fis, [.Veil Week, 

Deals graphically with the chief agencies and conditions 
of the establishment of the Church, In the midst of social 
corruption in the decline of the Roman Empire. The 
predominating figures are those of 8ancta Paula, her 
daughter and St. Jerome. 

JACK ELLINGTON. By WILLSBN BLAKE. 

64. [Shortly 

STRANDED. By ALICE M. CLOWES, Author 

of •* Mrs. Frederick Graham,” Ac. [NAori/y 

NEW BOOK BY PROP. D. G. RITCHIE. 

STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 

ETHICS. 44 . 0d. [This Day. 

8ocial evolution —Equality—The Question of State 
Interference—Civic Duties and Party Politics -1792, Year 1 
—War and Peace—The Ultimate Value of Social Effort 
— Free Will and Resp> nsibility. 

NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. MUIRHEAD. 

PHILOSOPHY and LIFE, and other Essays. 

44. 6</. [AVxi H r ek. 

Philosophy and Life— Prof. W. Wallace—R. L. Steven¬ 
son’s Philosophy of Life—Abstract and Practical Ethics - 
What Imperialism means— The Science of Poor Law Relief 
—Modern Methods of Temperance Reform—A Liberal j 
Education—Psychology and Education—The Goal of 
Knowledge, Ac. 

SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 

COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. By the 

Author of “Evil and Evolution,” “Life in our 
Villages,’’ “The Social Horizon,” Ac. 34. 6 d. net. 

“ Well-written and evidently aincese.”— Literature. “ We 
have been greatly attracted by the vigour and insight 01 
this original little book.”--£i7miry World. “The author 
is a writer to be reckoned with.”— Expository Times. 

HEALTH, SPEECH, and SONG: a Practical 

Guide to Voice-Production. By JUTTa bell- 
KaNSKE. With 16 Full-page Plates, 8vo,44. Od. net. 

CHIVALRY. Bv F. WAKKE CORNISH, M.A., 

Vice Provost of Eton. Fully Illustrated. 44. 6d. 

“Quite the best popular account .”—Manchester Guardian. 

MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 

ONE PENNY EACH. The following are now ready: 
EDWARD Vsl. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

LORD TENNYSON. LORD KITCHENER. 

LORD SALISBURY. ARCHBISHOP OF 0AN- 

DR. JOWETT. TEKBURY. 

and (this day) CECIL RHODES. 


MAZEPPA. 

By FEED. WHISHAW, Author of ‘‘A 
Forbidden Name.” 

“ Maintains from the first page to the last a degree of 
intereet that is as wetoome as it is unusual. ... A good 
story.”—LIT* KARV WORLU. 

A SLOW AWAKENING. 

By E. GUAY WHEELWRIGHT. 

“This powerful aod well-written story. . . . Strong 
and searching studies of oh iraoter.”—G lasgow HBRALD. 

MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. 

lly IZA DUFKU 3 HARDY, Author of 
“ fhe Lesser Evil. ’ 

“ Readers tu search of an exciting and .musing story 
could not do better than read - Man, Woman, and Pate.' 

. . . Olaire is a onarming study, dainty and fascinating.” 
—Scotsman. 

FAN FITZGERALD. 

By H. A. HINKSON, Author of “O’Grady 
of Trinity.” 

“ A fresh, breezy picture. . . . The characters are 
delightfully Irish, and their conversation is refreshing and 
witty.’- PILOT. 

THE OLD BANK. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Seooxd Edition. 

This Novel has been REPRINTED, aid copies of the 
SECOND EDITION can now be had from all Bookseller*. 

“ Wholesome excitement, pleasant, natural people, and a 
plot sufficiently interesting to hold the reader to the end.” 


—STANDARD. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 

By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of 
44 Methodist Idylls,’* &c. 

4 * Holds the reader's attention from start to finish.”— 
World. 

8HILLELAGH AND 8H AM ROCK. 

By McD. BODKIN, K.C. 3 s, 6d. 

“The pathos of some of the tales is affecting; the 
rollicking fun of majority is delightful; and the richly- 
flavoured Irish humour that runB through them all is 
fascinating.”—S cotsman. 

London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, SL Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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The Literary Week. 

The first number of a Review bearing the title The 
Oxford, Point of View will be published early next month 
under the direction of certain undergrad mite members of 
the University of Oxford. Its chief object will be to reflect 
the present attitude of “those that are coming after” 
towards literature and art, politics and religion, sport and 
the drama. Six numbers will lie issued in the course of 
the year, two of which will appear each term. 

We have received the prospectus of The Celtic-Cornish 
Society. All Cornish people, people of Cornish blood, and 
Celts of other countries, are eligible for membership. The 
Society seeks— 

I. To preserve from damage and destruction and to 
study the stone circles, cromlechs, menhirs, hut-circles, 
beehive dwellings, camps, hill forts, cistles, logan and 
crick stones, crosses, oratories holy wells, cemeteries, 
barrows, and inscribed stones. 

II. To keep carefully every National Custom, and 
abovo all the truly Cornish sports of Wrestling and 
Hurling, by presenting every year a Belt to be contended 
for by Cornish wrestlers, and inscribed silver Hnrling balls 
to each Parish in the Duchy that will ordain an annual 
Hurling Match on its Feast Day. 

III. To revive the Cornish Language as a spoken 
tongue, by publishing a G rammar and Dictionary of the 
Language, by printing all Cornish manuscripts not jet 
printed, by giving prizes for fresh compositions in Cornish, 
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by paying a premium for teaching Cornish to School 
masters able to satisfy the Council of their fitness, and 
also by reviving the ancient Cornish Miracle Pla\ s, and 
re-establishing the Cornish Gorsedh of the bards at 
Boscawen-Un. 


The (Jritie of New York again prints several lists of the 
books most in demand at the circulating libraries of 
America, during tbe past month. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
The Right of Way is the most popular novel. The 
librarian of the Public Library at Toronto has supplied 
the following list:— 

Caroline, Queen Consort of George II. Wilkins. 

The Birds of Siberia. Seebohm. 

The Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon. Gallop. 

The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. O’Brien. 

The Growth of the Empire. Jose. 

Lady Sarah Lennox. Stavordale. 

Confessions of a Caricaturist. Furniss. 

Robespierre : A Study. Bel oc. 

Jane Austen : Her Homes and Her Friends. Hill. 

Reminiscences of a Long Life. Killen. 

The Velvet Glove. Merriman. 

A Modern Antaeus. 

In many quarters there is great expectation toward the 
biography of Dr. Martineau. We learn from the Bookman 
that the setting up of the work has been entrusted to tbe 
American publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co., and has 
already been begun. When completed, a set of plates will 
be sent to this country. The work will be published in 
two volumes by Mr. Nisbet in the autumn. The first 
volume, which will contain Dr. Martineau’s theological 
correspondence, will lie written by Principal Drummond, 
and the section dealing with his philosophy by Professor 
Upton. Both volumes will be of very considerable length. 
This is necessary in dealing with a life of ninety-five years 
and almost ceaseless labour. It is proposed to include 
four photogravure portraits, and possibly an additional 
volume of correspondence will be issued later on. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson prints the following dedication to his 
collection of stories called El Ombu :— 

To my Friend 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(“ Bingularisimo escritor ingles ”) 

Who has lived with and knows (even to the marrow as 
they would themselves say) the horsemen of the Pampas, 
and who alone of European writers has rendered some¬ 
thing of the vanishing colour of that remote life. 


Mr. Bailey Saunders will publish immediately, through 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a reply to some recent criti¬ 
cisms on Professor Harnack’s What is Christianity? It 
will be entitled Professor Harnack and his Oxford Critics. 
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Parts of it were delivered lately as a lecture to the Socratic 
Society of the University of Birmingham. 


Messrs. A. & 0. Black announce the early is«ue of 
Volume in. (L to P), the penultimate volume of the 
Encydopcedia Biblica. In deference to many applications 
from persons who have not hitherto found the work 
within their reach, the publishers liave arranged to com¬ 
mence an issue in sixteen consecutive monthly parts, 
price 5s. each. 


Mr. Abbott, late Corporal, First Australian Horse, has 
just published under the title 'Tommy Cornstalk, some 
account of the less notable features of the campaign 
from the point of view of the Australian ranks. The 
narrative is preceded by a poem called “ The Song of 
the Dead.” Here are the first two stanzas :— 

Oh, Land of Ours, hear the song we make for you— 
Land of yellow wattle bloom, land of smiling Spring— 
Hearken to the after words, land of pleasant memories, 
Shea-oaks of the shady creeks, hear the song we sing. 
For we lie quietly, underneath the stony kopa, 

Where the Veldt is silent, where the guns have ceased 
to boom. 

Here we are waiting, and shall wait to Eternity - 
Here on the battle-fields, where we have found our doom. 
Spare not thy pity—Life is strong and fair for ycu— 
City by the waterside, homestead on the plain. 

Keep ye remembrance, keep ye a place for us — 

So all the bitterness of dying be not vain. 

Oh, be ye mindful, mindful of our honour’s name ; 

. Oh, be ye careful of the word ye speak in jest— 

For we have bled for you ; for we have died for you— 
Yea, we have givon, we have given of our best. 


pleasures he does not by any means despise. They 
are natural, to be enjoyed and fully enjoyed in their 
seasons, but there are others. Even Mr. Wilkes (a true 
epicure) leashed together the pleasure of generosity, 
delight in the contemplation of nature, and the love of 
woman, as combining to his highest enjoyment. And for 
Omar the Persian th re were many gratifications, and 
among them those that thrill, and rightly, the bodily 
senses. He was no dt-spiser of the common joys of man¬ 
kind, he acknowledged their blessedness. For him, as for 
Blake, Earth was a beautiful place ; like brother Martin, 
he loved wine and song and woman. 


A writer in the Author has been discussing the difficult 
question of copyright in the titles of books and of the value 
of titles themselves. As regards copyright in titles, the 
general legal view appears to Ixj that such a thing does not 
exist, so tbit the whole matter really resolves itself into a 
question of good taste on the part of the aut hor. The question 
of titles as an indication of the contents of a book is almost 
equally difficult. The Author's contributor says : “ Titles 
are sometimes hopelessly deceptive,” and proceeds to tell 
a story of the head of a “ scholastic establishment,” who 
imagined Cometh up as a Flower to be a work on botany. 
For such literal-mindedness as this we fear-there is no hope, 
but there is something in the contention that the title of a 
novel should suggest its general bearing. The difficulties, 
however, are obvious, and certainly many of the best novels 
tell nothing on their covers. A novelist of our acquaint¬ 
ance, whom we congratulated the other day on his decora¬ 
tive and distinctive, if rather precious, titles, surprised us 
by saying that all his titles had been suggested by his 
sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts. After all, the best 
title in the world cannot do much; even Vanity Fair 
might easily suggest different ideas to people who had not 
read the book. 


We long ago came to the conclusion that Omar must be 
always with us, and now regard our effort of some months 
past to keep his name out of the Academy for several 
consecutive weeks as a piece of amiable Quixotism. The 
latest translator of the Quatrains is Prof. York Powell, 
whose version appeared in the Pageant of 1897. His 
reason for publishing them in volume form now is frankly 
stated as follows :— 

They have been impudently misprinted by a pirate in 
the United States, where the laws as yet permit such 
dishonest and uncivil dealings. They are now reprinted 
because, as they have been circulated widely in an 
incorrect form, they may as well appear in their own 
shape. 

Prof. York Powell’s view of Omar differs very materially 
from that of the many readers who have taken him as an 
intellectual narcotic: 

He is a plain,- downright man, and his “ message ” is only 
a friendly whiBper to them that care to sit near him, 
bidding them trust to the real and front life squarely. So 
I read Omar, ranging him as to his standpoint with 
Shakespeare and those who take the same kindly half- 
ironic dutiful view- of life. Rabelais and Whitman are of 
the company. 


And, again, Prof. Powell is careful to distinguish Omar’s 
position from that of men whose likeness to him was only 
superficial:— 

Those also who would make of Omar a Sufi, such as 
Jilal-ad-d n,or a Hedonist, such as Rochester, are as much 
at fault as those who would make of Rabelais a crusader 
or a drunkard. Omar had gone beyond empty phrases 
and passed the marshy reek of mysticism by ; he lived far 
above the haunts of the mere hog-philosophy. His palate 
was too keen, his senses too exquisite, his brain too 
healthy and active to allow him to find complete satis¬ 
faction in animal pleasures only. These same animal 


We did not allow ourselves space last week to draw 
attention to many interesting tilings in Sir Walter Besant’s 
autobiography. One of these is the fact that he did not 
become wholly dependent on literature for a living 
until he was fifty. The secretaryship of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund had been for nearly twenty years his 
stand-by, yielding him £300 a year. But long before he 
gave it up he was earning another ££00 a year by writing, 
which he did not only in his out-of-office hours, but in 
the office itself when this was possible. He says: “ I 
would urge upon everybody who proposes to make a bid 
for literary success to do so with some backing—a master¬ 
ship in a school, a Civil Service clerkship, a post as secre¬ 
tary to some institution or society; anything, anything 
rather than dependence on the pen, and the pen alone.” 


While climbing the literary ladder this is how Sir 
Walter Besant lived :— 

I was unmarried. I lived in chambers, and I still kept 
my secretaryship, it is really astonishing how well one 
can live as a bachelor on quite a small income My rent 
was €40 a year ; my laundress, washing, coals, lights, and 
breakfast cost me about £70 a year. My dinners—it is a 
great mistake not to feed well—cost me about thirty 
shillings a week. Altogether I could live very well indeed 
on about £250 a year. Practically I spent more, because 
I travelled whenever I could get away, and bought books, 
and was fond of good claret. The great thing in literary- 
work is always the same—to be independent: not to 
worry about money, and not to be compelled to do pot¬ 
boiling. I could afford to be anxious about the work an d 
not to be anxious at all about money. 

These statements are interesting, but we fear they bear 
a very superior relation to what is possible to the average 
young literary struggle-for-lifer of the day. On the other 
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hand, the following tabular statement of how Sir Walter 
Besant reached tliat plateau which, when it is won, offers 
the level highway of success, has a wider application. “ I 
would l>eg the candidate for literature,” he says, “ consider 
how it was done ” : 

1. I was not dependent on literature—I could spend 
time on my work. 

2. I began by producing a book on the subject on which 
I desired to be a specialist. The work had a auccea 
tfestime , and, iu a sense, made my literary fortune. 

3 . This book opened the doors for me of magazines 
and reviews. 

4 . The knowledge of French matters also opened the 
door of the daily press to me. 

5. I followed up the line by a second book on the same 
subject. The press were again, on the whole, very civil. 


Bibliographical. 

The correspondence I continue to receive convinces me 
that there is widespread dissatisfaction with the action of 
reprint publishers in reproducing over and over again 
same old hackneyed classics. “ We may now be supposed,” 
writes J. H. W. L. from Dundee, “ to have supplied our¬ 
selves with Shakespeares and Scotts and Thackerays and 
Dickens and Sternes, Ac. &c.” What is wanted now is 
that the various ‘‘series ” shall go a little further afield. 
“There are,” says J. H. W. L., “so many worthy books 
now inaccessible, or nearly so, that one cannot but regard 
the labours of some publishers in this direction as wasted.” 
He goes on to give a list of some of the “ worthy books ” 
which he covets, starting with Trench’s Study of Words, a 
really cheap edition of which would, no doubt, be a boon 
to many. Messrs. Macmillan are its publishers. My 
correspondent would like cheap editions of Josephus, Foxe’s 
Martyrs, Madame de Sevigne’s Letters (selected), Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary, Beddoes, Hawthorne, Washington Irving 
(selections from the longer works), and so forth. Of the 
others he asks for, Lodge’s Rosalynde was reprinted by 
Henry Morley in Cassell’s “National Library”; Lamb’s 
English Dramatic Poetry is in one of Bohn’s Series; and 
Thoreau is pretty well exploited in the “ Camelot Classics.” 
Some of the books named by J. H. W. L. would not, 1 
think, command a sufficiently large public to warrant their 
reappearance in a very cheap form. As I pointed out last 
week, the bulk of a work must be considered. Printers 
and paper-makers must be satisfied before the publisher 
can think of profit. 

That is why the principle on which the Unit Library 
is based deserves our approval. The proprietors of that 
Library vary their charges according to the number of 
pages that each book contains. They ask a halfpenny for 
every twenty-five pages, a penny for a paper cover, fivepence 
for a cloth cover, and tenpence for a leather cover. “ The 
format and type,” says J. H. W. L., “leave much to be 
desired,” but he also holds that “ the Unit Library’s first 
prospectus offered an ideal selection ” of books. That 
prospectus is too long to discuss in detail, and I propose 
to confine my remarks to the official list of the first 
twenty-four issues. These begin with The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, The Origin of 
Species, and Emerson’s English Traits. Mr. Wilford Bell, 
who, I believe, publishes the Library, tells me that it 
opens with three familiar works, because the public has 
yet to be familiarized with the plan on which the Library 
is based. He remarks that the English Traits have never 
before been reprinted separately—which is, 1 think, 
correct, though the Traits have been published in a 
volume along with Representative Men. We are also 
promised Doran’s Monarchs Retired from Business and 


De Quincey’8 Essay on Murder, of which it is also true 
that they have never before been reprinted separately. 
Doran's book, apparently, has never been reprinted since 
it was first brought out, in two volumes 12mo., in 1857. 

The fifth book on the Unit list is Hamilton’s Memoirs 
of Count Grammont, which is in one of Bohn’s Libraries 
(revised edition, 1891) and appeared in editions de luxe 
in 1889 and 1890. In the Unit Library it will cost only 
eightpence (in paper cover). The sixth book, Anster’s 
translation of Faust, was published in Morley’s “ Universal 
Library ” in 1883, in the “World Library ” in 1886, again in 
1887 and 1890, in 1893 as one of the Lubbock Collection, 
and again in 1894. The seventh item, Burney’s Buccaneers 
of America (volume IV. of the Chronological History of 
the Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean), was 
reprinted in 1891. Francis’s translation of Horace (item 16) 
seems not to have been reprinted since 1831, while 
Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle (item 19) has 
not been re-issued, apparently, since 1873. The trans¬ 
lation of Delitzsch’s Handwerkenleben zur Zeit Jesu, 
which is to form item 21, will no doubt prove to be that 
of R. Pick, published in New York in 1883. The twenty- 
fourth item is Cellini’s Autobiography, of which two 
English versions are non-copyright—Nugent’s (1771) and 
T. Roscoe’s (1822). The latter is in one of Bohn’s 
Libraries. Some of the above works will undoubtedly 
come freshly to the reading public, and they enable us to 
overlook the fact that there are also to be Unit reprints 
of Tom Jones, The Pilgrims Progress, The Pickwick 
Papers, Esmond, Sartor Resartus, Jlrowning’s Poems 
(1833-58), and The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

In considering this question of reprinted classics, the 
public must distinguish between copyright and non¬ 
copyright matter. The latter sort is at the disposal of 
anybody ; the treatment of the former depends upon the 
j udgment of its owners. My own feeling is that publishers 
as a body are too timid and dilatory in issuing cheap 
editions of their standard wares, in many cases they 
wait until their rivals are preparing to issue reprints of a 
book which is just going out of copyright. Why not 
anticipate their rivals by several years, and so keep the 
market practically to themselves ? Publishers should pass 
their copyright works regularly in review, and reprint all 
for which a demand seems probable. This, of course, 
implies a knowledge of the trend of public taste and 
opinion, to be obtained only by a ceaseless and intelligent 
study of the reception given to different classes of books. 
The reading public is growing larger every day, and is 
well worth catering for assiduously and on individual 
lines. 

The promised three-and-sixpenny edition of novels by 
“Maarten Maartens,” announced by Messrs. Macmillan, 
will no doubt appeal successfully to many. Mr. Maartens 
first came before the English reader in 1889, when 
Messrs. Remington issued his Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
This was reprinted in 1892 by Mr. Bentley, who had 
published An Old Maid’s Love in 1891. Air. Bentley 
published also God's Fool (1892), The Greater Glory ( 1894), 
and My Lady Nobody (1895). These five stories were 
afterwards transferred to Messrs. Macmillan, who, in 1898, 
published Her Memory —the latest of the six stories which 
are now to be reproduced. Meanwhile, Air. Heinemann 
has on his list two other books by Mr. Maartens —A 
Question of Taste (1892) and Some Women 1 have Known 
(1901). 

The statement that Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides is 
being edited “for the use of schools” reminds one that 
the Tour has not often been published apart from the 
Life of Johnson, to which it has usually been a sort of 
appendix. Not till 1898 did it arrive at the dignity of 
standing by itself, and then it figured both in the 
“ Temple Classics ” and in a two-volume form (Constable 
& Co.). 

The Bookworm. 
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Cecil Rhodes. 

Died March 20, 1902. 

They that mis-said 

This man yet living, praise him dead. 

And I too praise, yet not the baser things 
Wherewith the market and the tavern rings. 

Not that high things for gold, 

He held, were bought and sold, 

That statecraft’s means approved are by the end ; 

Not for all which commands 
The loud world’s clapping hands, 

To which cheap press and cheaper patriots bend ; 

But for the dreams, 

For those impossible gleams 

He half made possible; for that he was 

Visioner of vision in a most sordid day: 

This draws 

Back to me song long alien and astray. 

In dreams what did he not, 

Wider than his wide deeds V In dreams he wrought 

What the old world’s long livers must in act forego. 

From the Zambesi to the Limpopo 

He the many-languaged land 

Took with his large compacting hand 

And pressed into a nation : ’thwart the accurst 

And lion-’larumed ways, 

Where the lean-fingered Thirst 

Wrings at the throat, and Famine strips the tone; 

A tawny land, with sun at sullen gaze, 

And all above a cope of heated stone; 

He heard the shirted miner’s rough halloo 
Call up the mosqued Cairene; harkened clear 
The Cairene’s far-off summons sounding through 
The sea’s long noises to the Capeman's ear. 

He saw the Teuton and the Saxon grip 
Hands round the warded world, and bid it rock, 
While they did watch its cradle. Like a ship 
It swung, vvhileas the cabined inmates slept, 

.Secure their peace was kept, 

Such arms of warranty about them lock. 

"Uphir he saw, her long-ungazed-at gold, 

Stirred from its deep. 

And often-centuried sleep, 

Wink at the new Sun in an English hold. 

England, from Afric's swarthy loins 
Drawing fecundity, 

Wax to the South and North, 

To East and West increase her puissant goings-forth, 
And strike young emperies, like coins, 

In her own regent eiligy. 

He saw the three-branched Teuton hold the sides 
Of the round world, and part it as a dish 
Whereof to each his wish 
The amity of the full feast decides. 

So large his dreams, so little come to act! 

Who must call on the cannon to compact 
The hard Dutch-stubborned land, 

Seditious even to such a potent hand. 

Who grasped and held his Ophir : held, no less, 

The Northern ways, but never lived to see 

The wing-foot messages 

Dart from the Delta to the Southern Sea. 

Who, confident of gold, 

A leaner on the statesman’s arts 

And the unmartial conquests of the marts, 

Died with the sound of battle round him rolled, 

And rumour of battle in all nations’ hearts. 


Dying, saw his life a thing 
Of large beginnings; and for young 
Hands yet untrained the harvesting, 

Amid the iniquitous years if harvest sprung. 

So in his death he sowed himself anew; 

Cast his intents over the grave to strike 
In the left world of livers living roots, 

And banyan-like, 

From his one tree raise up a wood of shoots. 

The indestructible intents which drew 
Their sap from him, 

Thus, with a purpose grim, 

Into strange lands and hostile yet he threw, 

That there might be 

From him throughout the earth posterity: 

And so did he— 

Like to a smouldering fire by wind-blasts swirled— 
His dying embers strew to kindle all the world. 

Yet not for this I praise 

The ending of his strenuous days; 

No, not alone that still 

Beyond the grave stretched that imperial Will. 

But that Death seems 

To set the gateway wide to ampler dreams; 

Yea, yet he dreams upon Matoppo hill, 

The while the German and the Saxon see, 

And seeing, wonder, 

The spacions dreams take shape and be, 

As at compulsion of his sleep thereunder. 

Lo, young America at the Mother’s knee, 

Unlearning centuried hate, 

For love’s more blest extreme; 

And this is in his dream, 

And sure the dream is great. 

Lo, Colonies on Colonies, 

The furred Canadian and the digger’s shirt, 

To the one Mother’s skirt 

Cling, in the lore of Empire to be wise; 

A hundred wheels a-turn 

All to one end—that England’s sons may learn 
The glory of their sonship, the supreme 
Worth that befits the heirs of such estate. 

All these are in his dream, 

And sure the dream is great. 

So, to the last 
A visionary vast, 

The aspirant soul would have the body lie 

Among the hills immovably exalt 

As he above the crowd that haste and halt, 

“ Upon that hill which I 

Called ‘ View of All the World ’ ”; to show thereby 
That still his unappeasable desires 
Beneath his feet surveyed the peoples and empires. 
Dreams, haply of scant worth, 

Bound by our little thumb-ring of an earth; 

Yet an exalted thing 

By the gross search for food and raimenting. 

So in his own Matoppos, high, aloof, 

The elements for roof, 

Claiming his mountain kindred, and secure, 

Within that sepulture 

Stern like himself and unadorned, 

From the loud multitude he ruled and scorned, 
There let him cease from breath,— 

Alone in crowded life, uot lonelier in death. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


* Uho lesii, according 10 some inotleru views. 
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Reviews. 

The Old Suburban Courtier. 

The Old Court Suburb. By ,J. H. Leigh Hunt. Edited 

by Austin Dobson. Illustrated by Herbert Railton, 

C. A. Shepperson, and E. J. Sullivan. 2 vols. 

(Freemantle. 42s. net.) 

Leigh Hunt’s angelic optimism is often a little tire¬ 
some. Keats said it did him positive injury by its 
eternal prettyfying of fine things, and be might have 
added its eternal prettyfying of common things. In 
numberless pages in his essays Hunt wearies by his 
egotistical gambols, and induces sleep by his hypnotic 
wakefulness of fancy. Yet, taken in the right dose, he is 
a charming person ; and as a kind of fluting, feminine 
accompaniment to the deeper notes of bigger men Leigh 
Hunt’s writings will always attract. The persistence 
of his happiness delights before it wearies. When he went 
into Horsemonger Gaol—his home for two years—he set 
about making himself comfortable with the enthusiasm 
of a young man taking lodgings in Bloomsbury. Given 
a cold ward in the prison infirmary all to himself, he 
turned it into a “noble room.” The horrid window- 
bars he concealed behind Venetian blinds,, and when his 
bookcases with their surmounting busts, and his pianoforte 
with its vase of flowers, had been set up, he thought 
there was not a handsomer apartment on that side of the 
water. Charles Lamb thought there was no such room 
outside of a fairy tale. And he had a garden in the Gaol, 
and in the garden an apple tree, from whic h he obtained 
an apple pudding in the second year of his confinement. 
He read and dreamed under an awning while free men 
trod the pavements of the Borough oppressed by realities. 
“ 1 used to shut my eyes in an arm-chair,” he says, “and 
affect to think myself hundreds of miles off.” When his 
friends called—Lamb, Hazlitt, Moore, and Byron were 
among them—there was as much scraping and bowing 
and ceremonious lingering on the threshold as if Hunt 
were receiving them in his villa. The venerable Jeremy 
Bentham found the libeller of the Regent playing at 
battledore, and at once he joined in the game and 
suggested improvements in the construction of shuttle¬ 
cocks. And that is still the way to enjoy Hunt. Surprise 
him at buttledore, share his gambols for an hour, and go 
smiling. 

This advice is especially urgent when Hunt is writing 
alxmt shop windows or walking sticks, or the pleasure of 
doing nothing, in the first person plural. A longer stay 
is agreeable when he is tasting his favourite books, or has 
facts to deal with or some sort of organised narrative 
to evolve. His book, The Town, is good companionship 
for half a day. The Old Court Suburb is of airier 
texture, and may be pronounced a delightful book to take 
up in a quiet half hour. Perhaps even half an hour might 
seem rather squandered on Hunt’s rhapsodical interpreta¬ 
tion of Tit-kell's chintzy mythological poem on Kensington 
Gardens. Yet to skip it is to number yourself (such was 
Hunt's foresight of your mood) with those “ semi-utilitarian 
readers who do not know what crowning use there is in 
uselessness.” 

But the Old Court Suburb is far from being a riot of 
paper roses. With his books around him in his cottage 
at Hammersmith (he had terminated his eleven years’ 
residence in Edwardcs Square in Kensington, when he 
began these annals), and with his son Percy to run 
literary errands to the libraries, the septuagenarian optimist 
went steadily and gracefully through the anecdotal histories 
of Gore House, Kensington House, the High Street, Hol¬ 
land House, and Kensington Palace and Gardens. These 
gave Hunt the range of all that was most elegant and 
witty in the society of four reigns. Crowd succeeds 
crowd throughout half a Georgian century, first come 


the Kit-Cat lot with Lady Mary Wortly Montagu 
and all that brilliant crowd which Gay assembled in his 
welcome to Pope on his return from Greece. Then the 
Bellendens and the Lepells and the Blounts, and such 
ageing wits as Prior and Congreve and Steele, until new 
wits like Horace Walpole and Selwyn, and new beauties like 
the Gunnings and Miss Chudleigh came like the returning 
tide. All these and their wigs and bows and lappets and 
hoods and sacks and beauty spots are marshalled very 
deftly by Hunt, and if you will read dreamily you will 
read pleasantly. You may even be brought to see with 
him that the great glory of the whole period of these 
Kensington promenades was the hoop. “ Imagine a 
squadron of them—a dozen sail of the line (of beauty)— 
headed by Admiral the Lady Mary or my Lady Hervey, 
supported by Captains Mrs. Hewet and Mrs. Murray or 
Commanders the Demoiselles Bellenden and Lepell. They 
are all coming up the great high roadstead of Kensington 
Gardens, between Bayswater and the town ; the gentleman- 
beholders dying by hundreds in their swords and perriwigs, 
with their hats under their arms ; and the ladies who have 
not been to Court that day, feeling envious of the 
slaughter.” 

All of which, however, is essentially elegant extract and 
allusive aggregation of the good things in many books, 
best enjoyed where Hunt himself found them. But we 
have not all of us time to read Walpole’s Letters, the 
Suffolk Correspondence, or the voluminous annals of 
Holland House. In Hunt’s pages it all palpitates warmly, 
like the air on a little lawn with roses filling the distance. 
One could wish for more personal observation, and 
particularly for more of the everyday Kensington of 1840- 
1850 that Hunt knew so well. We miss—there is no 
need to conceal it—the first-hand pit tures which Hunt 
gives us in his Autobiography of his London homes and 
haunts, as, for instance, his cottage in the New Road, 
where Byron came to lounge, and to ride on Hunt’s little 
boy’s rocking horse while Lady Byron went on in her 
carriage to buy flowers in Henderson’s nursery ground ; or 
his small house in Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, desi ril ed 
by Carlyle as— 

Nondescript! Unutterable! 


—where, however, Hunt “ receives you in his Tinkerdom 
in the spirit of a king.” We would give pages.and pages 
of Hunt’s ribbon-counter literature for his description of 
the old street-seller who filled Upper Cheyne Row with 
“the truly pleasing melody” of his cry, “Shrimps as 
large as prawns; ” or to hear him say such a thing as that 
when he was a boy Mile End seemed so remote a point 
of Guidon that “ Measurement itself terminated at the 
spot; what there was beyond it I did not conjecture.” 

But why do we interpose our whims V It is nearer to 
our duty to say that Leigh Hunt would have been 
delighted with these volumes. His long thin hand would 
have caressed their satin and gold covers with pleasure. 
He would have drawn their white silk Iwokmarkers through 
his fingers as he turned from picture to picture, amazed 
by the delicacy of Mr. Railton’s drawings of the beautiful 
old halls and houses of the Court Suburb with their 
flagged pathways, their pitted urns, and sunny statue- 
peopled lawns. Perhaps the artist's method of suggesting 
foliage—like the shapes of water thrown from a cup— 
bad been too advanced for his eye, as indeed sometimes 
for ours ; and he would doubtless prefer, as a drawing, 
Mr. Railton’s pen-and-ink sketek of his old brick house 
in Edwardcs Square, with its railings and garden 
path and fan-light over the door, to the beautifully 
engraved chaos of shade, faintly punctuated with a chair, 
which is labelled “ Rogers’ Alcove.” Here, indeed, 
even a banker-poet might annihilate all that’s made 
to a green thought. Mr. Sliepperson’s portrait group of 
D’Orsay and his friends in Kensington Gardens is an 
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admirable thing, and so is Mr. Edward J. Sullivan’s 
interior showing us Dr. Dibdin and his friends growing 
“ very merry over old books . . . and what they persuaded 
themselves was old wine.” There are more than a hundred 
such illustrations dwelling together in unity in these 
beautiful volumes. 

Mr. Austin Dobson—how could it be otherwise ?—does 
the introductory honours, and with his happy choice of 
words bids us think of Leigh Hunt in his age as “ still 
the old sensitive, luminous-eyed Leigh Hunt of the wide 
collar and floating ‘ printed night-gown,’ delighted with a 
flower or a bird or a butterfly, ready to die for a principle, 
or to S 'ream out at a shower.” The notes which Mr. 
Dobson has written for each chapter complete an edition 
of The Old Court Suburb which ought to be a compulsory 
present to every Kensington bride. 

A Gentleman of Parts. 

Diver8ion8 of a Country Gentleman. By George Douglas, 

Bart. (Hodder and Stoughton. Os. net.) 

At the opening of the last chapter in his book, Sir George 
Douglas sets forth an interesting theory. “ Throughout 
the Border country of Scotland,” he says, “every valley 
has its lore.” If you visit a friend there, or call a halt at 
a shepherd’8 cottage, or “foregather” with a chance 
acquaintance by the way, you will “ find that the love of a 
story is in these people’s blood—more so, I think, than in 
that of others. I base my theory on the fact that they 
have produced the greatest of story-tellers; for it is by 
this name, as I think, rather than by that of the greatest of 
novelists, that Sir Walter Scott has won the right to be 
remembered.” This doctrine is probably true. Nearly every 
part of Scotland has its own legends ; but the Border-land, 
being the natural battleground of warlike tribes for many 
centuries, is peculiarly rich in romantic history. Besides, 
as may be seen even by the swift passer-by in the railway 
train, the very configuration of the region lends itself to 
ballad imaginings and the impulse to brave deeds. Where, 
if not in the recesses of these dark hills with their crests 
hidden by the clouds, should the cavalier Jacobite lurk? 
True, it was farther north, mainly in the glens of Perth¬ 
shire and Inverness, that the Jacobite abounded; but 
there can be no doubt that the Border-land was a very 
fine place to fight in. It is also, as history and incidents 
of the present time show, a territory well adapted to 
meditation. The hills, though sombre at times, are, 
in a manner, pastoral; and the rivers, though full of 
salmon and sea^trout, gamest of fish, do not brawl. 
Even the mighty Tweed meanders placidly, suggesting 
gentle shepherds, love's young dream, and sonnets. Then, 
the region is not thickly peopled, and where the people 
are few many persons naturally have picturesque indi¬ 
vidualities. One such was I-ady John Scott, who lived 
until quite recently, and will live for centuries in one of 
her poems, the inimitable “ Annie Laurie,” of which, for 
the decoration of our prose, a quatrain must be quoted.— 

Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 

And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet. 

Her ladyship was a Jacobite, and, at the peril of his 
l>eace, everyone in the countryside, from the dominie to 
the most youthful school-child, had to do homage to the 
memory of Prince Charles. We are slightly disappointed 
to learn, as we do from Sir George Douglas's pleasing 
memoir, that Lady John was also a Protestant. “In the 
Scriptures she affected the prophetic books, and among 
spiritual writings admired Boston's Fourfold State and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress.” She loved to dwell upon the 
thought of an angel coming down from heaven to crown 
the Man with the Muck-rake. All “ innovations ” in the 
church service, such as kneeling to pray and standing to 


praise, she frowned upon ; even she objected to hymns, as 
tending to supersede the psalms and paraphrases of the 
Kirk. 

As the Academy takes no side in the controverted questions 
of ecclesiasticism, we pass from the sweet old lady’s 
Protestant tastes with a sigh on account of their incon¬ 
gruity in relation to her Jacobite sympathies, and with 
the reflection that, as Catholicism has long vanished from 
the Borders, the customs of the Kirk, Whiggish as they 
are, were at least less far removed from the Stuart tradition 
than those of the Free Church or those of the United 
Presbyterians would have been. As becomes a Border 
man, her biographer has a generous attitude towards 
poachers. To know all is to understand more than is 
forgiven by the unctuously erect. Sir George Douglas 
once went salmon-poaching himself. Therefore he casts 
no stones at our stronger brethren who regard hares and 
rabbits, moorfowl and partridges, and fish of the salmon- 
kind as gifts to man of a Providence that had no share in 
drafting the Land Laws. Indeed, he gives us at least one 
“ wrinkle ” which we shall hope to use when next time in 
our walks abroad we come upon a lake which seems to hold 
the promise of a big trout. Big trout usually will not rise 
at a fly, which most of us regard as the only fair sporting 
lure. How, then, are they to be taken ? To take 
them is desirable : if left alone, they prey upon the small 
fish : with what are we to entice them ? A minnow would 
do; but a minnow is not always to be found, and, besides, 
it means trolling from a boat, which might attract towards 
us the unwelcome attention of the game-keeper. The true 
device is to be constructed from a corked soda-water bottle, 
a yard of silk-worm gut, and a worm impaled tiponahook. 
Slip this gear intq any lake where there are big trout, 
and by the time it has drifted to the lee side of the 
water a big fish will be added to it almost certainly. Of 
course, it is possible that a small trout will come on before 
a big one has the chance; but if the big one is to be 
taken at all, this is the method. Sir George Douglas 
went eel-spearing on a dark night, and the use of the 
leister is not unknown to him. Spear and leister are alike 
unlawful. We imagine, therefore, that, in pursuit of 
knowledge, Sir George has not scrupled to do a little 
poaching among furred and feathered game. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the only experiences in that department 
of Border life which he recounts have a constabulary air 
about them. He tells us, not how he himself was caught, 
but only how other Freethinkers in the matter of game 
were laid by the heels. Two or three of his stories are 
entertaining; but more important is a reflection about 
sport from the unprivileged vagal wad’s point of view, a 
reflection which. Sir George Douglas seems often on the 
verge of avowing candidly. 

It occurs in “ A Rural Coursing Match ”— 

Though your coursing-meet be planned with the 
secrecy of a conspiracy, by some inexplicable means it 
will take air and reach the ears of those concerned to 
hear of it. These, in general, will comprise, of the 
unselect among mankind, a representative assortment. 
.Such are, for instance, that characteristic product of 
modern civilisation—the man who without having earned 
his leisure has yet nothing to do; or the publican who is 
his own best customer; or the minders of other people’s 
business generally ; or the man who cannot ‘ take care of 
himself’ (I employ the tolerant euphemism of a dozen 
countrysides). Add to these, one known to the magistrate 
for offences under the Game Laws, a bevy of urchins, a 
ragamuffin, and you will have before you some mental 
picture of the motley crew—the ‘ seamy-siders ’ of country 
life — whom you will probably find assembled at the 
rendezvous. Well, and in God’s name, wny not? Is it 
not seldom that the components of this medley are able 
to enjoy a day’s pleasure which is neither unwholesome 
not unlawful? For once, then, let them share with the 
best. 

Certainly. This is the proper answer to all who, like the 
Bishop of Hereford in the House of Lords a few weeks ago, 
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would, if they could, suppress all the field sports of 
England. Even if it were true that these sports involved 
suffering to the animals hunted, the question, as all 
nature is indubitably red in tooth and claw, would still be 
arguable; but there is strong reason for believing that it 
is not true. Wild animals are wonderfully adaptable to 
the instincts of man. In the debate on the Bishop of 
Hereford’s Bill, Lord Ribblesdale told us that often, after 
the hunt, the carted stag, over which so many Puritanic 
tears are shed, trots home with the hounds, to live and to 
be hunted on the next statutory day. It is a fact, also, 
that hares are most plentiful in the districts, such as the 
country of the Duke of Leeds, where coursing is most in 
vogue. Grouse thrive best where they are regularly shot, 
and the only Lowland regions where foxes are to be found 
are those in which there are packs of hounds to hunt them. 
We are surprised at the article on this subject which is 
published in the current number of Mr. Murray’s Monthly 
Review, an honourable tome in which priggishness anti 
ignorance are never expected and rarely met. The 
philosophy which runs through the charming work of Sir 
George Douglas is, being in harmony with the facts of 
the field and the nature of man, much nearer to the truth 
than the cloistered moralising of the prelate. 


The Professor at Large, 

What is Shakespeare ? An Introduction to the Great 
Plays. By L. A. Sherman. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

An American paper, quoted by us last week, lamented the 
prolific theorising of its professional countrymen, and 
explained their facile activity. They are, it said, com¬ 
pelled to show something for their degree, even if they 
nave not an idea to show ; and these abounding books are 
the result of the perfunctory strain. But Professor 
Sherman, who administers English literature to the 
studious young Nebraskan, would cut himself off from 
this plea. If we are to credit him, he has written his 
book at the importunate request of publishers. There are 
a great many people who cannot understand Shakespeare, 
and are afraid to try. There are even undergraduates 
who say they are no wiser for being taught Shakespeare, 
and remain uncomprehending. That does not surprise 
us so much as the Professor. Nevertheless, all intelligent 
and educated people will one day understand Shakespeare. 
It is our old-world aristocratic prejudice, doubtless, but we. 
are sceptical of that “ millennary year ” (as Dryden has it). 
Meanwhile, the Professor allows, “ the growth of literary 
taste and wisdom might well advance with considerably 
accelerated speed.” So he sets to work to grease the 
wheels. Shakespeare, he postulates, would now write 
novels, though tne novels he might write could hardly be 
understood without “ some seriousness of purpose and 
considerable power of literary appreciation.” Considerable ! 
They, would be something like Meredith’s or George 
Eliot s, it seems. Well, we are glad that Shakespeare 
did not live now. Since there would lie the same trouble 
we may as well, therefore, bestow our “ considerable 
power of literary appreciation ” on Shakespeare as he is. 
'Ve may. But this leaves out of sight the poetry, which 
is the true obstacle to nine Anglo-Saxons out of ten. The 
Professor, however, throughout his book, takes no stock 
in poetry. But for the quotations, you might read him 
from cover to cover without suspecting that Shakespeare 
was a poet. The way to interpret Shakespeare is “ to 
expand the situations and dialogue into such phases and 
denominations of life as the novel uses.” Thus the 
novel-tram ed reader will be able to follow him by these 
“ practicable units of approach ”— 

And heaven it knoweth what that may be ! 

So the Professor gives you, in effect, a prose-paraphrase 
of the action, and in part the dialogue, of several plays, 


which reads like an expanded Lamb’s Tale, in horrible 
English and the manner of a penny novelette. Or you 
may, like ourselves, view it as a subtle specimen of 
American humour. 

We speak of the English, let us confess, from our pre¬ 
judiced and traditional British standpoint. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say it is breezy, coloured, and 
full of Western race. Pisanio “happens in.” Benvolio 
“ is on hand to help part ” the fray. It is English in its 
shirt-sleeves, undisturbed by aristocratic notions. We fore¬ 
see great possibilities for Shakespearean commentary in this 
manner. We would suggest that the Professor, for ex¬ 
ample, in future editions, should speak of Cvmbeline as 
the “ old man,” and his son as “ young Cym, whose front 
name is Cloten.” Such nuances would impart Nebraskan 
blood to the style, and astonish this effete old Europe 
some. But the Professor’s art resides in laying these 
touches upon a groundwork of diction which is alternately 
reminiscent of the intellectual lalxiratory and of Homer's 
Penny Stories. No extract would do justice to the total 
effect. At the same time the democracy is made to feel 
that the Professor is not proud by such an endearing 
frailty as this: “ Neither the Queen nor Cloten has the 
slightest conception of the power that they are defying.” 
Such syntactical liberty implies a grammatical equality 
and fraternity which appeals to the wide human heart. 

On the one hand, mindful of the precept that we must 
conceive how Shakespeare would have written had he been 
a novelist, the author brings him home to the world of 
Mudio by such little imaginative touches as these: 

The petite, trim figure is seen to totter slowly towards 
the cave, then disappear within. 

Which is his way of saying that Imogen re-enters the 
cave. And again of Romeo : 

He is of fine presence and stature, gracefully propor¬ 
tioned, and the deep seriousness of his brow tells of high 
thoughts and infinite devotion. 

There is no warrant for these beauties in the text, truly ; 
but they would liav.e 1 ieen there (can you doubt it?) had 
Shakespeare been a novelist. On the other band, Professor 
Sherman maintains a professional dignity by such sen¬ 
tences as this : 

The art of portraying character consists mainly in 
making the given subject do or say such things as are 
potential and illuminating concerning the complete and 
habitual personality. 

Could you say with more profoundity, that to portray 
character you must make a man do or say things which 
portray character ? It pales in sounding tautology Johnson’s 
famous “ China to Peru ” couplet. But, above all, the 
Professor (on the hypothesis of the American paper) has to 
supereubtilise for a degree; and his book stands on end 
with points unseized by the Germans. In dealing with 
Cymbeline, his first manifestation of humorous originality 
is to assume a personal dislike for Posthumus, and make 
him out, with minute display of ingenuity, but a sorry 
match for Imogen. Indeed, all the heroes are shown to be 
indifferent, selfish sort of fellows beside the heroines. 
Another point is to make the heroines, from Imogen to 
Juliet, practical, domestic, unimaginative creatures. Juliet 
matter-of-fact! Posthumus is even found fault with because 
he departs from the face of the angry king without stay¬ 
ing to say farewell to Imogen. On the American stage, 
doubtless, the king would accommodatingly jiostpone his 
wrath for the love-parting, and twiddle his thumbs R.C. 
Posthumus’ ring, which belonged to Imogen’s mother, 
given him by Imogen, also weighs on Professor Sherman's 
mind. It must get such a poor fellow as Posthumus (who 
has not even lieeu made a lord or a knight, remarks the 
author) into trouble—a real queen’s ring! Iacliimo, he is 
sure, spots that ring at once, and knows a live princess 
must have given it to this beggarly gentleman. To the 
Nebraskan idea there is clearly a halo or hall-mark about 
queens’ rings. But l’osthumus “ knows his bride’s mipd 
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too well to venture any protest ” when she gives him the 
token. He knew better than to contradict her, we suppose 
—a humorous touch doubtless drawn from lively experience 
of the jeune Americaine. Pisanio, note you, is conceived 
“for better sustainment'of the proprieties” as twice 
Imogen’s age—only the land of draped piano-legs would 
have found that out! With like Mark Twainness, Iachimo 
“ makes a guy ” of Posthumus. But the author’s subtlest 
stroke of veiled humour concerns the duel between the 
young hunter, Guiderius, and Cloten. Guiderius, he 
discovers, “ has no proper weapon,” which enhances his 
courage. One supposes that men returning from the hunt 
have sword or spear. But the Professor is seemingly con¬ 
vinced that Guiderius “ goes for ” Cloten with his fists. 
For he not only stands to his assertion, but, when Guiderius 
has brought in the head of Imogen’s pursuer, observes 
that he is “ Mars enough to have slain her enemy without 
a sword.” Why, that is somewhat of a feat, certainly ; 
but it is nothing to the feat of cutting off his enemy’s head 
without a 8ioord. He might manage with a knife, possibly ; 
but it would be awkward. 

In the way of seeing through a brick wall, however, 
Professor Sherman’s best effort is perhaps in Romeo and 
Juliet, and regards Juliet’s prompt avowal of love on the 
famous balcony. The young lady (as she herself recognises) 
does cut the cackle and come to the ’osses with remark¬ 
able promptitude; and the Professor oonsiders that “to 
Anglo-Saxon prudence the scene has seemed precipitate.” 
Shakespeare, it seems, did not overlook this. The Pro¬ 
fessor notices that Juliet says “ Good-night ” and “ Fare¬ 
well” with considerable frequency. She does, Professor. 
She says “Good-night” with damnable iteration. When 
your own professorial heart meets its Sedan, you may 
observe as a psychological peculiarity in the selected 
female the same irrational tautology. They all do it, 
Professor. And to the mere Briton that has hitherto 
appeared a sufficient explanation of the lady’s super¬ 
fluousness. Not so to an American Professor supersub- 
tilising for a degree. Shakespeare, knowing the sensi¬ 
tiveness of Anglo-Saxon propriety, hit on a ’cute dodge. 
He made Juliet say “ Good-night ” and “Farewell” over 
and over again to create an impression that the courtship 
lasts longer than it does. (Now you can say, “ My ! ain’t 
that deep ! ”) It matters not that 1 ‘ A nglo-Saxon prudence ’ ’ 
receives no such impression, and would not, though Juliet 
said “Good-night” as perseveringly as an "inebriated 
gentleman on the steps of his club. It matters not that 
the farewells are after Juliet’s love-avowal. A theory is a 
theory—and it is unknown to the Germans. 

In his purely serious moments the Professor is less 
happy. It is not acute, for instance, to say that Shake¬ 
speare had not Greek enough to keep him from a< centing 
“ Polydore ” (in Cymbeline) on the second syllable, when 
passage after passage metrically compels you to accent it 
on the first. Nor yet to say that the prisoned Posthumus 
sees from the Messenger's face that he is to be set at liberty— 
a crass misunderstanding of his figurative—“ Thou bring’st 
good news, I am called to be made free; ” that is, by 
death. We might also ask gravely, what is like to be the 
style of the students, where this book represents the style 
of the professors? But that were to consider too curiously. 
Taken in the spirit we have indicated, as a substitute for 
light literature, and in moderate quantities, the volume 
will be found like Epps’s Cocoa (see advertisements). 

Light Vintages. 

University Magazines and their Makers. By Harry Currie 

Marillier. (Howard Wilford Bell. 3s. 6 d.) 

Mb. H. C. Marillier now reprints a paper on “ University 
Magazines and their Makers,” which he read to “Ye Sette 
of Odd Volumes ” a few years ago. The book contains 
less than a hundred little pages, and it is evident that it 


should have been considerably increased in length. For 
Mr. Marillier has had unexampled opportunities in dealing 
with this interesting and almost virgin theme; he has seen, 
handled, and studied collections that are only nominally 
known to readers of No. 171 of the Cambridge Review. 
Nevertheless, until Mr. Madan of the Bodleian falls in with 
rumour and prints an exhaustive monograph, Mr. Marillier’s 
sketch will be of uncommon interest. He begins with 
the Terras Filius (1721), a one-man publication by Nicholas 
Amhurst of St. John’s, Oxford, and travels as far as the 
Varsity of to-day. He makes no attempt at criticism, but 
picks the flowers of the two centuries according to his own 
taste. As an appendix, he gives a synopsis, firstly, of 
Oxford magazines and periodicals; secondly, of Oxford 
College magazines ; and thirdly, of Cambridge University 
magazines and periodicals; and fourthly of Cambridge 
College magazines, together with several cover designs 
from both universities. Here and there a slip of the pen 
has caused such inaccuracies as the attribution of Lambkin's 
Tales instead of Lambkin s Remains to Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
But on the whole he has worked very steadily in a labyrin¬ 
thine mine. The Terra: Filius, as the name will suggest 
to Oxford men, was satirical, and set the key-note to all 
its successors. “ There is in this place,” wrote Steele 
concerning Oxford, “ such a true spirit of raillery and 
humour, that if they cannot make you a wise man they 
certainly will let you know you are a fool." Sometimes in 
the form of epigram, more often in the form of parody, it 
is only the humour of Oxford and Cambridge that comes 
to light in these magazines. In J 750 The Student appeared 
at Oxford, and soon set an often-followed example by 
extending its sphere and taking the title The. Oxford and 
Cambridge Miscellany. Thomas Wharton, Kit Smart, and 
Dr. Johnson were among its contributors. Then followed 
a series of weeklies, mainly dull, which parodied, whilst 
attempting to imitate, The Spectator and the like. 

In the early part of the 19th century, however, begins 
what may almost be described as an unbroken series of 
undergraduate magazines. The Undergraduate (publisl ed 
at Oxford in 1819) contains the statement that “no" 
periodical had hitherto been conducted for any length 
of time by gentlemen in statu pupillari; nor, unhappily, 
did they make an exception of The Undergraduate.. Cox, 
in his Recollections, describes it as “ weekly ” in two senses, 
and unsympathetically records its lack of longevity. Thus, 
although Oxford may claim the credit of producing 
the first distinctively undergraduate periodical, no such 
glamour attaches to the outcome as to the first Cambridge 
venture of this kind—the rare and costly Snob. 

Mr. Marillier quotes, from the Snob, Thackeray’s mock- 
heroic “Timbuetoo,” the subject of Tennyson’s contem¬ 
porary prize-poem. The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
founded by William Morris, raised the level of university 
journalism after a,reign of dulness. It is well known that 
Burne-Jones and itossetti, Canon Dixon, Jex Blake, and 
Vernon Lushington were contributors, and that it held in 
trust The Harden of Nineveh and other promising work by 
Rossetti. Yet this magazine is something of an oddity 
in a series where even Mr, Swinburne wrote parodies. 
The Rev. H. R. Ilaweis inspired The Lion at Cambridge 
in 1858-9; it was slain by Trevelyan’s Bear. The Oxford 
Spectator (1807) was supported by E. Nolan, T. Humphry 
Ward, and R. S. Copleston, and consisted of parodies of 
Plato, Herodotus, and Shakespeare. The Momus of Cam¬ 
bridge and The Raddiffe of Oxford followed. We need 
make no excuse for quoting Mr. Marillier’s record of a 
very characteristic specimen of university flora :— 

The Moslem is announced as a liberal andadvanced journal 
of the scope, views, and tendencies adapted to the taste of 
all nations, conducted by Hadji Seivad and a talented 
heathen staff. Nos. 1 and 2 are dated 1 May, 1890, which 
is rather misleading until you are informed that the date 
is prophetic, and that the magazine appeal ed in November 
1870, and was a skit upon the influx of dusky foreigners 
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into Cambridge, and especially into Christ's. The matter 
is gammed ap in this nonsense rhyme :— 

In an ancient and grave university 
All at once there appeared a diversity 
Of Turks, Greeks, and Jews, 

Hottentots and Hindoos, 

Which altered that grave university. 

Even at the present day this kind of joke prevails, and 
there is a college—not Christ's—of which all that can be 
Raid is, that it occasionally makes an exception in favour 
of admitting a wh te man. 

The Tatler in Cambridge, 1871, was the work, appa¬ 
rently, of Dr. A. W. Verrall and Christopher Wordsworth. 
The same year saw the Light Given, mainly the work of 
Arthur Clements Hilton, of St. John’s. Hilton died very 
early, in the Chureh, and the two numbers of the Light 
(Ween are a gay and pathetic unredeemed pledge of literary 
fame. A more complete resurrection of his work would, 
we Irelieve, meet with an approval which can scarcely 1 e 
accorded to the mere juvenilia of men with accomplished 
reputations. His “Vulture and the Husbandman,” a 
parody of the “ Walrus and the Carpenter,” is as good as 
possible; and we agree with Mr. Marillier in an affection 
for his parody of the “ Queen of the May ” addressed to 
his “ Gyp ” :— 

When the men are up again, Filcher, and the term is at 
it- height. 

You’ll never see me more in these long gay rooms at 
night; 

When the old dry wines are circling, and the claret-cun 
flows cool, 

And the loo is fast and furious with a fiver in the pool. 

In this, and in all his best work, as it seems to us, be 
went beyond the cunning of parody. Of Calverley, “ Q,” 
“ A. G.,” “ J. K. S.,” and Owen Seaman there is no excuse 
for speaking here. The story of The Oxford Magazine, 
The Isis, The Granta, and the legend of The Spirit Iximp 
are well known to those who care for these things. But 
we would suggest that they, and others, like the “ J. C. R.” 
of which Mr. Marillier knows little, might well be put 
into the hands of someone, like Mr. Beeching, with a 
palate skilled in these light vintages, for selection and 
republication. 


A Balladist. 

The \y (Jinan Who Went to Hell. By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. 

Clement Shorter). (De La More Press.) 

Mrs. Shorter's slender volume is almost entirely a collec¬ 
tion of those ballads, founded on folk-tales, which are 
chiefly her metier. She possesses naturally the gift of 
telling a story, which is rare in our days ; and moreover 
she can tell a simple story simply. Her narrative is always 
direct, uncomplex, and free from the adornments of 
imagery which, if they are the strength of the modern 
poet, in such a situation are also his weakness. Her 
diction is severely plain, and she is unafraid to do 
without “ colour,” which is the obsession of the modern 
romantic poet in all circumstances. All these things 
qualify her for the ballad; and she has a further ad¬ 
vantage in her treasury of Irish legend. It appears 
inexhaustible. These legends, moreover, at once simple, 
imaginative, and impressive, are so many ballads in the 
raw, waiting for their singer. You have but to relate 
them and they do the rest—your ballad is made. But 
narrative is an art; and therein lies Mrs. Shorter’s share 
of the thing so readily stated, so hard to do. The ballads 
in her present volume are all Irish save one, which is on 
a Spanish story. Her opening ballad is by no means the 
sensational matter which might lie surmised from its title 
and the sinister hut imaginative drawing of the portress 
at the infernal gates, which forms the frontispiece. It 
IS one of the many variants on a theme apparently dear 


to Celtic imagination—the woman who sacrifices her soul 
to save the soul of another, or others. Here it is her 
new-wedded husband, whose soul is claimed for the 
sufficiently inconsequent reason that his mother, being 
then^pregnant with him, had sold a branch of peach- 
blossom to a stranger. But it-turns on an equivoque: 

“ The fruit yoa oa -ry I fain would buy,’* 

he had said ; and on the completion of the bargain re¬ 
vealed the trap: 

He whispered then in my frightened ear 
The name of the Evil One; 

‘■And this I have bought to-day," he said— 

“ The soul of your unborn eon.” 

The son, claimed on his wedding-day, is saved by the 
bride substituting herself for seven years’ service to the 
Evil One. 

Seven long years did ahe serve him true 
By the blazing gates of hell; 

And on every soul that entered in 
The tears of her sorrow fell. 

Seven long years did she keep the place, 

To open the doors accurst; 

And every soul that her tear-drops knew 
It would neither burn nor thirst. 

By serving seven more years she wins the boon to take out 
with her “ what treasure her strength can bring.” The 
Deceiver is in his turn deceived by an equivoque: 

And all the souls that she had let through, 

They clnng to her dress and hair ; 

Until the bnrthen that she brought forth 
Was heavy as she. could bear. 

She reaches home to find her lover celebrating a second 
marriage. Of course, the universal device of the ring 
dropped in the cup makes her known. 

He kissed her twice on her faded cheek, 

And thrice on her snow-wbite hair ; 

“ And this is my own true wife,” he said 
To the guests who gathered there. 

“ I will not marry the fair young girl, 

No woman I wed but this ; 

The sweet white rose of her cheek,” said he, 

“ Shall redden beneath my kiss.” 

“ Earl Roderick’s Bride ” is a very sweet and pathetic 
story; while “ The Dean of Santiago ” is a characteris¬ 
tically Spanish tale of magical trickery. But extracts 
cannot show Mrs. Shorter’s work, which depends on the 
effect of the whole, not the parts. It is no book of fine 
“ bits,” such as the reviewer loveth, hut a book needing, 
and meriting, to he read integrally. 


Other New Books. 


Iolaus: an Anthology of Friendship. By Edward Car¬ 
penter. (Sonnenschein.) 

In this day of multiplied anthologies, when we have love- 
anthologies ad libitum, war-anthologies, flower-anthologies, 
and even cat-anthologies, it is passing strange that no one 
lias hit upon an anthology of friendship. Next to love, it 
is the most universal of sentiments—for the affections of 
kindred must rank as something more rooted than senti¬ 
ment. (By the way, is there not room for an anthology of 
maternity and paternity, including the reciprocal filial 
devotion ?) But Mr. Carpenter lias descried the vacancy, 
and entered it with Iolcius. It is, let us say, a very pleas¬ 
ing anthology ; none the less pleasing for being limited. 
The limitation comes in modern times. Apparently the 
modern European, and especially the English, expression 
of friendship in literature has been hut sparse. This is 
doubtless due to the rooted Anglo-Saxon feeling that 
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sentiment between man and man should be undemonstra¬ 
tive ; for no race is ready stauncher and closer in friendship 
than the Anglo-Saxon. Something, also, is due to Mr. 
Carpenter’s peculiar method. He seems to require a basis 
of Damon-and-Pytbias-like union in any friendship the 
literary expression of which he admits into his anthology. 
A mere “ old pal ” sentiment, it would appear, will not 
suffice. His collection ranges from the comrade-customs of 
African savages to the poetic friendships of Tennyson and 
Walt Whitman. A great part of the book is occupied with 
ancient, and especially Greek, friendship. This was 
almost inevitable, from the prominence it assumed in 
classic times. But there are many interesting records 
besides. The friendships of St. Augustine are illustrious ; 
but who knows anything concerning those of our English 
saint, Anselm ? Yet some of the most beautifully tender 
passages in the volume are from his letters to his fellow- 
monk, Gandolf. As thus :— 

Thou knowest how much I love thee, but I knew it not. 
He who has separated us has alone instructed me how dear 
to me thou wert. No, I knew not before the experience 
of thy absence how sweet it was to have thee, how bitter 
to have thee not. Thou hast another friend whom thou 
hast loved as much as or more than me to console thee, but 
I have no longer thee !—thee !—thee ! thou understandest ? 
and nothing to replace thee. Those who rejoice in the poses- 
sion of thee may perhaps be offended by what I say. Ah ! 
let them content themselves with their joy, and permit me 
to weep for him whom I love. 

Not Shakespeare is more impassioned than this. Alto¬ 
gether, Ioldus combines novelty and charm. 


Leaves in the Road. Bv Eric R. D. Maclagan. (Howard 
Wilford Bell.) 

Mr. Maclagan’s poems are accomplished in technique, after 
the fashionable pattern ; and have plenty of colour as 
regards the diction, though this again is after the fashion 
which is so much in the air that the trick of it becomes 
almost mechanical. Thoughtful they are not; but they 
are not without occasional ideas, if of a somewhat thin kind. 
Yet they are far better than most of the new verse which 
is scattered from the press. A favourable example is 
“ The Idol,” for it lias a definite idea :— 

I dreamed I was an Idol, and I sat 
Still as a crystal, smiling as a cat, 

Where silent priests through immemorial hours 
Wove for my head mysterious scarlet flowers. 

Far down the dusty daylight stabbed the air 
And kindled into gold the painted hair 
Of those imperious impotent images 
That brooded 'in the perfumed silences. 

There, as I waited day by changeless day, 

My people brought their gifts and knelt to pray, 

And I alone, of all that dwelt apart, 

Had pity on my people in my heart; 

Had pity on the sad that mourned their dead, 

Had pity on the poor that cried for bread, 

Had pity most on boy and girl that came 
And prayed for love, and loving blest my name ; 

But in my unavailing pity sat 
Still as a crystal, smiling as a cat. 

That has a certain richness of phrase, and is at least verse 
that no man need be ashamed to publish. 

The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. (Longmans. 7s. Gd. net.) 

In this new edition of their History, Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have inserted an introduction giving a sketch of trade 
unionism during the past eight years. It appears that 
strong unions have become stronger, while those that were 
weak have become still weaker, notably the unions formed 


by agricultural labourers, seamen, the clothing trades,'and 
the unskilled labourers. The labour “ organiser ” is less 
prominent than he used to be. The establishment of a 
Federation of Trade Unions for mutual aid and the for¬ 
mation of a Labour Representation Committee for promoting 
the election of labour representatives to Parliament indicate 
a revival of federal tendencies. It is observed that in 
recent years the average loss of time incurred through strikes, 
if the whole Ixxly of manual workers be taken, has been 
days a year. Hence the two Bank Holidays proclaimed 
for the Coronation will be as serious industrially as about 
eighteen months of strikes. The authors should have said 
something about the charges of ca’canny methods brought 
against trade union workmen in The Times. The optimism 
that prompts them to depict the Trade Union world as one 
of the best possible worlds is not widely shared. There is 
sufficient evidence of slackness, especially in the building 
trades, to justify outspoken condemnation, and the truest 
friends of the workers are those who speak plainly on 
matters of this kind. 


Happy-go-lucky Land. By Max Schmidt. (Unwin.) 

“Happv-go-uj(’KY Land” is, of course, England, and the 
writer is a bilious person with a German name, who profits 
by our national good nature to pose as a Jeremiah to the 
land that has given him its hospitality. It is not difficult to 
imagine what would happen to an Englishman in Germany 
who tried to publish such a book about the land of his 
adoption. Max Schmidt occasionally hits upon a truth, 
but he spoils his own case by his reckless violence of 
assertion, as, for example, when he attacks our army as 
composed of loafers, forgetting the fact that our officers 
are the only ones in Europe who have seen serious active 
service for a generation, and in the trifling expedition 
to Peking had to help the scientific German officers out 
of the muddles into which their text-books had brought 
them. It is tedious work looking for sense in so large 
a quantity of chaff, but there is a passage which will bear 
quotation as it runs much on the lines of Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Islanders,” and seems to have l>een written indepen¬ 
dently about the same time. “ You waste your time not 
only in playing, but also in watching others play; and 
not content with having amateurs to perform for your 
amusement, you pay large sums to professionals, who have 
little more right than actors or public singers to be con¬ 
sidered sportsmen. Reflect how you waste your time at 
cricket, both in the field and in the spectators’ stands. A 
big match lasts for two or even three days. During about 
half of the time little of importance is going on. The 
field is waiting for a new batsman, or the men are having 
luncheon, or there is some other delay. The actual play 
each day lasts for but a few hours; yet the whole day is 
indirectly sacrificed to it; and the same is the case with 
the day following, and possibly the day following that. 
During the whole time twenty-two players are prevented 
from being of the slightest use in the world, and, in 
addition, nearly half of them have nothing whatsoever to 
do, while half the remainder do little more than stand and 
bake in tho sun. I know of no more absurd spectacle. 
Yet cricket is your national game, and your newspapers 
may more safely neglect international politics or Europeau 
wars than omit to give daily, during the season, a full 
account of every episode of a first-class match.” There 
is some truth mingled with a good deal of exaggeration here, 
but this is Max Schmidt’s way. When the King of 
Prussia was told by his courtiers that Napoleon 1. was 
mad, he expressed a wish that the madman would bite 
some of his generals. The present successor of that king 
seems to lx; anxious that, supposing we are “ happy-go- 
lucky,” we should give his people some of our complaint, 
and our consequent prosperity. 
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Fiction. 

A Girl of the Multitude. By the Author of The Letters of 
her Mother to Elizabeth. (Unwin. 6s.) 

“ Much that is astonishing,” says the anonymous author of 
this story, “ has been produced by the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; where the dregs of the people settle, much that 
iB astonishing will always be found.” And the character 
of EgMe of the Faubourg, of whom we learn something in 
the Comte de Beugnot’s Memoirs, was certainly astonish¬ 
ing and interesting enough to be made the centre of such 
a romance as A Girl of the Multitude. Nameless, save in 
the argot of the quarter, this Eglee grew up to be what the 
quarter expected most of its daughters to become; but she 
became also a hater of the Revolution and a passionate lover 
of Marie Antoinette. The accidental sight of the Queen on 
two occasions, once at a public ball at the Opera and once 
at Versailles, is all we have to account fora devotion which 
carried the girl through the streets of Paris on the hopeless 
quest of raising up succour for the Queen. Her burning 
words, her wonderful voice, her constant cry of “ vive la 
reine” were accounted to her for madness, though once her 
zeal carried her to the foot of the guillotine, and almost 
resulted in the rescue of a batch of victims. From the 
Place de la Revolution she was carried to the Conciergerie, 
there to join the extraordinary shifting circle which awaited 
the will of the Revolutionary Tribunal. There, after the 
Queen’s execution, came to her the great passion of her 
life. An attempted escape with her lover, the Due 
d’Amboise, failing, the pair were brought before the 
tribunal. Eglee was acquitted, the Due condemned ; her 
appeal for him having no effect, she turned upon the court 
with tigerish fury, proclaimed herself an enemy of the 
Revolution, and was sentenced by the infamous Fouquier, 
not to the guillotine, but to a cell in the Saltpetriere. 

The story is well, though unevenly, written ; passages of 
real insight are too frequently followed by passages wordy 
and chaotic. Yet the effect produced is sufficiently vivid, 
and the author has avoided overdoing situations which 
in less reticent hands might have turned to mere melodrama 
and blood. On the whole we commend the book as a 
clever study of a remarkable personality. 


The Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. (Hutchinson, (is.) 

This is a story of Americans in Paris and a Frenchman in 
America; and the writer has nothing good to say of 
Frenchmen, very little that is not to the discredit of 
Frenchwomen. She liegins with the fire at the charity 
bazaar, the victims of which were all women, while the 
men escaped. That sets the keynote of the story, in which 
the Frenchman is presented as a worm and the American 
as a paragon. It is the Frenchman’s gallantry, covering 
contempt of women, that stirs the author’s wrath. Here 
is a typical passage—and a typical scene. The marquis— 
the villain of the piece--is describing his visit to Denver, 
where he was prospecting for a wealthy bride. 

“ One evening she suggested that we go to the theatre, 
I acquiesced, and, to my horror, I found that we were to 
go alone. I spoke to her father, but he did not seem to 
understand. He said, 1 Oh, that's all right. Mary will 
put you through.’ I did not know what Mary would put 
me through. I was soon destined to know. To my 
further emba'rassment I found that we were to go in her 
father’s brougham. She got in without any hesitation, I 
followed, the door slammed, it was quite dark, there we 
were ! ” 

“ Well ? ” said Mr. Hollenden. 

“Well, it was dark. Of course—no man could resist it. 
I kissed her ! And she—what do you think she did '! She 
slapped me in the face with her bare hand. Slapped my 
face, gentlemen ! What do you think of that V ” 


Mr. Hollenden roared. The other men only smiled. 

They realised how easily the girl had got off. 

“ Didn’t she say anything 

“ Yes ; she said she’d teach me how to treat a lady.’’ 

Whence it will be seen that if the Frenchman did not 
know how to treat a lady, the Denver girl did not know 
how to talk like a lady. And that is the general impression 
that remains on the mind after reading of the relations be¬ 
tween the men of France and the girls of America. Rose 
Hollenden, the patriotic storm centre of the story, though 
a millionaire’s daughter, endowed with rare beauty and a 
splendid physique, did not know enough to avoid compromis¬ 
ing herself by driving alone to the Fete des Fleurs with the 
notorious marquis, and the marquis deliberately lured her 
into the trap. But her patriotism is splendid. She waves 
the Stars and Stripes at the American ambassador’s recep¬ 
tion when the news came of declaration of war with Spain ; 
and when she stormed the White House with a demand to 
be sent to the front as a nurse, the President, who had 
heard of the incident, thanked her for thus forcing the 
diplomatic hand. The Expatriates make up an amusing 
hand and a very good story, and a matrimonial agent would 
get from it a correct estimate of the sort of man an 
American girl wants to marry : it is not a Frenchman. 


The, Assassins. By Nevill Myers Meakin. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

This “ romance of the Crusades," which has the appear¬ 
ance of being a first book, is a historical novel worthy of 
praise. Since nearly all modem historical novels are 
worthy of nothing but silence or, at best, a benevolent 
toleration, The Assassins may count itself a little 
remarkable. Mr. Meakin’s hero is an Arab of Frankish 
extraction, who belongs to the secret Arab society 
designated in the title, and who is chosen and set apart 
to murder Salad in—for the “ Sheik of the Mountain ” 
warred equally against Moslem and Christian. Hassan 
proves his courage in the heroical manner before the Grand 
Master, and after being drugged finds himself in a 
colourable imitation of Paradise, wherein houris and 
defiances of natural laws abound. He falls in love with 
Saida, sins, is made outcast, and sets forth on his mission. 
The mission fails, for Hassan transfers his allegiance from 
the Order to the Sultan, and he is killed in the very 
moment of recovering his bride. We roughly sketch the 
plot to show that its salient features are scarcely original. 
Mr. Meakin succeeds by an achievement of atmosphere—a 
sort of laboriously damascened atmosphere. He belongs, 
we think, to the historical school of Flaubert; the 
similarity of intention and method of execution between 
the orgies of the Assassins and the siege of Acre in The 
Assassins, and the orgies of the mercenaries and the siege 
of Cartilage in Salammbo, is plain to the eye. And if 
Salammbo is sometimes dull in its long stretches of 
miraculous vivid description, The. Assassins is sometimes 
dull from the same cause, and with less excuse. “The 
service was of porcelain from Nankin ; the knives, forks, 
and other appliances were engraved with the figures of 
strange gods by the smiths of A1 Hind. There were 
vessels of iridescent glass made when the Caesars ruled at 
Home, nor was there lacking wine to fill them—wine that 
had been pressed at Shiraz in the days of Zangi the 
Alai mg. ... A peacock reigned over the feast; there 
were ragouts worthy of A1 Rashid’s palate, pastries with 
battlemented walls, conserves of pomegranate, and other 
fruits. . . And so on, and so on, and so on ; pages, 

pages. Such catalogues remind us of “ Q’s ” line about 
Whitman 


Me ('hunting to the public the song of simple Enumeration. 


But Mr. Meakin is lietter than his descriptive passages. 
He possesses the fundamental power’of imagination, and 
the sense of beauty, which is perhaps another name for 
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the sense of romance. He lias a spark of the ineommnnb 
cable fire; that is the whole point. We consider that his 
mere writing might be better than he lias chosen to make 
it; and, as we have implied, the book is certainly too 
long; the tale disappears, is half drowned in vast surging 
seas of description, and naturally emerges feeble therefrom. 
Still, we have read the novel with pleasure. 


Elma Trevor. By Florence Daraley and Randolph LI. 

Hodgson. (Constable. 6s.) 

We are always a little distrustful of 1 looks in which each 
chapter is heralded by a poetical quotation. It seems to 
come between us and the author, proclaiming, as it were, 
Ills inability to move us as lie wishes without calling in 
the aid of the immortals. Besides, without dis ussing the 
propriety of using quotation at all in this wav, we must 
confess to a personal objection to having the motive of 
the coming chapter anticipated for us on the first, page 
of it. For instance, when we come ujxrn such profound 
if well-known utteran es as “Man's love is of man’s life 
a thing apart, Tis woman’s whole existence,” and “ Live 
sought is good, but given unsought is better,” we know 
at once what to expect. And, in the case of Kin in Treror, 
it is generally quite as much as we can liear when it 
comes, so we particularly resent being warned of it before¬ 
hand. For, apart from an elementary knowledge of the 
bare, technicalities of prose writing, which might just as 
well have been employed in the production of school 
essays, the joint authors of this inept piece of fiction seem 
to be but poorly equipped for the work of novel writing. 
The plot is of a wearisome familiarity. We should have 
thought that two authors, put together, might have con¬ 
ceived something more original than the stale, well-worn 
idea of the saintly woman married to the wrong man, of 
the lover who falls in love for the first time when he 
meets this martyred person, and of the priggish artist 
who gives advice all round and ends in marrying the 
“odd one out,” who is, of course, the usual merry Irish 
girl with eyes of—no, we need not mention the colour of 
her eyes. Most of these old, old friends, jierform the 
curious feats common to their kind; one “gnaws Irs 
moustache,” another “pulls viciously” at his; at one 
moment the blood courses hotly through the veins of the 
heroine, at another a smile hovers round the corners - 
Ac., Ac. And the following is a specimen of the way 
in which the two writers commune with the reader:— 

Love is the most complex and many-sided of the human 
attributes. It is the fiercest, the most untamable of the 
primary passions ; it is the gentlest, the greatest, the best 
of all virtues. With one breath it would slay, with the nex t 
it would only bless. It would break through all obstacle", 
seize, carry off, kill, rather than lose the loved object, 
since love must have absolute possession : it would not 
bring the shadow of harm to its beloved, would guard from 
everv ill, would but benefit, shield, comfort. It demands 
body and soul : it would eive all. Brutal, and yet divine; 
cruel, and yet kind ; selfish, and yet felt-sacrificing. 

On the whole, though we have read much of this sort 
of thing, we are inclined to think that two heads are 
worse than one. 


Notes on Novels. 

/ These votes on the Week’* Fiction arc not w rcfstinli) Ji nal. 
h'cncirs of a selection will follow.] 

When Love Flies Out o’ By Leonard Merrick, 

the Window. 

The story of a singer—a girl—poor and friendless, who, 
after failing to find employment in Lindon, accepts an 
oiler to sing in Paris. She has bitter and heart-breaking 
experiences at the vile cafe to which the rascally agent has 


assigned her. There she meets an English novelist, who 
befriends and then marries her. Their path after marriage 
was not all roses, but, happiness comes at the end of this 
bright and interesting story. (Pearson. 6s.) 

TnF. Shadow of ttie Rope. Bt E. W. Horning. 

A melodramatic story of modern life, with a suspicion 
of the Australia which helped Mr. Hornung to a public 
in this country. Rachel Minchin was a young Australian 
woman whose apparent attractions were only equalled by 
her absolute poverty. Then follows the murder. “ The 
ink was drying with the dead man’s blood, in which she 
now perceived him to bo soaked. ‘ Murdered ! ’ whispered 
Rachel, breaking her long silence with a gasp. ‘ The 
work of thieves.’ ” (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

El Oinrtb By W. H. Hudson. 

Kl Ombu (five men with their arms stretched to their 
utmost length could hardly encircle it) is the longest of 
these South American stories. It is racily told, and the 
book also contains an “Appendix to El Ombi'i," giving 
some account of the English invasion of 1807, and 
interesting notes on-the game of El Pato. 'Die other 
stories in this small book, which is No. 2 in the “ Green¬ 
back Library,” are “Story of a Piebald Horse,” “Nino 
Diablo,” and “ Marta Riqijehne.” (Duckworth. Is. 6d.) 

Nat Harlowe, Mountebank. By Georoe R. Sims. 

Mr. Sims 1ms chosen the Restoration period for the 
adventures of his characters. “ I know not when I was 
liorn or where, for when I can first remember I was with 
a company of mountebanks, the head of it lieing a posture 
master, an Italian, who heat me unmercifullv because I 
could not twist my small body into the shapes he desired.” 
The fifteen chapters are accompanied by sixteen illustrations 
by Mr. Frank Dadd. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

NrcuoLAS Holbrook. By Olive Birrell. 

A modern story with a purpose, well written, and deal¬ 
ing mainly with the career of Nicholas Holbrook. “ He 
inherited some of the caution of the Holbrooks and 
Cottons, who never risked their lives in dangerous places 
if they could help it, but the hot blood of Lancelot Seaton 
coursed in his veins as well.” The story is prefaced by an 
introduction which tells of an ancestor, Nicholas Holbrook, 
a pawnbroker in an English town in 1789. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

Love; Grown Cold. By Annie S. Swan. 

A Scots domestic novel, “ Oh, mother, you know fine 
what it is I do want, what I would gi’e my life for almost 
— to get to the college at St. Andrews.” Later in the 
book the scene shifts lo Africa and war, and it closes on 
that note of loyalty and earnest piety that has won this 
author so many friends among her particular public. “ It 
is hard to know the right or the wrong. I think we must 
wait, but when you want me you will find me here.” 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

The Lake of Palms. By Romesh Dutt. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt is already known to English readers 
by his metricid version of the Indian Epics. This essay 
in fiction gives a picture of Indian domestic life. In it 
are to be met aged Hindu matrons presiding over vast 
Eastern households, Hindu wives and daughters perform¬ 
ing quaint old religious ceremonies and enjoying the 
newest scandal, and a young Hindu widow committing the 
unpardonable sin of falling in love. The temples of Benares 
arc visited ; a pilgrimage to the far-famed shrine of Jagan- 
natli is performed, and the Indian youth partial to Western 
literature stands side by side with the Indian youth partial 
to drink. English personages are also introduced into tin; 
story. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
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Writers as Healers. 

In an age of many-ruddered wisdom and promiscuous 
publishing, it. is' something to come upon a tendency 
expressing itself in a definite and increasing body of 
literature. We have before now referred to the New 
York and Boston teachers whose books on spiritual 
life, auto-suggestion, and mental healing are continually- 
descending on our table. Taken together they may T be 
described as primarily an earnest and constructive re¬ 
statement of the power of the Soul to calm, inspire, 
and adjust man’s life, and, secondarily, as America’s 
protest against. America. Emerson and Thoreau con¬ 
tinually did cry that men may have health and power 
and success by utilising that Mississippi energy of the 
spirit which flows silent and potential lienenth the noisy 
and misguided splashings of ordinary endeavour. It 
was Whitman’s message too. Whitman, indeed, was 
the poet of this re-affirmation, and lent to it the 
equivalent of Isaiah’s “wild seraphic fire.” If, with 
the exuberance of the Hebrew prophet and a genius of 
vision all his own, he dwelt much on the slorm, the 
accidents, the lively manifestations and infiuite detail of 
man’s collective career, it is yet seen that he was thinking 
all the time of the last word—which is ever the word 
of the individual, the more majestic as the more environed 
by tumult. 

A whole school of writers, small writers if you will, 
has arisen in America to advertise this psychical current, 
which they tell us too often flows uselessly under the fret 
of life, turning no mill and bearing no freight, to dis¬ 
charge itself at last without colour or burden into that 
universal energy to which it is tributary. To neglect this 
current is to lead a life of jarring success or hobbling 
failure. To trust to it, and to study its rules of pilotage, 
is to live not by the fevered aim and strain of energy but 
by its quiet and continuous overflow. 

These ideas are old ideas, and are woven into a thousand 
systems of conduct. And certainly no temple was ever 
deserted where this teaching of self-help was given in 
its purity. 

Significant are the very number and smallness of the 
writers who in New York and Boston are writing their 
booklets on this theme. This suggests that these old ideas 
are being beaten like sparks out of the stormy and fretted 
life of America. The very names of the prophets seem 
remote, small, and strange to English readers. They 
quote each other with that inborn enthusiasm for a known 
name (in America) which is so American, and the result 
is not quite without its humours. “ What is Man ? 
questioned Prof. Benjamin Peirce.” We are told that 
those pertinaciously doubting Thomases who want im¬ 
mortality proved have been answered once for all “ by the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, who said : ‘ The proof of 
immortality is the feeling of immortal desires ; the pledge 
of the Kingdom is the undying hope of the Kingdom.’ ” 
And what reservoirs of philosophy, what prophets in the 
prairie, do we not vision when the eye alights on a sentence 
like this? “Going back far enough we find Dr. Quimby. 
a half century or so ago, in Portland, Me., using a 


form of suggestion, the story of which has been most 
interestingly told in a book bv Mrs. Dresser.” These 
names count in Boston. Another is that of Mr - . Horatio 
W. Dresser, who has just added to the long list of his 
writings in this kind, a Book of Secrets, with Studies 
in the Art of Self-Control (Putnams). It is characteristic 
of all these books that they repeat in many forms a 
few leading ideas. Thus, the “ Secret of Success,” as 
Mr. Dresser sees it, is to live by the spirit. The “ Secret 
of Evolution” is to adjust yourself philosophically to all 
that Nature wants to achieve through you. The “ Secret 
of Adjustment” is first to learn the rhythm of the Spirit 
and thence the countless rhythms of the flesh and of all 
evolution. The “Secret of Work” is to remember that 
behind disturbed mental and physical activities there is 
some wrong adjustment to the forces which play upon the 
soul. 

These Boston quietists are in revolt against the nervous 
rush and impatience of the life of America—all that life 
which leaps at you in the serio-grotesque headlines of the 
New York Journal. They say, with Emerson (they say a 
great deal with Emerson): “ Let ns not rove; let us sit at 
home with the cause.” But they do not, as a rule, write 
in monosyllables. Their words do not ring like his, 
though we believe they are just as sincere. Where 
Emerson would say: “ Trust thyself; every heart vibrates 
to that iron string,” your Boston drawing-room 
evangelist says: “ Mind is designed for mastery. 
The psy.-hie vibrations of focalized desire upon the 
inner medium of communication—the spiritual ether— 
create the light in which the object of desire is perceived ; 
hence the clearness of vision depends upon the complete¬ 
ness of inward focalization.” Some go so far as to 
prescribe formal exercises in this discipline of self, this 
effort to take ship on the stream of spiritual energy. 
They print great thoughts in big letters on pieces of card¬ 
board, and took at them for twenty minutes with strained 
attention. Others deride such apparatus. But all are 
more definite than Emerson, or than the thousand philo¬ 
sophers and mystics who —earlier even than Dr. Quimby 
of Portland, Me.—have insisted on man’s ability to extract 
from himself the energy which shall save himself. 
“ Thought,” says one of these writers, “ is the most 
potent of magnets; and it can be brought to a degree 
of determining influence as yet undreamed of, even by 
the seer or the prophet.” Nothing less ! We are 
explicitly told tliat in the early morning, when a man 
has “ completed his toilet,” he should sit still and “ come 
into contact with the currents of life.” In these prefatory 
moments he tan, if he comprehend “ the mystic potency 
that is his,” create the day, am “ control the elements that 
await the psychic stamp of his individuality.” Is he a 
\yriter ? Very well, let him suggest to himself that at a cer¬ 
tain hour he will write a story, a poem, or an essay. “ When 
the time comes he will, if susceptible to auto-suggestion, 
do precisely this tiling. The artist will find in it bis 
supreme stimulus.” 

The ascent from matter to mind is the fundamental 
doctrine and secret of the Boston healers. You have 
over-worked yourself, and your condition expresses itself 
in a cold which may work down into the chest, set up 
pneumonia, and kill you. But before this can happen 
there arrives a moment when by the sheer assertion of 
your spiritual and mental forces you may pass into such a 
state of inward poise—such reliance on that Energy which 
is the all -that the oncoming wave of chaos and distress 
is rolled buck. Nay, in health, in normal conditions, a 
few pauses in the day—taken on the wing—“ will affect 
the entire life. The voice will be fuller and richer. The 
breathing will lx- deeper, and the body generally stronger, 
and a starting-point of greater spiritual attainments will 
be found. . . . The entire mind will lie calm if the 

centre is peaceful. Tin- circulation, the breathing, the 
digestive apparatus and all the other functions of tby 
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body are affected by it. Simply to know how to reduce 
the heat of the body by taking hold at the centre, is 
to be able to conquer certain diseases in their inception. 
And if a man can conquer disease he can conquer his 
passions. He even has the power of life and death in 
his hands.” 

There is, of course, nothing new in these teachings, 
essentially considered. They are as old as you please, 
and they occur to-day elsewhere than at Boston, and 
under other names than “psycho-therapeutics.” The 
interesting thing, to our mind, is their revival in America 
of to-day and their accentuation by the conditions of 
modem life and the advances of science. Nothing that is 
new in them is essential. For two and a half centuries a 
psycho-therapeutical institution has flourished in hundreds 
of English towns and villages, but it is usually called a 
Friends’ Meeting. Members of the Society of Friends 
are the first to admit that while their supreme object in 
meeting in silence is to engage in Christian worship, they 
j-et derive subsidiary advantage from such silence and 
inward solitude. If "the highest privileges of worship are 
not always enjoyed, as must needs be the case with the 
variable spirit of man, at least peace descends on the room, 
the nerves are quieted, and the mind gathers tone. 

But, indeed, on every hand we see this tendency to seek 
relief from a heated, complex age, in some fair abstrac¬ 
tion, some realm of thought in which the soul is dominant. 
What else has evoked the literary mysticism of Maeterlinck, 
if it is not its hint of a great spiritual sliadow r -dance 
behind all our acts which, for being shadow, is the more 
real ? What explains the avid reception of Omar Khayyam 
if it is not that he provides men with at least a melodious 
wail for their need of a roof-top view of life. 

There was a Door to which I found no Key ; 

There was a Veil past which 1 1 ould not see ; 

Some little Talk awhile of Me and Thee 
T here seem’d —and then no more of Thee and Me. 

Ah L< ve ! could thou and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entile, 

Would 1 ot we shatter it to bits—snd then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ! 

Well, the writers of whom w r e have written are at least 
trying to re-mould' life nearer to the heart’s desire. They 
find that the wwld is too full of a number of things, and 
they would simplify it. 


The Australian Poet. 

I stood where Kendall roved the range, 

A visionary child ; 

And all my sense was stirred with strange 
Sweet songs, mirthless and mild. 

T rode where Gordon broke the colts 
Beneath Mount Gambier’s crest; 

And all my soul with fierce revolts 
Was torn away from rest. 

I trod where Lawson tramped to death 
His genius in the glare; 

And all my heart was starved for breath, 
And Hell was everywhere. 

I cried : Australia, fair and free 
Land under no God s ban, 

Bring forth for all the world to see 
A Poet that is a man. 

A man with eyes, and brain, and springs 
Of music in his soul, 

Who’ll see, whatever fortune brings, 

Life steadily and whole. 

New South Wales. P. F. Rowland. 


Paris on Oxford. 

It is only an accident that brings out at this moment 
from the publishing house of Mr. Howard Wilford Bell a 
translation of a small and little-known work of M. Paul 
Bourget, Some Impressions Of Oxford. M. C. Warrilow is 
the name of the translator upon the title page. But it is 
not the present intention to criticise the rendering, which 
seems adequate, or to say more of Mr. New’s drawings 
than that they seldom in any sense fill the full page- 
accorded to them. It is the timeliness of the accident 
which is the notable thing. For here is a moment at 
which Oxford has suddenly become the centre of the 
English-speaking world, with fifteen Germans edging 
through the circumference. Cecil Rhodes—there is a 
general agreement to drop the “Mr.”—purposeful and 
practical in death as he even, was in life, has, by the terms 
of his will, made Oxford as it were the sun which shall 
give intellectual vitality to the flower of youth. From the 
British colonies, from the states and territories of North 
America, will come picked youths, to return as men, bearing 
in their heads and hearts what Oxford can give them. And 
it is rather notable that such a man as Rhodes, whose life 
was spent in the future, should have stood so firmly rooted 
in the past. One might have foretold that the amalgamator 
of companies, the coloniser, the empire builder would have 
concentrated his millions on technical training, on some 
college of agriculture, on a school of engineering—any¬ 
thing hut what he (hose. For he chose what to the 
roving eye of the outsider must appear the most un¬ 
practical university in the world, and decided that here, 
where he himself struggled for a degree in the intervals 
of diamond finding, the men of the Empire must be made. 
This is the most suggestive thing that has happened in 
the intellectual world for some time. It suggests, among 
other things, that the root of efficiency, of which we have 
read so much, taps a deeper level than the technical 
school, and that shorthand, book - keeping, and an 
acquaintance with the German of correspondence do not 
suffice to make a man. 

What, then, is Oxford going to do for the stream of 
young men which year by year she will receive from the 
-ends of the earth and send forth' again with such as they 
have gained ? And here comes M. Paul Bourget with the 
answer. We may summarise his impressions in the simple 
statement that she is going to make clean, big, thoughtful 
men of them. M. Bourget does not put, the conclusion so 
baldly as that, as you may guess, l'or he is a sentiment¬ 
alist, a Le Gallienne translated in more than one sense 
into a Frenchman, as ho has proved to everyone who has 
had even a nodding acquaintance with him during the 
twenty years, more or less, that have passed since he spent 
a couple of months in Oxford during the summer term 
and dreamed over the city of dreaming spires. 

I shall love its old walls because I have only looked at 
them as backgrounds to my dreams and imaginings. No 
doubt it is in this way we should always travel, for in 
reality it is a vain idea 10 pretend to understand minds 
and manners foreign to us or to fathom their meanings. 

No doubt. And the sentimental Frenchman- has painted 
a wonderfully true background to his dreams and imagin¬ 
ings, a far truer one than the mere reporter with an eye 
for detail and no dreams of his own could hope to paint. 
Of course he makes “howlers.” But they are surprisingly 
few, not more than the average Englishman who is not an 
Oxford man would make. “The student is up a little 
liefore eight o'clock. Should he lie very devotional he 
first attends service at chapel.” It is not a matter of 
devotion but of compulsion, since so many chapels (or roll- 
calls) make a term, and so many terms are necessary to a 
degree. He will not at about nine o’clock be “ found 
seated before a well-covered breakfast table in the ball,” 
unless he is at Keble or one of the denominational colleges 
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that do not count. It takas more than four years—seven, 
in fact—to acquire an M.A. degree, and only in his 
dream could M. Paxil Bourget get into evening dress and 
his “ little black gown ” to dine as a Fellow of his College 
in “ hall.” On the river, again, men do not plunge into 
the water “before taking their oars,” and it is not the 
case that “ this refreshment enables them to row a longer 
distance without being inconvenienced by the heat.” 
This baptismal rite comes after the row, and not liefore it. 
But these are minor errors which anybody might make 
with a longer acquaintance with Oxford than M. Bourget 
enjoyed. M. Bourget, sentimentalist and dreamer though 
he be, got at the root of the matter, and in a most 
surprising way reached the same conclusion as the world 
has read in the extraordinary testament of Cecil Rhodes. 
Absolute independence, the liljerty to organize their lives 
as they please, the necessity of managing all manner of 
clubs and associations, freedom of discussion so complete 
as to lie unnoticed, and the stern repression of human 
nature in its most insistent and dangerous aspect; that is 
the Oxford note, and it can lie struck nowhere but in 
a residential university. The college itself fascinates 
M. Bourget,'who knows the “abominable prisons” which 
have the name of college in France. The plate nailed 
over the door of the college rooms “ constitutes absolute 
possession of this comer of the huge hive.” Here is the 
young man who owns those rooms, “ carrying that faultless 
and traditional bearing which is the ideal of every young 
Parisian of 1883 desirous of transforming himself into a 
‘gentleman.’ ” 

Dressed in a greyish coloured suit, open coat of perfect 
fit, straight collar, pinned tie, round hat pulled well down 
over the eyes so that not a single lock of hair may escape, 
feet at ease in laced boots with Hat heels, they stride 
solidly along. In one hand they carry a pair of gloves 
of a reddish shade, in the other a stick which they 
hold about the middle, and at a certain distance from 
the body. 

But it was the Union that most impressed M. Bourget, 
that club which is managed by undergraduates for under¬ 
graduates, and trains the sons of the Mother of Parliaments. 

How each stndent who belongs to this society feels 
himself at home, and not in a suspected smoking-house, 
amongst his equals and not in the midst of a band of 
idlers and nondescripts. Coming from the old college 
where everything points to the firm and broad existence 
of a powerful corporation, he finds here too the same 
atmosphere of perfected knowledge. There is not a 
detail either in these colleges or in this club which does 
not tend to strengthen in him the feeling of p rsonal 
dignity, not a place where he does not find himself treated 
as a gentleman, and in consequence obliged to act as a 
gentleman. 

Here the sentimentalist and the empire builder meet ; 
for after all Oxford, like the public school, is superior to 
foreign edu ational institutions only in this: that it is a 
finer school of character. By some happy accident its 
discipline is so loose as to leave thought free; so loose as 
to leave action free in all but one matter. “This woman, 
the inimitable, how one would be free to love her, either in 
these gardens of New College or those of Magdalen ! ” Thus 
exclaims the sentimentalist. But the Oxford student is not 
free in this respect. “ With all their outward indepen¬ 
dence these Oxford students are guarded in the strictest 
possible way against the strongest temptation of youth.” 
In this the Oxford system differs from that of France or of 
Oennanv. There the expression of thought is fettered, 
but the student’s lodging has no closing time. Here the 
Oxford man may say wliut he pleases and do as lie likes 
within certain limits. And those limits bar smoking at 
public schools as bad form, and bar the cult of woman at 
the University for the same reason. The Oxford man is 
concerned with other matters for the moment. So perhaps 
Oxford may realize the dreams of a sentimentalist and the 
hopes of a statesman. 


The Daffodils of Ullswater. 

Tms centenary which I am fain to notice is one which 
might well pass unheeded, but which will probably appeal 
and commend itself to many devotees of the daffodil as 
well as of Wordsworth. On the 15th of April is the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of that memorable sight of the daffodils 
of Ullswater. It was on Thursday, the 15th of April, 
1802, that Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, when 
homeward bound from a visiting tour, enjoyed the glad¬ 
some exhilarating spectacle the memory of which has 
been enshrined by the poet in his poem of The Daffodils, 
or The Daffodils of Ullswater, composed at Town-end in 
1802 and published in 1807. An account of it is given by 
Professor Knight in his edition of the poems from Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal. It affords an excellent illustration 
of the working of Wordsworth’s muse by which his medi¬ 
tative reminiscence converted an episode into an event. 

When we were in the woods beyond Gowburn Park 
[she writes] we saw a few daffodils close to the water¬ 
side. We fancied that the sea had floated the seeds 
ashore, and that the little colony had so sprung up. But as 
we weut along there were more, and yet more, and, at last, 
under the boughs of the trees, we saw that there was a 
long belt of them along the shore, about the breadth of a 
country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. 
They grew among the mossy stones, about and above them: 
some rested their heads upon these stones as on a pillow 
for weariness ; and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind that 
blew upon them over the lake. They looked so gay, ever 
glancing, ever changing. This wind blew directly over 
the lake to them. There was here and there a little knot, 
and a few stragglers higher up, but they were so few as 
not to disturb the simplicity, unity, and life of that one 
busy highway. We rested again and again. 

This passage needs no comment to emphasize its 
importance as an illustration of the poem. 1 may be per¬ 
mitted, however, to cite the words of two writers who have 
given us their appreciation of the poem from different points 
of view. The first is the late Mr. R. H. Hutton, who read a 
paper on the 3rd of May, 1882, to the Wordsworth Society, in 
which he discussed the earlier and late styles of Words¬ 
worth and cited the poem on the daffodils in illustration of 
the former. 

Contrast the power [he said] which is very marked in 
both i ases, of the poem on The Daffodils with that on The 
Primrose of the Rock. You all know the wonderful buoy 
ancy of that poem on the daffodils - the reticent pass'on 
with winch the poet’s delight is expressed, not by dwelling 
on feeling, but by selecting as a fit comparison to that 
“ctowd” and “host” of golden daffodils the impression 
produced on the eye by the coutinuousness of “thestais 
that shine and sparkle in the Milky Way,” the effect of 
wind, and of the exultation which wind produces, in the 
lines, 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance ; 
and in the rivalry suggested between them and the waves : 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

You all know the exquisite simplicity of the conclusion 
when th- poet tells us that as often as they recur to his 
m ud, and 

. . . flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

his heart ‘ with pleasure fills, and dances with the daffo¬ 
dils." The great beauty of that poem is its wonderful 
buoyancy, its purely objective way of conveying that 
buoyancy, and the extraordinary vividness with which 
” the lonely rapture of lonely minds" is stamped upon 
the whole poem, which is dated 1804. 

It will lie observed at once, he added further on, that in 
The Daffodils there is no attempt to explain the delight 
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which the gay spectacle raised in. the poet’s heart. He 
exults in the spectacle itself, and reproduces it continually 
in memory. The wind in his style blows as the wind 
blows in The Daffodils, with a sort of physical rapture. 

The second writer is the Reverend J. J. Wright, who 
contributed an admirable paper to the magazine of the 
National Home Reading Union for October, 1890, which 
was designed as an introduction to Wordsworth for 
juvenile readers. He tells of having received a visit one 
morning from a gentleman who was well read and a lover 
of poetry, but who declared that he never could see any 
poetry in Wordsworth. “ Well,” he said to his visitor, 
“ that may not be your fault. But before you pass final 
judgment on Wordsworth will you allow me to introduce 
you to one of his best poems, which is a favourite with 
me?” His visitor asked him to read the poem, which 
was that on the daffodils and has only four verses—three 
descriptive and one reflective. As he read, the listener's 
face changed from indifference to surprise, from surprise 
to pleasure, from pleasure to enthusiasm ; and, when the 
poem ended, the listener earnestly exclaimed : “ Enough ! 
that is real poetry. The man who wrote that, if he never 
wrote anything else, was a true poet. You have changed 
my opinion of Wordsworth.” Mr. Wright, in seeking to 
lead his readers to a love of Wordsworth, gave them one 
hint which might help them easily to understand a great 
deal of Wordsworth’s poetry. “It is this: Pleasure comes 
to us twice over—first, when we see the thing that pleases; 
and, second, when we think of it afterwards, though it 
may be far away. We thus see it twice, once with our 
Ixxlily eyes, and then with the eyes of our minds within.” 
In illustration lie cited his favourite poem of The Daffodils. 

Here fi st of all [he sail] is what the poet on that 
morning sine on the bolder of Ullswater Lake :— 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils 
B-side the lake, beneath the trees ; 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

And so in the fiist three verses the poet tells in enchant- 
ingly simple langnage what be raw and felt at ihe time. 
That was his first pleasure—the pleasure of seeing Nature’s 
love lint sa. , 

But there was a second pltasure still to come, and more 
abiding—the pleasure of seeiug it all again in his mind, 
many and many a time over, in after years; and so be 
says :— 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

• And dances with the Daffodils. 

The daffodils still grow on the margin of Ullswater. It 
is well known that however delightful the blooms are, 
as increasing favourites among spring flowers, daffodils 
are best seen in masses, when they are, in the words of 
Keats, one of the things that are a joy for ever :— 

Daffodils 

With the green woild they live in. 

We cannot all keep this anniversary of Wordsworth bv 
paying a visit on that day to Ullswater, or even by paying 
a visit to such fields of daffodils as those at Ditton ; 
but devotees of daffodils and of Wordsworth alike may 
well liethink themselves on that day of the occasion in 
Wordsworth's life which enriched him and the world 
through him. 

8. H. 0. T. 


Drama. 


“ Ben Hur ” on th^ Stage. 

The novel of Ben Hur, notwithstanding its enormous 
popularity, has merit. It distinguishes itself from other 
rtooks of "the kind by a certain homely simplicitv, and by 
the distinctness with which the writer sees what he is 
writing about. It is called “ a tale of the Christ,” and it 
begins with the meeting of the three wise men in the 
desert, on their way to Bethlehem, and ends with the 
Crucifixion. General Wallace has been wise in making 
. the main part of his story independent of the story of the 
life of Christ. Christ is seen, in passing, two or three 
times; but, until the end, that is all. The only words 
which He speaks are the words recorded in the Gospels. 
He heals two lepers, who are the lost mother and sister of 
Ben Hur. Ben Hur watches Him die, and afterwards 
builds the catacomb of San Calixto in Rome, as a refuge 
for the Christians. “ Out of that vast tomb,” says the 
author in his last sentence, “ Christianity issued to super¬ 
sede the Ca'sars.” 

Strictly speaking, the book is not written at all. The 
language is awkward, uncomfortable, like the language of 
a man who is taking up his pen for the first time. We 
come constantly upon such phrases as: “The goodness of 
the reader is again besought in favour of .an explanation ; ” 
or, “ With- this plain generalisation in mind, all further 
desirable knowledge upon the subject can be had by 
following the incidents of the scene occurring.” A 
Bacchante in the grove of Daphne, trying to talk poeti¬ 
cally, talks after this fashion : “ The winds which blow 
here are respirations of the gods. Let us give ourselves 
to waftage of the winds.” But this childishness of style 
cannot conceal the thought, knowledge and sympathy 
which General Wallace has put into his book. The 
description of the desert, at the beginning, clumsily 
though it is written, is sensitively felt; these halting sen¬ 
tences do. after all. what they are meant to do; they give 
us the sensation of the desert, the camel, and the travellers. 
The description of the Arab horses, in the fourth book, is 
that of a man who knows and loves horses ; the fight at 
sea between the galleys, the whole episode of the galley- 
slaves, is vividly realised in every detail; the life of the 
desert and of the cities, the different lives of the nations 
swarming together without mingling, are indicated with 
not too obvious a purpose. The story itself is a series of 
adventures, chosen for their effectiveness, and certainly 
effective. Without being literature, it is something more 
than a sensation novel of the first century. 

Now turn to the play, as it is to be seen at Drury Lane. 
The atmosphere, suggested in the book, is painted crudely 
ujxm moving canvases; here is the real camel, indeed a 
delightful beast, in his own way ; here is a cunning floor 
which runs one way under the horses’ feet while the horses 
run the other way, and you see the chariot race in the 
arena ; here is a search-light from the level of the upper 
boxes, to represent the glory of the face of Christ, 
cleansing leix?rs. The lepers themselves are before you, 
quite neat and clean, their faces chalked a little, but, 
luckily, not at all as General Wallace describes them in the 
novel. The distressing “ thee ” and “ thou ” of the novel 
remain, and much of the distressing- dialogue. But the 
adventures, which seemed a little detached even there, 
present themselves now without any obvious link of con¬ 
nection ; the characters, somewhat vague and somewhat 
generalised though they were, have turned rigid and 
stamped themselves in some few crude gestures. Beauty, 
as well as strangeness, is suggested in the novel; there 
is little beauty, and only at times a really interesting 
strangeness, in what Drury Lane has to show us. The 
fact is, romance of this remote kind cannot be finely 
brought before us in the crude way of our modem spec¬ 
tacular theatres. The flash-light rationalises Christ into a 
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synonym for the latest electric cure of leprosy. I thought 
it grotesque, from the point of view of artistic or of 
religious reverence. Now the draped and painted figure, 
like a Russian ikon, which stood for God the Father in 
the Elizabethan Stage Society’s representation of " Every¬ 
man,” seemed to me quite reverently conceived and 
rendered. If we are to deal with great subjects we must 
deal with them straightforwardly. Let us bring any deitic 
or angelic being upon the stage if we will do it simply, as 
the peasants do at Ober-Aminergau. 1 once saw Sarah 
Bernhardt hissed off the stage in Faris for taking the part 
of the Virgin Mary in a dramatic poem of Edmond 
Haraucourt, a poet of at least serious intentions. It was 
not that the verses of “ La Passion ” had any irreverence 
in them, it was merely that Sarah Bernhardt was a Jewess, 
and there is a feeling in France against the Virgin Mary 
being associated with persons of her own race. In the 
novel Ben Hur watches the Crucifixion: the adaptor 
stayed his hand in time, and we are left with an Edwin 
Long picture of women and children, holding olive 
branches in their hands, and singing “ Hosanna ! 
Hosanna! Hosanna in the highest! ” as they come down 
from Mount Olivet. 

In the scene which preceded this one, the scene of the 
miracle, there was some attempt to produce one of those 
effects which only Mr. Gordon Craig seems able to produce 
satisfactorily. The stage was in darkness, gradually a 
little light stole in, and a tossing crowd was seen dimly, 
waving its hands in the air. So far so good, but the light, 
I suppose to suggest miraculous methods, which it did not 
suggest, increased rapidly, and the effect was gone almost 
before we had time to realise it. The crowd, when seen, 
was an ordinary stage-crowd, and, though all the faces 
should have been turned in the direction from which Christ 
was supposed to be approaching, half of them were turned 
in the opposite direction. The reason was that a chorus 
was being sung, and the chorus ladies and gentlemen had 
evidently been told to keep their eyes fixed on the electri¬ 
cally lighted baton of the conductor. They did, but the. 
stage-picture was spoilt, and there was nothing in the 
music to make amends for it.. 

There was some picturesque acting in the play, and one 
really fine piece of acting, Mr. Dodson’s Simonides. Miss 
Constance Collier has never looked more appropriately 
herself than as the daughter of the Sheikh Ilderim. One 
watched her as one would watch a fierce and graceful 
animal. I liked the camel, who went through his part 
meekly, but with ironical grimaces. The horses were not 
so nice as in the book. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 

New Men and Old Manners. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when the average 
healthy Englishman and Englishwoman giggled at the 
exhibitions of the New English Art Club, i'ue giggling 
showed unintelligence with a Lick of objective sympathy, 
and little did tlie gigglers know how near they were to 
being turned out of the gallery by enraged painters and 
others. It is the way of the world to laugh at the new 
and unexpected. The world is also against experiments, 
and the New English Art Club lias always been experi¬ 
mental and in earnest. But in the early days the members 
carried their earnestness with a jauntier air. They 
frolicked more. Some of them were able to detach 
themselves from their earnestness, and to regard it 
humorsomely. It was pleasant to take up one s Pall 
Mall Gazette and read a paragraph to the effect that 
Messrs. So-and-So, of the New English Art Club, begged to 
thank the Koval Academy for the honour done to them in 


rejecting their pictures. But the Royal Academy has its 
own way of progression. She bides her time, and when 
she beckons, few can resist the aged finger. And so, of 
those who were exhibitioners at the New English Art 
Club in the last decade of last century, some are now at % 
Burlington House, some have been “taken up” by 
dealers, some have tired, some have grown sad and civil 
in teaching, and a few have remained loyal to the club. 
Mr. F. Wilson Steer, though still a youngish man, is now 
one of the veterans. Unlike another veteran (it seems 
absurd to call Mr. Walter Sickert a veteran), he takes 
himself and his art with profound seriousness. Mr. Steer 
is the chief of experimentalists. His vision is eternally 
youthful. He never produces a bad or an insincere 
picture, and he never seems to find himself. He is no 
copyist, but his capacity for being influenced by others— 
not moderns, but the best of the dead—has no bounds. 
Truth and vigour he always shows, beauty and grace 
seldom. His Rubens-like nude is honest to the point of 
brutality; Ids Constablo-like landscape is a dashing 
presentment of infinite space on a little canvas; and in his 
portrait he has dared to be commonplace with triumphant 
success. 

The New English Art Club is not quite what it was. 
With one or two exceptions experimentalism is out of 
fashion. The public no longer giggles at the New English 
Art Club pictures. The pendulum has swung back. Time 
has made the very class of story pictures that the club 
once fulmined against — new. The average healthy 
Englishman or Englishwoman, who does not lpok very 
closely at workmanship, might very well, after a first 
glance at the present exhibition, say,' with a thrill of 
pleasure, “ Frith is not dead.” Once more Selection, 
which we were at last beginning to believe was with 
Truth, Beauty, and Craftsmanship, one of the four 
essentials, has been set aside. The furniture of a room— 
flowers, books, vases, the patterns of walls and papers—are 
no longer beautiful smudges that come together miracu¬ 
lously as you retire from the canvas. They are all 
painted punctiliously as in pre-Victorian days. They have 
become a novelty— le dernier eri. And the New English 
Art Club, which justly prides itself on welcoming every 
school so long as the painting is good, hangs these new- 
old pictures in places of honour. So once more we are 
taught the old lessons that after last there coineth first, 
and that if we have patience old things become new. The 
economical man never throws away a silk hat. He puts 
it by carefully, knowing that when a few years shall have 
rolled, its shape will become fashionable again. 

The two painters who, in this respect, have impinged 
their personalities on the present exhibition are Mr. Orpen 
and Mr. Rothenstein. Mr. Orpen has already made 
himself a reputation in a small but eager circle. Elderly 
painters refer to him as “ that clever youngster.” His 
"Valuers” is frankly a story picture. lour shabby 
broker’s men have j ust entered a room to value a picture. 
The men have character, they are deftly drawn, and their 
figures show well against the agreeable surface of the wall. 
The picture is clever and promising, and would be quite 
in place in any exhibition in London. Mr. Rothenstein 
is even more daringly early Victorian, to the extent of 
denying us the consolation of atmosphere in his interior 
called " L’Amateur,” wherein the episodes of decoration 
and furniture are painted with pre-Raphaelite accuracy. 
The old gentleman who sits in a chair studying a print 
before the lire has clearly a partiality for given. The 
mantlepiece, the woodwork around the fireplace, the 
covers of his chair and book are all vivid green. It runs 
through the picture with the insistence of red bunting on 
a fete day. Here, too, the drawing is excellent. But the 
picture does nut please. Neither does the same painter's 
“ Tears ” give all the pleasure it should. The figure of the 
woman who rests, spent alter the first passion of grief, 
attracts ; but the glaring green sofa on winch she sits offers 
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no repose to the eye. The fatal reflection, fatal because it 
suggests that the colour is not equal to the drawing, rises to 
the Tips—“ How well these two pictures would come in black 
and white !” Can it be that Mr. Rotbenstein has disregarded, 
that blessed word values; that he lias been so engrossed 
in the orchestration as to neglect the harmony; that lie 
has flung himself on the part and let the whole take care of 
itself. The great Dutchmen have shown us tliat an interior 
containing homely and incongruous room and wall furni¬ 
ture, can be very beautiful. But they knew that it is light 
and atmosphere alone that can give pictorial immortality to 
common things; that no detail of a picture can stand by 
itself, but that each part must be as impalpably part of 
the whole as scent is of the flower, as water is when mixed 
with wine. 

But I need not invite the great Dutchmen to step down 
from their pedestals in order to testify. Cast your eye on 
Mr. W. W. Russell’s picture called “The Mirror.” Here, 
too, is a green couch ; but what a tender green it is, witli 
the lines of faint pink flowers, and how subservient the 
green and pink are to the colour scheme! And the tall 
mirror into which the girl is looking! Observe it closely. 
Can you call it a mirror ? It is no more than a piece of 
the wall in the picture, with a frame round it, and a 
suggestion of light where the reflection would fall. By 
itself it is neither a mirror nor a piece of the wall. But 
in value relation to the picture as a whole, as part of the 
general scheme, it is uncompromisingly a mirror, and 
beautiful. Turn now to the facing wall, and look at the 
staring vase in Mr. Rothenstein’s “ L’Amateur.” Cut it 
out and rest it against a chair. It is still uncompro¬ 
misingly a vase. Replace it in the picture, it is still a 
vase, but quite without value relation to the other parts of 
the picture. It is an episode among episodes, in a room 
where atmosphere is not. It is like a member of a football 
team playing for his own glory, not for the good of his 
side. Thus, diffidently, I have attempted to explain why 
Mr. Rothenstein’s pictures do not give me the pleasure 
they should. On the other hand, Mr. David Muirhead 
has made his homely interior, “ The Lost Piece of 
Silver,” entirely beautiful. The woman is plain, and her 
dress is dowdy; but the light from the candle that falls 
across the cloth, on her face, and the front of her frock, 
leaving the room itself in obscurity, brings everything 
into itself, and in right value relation to the whole scheme. 
There are no episodes in tills picture, and although the 
literary motive is not insisted upon, behind it lurks an 
idea, a symbolistic intention, that makes just the difference 
between a clever picture and a work of art. The eye hungers 
for right colour, for the finely observed degrees of light 
and shade that blend into a tone—in a word, for values. 
And, as Mr. George Moore has explained, the melody of the 
colour can only be harmonious when the orchestration of 
the values is scientifically accurate. I want to blot out 
the green from Mr. Rothenstein’s “ L’Amateur," but it is 
a delight to finger over the touch of green in the feather 
in the hat of Mr. Orpen’s “Portrait Study of a Lady,” 
playing its part tenderly but unflinchingly in the colour 
scheme of the portrait, and, moreover, beautiful in itself. 

There I leave the New English Art Club for the present 
with many good pictures unnoticed. The 129 works vary 
extraordinarily in intention and method. We may like or 
dislike individual pictures, but of the sincerity of its 
members there can be no doubt. And it is that which 
makes this the most interesting of the Spring exhibitions. 
It is the business of the critic to state his preferences, and, 
if possible, to give a reason for them. He keeps locked in 
his own breast the struggle for the mot juste, and he is 
but human if he feels a little envious of the ease with 
which artists themselves will shoot their criticism at a 
neighbour. Here are two instances: The margin of my 
catalogue was black with the notes I had made a bout a 
certain portrait at the New English Art Club, when an 
eminent painter came along. I asked him what he thought 


of the portrait. With head on one side and eyes half shut 
he looked at it for a long time, and said “Ripping!” 
The other instance happened on Show Sunday in the studio 
of a distinguishedanemberof the Royal Academy. Humbly 
and haltingly I had tried to say what I thought of the 
pictures and portraits that stood around the studio. I 
was still floundering when another distinguished painter 
advanced to make liisadieux. I paused to listen and learn. 
He grasped his host’s hand, waved largely round the room, 
and said, “Stunning! ” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Evolution of Civilisation. 

Paradox as it may seem, it is apparently true that primitive 
man is not further removed from the pithecanthropus than 
is civilised from primitive man. Without the unreflect¬ 
ing nature of the beast, primitive man is less naturally 
fitted than any of the great carnivora for obtaining his 
food easily, and hence his fife is, for the most part, spent 
in a struggle, the squalor and sordid ness of winch can 
hardly be believed. But even if he have the luck to find 
himself in one of the very few spots on the earth’s surface 
where vegetable food is both abundant and satisfying, 
he is a prey to evils which do not, so far as we can see, 
afflict the beasts. While his only pleasures are, like theirs, 
the gratification of his passions, and he is, like them, 
exposed to daily and hourly danger from bodily foes, he 
is besides tormented by the dread of the malignant spirits 
whom he believes to lurk in every bush and stone, of the 
nameless terrors of the dark, and of the malefices of 
human sorcerers. To such a lot the condition of the lowest 
of our wage-earners, though perhaps nearly as hopeless, 
must seem like Paradise; and yet it must have been by 
somo evolutionary process that the wretched savage that 
we know in, for instance, Oentral Africa passed into the 
civilised member of a European state. How this came 
about is, both in its importance and its difficulty of 
solution, one of the most interesting problems of modern 
science. 

As might be expected, the number of finks missing 
from this chain of evolution become more numerous the 
further we get away from our own times. That the 
whole civilization of Western Europe comes to us by way 
of the Roman Empire from Ancient Greece, no one now 
disputes, and I have had occasiou to show both here and 
elsewhere—see particularly the Acadeuy of 3rd December, 
1898—that that of Greece was in its turn derived by way 
of Egypt from Babylonia, where the possession of the 
wheat-plant and of the date-palm caused a high civiliza¬ 
tion to take root as early as 8000 b.o. But when we 
try to get beyond .this date all is chaos. The Babylonian 
civilization did not even claim to be indigenous, but was, 
according to an ancient legend, brought to a city on the 
Persian Gulf by mysterious beings half men and half fish, 
which probably means that it came in ships. But who this 
seafaring people may have been we have no means even of 
guessing, nor should we be much further forward if we had. 
The one thing clear about the story is that civilization 
is the product of city fife, and that neither science, art, 
letters, nor even any organized form of religion or politics 
can have sprung into being save in the greater security 
afforded by the herding together of men and women in 
defensible places. Never did Cowper’s Calvinism lead 
him further astray than when he gave voice to the foolish 
aphorism that “ God made the country ; man made the 
town.” Only in a town is that healthy competition 
and free exchange of ideas procurable to which we owe 
all the victories of civilization ; and even in our own times 
the number of towns in a nation’s territory gives a rough 
measure of the state of culture of its inhabitants. 
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It must be noticed, however, that this eminently 
“ protective ” habit of gathering together in towns is 
one that roan shares with several of the lower animals. 
Beavers, beee, and ants—none of them animals taking a 
very high place in the evolutionary scale—all live in towns, 
where the division of labour is as highly organised and 
some form of government is as plainly apparent as in any 
human community. But there is this difference between 
the communities.of man and those of the lower animals — 
that while those of man generally evolve into higher and 
more complex forms, those of his inferiors keep rigidly to 
the model on which they were originally founded. The 
organization of an ant-heap, with its stores of food, its 
troops of slaves and domestic animals, i^s lines of sentries 
and its alarm posts, seems to us a marvel of ingenuity, but 
it has never, so far as we know, altered one hair’s breadth 
since the first ant-hill was raised. The bees age after age 
are governed by the same laws, and are, so to speak, the 
same people to Maeterlinck that they were to Virgil; and the 
beaver continues to cut down trees, to make dams, and to 
raise lodges in exactly the same way now that he did at 
the beginning of the Quaternary Age. The lower animals 
plainly lack some impulse to progress in such matters that 
is present in man’s brain but not in theirs. 

This is of the more importance because it affects our 
view of the future even more than of the past. We have 
seen that, as regards the civilization of man, to the question 
whence ? we can return no answer; and it is plain that we 
are in the same plight if we change the word to whither ? 
For of the nature of the impulse which has sent man 
spinning down the groove of progress, we are as ignorant 
as ever we were, and no new discovery seems to throw any 
light on the subject. Were we living some .eighteen 
centuries ago, we might indeed assert with regard to it 
that, wherever it came from, it was at least continuous; 
for, so far as we can tell, the European was continuously 
progressing in civilization from the introduction of the 
Babylonian culture up to (say) the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
But thereafter, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Principles of 
Western Civilization comes to remind us, the march of 
progress, if not turned backwards, was at all events 
stayed for some fourteen centuries. We need not believe 
with Mr. Kidd—whose fallacies are sufficiently patent 
even without the masterly exposure of them by Dr. Beattie 
Crozier—that the character of our civilization was changed 
by the introduction of Christianity, but it is evident that 
its progress in every particular was stayed from some¬ 
where about the time of the philosophic emperor until 
the Revival of Learning or even the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks. It is by no means certain that with 
tins Christianity had anything to do, and it is quite 
possible that the incessant wars which attended the 
decline of the Roman Empire, by practically exterminating 
the only European races then fitted for civilization, may 
have been the predominant factor in the rase. But the 
fact remains that the progress of civilization was arrested, 
and the extreme rapidity with which it has resumed 
its march since seems to point to the cause being other 
than a racial one. In any case, we have no longer the 
right, in view of the Dark Ages, to say that the impulse 
to progress is a continuing force. 

Have we, then, any right to hope that the evolution of 
our civilization is still on the upward path, and that our 
descendants may find themselves as far superior to us in 
this respect as we flatter ourselves that we are to the 
Roman citizen of the time of Marcus ? On the material 
side, probably not; for although science will, for some 
time to come, continue to make discoveries that the men 
of the Greco-Roman world neither needed nor would have 
appreciated, we show no signs at present of producing 
masterpieces of art like those of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
or writings which will influence unborn generations as 
did those of Homer and Plato. But in the direction of 
social evolution the future seems, to me at least, to be full 


of hope. The altruistic impulse — to use a word which 
describes the phenomenon rather than accounts for it— 
which has led to the general recognition of the rights of 
the weak and feeble, has not yet lost its force, and even 
modern commercialism, unlovely as it is in many of its 
aspects, seems to acknowledge its power. It is quite true 
that public gifts are not always the outcome of a striving 
after righteousness, and a testator who gives away millions 
that he cannot take with him may be as much actuated 
by egoistic motives as the “pious founder” who 
avowedly put his property to the use that he thought 
might most benefit him in the next world. But, when all 
is said, gifts like those of Peabody, of Carnegie, and now 
of Rhodes, are a phenomenon to which there is, so far as I 
know, no parallel in history, and show the existence of a 
tendency of public opinion peculiar to our times. That 
those who have amassed vast wealth not by inheritance 
but by their own labour should recognize some moral right 
in the community to share in it seems to me to be a clear 
advance, and to show that what Mr. Kidd has called the 
“ irresponsible scramble for private gain ” has, like most 
human things, its fairer side. 

1 F. Leqoe. 


Correspondence. 

Hypnotism in Fiction. 

Sib, —Having given some attention to the subject of 
Hypnotism, I read Mr. Legge’s admirable article in the 
current issue with much interest. Some such disquisition 
was sadly needed, for, while wishing on behalf of the 
general reader that he could have found space to indicate 
the differences which exist both in theory and method 
between the Salpetriere and Nancy schools of hypnotism, 
I can fully endorse his statements respecting the crass 
ignorance shown by most writers of fiction in dealing with 
the subject. 

As a matter of fact, in all but one of the tales with 
which I am acquainted and in which hypnotism is 
mentioned, the most absurd ideas are ventilated in regard 
to the modus operandi usually employed in inducing the 
hypnotic state, and to the scope of the power of the operator ; 
though, as Mr. Legge points out, an operator is not really 
necessary, a common revolving lark-trap, such as is used 
in France, being quite sufficient in the majority of cases to 
produce the initial stupor which generally leads to the 
lethargic, and thence to the cataleptic, state. 

The single exception I refer to is a novel, which Mr. 
Legge may not have seen, called The Mandate, by T. Baron 
Russell. The Itook in question is not essentially a 
“ hypnotic ” novel, but it deals with most of the phases of 
hypnotism, and I noted with pleasure that the author made 
none of those silly mistakes which are largely responsible 
for the popular misconceptions on the subject. He treated 
the matter in a common-sense, reasonable way ; and although 
perhaps he goes a little beyond the boundary of scientific 
probability, if one may use the phrase, in the implied cause 
of the death of one of the principal characters, the idea is 
conveyed to the reader so adroitly that it is in itself an 
object lesson in the power of “ suggestion ” so aptly alluded 
to by Mr. Legge.—Yours, Ac. Arthur 1. Durrant. 

Velasquez. 

Sir, —Mr. Anderson’s remonstrance is unnecessary. I 
knew quite well the high place Ruskin gave to Velasquez, 
and in using the words objected to I meant simply that 
Ruskin’s demon possessed his readers so completely that 
they must see the things lie saw and be dominated by his 
spirit. And the world Ruskin created revolved round 
Dante and all that Dante saw of Greek art at its growing 
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point, and the nineteenth-century Renascence interpreted 
partially by Turner and Wordsworth. 

But Mr. Anderson would confute me by “ texts ” ; be it 
so, and let him go through Ruskin’s thirty or forty volumes, 
and count up every word praising or analysing Velasquez’s 
art, and he will be surprised at the fact—not in the least 
surprising to those who have lieen caught up by lluskiu’s 
passionate utterance—how very short measure “ one of 
the exemplary six ” receives. 

The truth being that, although Ruskin honoured 
Velasquez, he was not impassionated by him, and con¬ 
sequently, thanks to Ruskin’s magic, many names far 
below the first six awake in us love and reverence. 

My remark comes to this, then, that all artists create in 
their disciples a warp, a bias—set their thoughts in a 
definite direction as a loadstone does a heap of iron filings— 
and so long as the disciple is under this influence he is 
repelled by all other influences. This attraction and 
repulsion is, generally speaking, quite independent of the 
master’s thought, and it is the function of criticism to 
distinguish between these gifts of the spirit.' 

If 1 had said, for example, that Dante’s influence was 
inimical to Homer’s, would Mr. Anderson confute me by 
a quotation from Dante, who places Homer even higher 
than Ruskin placed Velasquez ? 

“ Siam con quel Greco 
Che le Muse lattar piu ch’altro mai.” 

(We are with that Greek whom 
more thin any othjr the Muses nourishe 1.) 

Youn Reviewer. 


Browning’s Footman Ancestor. 

Sir, —Of Browning’s four known progenitors the one that 
takes my fancy most is the first, Robert, the footman and 
butler to Sir John Bankes, of (Jorfe Castle. He died on 
November 25th, 174(5; and to his eldest son, Thomas, on 
October 29th, 1760, was granted a lease for life of the little 
inn in the little hamlet of East Woodyates, and parish of 
Pentridge, nine miles south-west of Salisbury, on the road 
to Exeter. Ilis eldest son, Robert, got into the Bank of 
England—-no doubt by the influence of his landlord, 
Lord Shaftesbury—did fairly well there, and placed his only 
son by his first wife, the poet's father, in the bank too. 

The village publican does not appeal to me. 1 put down 
to the first bank clerk the purchase from an heraldic seal- 
engraver for a couple of guineas—the advertised charge in 
former days—of that charm coat-of-anns which was after¬ 
wards flaunted so largely on his descendant’s gondoliers' 
arms in Venice. And the second bank clerk’s scrape with 
Cockburn’s discarded mistress prevents one from having 
much sympathy with him. But the first ancestor, the 
footman and butler of Sir John Bankes, 1 picture as one 
of those “ faithful servants ” whom Mr. Arthur J. Munby 
pictures and praises so highly in his interesting volume of 
1891, a class to which almost every family in the realm has 
owed, and owes, so much of its comfort and content—a class 
which has given us Charles Lamb, and no doubt many 
another honoured name. At any rate, the first-known 
founder of the poet Robert Browning’s family was the 
butler and footman of Sir John Bankes, as I proved in my 
piper on “ Robert Browning’s Ancestors ” in Part Nil. of 
the Browning Society's Papers, 1890, p. 26-45, putting a 
summary of their succession on p. 14 and the full pedigree 
on p. 45. 

This being the case, I was surprised on taking upvol. 1. 
of the Dictionary of National Biography: Supplement, 
vol. I., the other day, to find my favourite Browning 
ancestor, the footman, burked by Mr. Edmund Gosse in 
the following paragraph :— 

The stock has been traced no further back than to the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when the poet’s 


maternal great-grandfather owned the Woodgates Inn in 
the parish of Partridge in Dorset. 

Against this deliberate suppression of the real founder 
of the family, the footman-butler, who was the father of 
the above-named owner, that is, lessee of Woodyates Inn, 
I protest, as well as against the misleading entry in 
Mr. Gosse’s list of authorities :— 

The Browning Society’s Papers, 1881-4, edited by 
Dr. F. J. F urn i vail, contain certain data of a biographical 
kind, 

when the real additional entry needed to help readers 
revive the butler burked by Mr. Gosse were:— 

The Browning Society's Papers, Part XII., 1890, p. 2G-45, 
contains the only authentic details of the early Browning 
family. 

From this source alone could Mr. Gosse have got the 
before-named inn-lessee. 

The facts of the case were well known at the Dictionary 
office; the late George Smith had his little joke about 
them with a friend of mine, and the suppression of the 
worthy footman should not have been allowed. For if 
this kind of thing is connived at in one case, for the sake 
of the contemptible vanity of successors, readers cannot 
help asking in how many other cases it has gone on, and 
unjust suspicion will be aroused. 

That Mr. Gosse makes Penntridge parish “Partridge” 
and Woodyates Inn “Woodgates” will not surprise any 
readers of Mr. Ohurtou Collins's reviews of him. The 
many other mistakes in his article will be set right by 
Professor Hall Griffin in his forthcoming Life of Browning, 
at which he has been working with rare devotion for 
many years. It will interest Browning students to know 
that the poet’s relation to the Browning Society was closer 
than is stated by Mr. Gosse. Its Papers contain several 
passages from his pen, though not with his name, 
explaining difficulties and allusions which members or 
correspondents sent or put to me, and to which Browning 
wrote me answers, with leave to print them, but not to 
mention him. 

One other point I should notice. Mr. Gosse says:— 

A claim has been made for the authorship by Browning 
of John Forster’s Life of Strafford, originally published 
in 18, : JG; and this book was rashly reprinted by the 
Browning Society in 1892 as Robert Browning's Prose 
Life of Strafford .... It is possible that Forster 
may have received some help from Browning in the 
preparation of the book, but it was certainly written by 
Forster. 

The innocent reader would not gather from this that 
the above claim was deliberately made on three separate 
occasions to me by Browning himself (I think he meant 
me to act on it); that he made the same claim in writing 
to another friend ; and that the best judge then in 
England, Professor S. Rawson Gardiner, saw the writing, 
and declared his belief that the book was substantially 
Browning’s. In consequence of this, we reprinted the 
book as Browning’s, stating the facts, so that every reader 
could judge for himself, and getting an Introduction for 
it from Professor Firth, who, if not Gardiner's equal, was 
second only to him. Had we known that Mr. Gosse 
thought and said that the book “ w r as certainly Brown¬ 
ings,’’ we should have said “ Oh, indeed ! ” and reprinted 
it all the same. 

Dodslev, the poetaster, dramatist, and publisher, was 
once a footman. Can any reader of this letter give me 
instances of persons of note, besides Charles Limb and 
Robert Browning, who were descended from household 
servants ? Will anyone subscribe to put up a brass to 
tlie footman founder of the Browning family in Pentridge 
Church ? 

J, fcit. George’s Square, X.W. F. J. Furnivall. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “ The Times" 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. par copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
The limes" at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in thi United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 10. 

Published with “The Times" of March ai. 

LIT BRA TORR : 

Thk civilization ok I.ahhhtkr. 

THE STOIIY OK T-K KII KOI VAT K. 

IMMOKT l,S AT \VO K. 

Thk Jew in Medieval England. 

Five .-tca <t princesses. 

The Romans in Africa. 

The -kaniard in tub South Seas. 

The Mktnkll Hunt. 

vEtna-Master ixokrs—The “Connoisseur." 

FICTION : 

Monsieur Martin. 

Tug Victors. 

Kate Bonnet. 

out ok the Cypress Swamp. 

correspondence : 

Bacon Siiakespk re [Sir Edward Mai.et], 

German and English Pibli.-hkrs. 

DRAMA: 

The Temperament ok te* Actress. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. n. 

Published with "The Times” of March a8. 

LITERATURE : 

English Romanticism. 

The Foundations ok American Foreign Policy. 

Climatk and History. 

Theodore Hook. 

a German Duchess and Her Court. 

The Credentials ok Ohristianut. 

The Works ok general pitt-Rivers. 

Finland and Russia. 

Mr. Bliss Carman s Poems -Shooting -Dyer's Modern Burope— 
The Oriental Club -The “Chokphohi." 

FI' TIOX : 

Dbsidkrio-A Lord ok the Soil—Lost Property 

ART: 

The Domain ok Art. 

DRAMA: 

Players as Playwrights. 

MUSIC: 

ANGLICAN OnURCH MUSIC. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. ij. 


of April 4. 


Published with “The Times’ 

LITERATURE: 

dr. Johnson and thk Bookskllsus. 

AUl’OlllOGKAPH. OP SIR WALTER Besant 
The Portuguese in south Africa. 

Le Markciial Sky. 

Goldsmith's “Traveller.” 

History ok Scotland. 

The Soots in Germany. 

The Fight with France for North America. 

Grf.bk Coins. 

The ancestor- Political Parody—Head hunters. Black, White 
and* brown china and the Powers—The commonwealth ok 
Australia. 

FICTION : 

A Book op Stories—In the Shadow op the Purple —a WElsii 
Witch a Damsel or Two- The story ok Terksa-Thk Labyrinth 
—The Dead Ingle by. 

POEM : 

0XONIEN8I8 OXONIBXSI. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

Cromwell’s Dust. 

Roman Africa. 

80IENGK : 

Mosquitoes and Disease. 

Books on Psychology. 

DRAMA: 

A “Shakespeare Memorial” in London. 

MU-IC: 

Music at the oratory in Holy Week. 

The English Musical Renaissance. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

To the Publisher, “ Thf. Times,” Priuting House Square. 

Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “The Times” 
for I'riday with I.itera y Supplement during One Quarter.- 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOOKS 

From Mr. fiRAHT RICHA RDS’S LIST 

THE EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 

W. K. MEN ley. Forty parts. With portra ts. Six 
hundred and forty copies only for England. The book 
will be sold only in complete sets. Less than half toe 
Edition remains unsold. F’cap folio. 5s. net per part. 

LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By George ASTON, author of “Mrs. Delany,” 

With illustrations in photogravure. Ltrge crown 8vo. 
Cloth gilt. 10s. Oil. 

THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. By the Kev. Percy 
Dearmer. (New and Revised Edition.) Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. Cloth gill. (is. net, 

MUSIC IN THE XIXth CENTURY SERIES. 

I. English Music In the XIXth Century. By J. a. 

Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. Small crown 8vo. 
Clotn. 5s. net. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. By Arthur Machen, author of “ The 
Great Got Fail,” &c. Imperial 16mo. Cloth. 5-1. net. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT. By r. W. H. Ckobland. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 5s. 

A DISSERTATION ON SECOND FIDDLES. By Vincent 
O'Sullivan. Impeiial ttimo. uloih. 5s. 

THE UNIVERSITY SONG BOOK. Imperial 8vo. Cloth. 
Is. tid. net. 

THE PLAYS OF MOLIERE. A new translation by A. R. 
Waller, together witn the French text on opposite 
pages. Small Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 3s. (id. net per vol. 
Voi. 1 . containing “ Tartuffe,” “Don Juan,” and 
“L’Amour Medeein.” With portrait in photogravure. 
MEDITATIONS AND VOWS. By Bishop Hall. Edited 
by Charles Sayle. F’cap 8vo. Parchment or Cloth. 
3s. 6 1. net. 

A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by 
Edward Verrall Lucas. New edition. Sma-1 Crown 
8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE NEW GUIDES. F’cap Svo. 
with map. 2s. net each. 

I. WEST CORNWALL. III. 

II. THE THAMES VALLEY. IV. 

MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION. 

(ActingEdu.) Illus. Cr. Svo. Papercovere. 

POETRY. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS and other Poems. By Nora 
CHESS'in, Author of “ Bongs of the Morning,” kc. F’cap 
Svo. Cloth, os. net. 

MARINA: A Dramatic Romance ; being the Shake¬ 
spearian portion of “ Pericles.” Edited by s. 

W ellwood. Crown Svo. 3g. net. 

FICTION. 

THE ONE BEFORE. Hy Barry Pain. With eighty illus¬ 
trations by Tom Browne. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. tid. 
THE WEIRD 0’ IT. By M. P. Shiel, author of “ The 
Lord of the Sea,” &e. Crown Svo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 

THE REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LEO 
TOLSTOY. Edited by Aylmer Maude. 

II. Resurrection. Translated by Louise Maude. 
With illustrations by Pasternak. Large Crown Svo. 
Cloth gilt. 6s. 

SELECT NOVELS SERIES. 

I. No. 5, John Street. By Richard Whiteing. New 
edition. (Entuely re-set.) With an Introduction by 
the Author. Small Ciowu Svo. Cl itb. 3s. 6d. 

THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. Pott Svo. Leather, gilt. 2s. 
net each. Cloth, Is. net each. 

THK PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
ENGLISH SONGS AND BAL¬ 
LADS. Selected by T. W. H. 
Cropland. „ 


Cloth, rounded corners, 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

JERSEY. 

By G. Bernard Shaw. 

Is. 6d. net. 


JANE EYRE. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. 

THE POEMS OF T ENNYSON, 
1830-1858. 

THE VICAR OF WAKE¬ 
FIELD. 

HAZUTT’S TABLE TALK. 
EMERSON S ESSAYS. 

KEAT S POEMS. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
WITHERING HEIGHTS. 
DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES. 


SHIRLEY. 

HAZLITT’S WORKS. II. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
POPE’S HOMER S ILIAD. 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 
POE’S TALES. 

WHIi E’S SELBORNE. 

DE QUINCEY’S OPIUM 
EATER, etc. 

SARTOR KESARTUS. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Spare,W.C. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 133 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best original 
rendering into English verse of Victor Hugo’s “ Inscription for a 
Crucifix ”:— 

Vous qui pleurez, venez k ce Dieu, car il pleure. 

Vous qui souffrez, venez k lui, car il gu^rit. 

Vous qui tremblez, venez it lui, car il sourit. 

Vous qui passez, venez k lui, car il demeure. 

We have to thank no fewer than 114 readers for engaging in this 
competition. The work of judging has been corres|iondingly difficult, 
especially as the great majority of the renderings before us have, 
neee-sarily, differed only in fine points. We award the prize to 
Mr. W. M. L. Hutchinson, River House, Dpper Mall, Hammersmith, 
for the following 

Come, mourners, to this God, for He weeps too. 

Come un'o Him, ye suffering, for He cures. 

Come, tremblers, for He smiles to welcome you. 

Come, ye that pass away, for He endures. 

A few other renderings follow :— 

Ve weeping, seek this God; He too has tears, 

And ye who suffer, come, for He can cure, 

Ye fearful, for He smiles away your fears, 

Come, ye who pass, to Him, Who doth endure. 

[J. S. F., Acton.] 

Come to this God, ye mourners; He has tears. 

Come to Him, ye who suffer; for He cures. 

Ye anxious, come; His smile will soothe your fears. 

Come to Him, ye who perish; He endures. 

[P. C. P., Bromley.] 

All ye that weep, on a God who weeps, may gaze. 

All ye that suffer, come to Him ; He curea 
All ye that tremble, come ; His smile assures. 

All ye that pass and perish, come; He stays. 

J [R. F. McC., Whitby.] 

Come, mourners, to this God, who mourneth ever. 

Come, wounded hearts, and find in Him your balm. 

Come, trembling souls, and in His smile be calm. 

Come, all that pass Him by : He passeth never. 

[M. A. W., London.] 


Competition No. 133 (New Series). 

A student of Cowper, on our staff, has long grieved that the poet 
forgot to give John Gilpin’s horse a name, which should have 
resounded in the Equine Valhalla with those of Bucephalus. 
Rozinante, and Copenhagen. It is proposed to remedy this forth¬ 
with. We ask, therefore, for two supplementary stanzas to Cowper’s 
ballad, suitable to be inserted in the space marked by asterisks 
below * 

So “Fair and softly,” John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So Btooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might.. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 
***** 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The two supplementary stanzas should supply the name of Gilpin’s 
steed, and as much of his biography as can Ire compassed. The usual 
prize of One Guinea will be awarded. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43 Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 16 April, 1903. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
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or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be wrilten on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THBOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Ingram (A. P. Wlnnington), Under the Dome.(Wells Gardner) S/6 

Margoliouth (Prof.), Religions of Bible Lands ... .(Hodder and 8toughton) net 1/0 

Beeching (Rev. H. 0.), Religio Laici .(Smith Elder) 6/0 

Gamier (Colonel J.), The Ten Tribes From the Captivity until now (Banks) 3/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Wyman (The late Francis), Butterflies in Amber.(Ward Lock) 5/0 

Pearce (Alfred EL), Jocund Jingles .(Heywood) 2/6 

Wilton (Richard), Lyra Pastoralls.(Methaen) 2/6 

Wright (W. J. Payling), Dante and the Divine Comedy.(Lane) net 3/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lennox (Cuthberto), James Chalmers of New Guinea.(Melrose) net 2/6 

Einstein (Lewis), The Italian Renaissance in England .(Macmillan) #1.50 

Dalton (Charles), edited and annotated by, English Army Lists and Commission 

Registers, 1661-1714. Vol.V.(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 25/0 

“ Veritas." The German Empire of To-Day.(Longmans) net 6/0 

Sherren (Wilkinson), The Wessex of Romance .(Chapman 6: Hall) 6,0 

Abbot (J. H. M ). Tommy Cornstalk .(Longmans) net 6/0 

Reid (Wemvss), William Black, Novelist.(Cassell) net lu/6 

Paston (George). Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century.(Richards) H'/6 

Jeremias (Alfred), The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell ... .(Nntt) 1/0 

Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen. Part HI.(Hutchinson) net /7 

Parliament, Past and Present. Part IV.( « ) Bet Ij 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carpenter (Edward), edited by, Iolatis : An Anthology of Friendship 

(Sonnenschcin) 

Author of “The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth,” The Grandmother’s 

Advice to Elizabeth.(Unwin) 2/0 cloth, 1/0 paper 

Ellacombc (Rev. Henry N.). In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere (Lane) net 6/0 

Living Animals of the World. Part XIX.(Hutchinson) Het /7 

JUVENILE. 

Whcler (Doris L.). The Treasure of the Castle .(Richards) 3/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Davidson (John), Self-Educator Series : Arithmetic and Algebra 

(Hodder <fc Stoughton) 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Scott (Sir Walter),The Edinburgh Waverle.v : Kenilworth. 2 Vols.....(Jack) 

Smyth (William Woods), Divine Dual Government .(Horace Marshall) 

Moliere (J. B. Pogueliu), Le Misanthro.H;.. .... .(Dent) net 

Meredith (George), The Adventures of Harry Richmond.(Constable) net 

„ „ Rhoda Fleming .( »* ) net 

„ One of our Conquerors.( ♦. ) net 

„ „ Yitroria.( »» ) net 

„ „ The Amazing Marriage ..n ) net 

„ Lord Orrnont and his Auiinta.( *s ) net 

Vaux (J. Edward). Church Folk Lore ..(Skefflngton) 

Smith (George Adam). The Life of Henry Drummond. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
L«u*e (Morton), dined by, The Woiks m Shakespeare : The Tempest 

(Methuen) 

Ross (Ronald). Malarial Fever...(Longmans) 

Pluniptre (the late E. H.), translated by, Sophocles. Tragedies and I ragmenta. 

2 ..... net 

The Century Bible : Tlnssaloni^ns and Galatians. 

Arcuaeoh'gia Aeliana. Vol. XXIV., Part I. .... .. ..(Reid) 


6/0 

1/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

6/0 

3/6 


5/0 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper's, Lippincoti’s, Geographical Journal, Idler, American Antiquarian, 
County Monthly, Current Literature, Era, Artist, Connoisseur, Country, 
Lady’s Magazine. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

ESUMED AND CLASSIFIED CATALODUE. 

(Over 50.) pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 

All the Principal Works in Circulation af the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Oomprehennive Guide to Notable Publication* in 
most Branrbe* of Literature, 

Book* of Permanent littered on Political and Social Topics, 
the Akmy, Navy, arts, Science. Thbolooy, Philosophy. 
Sport, History, Biooraphy, ant Fiction. 

Price le. 6d. 

Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

Price le. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brumpton Road, S.W.; 48, queen Victoria Street, B.C. London. 
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“ICbe dimes’’ 


NOW READY. 

BENJAMIN SWIFT’S LATEST NOVEL. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of "The Times" 
containing them may b) ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
The limes" at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 11. 


Published with “The Times” 

UTBRATORE : 

English Romanticism. 


of March >8. 


The Foundations op American foreign Policy. 

Climate and History. 

Theodore Hook. 

a German Duchess and Her Court. 

The Credentials op Christianity. 

The Works op General Pitt-hivkrs. 

Finland and Russia. 

Mr. Bliss Carman's Poems-Shootinq-Dyer's Modern 
The Oriental Club—The “lhokphohi." 

FICTION: 

Desiderio-A Lord op the Soil—Lost Property. 

ART: 

The Domain op Art. 

DRAMA: 

Players as Playwrights. 

MCSiC : 


Anglican OnuRCH Music. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
CHESS. 


Ei hope - 


CONTENTS of No. ia. 

LITERATURE: PabUah * w, ‘ h “ Tbo T,m «” »' A » ril <• 

Dr. Johnson and the Booksellers. 

Autobiography op Sir Walter besant. 

The Portuguese in South Africa. 

Lk MarRchal Net. 

Goldsmith's •• Traveller.” 

History op Scotland. 

The soots in Germany. 

The Fight with France for North America. 

Greek Coins. 

The ancestor Political Parody—Head hunters, Black, White, 
and Brown -China and the Powers—The commonwealth op 
Australia. 

FICTION: 

A Book op Stories—In the shadow op the Purple-a Welsh 
Witoh— A Damsel or Two- The Story op Teresa—The Labyrinth 
—The Dead Inoleby. 

POEM: 

OZONIENSIS OXONIENSI. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

Cromwell's Dust. 

ROMAN AFRICA. 

SCIENCE: 

Mosquitoes and Disease. 

Books on Psychology. 

DRAMA: 

A “Shakespeare Memorial" in London. 

MUSIC: 

Music at the oratory in Hoi.y Week. 

The Bnolish Musical Renaissance. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 13. 

Published with "The Times” of April 11. 

LITERATURE : 

Plots and Plotters. 

General Alger's apologia. 

Madame de moiteville's Memoirs. 

Miss Lawless's Poems. 

Tbe Politics op Aristotle. 

James Russell Lowei.l. 

The Moors. 

A ride in Morocco. 

The Pension Book op Gray's Inn. 

Two Books on Russun History-Godly Union and Ooncord- 
England and the Holy See Letters op the Young Pretender 
—Florentine Villas—L’allemagne, la France, kt la question 
d'autriche. 

FICTION : 

The Hound op the Basksrvili.es. 

A Girl op tub Multitude. 

THE KNIGHTS OP THE CROSS. 

Mistress Barbara Ounlipfe. 

The Dahk o' the Moon. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

“A Prospect op Society.” 

MUSIC: 

Theatre-Music. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

OHKSS. 

To the Publisher, “The Times,” Printing House Square. 

Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “ The Times" 
for Friday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 
Name _ 


Addrexx 


6s. LUDUS AMORIS. 6s. 

“The extraordinary and fetterless vigour of Mr. Benjamin Swift’s style takes us 
through ‘Ludus Amoris’ faster than such a story ought to be read. . . . Sport, love, 
and crime are fused by nuBterly Imagination into a flue, rough casting. Mr. Swilt 
has d uie nothing so vital before.”—YORKSHIRE Post. 

“Th e novel is certainly interesting and unusual.’’—S aturday Review. 

“Mr. Swift has at last written a novel which, during the c ming s*a?o ■, shoul 1 
be very much * asked for.’”—SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

LUDUS AMORIS. 

By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 


Two Forthcoming Works by Popular .Writers, 6s. each. 

flODFREf MERIVAIE. Bv H. B. Marriott Watson. 

FLAXIU8. Leaves from the Life of an Immortal. 

By Charles Godfrey Leland. (Hans Breitin mu.) 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. WATKINSON. 

Ihy.l Hvo, 2l. Sd. Annual Subteriptio i, P,., pat fret. 

NEW SERIES. No. 14. For APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 

I. P'ofeasor Max Muller's Theory of the Divine Predloate. By 

Professor Jam ks Orr, D.D. 

II. The Puritan’s Wife. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 

III. The Antiquity of Man In Great Britain. By D. Gath Wuitlkv. 

IV. The Renaissanoe of Calvinism. A Reply. By Professor Joseph 

Auar Beet, D.D. A Rejoinder. By Frbdekic Platt, m.a., B.D 
V. The Present Condition of Jndalam In England. By Alex 
H. Japp, LLD, F.R.S.K. 

VI. What Is Moral Utility? By Chrisiopher c. Dove. 

VII. The Challenge of Anthropology. By James Hope Moulion 
M a., D. Lit. 

VIII. Christianity in India. By Henry Gclliford. 

IX. Five Types of Renaissance. By John Telford, B.a 
X. The World of Books. 


London : CHARLES H. KBLLY, 2, Castle St., E.C., and 26, Paternoster Row, E.O. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 

THB LAND OF OUU QUEEN. 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By Margaret Thomas, Author of “ A Scamp.-r Thro* Spain and Tangier,” 
‘ Two Years in Palestine a-d Syria.” 

13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6d. net. 
liookman .—“ Not to be missed by intending visitors to Den nark.” 

(iraphic Should be carefully read by any prospective visitor to Denmark. . . 
illu 1 rated with good photographs.” 

Fall Mall (laielt .—“ We can reoointQOHJ Miss Thomas’s * Denmark.’ ” 

THE RUN OF THE 8EA8ON. 

Drawn and Written by FINCH Mason. Ob. 4to. Price6d.net. 
Scotsman.—" Plenty of illustrations .... will be thoroughly enjoyed.” 

LONDON IN SHADOW. 

By Bart Kennedy. Crown tlvo. rrice 3, (W. 

AMANQ THE HEATHER. 

By Maurice Noel. (Trehernes Shilling Sporting Series.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price It. net. 

THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT. 

By Richard Marsh. Crown Svo. Price 3.t. 6<t. 

NEW SEX BHXXXXNO NOVELS. 

THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. 

By Mrs. J. A. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 

A PASSION FOR GOLD. 

By J. BYERS Maxwell. Crown 8va 

THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 

By DanXK May. Crown Svo. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By Jajs'K AUsten. (Treherue's Coronation Series.) Id. 8 f. net, cloth gilt : 
lid net, leather. 

A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C 


NOW READ IT. Dedicated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 

A LFRED THE GREAT (a Drama). 

THE BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS. 

By FLORENCE G. AttknborouQH. A charming Gift Book. Price 3,. 6d. 

A LFRED THE GREAT (a Drama). 

THIS BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS. 

By FLORENCE G. ATTKNDOUOJGH. Dedicated by pcrmi«s : on tnSir Henry Irving. 
London : W. REEVES, 83, Charing Cross Koad. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ ACADEMY.’* 

May be ob.ained, singly, at 2d. each, or in complete seta lor 3a. 6d., on 
application to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

For Aant'S, s** Issu<• of bthiiist. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS: An Essay on the Development of Libraries and their Fittings from the Earliest 
Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARE, M.A.. F.3.A., Registrar of the University of Cambridge, 

targe royal 8vo. buckram, with 156 Illustrations (including 43 Full-page Plates). 18s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 

Times.—“A book which will delight the heart of all haunters of ancient libraries and of all librarians of an antiquarian turn.” 
Athene om.—“ Mr. J. W. Clark’s modestly named essay on 1 The Care of Books ’ is no hasty compilation of the kind which is how 

only too common.In this generously illustrated volume we have the ripe fruits of the labour of many years.” 

Pilot.—“L ikely to remain for many years the standard work on the mediasval libraries of Europe, with special referenoe to those 
of our own country.” 

ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE (1492—1899). By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dsmy 8vo, It. 6 d. net. 

Athen.®um.—“T his compilation is undeniably useful, and affords evidence of extraonlinary width of reading and industry on the 
part of its compiler.The bibliography will be useful .... the book will be indispensable in a library.” 

LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Classical 

Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10 1 . net. 

Bookman.—“ An unusually attractive book. The author with much skill and charm sets before us a picture of a period remarkably 
little known, even to students." 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY DURING THE SIXTEENTH. 

SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By 8ir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P., M.D., Sec.R.S., Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 9a. 

Spectator.—“ We can recommend this admirable and suggestive book with confidence to all, laymen or doctors, who wish to trace the 
gradual growth of man’s knowledge of the physical basis of his life.” 

8TATE INTERVENTION IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. A Short History from Early Times down to 
1833. By J. E. G. de MONTMORENCY, B.A., LL.B., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo., 5a. net. 

CHAPTER8 ON ENGLISH METRE. By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised an 1 Enlarged. Demy 8vo., 7a. 6 d. net. 

ENGLISH LAW AND THE RENAISSANCE (the Rede Lecture for 1901). With some Notes. By 

F W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2a. 6 d. ; paper, la. 6d. 

English Historical Review .—“ Short though the volume be, it is full of good matter: and by no means the least of its merits is that it is 
expressed in a lively and incisive style, nor is the quality of 1 airy fancy,’ so essential to a good historian, absent from its pages.” 

CROMWELL ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, together with Four Essays on International matters. By 

F. W. PAYN. Demy 8vo„ 2a. 6 d. net. 

Bookman.—“ A collection of able essays on international affairs, putting facts plainly, stimulating thought, and oounse ling alcrtnew. They 
should be widely read.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—“ The book is refreshing and stimulative, and no one can read and ponder it without benefit to himself." 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. With Introduction' and Notes by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Master of Selwyn 

College, Cambridge ; Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6a. net. 

The edition ot the Psilms prepared by Professor Kirkpatrick for the Cambridge Bible for Schools having been completed and published in 
three volumes, the whole work is now also publi-hed in a single volume. The page is larger than in the separate volumes, and, a thinner paper 
being used, it is thought that this edition will be found convenient in size and that many readers will prefer it to the separate volumes. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in the University 

of Edinburgh. 

NOW READY. VOLUME II. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) 

History and Palaeography in the University of Edinburgh. 

Vol. I.—TO THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6 1 . 

Vol. II.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART TO THE REVOLUTION of 1689. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps and Plan, 6*. 
Vol. III.—(Completing the Work.) In theprett. 

ATHEN-ffiUM (on Volume Dr. Hume Brown has been hitherto known as the biographer of Knox and Buchanan ; henceforth it should 

be as the historian of Scotland. . . . Every page evinces deep research and wide erudition. ... It is a most inestimable boon to posa.ss 

at last a history of Scotland brief, but connected, lucid, learned, and accurate.” 

Times (on Volume II.).—“ Probably no other writer on Scottish history could have written a book so good in limits so narrow. Professor 
Hume Brown is always scientific alike in manner and in method, and he can condense the re-ults of weeks of patient work into fine, clear, and 
lucid lines.” 

PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. New Volume Now Ready. 

MACBETH. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 1*. 6 d. 

Guardian.—“ Undoubtedly the best school edition extant of this particular play, and possibly the best that has ever been produced of any 
play of Shakespeare’s. We will, moreover, go further and add that it is a mine of wealth for all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be their 
object in studying him.” 


London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Pues9 Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Literary Week. 

The end of the great task of writing the Life of 
Gladstone, and of examining the library of documents and 
letters, to which Mr. John Morley has devoted some years 
of* his life, is in sight. It is hoped that the three volumes, 
which have been found necessary in order to include all 
the material, will be published next autumn. 


weakened diabetic constitution,” may be summarised thus. 
His brilliant chroniquea made the Figaro famous; he 
founded Le Nain Jaune and Satanj he wrote L'Art de 
Rendre lesjf'emmes Fidelea ; his skill with the rapier was 
almost unrivalled; he wounded a “terrible adversary,” 
Paul de Cassagnac, in the breast; he was for a time one 
of the fiery spirits of the Boulangist movement, and—he 
married Miss Irene Perkins, daughter of the well-known 
brewer. 


To the North American Review, Mark Twain contributes 
one of his humorous, sensible articles on the question, 
“ Does the Pace of Man Love a Lord?” The answer is 
contained in the last paragraph: “,AB the human race 
loves a lord—that is, it loves to look upon or be noticed by 
the possessor of Power or Conspicuousness; and sometimes 
animals, born to better things and higher ideals, descend 
to man’s level in this matter. In the Jardin des Plantes 
I have seen a cat that was so vain of being the personal 
friend of an elephant that I was ashamed of her.” 


The Teatament of an Empire Builder is the third poem 
in the series of Testaments, which Mr. John Davidson is 
publishing. The poem is preceded by a prose parable 
in which Mr. Davidson appeals against recent personal 
attacks upon himself. 


“ Dealing with a subject which has never before been 
treated in fiction, and intimately touching on certain topics 
which have been for some time uppermost in the minds of 
many people.” In this guarded manner (the title is with¬ 
held), Miss Marie Corelli’s publishers inform us of the 
approach of her new romance. 


The official life of Lord Beaconsfield has not yet, we 
believe, been assigned to any writer. Lord Rowton, with 
whom the matter rests, still delays. Meanwhile, an offer 
has lately been made to a well-known journalist and 
student of Lord Beaconsfield’s works and career to write a 
popular life. 

Before the close of the month Mr. Herbert Spencer 
proposes to issue a new volume entitled Facta and 
Comments. It will make a volume of 200 pages. 


Me. John Bdohan’s new volume, The Watcher by the 
Threshold and Other Tales-, has a dedication to a friend 
written “ at sea ” when the author was on his way to take 
up his appointment as one of Lord Milner’s secretaries. 
The last clause of the dedication runs, “ Meantime, to you, 
who have chosen the better part, I wish many bright days 
by hill and lock in the summers to come.’ 1 We trust that 
this note of regret was but due to the “ at sea ” where it 
was written. 

The career of M. Aurelien Scholl, the witty French 
writer who died, according to the Chronicle, from “ the 
blundering operation of a corn-cutter acting upon a 


Du. Robertson Niooll concludes his interesting intro¬ 
duction to Jane Eyre, the first volume iu Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton’s intended complete edition of Charlotte 
Bronte’s works, with the following remarks:—“ Very few 
can compare with Charlotte Bronte in the art of expres¬ 
sion, but she owns no master. She is one great example 
of the truth that style is not the result of reading, but 
of thinking. As Hr. Morley has said : ‘ It is not the 
assiduous cultivation of style as such, but the cultivation 
of the intellect and feeling which produces good writing. 
Style conies of brooding over ideas, not over words.’ Rot 
that she neglected words. She constantly studied their 
effect—chose and rejected them after much consideration. 
But her main business was to string them as on an electric 
chain.” As Dr. Nicoll is writing on style, he will pardon 
us for objecting to liis last sentence, in which we fancy 
he has momentarily brooded over words rather than ideas. 


The eleven supplementary volumes to the 9th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the first volume of which 
will include more than 10,000 articles by more than 
1,000 contributors, 150 full-page plates, 125 coloured 
maps, and 2,300 other illustrations. The eleven volumes 
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will bo published at, approximately, monthly intervals. 
The Editors-in-chief are Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
President Hadley of Yale University, and Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm. 

Evert play-goer will be interested in the re-appearance 
of'Miss Olga Nethersole. It is certain that she has never 
yet displayed her talent to proper advantage. She fell 
into melodramatic methods, accepted once, which are now 
found unendurable, and she cultivated certain mannerisms 
which disfigured a charming, mobile face, and destroyed 
the clearness of a particularly sympathetic voice. But 
lately, in America, she has made a deep impression by a 
natural and unforced style of acting—rather in the manner 
of Duse and Rejane, yet by no means an imitation of 
either. 


“ Sapho ” is an adaptation, by Mr. Clyde Fitch, of 
Daudet’s great novel. The story is painful, but severely 
moral. It is incomparably finer than “ Zaza ”—which was 
ruined by a preposterous, sentimental last act. Daudet 
was uncompromising: he did not tinker at his work in 
order to please the vanity of actors and the hypocrisy of 
a modem audience. This fatal concession to bad taste is 
the cause, possibly, of so many recent failures on the 
stage. Plays are hacked about and altered at the sugges¬ 
tion of everyone—from the call-boy to the advertisement 
agent. 


We are informed from over the water that a Boston 
publisher is about to issue, in a small limited edition, 
“ The Service,” a hitherto unpublished essay by Henry 
Thoreau. The essay is the work of Thoreau’s early period, 
and was written for The Dial, but rejected by that organ’s 
first editor, Margaret Fuller, because not “ sufficiently 
deferential to conventionalities of style ” and “ too impe¬ 
rious in tone.” It will be remembered that for some years 
Thoreau was known to the world chiefly through his con¬ 
tributions to The Dial, later numbers of which he helped 
to edit. He was always sure as to the influence for good 
exerted by this transcendental organ, saying of a special 
number: “ It perspires thought and feeling.” The essay 
deals not with nature, but with human life : “In a high- 
phrased fashion, disdainful of the meagre, the commonplace, 
the cowardly plane of action, he views the possibilities of 
man, obliterating human distinctions of time and space 
and presenting the earnest warrior for truth and the high 
attainments of the soul.” The volume will be edited, with 
an introductory note, by Frank Sanborn, whose name is 
closely associated in everyway with that of Thoreau. 


A correspondent of the American Nation sends to that 
paper a new FitzGerald letter, written to the late Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall. It deals, as will be seen, with the review 
of FitzGerald’s version of the “ Agamemnon ” of Aeschylus 
which appeared in the Nation :— 

Woodhriixie : June 14, '77. 

My dear Sir—T hank you for the “ Nation,” which I 
return you, as you desire : sooner than I sh d - do were it 
not that some one (I know not who:) had sent it to me 
before. So I have bad ample time to digest myself. 
Perhaps I ought not to acknowledge that I think the 
Review just, seeing that it’s praise so much overweighs 
it’s blame ; but I do think so, nevertheless 7 & am yet not 
intoxicated (at mj all but 70 years of Age) with the credit 
given me for so far succeeding in re-producing other men’s 
Thoughts ; which is all I have tried to do. I know that 
many others w d - have done as well—and any Poet better— 
had they as much Leisure, & Inclination, for such work aB 
I have had. 

I have also seen the A tlantie ; wh. I have taken in for 
two years on account of my friend M 1 *. Kemble’s “ Gossip ” 




which I am sorry to find is discontinued since she has 
returned to England. 

I believe it is from no personal prejudice that I think 
American Reviews of English Books are apt to be juster 
than English of English. The Critics are removed from 
the Authors they criticize : from the Clubs, & Coteries, & 
Editors, who are for them, or against; & so can judge 
independently : wis scarce possible otherwise. 80 I 
maintain that we Country folks are—ceteris paribus 
better Judges than the Londoners ; f or the same reason ; 
& I see that Wilson—(Chr : North) said the same of 
Scotch Critics to N. P. Willis. “ The opinion of one 
quiet, intelligent Country Parson was worth them all, he 
said. . . ,, ,, 

My Versions, such as they are, were originally all 
privately printed to give to Friends: & these two 
have found their way into public; Imran Omar K. & 
King Agamemnon—the Latter of whom remains to be 
slain anew, or trodden over, by our Athenaeums, A' Academies, 
I dare say. I have never sent a Copy to any but such 
Friends as I have spoken of ; and to two or three American 
Gentlemen who took an interest in the Books. The Price 
they are published at—not my doing—pre-supposes only a 
small Sale, & seems to me ridiculously high. All which 
only means—“Will you have one?” I venture this, as 
you have been polite enough to send me it’s Praises from 
among my Patrons in America. 

Yours truly E. FitzGerald. 

P. S. I re-post the Paper in the cover it came in, so as 
to make sure of it’s finding you as clean as itleft. 


Mark Twain’s new work will be called A Double-barrelled 
Detective Story. A young wife is inhumanly treated by her 
husband, who sets bloodhounds upon her track. Later it 
is discovered that her child possesses the scent of a blood¬ 
hound. The woman is overjoyed at the discovery, and 
developing the power in the child in every possible way, 
she finally sends him out into the world to track down and 
punish his father. Then with the introduction of Sherlock 
Holmes the fun begins. One of the characters is called 
Ham Sandwich. 


We take from an American journal the following adver¬ 
tisement of a novel, omitting the title of the book and the 
names of the papers :— 

There is no need for us to say mi ch about this book or 
its author. Others are faying it for us. When such 
critics as the and the and the in 

England; and the and in America compare 

to AEschylus, Balzac, Stevenson, Flaubert, 
and Thomas Hardy, what remains for the publishers to 
add? 

At one time, before the book was “ discovered,” we had 
hundreds of copies piled up in our stock-room. These 
were first editions. We have none left now. If we had 
we could sell them at a premium, an unheard-of thing for 
an American imprint of a British book. But you can get 
a sixth edition at present, and some edition at any time, 
f or will be a live book 

years from now. 


Commenting on our recent remark that Maeterlinck has 
almost become tiresome by appreciation, and that Gorky 
is in a fair way to suffer extinction under his own “ boom, 
the New York Times and Saturday Review says :—“ This, 
unfortunately, seems to be the true, unvarnished state of 
the case. But we do not see how it can be remedied. 
Geniuses as yet unborn are doomed to be blighted in the 
same wav, until the eternal femininist and the pseudo- 
scholar shall be made to realise that admiration for the 
work of genius does not necessarily carry with it a God- 
given power for exposition and criticism.” 


A little while ago we ventured to suggest, in play, yet 
artly in earnest, that Mr. H. C. Bradley had omitted Mr. 
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Meredith’s “poetic” leg from his consideration of that 
word in the New English Dictionary. In our excellent 
contemporary Notes and Queries there is now appearing a 
formidable list of “ Additions to the N. E. D. which is 
of considerable interest. It has been compiled by Mr. J. 
Dormer, and it has filled several columns of Notes and 
Queries, though it has gone no further than Butt-joint, 
which, as a verb, is marked “ not in.” Some of Mr. 
Dormer's notes are very interesting. Here are a few :— 

Backage (not in).—1894, Du Maurier, ‘ Trilby,’ in 
Harper’s Mag., June, p. 68 . 

Bask (later).—1894, S. R. Crockett, 1 Raiders,’ p. 24, 
“ It was a bask day in early spring.” 

Bathmism (not* in).—1887, E. D. Cope, ‘ Origin of 
Fittest,’ in Wallace, ‘ Darwinism,’ p. 421, “ A special 
developmental force termed ‘ bathmism,’ or growth force.” 

Bindles (not in).—1890, F. Anstey Guthrie, ‘ The 
Pariah,’ p. 192, “ Bindles, my dear fellow ! . . . Sheer 
bindles.” 

Biograph (not in).—1898, Brit. Journ. Photog. Aim., 
p. 655, “ The exhibition of animated photographs on a 
larger scale than usual, by the biograph, the invention of 
an American, Mr. Casler.” 

Birling (not in).—1829, Glover, ‘ Hist. Derby,’ i. 213, 
“ The long tails of the male sheep are separately sheared ; 
and the wool, which is called birling or belting, is sold for 
carpet-making.” 

Bensilling (not in. cf. Bensel). —1894, Crockett, 
‘Raiders,’ p. 74, “The bensilling wind off the Baltic 
lands." 

Brime (not in, cf. Briming).—1893, R. Kipling, ‘ Many 
Inventions,’ p. 1 1, “ Dowse could see him of a clear night, 
when the sea brimed, climbing about the buoys, with the 
sea-fire dripping off him.” 

Bull, v.—1831, Trelawny, ‘Advent. Younger Son’ 
(1890), ch. lxviii. p. 280, “His messmates having bulled 

an empty rum cask, that is.put in a gallon of water, 

there to remain, with an occasional roll, for twenty-four 
hours, when it turns out good stiff grog.” 


We all know that Mr. Peahkov (the same is Gorky) has 
been tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, and what not. At the 
risk of magnifying Gorky’s “boom” at the expense of 
himself we will quote a story which may be regarded as 
a cross-section of bis career. It is told by a Mr. Bezobidny 
in a Russian paper, and reaches us vifi Free Russia. 
M. Bezobidny was engaged in the goods department of 
the Gryazi-Tsaritsin railway line, where several intelligent 
“paupers” came to ask for work. Among those who 
found employment there was also A. M. Peshkov (M. 
Gorky). This is how Mr. Bezobidny relates the incident:— 

He came to us towards the end of autumn. His clothing 
consisted of mere “ rags," as it were. How he managed to 
travel all that way, and in that cold autumn in his light 
summer suit, and that not in its “ first youth ” either, God 
only kuows. As ill-luck would have it there was no vacancy 
for a weigher, and he was not fitted to be a clerk. We con¬ 
ferred about this under the presidentship of the head of ihe 
goods department, and Gorky, too, was admitted to this con¬ 
ference, but only with the right of a consulting voice. But 
no matter how long we talked things over, nothing came 
of it; there was no vacancy for ,a weigher, and it was 
nowhere to be got. 

“ You would have to wait awhile,” we said to the new¬ 
comer. 

""Perhaps he would not mind taking a watchman’s post? ” 
someone suggested. A watchman’s place could most pro¬ 
bably be found in some goods depdt or other. 

We glanced at each other. 

“ Perhaps just for a time, until a vacancy for a weigher 
turns up,” we hesitatingly agreed. 

“ Certainly, I would— with pleasure ! ” Mr. Peshkov 
replied cheerfully and decidedly. “Even if it's for one 
day . . .” 

I cast a glance at his suit and smiled. 

“ Well, as to clothes, that's a minor matter, they can be 
bought.” he answered my doubtful look. 
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We agreed, and Mr. Peshkov, on receiving a certain sum 
in “ advance ” for the purchase of a more suitable costume, 
presented himself the very same day towards the evening 
at our office, dressed iu a short sheep skin coat and with 
felt boots on his feet. 

“ And a cap too I have bought,” he said, “ as well as 
warm gloves. Now there only remains to get a good 
strong club.” 

We all laughed heartily, and handing him a written 
certificate as to his engagement as watchman we sent him 
away to his destination. 

Quite accidentally I have still got some of his little notes 
written on slips of paper with brief descriptions of his 
life and “ activity ” on the railway line in the capacity of 
watchman. 

But the pearl of his productions of that time consists 
in the following little note addressed to me :— 

“ I live here, well, as heretofore; have made friends 
with my colleagues (the watchmen), my duties I have 
learned to perfection, and am carrying them out with 
accuracy. The station-master is satisfied with me and as 
a mark of his good disposition towards and confidence in 
me, he entrusts me with the duty of emptying all the 
kitchen slops every morning. Please let me know whether 
it is part of my immediate duties to carry the slops from 
the station-master’s kitchen ? ” 

After some time, Mr. Peshkov was promoted to the 
post of caretaker of the railway brooms .... 


“ Why study\ great’poet’at allafter themanner _of_the 
dissecting-room? Why jaot rather seek to . make^ the 
acquaintance of his living soul, and to feel its power?” 
That is the burden of a refreshing article on “ Literary 
Values ” which Mr. John Burroughs, that graceful 
American essayist, contributes to the Century Magazine. 
“ Young men and young women actually go to college 
to take a course in Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or Dante, 
or the Arthurian legends. The course' becomes a mere 
knowledge course. My own first acquaintance with 
Milton was through an exercise in grammar. We parsed 
Paradise Lost. Much of the current college study of 
Shakespeare is little better than parsing him. The class 
falls upon the text like hens upon a bone in winter; no 
meaning of word or phrase escapes them, every line is 
literally picked to pieces ; but of the poet himself, of that 
which makes him what he is, how much do they get ? 
Very little, I fear. They have had an intellectual exercise, 
and not an emotional experience. They have added to 
their knowledge, but have not taken a step in culture.” 
No, not even when they are aided by such a work as 
that on Shakespeare which we reviewed last week. 
Mr. Burroughs is great on the appreciation of single lines, 
like Wordsworth's 

The last to parley with the setting sun ; 
or Whitman’s 

Oh ! waves, I have fingered every shore with you ; 
or Emerson’s 

'Ihe day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the wide, 
warm fields. 


The article on M. Anatole France in the new number of 
the Edinburgh Review is a rather brilliant piece of work. 
Certainly the opening passage is one that is likely to lead 
the reader on. It is as follows 

In M. Octave Mirbeau’s notorious novel, a novel which 
it would be complimentary to describe as naturalistic, the 
heroine is warned by her director against the works of 
M. Anatole France. “ No lisez jamais du Voltaire . . . 

e'est un pechc mortel . . . ni du Renan . . . ui 
de 1’Anatole France. Voila <}ui est dangereux.” The 
names arc appropriately united : a real, ifnot precisely 
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an apoatolical, succession exists between the three writers. 
If it would be too much to say of Nature that— 

“ To make the third, she joined the former two,” 
it is certain that the author of La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque has much both of Voltaire and of Beuan in 
his composition ; without them he would have been other 
than he is. Nor is the prohibition of the director untrue 
to life ; it is improbable that a spiritual adviser would 
recommend the works of M. Anatole France to those who 
consulted him as to their reading. If, indeed, these works 
are not ou the “Index Librorum Piohibitorum,” it must 
be due to an oversight on the part of the Congregation 
charged with its compilation. For M. France is an 
inveterate disturber of the dogmatic slumber to which 
the natural man takes so kindly, and from which the 
Church is slow to rouse him. A living note of interroga¬ 
tion, he takes nothing for granted ; he questions, specu¬ 
lates, criticises ; his iustinct leads him, if not to deny, at 
least to doubt. And his scepticism is of the insidious sort 
that couieth not with observation ; it is conveyed in an 
apostrophe, a parable, an apologue, and is most dan¬ 
gerous when least obvious and least direct. “ Pontius, te 
souvient-il de cet homme ? ” is the question pnt to the 
ex-Procurator of Judea with regard to the Central Figure 
of history. “ Pontius Pilate fronca les sourcils et porta 
la main a son front comme quelqu’un qui cherche dans sa 
memoirs. Puis, aprds quelques instants de silence : 
‘Jesus,’ murmura-t-il, ‘Jdsus, de Nazareth ‘l Je ne me 
rappelle pas. ’ ” 

The passage quoted by the Edinburgh reviewer is from 

L'Etui de Nacre. 


Bibliographical. 

The publication of Mr. J. C. Ken worthy’s Tolstoy, His 
Life and Works, reminds us that, if the great Russian 
writer is not yet well known and understood in this 
country, it is not from lack of literature on the subject. 
So recently as 1900, Mr. Kenworthy gave us his account 
of a Pilgrimage to Tolstoy. Last year we had from 
Mr. Aylmer Maude a book on Tolstoy, His Problems, and 
from an anonymous writer a volume on his Life and 
Teaching. In 1900 appeared Tolstoy, the Man of Peace, 
by A. Stockham; in 1899, Tolstoy, How He Lives and 
Works, by P. A. Sergyeenko; in 1898, Tolstoy, a Study, 
by G. H. Perris; in 1897, In the Land of Tolstoy, by 
J. Stadling ; and in 1895, Tolstoy as Preacher, by 
T. Harrison. Now, by way of exposition, this is not so 
bad. But it is not all. In 1888, a Life of Tolstoy, 
translated by Isabel Uapgood from the Russian, was 
published in New York and circulated in England. 
Tolstoy’s autobiographical writings have also been freely 
circulated among us. A volume called Reminiscences 
appeared here in 1886, when another named What l 
Believe came over from New York, to be reprinted in 
1895. From New Y r ork came also My Confession (1887), 
and the Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth of Tolstoy, 
published here in 1888, was reprinted in 1890. 

No literary biography should appear without a biblio¬ 
graphy, and 1 regret that [Sir T. YVemyss Reid’s Li/e of 
William Black is destitute of that indispensable feature, 
the more so as a complete hst of Black’s publications in 
their various editions would not have taken very long to 
compile. Sir YVemyss mentions most of Black’s books in 
his text, but 1 miss any reference to Pisistratus, M.P., in 
the Higldands (1871), The Maid of Killeena and Other 
Stories (1874), Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, etc. (1876), 
Adveidures in Thide (a book for boys, 1883), The Wise 
Woman of Inverness (1885), and, most notable omission 
of all, the volume on Goldsmith contributed by Black to 
the “ English. Men of Letters” series. This last, to be 


sure, was one of the weakest books in the series, but some 
allusion to it should have been made. 

That Black’s first book was a story called James Merle, 
published at Glasgow in 1864, is, I suspect, news to 
most people. Love or Marriage (1868) has hitherto been 
accounted his first work. There is no copy of James 
Merle in the British Museum Library, and it would be 
interesting to know if any Glasgow or Edinburgh library 
possesses one. However poor the story may have been as 
literature, its biographical interest is great. 

Sir Walter Besant, describing in his Autobiography 
the Cambridge of his day, says : “ The younger dons had 
begun to travel; in the famous tour—is it stUl famous ?— 
of ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ one at least of the three 
was a Cambridge man. They took reading parties to the 
Lakes and into Scotland—is Clough’s poem, his long- 
vacation pastoral, The Bothie of Tober^rui-Vudlich, still 
remembered ? ” The latter question can be answered with 
some definiteness, seeing that the Bothie was reprinted 
half a dozen years ago in the “ Canterbury Poets,” and 
may be supposed, therefore, to have its quantum of 
readers. It is not generally known, I think, that when 
the poem first appeared— in 1848 —the locale of the 
Bothie was named “ Toper-na-Fuosich.” Trollope’s 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, by One of the' 
Firm, came out originally in the CornhiU, and dates 
back to 1870. I should doubt if it were much read now. 
Why, by the way, did Sir Walter think it worth while 
to print Calverley’s Pickwick examination paper in full? 
For manv years past the paper has figured at the end 
of Calverley’s Fly-Leaves, and is therefore tolerably well 
known. 

In reprinting Moir’s Mansie Wauch, Messrs. Methuen 
have gone a little way out of the beaten track, and are 
therefore to be commended. The story, however, has not 
been at all inaccessible of recent years. Putting aside 
Messrs. Blackwood’s edition (at 3s. 6d.) of 1881, we have 
their edition (at 2s. 6d.) in 1895, and their editions (at 
Is. 6d. and 6d.) in 1898. These two last had the illustra¬ 
tions by Cruikskank. Nevertheless, the new Methuen 
Mansie Wauch is welcome. Welcome, too, is W. Murray's 
new and cheap edition of Darwin’s abbreviated Life, 
which, since its appearance in 1892, has been obtainable 
at 7s. 6d. only. This is distinctly a step in the right 
direction. 

The forthcoming Life of John William Walshs, F.S.A., 
is, it is said, a romance, not a biography (though some¬ 
times, of course, biography is romance in more senses than 
one). I venture to deprecate such titles for the purposes 
of fiction. They put too great a strain upon the poor 
compilers of catalogues. Thus Life of J. W. W. is sure to 
figure somewhere among biographies. Glancing the other 
day through an American guide to historical fiction, I found 
noted, among stories of the Stuart period, a book called 
The Merry Monarch. But that book is an historical 
biography, not an historical novel. Alas, poor cataloguers ! 

A correspondent of mine desires to be put upon the 
track of a certain book of which, unhappily, he does not 
remember either the title or the author. All he can tell 
me is that in 1840 the said author chartered a steamboat, 
“ Will o’ the Wisp,” from London to Memel, in Prussia, 
and that the volume contained verse on such subjects as 
“ A Voyage to Quebec,” “ Devona,” “ The Poet’s Remem¬ 
brance of Days Gone By,” “ The British Tar,” and so 
forth. It is thought that the book may have been 
published at Newcastle-on-Tyue, and, in that case, inquiry 
should be made of the local booksellers. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A “Clamorous, Frenzied Life.” 

Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. By George 

Paston. (Richards, 10s. 6d.) 

The ordinary man has usually more ability than self- 
confidence. He under-rates his powers. A more vaulting 
ambition, a less scrupulous deference, would double his 
success. This disparity is rarely tragic, indeed it can 
hardly be so, since it makes for a career of moderate 
attainments. Tragedy may result from the opposite rela¬ 
tion. When a man is persistently bolder than his powers 
warrant, when, in short, he is top-heavy with resolution, 
then—especially if the disproportion be extreme—lie is 
likely to pass a stormy life, and at last run his sea-sick, 
weary bark upon the nearest rock. Such a man was 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, whose life and portrait provide 
the chief interest of George Paston’s new volume of bio¬ 
graphical vignettes. Haydon’s life of enthusiasm and debt, 
of unconquerable energy and unconquered disaster, is 
about the saddest and most nerve-shaking reading in the 
lives of men. 

Keats, who often put the right word on a man, told 
Haydon that he had a touch of Alexander in him. In 
Haydon’s journal there was found, watered in, what 
appeared to be a rough draft of a letter to Keats, which 
shows that this word went home. The young poet had 
replied as follows to one of Haydon’s appeals for help 
(the correspondence has a moving reality):— 

Believe me, Haydon, I have that sort of fire in my heart 
that would sacrifice everything I have to your service—I 
speak without any reserve—I know you would do so for 
me—I open my heart to you in a fe w words. I will do 
this sooner than you shall be distressed : but. let me be 
the last stay. 

Ask the rich lovers of Art first-—I’ll tell you why—I 
have a little money which may enable me to study, and 
to travel for three or four years . . . Try the long 
purses—but do not sell your drawings or I shall consider 
it a breach of friendship. 

Haydon replied:— 

I have no reason to complain of the lovers of Art. I 
have been liberally assisted ; but when a man comes again 
with a tale of his ill health they don’t believe him, my 
dear Keats; can I bear the thousandth part of a dry 
hesitation, the searching scrutiny of an apprehension of 
insincerity ; the musing hum of a souiuling question ; 
the prying, petty, paltry, whining doubt, that is inferred 
from [a request] for a dag to consider/ Ah, Keats, this 
is sad work for one of my soul and Ambition. I'hc 
truest thing you ever said of mortal was that I had a 
touch of Alexander in me! 

Success ebbed and flowed like the Solway round Haydon's 
door. It was at full when Lamb wrote :— 

Dear Rafkaele Haydon,— Did the maid tell you I 
came to see your picture ? I think the face and 
bearing of the Bucephalus tamer [“ Alexander taming 
Bucephalus ”] very noble, his flesh too effeminate and 
painty. ... I had small time to pick out praise or 
blame, for two lord-like Bucks came 111 , upon whose 
strictures my presence seemed to impose restraint; I 
plebeian’d off therefore. 

It was at ebb when Haydon wrote in his own journal:— 

Last year all was hope, exultation, and promise with 
me. My door was beset ... it was an absolute fight 
to get in to see me paint . . . Mary and I in agony of 

miud. All my Italian books, and some of my best histo¬ 
rical designs, are gone to a pawnbrokers. Sh_- packed up 
her best gowns and the children’s, and I drove away with 
what cost me £40, and got £4. The state of degradation, 
humiliation, and pain of miud in which 1 sat in that dingy 
back-room is not to be described. 


Yet this man had drawn all picture-lovers to the Water 
Colour Society to see his oil painting of the Judgment of 
Solomon; he had exhibited his Entry into Jerusalem 
in the Egyptian Hall, whither Mrs. Siddons came and in 
one tragic croak pronounced the head of Christ successful— 
leading all London in her train, and puttting £1,300, in 
admission fees alone, into Haydon’s pocket. His life had been 
full of such fierce triumphs, but the deep trough of the 
wave always succeeded its splendid advance. Never 
was a man so helped. He had only to enter the King's 
Bench prison to be fished out by his noble admirers, who 
bought back his casts and implements. Even his land¬ 
lords, amazed by his pictures and quelled by his personality, 
remitted his rent for years together, and one restaurant 
keeper begged him with apologies to dine free until his 
next great picture was finished. Another landlord took 
pot-boilers as rent, and submitted to abuse when these 
failed. It was inevitable that Haydon’s nice sense of 
honour should be blunted in his adventures and collisions 
with the world. He started a school of art which was 
attended by the Landseer brothers and other promising 
youtlis, but wheu he began to induce his pupils to sign 
accommodation bills the end was near, and it soon came. 
He was forced to paint portraits, a thing for which he had 
neither skill nor stomach. He writes in his diary: 
" Finished one cursed portrait—have only one more to 
touch, and then I shall be free. 1 have an exquisite 
gratification in painting portraits wretchedly. I love to 
see the setters look as if they thought, ‘ Gan this be 
Haydou’s—the great Haydon’s painting 'i ’ I chuckle. 

I am rascal enough to take their money, and chuckle 
more.” This brings us near to Northcote’s judg¬ 
ment of the man. He and Uaziitt talked about him, 
as they talked about everybody. Hazlitt thought he 
failed not so much from want of capacity as from 
attempting to bully the public into a premature or over¬ 
strained admiration; but probably Northcote went nearer 
with his remark that Haydon had no real love of painting 
for painting’s sake. He was a hardened egotist, with 
none of that issuing virtue which in Lely and in Reynolds 
captivated by a glimpse of personality. 

JLf Haydon’s personality was one of confusing and 
repellent storm, it at least saves his autobiography and 
table-talk from dulness. But, indeed, Haydon’s writings 
have positive merits. He knew the best men of his time, 
and his observation and vigour of expression provide 
excellent fare for the reader. Take this hrst-rate passage 
from his journal:— 

Sir Walter Scott, Lamb, Wilkie, and Procter have been 
with me all the morning, and a delightful morning we 
have nad. Scott operated on us like champagne and 
■ whisky mixed. . . . It is singular ho<v success and 

tiie want of it operate on two extrauidmary men, Waller 
Scott and Wordsworth. Scott enters a room and sits 
at table with the coolness and seif-posaession of con¬ 
scious fame ; Wordsworth with a mortified elevation of 
the head, as if fearful he was not estimated as he 
deserved, Scott can afford to talk of trifles, because he 
knows the world will consider him a good man who con¬ 
descends to trifle ; Worusworth must always he eloquent 
and profound, because he knows that he is considered 
childish and puerile. . . I think that Scott’s success 

would have made Wordsworth insufferable, while Woids- 
worth’s failures would not have rendered Scott a whit 
less delightful. Scott is the companion of Nature in ail 
her moods and freaks, wnile Wordsworth follows her like 
an apostle, showing her solemn moods and impressions. 

This by the way. The end came at last—fantastic 
and pitiful. Everything depended on the success of 
the exhibition of The Banishment of Aristides and The 
Burning of Rome by Nero in the Egyptian Hall. They 
vvere part of a series of designs lor the decoration of the 
House of Lords which Haydon had worn himself out to 
produce and to lay before Ministers. It had all been in 
vain. But vox yoyidi, vox Dei. /The day of test and 
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triumph had come. They were placed in the Egyptian 
Hall at Easter. Alas ! Tom Thumb was exhibiting his 
diminutiveness in the same building, and the man who had 
a touch of Alexander about him was neglected for the 
dwarf. Haydon lost more than a hundred pounds on his 
desperate venture; and he was sixty. Thirty years had 
gone by since the news of Waterloo had suggested to 
him the thought: “ Have not the efforts of the nation 
been gigantic ? To such glories she only wants to 
add the glories of my noble art to make her the grandest 
nation in the world, and these she shall have if God spare 
my life.” 

And now ? Haydon’s last written words were these:— 
June 22nd.—God forgive me. Amen. Finis of B. B. 

Haydon. “ Stretch me no longer on this rough world.”— 

Lear. 

He wrote this, and went to a gunmaker’s in Oxford Street. 
He had asked his wife—whom he had passionately loved 
through all their years of endurance—to go and spend 
the day with a friend. . . . The news of Hayaon’s 
death convulsed the town, and a great wave of pity, not 
unmingled with self-reproach, passed through society. 
No one wrote of him more feelingly than his friend 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning: “ His life was one long 
agony of self-assertion . . .” She was probably right 

in thinking that Haydon’s money irritations were merely 
additional to his real trouble—disappointed ambition. The 
man was overloaded with hope, and burnt himself out in 
his mad meteor flight across the firmament. 

We have expended our space on Haydon’s life, for 
indeed it magnetises the attention. The rest of this book 
is dedicated to such mild folk as Lady Morgan, Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, and the Howitts. In all these sketches we 
find the same pleasant qualities which we noted in George 
Paston’s earlier series of eighteenth century memoirs. 
The book is full of meat; though it has not that union 
of charm with compactness, of fluidity witli variety, whi;h 
Mr. Austin Dobson attains in such work. 


Apologia pro Ecclesia su.i. 

Ildigio Laid: a series of studies addressed to Laymen. 

By the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Smith, Elder. Os.) 

The essays here reprinted are of very unequal merit, and 
were, on the'face oi it, not written all at one time, nor, in 
the Latin rather than in the English sense of the word, 
with one animus. The essay on Christianity and Stoicism, 
with which the volume opens, seems to us indeed to have 
been hardly worth preserving, being, for the most part, a 
polemic against Matthew Arnold. We only mention it in 
passing to say tliat we wish Mr. Beeching had given us some 
authority for his astounding statement that the founders of 
the Stoic school were ‘ ‘ not Greeks but Semites. ’ ’ Whatever 
may have been the case in Roman times, we believe that 
Semites had about as much chance of setting up a school of 
philosophy in Athens in the age of Alexander as negroes 
would now have of obtaining all the professorships in 
Harvard and Yale. After this come certain essays on 
Hooker, Donne, Herbert, and other Church worthies of 
the xviith century, which, although excellent from the 
literary point of view, seem only connected with the title 
of the book by the statement that their subjects all exhibit 
the “Anglican spirit.” The remainder of the volume is 
taken up with essays on the ritual controversy, the Church 
and elementary education, the poverty of the clergy, and 
cognate subjects, and form together a temperate and 
reasoned defence of the position of the Church of England 
in such matters. It is to this remainder that we shall 
confine our remarks. 

Let it be said at starting that Mr. Beeching seems to be, 
in most respects, extremely well qualified for the part of 
apologist, lie is a writer, as the readers of his Fayes from 


a Private Diary know, of more than average grace and 
skill. As Professor of Pastoral Theology in that most 
Anglican of Anglican institutions, King’s College, London, 
he must be assumed to have a full measure of the particular 
learning suited to his subject, and he gives throughout his 
essays evidence of a moderation and a breadth of view 
which are not always to be found on his, or perhaps on any 
other, side of the case. We may, therefore, suppose him 
to be fully qualified to make a fair presentation of the 
defence; and we are gratified to notice that in his state¬ 
ments on, for example, Ritualism, he will earn the assent 
of all but a few extremists. He is properly severe upon 
the foolishness which, in some churches, would prevent 
laymen, other than choristers—who, as he says, must be 
supposed to have received “ the minor orders of exorcists ’ ’— 
from entering the chancel, and also on the use of words 
like “ mass ” ; while he admits that “ a small and possibly 
a growing party among both clergy and laity have entirely 
lost respect for the Protestant character of our Reformed 
Church, and that Roman ways and Roman dress are being 
imitated for no other reason than that they are Roman.” 
Yet he does not consider ceremonies are a matter of 
indifference, thinks that “ incense and processional lights ” 
are “ ancient and harmless customs,” and points out that 
any fear of “ idolatry,” or the worship of .images as gods, 
at this time of day may be safely left out of the question. 
On more serious matters he argues that Christianity without 
dogmas is impossible, and that there is a supernatural, 
though not a miraculous, Presence in the Eucharist. As 
for education, he claims that the “ undenominational ” 
religious instruction imparted in Board Schools is not a 
faith professed by any society, which is true enough. He 
also thinks that “ religion is best taught to children in 
schools belonging to the denominations,” and that Church 
Schools should be supported by the State equally with 
Board Schools. In exchange for this, apparently, he sug¬ 
gests a compromise whereby Nonconformists should be 
allowed to give religious teaching to such of their children 
as attend Church Schools, and that Churchmen should 
have the like liberty in Board Schools. How such a 
compromise could be carried out in effect he does not 
inform us. 

It is, however, on the poverty of the clergy that Mr. 
Beeching seems to us to be most interesting. He. has 
much to say about the “clearly defined Christian duty ” 
of Churchmen to support their clergy, although in view 
of the fact that the voluntary contributions to the Church 
of England amount to seven millions a year, he seems 
to be rather ungrateful to the laity in this respect. Yet 
there can be little doubt, from figures which he here gives 
us, that a great part of the Anglican clergy are disgrace¬ 
fully badly off, and he quotes a calculation by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton that a million a year would be required 
to raise the income of every benefice of the poorer sort to 
£250. That all the blame for this is due to the laity is of 
course not contended, and Mr. Beeching himself admits 
that the State has “ the abstract right’’ to carry out a 
scheme of redistribution of Church property which might 
take from the exaggerated incomes of Bishops and other 
dignitaries and add to those of the lower clergy. Yet 
such a remedy could only be partial, and we confess we 
find something significant in another quotation of Mr. 
Beeching’s to the effect that the Church spends on 
education a sum of nearly £950,000 a year. If, therefore, 
the poorer Churchmen would be content—as are many 
Protestant Nonconformists—with the education for their 
children that the State provides gratis, the income of 
their ministers might be raised without further con¬ 
tributions to nearly the point which they themselves put 
as the minimum standard of comfort. 

But can it be said that by thus raising the smallest 
benefice to an income of £250 a year, the whole question 
of the sustenance of the clergy would be settled V It is 
much to be doubted, and for a reason which is suggested 
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by Mr. Beeching’s figures. In the “ clerical budget ” to 
be found in' his book, one incumbent is said to have six 
children, another eight, and yet another six. It is plain 
that in such cases, and even without the large items here 
set down for life insurance, a good part of the income of the 
living must be spent not in the support of the incumbent but 
on that of his wife and children ; and it is only by similar 
considerations that the otherwise absurdly high emoluments 
of Anglican bishops can be justified. In this matter, 
Mr. Beeching would again cast the blame upon the laity, 
who, he says, insist at all costs upon having a married 
clergy. But is this really the case ? Whatever may have 
been the popular opinion at the Reformation, it is probable 
that now most of the laity care nothing about the matter, 
and the blameless lives of the thousands of Roman Catholic 
priests settled in England might convince the minority 
that a celibate may be at least as moral as a married 
clergy. A bachelor with a minimum of £250 a year would 
certainly be as well off as most schoolmasters, as many 
journalists, and as the general run of fellows of colleges 
before the throwing open of the fellowships. If the 
Anglican clergy do not take the door of escape thus 
open to them, it seems to us that, with all respect to 
Mr. Beeching, it must be for some other reason than that 
which he here gives. 


The Soul of Ireland. 

With the Wild Geese. By Emily Lawless. (Isbister. 

4s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Lawless has won a deserved reputation by her Irish 
stories as one of the few who can render the inner heart 
of the Irish people—so melancholy, solitary, and brooded 
over by the past; so different from the gay and light¬ 
hearted Irishman of English tradition, borrowed from the 
novels of Lover and Lever. In this • volume she makes 
her appearance as a poet. The matter is still the same ; 
it is Ireland the solitary, that was full of people, who 
cries through all these pages. The form alone is changed, 
but not the temper. It would scarce be fair to ask 
whether we gain by the change of form, when the aim is 
so much slighter than in the larger canvas of her prose 
work. It suffices that these poems were worth publishing, 
and have their separate justification. We cannot, indeed, 
share the exalted enthusiasm of Mr. Stopford Brooke (who 
contributes an introduction) for Miss Lawless’s purely 
poetic power. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Brooke himself 
mistakes his sympathy with the dramatic and subjective 
element for the effect of the poetry as poetry. There are, 
to our thinking, traces enough in this book of the mind 
to which poetry is second, not first, nature, a sister rather 
than a bride. Yet the poems have a soul in them and an 
appeal: it could not be otherwise where there is such 
evident sincerity, and nothing has been written which 
was not deeply felt. The diction is natural, unsought, 
and free from strivings after poetic effect. Above all, the 
poems breathe the passion and the air of Ireland ; they 
are full, not of the artificial thing called “local colour,’’ 
but that true colour which passes into the blood, and is 
bred in with nationality alone. The first section, With 
the Wild Geese, takes its title from the expatriated Irish 
who fled abroad to take foreign service after the defeat of 
the allied French and Irish by William’s Dutch general, 
Ginkle, at the Battle of Aughrim. Their countrymen, 
with unfailing instinct of poetic speech, gave them the 
name of the feathered emigrants which they so often 
watched flying across the Atlantic, the Wild Geese. The 
regrets, the heart-break, the bravery, the home-sickness of 
these Wild Geese, are sung in poems of varying metre, but 
with the uniform grey note of sadness and hopelessness. 
Miss Lawless has identified herself with their feelings in 
vividly dramatic fashion. Too long, mostly, to be quoted 
entire, single stanzas would convey no idea of the dramatic 
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quality which resides in the whole. One poem, indeed, 
is brief enough for citation :— 

Heart of my heart, I sicken to be with you. 

Heart of my heart, my only love and care ; - 
Little I’d reck if ill or well you used me, 

Heart of my heart, if I were only there. 

Heart of my heart, I faint, I pine to see you ; 

Christ! how I hate this alien sea and shore ! 

Gaily this night I’d sell my soul to see you, 

Heart of my heirt—whom I shall see no more. 

It is hardly representative, and one thinks of a few 
Jacobite lines:— 

He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 

Said, “ Adieu for evermore, 

My love ! 

And adieu for evermore ! ” 

which reach at once a more intimate poetry. The poems 
carry us through the parting of the exiles from the Irish 
shore, the clash of foreign conflict (as in the spirited 
ballad “ Cremona ”), the sighs of the Wild Geese for home, 
and the loneliness of the mother who mourns, in season 
of famine, her boy in “ the gay and gallant land of 
France ”—this last a touching ballad. Nothing is better 
than the opening lament of Ireland for her children, of 
which we quote what we can:— 

She sand, “ They gave me of their best. 

They lived, they gave their lives for me; 

I tossed them to the howling waste, 

And flung them to the foaming sea.” 

00000 

She said, “ I stayed alone at home, 

A dreary woman, grey and cold ; 

I never asked them how they fared. 

Yet still they loved me as of old.” 

She said, “ I never called them sons, 

I almost ceased to breathe their name, 

Then caught it echoing down the wind, 

Blown backwards from the lips of.fame.’’ 

She said, “ God knows they owe me nought; 

I tossed them to the foaming sea, 

I tossed them to the howling waste. 

Yet still their love comes hack to me." 

But in pure poetry, the “Dirge for All Ireland,” which 
belongs to the second section—“ Munster ”—touches a mark 
above the rest of Miss Lawless’s work. 

Fall gently, pitying rains! Come slowly, Spring ; 

Ah. slower, slower yet! No notes of glee, 

No minstrelsy ! Nay, not one bird must sing 
His challenge to the season. See, oh see ! 

Lo, where she lies, 

Dead with wide-open eyes, 

Unsheltered from the skies, 

Alone, unmarked she lies ! 

Then, sorrow, flow ; 

And ye, dull hearts, that brook to see her so, 

Depart ! go ! go ! 

Depart, dull hearts, and leave us with our woe. 

00000 
And ye, cold waves, who guard that western slope, 
Show no white crowns. This is no time to wear 
The livery of Hope. We have no hope. 

Blackness and leaden greys befit despair. 

Boll past that open grave, 

And let thy billows lave 
Her whom they could not save. 

Then open wide 

Your western amis, to where the rain-clouds bide, 

And hide ! hide ! hide ! 

Let none discern the spot where she hath died. 

The tender grace of that suggests a power which Miss 
Lawless has not yet developed to the full, and which may 
have still better things in store for us. Its music, especially, 
is scarce hinted elsewhere. But the “Dirge of the Munster 
Forest” has much of the same charm. We care for her 
least in the poems which express a'personal philosophy. 
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Deeply sincere, they have the weakness which attends the 
sceptical attitude in poetry—that they amount to so little 
when all is said. Perhaps we should rather say “ doubting ” 
than “sceptical,” since the modern misuse of the latter 
word might give a false impression of Miss Lawless’s 
entirely reverent spirit. We leave much untouched ; hut 
enough has been said to show that this is a book which 
deserves attention, by the power of its deep national 
fidelity. 


A Critic’s Eureka. 

Hieroglyphics. By Arthur Machen. (Richards. 5s. net.) 
What is genius, and how are we to recognise its achieve¬ 
ments? These are questions which no critic can evade if 
he is to be a force in his profession. There is no absolute, 
answer to them, owing to the ambiguity of abstract nouns ; 
but a critic cannot presume to “ place ” his contemporaries 
urtless he have the courage to announce and applaud the 
difference between good and exquisite, common and rare, 
smart and keen, bright and intense—in a word, between 
talent and genius. 

Enter Mr. Machen in the part of Boswell to a talker both 
“literary” and “obscure,” who offers a test whereby to 
separate literature from “ fine ” literature or, in effect, 
talent from genius. One listens respectfully to a reading 
hermit, because, on the face of it, a hermit’s opinions 
should be matured by study and conceived in the calm of 
one who rolls no logs and grinds no axes. But, to get an 
unpleasant thing said once and for all, Mr. Machen’s 
hermit is an indolent person, careless of accuracy, who has 
grudged the labour of justifying some extraordinary depre¬ 
ciations. He is, in fact, for all his anonymity, an egoist 
whose object seems to be brilliance rather than elucidation. 
Yet elucidation comes by the way; no one, for instance, 
can read the following words without obtaining a distinct 
view of a whole art-system • 

It is not the painter's business to make us a likeness 
of a tree or a rock ; it is his business to communicate to 
us an emotion - an ecstasy, if you please—and that he 
may do so he uses a tree or a rock as a symbol, a word in 
his language of colour and form. 

Ecstasy is, according to Mr. Machen’s hermit, the distin¬ 
guishing element of fine literature. Hence Vanity Fair 
goes on the top of the pamphlets, which we take as a 
synonym for unecstatic work. But Pickwick , with its zest 
of adventure and discovery, Pickwick with its Bacchic 
enthusiasm, Pickwick is a Cockney relative of the Odyssey ; 
it is art-work inspired by ecstasy. Now there is something 
mightily persuasive about this attribution of ecstasy to 
books that, as it were, consciously seek new sights and 
sounds and silences beyond the towns ; and the multitude 
would be ready enough to deny ecstasy to books that 
keep within the limits of regular life and the experience of 
a few not specially typical characters. But it behoves the 
reader to be on his guard. Ecstasy is traceable in more 
works than those which treat of globe-trotters, though they 
be illustrious as Don Quixote or Ulysses. It is traceable 
in all works which possess the symmetry of art and the 
vitality of nature. It was in ecstasy of divination that 
Thackeray held up snobbery by the vesture of its refine¬ 
ments to the disgusted gaze of mankind ; it was in ecstasy 
of premonition that Mr. Meredith crushed the optimist, in 
One of Our Conquerors ; it was in ecstasy of sympathy 
that George Eliot disengaged the human Silas from the 
miserly Mamer. Yet Thackeray is on the top of the 
pamphlets of Mr. Machen’s hermit, and the two Georges 
are cast out from his temple of literature. As for Jane 
Austen, . . . but the reader can guess. A general con¬ 
tempt for the “ literature of the subject ” as distinct from 
a preference for literature of wider and deeper application 
is provocative of punishment, or at least of rebuke. We 
cannot, t 0 speak more specifically, agree with the hermit 


in his contempt for the roman h def, which alone is 
capable of bringing biography within the domain of the 
fine arts, while his repudiation of allegory, except in the 
educative sense of that word, seems to us inconsistent with 
his belief in fact as symbol. But it is pleasant to hear a 
voice reminding the populace once again that style is 
something besides a conveyance. 

What is a good style ? . . . If it be designed solely 
with the view of imparting knowledge ... it will 
be me'ely a synonym for plain speaking and plain writing— 
and in this sense it is evidently not one of the marks of 
art, since the object of art is not information but a peculiar 
kind of sesthetic delight. But if, on the other hand, style 
is to mean such a use and choice of words and phrases 
and cadences that the ear, and the soul through the ear. 
receive an impression of subtle but most beautiful music, 
. . . then I say that while Idea is the soul, stylo is the 

glorified body of the very highest literary art. 

Here speaks a true enthusiast for letters, and one is 
reminded—with an ensuing twinkle in the eye perhaps— 
that a namesake of the hermit’s friend is represented by 
Mr. Shiel as “ running a race ” with the “ Purple Cloud,” 
which destroyed Mr. Shiel’s last world, “ and,” says 
Mr. Shiel, 

I do not know that I ever encountered aught so 
complimentary to mv race as this dead poet Machen and 
his race with the cloud: for it is clear now that the 
better kind of those poet men did not wish to please the 
vague inferior tribes who might read them, but to deliver 
themselves of the divine warmth that thronged in their 
bosom ; and if all the readers were dead, still they would 
have written ; and for God to read they wrote. 

But all that is another “ hieroglyphic,” and Mr. Machen 
is, happily, still unpurpled in our midst. 


Modern Europe. 

A History of Modern Europe. By Thomas Henry Dyer, 
LL.D. Third Edition, revised and continued to the 
end of the XIXth Century by Arthur Hassall, M.A., &c. 
G^Vols. (Bell & Sons. Each, 6s. net.) 

The merits of Dyer’s Modem Europe are well known, 
and have even received a sort of official recognition by the 
book being one of those recommended for the perusal of 
candidates at the Civil Service and most other Government 
competitive examinations. Starting from the point where 
Gibbon leaves off, i.e., the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, it is now continued down to the close of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and therefore gives, when taken with 
its predecessor, a continuous history in English of the 
Christian world for eighteen centuries. Nor can it be said 
that it is in any way inferior in accuracy to Gibbon’s great 
work. Some of us may think that as Gibbon was inclined 
to lay too much emphasis upon the obvious defects of early 
Christianity, so Dr. Dyer takes too much the “Corsican 
ogre ” view of the charai ter and objects of Napoleon the 
Great. But this apart, there is nothing to be said against 
the impartiality of his Modem Europe. Whether the 
English student seeks in reasonable compass trustworthy 
information as to the wars of the Reformation, the rise of 
France under Louis XIV., her interminable struggle with 
the House of Austria, or, to take smaller matters, the 
T/eague of Smalkald, the rebellion of the Fronde, and the 
Peace of Utrecht, there is no work to which he can refer 
with more confidence than the history which Dr. Dyer 
before his death brought down to 1871. To this Mr. Has¬ 
sall has now added some forty pages, carrying on the narra¬ 
tive to the beginning of last year ; and although this may 
seem an inadequate allotment of space, it is probably 
enough in which to treat of events which are still too near 
to us for us yet to see them in their real bearings. To 
this short summary Mr. Hassall has added a bibliography 
containing the works of the last three decades dealing with 
the periods covered by the whole work, a much-needed 
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index, and six maps, which, though necessarily on a small 
scale, are not too cumbered with names to be legible. We 
have not been able to discover that he has made many 
additions to Dr. Dyer’s original notes. 

While, however, we have thus little but praise for the 
'l)ook as originally produced, we are bound to say that 
in one particular we are much disappointed with the 
present edition. Dr. Dyer was, alas! no Gibbon, and many 
a student condemned to wade through the slipshod 
sentences and uncouth diction of Modem Europe must 
have sighed for the limpid clearness and flowing style 
of the historian of the Roman Empire. We had therefore 
hoped that Mr. Hassall, whose own style is certainly not 
wanting in directness, might have been able without much 
alteration to do something towards reforming his predeces¬ 
sor’s work in this respect; but instead of doing so, he seems 
to have added to it errors of his own. Not only are the 
old “ gottens ” and “ sittens,” and the irritating trick 
of making the negative follow instead of preceding the 
verb retained unaltered, but there are some mistakes 
which we doubt if even Dr. Dyer would have passed 
without correction. Thus, we find it stated that in the 
time of the Directory, “ the populace having not only 
been disarmed, but finding itself deceived in its hopes, 
and had sunk into a state of the profoundest apathy about 
political affairs ” ; that Admiral Keats had informed La 
Komana of the rising in Spain, “ and provided him 
the means to transport his troops to Nyborg ”; that 
“ Eugfene and Jerome had delayed their advance not to 
alarm Bagration prematurely ”; that Blucher when in 
Paris was hardly restrained from “ blowing up the bridge at 
Jena, a monument of Prussian disgrace ” ; and that the 
Camarilla administered justice “ accordingly as it was 
bribed.” Nor does the editor seem to have made up his 
mind as to the date at which the book was written. A 
book published in 1852 is said to throw “ new ” light 
on the Moscow campaign; the Palace of the Tuileries is 
spoken of as still standing, and Bosnia and Herzegovina as 
being still subject to the Porte. As to the spelling of 
proper names, it is throughout of the wildest description, 
nourrienne is sometimes so written, and sometimes 
“Bourienne”; Guerronniere figures as “ Gueronnibre ” ; 
Jemappes as “Jemmapes,” Regnier as “ Requier,” the 
Austrian General Mel as sometimes as “ Mdaa ” ; and 
the triumvir Lebrun sometimes as “ Le Brun.” The 
“ Senatus-Consulte,” which appears frequently, may be a 
piece of Dr. Dyer’s pedantry ; but surely Mr. Hassall need 
not have allowed the description of “ the priests in their 
white aubaa ” to pass. As for mere misprints, there are 
so many of them, in Vol. V. especially, as to lead to the 
suspicion that this volume must have been allowed to 
correct itself for the Press. We are the more sorry for 
these mistakes in that they serve to make another edition 
inevitable. 


Whitehall: What Was and Might Have 
Been. 

The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall. By Edgar Sheppard, 
D.D. (Longmans, 21s. net.) 

The Banqueting House in Whitehall is too well preserved 
for the ordinary passing Londoner to appreciate its age 
and its great associations. He does not think of Rubens’s 
ceiling within. He does not notice the large weather-cock 
placed on its roof by James H. in order that, from his 
private windows, he might see whether the wind blew for 
or against the Dutch fleet. As for the execution of 
Charles I., how shall he associate that amazing event with 
this calm and clean building which offers him the attraction 
of a Service museum? Still less has he stood by the 
Horae Guards and endeavoured, with knowledge, to 
determine the position of the scaffold on which Charles 


suffered, or the actual window out of which he stepped in 
order to reach it. Lastly, he has never considered the 
building as a mere nucleus of that stupendous and 
beautiful palace which Inigo Jones designed for James I. 

Neither James nor Charles I. could foot the bill for a 
palace more splendid than the Escurial, and therefore the 
old congeries of brick halls and houses—themselves covering 
an immense area, yet quite o’ercrowed by Jones’s frag¬ 
ment—did duty until the fire of 1698 swept them away, 
leaving the Banquet House as the only memorial of what 
was and what might have been. It is not the least of 
Dr. Sheppard’s tasks to explain the geography and uses of 
the old, straggling Whitehall through which the beauties 
of the Restoration took their way under the eye of Pepys. 
Very thoroughly he performs it, not despising the details 
which, though small, are succulent, as, for instance, the 
fact that the precincts of the palace were so strictly ordered 
that violence of the most trivial kind was severely 
punished. In 1687 the Earl of Devonshire was fined 
£30,000 for striking a Mr. Culpeper with his cane in the 
Vane Chamber at Whitehall. 

The chapters on the site of the execution of Charles I. 
and on the execution itself are of the utmost interest, 
though they rather arrange and compare statements than 
add to the facts. It is now as good as settled that the 
scaffold was in front of the second window from the north 
end of the Banquet Hall, i.e., the second window from 
Charing Cross. The window from which Charles stepped 
into the open air was not in the Banquet House at all, but in 
a small house which, as seen in Vertue’s engraving of 1713, 
was pressed against the north end of the Banquet House. 
That house is gone; but the door by which you now enter 
the hall to view the collections of the United Service Insti¬ 
tution is really the famous hole in the wall through which 
the king passed from the Banquet Hall into the aforemen¬ 
tioned small house. Why did he not step out of the 
Banquet Hall window in front of which he suffered ? For 
two reasons, made plain by Dr. Sheppard. Firstly, the 
seven windows facing Whitehall were then built up, and 
in fact were never glazed until the nineteenth century. 
Secondly, they were higher than the level of the scaffold, 
whereas the window used was on a level with it. 

Dr. Sheppard practically exhausts bis subject. The 
subsidiary houses of the palace and their residents, deaths 
and marriages within the precincts, ceremonies, masques, 
and art-treasures, all are dealt with in turn ; and the list 
of authorities given at the end of the work is almost a 
bibliography. By its completeness and by its beautiful 
illustrations, Dr. Sheppard’s work becomes a valuable 
addition to the specific literature of London. The best and 
most secluded sources of information have been drawn 
upon, from the King’s collections to the Books of Ceremonial 
at the College of Arms. 


Other New Books. 

Buller's Campaign. With the Natal Field Force of 1900. 

By E. Blair Knox. (Brimley Johnson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This account of Buller’s Natal campaign is by a doctor in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and has the merits, with 
some of the limitations, which might be expected from 
such a source. The operations are recounted with a grasp 
of their tactical and strategical importance, and with a 
good deal of dearness; but the interest lies rather in the 
inherent appeal of the events and details narrated than in 
any literary or descriptive quality. The narrative, indeed, 
errs on the side of being too matter-of-fact, and suggesting 
the manner of the physician’s notes of cases. The most 
attractive portions (as is ever the case in a personal narra¬ 
tive) are those which embody some incident encountered by 
the author himself, in the course of his professional duties, 
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and noted with the doctor’s eye. Such is the following 
account of the effects (or non-effects) of lyddite : — 

Here there were close on 100 Boer prisoners [at Sir 
Charles Warren’s camp at Monte Cristo] .... One hag¬ 
gard, middle-aged burgher who was near me was waiting 
, his turn to get a wound in his thigh dressed. A long, 
ragged splinter of shell, partly covered with khaki coloured 
paint, protruded from his wound through his breeches. 
His face, hands, and clothes were stained a canary yellow 
from a lyddite shell which 1 ad burst near him. Small, 
dry, bard droplets of the half-burnt explosive hung from 
1 he threads of his torn garments and from his singed 
hair. I brought him a tin of bovril, and asked if I could 
dress his wound. He was rather silent and surly at first, 
but soon thawed . . . . “ Such a day,” he said, “ and such 
a slaughter ! Our cause is lost, let me die.” He told me 
that he alone was left alive from the occupants of one 

trench - A 4'7 naval shell dropped into the trench, 

and .... blew all the occupants, save himself, into 
eternity. The sangar in frontof it and a tree beside were 
utterly demolished. Questioned .... on the effects of 
lyddite, he said it was useless, that unless one burst in an 
enclosed place it was hardly so destructive as common 
shell. Earlier in the campaign the burghers »ere 
afraid of it. He had been in all the engagements in 
Natal, and cid not fear it more than common shell. 
Shrapnel was much more to be di eaded; the bullets 
csme down so straight that there was no taking 
covt r from it. Questioned .... on the fumes of 
lyddite, he said .... some they made exhilaratingly 
drunk. For the moment such a man became absolutely 
reckless .... On others the fumes had a different 
effect, making them sick. He often saw people vomit 
who were in close proximity to a bursting lyddite 
shell. The explosion made most people deaf, and gave 
them besides a severe headache. Both of these last effects 
he was now suffering from himself .... A sergeant 
of the Royal Lancaster Regiment told me that a lyddite 
shell burst within a few feet of him. The explosion 
knocked him off his feet. He was at first dazed, and 
then vomited. His khaki was stained yellow, he was 
rendered deaf, and had a headache for twenty-four hours 
afterwards. 

That has pictorial appeal. The book will be of value to 
the future military historian, and is by no means unin¬ 
teresting to the serious student of the war at the present 
moment. 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere. By Rev. Henry 

N. Ellacombe. (Lane. 5s. net.-) 

Canon Ellacombe writes of gardens as one who knows, 
and his latest book, therefore, has a practical value beyond 
that of merely sentimental garden volumes, the multiplica¬ 
tion of which we have often had occasion to deplore. He 
deals with his subject in a manner which indicates close 
observation and genuine love, yet it must be said that it 
is a manner without charm. These papers are hardly 
more than catalogues of facts tempered with allusions ; in 
a technical journal they would he admirable, but between 
the covers of a volume such as this they seem out of place. 
It would be hardly possible, we imagine, to write of 
beautiful tliipgs with less sense of beautiful words than 
Canon Ellacombe firings to his task ; we have not dis¬ 
covered a single felicitous phrase in the entire volume. 
Hut for readers who are content with facts only the book 
will be useful enough, and in particular such articles as 
those devoted to “rock gardens ” and “carpet plants,” 
“ plant names,” and the “medical properties of flowers.” 

Canon Ellacombe’s volume closes with an article upon 
“Shakespeare and Architecture,” to which wc must refer 
on account of an extraordinary conclusion to which the 
author gives expression. After pointing out that Shake¬ 
speare’s architectural references are scanty and vague, the 
Canon says;— 

I can well fancy that he had such an abhorrence of any¬ 
thing like puffing in adveitising bimsel f , that he would^- 


it may have been purposely or it may have b»en uncon¬ 
sciously—abstain from saying many things which might 
bear that construction. In that way he would say nothing 
of the palaces or fine homes to which he may have had 
access, lest it should be put down to a boasting of his 
acquaintance with the great men of the land ; and he may 
have abstained from details of other great buildings lest 
it should be put down to a desire to boast of his travels 
and knowledge. 

How Canon Ellacombe evolved this amazing theory we 
cannot conjecture. We can only say that we believe it to 
be without any sort of foundation. 


James Chalmers of New Guinea — Missionary, Pioneer, 

Martyr. By Cuthbert Lennox. (Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Stevenson, who wrote of missionaries that “ with all their 
gross blots, with all their deficiency of candour, humour, 
and commonsense ” they were “ the most useful whites in 
the Pacific,” wrote to Mr. Sidney Colvin :— 

I wish you to get Pioneering in New Guinea, by J. Chal¬ 
mers. It's a missionary book, and has less pretensions to 
be literature than Spurgeon’s sermons. Tet I think even 
through that you will see some of the traits of the hero 
that wrote it ; a man that took me fairly by storm for the 
most attractive, simple, brave and interesting man in the 
whole Pacific. He is away now to go np the Fly River ; 
a desperate venture it is thought; he is quite a Livingstone 
card. 

To Chalmers, whom the islanders called Tamate:— 

I am a man now past forty. Scotch at that, and 
not used to big expressions in friendship, and used, on the 
other hand, to be very much ashamed of them. Now 
. . . I may say so much: I count it a privilege and a 
benefit to have met you I count it a loss not lo meet 
with you again. ... If I can make out any visit, it 
must be done sensibly and with the least risk. But oh, 
Tamate, if I had met you when I was a boy and a 
bachelor, how different my life would have been. 

Chalmers thought so too, for his one recorded saying 
anent R. L. S. was just that he was “the making of a 
good missionary gone wrong.” 

The man who, by his heroic life of masterful benevo¬ 
lence, made so deep an impression upon him, met bis death 
in doing what he had done hundred of times before. If 
he had come safely away from Risk Point, where he 
landed unarmed just two years ago, nothing would have 
been heard of his adventure: it would just have been 
another village visited. As it was, one more name was 
added to the list headed by that of Stephen. 

His story of labour and splendid enterprise is here told 
in a concise and workmanlike way by a very competent 
biographer. 


5,000 Facts and Fancies. By William Henry Phyfe. 

(Putnam.) 

The sub-title of this book is A Cyclopwdia of Important, 
Gurioxis, Quaint, and Unique Information in —well, in 
everything in general, and a little besides. It is, appa¬ 
rently, a work of reference for the reader desirous to 
display a smattering of miscellaneous knowledge without 
the trouble of knowing any subject properly. It is accord¬ 
ingly quite impossible to find fault with the volume ; for, 
having no principle of inclusion or exclusion save the 
compiler’s notion of what might be useful or curious, it is 
vain to say what you should find in it, or what you may 
not find. It is a Jack Horner’s pie, where you put in 
your thumb and pull out—perhaps a plum, perhaps some¬ 
thing which you know— 

Is neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the d-1 it got there. 


For those who want this kind of book it is the very kind 
of boojc they want. 
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Fiction. 

A Book of Stories. By G. S. Street. (Constable. 6s.) 

There are seven stories in this book (selected from “the 
product of some seven years—lean ones, I fear ”), and they 
are all in their way meet to be admired. Mr. Street 
observes with the benevolent detachment of a philosopher, 
and writes with the austere dignity of a scholar. If he 
felt with the intensity of a poet he would be a finer novelist 
than he is. You must not, however, expect from him that 
which he has not, namely, an ecstatic emotional quality. 
He arouses sympathy, but it is a reasonable, almost languid 
sympathy. In the first tale in the book, “Like to Like,” 
one beholds Mr. Street trying to write “ a magazine story,” 
and not brilliantly succeeding. The likeness of the first 
hero to Lely’s portrait; the annual celebration in Tudor 
costume; the clever fencing of both hero No. 2 and hero 
No. 1; the very convenient inebriety of hero No. 2 at a 
critical moment; the glimpse of the first hero in the cab : 
all these phenomena belong to the magazine story of com¬ 
merce, and Mr. Street handles them with the shirking 
bravado of a clean man determined to handle pitch. This 
rattling skeleton is dressed up delightfully with excellent 
writing and absolutely realistic characterisation. The 
scene between the two girls towards the end develops 
into a situation of genuine originality and power—only to 
topple off at last into magazinishness again. “Like to 
Like ” contrasts snobs with really well-bred people, and 
perhaps Mr. Street is somewhat too preoccupied with “ the 
theory of what it is to be a lady and a gentleman.” This 
theory pervades the whole book. Yet we would not l>e 
without “ Two Sorts of Life,” the longest and best tale in 
the volume, which deals exclusively with the difference 
between true and false “society.” Save for the too facile 
and unnecessary coincidence on page 226, the rather con¬ 
ventional conception of young Brook, the well-bred young 
Englishman, and the altogether feeble invention of the 
sprained ankle and the missed last-train-home (unworthy 
of so ingenious a schemer as Mrs. Davis), this tale is about 
as good as it could be in the arctic zone of Mr. Street’s 
philosophic calm. It is something well achieved ; minor 
literature, but certainly literature. The book will appeal 
to the fastidious. 


The Keys of the House. By Algernon Gissing. (Methuen. 

6s.) 

With what astonishment the Vicar of Wakefield would 
have read of his successors in fiction. It is the modem 
spirit'which alienates them from him, and he would, 
for all his mildness, have better understood Mrs. 
Voynich’s flagellating monster than Mr. Gissing’s gentle 
shepherd of the hills. Brant is the latter’s name, and 
the decisive monosyllable admirably fits a figure of such 
dignity as is seldom met with in or out of orders. Mr. 
Brant’s wife leaves him to the seclusion of a Northumbrian 
pastoral cure, while she seeks entry into the cheerful and 
brilliant life of the world. She fails, and returns to him, 
and, in returning, hurts again his patient soul, which 
seems ever eager in self-reproach. 

In Mrs. Brant we have such a “ new ” woman as seems 
to us designed to create an impression that the sex thus 
qualified may be raw as well as new. A lady who is 
beautiful and emotional almost after the strained habit 
of a heroine signed Gabriele d’Annunzio, a lady who attends 
Church at unaccustomed hours and has the grace to speak 
of failure “ in my own dignity and nobility of character,” 
is still able to commit the vulgar treason of sanctioning 
the dramatisation of her domestic difficulties to “ increaso 
our dividends.” She is, in truth, essentially common; 
the lady ip her is unexpectedly obliterated, not, one feels, 


so much by Nature as by Mr. Gissing. Better is the 
figure of Yordas Brant, who said of himself: 

“ I’m called after a mountain in Yorkshire, where my 
father used to live. It’s really the best of all to be called 
after a mountain, for you never can want to be different 
from that.” 

The mixture of his parents in him is cleverly indicated 
and the fresh intensity of a young mind is warm on the 
printed page that presents him. The clergyman, his 
father, is a noble portrait, moving and lovable. This 
is much to say of an invented character, but it shall 
stand. His are the little touches that tell. When his 
son gives him a book, we read that Mr. Brant “ silently 
untied the string (he never cut any),” and the contrast 
between him and the well-supplied and rather gushing 
giver needs no enforcement. There is, be it added, a 
sufficient flavour of—shall we say ?—“ noops ” in the 
novel to account for its rural setting. 


The Story of a Mother. By Jane Helen Findlater. (James 
Nisbet. 6s.) 

A curious lack of proportion, both in plot and character¬ 
drawing, prevents The Story of a Mother from being a 
satisfactory piece of work. The earlier part is given up 
almost entirely to the affairs of the son, not of the mother; 
and we scarcely realise that he has a mother at all, until 
an accident brings him to death’s door, and reveals to us 
with startling abruptness Helen’s passion for him. The 
action halts just as crudely when young Zachary goes 
abroad for a year; the plot then travels on with some 
coherence as far as his supposed death at sea, after which 
it undergoes sudden and unexpected developments. The 
mother marries again, begins an entirely new life and has 
a new son, who has nothing whatever to do with the story ; 
and as if this were not anti-climax enough, another awaits 
us in the miraculous return of Zachary, which necessitates 
a fresh chapter containing the story of his sufferings for 
the past eighteen vears. A remarkably dull love scene 
brings the story at last to a lame conclusion. Apart from 
the construction, which could scarcely be less skilful, there 
is, however, a considerable amount of merit in the way the 
book is written. All the earlier part, dealing with Zachary’s 
boyish dreams and ambitions, is very well done ; and the 
stormy scenes between him and his stem Scotch father, 
when the boy returns from abroad with new ideas and a 
rebellious attitude, are most lifelike. But undoubtedly 
the most sympathetic character in the book is that of 
Zachary’s mother, although, in spite of the title, hers is 
made more or less subordinate to his. From the moment 
of her introduction to us in Zack’s room, where she scolds 
him for brushing the curl out of his hair, to that of her 
marriage with Lord Ruxton, where the book should in our 
opinion have ended, she is a real and human person to us. 
Patient, whimsical, prudent, passionate—whatever her 
mood, Helen Hoseason is never dull. 

This is how passion and prudence fight for the mastery 
in her mind, when Lord Ruxton comes to woo her:— 

“ Oh, what am 1 to do ? ” she cried. “ You offer me so 
much that it confuses my judgment. I am bo lonely and 
sad here, and poor, and with the children growing up in 
want of everything, and you come and offer me love and 
care and wealth. 0 Lord Ruxton, go away and think 
twice before you spoil your life for me.” . . . His 

steps died away down the path, and there was a horrible 
silence in the little room. Helen listened to the silence 
for just about half a minute, then she rose and went to the 
door. . . . He stood still, undecided whether to return 

or not, and the next minute she came down the path to 
meet him. “ Take me away from this terrible, haunted 
little house,” she cried; “I can’t stay in it now;. I want; 
to come to you." 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week'8 Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton. 

Mrs. Wharton is known in this country by her short 
stories, showing a delicate appreciation of character, and a 
subtle power of describing the less clamorous incidents of 
life. This is her first long novel. It is 650 pages in length, 
and is a story of Italy at the end of the eighteenth century. 
There are sketches of Venetian life, and glimpses of Sir 
William Hamilton’s circle at Naples. The end brings us 
within sight of the approach of Napoleon. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland. 

A gay story by the author of The Cardinal's Snuff Bov, 
passing for the most part in England. The Lady Para¬ 
mount is a charming Italian countess who, on coming of 
age, astonishes her guardian, old Commendatore Fregi, 
by announcing that she is about to leave her island in the 
Adriatic in search of her cousin, the rightful heir to the 
property. The romance is concerned with her adventures. 
They are very readable. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Resole. By Anne D. Sedgwick. 

A pensive story, written with grace and feeling, by the 
author of The Dull Miss Archinard. Mrs. Sedgwick has 
something in common with Mrs. Wharton, and this story 
of a man who swayed for some time between the fascina¬ 
tion excited by mother and daughter in turn will attract 
those who like their fiction delicate. On one of these 
occasions Damier felt thus: “ No excitement, only the 

enraptured solemnity that a soul might feel on finding 
another soul--parted from, years ago, on earth—long 
sought for, long loved—in some quiet dawn of heaven.” 
(Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

A New Trafalgar. By A. C. Curtis. 

It opens with a love idyl, but a telegram tears sailor 
Harry from Peggy's side. It came from the Admiralty 
and said, “ Experimental mobilization. You are directed 
to join your ship immediately.” What do you think 
Harry found awaiting him? Nothing less than a sea 
war with Germany. The imaginary fight roars through 
the pages. Perhaps it will interest the members of the 
Navy League. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

An Industrious Chevalier. By S. Squire Sfrigge. 

The chevalier d'industrie who narrates his various 
naughtinesses in these pages is a pleasant rogue. He is 
quite without the moral sense, lie lives by a life of 
crime, and the end finds him prosperous and contented, 
and craving pardon of the reader for not going through 
the form of expressing sorrow for his evil deeds. He is 
a “ young Alf ’ grown up, more or less educated, and 
moving in a higher circle. His first theft is from a 
stranger he met in a Turkish bath. It was entirely 
successful. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

This gossipy history, by the author of An American 
Girl in London, recounts the social observations of a 
young married couple during a summer in the United 
States. Their adventures are complicated by the senti¬ 
mental experiences of a cousin, “ Lord Bobby,” and a 
young American millionaire, each of whom is ambitious to 
make love in the national manner of the other. The 
upshot makes the story, but the liook is mainly a contrast 
of English and American society. It is accompanied by 
some clever pictures by Mr. F. H. Townsend. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

A Meeting of Greeks. By G. Manviixe Fenn. 

An adventurous story, with plenty of breezy incidents, 
including the first voyage of the Bella Donna. “ Now, 


my lads, be smart and lower down them water-casks, and 
if that nigger gives any more of his cook’s sauce, heave 
him overboard.” The story opens in an old house at 
Netherhampton, one morning early in the last century ; 
Book II. is twenty years after; in Book HI. we return to 
Netherhampton, and on page 309 Walter reads his reward 
in Mary’s eyes. (Bousfield. 6s.) 

With Hoops of Steel. By F. F. Kelly. 

A story of ranch men and ranch life in North Mexico, 
by a lady who has lived in the midst of the wild life she 
describes. “ ‘ My God 1 What a place this desert would 
be for a man to be lost in! ’ Then they told him stories of 
men who had been lost in it, who had wandered for days 
without water, and had been found raving maniacs or 
bleaching skeletons—the sort of stories that make the 
blood of any but a plainsman seem to dry in his veins 
and his tongue to cleave to the roof of his month.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Frown of Majesty. By Albert Lee. 

A romance of the days of Louis XIV. This is how the 
King talks: “ I crave your pardon for dealing with you 
unjustly, M. le Vicomte,” said he frankly. “ I have been 
duped, and I regret that I treated one lightly who was 
ready to risk so much on behalf of France. The Marquise 
de Lauzun told me of your resolution in spite of the 
danger you incurred, and I honour you for it.” (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

The Marriage of Lydia By Adeline Sergeant. 

Ma inwar ing. 

A long, melodramatic Btory, with misunderstandings, 
kisses, engagements, marriages, and an attempted murder 
on board a ship. “ What’s the matter here ? ” said Captain 
Markham. “ The matter is,” said Corsellis, “ that I have 
been nearly murdered on board your ship, captain, stabbed 
as I slept in my berth—and here’s the knife, by Jove.” 
Miss Sergeant has the art of telling a story, and in her 
pages the omnivorous novel reader will find no lack of 
interest. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Granstark. By G. B. McCutcheon. 

An American novel. The sub-title is “ The story of a 
Love Behind a Throne.” The opening chapters are bright 
and readable, and describe the twenty-five hundred mile 
journey of the east-bound express from Denver. On the 
train Mr. Grenfall Lorry meets the fascinating creature 
who is to shape his destiny. When he first saw her he 
remarked to himself—“ Why is it that some girls make 
you stand like a footman the moment you see them?” 
(Richards. 6s.) 

Blue Lilies. By Lucas Cleeve. 

Told mainly by means of letters and diaries. The time 
of the novel is 1900, and the heroine is a rich and fascin¬ 
ating person who leaves her husband’s roof on account of 
his unfaithfulness. She takes the castle of an impecunious 
young nobleman, whose poverty is due to the disappear¬ 
ance of the will made by his predecessor in his favour. 
Unaware of his identity the heroine engages him as her 
head gardener, and in the relations of mistress and servant 
they drift delicately into love. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Rash Conclusions. By G. W. Appleton. 

Melodrama. The central interest of the story is the 
murder of the wife of a black-and-white artist. The 
murder is quite unexpected, and the discovery of the 
body will startle the most jaded sensational-novel reader. 
Complications follow, and though its main features leaked 
out, the outer public never learned the full particulars of 
the crime. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
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A Favourite At Mudie’s. 

The life of the man of letters is in itself neither happier 
nor more desirable than any other life. The literary man 
is happy if his work absorbs him, if it takes him away 
from himself, and if it turns him out of bed each morning 
eager to do better than the day before. Any art, or pro¬ 
fession, or business will do that. A man works at literature 
because he is in some mysterious way called to it, And 
because it offers to him the likeliest opportunity of self- 
education and self-expression. Inevitably, except in a few 
ram eases, the first enthusiasm'passes, and by the time he 
is middle-aged, literature has become his career, his means 
of living, his anodyne of work against the complexities, 
disillusions, and sorrows of life. But the pursuit of an 
excellence that lie can never reach stands him in good stead 
through his best days, and if the nervous strain of creation 
does finally produce the warning ‘'flash of fire that shoots 
along the palm,” the herald sign of breakdown, Nature, 
by mercifully sapping his vitality, prepares him for the 
inevitable. If he does not, like Browning, anticipate 
greeting the unseen with a cheer, he may at least prepare 
himself to meet Death as a consoler, if not as a friend. 
The literary man has many joys, and not the least of them, 
as Mr. Kipling has said, is that first groping after an idea, 
which has flashed into the mind, but still hides, smiling 
in its recesses, willing and yet unwilling to be caught. 
The joys of his life come when they are least expected. 
A few months before his death, after a long period of 
suffering and complete withdrawal from the world, the post 
brought William Black this letter from an unknown corre¬ 
spondent living in Ohio:— 

This is my letter of thanks for the great pleasure you 
have given me. For six weeks I have been in bed. On 
my bed in this time have been from one to three of your 
books. I read until weary, then dream—and read again. 
I thank you for the yachting cruises whence I have gone 
with you. I thank you for the pleasant acquaintance you 
have given me with most delightful people, whom, but 
for you, I should never have known. I thank you for 
helping me through these weary weeks. I thank Ood 
for sending you into this world. 

Black could afford to cry over that letter, as he could 
afford to smile at Carlyle’s off-quoted question, “ And when 
are ye going to do anything serious ? ” 

If the above remarks are a little less buoyant in tone 
than is usual on this page, the cause must be laid to the 
charge of Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of William Black, which 
has just lieen published by Messrs. Cassell. Yet Black's 
life was triumphantly successful. Broadly speaking, he 
knew neither failure nor disappointment. His life was a 
steady advance through journalism to fiction. At the age 
of 30 he, a comparatively unknown member of the staff of 
the Daily News, was discovered to be the author of an 
anonymous novel called A Daughter of Ilelh, of which 
everybody was talking. Two years later, in 1873, “ there 
was in England no more popular writer” than the author 
of A Princess of Thule. Thenceforward, till his health 
broke, he had apparently all that man could desire —home, 


friends, wealth enough, leisure for his salmon fishing in the 
spring and his autumn holiday in Scotland. He realised the 
ideal of the novelist’s life —to spend the months of the year 
when the country is at its loveliest among the scenes that 
he would use as a background to his next novel, when 
winter brought the writing months. Yet his biography 
does not lenve the impression of a happy lifs. It is not 
the fault of his friend and biographer. Sir Wemyss Reid 
gives us many instances of Black’s high spirits; but 
moments of hilarious gaiety do not constitute happiness. 
Nor does his biography leave the reader with the feeling 
of elation and encouragement that Mr. Qisaing has just 
confessed his recurrent reading of Forster's Life of 
Dickens affords him. Black’s letters are colourless. He has 
nothing to say about men or books, or himself. The gusto, 
the radiant self-revelation, the abounding interest in life, 
the frank see-saw of tbeir moods that give the letters of 
R. L. Stevenson and T. E. Brown their human documen¬ 
tary value, were not for William Black. ‘To the world he 
was a silent man, an observer, a brooder, a consumer of 
his own smoke. Among his intimates he was jovial and a 
good comrade, and Sir Wemyss Reid strives to bring out 
this side of Black’s character, whether at the luncheon 
table of the Reform Club or in those sky-high chambers at 
the foot of Buckingham Street, Strand, where the heart of 
London opens to the eye. But, in spite of flashes of 
camaraderie, Black was a silent man, a mystic, whose soul, 
even when he was most intent on observation, was else¬ 
where. He was of those who never quite get used to. the 
world, who, looking into the darkness, always see some¬ 
thing there ; he was of those on whom the shades of the 
prison-house never quite close. He was a Celt. 

Tlie true Celt can never be systematically happy or. con¬ 
tent, however Fortune may smile. A wistful melancholy, 
a longing for the unattainable is his heritage. The true 
Celt never knows quite what he wants, but he does know 
that he does not want what he has. The clouds of glory 
trail after him and move before him. He is always 
midway. He never sees so much ns when there is 
nothing to see with the outward eye. He is always want¬ 
ing to arise and go to Innisfree, and if he got there he 
would at once want to be moving on elsewhere. Black was 
a Celt. The Highland blood ran in his veins. Two things 
possessed him—nature and the pilgrim soul in man and 
woman, travelling unsoiled through the smirched wayB of 
life like a white sail over disparate seas. His heroines 
have all the earnest graciouaness of the pilgrim nature, his 
Scottish henchmen, his Scottish gentlemen, are all unspoilt 
by the world, and encompassed by the changeless beauty 
of hills and skies. The true Celt is sufficient to himself. 
The thing once seen or imagined becomes a reality. It 
lives again in that recess of the brain where romance lies, 
and blossoms in secret. Black knew this. He chose the 
plain little work-room in the house in Brighton because 
there was nothing in the view across the house-tops to 
distract him from that vision of the inward eye which was 
reality to him. He took the cliff walk from Brighton to 
Rottingdean some thousands of times because the urban- 
rural view soothed his imagination without stimulating 
it. The impression of natural beauties that his true 
home—Scotland—had stored in his Celtic imagination 
was the reality, although divided from him by time and 
space. 

Black was fortunate in his period. The problem novel, 
the revolt of the revolting daughter, the vindictive novels 
of disappointed women who mistake selfishness for dis¬ 
illusion, the novels of those who have not realised that 
the clamorous problem of the individual life is how to 
walk delicately between self-realisation and self-renuncia¬ 
tion—had not yet risen. Black saw the beginning of 
the movement, and realised that his star was waning. 

Writing came easily to him. He composed with the 
facility of a man, to use a golfing metaphor, who makes 
clean, straight strokes, because, by soma natural gift, be 
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is never tempted to “ press.” Disordered lives did not 
attract him. He moved among the primal sanities. He 
liked the common round. “ People are not always com¬ 
mitting forgery, or bigamy, or running away with other 
men’s wives, or being falsely accused of murder,” lie said. 
“ I do not know that I ever met anyone who had passed 
through any of these experiences.” Just so. To his neat 
and orderly talent men and women were just as he saw 
them. He wrote about them as quietly, and with the 
same leisurely speed, as in the earlier days he produced 
his leading articles. One evening, at a Whitefriars’ Club 
dinner, a letter was handed to him from the Daily News 
notifying that an important state paper had just arrived 
from Russia. He left the table for a quarter of an hour. 
The leading article that he wrote in that time “ was 
generally quoted next day, and acknowledged to be the 
best of the leading articles upon the subject.” 

He was as regular in his habits as a City merchant. 
His mind was well under control, and he showed con¬ 
sistently from youth upwards, a force of character and a 
regard for conduct that do not always accompany the 
literary temperament. When Black first came to London 
he lodged with Buchanan in Camden Town. On the 
morning after his arrival Buchanan proposed a walk. 
Black declined, on the ground that he had an article on 
hand which he felt bound to finish before allowing him¬ 
self any time for mere recreation. His whole life was 
governed by his sense of duty. His literary work never took 
the.bit between its teeth and bolted with him. He wrote 
novels because it so happened that that was the walk in 
life which brought profit to himself and pleasure to others. 
And all the time a reader of his biography is conscious that 
his heart was elsewhere. We are so made that we can 
often do those things best that hold a second place in our 
affections. It would seem that Black, although in face of 
his literary success it may seem a strange thing to say, 
missed his vocation. As a youth he longed to be an 
artist. To be a landscape painter was his passionate 
desire. “ His love for art, and for the artist’s life clung to 
him to the very end,” says his biographer. He had th e 
temperament and the longing, but he lacked the skill. 
Had it been possible, who knows? he might have been 
spared that obscure nervous disease that began with the 
effort of composing Macleod of Dare (for many months after 
writing it he could not bear to ride in a hansom cab in 
the streets of London), that afflicted him during the last 
years of his life, that killed him at the age of fifty-seven. 

Whatever he himself may have missed, the fine bfe of 
this Highland' gentleman who was beloved by his friends, 
who was kind and patient to the afflicted and sorrowful, 
spent itself in channels which gave refreshment and 
encouragement to thousands. He has set his seal for ever 
on the land of his birth, and on that desolate point in Mull 
the lighthouse tower erected to his memory shines in 
perpetuity. There it stands—his beacon—and around it 
are the scenes he described, where the happiest hours of 
his life were spent. 


The Making of Modern Verse.— 

I. 

A minor poet once let me somewhat far into the secrets of 
his methods of work. He had, a day or two before, 
written the verses that I shall quote lower down, lie thus 
described their evolution :— 

Somewhere or other, thinking of someone, or hearing 
someone talked of, I heard the words uttered : “ She 
makes me think of lavender.” Afterwards I was dawdling 
at the keyboard of a piano ; dozing, so to Rpeak, over the 
harmony (I use the word in the technical sense) of the 
recitative that precedes the air: “ When I am dead,” in 


Purcell’s “ Dido.” The words, “ She makes me think of 
lavender,” came back into my mind, mixed themselves up 
with the chromatic sixths and struck a definite “note”— 
the note of Sir Peter Lely’s beauties of Charles IL’s court, 
with their 1 ng necks, sloping shoulders, painted spinets, 
virginals, v o's da gamba or d'nmore , and the other instru¬ 
ments of an indefinite vanished time. That eight- 
svllabled phrase, obviously predestined for the opening 
of a paper of verses, stuck in my ear, along with a little 
phrase of music that I had evolved in thinking over it— 
four bars and a half close and then four bars and a full 
close for r,he second line of the verse. Tire second line 
was not yet written. 

For several days I was occasionally troubled as one is 
with a word on the tip of the tongue—the “little word 
wanting.” Then, perhaps a week after, lying awake, in 
bed, I thought of this :— 

“ You make me think of lavender, 

And that is why I love you so.” 

As far as the music went the next two lines were simple. 
One repeats the first eight bars with the slight change of 
ha' mony necessary for the transition into new key and 
new s ibject. That much I did in bed, in my mind, 
before falling asleep. In ibe morning I s,et about the 
third and fourth lines, which, after a time, appeared like 
this on paper— 

“ Your sloping shoulders, heavy hair, 
long like 

And y e ur swan’s neck ef snow.” 

The changes I made unconsciouslv for the sake of what 
scientific i-tudents of verse call “phonetic syzygy,” “anas¬ 
tomosis,” and so on. The vowel sounds of “ long ” and 
1 swan ” are the same, and “long swan’s” . . . “like 

snow ” is a kind of alliterative trickery which is part of 
the branch called “ si mptosis." I bal been making a 
number of experiments in the contrasting of ten-syllabled 
1 nes with < ctosyllabic and shorter ones. Having that sort 
of effect in my ear I wrote : — 

“ Are those of women dead so long ago," 
then changed the line to— 

“ Befit those gracious girls of long ago,” 
with the aim of sustaining the alliteration of “ lavender 
. . . love,” “sloping .... shoulders.” “heavy 
. . . hair,” and “ long swan’s . . . like snow.” 


To pursue tlie subject further with this minuteness would 
take up more space than I care to devote to the poet in 
question. Suffice it to say that, of the remaining verse, 
the first copy looked like this :— 


(went away, 

Who lived the quiet life and 1 fade d -e u t 
As from the dried rose petals le av es perfumes go ; 
■ W hose long white 

J Wh e- g e nt ly- prcs se d 'se ft fingers from the spinet's 
l keys 

Drew httle small, heart-clutching little melodies, 
And in their ordered gardens took the air. 


And the final version like this : 


Lavender. 

You make me think of lavender, 

And that is why I love you so ; 

Your sloping shouklcrs. heavy hair, 

And long swan’s neck like snow, 

Befit those gracious girls of long ago, 

Who in closed gardens took the quiet air ; 
Who lived the ordered life to gently pass 
From earth as from rose petals perfumes go, 
Or shadows from that dial in the grass; 
Whose fingers from the painted spinet keys 
Drew small heart-clutching melodies. 

One may not say 
Whether they were more fair, 

Or more to be desired than maids to-day, 

I only know 

You make me think of lavender, 

e 


And that is why 1 love you eo, 
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The singer will observe that the “ ah ” sounds of 
“garden,” “grass,” “pass,” and “heart ” are introduced 
to facilitate the singing of long roulades in the upper 
register, which is ondy possible upon an “ ah.” The poet 
who writes the genuine lyric, the “verse for notes of 
music,” is forced into a nearly unconscious observation of 
the rules of symptosis, phonetic syzygy, and the rest; he 
has to consider what vowel sounds are singable and what 
consonants disagreeable. He does not, of course, sacrifice 
very much on those altars, but he must do something; and 
this produces a certain effect on the vowel “ colouring ” of 
his verse. So far as I know, few modern poets pay much 
attention to music. They “ write for the eye.” Yet the 
lyrics that survive were mostly written to a tune—“ To 
the Tune of the Shaking of the Sheets,” or of “ My Lady 
Greensleeves. ” It must be remembered that, until the 
Revolution, England was actually a musical nation. Lutes 
were kept in barbers’ shops for the use of gentlemen wait¬ 
ing their turns, much as papers are to-day; and most men 
and many poets were at least rule-of-thumb musicians. 
Pushed too far, the principle has resulted in the inanities 
of English libretto and of the drawing-room ballad. But 
ot living lyric poets, Mr. Kipling, who writes with banjo 
tunes and music-hall choruses in his mind, is at least 
upon the right road—the road of Burns and others. 

The poet who, for me, represents the high-water mark 
of pure art in the last century is Christina Rossetti. 
Preference is, of course, matter of temperament, and I have 
no wish to force this view upon anyone whose temperament 
is not mine. I define a poem as the expression of a mood, 
in rhythmical language so chosen that no word of the whole 
can be changed without damage to form and feeling. 
Those who concur in this definition will, I think, find little 
difficulty in accepting my view, that, considered merely as 
an artist in verse, Christina llossetti has few equals and 
no surpasser. Many have surpassed in scope of feeling; 
many in what is called importance, in output, in apparent 
facility. And these, for all I know, may be the greater 
poets. Wordsworth very often; Shelley, Keats, and Cole¬ 
ridge too; Browning frequently; Tennyson sometimes ; 
D. G. Rossetti and Matthew Arnold have touched her level, 
and are, without doubt, more important. But all of them 
had their failures ; wrote a great deal; experimented—and 
did it in the face of the public. Christina Rossetti, on the 
other hand, published very little, but in what she gave to 
the world was nearly always at her best. She pushed 
“ Selection for Publication ” .to the furthest of possibilities 
—so far, indeed, that I suppose her to be generally ranked 
as a minor poet. Her MSS. give one very little to go 
upon—remarkably little. I have before me at this moment 
a number of small scraps of paper; backs of letters, even 
letters crossed with verse; old envelopes, and the like. 
On these are written the first drafts of some of her shorter 
poems. There is, for instance, the one beginning, ‘ ‘ Heaven 
overarches earth and sea.'” This is written in pencil across 
a piece of fined paper, part of a foolscap sheet which has 
been folded and re-folded to form a home-made note-book. 
On one side are notes as to the price of consols, as to the 
days on which certain clergymen would preach, and 
addresses of charitable ladies. On the other side, on the 
inches that remain after certain matters relating to her 
charities and investments have had first place, is jotted 
the poem itself. It consists of twelve lines scribbled in 
pencd, with only four changes; three^inade in ink palimp¬ 
sest-wise, and therefore of later date. The MS. looks like 
this: 

Heaven overarches earth and sea, 

Earth sadness and sea bitterne-s. 

Heaven overarches you and me, 

A little while and we shall be 
(Please God) where there is no more sea 
!^ or 1 barren wilderness. 
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Heaven overarches you and me, 

And all earth's gardens and her graves 

T 1 ... (until we see 

Look up with me ^ o t fi c hnll sm. 

The day break and the shadows flee ; 

What l tho ’ to -"** 114 

lif- t e-d ay wrecks you and me, 

l If so 

I so- that to-morrow saves ? 

Written towards the end of her fife, this has always 
seemed to me one of the most poignant, most simple 
expressions of resigned fatalism. It goes as directly to its 
mark as a pigeon home to its cote. If you like to put it 
so, there is the little wheeling round before settling, but 
very little. One sees that “parting nor distress” is 
changed into “ barren wilderness,” and that this change 
from a commonplace phrase completes the earth and sea ” 
idea very consummately. Taken as a whole, the alterations 
cannot be said to “make” the poem, although the one 
noted does go some way towards that “ making.” But it 
should be said that “ barren wilderness ” is Written with 
the pencil of the body of the poem, and for that reason 
must have been made immediately, stylo currente. What we 
may legitimately deduce from tliis specimen is that Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti wrote with very little trouble, jotting down 
her poems among notes as to her financial, devotional, and 
charitable interests, the One thing being very much on a 
par with the others in her mind. And this would seem to 
liuve been the case. She wrote very much as she spoke- - 
with a pause for commencement, with momentary, hardly 
discernible hesitations for the choice of a word, and always 
with what is called finish. 

“ I wonder if the sap is stirring yet,” she begins one of 
her best poems, and it is precisely what she must have 
said again add again in the course of London springs, 
when one is always wondering what the earth looks like 
outside the places where the big fog-drops fall from the 
blackened boughs in the squares. Browning commences 
his lyric, expressing a similar mood, with an “ Oh,” . . . 

“ Oh, to be in England . . ,” and I confess to prefer¬ 
ring the “I wonder” ... to the “Oh.” Christina 
Rossetti’s verse was almost as colloquial in its style as was 
Wordsworth’s; but, unlike Wordsworth, she valued her 
poems no more highly than her conversations. She lead 
an essentially cloistral life; cloistral I mean in spirit rather 
tlian in externals; lived it in the centre of Movements with 
the smallest of movement on her own part. To all intents 
and purposes it was only at her death that she began to 
live, to be missed. Her temperament finds its expression 
in her verse, which Bhe scribbled on little scraps of paper 
at odd moments, consulting no one, going ber own way, 
and, for all one knows, troubling very little about such 
intolerable things as les mots justes. Yet she hardly ever 
lacked that just word; very seldom had to wait, to erase, 
to rewrite. And those of her poems that 1 have seen in 
that condition “were not amongst ber happiest efforts.” 
Nevertheless, what she had was not facility, it was mastery. 

When Anglo-Saxon phraseology was the rage one used 
to be told—one was always being told tilings about 
Tennyson—that the big-mouthed poet waded through his 
verse, excising words of Latin origin and substituting 
Teutonic. It is, of course, not possible to believe that a 
man who—whether 1 like him or not—was a great poet 
could have been so little an artist in words. Because the 
artist in words loves his words, whatever their origin—for 
their sound, for their associations, for whatever reason one 
does love words. He is not that “ best cosmopolite who 
best does love his native land.” William Morris may have 
tried to steel his nerves for such a butchery of the 
innocent, though one can scarce believe it of even his 
wrong-headedness. He did not, for instance, exact that 
all his dyes should have been manufactured, grown, or 
ground within the countries of the world that have pro¬ 
duced Gothic. As a matter of fact, your true poet feels 
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his line or his phrase much as the prose writer feels his 
sentence and paragraph, as the draughtsman feels his line, 
the musician his phrase. He would not alter his words 
for the sake of theories any more than an army officer 
would substitute a stiffly moulded corpse for the least 
mathematically precise of his aligned privates on parade. 
That Tennyson felt his line one knows. “I think I am 
most glad,” he says, “ to have written the line— 

‘ The mellow ouzel fluted from the elm'; ” 
and the whole man is summed up in the line, the man 
whose real note was that of home-counties flora and fauna, 
lawns, cedar trees, manorial residences, county families, 
and shrewd, a little idealised, yeomen and peasantry. 

In the choice of words for verse one has to be guided, 
more or less instinctively, by what the scientists, as I have 
said, call phonetic syzygy, and his habit of reading aloud 
(i.e., of writing for the ear as much as for the eye) was 
without doubt Tennyson’s reason for calling his mellow¬ 
voiced bird an ouzel and for making it flute in an elm. 
In two other lines that he was proud of we find the same 
assimilation of sound to image :— 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls, 

which have always struck me as being two of the best 
lines imaginable, with the suggestion in the first of the 
eagle’s motionlessness, and in the second of the eagle's 
stoop. In the one case we have the use of a slightly 
fantastic word — ouzel—used to give remoteness to a 
sufficiently usual bird ; in the other, a commonplace word 
used in such a way as to give a singularly complete 
phonetic idea of a suddenly'arrested downward swoop. 
“ Ouzel,” its sound apart, I dislike, because it is part of a 
professional - poetic dialect; “thunderbolt” I applaud, 
because it is anybody’s word used in exactly the right 
place. What I wish to emphasise is the fact that 
Tennyson was haunted by a line of a pronounced type, 
that he had a preference for a diction slightly out of the 
common, and that his typical line was ten-syllabled. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 

(To be concluded.) 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent .) 

It is odd that a writer like M. Ludovic Halevy, who, in 
collaboration with Meilhac and Offenbach, has helped for 
years to keep Europe in good humour with the extravagant 
high spirits and delightful gaiety of light comedy and 
opera-bouffe, should be the father of such a serious writer 
as M. Daniel Hal6vy. After having laughed continuously 
with the father, we are now invited to consider grave 
social questions in the gravest manner with the son. In 
his Ea8aia aur le mouvement ouvrier en France M. Daniel 
Halevy gives a most interesting and slightly optimistic 
account of the birth and spread of popular universities or 
people’s colleges in Paris. Unhappily an excellent thing 
which started with so much enthusiasm and encouragement 
has fallen off of late most direfully. We have seen 
colleges close because there was nobody to assist at the 
lectures or to profit by the advantages offered the working 
classes, and it is incontestable that the Catholic Party has 
in these matters a more perfected and active system of 
organisation, and brings to bear upon such efforts an 
unattackable prestige with which, in a land largely 
Catholic like France, it can crush out all attempts at 
social or liberal propaganda. In vain have libraries and 
reading rooms been established. After the first exuberant 
rush towards self-instruction and the deferential and 
grateful attention accorded all the distinguished Liberals 
like M. Anatole France, M. Duclaux, &c., who came forth 


from their studies in the cause of progress and thought, 
the movement suddenly collapsed and the libraries were 
deserted. I remember my own disappointment on learning 
that a college to which I sent over forty volumes closed 
shortly afterwards, and ever since I have wondered what 
became of my books. Into whose hands have they fallen ? 
Or have they helped to fill a bookcase along the quays, to 
be picked up by some bouquiniate in quest of bargains in 
exchange of pence ? 

If it were not for the unhappy ending, Le MazareiUc 
might fittingly be described as a quaint Provencal pastoral. 
The incest with which it ends is repulsive, not essentially 
because of the incest itself, but for the lacking note of the 
inevitable. But apart from this, the picture of Provenyal 
shepherd life is given with an indescribable charm and 
surety of touch. It is extraordinarily impressive in its 
quietude and dulness, with all the combined poetry of the 
soil and the South. Beasts and men are close to one 
another in inarticulated relief in the largeness of sky anti 
the largeness of nature. The brutality and inextricable 
ties of the family are depicted with quite a classic 
simplicity. The opening seizes the reader with the 
powerful and unlaboured poetry of its description of the 
sick shepherd’s fierce desires on hearing a party of 
huntsmen and hounds rush by in the savage intoxication 
of the chase, and his despairing gesture on finding 
himself too weak to take part. “ They had long since 
vanished, and the great silence of the pihadua had 
closed behind them when Vitot was still standing on the 
broken palisade, eyes open, brow filled with their image, 
and ears ringing with the echoes. 4 Come quickly,’ cried 
Josef, 4 she is dying ’ ” ; and we are led to a death scene 
it does one good to read in these days of excessive 
sentimentality, and self-consciousness, and long-drawn-out 
pathos. Annonette, the mother, dies as only a savage and 
a heroine can die—with absolute simplicity, without a 
murmur or a cry, knowing and accepting it as her duty to 
die, unwept, unregretted, returning indifferently to that 
nature of which she has never ceased to be an element. 1 
was reminded, in reading it, of The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountain, only, where the American prose is 
laboured and too descriptive, M. Emmanuel Delbousquet's 
prose is like the landscape of Provence—clear and simple, 
seeking its effect in clarity and large lines, a few strokes, 
broad light, and deep shades. “La Mirotte held up the 
wax-end in her brown fingers. Pierre bent over. Did the 
dying woman see him V A flash of joy passed over her 
glance for ever fixed ; then the light raced over her rigid 
face like a ray of sunshine across a stream, and instantly 
her eyes died out, filled with shadow. She was dead. 
With fingers slightly trembling the man closed her 
eyelids. Without looking at each other, without saying 
a word, they took their places at the other end of the 
kitchen on the bench before the table where Mirotte had 
placed the steaming soup. Each one thought: The poor 
dead is quite dead, but that must not prevent the living 
from eating. Taking up large spoonfuls, they dived into 
the heavy soup dish for the scented mess made of 
tender growths of hashed greens among slices of black 
bread.” 

There is something inexpressibly and unconsciously 
pathetic in this brief and quiet picture of men and women 
sitting down to eat, death having just entered their midst, 
like animals, unconscious of the value of life or death. 
The whole book, but for the lamentable end, is impreg¬ 
nated with this unconscious pathos, poetry, and charm. 
Love is here, of course, only an animal instinct, but the 
very unconsciousness and directness of its animality stamps 
it with a certain grandeur. It is clean at least, like the loves 
of the beasts, because it is utterly unperverted and simple. 
It is only when the shepherds (that is, their womenfolk) 
get into the towns and learn that their favours have a 
marketable value that their love becomes perverse and 
unclean. The superstitions, the prejudices of the soil, its 
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joys and terrors are revealed in a masterly manner. The 
t Mazareille has only missed being a lovely work—a 
masterpiece. It remains a prose poem. 

Ma Soeur Zabette, by a new writer, Claude Lemaitre, is 
also an interesting but less remarkable study of a corner 
of France. This is a clean, honest, charming tale steeped 
in Breton brine, a fresh and invigorating story of sailors 
and their womenfolk. The prose has none of the beauty and 
poetry of M. Delbousquet’s prose, but it is taut, breezy, and 
the world we are introduced to may well be called the salt of 
the earth. The men are delightful children, intrepid on 
sea, was on shore, guileless, stupid, and lovable. The 
women are dauntless and intelligent rulers, whose devotion 
and sense keep ships on sea and homes on land. 

‘ H. L. 


A Sea-Captain’s Reading. 

The captain had invited me into liis cabin for a gin and 
bitters before dinner. It was a compliment he paid in 
tumj» the more favoured of the passengers who voyaged 
witbjhim on the broad-bellied cargo-boat. The room was 
the smallest and the tidiest I had ever seen, and as 1 sur¬ 
veyed it^from the edge of k the captain’s bunk on which I 
sat, the comparison to a travelling medicine chest occurred 
inevitably. “ Everything in a nutshell,” I remarked, as 
the captain opened a minute cupboard that faced his swivel 
chair, and selected the required bottles and glasses from a 
few square inches of space in one of its corners. 

“ That’s one of my hobbies,” he said. “ I like a deck 
cabin where I can see ahead as soon as I tumble out of 
that bunk. And I have to economise space. Why, I don’t 
suppose you ever noticed a drawer under the seat when 
you sit in the smoking room. Well, I put that drawer 
through the partition, and if ever I found myself south of 
the Equator 1 could reach the charts from where I sit.” 

Indeed, there were few human needs that the captain 
could not meet by stretching out a hand from his swivel 
chair. He was a blue-ey.ed man of sixty or so, with a 
clean trimmed beard of white, and a skin which had no 
wrinkles but the mariner’s wrinkles about the eyes. The 
cabin was a bathroom, when you learned the dodge. In 
an almost invisible corner was another cupboard which 
stowed the ship’s papers, the documents relating to cargo 
and passengers, and a portrait of his wife and daughter, 
with a quite unnoticed niche for writing paper and enve¬ 
lopes. The cupboard which contained the gin and bitters 
was also a medicine chest, and if you doubted the captain’s 
medical knowledge, he whipped out a manual of domestic 
medicine from an invisible space underneath the bottles. 
But there was seemingly an Unoccupied inch between the 
cupboard and the table before the swivel chair. The 
captain’s finger fished out a swivelled ledge which held a 
piece of india-rubber. 

“ And up here,” he said, reaching to the space between 
the top of his bunk and the ceiling, “ there are all the 
charts I should want to take me anywhere north of the 
Equator. This is where we are now.” And he spread the 
chart before me. But my eye had caught a small shelf at 
the head of the bunk. 

“ May I look at your books ? ” I asked. 

“ Ah, I’m a great reader,” said the captain. 

There were two shelves, containing perhaps twenty 
books altogether. The top one held The Tower of London, 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, A Guide to the Channel 
Islands, The Visits of Elizabeth, and The Christian. 

“ How do you collect your books ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, they’re mostly given to me by passengers,” 
replied the captain. “ You see, I’m fond of reading, but 
I’m so seldom ashore that I haven’t got time to lay in the 
right stores." 

“Do you get much time for reading? ” 


The captain contemplated the last few drops of his gin 
and bitters. 

“ There’s times,” he said, “ when I don’t get any time at 
all—days together. But when you’ve cleared the Channel, 
for instance, and rounded Ushant, there’s a five hundred 
mile run in front of you, and nothing to do but to keep her 
head straight. Now that's the time when I want some 
good reading. You’ve no idea how lonely it is here, 
when the weather holds and there are no passengers. I 
couldn’t do without books. But, mind you, there’8 some 
looks a lot better than others; they’re not all alike. From 
my point of view, I mean. I daresay it’s different with 
you.” 

“ Oh no! I have my preferences,” I said. “ What are 
yours ? ” 

The captain finished his gin and bitters before he 
answered, and looked a little ashamed of himself. 

“ Well, you’re a literary gentleman,” lie said, “ and it 
isn’t likely that I should like the same things that you do 
—Homer, you know ; and what’s that Russian chap’s nartie 
—all-—Ibsen, eh ? All the same, I’ve read a good many 
high-class looks. Only last voyage I read Moths, and I 
must say I thought it a very interesting work. It’s up on 
the shelf there, if you’d like to take it.” 

I explained that I had read it. 

“ I suppose you never looked into a book called Many 
Cargoes,” he remarked, rolling up the chart; and his tone 
suggested that the remark was of no importance. 

I had heard of it. 

“ It wouldn’t be in your line,” said the captain, who 
was setting the chart in its appointed place in the cosmos 
of the cabin. “ Ah, yes ! I can see you laughing at me.” 

I had certainly smiled. 

He was settled in his swivel chair again. 

“ I’m too old to start improving my mind,” he said. “It’s 
all very well for you to read poetry and—and leading 
articles. But from my point of view I like something I 
can understand. And the fellow knows what he’s talking 
about; what’s his name ? ” 

I suggested Jacobs. 

“ That’s it,” said the captain. “ And I always look out 
for his books when I go ashore. But you wouldn’t care 
about that sort of thing. He follows the sea, you know.” 

I said that I had heard that Jacobs was a clerk in the 
Post Office when he wrote Many Cargoes. 

“ Dear me! ” said the captain, looking disappointed ; 

“ then how on earth-” 

He was cut short by the gong. 

His face brightened again. “ Well, after all,” he said, 
“ I’m only an ignorant old sailor, and there’s the dinner 
bell, and I hope you’ve got an appetite.” 


Drama. 

The Paris Music Hall. 

It is not always realised by Englishmen that England is 
really the country of the music hall, the only country 
where it has taken firm root and flowered elegantly. 
There is nothing in any part of Europe to compare, in 
their own way, with the Empire and the Alhambra, either 
as places luxurious in themselves or as places where a 
brilliant spectacle is to be seen. It is true that, in Eng¬ 
land, the art of the ballet has gone down ; the prima 
ballerina assoluta is getting rare, the primo uomo is 
extinct. The training of dancers as dancers leaves more 
and more to be desired, but that is a defect which we 
share, at the present time, with most other countries ; 
while the beauty of the spectacle, with us, is unique. 
Think of “ Les Papillons ” or of “Old China” at the 
Empire, and then go and see a fantastic ballet at Paris, at 
Vienna, or at Berlin ! And it is not only in regard to the 
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bullet, but in regard also to the “ turns,” that we are so 
far ahead of all our competitors. I have just been spend¬ 
ing a couple of evenings at two of the most characteristic 
Parisian music halls, the Folies-Bergere and La Scala. 
The ‘‘chief attraction” of the former was “ Une Kevue 
aux Folies-Bergere,” a pantomimic show with some danc¬ 
ing; at the latter, “ Messalinette,” a “revue,” with no 
dancing at all. There were other turns : vocalists at the 
Scala, jugglers, and American eccentrics, and the like, 
at the Folies-Bergere. To see the typical Paris singer 
you must go to the Scala; but for everything else the 
Folies-Bergere is certainly to be preferred. 

I have no great admiration for most of our comic 
gentlemen and ladies in London, but I find it still more 
difficult to take any interest in the comic gentlemen and 
ladies of Paris. Take Marie Lloyd, for instance, and 
compare with her, say, Marguerite Deval at the Scala. 
Both aim at much the same effect, but, contrary to what 
might have been expected, it is the Englishwoman who 
shows the greater finesse in the rendering of that small 
range of sensations to which both give themselves up 
frankly. Take Bolin, who is supposed to express vulga¬ 
rities with unusual success. Those automatic gestures, 
flapping and flopping; that dribbling voice, without 
intonation; that flabby droop and twitch of the face; all 
that soapy rubbing in of the expressive parts of the song: 
I could see no skill in it all, of a sort worth having. 
The women here sing mainly with their shoulders, for 
which they seem to have been chosen, and which are often 
undoubtedly expressive. Often they do not even take the 
trouble to express anything with voice or face; the face 
remains blank, the voice trots creakily. It is a doll who 
repeats its lesson, holding itself up to lie seen. 

There was one woman at the Folies-Bergere who had 
genuine talent, Louise Balthy. She reminded me a little 
of Miss Effie Fay. She was the principal performer in the 
“Kevue aux 'Iolies-Bergere," and she did a parody of 
Sarah Bernhardt in *‘ Theodora.’’ She was ‘‘ Miss Barnum,’’ 
the Music Hall, and the Dance. In the last she did a series 
of quick changes (partly on the stage), and indicated, with 
a vivid skill of parody, Italian, Russian, Spanish, English, 
and French ways of dancing. She galloped through all 
her parts with astonishing celerity, putting sharp meanings 
into things with a gesture, an intonation, a fling or twist 
of her long, supple body. And she had a voice which 
she knew how to use for her own purposes. No one else 
showed any real, distinguishable ability. The amusement 
of the piece was all contained in its costumes and scenery, 
in the indiscretions of the costumes and the piquant changes 
of the scenery. We saw the roofs at midnight, with some 
human cats, the Ciique d’Ete, a “ seance mouvemeutee ” at 
a political club, and the bouse of “ la Pa'iva,” the famous 
courtesan of whom the Goncourts give so interesting an 
account in their journal. La Paiva is seen taking her bath; 
she is seen, scarcely more dressed, as the centre of a fete 
under the Second Empire. And all this rattles and glitters 
with the regular French clatter of music in the orchestra 
during all but the fourth and fifth scenes, for which M. 
Louis Ganne had written music. We are to hear M. Gaune’s 
music, as I have always wanted to hear it, in. London, 
accompanying the new Japanese ballet at the Alhambra. 
It is essentially ballet music, full of clear colour, of gracious 
movement, with a definite, yet not too emphatic, rhythm, 
beating out the dancing steps gaily. 

The French “ revue,” as one sees it here, done somewhat 
roughly and sketchily, strikes one most of all by its curious 
want of consecution, its entire reliance on the point of this 
or that scene, costume, or performer. It 1ms no plan, no 
idea; some ideas are flung into it in passing; but it 
remains as shapeless as an English pantomime, and not 
much more interesting. Both appeal to the same unde- 
veloi>ed instincts, the English to a merely childish vulgarity, 
the French to a vulgarity which is more frankly vicious. 
Really, 1 hardly know which is to be preferred. In 


England we pretend that fancy dress is all in the interests 
of morality; in France they make no such pretence, and, 
in dispensing with shoulder-straps, do but make their 
intentions a little clearer. Go to the Moulin-Rouge and 
you will see a still clearer object-lesson. The goods in the 
music halls are displayed, so to speak, behind glass, in a 
shop window ; at the Moulin-Rouge they are on the open 
booths of a street market. Arthur Symons. 


Art. 

Religious and other Pictures. 

Minor exhibitions of pictures are plentiful this week. The 
sight-seer has his choice of a round dozen. Casting about 
for a thread on which to string my remarks, I find it in.the 
religious pictures which, from causes seemingly fortuitous, 
dominate three of the new exhibitions. One of them is 
practically given up to religious, or as Miss Emily Ford 
elects to call them, “ devotional,” pictures. But a religious 
subject does not necessarily induce a devotional frame of 
mind. Miss Emily Ford, who shows several “ devotional ” 
pi tures at the Continental Gallery, is very much in earnest. 
Her prefatory note to the catalogue in whi h she states 
that her work in its continuity is “ an effort to find and 
express our touch with the Invisible,” is unexceptionable, 
and if her imagination and technical skill equalled her 
good intentions, it would have been most agreeable to 
have written enthusiastically about her “ Three Wise 
Men,” her “ Nativity,” her “ Appearance of Our Lord on 
the Sea of Tiberias after His Resurrection,” and so on. 
But piety does not help one to paint. The great artists 
who move us by their religious pictures do so not because 
they were pious, but because they were great artists. 
Many feel deeply. Few have the power to make others 
feel what they have felt. Von Uhde has the power. That 
Geimau artist is one of the few modern painters who can 
handle a religious subject and not make it seem common 
beside the majestic simplicity and beauty of the Biblical 
narrative. Ford Madox Brown was another. His “ Christ 
Washing St. Peter’s Feet,” apart from its capable crafts¬ 
manship, has that indefinable quality (Mr. Maclien, the 
latest critic, calls that quality “ ecstacy,”) that lifts a 
painting from the ruck, and permits us to call it a work 
of art. I remember, and always shall remember. Ford 
Madox Brown’s picture. Miss Ford’s unconvincing figures 
and scenes from Biblical history leave no impression on my 
mind, except that it needs something more than earnest¬ 
ness and good intentions to impress or to uplift the world 
by means of “ devotional” pictures. 

Neither .did “Christ and The Little Ones,” at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries, convince me that Mr. Thomas 
Mostyn has found his right vocation as a painter of 
religious pictures. The adventitious aids that have been 
given to his work do not assist. The picture obtrudes 
itself upon your notice from the end of a darkened room, 
with the arranged light focussed upon it from above; 
and it is encompassed by draperies hanging in solemn folds, 
which surround the dim chamber in which you are invited 
to sit, and to be uplifted. But neither the central figure, 
nor the composition of the attendant groups, and certainly 
not the drawing of the score or so of children, made any 
sort of appeal to me. If any subject needs simple treat¬ 
ment it is this. If any subject should be removed far as 
the poles from any suggestion of theatrical effect it is this. 
I turned away, seeing in my mind’s eye Von Uhde’s 
rendering of this scene, so natural, so affecting in its 
unambitious simplicity. 

Another religious picture of the week was M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s “ Madone ” at Messrs. Tooth’s exhibition. 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret is a clever and able painter, esteemed 
in Paris, and a person of account in the art world. This 
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picture is admirably painted. The sunlight streams into 
the green-embowered walk where the Mother Btrolls. 
The Child rests naturally in her arms, its face hidden 
in her bosom. Her rough, creamy garment retains the 
sunshine, and if her face is too affectedly sweet to hold 
one for more than a passing moment, the picture, being 
well painted, gives pleasure. As a presentment of a 
mother and her baby it is excellent, although one feels 
that the artist was more concerned with the technicalities 
of painting than the wish to express once more the old 
ever-new wonder of maternity. But those haloes ! To me 
they are unreal—insincere. If M. Dagnan-Bouveret had Miss 
Emily Ford’s deep-moving religious belief, if he found, as 
she does, the inner meaning of life in the Divinity of the 
founder of Christianity, then he might have made me feel 
the reality of those haloes. Or if Miss Ford had M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s technical accomplishments, she might have 
thrilled me with the appearance of Christ on the sea of 
Tiberias. But it was not to be. Why pursue the subject? 
Nature has her own way with her offspring, and we must 
learn that way. Not once or twice has a knowledge of our 
own limitations led the way to glory. 

To have purple drapery hanging round your picture is 
not necessarily a sign of glory. At Messrs. Tooth’s the 
drapery has been taken from its box in honour of 
Meissonier’s “ Les Bons Amis.” It is a tiny picture and 
quite up to the average of Meissonier’s uninspired excel¬ 
lence. Meissonier had the great merit of a modest and 
disciplined ambition. He knew what he could do, and 
he performed with a capacity for taking pains that 
almost amounted to genius. He could paint the common¬ 
place so extremely well that ho was always eager for 
a new victory. But he presented a literary subject as it 
is, not his own version of the subject, and so, to 
me, the little Mauve called “ The Tow Path,” that hangs 
close by, makes an emotional appeal that Meissonier's genre 
transcripts quite fail to evoke. “ The Tow Path ” merely 
shows a bargee on horseback tugging an unseen barge along 
the pearly-light waters of a Dutch canal, beneath a pearly- 
light arching sky. It is a common incident, but Mauve 
has not taken the common view, which makes the difference 
between ordinary and rare art. Such a picture as this, 
fashioned in its own atmosphere, unassuming, deriving 
nothing from any Biblical or literary association, content 
to be merely what it is, an artist’s vision of the dignity of 
silent labour, with the promise of rest at the end of day 
under an enfolding sky, is powerful to “express our 
touch with the Invisible ” as an ambitious, forcible-feeble 
picture of “ The Nativity ” is powerless. 

This picture of the bargee is not a great work, but it is 
on the side of greatness, inasmuch as it is good honest 
painting, which escapes the charge of cleverness. Some 
of the most brilliant of the new, younger men, are clever 
and nothing else. I tried for a long time to remove 
Mr. Fritz Thaulow from that category. He shows in 
landscape the amazing dexterity that Mr. Sargent .shows 
in figure painting. His “Golden Autumn” makes all 
else on the wall look grey. It is a tour-de-force of an 
effect of sunlight on hills and water that one might see 
once in a round of summers, and then only for a few 
minutes. The sun runs like liquid gold over the hills, 
shoots and criss-crosses through the water, and where the 
river is shallow, the ripples, curveting and frisking as if 
they had life, become a shimmer of purple against the 
green banks. The scene dazzles. You say: “ How 
wonderful! How clever! What a style!” But you do 
not say of the little Mauve, “ What a style ! ” There you 
are merely conscious that the idea and the style are one—a 
fine vision, suitably, but not obtrusively, clothed. 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

, The Origin of Life. 

In his Ten Books of Archidoxes, Paracelsus tells us 
to take a certain preparation, and to digest it in a 
retort for forty days. “ At the end of the forty days, 
you will see moving in the receiver a tiny human form 
perfectly distinct, but almost unsubstantial. If you feed 
this embryo on a few drops of human blood ” [pro¬ 
bably some herb is indicated under this name], “ taking 
care to keep it for forty weeks at a blood heat, 
you will see completed the creation of a child, real, 
but extremely small. It is what we call the homunculus 
(little man). The art which gives it life and which can 
maintain that life makes it one of the most singular - 
marvels of human science conjoined with the power of 
God.” He then goes on to say that this mysterious little 
being, if kept in a bottle and dosed every day with wine 
and rose-water, will “ discover and communicate to us the 
secret of things most carefully concealed. ’ ’ What Paracelsus 
meant by this nonsense—as one is tempted to think it--is 
not very apparent. It is possible that in rummaging among 
the scraps and fragments of knowledge, inherited in spite 
of themselves from the Alexandrian schools- of experi¬ 
mental science by the Coptic monks who were the first 
practisera of alchemy in Christendom, he may have 
come across some recipe for the manufacture of “ paste 
eels,” or the animalcules which spring up as if by magic 
in a putrefying mixture of flour and vinegar. Or it may 
be that he was here using, as did many of his fellows, 
the language of alchemy to wrap up some mystical or 
religious doctrine that he did not dare to teach openly. 
Or, what is perhaps the most likely guess of all, he may 
have been simply indulging in the vaunting mystification 
or “bombast” for which his family name is now a 
synonym. It is at any rate plain that his story cannot 
be taking literally, because neither the human nor any 
other animal form can be precipitated from a liquid as is 
a mineral. The reason of this—other things apart—is 
that all known forms of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
are not simple, but complex, being made up of one or 
more organisms known as cells, which perhaps bear the 
same relation to the materials of which they are composed 
that the crystal does to the amorphous or shapeless 
condition of the mineral. 

This fact will, perhaps, bear a little more explanation. 

If we look at the very simplest form of living being known 
to *us—the moneron which stirs in the depth of the 
waters, we find it a small mass of albumen about the size 
of a pin’s head, without any apparent differentiation of 
parts, and having for all evidence of life the power of 

E rotruding continuations of itself in any direction. When, 
owever, we get to the next more complex form of animal, 
the amoeba, we find this lump of albumen has evolved 
into a cell having a kernel or nucleus of harder albumen, 
an external body of softer albumen or protoplasm, and in 
yet another stage of evolution an outer pellicle or cell- 
membrane which keeps the whole organism together. 
These cells propagate themselves when they have reached 
their normal maximum of growth by self-division, each 
half appearing in turn with the full equipment of nucleus, 
protoplasm, and membrane, and it is from cells like these 
that the bodies of plants, animals, and, finally, man, are 
compounded. Into the life-history of the cell I cannot 
now enter, but I may perhaps say that with cells, as with 
other things in nature, many are called but few chosen, 
and that millions of cells must die every day in order that 
the whole complex may live. The body of a plant and, a 
fortiori, of an animal such as man, is in fact not a simple 
entity, as Paracelsus and his contemporaries fancied, but 
a republic of cells, aggregated together, indeed, for the 
common good, but competing for existence among themselves 
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as fiercely as do the individual members of our own com¬ 
munities. For the struggle for life, which is said to exist 
even among the stars of the sky, extends also into the 
remotest nooks and crannies of nature, and among the 
independent organisms which go to make up our material 
bodies, it is only the fittest who survive. 

if, now, we analyse the substance of which these cells 
are composed, ws find that the albumen is not a simple 
substance or “ element," but is in itself a compound made 
up of oarbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen, with, it is 
said, always a trace of sulphur and phosphorus. But 
there is nothing in these elements, consisting as they do 
of the three gases and the three solids winch are most 
widely diffused through the universe, to account for the 
phenomenon of life, the explanation of which must there¬ 
fore be looked for elsewhere. What is it that gives to 
the cell the mysterious powers of growth, of movement, 
and of reproduction ? Many answers have been made to 
this question, but it cannot be said that any of them are 
satisfactory. In the days when theology took upon itself 
to explain on a priori grounds all the problems of science, it 
was sufficient to say that some particle of the Divine 
breath first conveyed life to lie world, and this would, if 
we grant the hypothesis involved, still be a perfect expla¬ 
nation if we suppose it to have been breathed, in the first 
instance, into the nostrils of tbe moneron— who possesses 
none—rather than into those of man. Even now, the 
so*called axiom of Virchow, who has done more than any 
other man to increase our knowledge of the cell and its 
functions, that every cell comes from another cell (omnia 
cellula a ceUuld), has done much to restrict the range 
of speculation in the matter. A guess that life was first 
brought here in an aerolite from another planet—which 
does, indeed, but throw the mystery one stage further 
back—is about as far as we have got at present, and even 
one so thoroughly determined as Haeckel on finding in 
matter an explanation of all phenomena, does not go 
beyond the oracular saying that “ the infinitely manifold 
and complicated physical and chemical properties of the 
albuminous bodies ” is the real cause of vital phenomena. 
In this excessive complication of adjectives we may, 
perhaps, see the confession that he is unable to form even 
any plausible guess on the subject. 

One small corner of the veil which covers this 
mystery has now, however, apparently been lifted. In a 
communication lately made to the Congress of Physical 
Science held at Ajaccio, Dr. Leduc of Nantes asserted 
that be had discovered a way of forming cellular tissue, 
artificially and not in the way of nature. If, he 
says, you cover a perfectly clean glass plate with a very 
thin layer of gelatine, and sprinkle it with a few drops of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, you will see start into life a col¬ 
lection of cells having a regular polyhedric form, and 
containing each a nucleus, a sac, of protoplasm, and a 
membrane exactly like the cell of a plant or animal. He does 
not, indeed, say that these artificial cells have the power of 
growth, movement, or reproduction that we have seen in 
the lowest form of animal life, nor do I know what pre¬ 
cautions he took against the infection, to use a convenient 
phrase, of those bacteria of which gelatine is the favourite 
field of culture. But assuming that these cells are really 
produced by the saline solution and the gelatine without 
any extraneous aid, we have, even if they be lifeless, a sort 
of hint of the process by which the hist moncron took 
life. It has always been supposed that the albumen of 
the cell-plasm possessed a highly complicated molecular 
structure, although this has never been demonstrated, so far 
as 1 know, by microscopical or other examination. But 
cyanogen, which is one of the elements of the salt used by 
Dr. Leduc in his experiment, is one of the most anomalous 
substances known to chemistry, because, while it behaves 
in all respects exactly like an element, it is nevertheless 
found by analysis to be decomposable into carbon and 
nitrogen, a solid and a gas that we have already found 
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present in albumen. Such a duality of origin in an other¬ 
wise elemental body is found in only one other substance, 
namely, the hypothetical metal which is the base of 
t ammonia, and which, although behaving like its related 
metals, sodium and potassium, is known to be a compound 
of nitrogen and hydrogen. In this connection, too, it 
must be noticed that the, first “organic” substance 
artificially produced, viz., urea, was manufactured from the 
union of these two anomalous substan es—cyanogen and 
ammonium. It may, therefore, be that at some period in the 
earth’s history, of which they form almost the^sole record, 
the elements known to modern chemistry were themselves 
formed by the union of yet simpler bodies, and that this 
process was for some reason favourable to the development 
of organic life. If this speculation, suggested rather than 
supported by Dr. Leduc’s experiment, turn out to be well 
founded, the homunculus of Paracelsus, although it may 
never come to us in visible form, may yet be not such an 
impossible dream after all. F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 

The Raven, the Parrot, and the Pidgin. 

Sir,—L ike Rosa Dartle, I merely ask for information; 
and it is possible that my need of it may do me little credit 
in the eyes of some of your learned readers. The case is 
this. There has come into my hands an American sheet 
which, so far as I can judge, is issued by a Mr. Charles 
Felton Pidgin, although it refers to that gentleman 
throughout in the third person. 

It sets forth that on the evening of February 11 of the 
present year, Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin was present at a 
reception given by the New England Woman’s Press 
Association at the Hotel Vendome, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. - 

When called upon to speak by the lady President, Mr. 
Pidgin did not waste time in the usual after-dinner 
remarks, but intimated that he wished to call the attention 
of the Association to two remarkable literary coincidences. 
The first of these was concerned with Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and does not interest me. But the second “ coincidence ” 
(a rather velvety word considering what followed) had to 
do with Poe’s “ Raven.” 

Mr. Pidgin related that in 1873 Colonel Joyce, one of 
Poe’s biographers, at the request of some friends who 
were assembled at the Sturtevant House, in New \ork, 
recited Poe’s “Raven.” Among the hearers was a young 
Italian named Leon Penzoni, an artist and a musician. 
When Colonel Joyce had delivered the last “ Nevermore,” 
Leon Penzoni was heard to remark that the poem was 
similar to one written by his grandfather, entitled “ The 
Parrot.” His hearers were incredulous, and in order to 
convince them, the youth repeated several verses from 
memory. He also told Colonel Joyce that “ when he was 
next in' Milan, he would refer to the files of the Art 
Journal of that city, and make a literal translation of 
the poem and send it to him.” 

We are then abruptly presented with Poe’s “ Raven ’’ 
and Penzoni’s “ Parrotin parallel columns, the only 
further introduction vouchsafed by Mr. Pidgin being this : 
“ It will be noticed that ‘ The Parrot,’ which bears so close 
a resemblance to ‘ The Raven,’ was written in 1809, the 
year of Poe’s birth, while ‘ The Raven ’ was not written 
until 1815, long after the death of Penzoni.” 

1 shall not trouble you, sir, with parallel columns, because 
I am sure that no reader of the Academy can be otherwise 
than perfectly acquainted with the eighteen stanzas of 
“ The Raven ” ; but here are some of the eighteen stanzas 
of “ The Parrot ” as presented by Mr. Pidgin :— 

I sit and pine so weary in midnight sad and dreary, 
Over loug-forgotten volumes of historic love-lit lore ; 
And while winking, lonely blinking, 

I thought I heard, while thinking, 
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A rush of wings revolving above my oaken door. 

“ What’s that ? ” said I, disturbing my melancholy sore— 
’Tis my lost one, sweet “ Belmore 1 ” 

The frosts of wild December invoke me to dismember 
My tired and tortured body on this dreary, dastard 
shore, 

And I trust no waking morrow 
Shall rise upon my sorrow, 

With all its hideous horror that now thrills my inmost 
core — 

For my brilliant, beaming beanty, beatic, dear Belmore— 
Lost, gone forevermore! 

o o o o o 

Open wide I flung the shutter, when a Parrot with a 
mutter 

Flew into my lonely chamber, as it did in days of yore, 
And it seemed to be quiescent, somber, and evanescent, 

As it sat in lonely grandeur above my chamber door, 
Perching on the bust, Minerva, above my oaken door, 
Perched and blinked and nothing more f 

And this croaking bird is leering, demoniac appearing, 
With feathers ruffled ragged round the countenance it 
wore ; 

“ Though thy beak be like a carrot, you surely are a 
Parrot— 

Croaking, grumbling, screeching Parrot from some sandy 
tropic shore ; 

Tell me now thy devilish purpose on this red, volcanic 
shore—” 

Cried the Parrot, “ Nevermore ! ” 

o o o o o 

Yet the Parrot still is screeching, to my seared heart 
sadly preaching ; 

Defiantly I faced the bird and bust and gloom and door, 
Till on the carpet figures, wrought up into cold rigors, 
I frantically demanded what the bird meant by its roar, 
This horrid, raving, somber, ruffled bird of the days 
that are no more 

Meant in screeching “Nevermore.” 

There I sat in mortal terror, denounced by many an 
error, 

With the Parrot's flashing eyeballs piercing to my inmost 
core. 

And I mused there, deeply pining, weeping, crushed, 
reclining, 

By the curtain’s silken lining and the lamplight glinting 
o’er, 

Beneath its mystic radiance shining o’er and o’er, 
Roared the Parrot—“ Nevermore 1 ’ 

o o o o o 

And the Parrot still is posing, winking, blinking, dozing 
On that marble bust, Minerva, just above my oaken 
door, 

And his hellish eyes are beaming like a devil who is 
dreaming, 

While the sputtering, fluttering lamplight paints bis 
shadow on the floor, 

And my soul-lit spirit writhing in that shadow on the 
the floor— 

Dead and damned—“ Forevermore ! ” 

This ludicrous doggerel is put forward as a proof of a 
“ coincidence ” which Mr. Pidgin will not call the flat 
plagiarism that is clearly in his mind. He euphemis¬ 
tically prefers to “leave his hearers to draw their own 
conclusions.” 

The first conclusion that I draw is that whatever these 
verses may be, they are not a literal translation of an 
Italian poem, for I am not aware that it is possible to 
translate a poem written in a foreign language into 
English rhyme without considerable sacrifice of literalness. 
Secondly, in the absence of the Italian text of “ The 
Parrot,” I conclude that I need not accept the translation 
as even moderately correct. Thirdly, it is admitted that 
no English rendering of “The Parrot” appeared until 


quite recently. From this I conclude that Poe, if he 
plagiarised at all, plagiarised from the Italian, and not 
from this or any other metrical translation. Therefore 
the charge against Poe, as formulated in Mr. Pidgin’s sheet, 
rests on the good faith of a young interpreter, who had 
backed his opinion that Poe obtained the idea, incidents, 
and language of “ The Raven ” from a poem published 
by his grandfather in 1803 in a Milan art journal, of 
which, apparently, no copy could be seen except on the 
office file in Milan. 

TIiub presented, the case against Poe seems to be un¬ 
worthy of attention. On the other hand, I have always 
vaguely understood that Poe did derive hints for “ The 
Raven ” from a poem called “ The Parrot.” I come back, 
therefore, to my initial request for information. Will 
any of your readers tell me what is known of this matter ? 
I. shall not be suprised to learn that Poe found the germ 
of his “ Raven ” in an Italian poem, and that he made 
excellent use of his material. But how deep was his 
debt, and did it pass the bounds of legitimacy ?—I am, 
yours, Ac., 

Loughton, Essex. Jackdaw. 


Common Sense Education. 


Sir, —The Academy is not an “ educational ” journal, but 
its excursions into their own territory are often of great 
interest and use to pedagogues. This must excuse my 
venturing to offer a comment and an amen on the notice of 
M. Bourget’s Oxford impressions which appears in your 
issue of to-day. 

Cecil Rhodes, M. Bourget, and yourself are powerful 
champions against the operations of the short-sighted 
revolutionaries who see in the traditional discipline little 
more than antiquarian rubbish, designed, as one of them 
sagely has it, for “recluses.” 

We are threatened by, we are actually at grips with, an 
organised effort to dehumanise education in every grade 
by pushing beyond reasonable bounds the more positive 
studies to the disadvantage of the more general, suggestive, 
and imaginative. With something like the insight of a 
prophet, Rhodes saw, as we learn, that the first necessity 
for “ efficiency ” is such a habit of thought aB will give 
men and their leaders “ long ” views, while cultivating 
capacity to carry these into “ effect,” as we say, by means 
of a liberal discipline, familiarity with topics of the largest 
general (that is, philosophical) interest, and acquaintance 
with affairs. Exclusive attention to the immediately 
applicable sciences, or arts, which our “educationists” 
would force on us under the question-begging term 
“ practical,” will give us some power over x^dyitara, will 
breed workmen for folk with larger ideas to exploit, but 
will conduce precious little to 
Felix opportunitate mortis, Rhodes has struck a powerful 
blow for common sense.—I am, &c., 

Savile Club, April 12, 1902. P. A. Barnett. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 134 (New Series). 

Last week we asked our readers to insert in Cow[>er's ballad of 
•• John Gilpin ” two verses giving the name and history of John 
Gilpin's horse. The verses were to be inserted in the space filled in 
by asterisks below :— 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

* ... * 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 
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We award the prize to Miss Ethel Ashton, Yam Court, Leatherhead, 
for the following 

For certes he, on Derby field 
Had been a steed of fame. 

Of vaunted Arab line his sire. 

And Caesar was his name ; 

Who now away, by town and field, 

Would run so strange a race ; — 

’Twas needless quite, so John had said, 

To start at . such a pace. 

Our only objection to these verses is that by the line “ Would run 
to strange a race” Miss Ashton anticipates and therefore weakens 
Cowper’s quickly following verse :— 

Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

“ He carries weight! ” “ He rides a race 1 ” 

“ ’Tis for a thousand pound 1 ” 

Fifty-nine competitors have sent in verses. A great number have 
insufficiently considered Cowper’s vocabulary, quality of humour, 
and above all his attitude of respect to his hero. Cowper loved 
Gilpin far too well to call him “ this Sunday cavalier,” or to nuke 
his hor-e refl- ct:— 

Obedience to a master will 
Had ever been his pride : 

Why should he now be hobby-borse 
For frighted fools to ride? 

Gilpin is not frightened, nor is he exactly a fool in the ballad. 
Again, Cowper could never have written 

But equine instincts bade him cast 
Biders who clutched his mane; 
or, 

His equine mern’ry roved the past. 

Most competitors fail, first, by not reproducing the classic ease 
and neatness of Cowper's style; and secondly, by not sufficiently 
keeping the connection of the narrative. 

Other contributions follow :— 

A stout-ribbed fiery chesnut he, 

With milk-white patches streaked 
Where nature’s paint had given out, 

Or nature’s canvas leaked. 

His patience, mane, and tail were short; 

His pedigree the same. 

His master called him Foam because 
He had no other name. 

[J. G. S., Jjver[>ool.] 

The Calender, his owner, could 
Bestride him undismayed : 

But honest Gilpin was no jock, 

Nor Bunagate a jade, 

For Scapegoat, his great-gTandSire, who 
Did famous speed bequeath, 

The Merry Monarch’s wager won 
Upon Newmarket Heath. 

[Rev B. F. MeC., Whitby.] 

He, like bis namesake “ Pegasus,” 

Would fly from earth to skies, 

But when his fore-hoofs pawed the air 
His body would not rise. 

No wings bad he with which to soar 
To height, as well as fame ;— 

He needs must gallop, for be was 
“ Pegasus ” but in name. 

[J. H. K., Shepherd’s Bush.] 

The following additional names for John Gilpin’s horse have been 
suggested: — 


Equus. 

W andewash. 

Fleetfool. 

Rosenerantz. 

Hotspur. 

Shuttlecock. 

Joe. 

Black Diamond. 

Dapple. 

George. 

Wonderful. 

Trusty. 

Dobbin. 

Fireflv. 

Cock Robin. 

Tantalus. 

Dob. ' 

O'Leary. 

Broadcloth. 

Welby. 

London Pride. 

Procella. 

KBrush. 

Pegasus. 

Express. 

Inca. 

Gotiolphin. 

Piutus. 

Sancho Pan7.a. 

Rosader. 

Authades. 

Privateer. 

Phenomenon. 

Dapple. 

Beelzebub. 

Swiftsure. 

Dreadnought. 

Manbu. 

Coronation. 

Samson. 

Gog. 

Brodignag. 


Competition No. 135 (New Series). 

This week (on the suggestion of a correspondent) we ask our 
readers to determine who is now Britain’s foremost son, or greatest 
living representative man, be he statesman, orator, scholar, 
logian, or any other character. This part of the competi'iou wdl be 
decided by plebiscite. , , , ... 

That the prize (one euinea) may not have to be divided we shall 
award it to the Comiietitor who gives the right name in the best and 
most appropr ate original ve.se of six or eight lines. 

N B - As some of our leaders may like to s .are in the voting, but 
may ois rust their powers of versification, we invite such to send in a 
name only--on the understanding that they do S3 from interest in 
1 he result, and that they a'e not eligible for the prize. Their votes 
will then be included in the plebiscite. 


• Bulks. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43 Chancery Lane, W.C..” mns- reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 23 April, 1903. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be consider.d. 
Contributions to be written on on ■ side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Mason (Rev. A. I.), Christianity-What to it? .........■■■■■ ••• • ■ • * /0 

Special Forms of Service Sanctioned for use In the Diocese of Wtoohater ^ 

POBTBY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Attenborough (Florence G.), Alfred the Great, (A Drama). Ac. 

Boulton (Harold), Lyrics and other Poems.. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Martin (W.), Great Masters in Painting and Sonlpture: Gerard Don- 

Williamson (Mrs. 0. N.), queen Alexandra...(Partridge) net 1/6 

Dvvtde (Charles), edited by, A Memorial to William Sfceinkx.. (Putnams) net 6,0 
Edwards (H. Sutherland). Sir William Whire, K.C.B., K C.M.G. ..(“"fray) net •*.<> 

Avebury (Lord). A Short History of Coins and Currency.(Murray !/0 

Steele (Francesca M.l, The Convents of Great Britain . ■-(Sands) 7/e 

Crow est (Frederick .T.>, The Story of Music .••••••• • •.V'iinn ' ,/U 

Knox (E. Blake), Bullet's Campaign with the Natal Field Force ^ Jft/# 

Eeles (F. C.), The English Coronation Service. Its History and Teaoldng ^ ^ ^ 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. XXIII., Part II. ^ 3/g 

Findlay (Jessie P.), The Spindle-Side ol Scottish Song ............ (Dent) net 3/6 

Millear (Mlllicent M.), The Journal of a Wandering Australian. .(Melville) net »/<) 

Tarver (J.C.), Tiberius the Tyrant .(Oonst*We)net 5/0 

81 ms (George R.), Living London .....(C raen) lr/u 

Standing (Percy Cross), Cricket of To day and Ywterday Parti.. .(Jack) net 0,7 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for Fiscal Year ending June 30th, lwl. 

(Government Printing Offlc;, Washington.) 

An Average Observer, The Burden of Proof... (Richards) net 5/6 

Campbell (J.G. D.). Siam in the Twentieth Century . ..(Arnold) 16,J 

Villari (Pasquale), The Barbarian lnvarions of Italy. 2 Vols..(Unwin) 32/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Stewart (A. Morris), The Crown of Science .(Melrose) net 3/6 

Hall (W. Winslow), Applied Religion.(Johnsou) net 3/6 

ART. 

Crane (Walter), The Bases of Design .. (Bell) net 6/0 

Hastings (Gilbert), Siena. Its Architecture and Art . .(De La More Press) net -/« 
TRAVELS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Fowcll-Ootton (P. H. G.), A Sporting Trip Through Abyssinia .... (Ward) net 21/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Carter (George), Questions on Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream^^ ^ 
Glouvet (Jules de), France De Montorcl.(Black) 1/6 

I.vde (L W.), The British Isles and Continental Europe .( - ) 1/4 

„ The British Isles...••••( » > J I* 

Shakespeare (W.), Henry IV. Parti..(Black) net 1/0 

Fowler (J. H.), A First Course of Essay-Writing.(Black) 0/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leigh (Leonard), and Bergholt (Ernest), The Principles and Practice of Whist 

Walker (John), The Common wealth %■< Publican.(0 mstable) net 2/6 

The Royal University of Ireland Calendar 1902 .(Longmans) 

Thompson (Sir Henry), The Motor-Car.(W arne) 2,6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Maartens (Maarten). My Lady Nobody ..(Macmillan) 3/6 

Brown (G. Baldwin). The Fine Arts.(Murray) net 6/0 

The Windsor Sliakespeate : Othello . ••••• •••• ••••••• V'Tf 0 *' r . 

Shakespeare, The Edinburgh Folio : The Taming of tin Shrew (Richard) net 6/0 

Moir < D M.), The Life of Mansic Wauch .(Methuen) net 1/6 

Igocke (John), How to Bring up your Children .•- , /° 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Loudon...(Wara Locke) 

A Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in tne British 

Museum. (British Museum) 

Bronte (Charlotte), Jane Eyre .(Hodder & Stoughton > 6/0 

liurv (I B.). A History of Greece to the Deuth of Alexander the Great 2 Vols. 

(Macmillan) net 26/0 

Ainsworth (William Harrison), Old St. Paul’s. 2 Vols. .(Gibbiugs) net 6/0 

Devi (Sri Uemlotu), The History of India.(Longmans) 2/0 

PERIODICALS. 

Grevfriar, Play-rictorial, Review of Reviews, Mind, Sun-Children’s Budget 
Harmsworths Edinburgh Review, English Historical Review, Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, Quarterly Review, Church Quarterly. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF OREAT BRITAIN, 

Albem vrle 8tb*bt, Piccadilly, W. 

T UESDAY NEXT, April 29 th, at Three 
o'clock, Professor F. YORK POWELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
H j story io the University of Oxford, First of a 
cours- ot Three Lectures on “English Kings 
and King-hip.” Half a Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, May 1 st, at Three o’clock, 
A. 8MITH WOODWARD, Esq., LL.D., F.R S, 
Keeper of the Geological Department in the 
British Museum, First of a course of Three 
Lectures on ‘Recent Geolog cal Discoveries.” 
Ilius rated by Lantern Slides. Half a Guinea. 

8 ATURDAY. May 3 rd, at Three o'clock, 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of L iterature in the University of Glasg >w. 
First of a course of Three Lectures on “ Poets 
and Poetry." Half a Guinea. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 

RIOHARO MARSH. - The Adven- 

tures of Augustus Short. Or. 8vo, price 

39 fid. 

BART KENNEDY. - London in 

Shadow. Or. 8 to, prlje 3s. fid. 

FINCH MASON. —Tho Run of the 

Staoon. Ob. 4to, price 8s. net. 
taunt.—* Will be thoroughly enjoyed . . . plenty 
of llu-trationa.” 

MARGARET THO MAS.-Den mark : 

Pmot and Present. By MahgahbtThomas, 
Author of •• A Scamper thro’ Spain and T*ngi*r." 
“Two Years in Palatine and S.ria.’* Ufa l-pige 
Illustrations Or. 8vo, price 8s. net. 

Bookman : —“ Not to be missed by int*n ling visitors to 
Denmark.’* 

Graphic: —“Should be caxefully read by any prosp’etive 
visitor to Denmark . . . Illustrated with go xi photo 

graphs.- 

rail Mall Gazette:—* We can recommend Miss Thomas’s 
‘ Denmark.’ * 

DANAE MAY—The Inconsequences 

Of Sara. Cr. 8vo, price 6s. 

St. Jam-*'* Gazette :—"The book is rntuh above the 
ordinary ruu of the reason’s novels." 

Daily Mail ■*Hovers on the verge of brilliance.” 

Mrs. J. A. CRAWFORD.-The Pro- 

bl. n i Of Janui. Or. 8vo, price Da. 

FRANCI8 DO D 8 WORTH. 

Thoroughbred. Or. 8vo, price 2s fid. 
Manchester Guardian “ Deserves a place on the shelf 
next to* Handley Cruse.’" 

MRS. ? : A Novel. Cr. 8 vo, price 2a. 6d. 

THU OORONATION 8HRIB3. 

Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6d by 44), limp leather, 
gilt, la. net; cloth gilt, in. 6d. 

1. JOHN HALIFAX, OKMTLKMAM. By Mrs. 

Chaik. 

2. PRIDE AMD PREJUDICE. By JANE Austbn. 

3. LAST DAYS OP POMPEII. By LOUD Litton 

(shortly), and othera in praparatiou. 

TEe Bookman says:—“ It it scarcely credible that these 
pretty well-bound volumes may be had at such a moderate 
price. They are a pleasure to hold and to read from." 


A. TKRHKRKX A Co., Ltd, 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 


NOW RBA l V , 

Dedicated bv permission to Sir Henry Irving 

A LPKID THR GREAT (a Drama). 

TUB BALLAD OP DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS 
By Florbxcx q. Attenborough. 

A charming Gift Book. Prloe 3n. ad. 

A LFRED T8B GREAT (a Drama). 

THS BALLAD OP DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FLORENCE O. ATT Kir BO HOUGH. 

Dedicated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 
London.- W. Reeves, 81, Charing uroea Road. 


Mr. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 

NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6 a. 

FACTS & COMMENTS. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

LONDON : 

WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C 


From Mr. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


NBW NOVELS. 

By Horace Annesley Vachell, Author of 


TWO 

THE SHADOWY THIRD. 

“ John Charity,” be. Crown 8vo, 6e. [Heady next week. 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By Edith Wharton, Author of 

“ A Gift from the Grave,” “ Crucial Instances,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Juet out. 

CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. Traditional Irish Stories of the 
Champions of the Red Branch. Arranged and put into English by Lady Gregory. Witli 
an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready next tve>k. 

SAVAGE ISLAND. Au Account of a Mission to Ntn6 and Touga in the 
Pa-ific Ocean. By Basil Tbomson, lately H.M. Special Commi-sioner. With map and 
ill istrati-ms, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. [Juxt out. 

A CHEAPER EDITION. 

Uniform with “ The Origin of Species,” &c., 2s. 6d. n-t. 

CHARLES DARWIN. His Life told in an Autobiographical Chapter, and 
in a Se’ecte l Series of h’.s Puhlishe 1 Letters. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin, 
Fellow of Christ’s C,liege, Cambridge. With a Photogravure Portrait. Large cro»n 8\o, 
2s. 6d. net. [Jud out. 

A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF 

GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II. Translated by Madame van Muydex. With a Photo¬ 
gravure Plate aud many other illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. [ Ready next uvek. 

An account of London and England written during the years 1725-1729, by Monsieur 
Cesir de Saussure, a descendant of the French family of that name, who came over to this 
country for an educational visit, and wrote a continuous and detailed account of what he 
saw and did. 

_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. __ 

-The Illustrations forth a moat valuable Rossetti gallery.**— Srotsman. 

Price 2S. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, &s. 

EDITION DK LUXS, LIMITED, 12s. 6d. NET. 

D. Q. ROSSETTI: his Life and Work. 

By HELEN M. M. ROSSETTI. 

Being the EASTER ANNUAL, 1902, or Extra Number of the ART JOURNAL. 

With over 60 Illustrations, including 3 Full-Page Plates — PAOLO and FRANCESCA, 

The BELOVED, A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Pull-Page illustrations of The Annunciation, Beata Beatrix, Mary Magdalen at the Door of Simon the 

Pharisee, Bocca Baciata, Cassandra. 

And smaller Reproductions of the following amongst others Dantb’s Drram, Thb Salutation of Bbatrtcb 
Beatrice denying her Salutation, Dr. Johnson at the Mitre, The Borgia Family, Ladt Lilith 
Ahtartb Syriai i, including Portraits of Tf.nnysov, browning, Swinburne, and Miss Siddal. 

“ Exceedingly well done-The marvel is fchit ski much of what is excellent cau be liad for so small a sum as balf-a- 

crowii.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

* This is, perhaps, the most interesting annual that has ever been issued from the Art Journal offloee. It furnishes 
a fund of information regarding the work of a painter whose name is much inoro generally known than his picture*.”—- 

Liverpool Mercury. 

London : H. VIRTUE & Co., Ltd., 13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

"”™ - A CHARMING GIFT BOOK1 

6a.. claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall At Oo. Llangollen : Darlington St Do. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Fcap. 8vo. OXB HUILLISU EACH. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from HU Excellency K. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W.K1XGLAKB 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


Is. 


au 1 Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNKMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. T.lE ISI.E OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEFSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTING?, and ST. LEONARDS. 

\ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMABNMAWIi. J 
\ LLANFAIRFBCHAN, ANGLESEY, aud CARNARVON.) 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH. MACHYNLLETH, aud ABERDOVRY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BET 1’WS-Y-COED. SNOWDON, aud FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLUELLY, HARLECH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, ami the NORFOLK BROADS. 

-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

the world. 


A Handbook to the lending hotels throughout 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Faria or Rune give for such a guide-bviok as this, which teaches 
so much that is outside the usual scope of such vo lumen V The Ton s. 

“ It very emphatically tope them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s. -60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK ami E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4/>00 Jteferencex to alt Street .v and I'lorex of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON b CO. 

Londou : SlUi'KlN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, aud all Booksellers. 

Paris and Now York : Bu fcTANo's. 
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Mr. ANDREW MELROSE has pleasure 
in announcing 1 that he has just 
published a very striking: and 
suggestive book, 

ENTITLED 

The CROWN OF SCIENCE: 

The Incarnation oi Qod in Mankind. 

BT 

Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 

The author, who is-a minister of the United 
Free Church ot Scotland, has in a series of 
“Studies,” attempted to show that, following 
the lines of modern biological discovery, we 
arrive at Christ as the inevitable end, as He 
is the “ Crown ” of Evolution. 

A well-known Professor of Theology who 
read an advance copy wrote to the publisher, 
saying: “ I can well understand how it laid 
hold of you.” 


The CROWN OF SCIENCE: 

The Incarnation of Qod In Mankind. 

BT 

Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 

Price 3a* 6d. net. 


London: 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 

READY MAY 1st. 

Large crown 8 yo., cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

JAMES CHALMERS: 

HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 

BY 

RICHARD LOYETT, M.A., 

Author of “ James Gilraour,” &c. 

With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 7 
other Portra'ts from Photographs. 

This is the only authentic and coinple'e life of the great 
New Guinea Missionary. The family of the late James 
Chalmers entrusted to Mr. Lovett the whole of the letters 
memoranda, and reports in their possession, including an 
autobiography from the pen of James Chalmers himself, 
which has l>een incorporated into the Life. The Direct* rs 
of the London Missionary Society gave him free access to 
the whole of their official correspondence. Intimate 
friends of Mr. Chalmers allowed him to peruse and to make 
extracts from a very Urge mass of letters, especially 
between tho years 1886 to 1901. Friends and colleagues 
like the Rev. Gilbert Meikle, his old pastor m Inverarv, 
Dr. Lowes, his life-long colleague in New Guinea, the 
Rev. R. Wardluw Thoni]*on, Sir J. Krskuie of the Royal 
Navv, and a host of others have all co-operated in the 
effort to make this a true picture and a worthy life of one 
of the greatest missionary heroes of the nineteenth century 
The effort of the biog epher has been to depict the man as 
he was, in thought, in deed, in views of life, in pwiionatc 
love for Jeans Christ, nnd in quenohlcss entlinsiasni for the 
salvation of New Guinea's ideernded savages, m his self- 
sacrificing life, and in his heroic death. 


From M r. MELRO SE’S LIST. 

At 3a. 3d. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 

SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL. By R. A. Torre >, 
Author of •' What the Bible Teaches," *o, Ac. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards. [SBOotfl) Edition. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Vance. 

D.D. Author of “ The Young Man Four Square, Imp. 
16mo, cloth boards. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. Fop Minis¬ 
ters, Sunday School Teachers, and others. 
By Prof. AMOS R. Wells, Authorof “ Sunday rcliool 
Sucopsa.” Grown 8vo, Oloth boards. 

[Second edition 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 

Examples of Successful Lives. By Edwin a. 
Pratt, Imp. 16mo. cloth boards. 

At 2s. 6d. net. 

Fourth edition. Now Rrady. 

HENRY DRUMMOND: A Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography). By oothbert 
LENNOX. With Portraits and a fine drawing by 
Scott Rankin. Grown 8vo, cloth boards. 

At 28. 6d. 

“ BOOKS for THE HEART.” 

Foap. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 

New Volume. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. 

By William Guthrie.. With an introductory Essay 
by Rev. ALEXANDER 8.MBLLIK, M.A. 

Booklet at 6d. 

A CALL TO ARMS: Address to Young 

Men and Upper Form Boys. By Horace u. 
GROSEH. Ecap. 8vo, blue leatherette, gilt top. 

Prtoe 7e 3d. 

BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 

Boys' “ Annuals'* this is the best, as it is the newest. 
It contains: Five Serial Stories—“The Lone Star 
Rush,” by Edmund Mitchell ; “Contraband of War," 
by B. Aitken ; “ Captain Nat’s Treasure,” by Robert 
Leighton ; •‘Chisholm’s Oh urns,” a School Story ; and 
“The Secret of the Wondergat,” by Ridgewell Cullum 
and Charles Wingrove. Fifty-two Artioles on the 
leading Atliletlo Kecord Holders, Ac., illustrated by 
well-known Artists. “How to Make”: a Series of 
Articles on Carpentry, Modelling, Fretwork, Ac., Ac. 


By JAMES CHALMERS. 

PIONEERING IN NEW 
GUINEA. 

Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3a. 6d. 

“ An astounding Btory of Christian pluok, tact, nnd 
natienoe. The situations are sparingly dramatic, and 
yet the story is 'old simply, modestly, manfully. This is 
a book for all '—Christian World. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

WORK AND ADVENTURE 
IN NEW GUINEA. 

New Edition, Revised, and with much new and 
important matter, and seven Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SMI IH, ELDER & Co.’s LIST. 

New Novel by the Author of 
“A Cardinal and his Conscience.” 

On April 30. Crown 8vo. fi*. 

MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 

By GRAHAM HOPE, 

AUTHOR OF 

“A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 

New Novel by Susan Christian. 

On Mav 8th. Crown 8vo, 6». 

AN INLAND FERRY. 

By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


New Volume by the Author of 
“ Pages from a Private Diary.” 

Just published. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

RELIGIO LAICI: 

A Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen. 

By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, 

Professor of Pastoral Tluology at King’s College, 
London ; and * haplain to the Hon. Soc. of Linooln’fi Inn : 
Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary," “ Conferences on 
Books and Men,” Ao. 

Scotsman.— “It is this writer’s distinction to impart 
to spiritual teaching the graces of good literature anti the 
winniugness of worldly wisdom.” 


THE CROWNING OF OUR 
KINGS. 

From Ethel red II. to Edward VII. With 
seven fine full-page Illustrations. Large 
crown ftvo., elegantly l>ound in cloth gilt, 

2s. 6d. 

The crowning of a king ami queen is an event so out of 
the experience of ordinary people that it is fitting that 
sum* of the vast stores of information upon the subject 
should be put into a popular form. This ba« been 
attempted in this volume. . . 

The book contains some of the ideas which underlie the 
, rite, ami many of the curious tenures and peculiar services 
I rendered are explained. Detailed records of t he coronations 
' of Will am IV. and Queen Adelaide, and of Queen Victoria 
are given, ami the Coronation Oath is briefly discussed A 
place is also found for the order of service as it is to be 
used in the Coronation of King Edward VIT. and Queen 
Alexandra. The information will be found to be trust¬ 
worthy, interesting,and useful, ami the volume will convey 
a ch ar and intelligent understanding of the important 
event so soon to take place. , 

The pictures which adorn the book are taken from the 
“Illustrated History of the Coronation of George IV., a 
sumptuous volume issued at the price of fifty guineas. 


A Spirited Romance of the Sea. 

Just publisher!. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

A NEW TRAFALGAR: 

A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 

By A. C. CURTIS. 

a a The story gives an imaginary picture of the vicissitudes 
in the naval campaign which might ensue if England 
were suddenly attacked by the combined fleets of several 
Powers._ 

New Novel by Miss Birrell. 

Just published. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. 

By OLIVE BIRRELL, 

Authorof “ Love in a Mist,”“The Ambition of Judith.” Ac. 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ Possessed of human interest 
and greatly above the common.” 


London: 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


Published by the 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 


cornhill"magazine 

FOR MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

I CONTENTS: 

THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. Chapters X.-Xi. 

wv Anthony Hope. 

FIELD-MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 

B> ALEXANDER INNKS SIIANU. 

t THE MEETING IN THE LIBRARY. By Katherine, 

TV NAN. 

j OF LITERARY FORGERS. By Charles Whibley. 
A CENTURY OF IRISH HUMOUR. By Stephen 

THE ENGLISH FRIENDS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Hv S C. TALLENT1NE. 

A REGIMENTAL CUSTOM. By J. B. House. 

A LONDONER S LOG-BOOK XVI. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SCHOOL-BOYS. By Nowell 

SMITH. 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. Clmpt.rs XIII.-XV. !>.. 
A. E W. Mason. 


London : SMITH, kLDKK, & Co, 
16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Literary Week. 

The announcement that Mr. John Murray will publish 
in the autumn “a new work by John Milton” haa 
naturally aroused considerable interest. The Rev. Walter 
Begley, the finder of Nova Solyma: The Ideal City of 
Zion, or Jerusalem, 4 Regained, has no doubt of the 
authenticity of his discovery. It is in prose and verse, 
and is supposed to have been begun by Milton when a 
student at College. Nova Solyma will be issued in two 
volumes with a long introduction by Mr. Begley. 


Rodin, who is, without doubt, the greatest living sculptor, 
will be brought prominently before the British public this 
spring. A replica of his St. John the Baptist has been 
purchased from funds subscribed by a few admirers, and 
will be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
Subscription Committee has invited M. Rodin to a dinner 
which will be held on May 15. Mr. George Wyndham 
will take the chair, and the dinner will be attended by 
many artists and critics. Mr. Arthur Symons, who has 
been studying Rodin’s work “ for ten years with increasing 
admiration,” is writing an essay on him for the June 
number of The Fortnightly. 


Dr. Fubsivall asks us to say that his appeal in our 
columns for funds for a Brass in Pentridge Church in 
memory of the footman founder of the Browning family 
has been successful, and that a small tablet will be duly 

E ut up on the church wall, by Mr. G. E. Cokayne, 
ord Aldenham, Mr. Arthur J. Munby, Mr. Israel Gollancz 
and Dr. Furnivall. If any more money is subscribed, it 
will be expended in cleaning the tombs of the other old 
members of the Browning family, and re-cutting them. 


We are asked to say in regard to the changes in The 
County Gentleman that Mr. 0. E. Manning Foster, formerly 
editor and proprietor of the paper, has not severed his 
connection with it, but has kindly agreed to act as editor, 
jointly with Mr. Eric Parker, until the end of the current 
month. 

Mb. Philip James Bailey, the venerable author of Festus, 
had a rather severe attack of illness recently, but happily 
celebrated the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth on 
Tuesday in renewed health. He haa been occupying some- 
of his time of late in preparing a new edition of Festus—- 
not his sole work, by the way, as some of our daily 
contemporaries have stated. Mr. Bailey has published 
two other volumes: The Angel World and The Mystic. A 
good deal of the contents of each has been incorporated 
in the poem by which he will be remembered. 


• 

Paul Boubget dedicates the title story of his latest book, 
Monica and Other Stories, to Edith Wharton. Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton dedicates The Valley of Decision to “ Paul and Minnie 
Bourget in memory of Italian days together.” An 
American journal, commenting on the interchange of 
dedications, calls it Literary Ping Pong. 


Once again Poet Lore (of Boston) paralyses our brain. In 
a “ Cursory Review of Symbolism in Maeterlinck’s ‘ The 
Blind,’ ” we have the six blind men carefully translated 
into abstractions. The first blind man is “ that degree of 
the intellect which is first formed—the degree of sensuous 
impressions, or material ideas.” The second blind man is 
the scientific faculty. The third blind man is “ the natural, 
or theoretical, reason, which looks down upon all these 
classifications of the scientific faculty, and draws conclu¬ 
sions from them.” The fourth blind man, being very old, 
is “the hereditary quality or bent that is given to our 
thought.” And so on, and so on. The island is human 
life, the asylum on it is the church, and the three nuns 
who are not quite blind are “ the three degrees of spiritual 
perception which remain very faintly in the church.” 

By this time our hands are pretty full. But this is not 
all. The asylum has a dog. What of the dog? This 
is what we read with our eyes:— 

We need not stumble at the meaning of this with the 
words dogma., dogmatism, &c., before us. Let us call to 
mind Cerberus, a dog of Pluto, the fruit of Echidna’s 
union with Typhou,—a dog with many heads, stationed at 
the entrance of hell to prevent the living from entering 
there and the lost from going out. A dog is a man, or 
that faculty in a man, that barks much about the things 
of the chuich and knows little concerning them. 

This is acrobatic etymology indeed. Excellent! This 
is the higher punning, and no mistake. We had thought 
that Maeterlinck wrote in French . . . but why 
topple over such pleasing sand-castles ? Let us be con¬ 
tent with a slight emendation. Let ua say : A dog is a 
critic, or that faculty in a critic, that barks much about 
the things of literature and knows little concerning them. 
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The British Museum authorities are to be commended 
for the special exhibitions which from time to time 
they arrange. Not long ago they marked the Alfred 
millenary by bringing together a number of ancient 
manuscripts and relics. By way of supplementing the 
Rembrandt picture show at the Royal Academy, the 
unexampled series of etchings by the Dutch master were 
taken from portfolios afld temporarily exhibited ; while in 
connection with the quincentenary of Chaucer there was 
put on view in the King’s Library an array of his works, 
onward from fifteenth century MSS. to the Kelmscott 
Press edition of 1896. The great event of this year pro¬ 
vides another opportunity Tor the British Museum to 
concentrate and show some of the national possessions. 
Early in May, as it is hoped, there will be opened in the 
King’s Library an exhibition of books, prints, and objects 
associated with Coronations of the past. An exhaustive 
catalogue is in preparation. 


We are in sympathy with the main part of the proposal 
put forth by Dr. William Martin on Wednesday afternoon 
at Clifford’s Inn, for the honour of Shakespeare’s genius 
in London. A replica of the Fortune Theatre would be 
most interesting, but we do not wish to see it in the 
Strand-Holbom avenue there, nor do we think there is 
any chance of its erection. However, Dr. Martin himself 
suggested Battersea Park as an alternative site. It 
should be placed on the edge of the park with access 
from a road. The Wednesday gathering had two definite 
and interesting results. On the motion of Mr. H. 
Hamilton Fyfe, it was resolved : “ That in the opinion of 
the meeting, it is desirable that a London Shakespeare 
Commemoration League should be established forthwith ” ; 
and on the motion of Mr. T. Fair-man Ordish it was 
resolved: “ That the promotion of the proposed memorial 
to Shakespeare should be the first object of the London 
Shakespeare Commemoration League.” Thus there is 
ground for hope that London wm shortly possess some 
more satisfying public memorial of Shakespeare than his 
sculptured figure gazing pensively at the main entrance 
of a Music Hall. 


Meanwhile Shakespeare has his private cele bra tors. 
Even as we write there drops on our table the following 

K ’ ing sonnet, sent us by the Rev. S. J. Marriott, of 
ey:— 

To William Shakespeare. 

The heart of mirth and the sad brow of ruth, 

Poet, were thine when thou didst walk this earth— 
Mingling dark themes with bright, in twofold truth, 
Like human interchange of death and birth. 

“ The tragic gift, the comic vein so trim 
“ In some great bard of worl i-wide vision keen - 
“ Some other day will meet ”—’twas said by him, 

Old Socrates, in Plato’s banquet scene. 

Who won the long-sought power these twain to join? 
None save thyself : alone, with subtlest art 
Thou gav'st us tears «nd laughter, like the coin 
Whose obverse and reverse show counterpart. 

So we To-day, in honour, claim for thee 
Fulfilment of that old Greek prophecy. 


Wordsworth, we are remiuuod, is adequately celebrated 
at Grasmere by the preservation of Dove Cottage. The 
official catalogue of the contents of Dove Cottage, Gras¬ 
mere, Wordsworth's home from 1799 to 1808, and after¬ 
wards De Quincoy’s residence, is issued by Mr. George 
Middleton, of Ambleside, as a neat paper-covered booklet. 
It is a little distressing, perhaps, to read, among the 
rules for admission— 

III. No pic-nic parties are allowed within the grounds. 

IV. Visitors are forbidden to deface, injure, or remove 

any flower, plant shrub, or tree within the grounds 
of the cottage ; or any relic of the Poet, or of 
others, placed within it. 


But, alas, such memorials become sacred to the few 
long before they do to the many. Even for the few this 
important rule has been framed— 

No extract, in writing or by photograph, from any book 
or MSS. in this catalogue, or in Dove Cottage, may be 
taken—whether to be reproduced or merely retained - 
without the special permission of the trustees of the 
cottage personally granted. 

Room F., we notice, is filled with portraits of the guests 
who have slept in Dove Cottage. The list is interesting, 
and includes De Quincey, Scott, Landor, Lamb, Southey, 
Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, and Matthew Arnold.^ 


Mb. Frank R. Stockton, whose death in his sixty-eighth 
year we regret to record, had a fund of humour all his 
own. To something of Defoe’s talent for inventing 
plausible “ spoof ” narratives, he added the lightness and 
fan cy of a thoroughly modem story-teller. He continues to 
stand apart. Nowhere else is that kind of humour to be 
matched which delighted the readers of Rudder Grange, 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshins, and 
The Lady and the Tiger. 


As with most writers of repute, Mr. Stockton’s home was 
invaded by the descriptive interviewer. He lived at 
Convent Station, N.J., in the Loantika Valley, thirty miles 
north-west of New York. There, amid blossoms and lawns 
and tulips, and refreshed by his love of driving (he bought 
one of his best horses out of the English profits of Rudder 
Grange), he laboured at his trade of being fantastic-funny. 
It was not very hard work. He thought out his stories in 
a hammock, and three hours a morning in his study set 
him free for the day. His life was perhaps too pleasant, 
and he came to write with too much ease. Of late years 
he was hardly sustaining his reputation. He became apt 
to think that when he had hit on a comic central idea 
his work was done. In his Associate Hermits, for instance, 
one finds that the plausible unreality of which he had 
shown himself a little master was not quite plausible 
enough. Yet here, as in all his books, one found cay 
passages of humour that stick in the memory. Mrs. 
Perkenpine’s philosophy of individuality is one 

“ What else did you find out ? ” said Matlack. 

“ I found out,” she answered, with animation, 11 that I 
admire to read anecdotes. I didu’t know I cared a pin for 
anedotes until I took to hermickin’. Now here’s this 
paper ; it came round the cheese, and it’s got a good many 
anecdotes scattered about it. ... If I had a man 14 
let him smoke just as much as he pleased, and just 
when he pleased. ... If that was his indi viddlety, 
I’d say viddle.” 


The editor of the Mercure de France, a paper that for 
some years has shown a keen and intelligent interest in 
English literature, sends the following “bag of literary 
news,” which we quote as we receive it:— 

The Mercure de France Publishing Company, that 
started three years ago a Collection dAuteurs Etrangere , 
and was the first to publish in French : Meredith, 
Nietzsche, Gorki, Kipling, Wells, &c., prepares for this 
“ Btfrie ” a translation of Stalky and Co. y Kim, and a volume 
of short stories by Kipling; Anticipations and a volume 
of short stories H. G. Wells ; a version of the Love Letter 1 
of a Worldly Woman, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. The 
next number of Le Mercure de France will contain a 
play by Maxim Gorki, Lee Petite Bourgeois, produced at 
St. Petersburg on April 9th at the Cercle Artistique, ana 
performed by a company from Moscow. The play will be 
published at the same time in French and Russian. The 
demand for it is already more than 30,000 copies of 
the Russian edition. The French version is done by 
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M. Semonoff, correspondent in Paris for the Novosti and 
president of the Syndica’t de la Presse Etrnngere. 

Until now, Mr. George Meredith was known to the 
French public by a few articles on his works and a version 
of his Essay oh Comedy, done by M. Henry D. Daovay 
four years ago. Next autumn will come out a version of 
Rhoda Flemittg by the same translator, who is also at 
work on The Egoist and The Adventures 0 / Harry Richmond. 
M. Auguste Mond is on the point of finishing Beauchamp's 
Career, and he wrote to Mr. Meredith that “ enthusiasm 
has kept him up to the mark all tbiough.” 

Through the Mercure de France the French public will 
know later on the works of Mr. Josaph Conrad, of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, &c. 

This collection of foreign authors is under the edi or- 
ship of your 

devoted, 

Henry D. Daovay. 

F.S. —An enormous volume of 640 pages is coming out 
shortly (on the 25th), and is called Victor Hugo juge par 
son siMe. In this copious work the author, who calls 
himself seriously 'Tristan Legay, has gathered the most 
tremendous amount of documents on Victor Hugo, and it 
is to be found in it the most amusing anecdotes, the most 
astonishing judgments and opinions, contradictory critics, 
&c. on the poet. A very well done index will help the 
reader through the pages. The book is published at tne 
offices of La Plume, 31, rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


Mr. Quhaer-Cooch has been talking about novels and 
things in his study at Fowey to Mr. Harold Begbie, 
who tells us in the Daily Mail what he said. He was 
perhaps most entertaining in answer to Mr. Begbie’s ques¬ 
tion : “ How is it that the new books which have most 
shocked the public mind have been written by women ? ” 
To this “ Q.” replied that the modem lady novelist 
declares that all subjects may be treated by art, because, 
she says, art is truth. Which of course it is not. “ Art 
is not truth; it is truth reflected through beauty. Women,” 
continued the interviewee, “ think of no other subject than 
what they call the sex problem ”—proceeding:— 

So far they are within their rights. Passion is every¬ 
thing toa woman ; it isn’t to a man. They regard marriage 
as an institution forced upon them in their slavery by the 
brute force of man, and so they gird at it in their books ; 
and to make it appear as cruel and wicked as possible they 
indulge the—what shall we call it? -well, the curiosity 
of repulsion. 

“ They are like Plato’s man beyond the city walls, who 
shut his eyes naturally when he came to a field of corpses, 
and then, feeling that he roust conquer this weakness, 
went back and looked upon the hideous sight by forcing 
open hi^ eyelids with courageous fingers.” He smiled. 
“ They regard man as a horrid nuisance ; as an impedi¬ 
ment in their path. One of them at least—poor, dear 
lads !—wishes that babies descended like manna out of 
Heaven. But man is a stone wall against which they 
must butt in vain. People who think that one sex can do 
without the other want a shampoo.” 

But that women should out-Zola Zola, said Mr. Begbie, 
is an unpleasant reflection. 

“ Women have always done that sort of thing,” answered 
“ Q., ” filling a fresh pipe. “ It is a means of attracting 
attention. But we must remember that George Eliot 
shocked public, opinion ; that poor little Charlotte Bronte 
was regarded as a shade indelicate ; and that Ouida ”—he 
laughed—“was considered quite improper. The present 
school came in when Flaubert, Daudtt, and Zola were 
being talked about, . and just when the Russians—an 
infinitely greater school—were appearing upon the horizon. 
To go one better than Zola was obviously their best means 
of attracting attention. 

Then they lighted up, and went down to the yatch club, 
“Q” remarking: ‘‘The lady novelist is a dear creature, 
but tiresome.” This lets her down gently at the last. 


But did the sun, at this moment, really—really—“ burst 
suddenly from behind the grey clouds, flooding the Fowey 
with silver light ” ? 


The old soreness between the Northern and the Southern 
States appears to be reviving in a curious- form. The 
South considers that literature has been forced upon it by 
the North, which in no way represents its aspirations and 
ideals. Therefore, with a tine air of getting at the root of 
the matter, the South proposes to establish a vast book 
manufactory and publishing house, with a capital of 
$5,000,000. The chairman of the general committee has 
delivered himself as follows :— 

Southern men will no longer delegate the molding of 
thought and education to those who have for fifty years 
persistently, even cruelly, ignored the desires and interests 
of Southern people. During all of these years, in which 
these concerns have been callous to appeals and threats 
alike, the South has suffered injuries that are beyond 
possible excuse or pardon. Millions of money have been 
taken for books that were often offensive to the people. 

Again he says:— 

In the direct matter of text-books for schools, the South 
is in bondage, practically. The present generation is, if 
anything, more servile to text-books than its predecessor. 
The bookB used relate so little of the South that, like 
unlettered races, our real story is mere tradition, handed 
down from father to son and mother to daughter. 

Naturally this scheme is not viewed with kindness by the 
Northern Press; one paper goes so far as to say that 
“ there is no such thing as ‘ Southern Literature.’ ” But 
that is the trouble, and the Quixotic corporation in question 
proposes, with the aid of its $5,000,000, to supply the 
need. We are evidently rapidly approaching the time 
when it shall be said, as of Nature: Literature abhors a 
vacuum. 


A proposed feature of the St. Louis, World’s Exposition 
will be an exact reproduction of the birth-homes of two 
or three British writers. The suggestion is that exact 
facsimiles of the buildings and the chief historic relics they 
contain shall be made. These will be rebuilt in permanent 
form so that they may remain in Forest Park, St. Louis, 
after the less stable portions of the World’s Fair have done 
their duty and disappeared. It is proposed to re-create at 
St. Louis the “ Auld Clay Buggin,” the cottage under the 
thatch of which Robert Burns was bom on the 25th of 
January 1759. It is of clay, with a sanded front, white¬ 
washed, and was built mainly by the hands of the poet’s 
father while he was working as a gardener. The house, 
as all pilgrims to Ayr know, is one storey high and consists 
of a kitchen at one end and a best parlour at the other.- 
In the latter is a fireplace, and in a niche 14y its side-is a 
bed. In the opinion of the old wives of the town— 

The bed in which he first began 

To be that various thing called man 

was in the tiny kitchen. Replicas of the bed and of the 
other important items in the little white house in Ayr are 
included in the St. Louis scheme. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. will publish next week a new 
edition of The Economy of Human Life, translated from an 
Indian manuscript written by an ancient Brahmin. This 
remarkable little book, the manuscript of which was dis¬ 
covered in Lhana, made its first appearance here in the 
year 1751. By the year li>12 it had already reached its 
fiftieth edition. The new edition has been prepared, with 
a preface, by Mr. Douglas M. Gane. 
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What next? Mrs. Eric Pritchard has in the press a 
volume, entitled The Cult of Chiffon, to be published 
shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. The writer’s aim has been 
to encourage the attainment of all that is beautiful in the 
modes of the moment, compatible with individual require¬ 
ments, and to point out the errors of following blindly the 
vulgarisms ana eccentricities of dress. 


Pbof. Arber has been engaged for some time on an 
important bibliographical undertaking, the reprint of the 
Term, Catalogues of all books published from 1GG8 to 1701). 
The work will be in three volumes, quarto, in double 
columns, in new Caslon small-pica type and very black 
ink, and there will be 600 columns of index in brevier. 
The first volume will be ready in September, the others 
following at intervals of four or five months. The price of 
the small-paper edition will be ten guineas. 


Bibliographical. 

It will be remembered 'that not so very long ago there 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine a series of papers by 
Mr. Andrew Lang on the Comedies k of Shakespeare. To 
some of us it seemed as if those essays had been written 
rather against the grain—they were so lacking both in 
enthusiasum and in insight. There was compensation, 
however, in the accompanying drawings by Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
who showed himself a sympathetic as well as a graceful 
illustrator of the Bard’s lighter fancies. It is, therefore, 
pleasant to hear that Mr. Abbey has prepared, also for 
Harper’s, a series of drawings in illustration of the 
Tragedies and Historical Plays of Shakespeare, with 
which, no doubt, he will be equally successful, in this 
case, I believe, the critical articles will be the work not of 
one hand but of several. Thus, I hear that Mrs. Craigie 
will contribute at least one essay, that Mr. Swinburne will 
discourse upon King Lear, and that Mr. Watts-Dun ton 
will discuss Hamlet and Macbeth. Lovers and students of 
Shakespeare may be congratulated on this interesting 
prospect, which suggests a new departure in Shakespearean 
criticism. And in this connection I may note ttiat Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton have been asked to 
contribute introductions to certain plays of Shakespeare 
which are to be brought out, 1 understand, in connection 
with one of the American University Presses. In this 
case, I believe, the two poet-critics have agreed to preface 
Pericles and The Merchant of Venice respectively. Here, 
again, we have something attractive and stimulating to 
look forward to. 

A correspondent, writing from Lockerbie, N.B., suggests 
that we want a cheap edition of Edmund Burke’s Speeches 
and Letters. He says: “ in his excellent Universal Library, 
Prof. Henry Morley reprinted this volume, but it has been 
out of print, I believe, for many years—at least, 1 have 
repeatedly tried to get a copy, and have only succeeded in 
procuring a second-hand copy now.” Well, certainly, 
Burke has not been very greatly cultivated lately. There 
was, of course, the edition of his Selected Works in 1897—9 
(Clarendon Press Series;, and that of his Complete Works in 
1898 (J. 0. Nimrno;—the one in three, the other in twelve 
volumes. To the last-named year belongs also a reprint of 
his Speeches on America, while in 19U0 we had in the 
“ Scott Library ” a reproduction of his lie flections on the 
Revolution in France. Uoing farther back, we find 
Burke’s Speeches on America reprinted in 1893, and his 
Speeches on American Taxation in 1895. ilis Select 
Speeches and Writings figured in Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Hundred Best Books ” in 1893. No fewer than three 
editions of the Reflections on the French Revolution 


appeared in 1890—92. Further back than that, perhaps, 
we need not go. 

The popularity of Mr. Frank Stockton in this country 
dates, I should say, from the appearance here of his 
Rudder Grange in shilling form in 1883. In the following 
year came another shilling’s-worth—his Lady or the Tiger f 
and other Stories, which deepened the pleasant impression 
made by Rudder Grange. Then, likewise at a shilling, 
there came in 1886 The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and 
Mrs. Aleshine, to which, in 1888, we had a sequel in the 
shape of The Dusantes. In 1891 came Rudder Grangers 
Abroad. Of Mr. Stockton’s other stories the most popular 
in England have been, I should say, The late Mrs. Null 
(1886), The Hundredth Man (1887), Pomona's Travels 
(1894), The Adventures of Captain Horn (1895), Mrs. 
Cliff’s Yacht (1896), Captain Chap (189G), Ihe Girl at 
Cobhurst (1898), and A Bicycle of Cathay (1900). 

With reference to my recent paragraphs, on the various 
reprints of Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, a correspondent 
at Tiverton sends me some details with reference to the 
first and second editions of that famous work. The first 
edition has a dedication to Edmond Malone dated Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1785; the second has an “ advertisement,” 
dated December 20, 1785, in which Boswell mentions that 
the whole of the first impression had been sold within a 
few weeks. I may add that the advertisement to the third 
edition, " revised and corrected,” is dated August 15, 
178G. This edition, I may note, was reprinted by Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands, A Co. in 1897, in a volume which also con¬ 
tained Boswell’s Life of Johnson, both reprints being 
edited and annotated by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

it has been a little too rashly assumed that in pro¬ 
ducing lolaus: an Antlwlogy of Friendsjiip, Mr. Edward 
Carpenter was working out a new idea. That is not so. 
So recently as December, 1899, Mr. George Allen published 
a little Symposium on Friendship which had been compiled 
by Miss (or Mrs.) Mary Donald, the compiler of some 
Birthday Chimes from Tennyson. Friendship, by the way, 
was the subject and title of a book written by the Rev. 
Hugh Black and published in 1898. Can it be that, even 
in these cynical times, the possible existence of friendship 
as a sentiment is beginning to be recognised r 

With reference to the list of Tolstoy books which I gave 
the other day (curtailing slightly some of the titles), 
Mr. G. II. Perris sends some welcome particulars. He is 
himself the author of two books on Tolstoy— Leo Tolstoy, 
the Grand Mujik: a Study in Personal Evolution (1898) 
and The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy (1901). The 
former contained a chronological list of Tolstoy's writings. 
Miss Isabel Hapgood has translated Tolstoy's work On 
Life, published in England by Walter Scott, Limited. 
The Reminiscences of Tolstoy issued in 1881* are from 
the pen of Behrs, a relative by marriage. To the auto¬ 
biographical writings named by me may be added A 
Landlord's Morning, Sevastopol Sketches, What is to be 
done? and the numerous letters and fragments of diaries 
published during the last two years by the Free Age 
Press. 

Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson is credited with the 
intention of giving to the world a l>ook on The School¬ 
master —a title which will not be begrudged to him by 
his famous forerunner, the learned Ascham, whose eye, 
no doubt, ‘‘dwells pleased ” upon the sympathetic modern 
teacher. Ascham’s Schoolmaster was reprinted in 188-1, 
and again in 1888 (in Cassell's “National Library’). 
1 fancy, too, it was among Mr. Arber’s reprints. 
Mr. Benson’s work may arouse fresh interest in his 
predecessor's. 

The Bookworm. 
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. Reviews. 

Criticism in Excelsis. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica. Vol. III., L. to P. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. (A. and 
C. Black. 20b. net.) 

In our reviews of the earlier instalments of this Encyclo¬ 
paedia (for which see the Academy of 2nd December, 1899, 
and 23rd February, 1901), we felt compelled to ask whether 
the school of criticism by which it is inspired considers 
any part of the Bible trustworthy, and to state our opinion 
that its publication would prove to be the most serious 
blow yet struck at Protestant Christianity. It is perhaps 
under the pressure of the criticisms made here and else¬ 
where—although the work has so far received singularly 
scant notice either in the secular or the religious press— 
that its writers have found it convenient in the present 
volume to make some attempt towards a definition of their 
standpoint. Thus Canon Cheyne, in the article “ Name,” 
tells us, by a sort of obiter dictum, that “ the facts con¬ 
nected with the older documents which enter into our 
present Old Testament books are hidden from adherents 
of a conservative school of criticism.” Prof. Scbmiedel, 
indeed, does not condescend to justify or defend his 
extraordinary habit, of which we find in this volume also 
many instances, of making ex cathedrd, and without any 
attempt to support them by evidence, statements which 
strike at the root of the most cherished beliefs of Christians. 
But this omission is amply atoned for by Prof. Van Manen 
in his article on “ Paul.” He tells us plainly that 
" Criticism must always begin by pulling down everything 
that has no solid or enduring foundation,” ana that 
“ Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the genuineness 
• • ■ . . of any writing that is to be used as evidence 

in historical research as long as the necessary light was 
not thrown upon it, and least of all may it do so after 
some or many writings of the same class have already been 
found to be pseudepigraphic.” As we have seen in the 
former volumes that all or nearly all of the Canonical Books 
have their reputed authorship there denied, it is easy to 
guess what wild work this position makes with the few 
writings still remaining to be dealt with. 

The article in the present volume that will be read with 
most interest is that by Prof. Schniiedel on “Mary,” 
wherein he makes a fierce and frontal attack upon the 
doctrine of the virgin-birth. Working, as is his method, 
in the first instance without other help than that afforded 
by the New Testament writings, ho labours to show 
from them that the words of the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity, of Paul, of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of the Four Evangelists are all consistent 
with the fact that Jesus was in the natural way the son of 
Joseph ; and he disposes of the statements to the contrary 
in the first chapters of Matthew and Luke by the assertion 
that these statements were added by a later hand. The 
only external evidence that he brings to bear in favour of 
this last contention is the testimony of the Syriac version 
discovered at Sinai by Mrs. Lewis, which bears in Matt. i. 
16 the words, “Joseph to whom was betrothed Mary 
the Virgin begat Jesus, who is called the Christ,” 
although he does not call attention to the fact that it gives 
the story of the Annunciation as m the Greek, and that 
the Curetonian Syriac, which is said on palajographic 
grounds to be less than a century later, omits the words in 
italics altogether. He also claims that the “ original text ” 
(of Matt. i. 16) “ was first actually discovered in the 
‘ Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila,’ ” although he gives no 
reason for supposing that this document is earlier in date 
than the Greek texts of Matthew, and differs from its 
editor, Mr. Oonybeare, us to the supposed process of 
corruption of the text. Later, he suggests that the “ pre¬ 
existence ” of Jesus, “and possibly identity with the 


Logos, were attributed to him earlier than a supernatural 
birth,” and that “as soon as we have satisfied ourselves 
how gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother, nor Mark . . . were 
acquainted with the virgin-birth," we shall not believe 
that the variation in the Sinaitic MB. was the interpolar 
tion, as has been suggested, of some Judaizing sect. It 
does not, indeed, need much argument to convince anyone 
that, if they will see with Prof. Sckmiedel’s eyes, they will 
see what he sees ; but one is hardly drawn to his view by 
the suggestion that “ if [Jesus] had the feeling of home¬ 
lessness, the responsibility for this must in a great 
measure lie with " His mother; or the grudging admis¬ 
sion that “ her religion, with all its intense conservatism, 
may have been genuine and pure.” The taste of the 
article may best be judged from the inclusion under the 
head of “Later traditions” of the Jewish calumny first 
mentioned by Origen, that “ Jesus was the child of the 
adulterous intercourse of Mary with a soldier Stada or 
Pandera.” 

We pass over an article by the same writer on ‘ ‘ Ministry, 
wherein he aflinns frankly that the Founder of Christianity 
had no intention of creating a Church, that “ baptism and 
the repetition of the last supper were no ordinances of 
Jesus,” and that the only crwd that He demanded of his 
followers was a belief in “ the reality of the Final Judg¬ 
ment on the one hand and the Fatherly Love of God on 
the other.” We merely note, in passing, that in this he 
lays down the anarchical theory that “ In so far as religion 
consists in a relation of the devout heart to God, every 
thing of the nature of a ‘constitution,’ any relation of 
superiority or subordination between certain human persons 
and others, anything that could be described as legal 
formality, is essentially foreign to its nature; ” and we will 
take, as another instance of the methods of this volume,, 
the extremely typical article' on “Paul,” by Prof, van 
Manen, to which we have before alluded. Prof, van 
Manen, who hails from Leyden, and who makes his first 
appearance among the writers in the Encyclopaedia in this 
volume, seems to deal even more faithfully with this 
subject than his brother professor of Zurich. He tells us 
that criticism “ is unable any longer in all simplicity to 
hold by the canonical Acts and epistles, or even to the 
epistles solely, or yet to a selection of them.” He further 
amplifies this by the statements that “ we possess no epistles 
of Paul; that the writings which bear his name are pseud- 
epigrapha containing seemingly historical data from the 
life and labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must 
not be accepted as correct without closer examination ; ” 
and that the Acts of the Apostles merely give ‘ ‘ a variety 
of narratives concerning him, differing in their dates and 
also in respect of the influences under which they were 
written.” He does not consider that Paul’s real teaching 
differed in any striking manner from that of the other 
apostles, to whom, and not especially to Paul, he attributes 
the conversion of the heathen ; nor does he think that he 
ever “emancipated” himself from Judaism. But he 
believes his personality to have been seized upon in later 
times by Marcion and other gnostics as a sort of peg on 
which to hang their own ideas of Christianity, and that 
the whole of the canonical epistles are to be attributed to 
this heretical source. In this article, too, we cannot see 
that the writer is able to appeal to any real evidence in 
support of his opinions, or that they are based upon any¬ 
thing more than his own examination of the text of the 
Canonical Books. 

We cannot, of course, huger as long over the other 
articles in this volume as we iiave thought it right to do 
over these two typical examples of the Higher Criticism, 
but it is sufficient to say that, with the exception of the 
class to be next mentioned, they are all apparently inspired 
by the view that any interpretation hitherto placed upon 
any passage in the Bible is wrong. The story of Lazarus 
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naturally draws from Dr. Abbott the query, “ Is the record 
of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ? ” and he sees no way 
of answering it save that "it is non-historical, like the 
History of the Creation in Genesis, and like the records of 
the other miracles in the Fourth Gospel.” Jesus was born 
not in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth, says Canon Cheyne, 
though he suggests a via media in the shape of a sugges¬ 
tion new to us, that it is the Bethlehem of Galilee, “ about 
seven miles W.N.W. of Nazareth,” that was pointed out 
by the earlier evangelists. Similarly, the “ Nicolaitans ” 
of the Apocalypse are said by Prof, van Manen to be 
the followers of Paul, and Prof. Schmiedel in “ Philip 
the Apostle” insists that “ the whole story of Simon Magus” 
must be regarded as “quite unhistorical.” Nor does the 
old Testament fare better than the New. “ Melchizidek,” 
says Canon Cheyne, “ has the singular fete not only of 
being an imaginary personage, but of owing his ideal 
existence to a scribe’s error.” “ That the Jews in the time 
of Christ believed in a suffering and atoning Messiah is, 
to say the least, unproved and highly improbable,” say 
the late‘Robertson Smith and Prof. Kautzch, to which 
dictum Canon Cheyne adds the suggestion that "it is 
historically very conceivable that a Babylonian belief may be 
the real parent both of [the Buddhist .expectation of a King 
of Righteousness] and all other Messianic beliefs within 
the sphere of Babylonian influence.” Moses, we learn from 
the same editor, was not an historical personage, but a 
clan, “ Yah we,” was “originally known as the storm- 
god," and “ Bober history cannot venture to admit that 
Ahab really destroyed the altars of Yahw4 and slew his 
prophets.” In some of these guesses and theories there 
may be a large element of truth, but taking them 
altogether we are afraid that they are mostly dictated 
by a love of change for the sake of change. 

We come to a class of articles of which it is, fortunately, 
possible to speak with a large measure of approval. These 
are the ones of which we have spoken in our reviews of 
former volumes, as being such as we may expect to find in 
an encyclopaedia, which is not, in truth, the best vehicle for 
controversial matter. Foremost among this class is an 
article on “ Names,” by Prof. Noldeke and Prof. Buchanan 
Gray. The subject is one which they have made their own, 
and the article is throughout as informing as it is complete. 
On the vexed question of the Tetragrammaton or Divine 
name, popularly transcribed Jehovah, Prof. Kautzch thinks 
it unlikely that the Hebrews were capable of so abstract an 
idea as “ self-existence,” and would translate it by some such 
phrase as “ the living God who does not change in his 
actions.” It does not seem likely that the name of Eli’s son, 
Phinehas, was really Egyptian, and meant “ this negro,” as 
is here stated on the authority of Dr. Erman and Dr. Spiegel- 
berg; but the reading is characteristic of the difficulty which 
is inseparable from many Old Testament names, and is no 
doubt largely due to their transcription by scribes ignorant 
of Hebrew. It is interesting to notice how many Jews at 
the time of Christ assumed purely Greek names, and that 
both Theudus and Thaddaeus are considered by Prof. 
Noldeke to be Jewish corruptions of Theodoras. Other 
excellent articles are Prof. Prince’s on “Music," which 
has the additional merit of being profusely illustrated; 
and one by Mr. Myres, of the Anthropological Institute, 
on “ Pottery,” which enjoys the same advantage. “ Persia,” 
by the late C. P. Tiele, to which l’rof. Brown contri¬ 
butes an etymological introduction, is also all that can 
be wished ; and President Moore’s article on “ Philistines ” 
is an admirably condensed summary of the information 
that has hitherto come to light upon a very’ difficult 
subject. 

In view of the delay in the publication of this Encydopcedia 
—a volume a quarter was, if we remember rightly, at first 
promised, and a year and a half have elapsed since the 
publication of the first—it may be as well to say here 
what we have to say about the critical method to which it 
owes its conception. That it is entirely destructive from 


the standpoint of orthodoxy hardly admits of question, 
and even if we do not take the antinomian declarations of 
Prof. Schmiedel very seriously, it is evident that no religion 
that trusts the written records of its own origin could 
long survive the general adoption of such a method. For 
the text of the New Testament, as Dr. Kenyon has lately 
had occasion to show, is based on a much greater number 
of MSS. than any text, whether sacred or profane, of any¬ 
thing like the same age, and the method wbich allows one 
to imagine interpolations and suppressions at the will of 
the critic would make much milder work with the Vedas, 
the Zendavesta, the Tripatakas, and the Kuran, than it 
has done with the Jewish or Christian Bible. That the 
same method, if extended to the masterpieces of classical 
literature, would in no long time destroy them utterly has 
long been a commonplace with observant scholars, and is, 
in fact, a reductio ad absurdum of the whole matter. 

But it may be said, with some show of reason, that the 
guesses of the Higher Critics often cover a great deal of 
truth, and even if this be concealed among a number of 
far-fetched and improbable hypotheses, it will be possible 
at some later date to sift the wheat from the chaff. This 
is a taking way of putting it, and it may be at once con¬ 
ceded that if the traditional views on the origins of 
Christianity can be shown to be false, the truth should lie 
brought out at no matter what risk of injury to the feel¬ 
ings of those who have hitherto held the traditional views. 
But the fact is, that the Higher Critics have copied one of 
the worst faults of their orthodox opponents, and are 
attempting to prove too much. The present writer is no 
friend to any doctrine of inspiration, and it must be plain 
to every scholar that the rulers of the early Church 
exercised a very wide discretion in suppressing, altering, 
and, in their own words, “making orthodox” all writings 
that came under their notice. Yet this is a point that, 
when rightly considered, tells against rather than for the 
Higher Critics. Whatever else may be said of them, it is 
certain that the founders of the Catholic Church were 
shrewd and worldly-wise men, with a better—because 
first-hand—knowledge of Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew that 
any living person now possesses; and that they did that 
work in the face of adversaries powerful both by their 
position and learning, who would have been quick to 
detect any flagrant inconsistency in the documents of their 
faith. Now, the text of the New Testament was practi¬ 
cally settled before the conversion of Constantine, and the 
Higher Critics would have us believe that there were 
included in this mis-statements and discrepancies, upon 
the most vital points of the narrative, so open and pal¬ 
pable that a careful consideration of them is enough to 
enable us to reconstruct the facts and materials from 
which the text was originally compiled. Such a view is 
much more complimentary to the acumen of a few Con¬ 
tinental scholars than to that of the devisers of the polity 
which has been called “the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom,” and, like all over-statements, must eventually 
damage the cause on behalf of which it is put forward. 
We cannot, therefore, think that it will commend itself to 
men of the world, and on this account, if on none other, 
we regret that the crudities of writers like Prof. Schmiedel 
and Prof, van Manen have appeared under the present 
auspices. 


Parliamentary Pickings. 


Parliament: Its Romance, Its Comedy, Its Pathos. By 
Michael MacDonagh. (P. S. King and Son. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


The omnipotence of Parliament is the secret of its 
interest. It intensifies all that is great or humorous within 
its walls. It is an incomparable background. Where else 
are maiden speeches so interesting, as such ? Where is a 
lightning repartee so thunderously attended ? Then the 
pedigree of oratory, the long vague lineage of wit! A fine 
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word seems to echo for ever in St. Stephen’s, and the 
quitting of a long Parliamentary life must be like the 
quitting of life itself. Mr. MacDonagh tells us, however, 
that most famous statesmen are spared the ordeal of a 
conscious farewell; it has seldom happened that they 
knew their last speech for their last. But Mr. Gladstone 
did. 

I was in the Reporters’ Gallery on that Friday evening, 
March 1st, 1894. After the Speaker had left the chair, 
and while the ancient cry of the door-keeper. “ Who goes 
home?” was ringing through the Chamber, Gladstone o i 
his way oat paused for a minute on the dais containing 
the Speaker's chair, and surveyed, in one swift but parting 
glance — with, no doubt tear-bedimmed eyes and aching 
heart— the scene of sixty years of political storm and 
stress, of enduring triumphs in oratory and legislation, 
before turning away from it for ever. 

Into this wonderful theatre of policies and passions, of 
enduring measures and passing men, Mr. MacDonagh takes 
us with the skill of a completely informed guide. His 
chapters on the King’s prerogatives, on Queen Victoria’s 
relations "with her cabinets and parliaments, and on 
the Great Seal of England are a little aside from the 
rest of the book, but they are in no way superfluous. 
They extend our vision into the higher parts of the Con¬ 
stitution, and give atmosphere and explication to the 
whole. 

In the chapter on maiden speeches we fairly take 
our seats in what Macaulay styled the most peculiar 
audience in the world. “A place where Walpole suc¬ 
ceeded and Addison failed; where Dundas succeeded and 
Burke failed; where Erskine and Scarlett were dinner- 
bells ; where Lawrence and Jekyll; the two wittiest men, 
or nearly so, of their time, were thought bores, is surely a 
very strange place.” Among these maiden speeches none 
are more curious than those which annulled—so far as 
Parliament was concerned—the oratorical fame won in other 
assemblies. In this kind Erekine’s failure was perhaps 
the most ignominious. The greatest legal orator of his 
time, and a future Lord Chancellor, Erskine met disaster 
when he rose for the first time to address the House on 
November 20th, 1783. He attacked Pitt, and Pitt began 
taking notes. But the speech went so lamely that Pitt’s 
notes grew fewer and fewer, until at last he contemp¬ 
tuously flung them on the floor. Erskine saw, and was 
abashed. Later on Pitt gave him the coup de grace. “ I 
will reply to both speeches,” he said, referring to Fox and 
Erskine; “ but I shall make no mention of what was said 
by the honourable gentleman who spoke last. He did no 
more than regularly repeat what was said by the honour¬ 
able member who preceded him and regularly weakened 
all he repeated.” 

Among failures from sheer temperamental inability to 
face an audience, Addison’s maiden speech in the Irish 
House of Commons, as member for Cavan, is a classic 
example; and here again the unhappy man received a 
blow after he had fallen. 

He began : “ Mr. Speaker, I conceive,” and then paused 
as if frightened by the souud of his own voice. “ I con¬ 
ceive, Mr. Speaker,” he said again in louder tones, as if to 
drown the still small voice of elf-depreciation that spoke 
upbraidingly to him within. Again he stopped and stood 
sdent, until aroused by the ironical cries of " Hear him ! 
Hear him!” when he once more set out with, "Sir, I 
conceive.” But power of further utterance was denied 
him, and he had, perforce, to resume his seat. A witty 
member, rising immediately, indulged in rather a broad 
joke. “ Sir," said he, “ the honourable member has con 
ceived three times and brought forth nothing.” 

Sometimes a member in the same unhappy position has 
saved himself by a flash of self-depreciatory humour. When 
Rochester rose, in the reign of Charles II., to make his 
first speech iu the House of Lords, he said : “ My lords, 
I rise this time for the first time—the very first time. 
My lords, I divide my speech into four branches.” 


Here he paused long. “ My lords,” he exclaimed help¬ 
lessly, “ if ever I rise again in this House, you may 
cut me off root and branches and all for ever.” Very 
few new members have had the assurance of Cobbett, 
who astounded the House by beginning his maiden speech 
with the remark, “ It appears to me that since I have 
been sitting here I have heard a great deal of vain 
and unprofitable conversation.” 

Mr. MacDonagh tells us that the story of Disraeli's 
historic fiasco has never been fully told. He certainly 
gives details which are rarely, quoted. The shouting down 
of the young member for High Wycombe was the work 
of a phalanx of Radicals and Repealers. While they hooted 
Peel cheered. It is true that Macaulay wrote that Peel 
“ screamed with laughter.” But Disraeli, writing to his 
sister in an impartial strain, says that Peel cheered him 
repeatedly, “which is not his custom.” He also relates 
that Chandos reported to him- Peel’s private judgment., 
given in answer to his direct inquiry, “ Now tell me 
exactly what you think of D.?” Peel replied, “Some 
of my party were disappointed, and talk of failure; I 
say just the reverse. He did all that he could under 
the circumstances. I saw anything but failure; he 
must make his way.” This was also the opinion of 
Richard Lalor Sheil, whose judgment was not to be 
lightly challenged. 

The eleventh chapter of Mr. MacDonagh’s book interests 
us as much as any. In it he deals with Parliamentary 
phrases and current coin of speech. He rightly points out 
that though many of the best catch-words were invented 
by the speaker who first added them to the Parliamentary 
vocabulary, others, as famous, were really only apt quota¬ 
tions used at the psychological moment of their fitness. 
On the other hand, Mr. MacDonagh, like many identifiers 
of parallels, does not seem to allow the possibility of a 
second and independent invention. For example, he argues 
that the phrase “Peace with Honour” was not Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own coinage, because Lord John Russell, 
Burke, and Shakespeare (in “ Coriolanus,” iii. 2) had all 
used it. We see no earthly reason why the phrase “ Peace 
with Honour ” should not have ocF&rred to Lord Beaeons- 
field independently ; and, so far as we know, proof that it 
did not so occur to him is entirely wanting. Similarly 
Mr. Morley’s “Mend it or end it,” applied to the House of 
Lords, must needs have been borrowed, we are told, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s Monastery: ‘ 1 My fate calls roe else¬ 
where to scenes where I shall end it or mend it,” says 
Halbert Glendinning. Again we see no evidence of quota¬ 
tion. There are phrases which can never belong to any 
writer, and surely “ mend it or end it ” is one. Of course 
Mr. MacDonagh does full justice to the sense for selection 
and effect shown in the historic use of each of these 
phrases. But the critical nose for indebtedness is apt to 
be too keen. 

Many of the best political phrases owe their vogue less, 
we think, to any chiselled or epigrammatic perfection, 
than to their sheer usefulness plus the stamp of a good 
name. This is true of many of Disraeli’s most famous 
utterances. Mr. MacDonagh quotes these:— 

Re iction is the consequence of a nation waking from 
its illusions. (1848.) 

A tu quoqite should always be good humoured, for it 
has nothing else to recommend it. (1855.) 

Finality is not the language of politics. (1859.) 

To assist progress, to resist revolution, is the policy of 
the Conservative Party. (1859.) 

Party is organised opinion. (1864). 

England does not love coalitions. (1H5'2.) - 

The same quality of usefulness rather than brilliance 
marks scores of Parliamentary phrases which will never 
cease to be echoed by the walls which heard them fall 
from the lips of a great man on a great occasion. Lord 
Derby’s “Meddle and muddle”; Brougham’s “The 
schoolmaster is abroad,” and his “The Bill, the wholg 
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Bill, and nothing but the Bill”; Mr. Gladstone’s “The 
flowing tide is with us,” “ Within the range of practical 
politics,” “ Masses and the Classes,” and “ An old Parlia¬ 
mentary hand ” ; and Major Cartwright’s “ One man, one 
vote ” are among the many phrases which belong to this 
category. 

One recognises a more intrinsic brilliance in phrases 
like John Bright’s “political cave of Adullam,” Sir 
James Mackintosh’s “ masterly inactivity,” and even 
in Wellington’s “a revolution by the course of law.” 
Lord Palmerston’s prize-ring phrase, which so delighted 
the public in 1849, “The Judicious Bottle-Holder,” has 
faded with the institution from which it was derived. 

A retort of Lord John Russell to Sir Francis Burdett, 
who had begun his long Parliamentary life as a Radical 
and was ending it as a Conservative, was thought by many 
— by Mr. Gladstone among them—to be about the cleverest 
ever heard in Parliament. Attacking a Liberal measure 
in his Conservative days, Sir Francis denounced “ the cant 
of patriotism.” The phrase told until Lord John Russell 
got up and said : “ There is something worse than the cant 
of patriotism, and that is the recant of patriotism.” The 
effect of this was tremendous. It was as if Sir Francis 
Burdett’s whole career had been rolled back on him to 
smother him; while the verbal neatness of the retort 
amazed the House. . 

We must end. We have skimmed only a little of Mr. 
MacDonagh’s cream, and the rest we leave with confidence, 
and with hearty recommendation, to the readers of this 
most entertaining book. 


More About the Moors. 

The Moors .. By Budgett Meakin. (Swan Sonnenschein. 15s.) 
Mr. Meakin calls his latest book on Morocco “ a compre¬ 
hensive description,” and no other phrase could so well 
sum up this amazing book. Such a storehouse of know¬ 
ledge could only have been compiled by one who has lived, 
as Mr. Meakin has done, among the people and in native 
dress. Those who hare attempted, in however small a 
way, to write about Morocco, will be best able to judge of 
the study which has gone to the making of these five 
hundred pages, and will appreciate the author accordingly. 
In Morocco the name “Moor” is unknown except to 
Europeans, but it is applied loosely to any native of 
Morocco, though more correctly only to the townsman of 
mixed descent. Again, there is a popular misconception 
which must always be met when treating of the Moors. 
Mr. Meakin points out that a strange idea pervades the 
English mind that they are black. Nothing will eradicate 
Black-a-Moor from our midst, and Shakespeare’s descrip¬ 
tion of Othello will always outweigh a mere prose relation 
of simple facts. But nevertheless Shakespeare’s Moor of 
Venice was evidently no Moor at all, but a Negro, for both 
Berbers and Arabs are white like ourselves, and though 
often sun-burned and bronzed for generations, bo'li the 
children and those of them who have lived in the cities 
would pass anywhere as European. 

Tangier is, of course, but the Western Gate of the land ; 
but if we want to see the people as they are, we should lie 
with them outside the Bab el Khamees, the Thursday gate 
of Marrakesh, on the day after which it is named, when 
the famous market is held. From early morning country 
folk have gathered from all the districts round, bringing 
in produce and live stock for sale, and some have even 
arrived over-night, and slept, rolled in their woollen tunics 
like so many chrysalids. 

The ever-changing scene is a kaleidoscope of Eastern 
fancy : Ali Baba and the forty thieves. Blue Beard, 
Aladdin and the Grand Vizier—all in succession pa.-s 
before us. Possibly, too, under that concealing blanket., 
is some fair Shaharah-zadeh if you can pronounce her 
name ; but do not try to, for in Morocco jealous guardians 


are not to be trifled with—and who knows but that A1 
Rasheed, and Shah-zenan, and Shah hiar are not among 
the surging crowd. At all events their slaves are here, 
great, fat, important looking eunuchs, hard-worked 
porters, all as black as Africa can make them, but right 
in heart, and thoroughly good-natured. But others take 
us further back, for with his string of camels here comes 
Eliezer of Damascus, and behind him Isaac, seated on his 
ample mule, a barrel-boiled beast that seems to know 
the weighty character lie bears. Surely no more graceful 
or picturesque costume was ever invented than Isaac 
wears. Beneath a semi-transparent toga of wool, glimpses 
of luscious hues are caught, crimsou and purple, deep 
greens and orange—“ Sun of the afternoon tint ” they 
call it—salmons, and pale clear blues. Although it is 
warm his costume is hardly thin, for over his shoulders is 
loosely thrown a dark bine selham or cloak of one piece. 
His turban is of good propoitions and glistening white ; 
bis slippers are bright lemon colour. 

Side by side with this picture of comfort stands a 
tattered Negro who has had his eyes put out for robbery, 
a punishment now fortunately rare. His sightless sockets 
turn appealingly to this and that one as they hasten by, 
his footsteps guided by a little child. Most are impor¬ 
tuned in vain, but here and there one gives, for the 
Moors believe in alms as steps to Paradise, and no < xcute 
or refusal is taken unless couched in tbe phrase “ Yajeeb 
Allah! May God bring it!”—from which the beggar 
infers the speaker at least will give nothing. 

A strange and picturesque land it is, physically cut off 
from Europe only by a narrow strip of sea, and yet 
morally separated by centuries. To the casual stranger 
its life is like a representation on the stage, but to him 
who lives in the land there gradually comes, if he have 
any insight at all, a knowledge and an understanding of 
the East and of its thought and ways. To Mr. Meakin that 
knowledge has come long since, and he has been able to 
record it for those who have no time to spend among alien. 
folk and outlandish peoples. 


Criticism k la Mode. 

Mtmic in the Nineteenth Century: 1. English Music. By 

J. A. Fuixer Maitland. 5s. net. 

Mit. J. A. Fuller Maitland is a critic with serious views 
upon the value of such music as he is pleased to admire ; 
but we are not quite sure if his views on what he calls the 
“Renaissance” are entirely justified by history. As a 
University man, Mr. Maitland rightly estimates the 
academic value of musical training at a very high level; 
but it is possible to think that for the very same reason 
he is equally inclined to set music which has not had 
the academic training which he so much admires, upon a 
level far beneath its merits. Here is a question, for 
example, between Professor Stanford and Mr. Isidore de 
Lara. Mr. Stanford is undoubtedly a man of fine attainment, 
scrupulously careful, and (at the same time) occasionally 
inspired ; he upholds the musical banner of his University 
with no uncertain resolution. 

Isidore de Lara is one who has broken bounds and has not 
permitted his intellect to lie shackled by any particular form 
of strict academic law. When Mr. Maitland writes a book 
that deals with subjects embracing the consideration of two 
minds so different as these, it is natural that he should 
praise the one and dispraise the other. But it is equally 
natural that the unbiassed critic should make some 
attempt to adjust the situation, and to point out that here 
is obviously a question of some larger meaning. We very 
much fear that Mr. Maitland has permitted his sense of 
loyally to run away somewhat with his natural feeling of 
refinement in his comments upon the production at Covent 
Garden of Mr. de Lara’s “ Messaline.” To all intents and 
purposes he accuses the management of Covent Garden of 
being bought over in their production of the opera ; and 
that is a matter for which he deserves grave rebuke. It 
is not quite fair, we think—and we speak with deliberate 
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kindness—that in what is obviously an ephemeral publica¬ 
tion, a critic should permit himself to be run away with 
bv mere personal emotions. Nevertheless, there are many 
pages which contain really valuable information from 
Mr. Maitland’s pen, although we may take reasonable ex¬ 
ception to his views on what he considers to be the “ Palmy 
Days ” and the less brilliant “ Days ” of English music, 
although we may equally regard him (as every decent 
critic invariably regards another) as a man of prejudice. 
11 still remains that he has for a considerable time ful- 
iilled what many people understand to be a responsible 
post. It would be well perhaps if Mr. Maitland cultivated 
a sense of humour, which does not always depend upon a 
sort of vacant laughter over one’s own words. But 
perhaps that is asking more from one individual than a 
man has a right to ask. 

Mr. Robin H. Legge contributes a prefatory note to 
Mr. Maitland’s work, and, like the famous Capri corre¬ 
spondent of a morning journal, who invariably sent a 
monthly telegram announcing that “ An Eruption from 
Vesuvius is hourly expected,” and “ Brigandage is slowly 
rearing its head,” he declares that music is slowly but 
surely becoming an “ integral part of the people.” Well, 
that may be so, but we have our very serious doubts.. It is 
true that such influences as those wielded by Mr. Robert 
Newman and Mr. Henry Wood have the slenderest of 
recognition in Mr. Maitland’s book. But what do you 
expect ? Academic England and an even more Academic 
Germany form the chief factors in the ideals of certain 
minds, and these are really the weights which in the see¬ 
saw game of criticism lift the wrong people high into the 
air. Without a make-weight so dully effective as writers 
like these, that which has been called the New Criticism 
would indeed have small influence. Combined together 
the double set of prejudices probably makes for good ; but 
there is no possibility of reconciliation ; and though one 
dislikes the inevitable bitterness, one has to treat the 
matter with a certain sense of humour. Mr. Maitland’s 
chapter on Sullivan is sufficient proof of that. Otherwise, 
we should have been compelled to write words ol' 
considerable severity. 


“ I Love the Name.” 

Origan and Greek Patristic Theology. By William Fair- 
weather, M.A. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark.) 

Origen' s position in the Church has been always more or 
less of an open question. “ During the Middle Ages,” 
writes Mr. Fairweather, ‘‘throughout the Greek Church 
his name was held in execration, and the margins 
of his MSS. were covered with the bitter denunciations of 
anonymous scribblers-; ” nor have the Eastern communions 
in general ceased even yet to look upon him with aversion. 
The Church of Rome has doubted and distrusted and 
admired. Augustine opposed his theology; Vincent of 
Lerins pointed to him as a very striking example of how 
the most illustrious of teachers may wander from the right 
way ; there was a time when, in the schools, the question 
of "his salvation was a stock subject of debate. Leo III. 
included passages from his writings in the Breviary; 
Enismus declared that. he had learned more Christian 
philosophy from a single page of Origen than from ten of 
Augustine; Luther committed him to perdition; John 
Henry Newman said : “ I love the name of Origen.” 

The fact is that it is unimaginable that a dogmatic 
pioneer, like this presbyter of Alexandria, should not be 
found by succeeding generations to lie open to the charge 
of heresy. His was the day when the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity had hardly begun to find, in 
the language that Greek philosophy had prepared for 
them, their verbal shapes. The machinery of dogmatic 
definition was still to be devised, and the Apostolic See 
was but half conscious of its privilege. Then came this 
man of rigorous sanctity and shining intelligence, with 


his acuteness of a philosophic thinker and his constructive 
powers of a scientific theologian to build up afresh the 
Gospel of his childhood. “Viewing the soul as the 
mirror of Deity, and believing that through the contempla¬ 
tion of herself the secret of deification is to be found, 
Origen uses the ethical systems of Greek philosophy as 
stepping stones towards the ultimate attainment of this 
high destiny.” He lived, in the midst of suspicions and 
jealousies, indefatigable, simple, single-eyea, faithful. 
Once and for all by a single act he had set himself free 
from the thraldom of passion ; his intellect, his imagina¬ 
tion, his hopes strained always towards those things which 
are eternal in the heavens. The sum of his industry is 
almost incredible; and if the complex minutiae of his 
mystical exegesis have for us no other than an historical 
importance, it must not be forgotten that he dropped the 
seed which, fourteen centuries later, produced the Analogy. 
More than that, it was he who initiated that policy of 
assimilation by which, in succeeding ages, the Church has 
made her own whatever was good in the religions of the 
world about her. 

Mr. Fairweather is, on the whole, to be congratulated on 
the way in which he has carried out this latest addition 
to the “ World’s Epoch-makers ” Series. For the most part' 
he writes with commendable detachment; but surely to 
talk of Origen’s “ accepting the doctrine of salvation 
by faith only ” is at least to perpetrate something like an 
anachronism. 


Other New Books. 

The Wessex of Romance. By Wilkinson Sherren. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 

The first forty pages of Mr. Sherren ’s book are distinctly 
interesting. He does not tell us much that ’^e did not 
know before, but he brings together a number of facts 
concerning surviving Dorsetshire customs and superstitions 
which are valuable as records of a condition of things 
rapidly passing away. Mr. Sherren, too, has a genuine 
appreciation of what is best in a peasantry amongst the 
most distinctive and conservative in England ; his sketches 
of the old carrier and of Job Samways the smuggler are 
telling and sympathetic, and the dialect quite admirably 
reproduced. If Mr. Sherren had confined himself to this 
kind of thing his book might have taken a modest place 
amongst the records of a county; but, unfortunately, the 
association of Mr. Thomas Hardy with Wessex has been 
too much for him, and we are given a critical and place 
lommentary on the novels and poems which appears to us 
entirely superfluous. We have already had occasion to 
protest against work of this description ; enthusiasm for 
an author is all very well,.and an admiration which chooses 
to employ itself in identifying real places with their 
fictitious names is, in itself, harmless enough. But why 
it should all be written down, printed, and made into a 
b(X)k we cannot conceive. And Mr. Sherren actually goes „ 
further; he gives a synopsis of each of the Wessex novels, 
with scenes, characters, and summary of the plot, all 
complete. We are told in the Introduction that “all the 
matter contained in the following pages has been written 
without the slightest co-operation or fore-knowledge on the 
part of Mr. Hardy.” We can well believe it. 


The Spindle-side of Scottish Song. By Jessie P. Findlay. 

(Dent 3s. 6d. net.) 

There is a fine air of enthusiasm about Miss Findlay’s 
little hook which is so infectious that we are almost 
inclined to accept it in place of judgment. Yet now and 
then we are foned to an involuntary protest, as when we 
are told that Susanna Blamire was the author “ of perhaps 
the "most pathetic love-song ever penned.” The song in 
question, “ What ails this heart o’ mine,” is an admirable 
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song, but we think it easy to over-praise it, and there is 
a similar extravagance in many other of Miss Findlay’s 
characterisations. Rut it is pleasant to have, in handy 
form, such biographical details as are here set down con¬ 
cerning such different personalities as those of Lady 
Grisell Baillie and Mrs. Cockbum, Lady Nairne and 
Jean Glover, Lady Ann Lindsay and Janet Hamilton. At 
the end of each sketch a characteristic example of its 
subject’s work is quoted, and each subject is labelled ; 
thus, Lady Grisell Hume is “ The Songstress in Exile,” 
Miss Susanna Blamire, “The Songstress of Sentiment,” 
Miss Joanna Baillie, “ The Blue-Stocking Songstress,” 
and so on. The labels are not always happy, nor are 
Miss Findlay’s efforts after definition and elucidation 
always particularly illuminating, but we are ready to 
forgive much to so enthusiastic a chronicler. 

Saint John Chrysostom. By Aime Puech. Translated by 

Mildred Partridge. (Duckworth.) 

The subject of this latest addition to the series called “ The 
Saints ” is best known to English people as the author of 
the penultimate prayer of the matins and evensong of the 
‘Anglican servi e book. His lot was cast in the latter half 
of the fourth century, and his troubled career in an age 
that, while accepting the principles of Christianity, was 
not weaned- from ■ the pleasures of the heathen world is 
sympathetically sketched by M. Puech in the volume that 
is here presented in a garb of passable English. 

It was at Antioch that he first made manifest the 
influence he could exercise upon a multitude, in the days 
of stress that intervened between the popular disturbance 
that culminated in the destruction of the statue of 
Theodosius and the promulgation of the imperial sentence 
upon the guilty city. Among the Fathers of the fourth 
century he is eminent as the panegyrist of alms-giving. 
Into the mouth of Christ he would put such words as 
these:— 

Without doubt 1 could feed myself, but I prefer to 
wander about as a beggar, to hold out my hand before the 
door in order to be fed by thee ; it is for love of thee that 
I act thus. Therefore I love thy table, as thy friends 
love it : I take pride in being admitted to it, and I pro¬ 
claim thy praises before the whole world and point thee 
out to everyone as my foster-father. 

And before Shakespeare, he discerned that “ charity has a 
twofold aim : it ought to profit the man who practises it 
as much as the man who receives it.” His. teaching about 
marriage and virginity varied, at least in expression, 
according to the state of the audience he was addressing. 
He would assert “ on his salvation ” that the married state 
was in no wise harmful to the Christian life, yet he could 
write on another day : “ Since conjugal union takes away 
from us the free disposal of ourselves, who would not 
revolt against such a tyrannical law ? ” Nevertheless his 
advice to married couples is tactful enough. 

At Constantinople, whither he was summoned to succeed 
'Nectarius in 398, John’s principal troubles arose out of 
conflicts with the Empress Eudoxia, the origin of which 
is not clearly recorded but seems to have been akin to the 
bad business of Naboth. Twice he suffered exile ; and in 
exile, at Cucusus, he died, with his last breath giving 
glory to God in all things. 

Some of those who throughout had been faithful to his 
memory lived to see the remains of this Savonarola of the 
East borne hack with honour thirty years afterwards to his 
patriarchal see. He was something of a puritan, some¬ 
thing of a martinet. Possessing the science and rhetorical 
art of his age, he employed them to depreciate their claim 
to be ends in themselves. Too fierce for a diplomatist, 
too honest for a courtier, he found himself in circumstances 
that cried out for the skill of both. His life, if a failure, 
failed for lack of the lower qualities of tact and com¬ 
promise. 


The Commonwealth of Australia. By Professor Harrison 
Moore. (Murray. 16s. net.) 

To the average Englishman the Commonwealth of Australia 
is little more than a form of words, in spite of, or perhaps 
in consequence of, the articles he read in the newspapers 
rather more than a year ago. For those who wish 
to know something of the subject, this bulky volume 
will supply all their needs. It goes into the whole 
matter from first to last, giving chapter and verse, omitting 
nothing that can elucidate or explain the gradual building 
up of the great dominion in the Southern seas. To the 
ordinary reader the most interesting chapter will be that 
which deals with the history of Australian Federation, for 
it is a piece of narrative free from the technicalities 
which naturally are to be met with in the more legal part 
of the work. The Legislature in New South Wales was 
established by the Imperial Act of 1842, and at once the 
dangers which attended the existence in a remote part 
of the world of a group of separate colonies became 
apparent. In a few years the Legislatures of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were in conflict on the 
tariff, and Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of New South 
Wales, in a despatch to the home Government, recom¬ 
mended that some central authority should be created in 
Australasia to revise the measures adopted by the local 
legislatures which affected the general interests of the 
Mother Country or inter-colonial trade. The necessities 
of trade, which called forth this, the first suggestion of a 
single control, have been to the last the central fact upon 
which the federal movement has depended, at once the 
most formidable obstacle and the great impelling force. 
Frequently it has proposed that a uniform tariff for all 
the Colonies shoidd be adopted; but the jealousies and 
commercial needs of the different communities always 
stood in the way, and it took over fifty years of nego ra¬ 
tions before the Colonies were educated up to the union 
which was so recently brought about, and which, with 
any scientific system of colonisation, would have existed 
from the very first. It is our-habit to let things grow 
up in a haphazardous and fortuitous way, and though the 
process is long and expensive, it seems to make for sound 
building. Our methods are roundabout, but they are 
sure, and are the outcome of general consent. 


The Nearer East. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. (Heinemann. 

7s. 6d.) 

The days are gone by when geographers could airily fill 
in the lands of which they knew nothing by the figures of 
animals of which they knew less. Geography is now an 
exact and exacting science, and Mr. Hogarth is in deadly 
earnest. He has packed his account of the geography of 
the Nearer East full of hard facts and the legitimate 
deductions drawn from them, and accuracy is what he has 
striven after and obtained. So much poetry has been 
written alxmt Greece, for example, that the wanderer long 
hesitates to believe the evidence of his own eyes, that the 
country is not beautiful when seen close at hand. It is, 
therefore, a relief to find that Mr. Hogarth lays it down 
that the natural beauties of Greece are those of distance, 
beauties of outline on a large scale, beauties of white snows 
and grey rocks in juxtaposition to an ever-present sea of 
deepest blue. The plain of Argos is stone and dust 
where it is not marsh, and Attica is a meagre province 
redeemed from utter barrenness by the presenee of a 
capital city. On every West- /Egean isle and West .Egean 
coast the newcomer from Europe will see stony scrub 
rarely interrupted by short grass, and still more rarely by 
stunted conifers. Never was that hackneyed line, “ dis¬ 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” more applicable. 

The best authorities, after trying all the hot places, 
have come to the conclusion that the Persian Gulf is the 
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hottest place in the world. Mr. Hogarth says that the 
Bakhtiari ridges, like huge fire-bricks, throw back on the 
plains of Dizful and Shuster the southern sun rays. The 
mean temperature of the latter town is among the highest, 
if it is not actually the highest, in the world. The 
Persian Gulf has lately been asserting its right to be part 
of that Debateable Land of the Nearer East, which has 
such a disquieting influence on the outer world, and also 
to be really part of the Intermediate Land, the region 
through which must be, and by which can be endangered, 
the communications between the West and the West-in- 
East. The Nearer East is the great highway to the Far 
East, and every day it is becoming of more importance to 
Europe. This book makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment, and will hold a valued place among books of 
reference on international polities. 


What we may call, for want of a better phrase, the 
human nature of birds is the subject-matter of Nestlings 
of Forest, and Marsh , by Irene Grosvenor Wheelock 
(McClurg, Chicago). The essen.e of the book is its 
personal observation in garden and orchard, set to the 
tune of bright descriptions and clever photographs. The 
spirit of the book is expressed on a fly-leaf in Lowell’s 
lines- 

O it is something 

To be taken out of the fuss and si rife 
Of the singular mess we agree to call life. 

00000 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and glances, 

And to see how the face of common day 
Is written all over with tender histories. 

It seems to us that the Bishop of London’s sermons 
gathered under the title Under the Dome (they were 
dehvered when he was Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and are now published in fulfilment of a promise) are 
fine straight sermons, at once direct apd glowing. They 
answer well to the Bishop's prefatory remark that (he 
Dome is at once the special fascination- and the peculiar 
mystery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. “ Under the Dome you 
are preaching as it were to humanity; far as the eye can 
reach, on a Sunday afternoon, as a rule, is a sea of human 
faces, all with their hopes, their fears, their sins, and their 
temptations, and the simple message which this book 
contains has no meaning except in relation to the manifold 
needs and longings of ordinary men and women.” Yet a 
glance into such a sermon as that on “The Will in 
Religious Bebef” shows Dr. Ingram’s respect for the 
intellectual apprehension of his audiences under the 
Dome. 

Mr. T. W. N. Crosland has compiled English Songs and 
Ballads in the “ World’s Classics ” (Grant Richards). 
Mr. Crosland points out that the book is not a personal 
choice, but is a bringing together of poetical pieces which 
are, presumably, well known to the average person. The 
result is a very useful volume in which every variety of 
song and ballad is to be found, from “ Opheba’s Song” 
to “ The Girl I left Behind Me,” and from “ The Beggar’s 
Daughter of BednaU-Green "to “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci.” 

Messrs. Constable’s half-crown pocket 'series of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels is now far advanced. Vittoria, Harry 
Richmond, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, Rhoda Fleming, 
and The Amazing Marriage are on our table. 

The Oxford India Paper edition of Dickens now includes 
Martin GhuzzLewit and the Old Curiosity Shop. 

Messrs. Marshall and Son have re-issued Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton’s J, M. Barrie and His Books, 


Fiction. 

Ludus Amoris. By Benjamin Swift. (Wellby. 6s.) 

The “game” is played principaUy by three couples. The 
first consists of a Covent Garden flower-girl of French 
nationality and a professional pickpocket; the second is a 
struggbng surgeon and a respectable spinster with cancer 
in the breast; the third a devil of a younger son and a 
baronet’s daughter. The point of contact is the younger 
son’s miserly uncle, bving in obscure sobtude beneath the 
roof of a chimneysweep near Covent Garden, where also 
dwells a minor poet in reduced circumstances. The 
struggbng surgeon purloins the miser’s gold to provide 
the microscope and other things necessary for the treat¬ 
ment of his mistress’s disease; the younger son dons the 
livery of Lord Barfield, and diverts from his elder brother 
the affection of his employer’s daughter. The miser puts 
things right by dying at a convenient season and leaving 
two hundred thousand to his scapegrace nephew. A 
business-bke scheme enough, and as it is developed the 
plot hangs well together. Where Mr. Swift comes to 
grief is in detail, and that the more because he rather 
insists upon it. In method he is photographic. Unfor¬ 
tunately there would seem to be something wrong either 
with his plant or with his process—flaws in the plates, 
over-exposure, or a bad hght. 

The flower-girl talks bke this: “ It is pritty ” [how 
does Mr. Swift pronounce “pretty”?]; “I bought it 
Boulevarde des Itabens. Extravagante of me.” The 
pickpocket, asked whether birds’-nesting is in his bne, 
replies: “No, Mr. Charnock, I niver went in for bird- 
nestin’. It’s high; I cannot attain unto it.” And here 
is the sweep being as colloquial as ever he knows how :— 

“What does you know?” asked Sam. “There’s many 
a battered old chim’ey-pot that’s stood weather an ’undred 
years, and when I puts down my brush I finds it go 
circlin’ round and round in a great wide space, and ’ears 
it knockin' against the sides. That’s a grand ole chim’ey. 
But the brand new ones, with shinin’ clay sculptured-like 
tops on ’em, them’s as narrow as a tuppenny ” [how 
would Mr. Swift pronounce “ twopenny ’’ ?] “ tin box, and 
my brush can hardly get down and can never turn.” 

This is not cockney .at all, it is merely bad English. It 
is almost impossible to express the cumulative effect of 
such ineptitudes as “ animocity,” “ paneful,” “ luvv,” 
“ hoomin’ ” (human), when they come thick and fast; 
and in Mr. Swift’s narrative style we find no compensation. 
It is direct indeed, but direct with a monotony of cate¬ 
gorical assertion that is as tiresome as mechanical music, 
though less melodious. 


Nicholas Holbrook. By Obve Birrell. (Smith Elder. 6s.) 

This is a curiously unequal book. Now and then, it gives 
us glimpses of intuition, of a knowledge of the minute 
details of life, of observation, and of experience that We 
do not find in the average novel. At other times it drops 
to a level that is distinctly common place, and even, on 
occasion, dub;—as it does towards the end of the story, 
where events are crowded together without any attempt at 
eleboration, so that the really splendid sacrifice of Dulcie for 
Alexander, the finest touch in the book, almost falls flat. 
We are left with the impression that the author was some¬ 
times interested in her work, and sometimes bored by it, and 
that her inspiration kept pace with her mood. She was 
interested, for instance, in the characters of Dulcie and 
Nicholas and Alec ; and, consequently, so are we. These 
three are bving, human people ; and we want to know what 
is going to happen to them, and how they are going to 
work out their destinies. But most of the other characters 
are done so entirely from the outside that we never feel as 
if we really knew them. They are cleverly drawn—almost 
too cleverly, for it is the cleverness of the debneation that 
robs them, in most cases, of bfe; but they are all creatures 
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of the brain, woven somewhat ingeniously out of nothing. 
Here is a description of one of them :— 

Her conscience was fearfully sensitive. She had 
literally offered herself up upon the altar of duty, from 
the time she was a young woman of twenty two, and 
dOpsented to become the wife of a man she did not love, 

at the entreaty of her father and mother. 

Mrs. Holbrook felt herself still an undeveloped creature 
Nature had intended her to be some one entirely different, 
and she should never be that “ some one," the woman 
whose face she could dimly guess at, through clouds of 
darkness lying between. 

This is clever and painstaking, but it fails to do 
for Mrs. Holbrook what quite a small touch does else¬ 
where for Nicholas. A painful scene between him and his 
mother has been followed immediately by a violent 
thunderstorm. She, womanlike, is still full of the scene 
that has just passed between them ; he is already thinking 
of the possible effects of the thunderstorm. 

“ To morrow,” he said, “ I must go out early and see 
the havoc the storm has made. I hope the lightning has 
spared that grove of beeches near Griss Cross. We lost 
one last year in a tempest.” This speech reminded 
Mrs. Holbrook of the eager way in which bis father used 
to turn to details of business almost before some harrow¬ 
ing domestic crisis was at end. “Is it possible,” she 
thought, “ that he doesn’t care very much after all ? ” 
Some of her son’s friends styled him the Mystery, and 
the name had never struck her as more appropriate than 
it did at that instant. 

There is enough merit and enough interest in the book 
to make us wish that there were more of both. That this 
would be the case, if the author were to exchange some of 
her cleverness for a little homely sincerity, we feel tolerably 
certain. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

In toe Fog. By Richard Hardino Davis. 

A story of 150 odd pages, quite clever and quite uncon¬ 
vincing. The scene is laid in “ The Grill ”—“the club 
most difficult of access in the world.” Four members 
gathered together in the dining-room (the club had a golden 
Grill presented to the members by Charles the Second) 
conspire to prevent another member, an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
from delivering an important speech he has prepared for a 
debate in the House of Commons. They succeed by- 
interesting him in the stories they tell. (Ileinemann.) 

The Handsome Quaker. By Katherine Tynan. 

Eighteen short stories, many of them with an Irish 
background. Irish peasant characters flit through the 
pages, which are delicately pathetic, and often quietly- 
amusing. “ The Handsome Quaker ” was Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, son of the Duke of Leinster. Charged with high 
treason, he would have been plucked from his hiding-place 
in a Quaker home but for a girl’s sacrifice. That is the 
story. Rebecca has her reward. (Bullen. 3s. Cd.) 

The Watcher by toe Threshold. By John Bi chan. 

Five Scots tales. The longest, called No-Man's-Land, is a 
determined attempt to express the terror that lays hold of a 
man who discovers something that is hidden from the eyes of 
the stay-at-home and prudent, fn this case the terror had a 
physical as well as a mental effect on the “man of varied 
tastes and a score of interests ” who narrates his adventures. 
“ At last the end came, for with the vigour of madness l 
flung myself on the nearest, and we rolled on the ground. 
Then the monstrous things seemed to close over me. 
and wi'th a choking cry I passed into unconsciousness.” 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Way of Escape. By Graham Francis. 

A new story by Dr. Margaret Todd, author of Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student. It is a “ problem ” novel, and 
analyses a situation of perennial interest. But the reader 


will need patience, and must be willing to be interested 
in the heroine’s soul and const ience. “ Well, whatever her 
motives may have been,” said Mrs. Bartlett, severely, “1 
was glad to see her in church. I could see she felt it. It. 
must have been a great set-down to her pride.” (Black¬ 
wood. 6s.) 

The Lion’s Whelp. By Amelia E. Barr. 

A story of Cromwell’s time. Prince Rupert and Charles 
Stuart and the Cavaliers figure in the story, but Cromwell 
is the chief personage. Jane Swaffham, the Puritan 
maiden, is set off by Matilda de Wick, the daughter of 
Royalists and the beloved of Prince Rupert. Fighting, 
conspiracies, surprises, treacheries, narrow escapes, and 
the patient courage of wives and mothers, whose husbands 
and sons were following the fortunes of Cromwell or 
Charles in distant parts of the kingdom, supply Mrs. Barr 
with materials for an exciting story. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Eveshams. By Edmund White. 


“ A frosty night at the end of January, 1758. Many 
coaches and chairs were waiting in Pall Mall at the ‘ Star 
and Garter’ Tavern, where the lights shone cheerfully 
through the red window-blinds. In the large dining¬ 
room on the second floor of the tavern, the gentlemen of 
the Crayfordshire County Club were seated over their 
wine, for six o'clock had struck, and the dinner had been 
served at four.” (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

Shacklett. By Walter Barr. 

The story of the evolution of an American statesman, 
and a study partly of heredity, partly of contemporary 
American politics. The author presents a hero in whom 
there are conflicting elements ; from his father he inherits 
a tendency to unscrupulousness which enables him to 
defeat his rivals in the political game of bluff; from his 
mother he derives a vein of Quixotic impulsiveness which 
at times undoes the advantages gained by the paternal 
strain. His wife, whom he marries after a very strange 
courtship, continues the good influence. Under his wife’s 
influence Shacklett advances to a great public position. 
His career is accidentally cut short during a strike riot. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

The Great “Push” Experiment. By Ambrose Pratt. 

An Australian “ crime ” novel told in autobiographic 
form. Says the author in a preface: “All Australian 
capital cities are infested with criminal secret societies, 
called ‘pushes,’ whose members murder and commit 
lesser felonies, for the most part with impunity, terrorize 
both police and private citizens with whom they come in 
conflict, and play a not unimportant part in the political 
arena of the community, exactly in the manner I have 
related. The ‘ Dogs’ Push,’ about which this book is prin¬ 
cipally concerned, is a typical organization which, under 
another name, is actually in existence.” (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 

The Lovers of Yvonne. By Rafael Sabatini. 


A French historical romance, belonging to the Stanley- 
Weyman school. The sub-title is. “ A portion of the 
Memoirs of the Sieur Gaston de Luvnes.” In the first 
chapter he is dismissed from the Cardinal’s employment, 
and becomes a soldier of fortune once more. In dismissing 
(laston de Luvnes the Cardinal said, “ in a v oice that passion 
rendered hoarse, ‘Go, monsieur! Go quickly, while my 
clemency endures. Go before 1 summon the guard and 
deal with you as your temerity deserves.’ ” (Pearson. 6s.) 

A Beautiful Rebel. By Ernest Gianville. 


“General Joubert, is he here? Y’a; he comes to ask 
why we have not taken Kimberley, and we ask him why he 
has not taken Ladysmith." From which extract it will be 
inferred that this is a story of the Boer war in the early 
days. Love and intrigue play a large part in the tale, 
which begins with a conversation between a silly millionaire 
and a clever rogue who proposed to “ benefit from a war 
in the Transvaal.” (John Long. 6s.) 
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The Persistence of Byron. 

In last Saturday’s Times appeared the advertisement 
which on every nineteenth of April puts men in mind of 
that day in 1824 when the only thing to be said or heard 
was : “ Lord Byron is dead.” 

Actually, the news did not reach London until May 14; 
the remains did not arrive in the Downs until July 1; the 
funeral did not leave London until July 12; and it was 
only on July 16 that Byron was laid to his rest at 
Hueknall-Torkard. But every year, on the anniversary of 
his death in Greece, the advertisement appears to protest 
against the exclusion of his name from Westminster 
Abbey. This year it appeared when, in view of the 
Coronation, the Abbey was shut to the living not less 
sternly than to the dead. The circumstance may have 
reminded a few people that Byron was not wholly in¬ 
different to the Coronation of George IV. The exiled peer 
had no intention of fulfilling his right to -be present, but 
neither was he slack, to claim it. From Ravenna, where 
he wits flushing with pride at Goethe’s critique on 
“ Manfred,” he sent to nis solicitor in Chancery Lane 
instructions to obtain his summons as a peer to the Corona¬ 
tion. “ From curiosity,” headded, “ and let me know if we 
have any claims in our family (as connected with Sherwood 
Forest) to carry any part of the mummery, that they may 
not lapse, but, by being presented, be preserved to my 
Successors.” So that last Saturday there was abundant 
reason to think of Byron. 

There is always abundant reason to think of Byron. 
This year will see the completion of the definitive edition in 
which the fourth John Murray is issuing to the twentieth 
century those works which the second John Murray issued 
to the nineteenth. We do not wish to discuss Byron’s 
present rank in literature. He is a man who divides men. 
But one is very sure that it is a high and splendid rank. 
Matthew Arnold thought that when the century turned, and 
England counted her poetic gains since 1800, the names of 
Wordsworth and Byron would stand foremost. Few now 
ndmit the truth of this prophecy. But when Tennyson and 
Browning are named it should at least be with some ques¬ 
tioning as to how far we are thinking of them under the 
spell of their comparative freshness. And when Tennyson 
is named for his quiet perfections it should be with an 
adequate sense of Byron’s sweeping strength—that 
“ splendid and imperishable excellence,” indeed, which Mr. 
Swinburne tells us “ covers all his offences and outweighs 
all his defects: the excellence of sincerity and strength.” 
Nor should Ruskin’s life-long paean of praise be forgotten, 
nor Mark Rutherford’s crystallisation in his story, The 
Revolution in Tanner's Lane, of Byron’s tremendous doings 
for the average man, 

Byron persists strangely. Denounced as a corrupter of 
youth, his poetry is in every school-reader. Accused of 
blasphemy, he is quoted by aldermen and local preachers. 
Pronounced by critics to be unread, he is republished in 
richest form. Remembered as the enemy and outrager 


of polite society, his statue faces Rotten Row. A hater of 
London, his London birthplace is marked with peculiar’care 
and decoration. Kept out of the national pantheon, a 
recurrent and punctual voice asks, Why ? 

Nor is this all. A few weeks ago the present writer 
stood in Byron’s old rooms in St. James’s Street, the 
rooms in which he‘rose one morning to find “ Childe 
Harold ” on every tongue. No. 4, Bennet Street, where he 
lodged, is still a lodging-house, and it is probable that its 
very area railings are those he knew. His rooms in 
the Albany from which he set out to be married, and his 
house in Piccadilly from which, being married, he set out 
to exile and death, are still standing. Samuel Rogers’ 
house where he first met Moore, and Murray’s drawing¬ 
room where he first met Scott, are unchanged ; and you 
fnay still walk the pavement in Albemarle Street on which 
Byron peripatetically composed “ The Corsair.” Hard by 
is the house that was Watier’s Club, where he was one of 
the only three men of letters who were members of that 
home of dancing and gaming. It has often been said that 
Byron has left the magic of his presence all across the 
Continent, and it is true. To-day the monks of the 
Armenian convent of St. Lazarus, near Venice, talk and 
translate Byron. But in London Byron’s footsteps are 
everywhere to be traced. And if you go out of London 
the chance is that your eye will fall on the sunny woods of 
Dulwich, which he knew as a boy under Dr. Glennie; or 
that your train glides past Harrow Hill, crowned by a spire 
that is his monument by indelible association. 

Well, but let us return to the Abbey—now resonant with 
hammers. Why is Byron not there? Ask rather why an 
Abbey grave was ever proposed. The Greeks wished to 
lay him in the temple of Theseus or in the Parthenon ; 
and thither, one thinks, he should have been borne to the 
sound of Dorian flutes. That had been fine, if stageily 
fine. As it was, Missolonghi mourned for twenty-one days, 
and on the 2nd of May the body was embarked amid the 
firing of minute guns. The brig “ Florida ” had come to 
Zante with documents appointing Byron principal Com¬ 
missioner of the English loan. It took back his corpse. 
Those who sent Byron's remains to England firmly believed 
that they would be received into St. Paul’s or the Abbey. 
It is idle to blame those who denied him such honour. Dr. 
Ireland, who was then the Dean, had far letter justification 
for hiB refusal than one of his predecessors who excluded 
an epitaph which contained the name of Milton—“a 
name too detestable to be read on the wall of a building 
dedicated to devotion.” Some lines in “ Cbilde Harold ” 
may have recurred to many when it was known that tlie 
poet who of all had moved his time the most profoundly 
was denied a place in Poet’s Corner. They may almost 
be read as a prevision of the situation: 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations-let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan's epitaph on me— 

“ Sparta has many a worthier son than he.” 


• On July 12 Moore adled on Rogers at half-past eight, 
and at half-past nine they set out for the funeral. By 
one of those ironic portents which attended the whole 
business of Byron’s burial, his remains had been conveyed 
to the house of Sir George Edward Knatchbull, in Great 
George Street, Westminster, close to the Abliey. When 
the funeral started it had but to turn to the right to be in 
line with the great transept in which Chaucer sleeps. 
But it turned to the left, and began the long journey to 
Nottingham. Moore saw a lady crying in a barouche as 
they curved out of Great George Street, and thought, 
“ Bless her heart, whoever she is.” In his coach were 
Rogers, Campbell, Colonel Stanhope, and^Orlando (the 
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Greek deputy). “ Campbell’s conversation in very bad 
taste; among other subjects talked of poor Bowles, calling 
him ‘rascal,’ &c., upon which Rogers took him up very 
properly. Fixed with Stanhope to come to breakfast with 
Rogers on Wednesday.” Thus these dismal poets in black 
mingled their grief with their fixtures and diluted their 
tears with their tattle. They left the'hearse “ as soon as 
it was off the stones ” and returned to their haunts. 
Many persons in carriages or on foot followed the hearse 
as far as St. Pancras turnpike. A Btray sailor who served 
under Byron in the Levant, when he made his tour of 
the “isles of Greece,” joined the party. In Kentish 
Town the hearse passed a cottage at the windows of which 
stood the widows of Shelley and Captain Williams. The 
first wrote afterwards: “ What should I have said to a 
Cassandra, who, three years ago, should have prophesied 
that Jane and I—Williams and Shelley gone—should 
watch the funeral procession of Lord Byron up Highgate 
Hill? All changes of romance or drama lay far behind 
this!” 

On the northern slope of Highgate Hill the distant spire 
of Harrow must have come into view, but the poets were 
not there to improve that coincidence. They had left the 
hearse as soon as it was off the stones. Later Moore 
found an outlet for his feelings in the prk, where he met a 
soldier’s funeral, with bugles playing “I’m .wearing 
awa, like snow-wreaths in the thaw! ” He went on to 
Paternoster Row, and lunched with Rees, of Longmans’, 
with whom he discussed Byron’s memoirs. Thence he 
went to pay a call. “ Found Lady Morgan half-dressed, 
and had the felicity of seeing the completion of her toilette; 
looking, however, much more at her handmaid (Morgan’s 
pretty daughter) than at herself.” In the evening “ I and 
the girls went to Vauxhall; a most delicious night.” 

It was July, and there was therefore no real night; day 
circled into day as the black caravan went wavering 
down the shires by slow stages to Nottingham. This was 
not Sunium’s marbled steep, and the waves were far away; 
but thus dully and respectably Byron went to his long home. 
They say that at Hitchin a young Quakeress ran out and 
placed a flower on the bier of the profligate. It was, at least, 
a vicarious return for the “ Lines to a Young Quakeress,” 
but there was more beneath the sentiment of the incident. 
Another extraordinary thing occurred as the funeral neared 
Nottingham. A lady riding on horseback inquired whose 
funeral it was. When she heard she fainted. She was 
Lady Caroline Lamb, and the rider who was with her 
was her husband. Nine years before she had been the 
passion and plague of Byron’s life; had feigned suicide 
when she found him cold, and libelled him [when she 
knew him obdurate. Thus, by two incidents, Byron’s 
noble and ignoble appeals to women were recalled in his 
last jqurney. 

Theatrical, ironical, sentimental, depressing—call it 
what you will—it was an amazing return. This one man 
had communicated to the world a thrill which, in mere 
quantity, compares with that which will quicken the blood 
when the Abbey shall next open its doors. Men turned pale 
when they heard he lay dead. We may call it madness and 
a mistake ; but human nature would be untrustworthy in¬ 
deed if it had been all mad or mistaken. Those who lightly 
tell us that Byron is exploded have not read history aright, 
or they would know that a man who once has moved the 
world profoundly can never be made little or dull. 
Macaulay was surely wrong when he wrote of Byron : 
“ To our children he will be merely a writer.” Who 
thinks of Byron as merely a writer ? Those writings—his 
Letters and Don Juan —which most reveal the man himself 
are precisely those which most interest us now. 

And to the last Byron must remain a fascinating trouble. 


A Jester-Poet. 

The addition to the “ Caxton ” Series of The Serious Poems 
of Thomas Hood (Newnes) makes us wonder whether they 
are more familiar to the public than they were. Probably 
Hood’s serious reputation is still, as formerly, overshadowed 
by.his repute as a comic writer. The popular judgment, 
for once, is not unjust. Hood, as a comic poet, is unique ; 
he handles the pun with a brilliancy which (in his best 
examples) raises it to the dignity of wit; a dignity which, 
in itself, it scarcely attains. But of his serious work, with 
a few exceptions, so much can hardly be said. Here again, 
the popular choice of the “ Bridge of Sighs ” and the 
1 “ Song of the Shirt ’’ is mainly just. In the chief of his 
other poems he mostly follows Keats, or the Elizabethans, 
or both ; and with a recognisable distance, though not 
longo intervallu. They are poems full of promise and 
a young future—promise which the bondage of comic 
annuals and the like never suffered him in any plenitude to 
consummate. He came to his own, but so intermittently 
and casually that it remains uncertain whether Hood the 
poet is fully known to us, or one among “ the inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown.” An inauspicious life did him, in 
some sense, the same wrong which was done to Keats or 
Shelley by hasty death. 

On the whole, and with all our love for Hood, we doubt 
whether this true poet had in him the stuff of great poetry 
—given, even, a more fortunate lot for its development. 
His principal longer poems are “The Plea of the Mid¬ 
summer Fairies,” “ Lycus the Centaur," and “ Hero and 
Leander.” “ Lycus the Centaur ” is Keats, and the Keats 
of “ Endymion.” Without “ Endymion’s ” glaring faults of 
style it has all “ Endymion’s ” pre-occupation with sheer 
fantasy, and much of its sensuous emotion—passion is too 
concrete a name for anything so little occupied with 
humanity. There is the true youthful delight in fanpy for 
its own bright sake, the thronging fertility of ideas, the 
veritable living in a mythical world, which are the note 
and the charm of young poetry. But if the taste be better 
than the taste of Keats, the fancy is less rich, flies a pitch 
less habitually exalted, is unwinged by that imagery 
wherein Keats was strong, Hood weak. At the same time, 
it fails in taste hardly less than “ Endymion,” as regards 
superabundant embroidery of detail. The “ Midsummer 
Fairies ” and “ Hero and Leander ” pursue the Elizabethan 
model. “ Hero and Leander,” particularly, is Elizabethan 
to the finger-nail. Keats, in “ Isabella ” had based himself 
on Elizabethan narrative, with its method of “loading 
every crevice with ore ” (to use his own phrase). 

This, again, derived from the mediaeval style of prolix 
narration, seen in such a poem as Chaucer’s fine “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” But while the mediaeval expatiated in 
detail more or less realistic (if we have regard to the 
times), your Elizabethan filled in his slight frame of story 
with redounding fancies and “conceits.” Keats followed 
him, but with a selection—a rich compression even in the 
very luxuriance of his imagery and poetic embroidery. 
Not so Hood. “ Hero and Leander ” copies the Elizabethan 
style with an enamoured fidelity, in all its “ linked sweet¬ 
ness long drawn out”—only too long drawn out in its 
minute mannerisms of phrase. The originals are often 
tedious (can anyone read with sustained pleasure Lodge’s 
“ Glaucus and Scylla,” a poem on just such lines?), and 
Hood’s poem is tedious. The poetic spirit, evident though 
it be, is not concentrated enough to stand the dilution of 
such a manner. 

The “ Midsummer Fairies ” is much freer in its following 
of the Elizabethan model, and correspondingly more suc¬ 
cessful. It is a poem of abounding and charming fancy, 
which only needed to have been less copious to have been 
yet better than it is. One does not understand how true 
an artist was Keats, until one passes from the “ Isabella ” 
(where he was still but studying the quintessential quality 
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he compassed in the “ Eve of St. Agnes ”) to such a poem 
as tins by a man whose thinner gift could less afford 
expansion. It is full of delicate fantasy and amiable 
sentiment (Hood’B poetry is characteristically amiable); a 
page or two is delightful, but the whole weakens the 
impression it should accumulate. In the smaller poems 
you find him essaying the ode, and achieving at most a 
true but fainter echo of Keats. That “ To Autumn ” is, 
indeed, a direct echo of Keats’s ode on the same theme. 
The echo extends to particular phrases. “ Where are the 
Songs of Summer ? ” and again “Where are the Blooms 
of Summer? ” both remember Keats’s— 

Where are the songs of Spring? — Aye, where are 
they? 

It opens, like Keats’s ode, with a vision of personified 
Autumn; while such passages as this obviously recall 
memorable diction in the same poem— 

The Squirrel gloats o’er bis accomplished board, 

The ants have brimmed their garners with ripe grain. 

The final stanza, on the other hand, is a yet more direct 
reminiscence of Keats’s “ Ode to Melancholy ”—so close 
that it has scarce any original value. That cannot be said 
of the poem as a whole, which has its own appeal, 
derivative though it be. 

Still more has the “ Ode to the Moon,” which for all 
its “ Keatsiness ” has so much of personal fire that, were 
its level more sustained, it would not be unworthy of its 
inspirer. Here, too, is immediate echo. 

It is too late - or thou should'st have my knee— 

Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

goes back to that fervid outburst in the “ Ode to Psyche,” 
which is Keats at his best— 

O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 

Too, too late for the fond believing lyre. 

Yet the stanza of Hood in which this occurs is classic in 
its grace. 

Oh, thou art beautiful, howe’er it be! 

Huntress, or Diun, or whatever named ; 

And he the veriest Pagan, that first framed 
A silver idol, and ne’er worshipp’d thee !— 

It is too late—or thou should’st have my knee— 

Too late now for thfe old Ephesi >n vows. 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows!— 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon, 

Behind those chestnut boughs, 

Casting their dappled shadows at my feet; 

1 wiH be grateful for that simple boon, 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

A< d bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet. 

Not less classic in beauty are the opening lines— 

Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 

Had he shown power to sustain such flights, it would 
be difficult to resist belief that a great poet had been 
forced to grin his gift away. 

But the capacity of a minor grace, quite underivative, 
he showed in such well-known lyrics as “ Kuth ” and 
“ Fair Ines ” ; and he presently realised his individuality 
in poems more extended. His poetry often flashed across 
his laughter, or his laughter rang athwart his poetry—it 
were hard to say which, so were the gifts mingled in him. 
In the professedly comic “ Storm at Hastings,” the storms 
peculiar to that seaport are described with serious power, 
and one lovely little image— 

The Tempest scowled away—and soon 
Timidly shining through its skirts of jet, 

We saw the rim of the pacific moon, 

Like a bright fish entangled in a net, 

Flashing its silver sides. 

But despite such occasional felicities, it is not in imagery, 
as we nave said, that Hood’s power lies. It is in an 
admirable and imaginative directness. It is so iu the 


“ Song of the Shirt,” it is so in the “ Bridge of Sighs ”— 
perhaps his highest achievement, for its effect largely 
resides in the intangible element of a varying and 
perilously difficult metre, handled with complete success. 

The “ Song of the Shirt ” one a little grudges the honour 
of figuring on Hood’s head-stone. Only its strong sincerity, 
with the occasional touches of a higher mood introduced 
by impassioned imagination, saves it from the level of more 
than one Punch poem, effective for its aim and moment, 
but transitory. Hood, it must be allowed, was not an 
artist—save as every poet is an artist, under the white 
blast of inspiration. Take the poem which Poe has so 
admired—and others than Poe—“ The Haunted House.” 
Their admiration is just. It is more to our own fancy than 
the “ Song of the Shirt,” more than “ Eugene Aram,” which 
is just lifted above melodrama by its imaginative vitality. 
Yet the first part is too unselective, too categorical, in its 
resolved minuteness of description. Every stanza, in such 
a poem, should have been chosen for its imaginative effect, 
should have helped the atmosphere of mystery and 
abhorrence. Tennyson would so have done it; still more 
Coleridge. But Hood spares us no detail of an untended 
manor-ground, every cir umstance is painted with Pre- 
raphaelite minuteness, Preraphaelite absence of selection ; 
and some details are haunting, and some are quite common¬ 
place, that the soul of the artist is grieved. 

The moping heron, motionless and stiff. 

That on a stone, as silently and -stilly, 

Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lily. 

That is suggestive. But it is preceded by such things 
as— 


The wary crow, the pheasant from the woods, 
Lull’d by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the mandon like domestic broods, 

Fed with a “ shocking tameness." 


Which is realistic, but hopelessly shatters the atmosphere 
of the supernatural. Edgar Poe was doubtless fascinated 
by the most impressive stroke of genius in the poem; 
the oppressed and intermittent repetition of one boding 
stanza— 

O'er all these bung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is Haunted! 


It must have appealed to that love of the burden which 
became such an obsessing mannerism with Poe. But the 
atmosphere is increasingly sustained as the poem pro¬ 
gresses ; and it soon becomes a fine example of gloomy 
fantasy. 

In some of the small poems it is notable how Hood’s 
comic method of antithetic contrast is handled for serious 
effect. That most touching “ Death Bed,” for example. 


We watch’d her breathing through the night. 
Her brea hing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seem'd to spenk, 

So slowly moved about, 

As we bad lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our feirs, 

Our fea s our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another world than ours. 


That very method lias made thousands laugh; it here 
makes some weep. 
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The Making of Modern Verse. 

(Concluded.) 

In the preface to the second edition of the Lyrical 
Ballada Wordsworth dwells with the extraordinary 
diffuseness that was at once his distinguishing and 
obscuring faculty upon his choice not so much of words 
as of language. He aspired to absolute simplicity, to a 
duffel-grey oolloquialism very desirable after the classical 
dialect of the eighteenth-century poets. He contrasts 
Johnson’s:— 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man, 

Whose hat was in his hand, 

with— 

. These pretty Babes with band in hand 
Went wand’ring up and down, 

But nevermoie they saw the Man 
Approaching from the town. 

“ In both these stanzas,” he continues, “ the words and 
the order of the words in no respect differ from the most 
unimpassioned conversation. There are words in both; 
for example, ‘ the Strand ’ and ‘ the Town ’ connected 
with none but the most familiar ideas, yet the one stanza 
we admit as admirable and the other as a fair example of 
the superlatively contemptible.” He proceeds to ask 
whence arises the difference, and to answer by saying that 
it lies not in the manner but in the matter, thus amiably 
“ giving himself away.” Because I suppose it would be 
difficult to find a better subject more spoilt than is to be 
found in, say, The Last of the Flock. The man who 
could write:— 

Among the rocks and winding scars 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie. 

Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars, 

can bring himself to produce : 

In distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 

Weep in the public roads alone. 

He saw me, and he turned aside, 

As if he wished himself to hide, 

And with his coat did then essay 
To wipe those briny tears away. 

There is nothing the matter with the subject. It was 
one of which De Maupassant would have made a master¬ 
piece. It treats of the ruin of a farmer, who is forced to 
sell his sheep one by one to buy bread for his children, 
and is driven half mad by it. Yet Wordsworth, who, 
as everyone who lives in the country must do, lived in 
the centre of such tragedies, contrived to make the thing 
ludicrous by sheer force of language. If we suppose 
that liis canons of composition prevented his worrying 
long enough to contrive to work “hide himself ” in to 
place and rhyme, he might without any trouble have written 
, “ sleeve ” for coat. He must have known that that was 
the mot juste. And as a matter of fact “ himself to Hide ” 
is not a colloquial but a professional-poetic order of words, 
and a very hateful one at the best. The fact that Words¬ 
worth was careless is emphasised in the same stanza of 
Peter,Bell (the second). “Beneath their little patch of 
sky ” is bad grammar. “ Each with its little patch ” 
would seem to me preferable in many ways; indeed, 1 
was under the impression that the line ran like that until 
I verified my quotation. 

Wordsworth, in fact, who was essentially a poet of 
Temperament, wrote just as many lines as any poet of 
importance ; and his passages of supreme excellence are 
as difficult to discover among his wastes of words as are 
his hamlets among the Yorkshire scars. For that reason 


one classes him with Coleridge, and to some extent with 
Shellev. 

Shelley never lapsed so astonishingly into nonsense, 
but, for me at least, he never came in single stanzas so 
near impossible perfection as did Wordsworth or Coleridge. 
This may or may not have been because he did very little 
polishing; lived far from printers, at a time when proofs 
could not be sent through the post with any despatch, and 
so on; He wrote, like all the rest, with astonishing facility 
at times, at times with excess of difficulty. Yet, in spite 
of this difficulty, he leaves on the students of MSS., 
proof-sheets, and successive editions the impression of 
haste, of carelessness. He brings into his Lyncal Dramas 
and longer poems, speeches and mention of persons whom 
he has omitted either to introduce into Scenes or to 
catalogue in his dramatis persona. His grammar is 
frequently at fault; his rhymes frequently don’t rhyme, 
occasionally rhyme with themselves—“ gladness ” with 
“gladness.” In a general way one may say that his finid 
alterations were those of passages rather than of wqrds, 
of ideas rather than of phrases. He too, in fact, bothered 
himself very little with the search for the just word. Yet 
he could throw off: 

And all the while with loose, fat, smile 

The willing wretch sat winking there, 

Believing 'twas his power that made 

That jovial scene, and that all paid 
Homage to his unnoticed chair, 

in the course of his parody of Peter Bell, a parody that 
for immediate purposes we may class with nonsense verses 
and sonnets to bouts rimSs. The theory that I have been 
trying to shadow forth, by means of these examinations of 
the poets whom I regard as typical, may be stated some¬ 
what as follows : Every poet must write a certain amount 
for mere practice sake. Christina Rossetti, on the one hand, 
wrote much that she did not publish, or that did not 
count. Wordsworth, on the other, published nearly every 
word that he wrote. Between Christina Rossetti and 
Wordsworth lie the other poets who exercised their faculties 
of selection for publication in varying degrees. 

It seems to me that the first duty of the poet “ is to keep 
all his limbs very supple”—by constant practice. There 
is no doubt in my mind that Christina Rossetti did this 
in her bouts rimes, devotional poems, and in the poems that 
she thought unworthy but that were published after her 
death. Tennyson did it in his official Odes, “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ In Memoriam,” and the rest; Wordsworth in his 
“ Ode on the 21st of January 1816 ”; Shelley in his 
“ Peter Bell HI.,” and so on. There are even real poets 
like Lewis Carrol and Edward Lear who never got beyond 
the nonsense verse. One could bring evidence to prove 
that, in such exercises, the poets evolved definite lines; 
tricks of style which are temperament, and typical lines 
which, hanging in their ears, influenced them when the 
real fit was on them. 

With regard to selection, I retain a quite open mind, 
believing that that must l>e left between the conscience of 
the {X)et and himself. And the poet is not always the best 
judge. There is no best judge. Christina Rossetti had 
the theory that one must never repeat an idea in publica¬ 
tion, a theory that, carried out with logic and pitilessly, 
must reduce every poet to the level of a one-speech man. 
For most poets are consummate in only one “ note,” which 
finds utterance consummately in only one line : 

The mellow ouzel fluted from the elm. 

When we come to the concrete fact of publication the 
point of view remains much the same. I imagine that to 
most poets publication, as such, is a very small thing. 
Qua poets, they care very little whether their verse be 
printed, whether it be sold or not sold; or whether it 
reposes for ever in drawers to be finally used for lighting 
fires or for wiping out frying-pans. The written words 
will go thrilling out beyond the infinity of star dust, 
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whether they find readers or not. It is, in fact, for no one 
to say whether Christina Rossetti was right in publishing 
only what she believed to be her best, or Mrs. Shelley in 
believing that everything her husband wrote was instinct 
with genius. 

And there will always remain the opposing camps of the 
anthologists, selectors, and others; and the literary execu¬ 
tors, commentators and the rest. Temperamentally I prefer 
the literary executor; he, at least, lets one into the secrets 
dear to craftsmen. The anthologist bolsters up the noxious 
idea that the poet always is, and ought always to be, a 
timid chisellerand mosaicist, instead of a master craftsman 
who has gained skill through many failures. The antho¬ 
logist, who is a kind of literary 11 Breghettone, hiding the 
naked failures of the masters, also sets himself to lie a sort 
of labour-saving machine for a public dying of fatty 
degeneration of the heart—through the use of too many 
labour-saving machines. I state the case too violently in 
the hope of driving one-tenth of a half-truth home. But 
the fact remains, that if the public cannot take the trouble 
to do its own gold-washing, the public does not deserve 
the gold of a poet like Wordsworth, who exercised his 
limbs in an infinity of twaddle in order to be able to write 
at odd moments lines almost above perfection. 

The poet has to choose whether he will remain an unread' 
poet of importance like Wordsworth, or a poet of tempera¬ 
ment like Christina Rossetti. If he choose the latter, a 
public, contemptuous of his solicitude in saving them 
trouble, will reward him with the style and title of a 
minor. Or he may take his place anywhere between the two 
extremes. Ford Madox Hleffer. 


Music. 

The Dramatisation of Song. 

All art is a compromise, in which the choice of what is to 
be foregone must be left somewhat to the discretion of 
nature. When the sculptor foregoes colour, when the 
jrain ter foregoes relief, when the poet foregoes the music 
which soars beyond words and the musician that precise 
meaning which lies in words alone, he follows a kind of 
necessity in things, and the compromise seems to be ready¬ 
made for him. But there will always be those who are 
discontented with no matter what fixed limits, who dream, 
like Wagner, of a possible, or, like Mallarmf:, of an impos¬ 
sible, fusion of the arts. These would invent for them¬ 
selves a compromise which has not yet come into the 
world, a gain without loss, a re-adjustment in which the 
scales shall bear so much additional weight without 
trembling. But nature is not always obedient to this too 
autocratic command. 

Take the art of the voice. In its essence, the art of the 
voice is the same in the nightingale and in Melba. The 
same note is produced in the same way; the expression 
given to that note, the syllable which that note renders, 
are quite different things. Song does not in itself require 
words in order to realise even the utmost of its capacities. 
The voice is an instrument like the violin, and no more in 
need of words for its expression than the violin. Perhaps 
the ideal of singing would be attained when a marvellous 
voice, which had absorbed into itself all that temperament 
and training had to give it, sang inarticulate music, like a 
violin which could play itself. There is nothing which 
such an instrument could not express, nothing which 
exists as pure music; and, in this way, we should have 
the art of the voice, with the least possible compromise. 

The compromise is already far on its way when words 
begin to come into the song. Here are two arts helping 
one another ; something is gained, but how much is lost? 
Undoubtedly the words lose, and does not the voice lose 
something also, in its directness of appeal ? Add acting to 
voice and words, and you get the ultimate compromise, 


opera, in which other arts as well have their share, and in 
which Wagner would have us see the supreme form of art. 
Again something is lost; we lose more and more, perhaps 
for a greater gain. Tristan sings lying on his back, in 
order to represent a sick man; the actual notes which he 
sings are written partly in order to indicate the voice of a 
sick man. For the sake of what we gain in dramatic and 
even theatrical expressiveness, we have lost a two-fold 
means of producing vocal beauty. Let us rejoice in the 
gain, by all means; but not without some consciousness of 
the loss, not with too ready a belief that the final solution 
of the problem has been found. 

I have just been seeing and hearing in Paris a very 
curious experiment in the combination of the arts, about 
which I am the more anxious to say a few words as it is 
quite likely that we may have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing it in London in the course of a month or two. 
Madame Georgette Leblanc, a singer who is known for 
her creations of Carmen, Charlotte Corday, &c., at the 
Opera-Comique, has developed a method of her own for 
singing and acting at the same time, not as a character in 
an opera, but in the interpretation of separate songs, the 
songs of Schumann and Schubert, for instance, and in 
songs written for the words of Verlaine, Maeterlinck, and 
others, by Gabriel Faur6, Gabriel Fabre, and other 
musicians. If she comes to London she will take one of 
the smaller halls, where the effect at which she aims could 
be best realised; when I heard her in Paris, it was in a 
private house, with the accompaniment on the piano of 
M. Fabre, the composer of a good many of the songs. 

Imagine a woman who suggests at the same time Sarah 
Bernhardt and Mrs. Brown-Potter, without being really 
like either; she is small, exuberantly blonde, her head is 
surrounded by masses of loosely twisted blonde hair ; she 
has large grey eyes, that can be grave, or mocking, or 
passionate, or cruel, or watchful; a large nose, an intent, 
eloquent mouth. She wears a trailing dress that fallows 
the lines of the figure vaguely, supple to every movement. 
When she sings, she has an old, high-backed chair in 
which she can sit, or on which she can lean. When I 
heard her, there was a mirror on the other side of the 
room, opposite to her; she saw no one else in the room, 
once she had surrendered herself to the possession of the 
song, but she was always conscious of that image of herself 
which came back to her out of the mirror : it was herself 
watching herself, in a kind of delight at the beauty which 
she was evoking out of words, notes, and expressive 
movement. 

Her voice is strong and rich, imperfectly trained, but 
the voice of a bom singer; her acting is even more the 
acting of a bom actress ; but it is the temperament of the 
woman that flames into her voice and gestures, and sets 
her whole being violently and delicately before you. She 
makes a drama of each song, and she re-creates that drama 
over again, in her rendering of the intentions of the words 
and of the music. It is as much with her eyes and her 
hands, as with her voice, that she evokes the melody of a 
picture; it is a picture that sings, and that sings in all 
its lines. There is something in her aspect, what shall I 
call it ? tenacious; it is a woman who is an artist because 
she is a woman, who takes in energy at all her senses and 
gives out energy at all her senses. She sang some tragic 
songs of Schumann, some mysterious songs of Maeterlinck, 
some delicate love-songs of Charles van Lerberghe. As 
one looked and listened it was impossible to think more of 
the words than of the music or of the music than of the 
words. One took them in simultaneously, as one feels at 
once the softness and the perfume of a flower. I under¬ 
stood why Mai lam i e had seemed to see in her the realisation 
of one of his dreams. Here was a new art, made up of a 
new mixing of the arts, in one subtly intoxicating elixir. 
To Mallarme it was the more exquisite because there was 
in it none of the broad general appeal of opera, of the 
gross recognised proportions of things. 
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This dramatisation of song, done by anyone less subtly, 
less completely, and less sincerely an artist, would lead 
us, I am afraid, into something more disastrous than 
even the official concert, with its rigid persons in evening- 
dress holding sheets of music in their tremulous hands, 
and singing the notes set down for them to the best of 
their vocal ability. Madame Georgette Leblanc is an 
exceptional artist, and she has made an art after her own 
likeness, which exists because it is the expression of 
herself, of a strong nature always in vibration. What 
she feels as a woman she can render as an artist; she is 
at once instinctive and deliberate, deliberate because it is 
her natural instinct, the natural instinct of a woman who 
is essentially a woman, to be so. I imagine her always 
singing in front of a mirror, always recognising her own 
shadow there, and the more absolutely abandoned to what 
the song is saying through her because of that uninter¬ 
rupted communion with herself. 

Arthur Symons. 


Art. 

France and England. 

When the Corporation of London turned its well-preserved 
figure, temporarily, from weightier matters, and said : “ We 
will encourage Art! ” citizens knew that the patronage 
would be thorough. Thorough it has been. Eleven 
exhibitions have now been held at the Guildhall, which 
have been visited by over two million people. The 
attendances have increased each year in the way that. the 
profits of a well-organised business increase. The numbers 
are duly set forth in the catalogue of the present exhi¬ 
bition with the brevity and clearness of a company report. 
And the catalogue itself, with its descriptions of the 
pictures, its quotations from authorities, and its biographies 
of the painters, is straightforward and business-like. The 
notes are not subtle; they betray no personality ; no spiritual 
hunger ; no Ruskinian soaring into the region where words 
fail. They are like this (see the description of “ The Two 
Sisters,” by Greuze): “ The book of the play she carries in 
her hand is suggestive of her having fled from home to go 
upon the stage.” But the notes, if not educative or 
stimulating, serve; and the exhibition itself, compact, not 
too large, well hung, illustrates a curiously interesting 
period in the history of art. It is called “A Selection of 
Works by French and English Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

-The contrast between the temperaments of the two 
nations as expressed in paint in the eighteenth century is 
striking. Enter the first gallery, which is entirely given 
over to French pictures, and you are in a region of per¬ 
petual summer. Pleasure—artificial, if you like—is the 
end of life. Care and anxiety are banished. All the 
middle-aged women arc pretty. Time changes, but does 
not ravage in this land of the eighteenth century French 
painter, “ where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 
These dainty ladies, pretty cavaliers, Dresden shepherds and 
shepherdesses find life a delightful way of passing time. 
The true joie de vivre is theirs. Passing troubles are kissed 
away. As there is no weather, there are no problems. 
Witty talk, airy badinage, harp playing in bowers, sailing 
little boats -on sunny hikes, with statues of Cupids on 
terraces, and a blue sky eternally overhead-—that was the 
fashion in painting in France in the eighteenth century, 
before the deluge, before Robespierre’s portrait (“complexion 
of a multiplex atribiliar colour”) was shown at the 1791 
Salon. Watteau, Boucher, Huet, Fragonard fell easily into 
the fashion set by their patrons and patronesses, gay 
favourites of Fortune, who tripped lightly over the surface, 
warding off the fumes of the volcano that was smouldering 
beneath, with roses and exquisite scents. Subject ? Why, 


the sending away of a dove by a group of gaily 
attired ladies and a youth gathered on the banks of a 
stream, under a cloudless sky, was sufficient motive for a 
court painter. Sometimes there was less incident than 
that. It was enough for Watteau to “ disperse a party of 
eighteen ladies and cavaliers round a formal pool of water 
encircled by lofty trees, and adorned with statues,” or to 
embark a gay party of eleven in a gorgeous boat, 
“ while amorini, with blazing torches, hover in the 
air.” Many have seen, many still see beauty in the 
j oy-at-any-price pictures of Watteau and his school. 
Walter Pater saw more. He saw the worm i’ the bud that 
coiled round the heart of “our incomparable Watteau.” 
“ If I understand anything of these matters,” says the 
super-subtle diarist of A Prince of Court Painters, 
“ Antony Watteau paints that delicate life of Paris so 
excellently, with so much spirit, partly because, after all, 
he looks down upon it or despises it. . . . Those 

coquetries, those vain and perishable graces, can be ren¬ 
dered so perfectly only through an intimate understanding 
of them. For him to understand must be to despise 
them.” For my part, I find “ those coquetries, those vain 
and perishable graces,” in the bulk, as we have them at 
this exhibition, merely uninteresting, and not all their 
reasoned grace and butterfly colours cun fan my coldness 
into flame. 

But these Court French painters of the eighteenth century, 
with their parade of all the accessories of pleasure, their 
sham pastorals, their emotionless intrigues, their comedies 
of gaiety and gallantry that never find their way stealthily 
into the affections, but begin, like a stage comedy, always 
sharp on the hour, did me a service. They gave me a 
feeling of friendliness to Mr. Edward Penny, R.A. To 
come upon his “The Charms of Virtue, or Virtue 
Rewarded,” and his “ Profligacy Punished,” after half a 
hundred pictures of “ happy trifles,” “elegant gardens,” 
and “ plaisira champetrea, why it was like landing at Dover. 
This feeling of friendliness extended even to the Rev. 
William Peters, R.A., for his picture of the “ Card- 
Sharpers,” and to Joseph Highmore’s portrait of 
“ Mrs. Pritchard.” Nattier places a Cupid’s bow in the 
fairy hand of the Duchesse ae Flavacourt, Joseph High- 
more puts into the firm grasp of Mrs. Pritchard a book 
that looks uncommonly like a Bible. There lies the 
essential difference between the two schools. The ori- 
flamme of the Frenchman was—a Cupid’s bow; of the 
Englishman—a Bible. 

But there were also giants in England in those days, 
and the citizen’s breast cannot but swell with pride when, 
in the second gallery, his -eye runs along the wall whose 
decoration begins with Gainsborough’s dear and simple 
“Cottage Girl” carrying “a little fluffy puppy dog,” 
and passes on through Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton ” “ in 
penBive attitude on a bank by the sea,” to Gainsborough’s 
“ Lady Bate Dudley.” No artificiality here. It is all 
well-observed, serious painting. Observe the style of 
“The Hon. Edward Bligh” by Reynolds, the tenderness 
of his “ Guardian Angels,” and the richness of his 
“ Mrs. Hardinge.” Then return to the French portraits. 
How pretty, and amusing, and engaging most of them are, 
and how artificial and insincere. Here is Nattier’s idea 
of the Duchesse de Flavacourt as “ Silence,” there his 
notion of the Duchesse de Chateauroux as “Dawn,” and 
of course Largilliere painted Monsieur de Noermont with 
one hand extended and tha other on his hip, against a 
background of a fluted column and a clouded sky. 

Bom “ in and of the laughing land of Provence.” That 
was Jean Honorc Fragonard. Beginning as a notary’s 
clerk, he soon took the line of least resistame and became 
a painter in Chardin’s studio. But scenes of peasant life 
did not interest Fragonard. The light-hearted Boucher, 
whose gay unrealities drew from Diderot the exclamation, 
“ What colours, what variety ! ” was more to his taste, and 
so Fragonard became Boucher’s pupil, outsoared his master, 
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and, in the fulness of time, produced “The Romance of 
Love and Youth,” a series of pictures and panels begun 
for Ma da m e du Barry to adorn her pavilion at Louveciennes. 
But they never reached that pavilion. They remained in 
the painter’s studio till the Terror, when they were hastily 
removed to a friend’s bouse at Grasse, there to linger 
till 1898, when the inevitable happened to them. Need I 
say they were bought by Mr. Pierpont Morgan ? 

That omniverous collector, who is as generous a loaner as 
he is a purchaser (it is said he gave £60,000 for this series), 
has lent “ The Romance of Love and Youth ” to the 
Corporation for the present exhibition. The series reposes 
in a room by itself. The walls are hung with grey silk, 
and the pictures in flat frames stretch from cornice to 
dado. The first is “ La Poursuite ” ; the last is “ Aban¬ 
doned, ” and all manner of conjectures may be made as 
to the under meaning of these pretty, decorative, artificial 
scenes. But there seems to be no doubt, and Mr. Claude 
Phillips supports the theory, that the stout, mature lover 
who is scaling the parapet in “ Le Rendezvous ” is 
Louis XV. (with fifty years off bis life), and that the lady 
who sits expectant in a dress of creamy-white satin is 
Madame du Barry herself. 

So France of that day is recreated in the Corporation 
Art Gallery of the City of London, in King Street, Cheap- 
side. There the Before is pictured. We know the After. 
And not the least vivid impression that you carry away 
with you as you step again into King Street, Cheapside, is 
Greuze’s portrait in Gallery IV. of that “ greenish-coloured 
individual,”—Maximilien Robespierre by name—“with 
upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future times.” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Work and Fatigue. 

Nothing, I think, is more noteworthy in the lives of popular 
writers than the extraordinary quantity of work that 
they manage to turn out. To write a novel a year, as 
Besant and Black are said to have done, means a daily 
expenditure of mental labour such as few would be capable 
of supporting for any length of time, and it may be said 
of such workers that work seems to have been a necessary 
condition of their well-being. Yet it is news to many 
that the same may be said of every civilised man, and that 
work has played no insignificant part in the drama of 
evolution. It is only by constant and unremitting labour 
that man has raised himself to a position superior to that 
of the lower animals, and it is certain that without work the 
race would soon sink back into the brutish and, as we say, 
degraded condition of the primeval savage. Fortunately 
for us, the organisms that we call our bodies are in this as 
in other respects able to increase the activity of their func¬ 
tions in proportion to the demands made upon them, and 
civilised man is thereby enabled to endure a strain of 
physical or mental labour under which the savage would 
infallibly break down. How this comes about is a very 
curious study. 

It must be said at the outset that, so far as the strain on 
the whole organism is concerned, there is no difference 
between physical and mental labour. As I have attempted 
to show more than once in these columns, thought is 
entirely a physical phenomenon, and whether the sensations 
that we receive from the world around us are transformed 
by means of the neurons into mental action or through 
the spinal marrow and nerves into muscular action, the 
expenditure of energy is the same in kind if not in amount. 
But the operative force or causa causans is in each case 
the sensation, as has been very clearly shown in an experi¬ 
ment by M. Charles F6r6. Let a man of normal strength, 
he says, squeeze with his eyes shut the compressible appa¬ 
ratus known as a dynamometer, and he will find the 
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pressure registered is somewhere about fifty-five kilo¬ 
grammes. Let him now open his eyes and look for a 
moment at a mass of some material coloured a brilliant 
red or striking green; and then squeeze again. He 
will find that the pressure is now increased for a 
moment to sixty-five kilogrammes, but soon falls again, and 
after a time will probably not register higher than forty- 
five kilogrammes. The momentary extra force given to 
the muscles is in fact due to the extra stimulus to the 
brain, and the fact can be paralleled by many other 
instances. It is for this reason that men march or 
perform gymnastic exercises more easily to the sound of 
music, and that when under the influence of some over¬ 
mastering emotion, such as rage or fear, they execute 
feats of strength or agility of which they would be other¬ 
wise incapable. The momentary strength of a man 
labouring under acute mania or even severe cerebral 
excitement is well known, and the adage that “ Fear 
gives wings ” is by no means a mere figure of speech with 
man or with the lower animals. 

We see, then, that civilised man has in this respect a 
vast superiority over the savage. Thanks to our more 
complex and more highly-organised communities, we are 
constantly experiencing sensations to which he is a stranger. 
Even into the gratification of the senses we have intro¬ 
duced refinements of which he is ignorant, and while 
the savage’s only idea of luxury is to eat to repletion, 
civilised man finds a sharper stimulant to the senses in 
the variety and delicacy of his food. Pictures, books, and 
music are brain stimuli perpetually present in our case, 
but not in his, while our more varied life causes the 
emotions of love, ambition, and greed to exercise a pressure 
upon us that would astonish him quite as much by its 
frequency as by its sharpness. And the capacity for 
receiving sensations, like all bodily functions, increases 
with the frequency of its exercise, so as to affect first the 
individual and, ultimately, by the action of heredity, the 
race. Just as the muscles of the athlete, at first puny 
and feeble, become strong and enduring under the pressure 
of regular and increasing work, so do our brains become 
capable of dealing with and transforming into action the 
constant flood of sensations daily poured upon them. 
“ Training,” in its gymnastic sense, is Nature’s own 
method of increasing the capacity or utility of any organ, 
and what training can be more incessant than thut which 
our brains receive in the throng and rush of city life ? 

This process, however, is, as most of us know by painful 
experience, not capable of indefinite extension, and if the 
capacity of either brain or muscle be taxed too far, there 
comes into play what we know as fatigue. This pheno¬ 
menon, which at first sight seems to be the simplest matter 
in the world, has been able till now to defy explanation. 
Lord Kelvin has only lately shown that it extends through¬ 
out Nature, and that metallic wires will lose their elasticity 
when exposed to constant strain, but will recover it again 
if allowed a time of rest. Not different is its effect on the 
parts of the human organism, and the muscles, in parti¬ 
cular, will refuse to expand and contract after they have 
been compelled to do so a great number of times. That 
this phenomenon makes for the good of the whole 
organism is likely enough, and it has even been argued 
that it is a “ protective ” habit acquired for the prevention 
of injury to the nobler organs, such as the heart and brain. 
But the point of fatigue at which the muscles refuse to 
act is very seldom reached, and there can be little doubt 
that the brain is the chief seat of fatigue. This is very 
clearly shqjvn by the astonishing number of times that 
any muscular action can be repeated when it has once 
become “reflex,” or automatic, as in the case of bicycle 
competitions where the rider pedals for days without 
stopping, and of marches where soldiers fall asleep in the 
saddle or on their feet. Did the brain show itself capable 
of such endurance, it would seem as if our mental activity 
need only stop with the wearing out of the tissues. 
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As this is not the case, however, we are compelled to 
seek relief from mental as from bodily fatigue iu repose, 
and this is most naturally obtained in sleep. Yet it may 
be doubted whether this, though the most natural, is the 
most perfect relief for fatigue, for sleep has dangers of 
its own, and it is by no means certain that during sleep 
the whole of the brain is at rest. Moreover, sleep, if 
unduly prolonged, leads to atrophy or wasting of the 
organs, as can be seen in the case of savages who spend 
most of their time in sleep between their hunting or war¬ 
like expeditions, and are, in consequence, seldom as fit for 
immediate exertion as the European. Another instance of 
this is the fact that the muscular strength is, contrary to 
the general belief, never so low as on first waking in the 
morning, as anyone can test for himself with a dynamo¬ 
meter. Civilised man has, therefore, come to supplement 
the regenerative effects of sleep by change of occupation, 
as it is said Bismarck used to do when he sought refuge 
from the cares of state in Gaboriau’s novels. Such a treat¬ 
ment is physiologically correct, because it is probable that 
the stimulation of a fresh part of the brain, or in other 
words, of a fresh set of neurons, would withdraw the blood 
from, and therefore give repose to, those which were already 
fatigued. It is by this hypothesis that some physicists 
explain the beneficial effects in cases of fatigue of remedies 
such as static electricity, massage, and even sun and fresh 
air. And man, not content with these, is always seeking 
for some drug or food that will enable him as if by magic to 
replenish his wasted force, although up to the present without 
any success. Alcohol, opium, haschisch, kola, tobacco, tea, 
and coffee are all unsatisfactory in this respect, not only 
because of the havoc they play with the digestive organs, but 
because their action for good is so capricious and uncertain 
as to render them quite untrustworthy. Great things 
were once predicted of the hypodermic injection of saline 
solutions advocated by Dr. Chiron, which was said by him 
to act as a constant stimulant to brain and muscle alike. 
But not much has been heard of this lately, and it. is most 
probable that the remedy turned out on closer investigation 
to be subject to special drawbacks. Yet should any such 
elixir, not indeed of life, but of force, eventually be dis¬ 
covered, there is no reason why we should not emulate 
Mr. Wells’s Martians, and in twenty-four hours do twenty- 
four hours’ work. . F. Lecce. 


Correspondence. 

Victor Hugo and His Translators. 

Sir, —The attempts by your readers to render the 
“ Inscription for a Crucifix ” seem to me no worse—but also 
no better—than the score or more, my own included, which 
have previously appeared in print. But I think you added 
somewhat to the impossibility of their task, by excluding 
lieforehand the best practical equivalent for il demeure. 
Demeurer, according to Littre, is not “ to endure ” as 
contrasted with passing away, but clre logo en quelque 
endroit, as opposed to passing by. All the versions you 
print except the last (the best, in my humble opinion) fail 
to mark that a Wayside Crucifix is meant. “Is waiting 
here ” may not be a literal construing of demeure, but it 
renders faithfully the poet’s meaning. If while preserving 
the simplicity of the original, any beauty whatever is to 
be presented, I still think recourse must be had to a 
paraphrase. 

In the passage censured from “L’Ascension Uumaine,” 
to make the tide and the showers, the planet and comet, 
exchange places, and to set the opening of the flowers 
next after the rain in season, surely needs no apology. 
Ile-arrangements of clauses, in the long categories so 
frequent in Victor Hugo, seem poetically unobjectionable. 
Twenty lines of objurgation about this and similar adjust¬ 
ments appear to me a little shrill. 


A more serious matter is the imputation of having 
instinctively and systematically selected inferior poems for 
translation. “ The mass ” of my 170 selected pieces—of 
the originals, that is to say—is set down as mere “ medioc¬ 
rity ’ and “ skim milk ” ! This, I own, I am at a loss to 
understand. It is as surprising as the verdict, in the 
Academy and Literature for 22nd February, “ Lamartine’s - 
Lac is worth all Hugo’s poetry.” Sir, I hold that, on the 
contrary, the elegy (say) from Tristesse d'Ulympio is not 
merely superior to Le Lac, but is of a higher order of 
excellence. Can it be that our taste in poetry, here in 
England, has been of late impaired by too great indul¬ 
gence in “ cream, ’ not to say in iced pepper punch ? The 
supreme merit of V ictor Hugo’s verse is in his mastery of 
poetic diction. With him the difficulty of Horace became 
easy— propne communia dicere. The second merit is his 
copiousness. The third—but I forbear. 

It is true that there are horrors—there are even mor¬ 
bidities—in his poems : and that with them 1 have not 
wrestled; I have pusillanimously contented myself with 
his beauties. Mediocrity and skim milk! My .reviewer 
must be confounding the poet with his translator. Excuse 
my amazement. I prefer to err with Mr. Swinlmrne, who 
in a letter before me characterises them as “ The greatest 
work since Shakespeare.”—Yours, &c., 

George Young. 


Wanted the Originals. 

Sir, — I have been reading Mr. Mallock’s roman ct clef 
Hie New Republic, and have tried to fit the correct 
personages to the names of the novel. Could you give me 
the originals of Herbert, Jenkinson, Stock-ton, Saunders, 
Storks, Luke, Rose, Lord Allen, Laurence, Lady Sinclair. 
Yours, &c., John Bland. 


A Royal Gibe. 

Sir,— In the notice of Happy-go-lucky Land in your last 
issue, it is said : “ When the King of Prussia was told by 
his courtiers that Napoleon I. was mad, he expressed a 
wish that the madman would bite some of his generals.” 
I do not think I have ever heard this before; but I well 
remember being told, many years ago, an almost identical 
story of our George II. and General Wolfe, the hero of 
Quebec. Some one is said to have told the King that 
Wolfe was mad, and to have received the answer, “ Then 
I wish he would hite some of my other generals." One 
would like to know whether Frederick William HI. had 
, ever hom'd the story, or whether he was an unconscious 
plagiarist. My informant, who died in advanced old age, 
nearly thirty years ago, had in his youth met contem¬ 
poraries of General Wolfe.—Yours, &c., 

Hastings. H. B. Foyster. 


“ The History of Trade Unionism.” 

Sir, —In reviewing the above work, you express regret 
that the authors have not referred to the charges of 
“ca’ canny ” methods brought against trade union work¬ 
men by The Times. It is probable that in their “ History ” 
the authors considered such a discussion out of place. 
They have, however, referred to the subject in the com¬ 
panion work, Industrial Democracy (pp. 306-309), quoting 
the only known instance in which trade union officials 
recommended workmen to “ ca’ canny.” Needless to say, 
systematic loitering is condemned by Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
as destroying " the character and efficiency' of even the 
most resolute worker.” They compare it with the fraud 
of adulteration commonly practised by manufacturers. 
“In adulterating the product, you adulterate the man.” 
Similarly, if the doctrine of “ go canny ” ever found favour 
with the labourer, it might “ easily bring about the final 
ruin of personal character.”—Yours, &c., John Edwards 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of _No. 135 (New Series). 

Last week we set the following compet ition 

This week (on the suggestion of a correspondent) we ask our 
readers to determine who is now Britain’s foremost son. or greatest 
, living representative man, be he statesman, orator, scholar, theo¬ 
logian, Or any other character. This part of the competiiiun will be 
decided by plebiscite. 

That the prize (one guinea) may not have to be divided we shall 
award it to the Competitor who gives the right name in the best and 
most appropriate original veise of six or eight'lines. 

N.B.—As some of our readers may like to share in the voting, but 
may distrust their powers of versification, we-invite such to send in a 
name only—on the understanding that they do so from interest in 
this result, and that they are not eligible for the prize. Their votes 
will then'be included in the plebiscite. 


The general result suggests—and this is in itself interesting—that 
at the present time no one man stands up with overpowering pro¬ 
minence as a typical Briton. For, in the first place, comparatively 
few readers have been moved to send their choice, and the fifty 
readers who have done so, distribute their votes among no fewer 
than sixteen men. If fifty readers suggest sixteen names, it is pretty 
clear that there is .much uncertainty abroad. The plebiscite list— 
for which of course we are not responsible—stands as follows 


The Right Hon. Joseph 
ChamBerlain - 
Lord Salisbury 
Lord Rosebery - - 

Archbishop Temple 
Herbert Spencer 
Algernon Chas. Swinburne 
King Edward Vll. 


Lord Cromer - 
13 Lord Roberts - 

8 Lord Kitchener 

8 lord Curzon - 

4 John Morley 

3 George Meredith 

2 Stephen Phillips 

2 Benjamin Kidd 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


- One competitor named Tolstoy I 

The thirteen contributors who have named Mr. Chamberlain have 
all entered for the prize by essaying his eulogy in verse. Unfor¬ 
tunately these efforts are uniformly poor ; and we are compelled to 
award the prize to a competitor whose attitude may seem to be 
somewhat outside the game, but whose verse is at least techni¬ 
cally respectable. Mr. E. K. Linton, Clifton Park, Birkenhead, to 
whom the prize goes, sends t]ie following :— 


If I my true heart spake, my voice would go 
To saint, or sage, or bard divinely wise; 

But, seven times foiled, desire doth in me grow 
To gain the golden prize; 

Wherefore I rather weigh on whom, of all, 

Your “courteous leaders ” may concur to rain 
Ecstatic votes; with theirs my choice must fall 
On Joseph Chamberlain. 


From the other nominations and verses sent in we select the 
following :— 

Lobd Salisbury. 

Unheeding either praise or blame of men, 

Unswervingly and steadily, he aims 
Unceasingly but for bis Country’s good. 

Salisbury, an Englishman, one of the breed 
Who question not nor shirk at duty’s call, 

Do honest work and shun and hate applause. 

[H. W. D. O., Highgate.j 


Lord Rosebery. 

A Statesman first, witli fullest gifts untried— 

The greatest orator since Gladstone died, 

’Midst light and learning in a foremost place, 

With culture, kindness, shining in his face; 

Above all these, a man of sterling worth, 

A nobleman in spirit as in birth. 

All things recounted-set down one by one - 
Proclaim him Britain’s greatest, noblest son. 

[H. W. O., South Tottenham.] 


Db. Temple. 

Temple, Primate; his the name 
On our hift’ry’s scroll of Fame 
To head the page. 

He is Britain’s foremost son 
His name shall be handed on 
From age to age. 


a 


Zhc ZCtmes 


ft 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “ The Times ” 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
“The limes' 1 at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 1a. 

Published with “The Times” of April 4 . 

LITERATURE: 

Da. Johnson and the Booksellers. 

Autobiography op sir Walter besant. 

The portcguese in south Apbica. 

Le Marshal Net. 
goldsmith's “Traveller." 

History op Scotland. 

The Scots in Germany. 

TnE Fight with Franoe for North America. 

Greek Coins. 

The ancestor—Political Parody—Head Hunters, Black, White 
and brown -China and the powers—The Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

FICTION : 

A Book of stories—In the shadow of the Pcrplb—a Welsh 
Witch—a damsel or Two- The Story of Teresa—The Labyrinth 
—The dead inoleby. 

POEM: 

0XONIEN8IS OXONIENSI. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

Oromwbll’s Dust, 
roman Africa. 

SCIENCE : 

Mosquitoes and Disease. 

Books on Psychology. 

DRAMA: 

A "Shakespeare Memorial” in London. 

MUSIC: 

music at the Oratory in Holy Week. 

The English Musical Renaissance. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 13. 

Published with “The Times” of April n. 

LITERATURE: 

Plots and Plotters. 

General Alger’s apologia. 

Madame db Mottevili.e’s Memoirs, 
miss Lawlkss's poems. 

The Politics of aristotlx. 

James Russell Lowell, 
the Moors, 
a Ride in Morocco. 

The pension Book of Gray's inn. 

Two Books on Russian History-Godly Union and Concord— 
ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE—LETTERS OP TUE YOUNO PRETENDER 
—FLORENTINE VILLAS—L'ALLEMAGNE, LA FRANCE, BT LA QUESTION 
D'AUTRICHK. 

FICTION : 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
a girl of the Multitude. 

The Knigiits of the Cross. 

Mistress Barbara Olnliffe. 

The Dark o' the Moon. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

“ A Prospect of Society.” 

MUSIC: 

THKATBE.MUSIO. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND .REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. H. 

Published with “The Times” of April IS. 

LITERATURE: 

Obsolescent Aphorihts. 

William Black. 

The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall, 
a New charlotte BrontE. 

The Scenery of Bnoland. 

Labour Legislation. 

“Ecstasy" in Literature. 

Mr Alfred Austin's Pokms. 

bullkr’s Campaign-Sienese Art—L’Bmpirf. du Milieu. 

FICTION: 

Tns Lady Paramount. 

The Rescue. 

a Heroine from Finland. 

The autocrats. 

Correspondence: 

The Imprisonment of Charles I. 

THE DRAMA: 

“Raptures of disagreement." 

MUSIC: 

Miss Smyths Opera in Berlin. 

From “The Times ” of 1802. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

To the Publisher, “The Times,” Printing Hoilc Square. 

Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “The Times” 
for Friday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 
Xu me _ ___ 


Address 


[J. B. Cheltenham.] 
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John Mobley. 

A head to think, a heart to feel, 

A voice to speak, a hand to write. 

Devoted to his country’s weal, 

My hero is John Morley hight. 

fMrs. S., London, E.) 


Benjamin Kidd. 

Prophet and Seer, he bids his world awake 
From petty aims and narrow private strife, 

To head his Gospel-cry—“for others’ sake I” 

And, sloughing self, live in the Larger Life;— 
Play, for the lives-to-be, their little parts; — 

Mark where the Daystar of the Future gleams;— 
And, rich by self-renouncement, raise their hearts 
Onward and upward with his daring dreams. 

f P. H. L., Broadstairs.] 

Algernon Charles Swinbdbne. 

Sometimes I think of Msrlowe, and can trace 
The poet who saw visions, splendid scenes 
Of ancient glory—gods and nymphs and queens 
As once they were—for but a frenzied space, 

And then woke to the world with sicb rapt face 
And clamouring at the heart cf vague desire 
In him who now is with us and whose fire 
Still smoulders: Swinburne is of Marlowe’s race I 

[Lionel S. G., Peckham, 8.K.] 

Cromer, 

Like as the Nile, whose silent, even flow 
Spreads fruitful verdure o’er the wid'ning field, 

So Cromer, thou, with quiet power and slow, 

Bringest to Egypt peace with law annealed. 

And, as of old, an alien saved the land, 

Oh, modern Joseph, thine the guiding band. 

[K. H., Belfast.] 


Herbert Spencer. 

As out of formless waters 
First appeared the living dawn, 

And the darkness ceased before 
The earth blessed first new mom, 

So out the depths his soul rose bright, 

And Herbert Spencer sped the night, 

And tipped the hills of thought with light. 

[A. B., Sheffield.] 


Competition No. 136 (New Series). 

The following short critical opinions of writers were collected from 
Matthew Arnold's Letters by Professor Dowden :— 

Tennyson is “not a great and powerful spirit in any line ” ; with 
all his “ temperament and artistic skill ” he is “ deficient in 
intellectual power.” Mrs. Browning is “ hopelessly confirmed in 
her aberration from health, nature, beauty, and truth.” Thackeray 
is “not, to my thinking, a great writer." The mind of Charlotte 
Bronte “ contains nothing but hunger, rebellion, and rage.” Froude 
las “veiy sinister ways of looking at history.” Freeman is “an 
ardent, learned, and honest man, but he is a ferocious pedant.” 
Stubbs “ is not ferocious, but not without his dash of pedantry." 
Mr. Hutton, of the “Spectator,” has “the fault of sieing so very 
far in'o a millstone.” Bishop Wilbcrforce has a “truly emotional 
spirit,” but “ no real power of mind.” Carlyle “ I never much liked. 
He seeme 1 to me to be ‘carrying coals to Newcastle,’ as our proverb 
says; preaching earnestness to a Dation which had plenty of it by 
natuie.” Henry Taylor is “ not very interesting; he talks too slow, 
and is a little pompous.” Victor Hugo is not to be taken “ so pro- 
dig ously an sfrieux ” as Renan seems to take him. Swinburne is 
“a sort of a pseudo-Shelley,” with a “ fatal habit of using a hu .dred 
words where one would suffice.” Seeley is lacking in lucidity. 
Disraeli’s speeches are “ heave pompous pounding,” and Gladstone’s 
are “emotional verbiage.” Lord Salisbury is a “dang rous man, 
chiefly from want of any fine sense and experience of literature and 
its beneficent functions.” 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best series of ten original 
and pithy judgments on writers ; no one judgment to exceed 
twenty words. 


post of Wednesday, 30 April, 1903. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the ooupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution most accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first anly will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Clapton (Edward), The Life of Saint Lake.(Churchill) net 1/6 

Bum (J. H.), compiled and arranged by, A Manual of Consolation. .(Methuen) 2/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Brownell (W.O.), Victorian Prose Masters .(Nutt) net 6/0 

Crosland (T. W. H.), Compiled by, English Songs and Ballads . .(Richards) net I/O 

Thomas (Rose Haig), Some Ballads.( „ ) net 3/6 

Thomas /Calvin), The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller.(Bell) net $3.25 

Webb (His Honour Judge), The MyBtery of William Shakesjieare 

(Longmans) net 10/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Greenwood (Thomas), Edward Edwards.(8cott, Greenwood) net 2/6 

Young (Robert), African Wastes Reclaimed. (Dent) net 4/6 

Gordon (Lord Granville), Sporting Reminiscences .(Richards) net 10/6 

Belloc (H.), The Path to Rome....(Alien) net 7/6 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N ), The Living Rulers of Mankind. Vol. L ....(Allen) 7/6 

Montmorency (J. E. G. de), State Intervention in English E ’uoation (Clay) net 6/0 
Mackinnon (James), The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy 

(Longmans) net 21/0 


Watt (Francis), Terrors of the Law.(Lane) net 4/6 

Watson V R. W. Seton), Maximilian I., Holy Roman Emperor. (Constable) net »/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Books (H. Jamyn), The Elements of Mind .(Longmans) net 10/6 

A Field Naturalist, The Primrose and Darwinism .(Richards) net 6/0 


Lanrie (Henry), Scottish Philosophy in its National Development 

(Maclehoee) net 6/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Plaistowe (F. G.) and Norwood (Gilbert), edited by, Vergil; Georgies L, IV. 

(Clive) 3/6 

Allcroft (A. H.), edited by, Caesar : Civil War, Book I.( „ ) 1/6 

Fraser (W. H.) and Squair (J.), Heath’s Practical French Grammar . .(Heath) 3/6 


ART. 

Smith (Vincent A.), The Jain Stfipa and other Antiquities of Mathurt 

(Government Press. Allahabad) 22/0 

Smith (Edmund W.), Moghul Colour Decoiation of Agra. .(Government Press, 

Allahabad) 33/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hunl (Archibald S.), Naval Efficiency .(Chapman and Hall) 7/6 

Wheelock (Irene Grosvenor), Nestlings of Forest and Marsh . .(McClurg) 

Gould (8. Baring), A Coronation Souvenir.(Skeffington) net 0/6 

Sporting Pictures. Parti.(Casst-U) net 1/0 

Wheatley (Henry B.), How to make an Index.(Stock) 3/6 

Bridgman (Clare), The Bairn's Coronathn Book .(Dent) Det 1/3 

Britain at Work. Part I.(Cassell) net 0/7 

St. Nicholas. Vol. XXIX. .(Macmillan) 8/6 

The Century. Vol. LX I II. .( „ ) 10/6 


S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 


Hetlierwick (Rev. Alexander), A Handbook of the Yao Language.. a/0 

Swahili Hymn Book . 1/4 

Smyth (Bishop) and Matthews (John), comj iled by, Xilenge Vocabulary .... 3/0 

Chopi Spelling Book . 0/8 

Ruth and Samuel, in the Gitonga Language. 0/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Wallis (A. 8. C.), In Troubled Times . (Sonnenscheln) 6/0 

„ Royal Favour.( „ ) 6/0 

Dickens (Charles), Martin Cliuazlewit . .(Chapman and Hail, and Frowde) net 2,6 
„ The Old Curiosity Shop ( „ „ ) net 2/6 

FitzGerald (Edward), Rendered into English Verse by, Rub&iy&t of Omar 

Khayyftm. (Bell) net 1/6 

Keats (John), Isabella and the Eve of St. Agnes .( „ ) net 1/6 

Shakespeare (W.), The Edinburgh Folio : All's Well that Ends Well 

(Riohards) not 5/0 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), Aurora Leigh.(Bell) net 1/0 

Maartens (Maarten), The 8in of Joost Aveliugh .(Macmillan) 3/6 

Foster Melliur (Rev. A.), The Book of the Rose.( * ) 6/0 

Moule (Yen. Arthur E.), New China and Old.(Seeley) 6/0 

Eliot (George), The Mill on the Floss.(Lane) 1/6 

Jacobi (diaries T.), Some Notes on Books and Printing..(Chiswick Press) net 6/0 

PERIODICALS. 

Journal of Theological Studies, Poet-Lore, Playgoer, American Historical 
Review, Smart Set, Woman at Home, Shrine, Chambers’, Pictorial Comedy. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
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TREHE RNE’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA: 

By DANAE MAY. 

Crown 8 vo. Price 6 *. 

The Pall Mall Oazkttb sure : “ A brilliant novel 
... no more promising work has oome from a Homan 
writer since the tales of John Oliver Hoobes.” 

DENMARK: Past and Present. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, 

Author of “ A Scamper Thro’ Spain ami Tangier,’* •* Two 
Years in Palestine ami Syria.” 

13 full-page Illustrations. Or. 8 vo, price 6 #. net. 

Bookman. — 44 Not to be missed by intending visitors to 
Denmark.” 

Graphic.—* Should be carefully read by any prospective 

visitor to Denmark.Illustrated with good 

photographs.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. — “We can recommend Miss 
Thomas’s 4 Denmark.’" 

RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK, 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

AUDUSTUS SHORT. 

Will be published on Monday, May 6th. 

Crown 8 vo. Price 3*. 6d. 

THE CORONATION SERIES. 

Thin Paper Edition, Pocket size ( 6 } by 4 j), 
limp leather, jfilt, 2s. net; cloth gilt, 1 *. 6 d. 

1. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. Ceaik. 

2. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By Jane Austen. 

3. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

By Lobd .Lytton (shortly), and others 
in preparation. 

T he Bookmas says 44 It is scarcely credible that those 
pretty well-bound volumes may be had at such a moderate 
price. They are a pleasure to hold and to read from.’ 


A. TREHERNE & Co., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1039-MAY, 1902.—2«. 6d. 

EVENING ON THE VELD.—A BALLAD OF FAMOUS 
SHIPS. By MAY BYRON.—THE PRINCESS AND THE 
MONK. BV J. A. MAUNG GYL—AN UNRECORDED 
INCIDENT. Br “LINESMAN."—INDIVIDUALISM IN 
MODERN CRICKET.—IN THE AUSTRALIAN BACK- 
BLOCKS.-THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chavs. 
XXIL, XXIII—ON THE HEELS OF DB WE . V. A 
N*w Cast—NEW ISSUES: English Litkiiaiokb 
throuqh German Spsctaclss. - Goldsmith anu 
Lamb—Bssant versus Thacker ay.—'Two Notable, 
novels. — PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS. — MUSING8 WITHOUT METHOD : Tim 
Dictionary op the French Academy—Dr. Johnson 
—Slang Dictionaries — Cecil Rhodes's Will— 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN SIAM—PARTY POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and 
London. 


NOW READY. 

Dedicated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 
LFKED THE GREAT (a Dmma). 

TUB BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Florbxch g. Attenborough. 

A charming Gift Book. Price 3 a 6d. 

A LFRED TEE GREAT (a Drama). 

THE BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS 
By Plorknoe G. Attenborough. 

Dedloated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 
London : W. Beeves, 83. Charing Oroes Road. 


“WHY JEW8 SUCCEED,” 

BY I. ZANGWILL. See the 

NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 

MAY Number, Now Ready. 

Also Articles by SIDNEY LEE, Sir T. MOFFETT, Ac. 
and second instalment of the New Romance. 

44 ALAIN TANBER’S WIFE,” 

By J. H. Y OX ALL, M.P. 

Price One Shilling. 33, Temple Chambers, EC 


CONTENTS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

FOR MAY. 


TH8 DREAM OF A BRITISH ZOLLVERE1N. By SIR R"BBRT GIPPKN, K.C.B. 
s<>uth afrioa and India. By sir lbpel ghippin, k.o.s.i. 

PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE. By SIR Harry H. JOHNSTON, K.o.B. 

THE LAND WAR IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. By His Honour JUDQK O'CONNOR MORRIS 
THE UNIQUE CONTINUITY OK OUR CORONATION RITE. By the Rev. DOUGLAS MacLEaNE 
THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. By Havelock Ellis. 

THE CASE FOR HOSPITAL NURSES : 

(1) By the Hon. Sydney Holland. 

„ _ (9) By MISS Lsi.a STKWAUT {Matron and Superintendent of Xnrsrt, HI. Bartholomew's Hospital) 

dante and the fine arts. By alpred higgins. e ' 

THE ASCENDENCY OF THE FUTURE. By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
iH e GREAT IRISH EPIC. By WiLFHiD ScAWKX Blunt. 

Newton hall. By Frbdkric Harrison. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CECIL RHODES : 

(1) Some Conversations in London. By SIDNEY Low. 

(2) As Peacemaker on the Matoppo Hills. By Kobert CLERMONT WITT. 

A FEW WORDS ON THB NEW EDUCATION BILL. By the Bight Hon. James Bryce M P 
last MONTH. By SIR Wemyss Heiu. ’ ■ • 


London ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co. , Ltd. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Suupkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen : Darlington A Oo 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW 

, Fcap. 8vo. VXE SHILL1XO EACH. Illustrated. 


It.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which teaches 
so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes V The Times. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Graphic. 

-The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily f‘ost. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: SIMPKIN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd, The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers 

Paris and Now York : BmETano's. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW REVIEW FROM STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

In Grown 4to. Printed on Antique Paper. 

Price Is. net. 

THE SHRINE: 

A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OP LIFE, 
LITERATURE, AND ART. 

The first number of THE SHRINE 1 b now 
ready. Its contents are varied and entertaining. 
Amongst these due prominence Is given to 
Shakespeare's Shrine (Stratford-on-Avon),with 
all its diversified associations, old and new ; 
to Poetry and Poets generally, and to Book- 
Lore In some of its most popular aspects. 

THB SHRINK Is printed upon a specially 
manufactured paper, thick and rough-edged, 
and is well-bound In strong paper oovers. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 

Introductory Sonnett— Shakespeare's Birthday Celebra¬ 
tions—The Shakespeare-Baoou Controversy—The Child¬ 
hood of Apollo—Hamlet and Ophelia—The Shamrock— 
The Phoenix and Turtle -The Birthday Revival Play— 
Zenobla — A Social Experiment — Robert Burns — The 
Coronation. 

“ The magazine ought to have a good future before 
It."— The Rock. 

NEW VOLUME OF THB BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 

In F'oap 8vo. doth, 4s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 7a fid.; 

Large Paper, £1 la 

HOW TO MAKE AN INDEX. By 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, Author of “ How to Form 
a Library,” 44 How to Catalogue a Library.” 

In this volume the various theories conoerniog indexing 
are set forth, and certain rales are laid down and illus¬ 
trated for the making of an index, while erroneous 
methods are exposed and illustrated by examples. 

4 * We are grateful to Mr. Wheatley for his eloquent 
treatise. As a practical indexer he has entire grasp of the 
subject, and fully illustrates the difficulties, pitfalls, aud 
snares which beset one who would attempt an Index 
Jttrum. Some very valuable suggestions are scattered 
through the work, particularly in the final cliapter. Alto¬ 
gether, this should prove a highly acceptable addition to 
the BooK-LOVKR’a LIBRARY. —Boot Queries. 


SOW READY. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6 d. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, A Chronicle 

Play in Six Scenes. By W. H. PINDER. 

“Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of 
perusal, and its dramatic possibilities may be found deserv¬ 
ing of attention by those who are desirous of presenting 
something novel .”—Evening Post (Exeter). 

“Mr. Pinder’s stylo is good, and suitable to the theme, 
aud he gives a very attractive study of Alfred, whoee 
speeohes are, as a rule, marked by grace and dignity.”— 
Notts Daily Guardian. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY. In crown 8vo, bound lu cloth, gilt, 
price 5s. 

PHILIPPA : In Youth and Middle 

Age. A Tale. By MARY E. SHIPLEY, Author of 
44 Bernard Hamilton.” 44 Like a Rasen Fiddler, Ac.” 

NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. - 

. In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cLth, 6s. 

THE PRINCESS INEZ. By REGI- 

NALD ST. BAKBE, Author of 44 In Modern Spain.” 
dec. 

44 A very readable romance of love and vengeance, re¬ 
calling in some rejects the story of Sardou’s * Fedora,’ 
abounding in a most luxuriant crop of metaphors, and 
placed in picturesque scenes of Granada and Madrid.”— 
Literary U'orld. 

44 Readers will certainly find ample enjoyment in the 
perusal of Mr. St. Barbe's etory .”—Glasgow Herald. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, price 2s. 

SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 

Souvenir of the War in Verse. By s.MKDLEY 
NORTON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, 
price Is. 6d. 

THE DISCARDED VIOLET STAMP, 

and the Tales It Told. By JAOKO. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S \ 
Announcements. < 

NOTICE.-Mr. J. Poster Fraser’s 
Vivi d Book of Travel and fldven* 
ture, entitled 

The Real Siberia. 

T ogether with an account of a Pash 
Through Manchuria, 


Profusely Illustrated from Special Photographs, 
will be published in a few days, price 6s. 

The book should now be ordered at the' Book¬ 
sellers and Libraries. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OK 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 

, With ft Now Preface. 

1 Extra crown 8vo, 10*. net. 

“ His great book on France.”— Tinit’s. 

LIBRARY EDITION NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE 

To the Death of Alexander the Great. 

By Prof. J. B. BURY. M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. IX.D. 

I With Maps and Plans. 2 vnK, 8yo, 25». net. 

I SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 

: n y Roy. A. FOSTER-MEM/AR, M.A. 

j With S3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, grilt top, 6,. 


Crown 8vo, 6 a. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

William Slack, Novelist. 

By Sir WKMY88 BEIP. 

With 3 Portraits. 

“ Sir Wamyss puts his flutter on the meaning and ' 
mystery of his real life. ... A true picture, tenderly 
drawn, of a great man of letters."— Funch. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S UNIQUE FINE ART 
WORK. 

Ro yal Academy Pictures, 
1902 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CABINET GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 

By MARY T. BLAUVEI.T. MA. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE NOVELS OF 

MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 6 d. each. 

GOD’S FOOL. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

THE SIN OF J00ST AVELINGH. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OP 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

Retwinteil from the First Editions, with all the Original 
11 lustratious. In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6 <1. each. 
Latest Addition. 

BARRY LYNDON: CATHERINE 


A LIST FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 

Messrs. J. M. DE XT «(* Co. are making Tiro Additions to 

THE MEDI/EVAL TOWN SERIES 

The First; appearing immediately , is: 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who reached his 82nd birthday 
last Sunday, has just issued, through Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, a volume entitled Facts and Comments. 
In the preface Mr. Spencer says : — 

During the years spent in writing various systematic 
works, there have from time to time arisen ideas not 
fitted for incorporation in them. Many of these have 
found places in articles published in reviews, and are now 
collected together in the three volumes of my Essays. 
But there remain a number which have not yet found 
expression : some of them relatively trivial, some of more 
interest, and some which 1 think are important. 

The book contains thirty-nine articles. Among the 
subjects commented on are “Presence of Mind,” “The 
Corruption of Music,” “ Patriotism,” and “ The Pursuit of 
Prettiness.” 

The Rev. Arthur Poulton, the Rector of Pentridge, in 
which parish Browning’s footman ancestor lived, has had 
the liappy thought of putting the poet’s line from Pippa 
Passes, “All service ranks the same with God,” on 
his forefather’s tablet. The inscription will accordingly 
run :— 

To the Memory of 
Robert Browsing, 
of Woodyates in this Parish, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1746, and is the 
first known forefather of 
Robert Browning, the Poet. 

He was formerly footman and butler 
to Sir John Baukes, of Corfe Castle. 

“ All service ranks the same with God.”— Browning. 

This Tablet was erected by some 
of tho Poet's friends and admirers, 1902. 


The Bishop of Salisbury and his officials, as well as the 
leading antiquarians among his clergy, are taking great 
interest in this symbol of the poet’s connection with their 
diocese; and the former, as well as Mr. Poulton, have 
willingly given up their faculty fees in respect of the 
tablet. This is to be of white marble, on black—and not 
brass—in obedience to the wish of Mr. Arthur J. Munby 
and Mr. Poulton. 


The first of the three additional animal stories which 
Mr. Kipling has recently finished will appear immediately 
in serial form. It is to be called “ The Cat that Walked 
by Himself,” and explains how the dog’s antipathy for 
cats came about, and why it was part of their fate that 
boys should throw stones at them. Mr. Kipling is expected 
to arrive in England from South Africa early this month. 


It was announced at a recent meeting of the Court of 
Common Council for the City of London, that an anony¬ 
mous donor was willing to found a City of London School 
travelling scholarship for the purpose of encouraging a 
spirit of enquiry into all phases and branches of jour¬ 
nalism. The scholarship is to be of the value of £100 
per annum and is to be called the “ Steevens Scholarship ” 
in memory of the late Mr. C. W. Steevens’s connection with 
the school. The donor further proposes to defray three- 
fourths of the cost of the necessary classes, provided that 
his total contribution, including the scholarship, does not 
exced £1,000 per annum. The donor’s desire is that his 
gift may prove the nucleus of a college of journalism. 


The Boy’s Empire League, out of its members’ admira¬ 
tion for M. J ules. Verne, is about to present that exploiter 
of the wonderful with a gold-headed walking stick. In 
a letter accompanying the gift the donors remark that 
“ boys are not much burdened with pocket-money, as you 
know, and the gift is not to he prized for its intrinsic 
value.” They further congratulate M. Verne on his 
recovered health, and express the hope that “ you may 
long be spared to enjoy the fame which is yours by well- 
merited popular judgment.” A little sententious, perhaps, 
but well inspired. 

The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has 
been interviewing Mr. Marion Crawford on the subject of 
his play, “ Francesca da Rimini,” which was so successfully 
produced on Tuesday evening by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 
It will be remembered that the French translation was 
made by M. Marcel Scbwob, of whom Mr. Crawford says 
that “ in command of language lie ranks with Anatole 
France.” Mr. Crawford wishes it to be known that he had 
no idea, when lie accepted tho commission from Mme. 
Bernhardt, that d’Annunzio and Mr. Phillips were at work 
on the same theme. Mr. Crawford rejects the “ legend ” 
of Francesca. “She was,” he says, “ a married woman 
wlio had an ‘ affair ’ for fourteen years. They loved each 
other uninterruptedly for that period. AntLthey -yrere 
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flesh and blood people. I do not believe in the moral 
liason which some critics speak of.” It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Crawford has been'working for years on a 
novel “ which will bring in Dante’s people, and Dante 
himself, most likely.” 


An interviewer in the Sketch tells us that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor writes directly on his typewriter: “He goes at 
a very rapid rate, for his ideas flow in a continuous stream, 
and he never has to pause for a word in which to express 
the exact phase of his thought.” We are further told that 
“ the only writing which Mr. O'Connor does with his pen, 
apart from signing his name, is the famous review of ‘ The 
Book of the Week.’ ” We are inclined to congratulate 
Mr. O’Connor. 


A correspondent sends us the following apropos of the 
Daily Mail correspondence on the subject of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch and the women authors :—“ Why is it that women are 
invariably generous in speaking of men’s work ? Indeed, 
but for women the phenomenal sales mentioned in adver¬ 
tisements would never be reached by any male novelist. 
Many women write reviews ; the proud extracts quoted in 
publishers’ circulars emanate, in many cases, from the poor 
little sex. When women writers are interviewed they 
do not seize the opportunity to attack the successful, if 
daring, books of, say; Mr. George Moore, Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. Marion Crawford, or Mr. Hall Caine. The whole 
matter is childish, and would not deserve attention if it 
did not indicate the tenuity of artistic feeling in England. 
Books are now regarded in a commercial aspect only by 
most writers. What will pay ? What will hit this, that, 
or the other body of readers ? What ending will ‘ they ’ 
like ? What ‘ beginning ’ will catch their capricious 
attention ? How much truth will they swallow ? How 
grossly can life and humanity be vulgarly flattered ? 
Thej’ do not want idealisation: they want misrepresen¬ 
tation. Men, beyond doubt, are more theatrical than 
women in their novels. A great gift, in either sex, is 
always fearless ; but among the ‘ selling second-rate ’ it 
will be found that women write honestly, if badly, of 
what they know and feel; whereas men of the same 
literary rank indulge in stilted diction, melodramatic 
effects, sham sentiment, false refinement, laboured, unreal 
emotionalism. The woman, therefore, commands a larger 
public. She is more sincere, and the great good sense 
of the common reader, heedless of style, responds to her 
undisciplined earnestness.” 


Apropos of an article on “ The Coming Novelist ” in the 
Daily Mail by Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
writes in the current Pall Mall Magazine concerning the 
over-production of novels. Mr. Chesterton is optimistic; 
he holds that the critics are not really afraid of literary 
degeneration—they are frightened by mere numbers. “ It 
is not,” he says, “ because the novels are weak, but because 
we are weak, that we seek to arrest this impetuous 
progression." And he proceeds to assert that people 
write and read novels because they have discovered that 
life is fundamentally romantic. This, no doubt, is one 
very good reason, though it is no new discovery. But 
Mr. Chesterton hardly touches that very large class of 
novels which would almost appear to be written for the 
purpose of misrepresenting life. Now true romance never 
misrepresents. 

A writer in the New York Times Saturday Review has 
been discussing the subject “ Where Novelists Fail.” He 
appears to consider that the test of a good novel is that 
it should live for five years, otherwise it is ephemeral. 
That does not appear to us to be a very severe test. Yet 
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it is perfectly true that not one novel in 500 can stand it. 
Character, says the writer in question, following the often- 
quoted dictum of Wilkie Collins, is the only thing that 
makes for permanency in fiction. That is what everyone 
has been repeating for years, but the novelists—most of 
them will ndt listen. 


The Monthly Review publishes in its May issue “ Ten 
Characters from Shakespeare,” by Mr. W. J. de la Mare 
(Walter Ramal). The “ Characters ” are in blank verse, 
and each is an admirable realisation of its subject. This 
strikes us even more strongly than the verse itself, which, 
is often really fine, though with an occasional tendency to 
over-emphasis. The “ Characters ” are Falstaff, Macbeth, 
Mercutio, Juliet, Juliet’s Nurse, Desdemona, Iago, Polonius, 
Ophelia, and Hamlet. The Falstaff opens thus :— 

'Twas in a tavern that with old age stooped 
And leaned rhenmatic rafters o’er his head,— 

A blowzed prodigious man which talked, and stared, 
And rolled, as if with purpose, a small eye 
Like some sweet Cupid in a cask of wine. 

This of Juliet’s Nurse:— 

. . . She prates and prates - 

A waterbrook of words o’er twelve small pebbles : 

And when she dies—some gray long summer evening 
When the bird shouts of childhood thro' the dusk 
’Neath night’s faint tapers—then her body shall 
Lie stiff with silks of sixty thrifty years. 

. The Iago is perhaps less successful, but opens well:— 

A dark lean face, a narrow slanting eye 
Whose deeps of blackness one pale taper’s beam 
Haunts with a flitting madness of desire ; 

A heart whose cinder at the breath of passion 
Glows in a momentary core of heat 
Almost beyond indifference to endure ; 

So parched Iago frets huge Time away. 

This of Ophelia is tenderly imagined :— 

There is a beauty past all weeping now 

In that sweet crooked mouth, that vacant smile ; 

Only a lonely gray in those mad eyes 

Which never on earth shall learn their loneliness. 

Mr. de la Mare is a poet from whom good work may 
be confidently expected. 


The current Century publishes “A Little Essay on 
Books and Reading,” by Mr. Dooley. Here is one of 
his deliverances:— 

Hardly a day passes but some lady fri’nd iv mine stops 
me on me way to catch a car, an’ asks me if I don’t regard 
Morse Hewlett as th’ gr reatest an’ mos’ homicidal writer 
fv our time, an’ what I’ve got to say about Hinnelly’s 
attack on Stevenson. “ Madam,’’ says I, “I w’u'd n’t 
know Morse if I was to see him goin’ down th’ sthreet 
ax in hand, an’ as f’r Hinnelly, his name escapes me, 
though his language is familiar to anny wan who iver 
helped load a scow. Stevenson,” I says, “ does n’t appeal 
to me, an' if he sh’u’d, I ’ll reverse th’ decision on th' 
ground iv’ th’ bad prevyous characlcter iv th’ plaintiff, 
while,” I says, “ admittiu’ th’ thruth iv what he said. 
But,” says I, “ th’ on’y books in me libr’y is th’ Bible an' 
Shakespere,” says I. “ They 're gr-reat f’r ye,” says she. 
“ So bully f’r th’ style. D’ ye read them all th’ time ?” 
she says. “ I niver read thim,” says I. I use thim f'r 
purposes iv deflnsc. I have niver read thim, but I’ll niver 
read annything else till I have read thim,” I says. 

The “ Essay ” is illustrated, and Las clever realisations of 
Mr. Dooley and Mr. Hennesay. 


A good many people were at one time considerably exer¬ 
cised in their minds as to why Whittier never married. 
It was obvious tb;rt; the poem entitled “Memories” was 
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deeply personal, but who was the lady ? That point was 
settled in 18115 : she was Miss Cornelia Russ, of Hartford. 
Now a writer in the Century gives ^the text of Whittier’s 
letter of proposal:— 

I could not leave town without asking an interview 
with you. 1 know that my proposal is abrupt—and I 
cannot but fear that it will be unwelcome. But you will 
pardon me. About to leave Hartford for a distant part 
of the country, I have ventured to make a demand, for 
which under any other circumstances I should be justly 
censurable. I feel that I have indeed no claims on your 
regard. But I would hope, almost against any evidence 
to the contrary, that you might not altogether discourage 
a feeling which has long been to me as a new existence. 
I would hope that in my absence from my own New 
England, whether in the sunny South or the “ Far West,” 
one heart would respond with my own—one bright eye 
grow brighter at the mention of a—name, which has 
never been, and I trust never will be, connected with 
dishonor,—and which, if the Ambition which now urges 
onward shall continue in vigorous exercise, shall yet be 
known widely and well—and whose influence shall be 
lastingly felt. 

It will be observed k that the usual Quaker jpronouns are 
not used. ^ This proposal was refused, but Miss Russ 
never married. Bhe died in 1842, a few months after 
“ Memories ” was written. 

We doubt whether the effort to revive any sort of general 
interest in Crabbe will succeed, but there will always be 
individual readers ready to glorify his work. One of these 
published the following sonnet in the Literary World of 
Boston, U.S.A.:— 

He knew the Borough’s every turn and twist— 

The church, the shop, the tavern, and the school, 
The lads, the lasses, the contented fool, 

The ragged beggars roving where they list. 

His searching eye no sight of sorrow missed — 

The prone inebriate with his nauseous drool, 

The ugly beldame ou her crippled stool, 

The wistful hunchback by his sister kissed. 

He had a pleasant word for each and all, 

Their lot he strove to mitigate and cheer: 

He sought the sick ; he answered to the call 
Of those in poverty when death was near ; 

He helped the sinners who were like to fall 
And made tbeir duties beautiful and clear. 


The Booklover's Library, which claims to be the Largest 
circulating library in the world, was founded in Phila¬ 
delphia no longer ago than March, 1900. It has fifty 
branch libraries, and delivers books in nearly all towns 
in the States having a population of a thousand or over. 
The membership is limited to a certain number in each 
locality, and the corporation guarantees to “ deliver new 
books in the best bindings, always clean and pleasing to 
handle.' The latest development of this remarkable 
institution is called the “ Tabard Inn ” service, and con¬ 
sists in placing revolving bookcases, the con tents-of which 
are frequently changed, in drug stores and shops. We 
feel that there are some developments of literary enterprise 
from which this country is happily free. 

Tue proprietors of the Connoisseur continue their enter¬ 
prising course. They are now issuing monthly a list of 
"Sale Prices,’’ which includes everything of artistic 
importance which comes under the hammer, from auto¬ 
graph letters to lace and postage stamps. The publication 
is of distinct value as a sort of reference catalogue, and 
one feels a certain vague joy in reading such entries as 
this: “ Bronze statuettes, pair, Venus and Minerva, 14 in. 
high, black marble pedestals. Christie, March 11th, 1902. 
6401. 108.” 


Count Tolstoy, in a preface to a new edition of a book 
by Von Polenz, a German novelist, has been delivering 
himself with characteristic vigour. He says:— 

The ignorance of our educated circles is such that the 
truly great thinkers, poets, and prose-writers, whether of 
antiquity or of the nineteenth century, are regarded as 
stale and out-of-date, incapable of satisfying the high and 
refined demands of the present generation ; we either 
patronise these masters or frankly dismiss them with a 
contemptuous smile. 

In philosophy the last word is found in the immoral, 
crude, inflated, incoherent stuff of Nietzsche. 

Tolstoy’s hope is that a school of critics may arise 
determined to oppose quackery and falsehood. As usual, 
he appears to overstate his case. We recognise the great 
voice, but it often creates its own wilderness in which to 
cry. 

From a selection of the many available letters written 
home by soldiers in the earlier stages of the South African 
War, Mr. James Milne has constructed a narrative which 
he calls The Epistles of Atkins. The book, which is 
to lie published immediately, is dedicated to Sir Hector 
Macdonald. 


Mbs. Atherton’s new novel. The Conqueror, which is 
having such a run in the States, has roused a good deal of 
vigorous comment amongst her critics. In a Tetter to the 
New York Times Saturday Review Mrs. Atherton admits 
that she may have idolised her hero Hamilton, but she 
denies that she has idealised him. With regard to the 
charge that she has been unjust to Thomas Jefferson, she 
asserts that she has treated him with perfect fairness, and 
adds: “He has pldbeianised this country with such 
thoroughness that it is more uncomfortable to live in than 
any kingdom of Europe.” After this we foresee that the 
critics will have something more to say. 


Mr. George Allen has in preparation a new and com¬ 
plete “ Library Edition ” of Ruskin’s works. The issue 
is to be under the editorship of Mr. E. T. Cook, and it is 
proposed to print, probably in the form of notes, any 
unpublished passages which may be found in the original 
MSS. The edition will be limited to 2,000 copies for 
England and America, and the first, volume will be issued 
early in 1903. The price is fixed at one guinea per 
volume, and the set is to consist of thirty volumes. 


In the supplementary volumes, eleven in all, of the 
Eneyelopcedia Britannica, Mr. Swinburne writes the 
article on Hugo; Mr. Watts-Dunton deals with George 
Borrow; Mr. Edmund Gosse is responsible for articles 
on Literature and Robert Louis Stevenson; while Mr. 
William Archer and M. Augustin Filon write of the 
Drama. The writer who has Mr. Thomas Hardy for his 
subject has the following :— 

He is a fatalist, and he studies the workings of fate 
in the chief vivifying and disturbing influence in life, 
woman. His view of woman is more French than 
English ; it is subtle, a little cruel, not as tolerant as it 
seems, thoroughly a man’s point of view, and not, as 
with Mr. Meredith, man’s and woman’s at once. He 
sees all that is irresponsible lor good and evil in a 
woman’s character, all that is unreliable in her brain 
and will, all that is alluring in her variability. He is 
her apologist, but always with a certain reserve of private 
judgment. . . . His knowledge of woman confirms 

him in a suspense of judgment ; his knowledge of nature 
brings him nearer to the unchanging and consoling element 
in the world. 
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Mr. Herbert Paul will give a lecture on “ Style ” on 
the evening of May 10, at 9 p.m., at the Speaker’s House, 
Westminster, in aid of the Crippled Boys’ Home. The 
Earl of Crewe will take the chair. In addition to his 
literary qualifications, Mr. Paul, who was formerly in the 
House of Commons, is a good speaker. Tickets for the 
lecture may be obtained from Lady Jekyll, 3, Green 
Street, Park Lane, W. 


Among Ruskin’s many surprising literary judgments one 
re mem Iters his unbridled praise of Aurora Leiyh in the 
appendix to his Elements of Drawing. In their critical 
introduction to a very pretty edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
narrative poem, just issued bv Messrs. Bell, the editors, 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, are enthusiastic 
with discretion. The following does not represent their 
whole attitude to Aurora Leigh, but we quote it as good 
criticism :— 

If Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry be accepted, 
namely, that | oetry should he a criticism of life and 
should he distinguished by high seriousness, then this 
poem may be said to attain to the highest expression 
possible in the art. There can be little doubt of the 
truth of Matthew Arnold's dictum if it be rightly undi r- 
stood to mean not didactic suhjective criticism, but the 
sort of criticism Jhat sympathizes with and interprets 
and presents life in the garments of living reality. 
Judged by purist standards, “ Aurora Leigh ” is faulty in 
its art because of its commingling of these two soits of 
criticism of life. The poet is constantly expressing her 
opinions through Aurora's lips, at the same time that the 
life lived in the poen, is portrayed with dramatic force, 
and is entirely outside of the poet's own experiences, 
tin this account Aurora hardly takes bo(d of one witu 
ti e grip of a living personality, but seems for one space 
like the Aurora of the poem, and for another space like 
the Elizabeth outside of the poem. 


Bibliographical. 

A publicist, writing the other day on the subject of light 
verse, committed himself, as I understood him, to the 
assertion that women have done nothing at all in this 
department of literature. Let it be admitted at once that 
they have done comparatively little. Women have been, 
and are, witty in conversation and in prose; but few of 
them have joined the ranks of our “ lyrical light-weights.” 
All the more distinction for the few. One thinks at once 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her excellent 
“ society ” verse. One thinks, too, necessarily of Miss 
Fanshawe, who deserves to be remembered even longer 
and more keenly by her “ Elegy on the Abrogation of the 
Birth-Night Ball and the Consequent Final Subversion of 
the Minuet” than by her familiar effusion on "The 
Letter IT.” In our own day, women-poets have written 
(alas !) mainly in the serious, not to say the lachrymose, 
vein; but there have been exceptions—the exceptions, no 
doubt, which prove the rule. The late Miss Constance 
Naden. for example, showed in some of her verses a sense 
of humour, and that sense is still more prominent in 
certain pieces penned by Miss May Kendall, of whom, by 
the way, we have seen and heard but little of late—nothing 
since the issue of her Turkish Bonds in IS!IS. 

Jt cannot be said of Mr. W. 1). Howells that he is an 
idle man. lie gave us last year no fewer than three 
books his Heroines of Fiction, the English edition of 
his Litcrari/ Friends and Acquaintance, and a new 
edition of his Italian Journeys. Now we are told to 
expect from him shortly a new novel. I wonder to what 
extent his stories are now read in England V We have 


had plenty of them during the past two decades (to go no 
farther back)—for example, A Modern Instance (1882), 
Hr. Breen's Practice (1882), A Woman's Reason (l-SS.'b, 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (188.')), The Minister's Charge 
(1880), April Hopes (18S7), The Hazard of New Fortunes 
(1889), The. Shadow of a Dream (1890), Mercy (1892), 
The World of Chance (1893), The Day of their W edding 
(1890), An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (1897), The Story of a 
Play { 1898), Ragged Lady (1899), and Their Silver- 
Wedding Journey (1900), eum rnultis aliis. The other 
day, a farce from his pen was revived at one of the 
Ijondon theatres. I doubt if it is generally known how 
assiduously Mr. Howells has courted the stage, and how 
many of his comedies and farces have been published in 
this country. Nevertheless, who thinks of Mr. Howells as 
a playwright ? 

Mr. Heinemann’s inclusion of a translation of Octave 
Feuillet's Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pautre in his 
“Century of French Romance” series reminds me that 
it is just a dozen years since an English version of that 
storv was last brought out—Messrs. Hutchinson A Co. 
were, I think, the publishers. A translation had been 
issued in London two years earlier (1888). and in 1S8< an 
American version was obtainable in this country. 1 his 
story of Feuillet's is perhaps most remarkable (so far as 
English people are concerned) for the occasions, fairly 
numerous, on which it has been dramatized in England. 
In that guise it has been known among us as “ Ivv Hall. 

“A Hero of Romance,” and so forth. In “Ivy Hall 
Sir Henry Irving made his first appearance in London. 
In “ A Hero of Romance" Sot hern achieved some success 
as the “ hero.” Of Feuillet's other stories not much 
account has been taken by English translators. V itliin 
the last twenty years (apart from the Roman d un Jeune 
Homme Paurre) he has been represented oyer here only by 
A Woman's Diary (1881)—re-translated in 1887) as The 
Journal of a Woman— and Aliettc (1891), a version of 
La Morte. 

Madame Bovary, the next volume of the “ Century of 
French Romance,” has been translated into English twice 
within recent years—by Eleanor Marx in 1SSG (a version 
reproduced in*1893), and again (" unabridged ”) in 1897. 

“ The He la More Press is bringing out shortly a little 
1 KX)k of Shakespeare Sonnets by the late Miss Mathilde 
Blind.” So says a gossiper ; and little indeed will the 
book l>e if it is to contain no more than the eight 
“Shakespeare Sonnets” with which the readers of 
Miss Blind’s poems are already acquainted. Can it be 
that other “ Shakespeare Sonnets ” by this lady are extant r 
Mr. Symons, in his preface to her Poetical 11 orhs (1900), 
said that “ No poems of any importance had been found 
among her papers since her death.” 

With reference to the production of “ Sapho ” at the 
Adelphi, it may be noted that an English translation of 
M. Baudot's work was issued by the W alpole Press in an 
edition dr lu.ee in Decemlier 189!). Other (and much 
cheaper) translations were published by Maxwell and by 
Vizctdlv in 188(5, and by the Routledges in 1887. 
Vizetelly's. like that of the Walpole. Press, professed to be 
unabridged. All three, if in print, should be much in 
demand now. _ . 

Mr. E. A. Vizetelly's book on the supposed “originals 
of the legendarv Blue-Beard will be read with interest, 
but. the subject has already been somewhat elaborately 
treuled (especially wiih regard to Oilles ile Retzi in a 
volume published by Messrs. Putnam two or three years 
ago. The folk-lore side of the topic is succinctly illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Andrew Lang in the introduction to his 
edition of Perrault's Popular Tales. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Limits of Mystery. 

The Buried Temple. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro. (Allen. 5s. net.) 

Ak uninstructed criticism sets down M. Maeterlinck as a 
mystic. Nothing could be farther from the mark. No 
doubt M. Maeterlinck's thinking, like that of the mystics, 
is much occupied with the mysteries which lap life about, 
upon which a blind door opens at the end of every long 
corridor of thought. But the difference is one of approach. 
It is the aim of the mystics to transcend the mysteries. 
They persuade themselves that by renunciation or the 
magical tradition or some other form of self-hypnotism, 
they can dispense with the nprmal intellectual processes 
and arrive intuitively at a knowledge of that absolute 
truth which lies behind the mysteries and is guarded by 
them. M. Maeterlinck, on the other hand, is loyal to the 
intellect and obedient to the mysteries. He recognises 
the conditions they impose, and is anxious only to survey 
their limits with precision, and to determine the scientific 
frontier between the unknowable and the potentially 
knowable. His metaphysical work, therefore, is one of 
liberation, which while it informs the soul of the bounds 
set to its activity, at the same time points it to the fields 
within which it is eternally free. But he does not deny 
the mysteries or seek to make of them an avenue to the 
gods. 

The aim of human thought can scarcely be to destroy 
mystery, or lessen it, for that seems impossible. We 
may be sure that the same quantity of mystery will ever 
enwrap the world, since it is the quality of the world, 
or of mystery, to be infinite. But honest human thought 
will seek above all to determine what are the veritable 
irreducible mysteries. It will endeavour to strip them 
of all that does not belong to them, that is not truly 
theirs, of the additions made by our errors, our fears, 
and our falsehoods. And as the artificial mysteries vanish, 
so will the ocean of ver.table mystery stretch out further 
and further : the mystery of life, its aim and its origin ; 
the mystery of thought: the mystery that has been called 
“ the primitive accident,” or the " perhaps unknowable 
essence of reality.” 

The mysteries that press most closely upon human con¬ 
duct may be summed up, according to M. Maeterlinck, in 
the two conceptions of fatality and death; and there is an 
example of the process of “ reducing '' mystery in the essay, 
with which the present volume closes, on “ Luck.” It is 
concerned with the workings of destiny in life, with the 
apparent fatality by which one man is wafted from success 
to success, while another, no less gifted and no less 
deserving, is “ unlucky,” is dogged throughout his days 
by misfortune after misfortune. It is characteristic of 
M. Maeterlinck to point out that the sphere of luck is not 
an unlimited one. The malign influences stop short of 
veritable happiness, for this is a region which man, by the 
exercise of will and thought, may make his own and build 
there a citadel unassailable by time and chance. But the 
experience of the ages testifies to the fact that outside this 
charmed enclosure of the inner life, there have always been 
the '‘lucky” and the “unlucky”; and why the stars 
conspire to favour some, to perturb and thwart others, is 
unexplained. M. Maeterlinck holds that it is, in part at 
least, explicable. It is of no use to look to the gods or to 
nature, for these work by ways that probably regard man 
not at all. It is in man himself that the key of the 
mystery, as of all soluble mysteries, must be sought, and 
M. Maeterlinck finds it in the faculties of that obscure 
unconscious or sub-conscious personality or self, whose 
manifestations psychology is but dimly beginning to 
observe. A catastrophe is ahead, and no man is consciously 


aware of it; but the “lucky” are they whose “uncon¬ 
sciousness” is on the alert, while the “ unconsciousness” 
of the “ unlucky ” lets them blunder into the peril. 

These men have surely the right to exclaim against 
destiny ; and yet not on the grounds that they would 
prefer. They have the right to ask why it has withheld 
from them the watchful guard who warns their brethren. 
But, this reproach once made—and it is the cardiual 
reproach against irreducible injustice—they have no 
further cause of complaint. The universe is not hostile 
to them. Calamities do not pursue them ; it is they who 
go towards calamity. Things from without wish them no 
evil; the mischief comes from themselves. The mis¬ 
fortune they meet has not been lying in wait for them : 
they selected it for their own. With them, as with all 
men, events are posted along the course of their years, 
like goods in a bazaar that stand ready for the customer 
who will buy them No one deceives them ; they merely 
deceive themselves. They are in no wise persecuted : 
but their unconscious soul fails to perform its duty. Is 
it less adroit than the others ; is it less eager ? Does it 
slumber hopelessly in the depths of its secular prison ; 
and can no amount of will-power arouse it from its fatal 
lethargy, and force the redoubtable doors that lead from 
the life that unconsciously is aware of all things to the 
intelligent life that knows nothing? 

More than one of the essays contained in the present 
volume, as compared with some of M. Maeterlinck’s earlier 
work, disclose a certain change in the trend and bias of 
bis thought, a change, indeed, which lie is clear-sighted 
and candid enough to constitute for himself. He is 
becoming more positive, more concerned with the practical 
and soluble problems of human existence. Looking back 
on liis first dramas, he finds in them “ the disquiet of a 
mind that has given itself wholly to mystery,” and now he 
holds that to dwell too long and closely on the over¬ 
shadowing of life by the mysteries of life and death is not 
quite a healthy attitude towards things. So contemplating 
itself and its limitations the soul becomes paralysed. 

We are poor, weak, useless creatures, consecrated to 
death, and playthings of the vast and- indifferent forces 
that surround us. We appear for an instant in limitless 
space, our one appreciable mission the propagation of a 
species that itself has no appreciable mission in the 
scheme of a universe whose extent and duration baffle the 
most daring, most powerful, brain. This is a truth ; it is 
one of those profound but sterile truths which the poet 
may salute as he passes on his way ; but it is a truth in 
the neighbourhood of which the man with the thousand 
duties, who lives in the poet, will do well not to abide too 
long. 


For to us, the most fruitful and the most intimate truths 
are not those that are without, but those that are within ; 
the truths which light the soul through the region, narrow, 
perhaps, but sufficient, which after all is its own ; the truths 
which make for honest living and loyal feeling within the 
permitted space through which we know that living and 
feeling endure. And so in “ The Mystery of Justice ” we 
find M. Maeterlinck directly attacking a problem of ethics, 
the central problem indeed of modern as of Greek ethics, 
although medievalism falsely subordinated it to that of 
asceticism. It is the object of the essay to vindicate the 
conception and the claims of justice against the prevalent 
sophism, merely reduced to logical form in the insidious 
philosophy of Nietzsche, which tends to eliminate that virtue 
from the ideal of conduct. We tell ourselves, says M. 
Maeterlinck, that we are the children of Nature, and bound, 
therefore, to model our conduct on hers. Yet Nature' 
admittedly has no care for justice, for she is indifferent to 
all things save the multiplication and intensification of life. 
Whence a conclusion which is slowly permeating politics, 
industry, commerce, and only holds aloof as yet from the 
narrow circle of domestic life. The counter argument is 
briefly this, that the real ends and aims of nature are a 
profound mystery to us, and that it is unreasonable to 
make our ignorance of them a ground for the rejection of 
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that instinct towards justice which the soul looking into 
itself rightly recognises as imperative. 

Nature does not appear to be just from our point of 
view; but we have absolutely no means of judging 
whether she be not just from her own. The fact that she 
pays no heed to the morality of our own actions does not 
warrant the inference that she has no morality, or that 
ours is the only one there can be. We are entitled to say 
that she is indifferent as to whether our intentions be 
good or evil, but have not the right to conclude that she 
has therefore no morality and no equity ; for that would 
be tantamount to affirming that there are no more mys¬ 
teries or secrets, and that we know all the laws of the 
universe, its origin and its end. Her mode of action is 
different from our own, but, I say it once more, we know 
not what her reason may be for acting in this different 
fashion, and we have no right to imitate what seems to us 
iniquitous and cruel, so long as we have no precise 
knowledge of the profound and salutary reasons that may 
underlie such action. 

The ideal of justice and its authority in the soul, over 
which, after all, the mere example of nature has no 
authority, is further analysed in an essay which is a model 
of subtle and high-minded reasoning, and a valuable con¬ 
tribution to that re-establishment of ethics on a human 
basis which is the primary task of twentieth century 
idealism. 


A Many-Sided ‘Book. 

The Path to Rome. By H.'Belloc. (Allen. 7s. 6d.) 

Considering the enormous number of books that are 
published, it is remarkable how few show any in¬ 
dividuality. In fewer still is. the author unashamed to 
be himself. A man will talk brilliantly, fancifully, will 
enlighten his chatter with apt allusions and unexpected 
metaphors, but that same man with a pen in his 
hand will, through innate fear of the printed word, 
and of the self-revelation that it forebodes, make his 
prose as colourless as a leading article. To Mr. Belloc’s 
credit then be it said that he dares to be himself. He is a 
youth (no reproach is intended) in a state of perpetual 
high spirits. They never flag, even when in the course of 
his prodigious walking-tour he is lamed, starved, and 
nearly frozen to death. He is also digressive, witty, pious, 
bigoted, sentimental, irreverent to his seniors, humorously 
critical of himself, fond of displaying his learning, a 
jolly companion, and, perhaps best of all, a thick-and-tliin 
devourer (it would be ridiculous to use the word student) 
of Rabelais. He is also half French, and a Roman 
Catholic in splendid spirits about his religion. In this 
book, whatever may have been the case with his Vanton 
and Robespierre, he has not been tempted to write “ as a 
gentleman.” Miserable phrase! He has just put down 
the first thing that came into his head in rioting, full- 
bodied words; in sentences that buck and jump, and sprawl; 
that roar with laughter and good temper ; that, on occasion, 
drop into sentiment and pity, and take on the mystery of 
things. And as his head is stocked with good matter, and 
as his eye is ever alert, his book is like a jolly day in the 
country, with a companion who has tossed care to the 
winds, and is prepared to give you the best of himself, 
and all his moods. Here may follow a specimen of our 
author’s prose. We must quote more than once. For this 
is not a book to criticise. When a man tells you all about 
a journey he has made, you do not criticise : you do not 
say, “Ah ! there you took the wrong road,” or “ but the 
Italy I know isn’t like that ”—you listen, or you go to 
sleep. The passage we quote is on the subject of 
“ style ” :— 

You want what the Martha Brown school calls ‘‘dis¬ 
tinction ” in prose. My little friend, I know how it is 
done, and I find it contemptible. People write their 
articles at full speed, putting down their unstudied and 
valueless conclusions in English as pale as a film of dirty 
wax—sometimes even they dictate to a typewriter. Then 


they sit over it with a blue pencil and carefully transpose 
the split infinitives, and write alternative adjectives, and 
take words away out of their natural place in the sentence 
and generally put the Queen’s English—-yes, the Queen’s 
English—on the rack. And who is a penny the better 
for it ? The silly authors get no real praise, not even in 
the horrible stucco villas where their clique meet on 
Sunday. The poor public buys .the Marvel and gasps at 
the cleverness of the writing and despairs, and has to read 
what it can understand, and is driven back to toshy novels 
about problems, written by cooks. “ The hungry sheep," 
as some one says somewhere, “ look up and are not fed ; 
and the same poet well describes your pipings as being on 
wretched straw pipes that are “ scrannel ”—a good word. 
Oh, for one man who should write healthy, hearty, 
straightforward English ! Oh, for Cobbett ! 

Sensible words! 

But it is time to say wbat Mr. Belloc’s latest work is 
about. Briefly it is an account of a walk he took from his 
native place, Toul, in France, to Rome. He vowed a vow 
that he would do it. The exact words were: “ I will start 
from the place where I served iD arms for my sins ; I will 
walk all the way and take advantage of no wheeled thing ; 
I will sleep rough and cover thirty miles a day, and I will 
hear mass every morning ; and I will lie present at high 
mass in St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul.” 

He carried with him, on the June morning when he 
started, a small bag or pocket slung over his shoulder, a 
large piece of bread, half a pound of smoked ham, a 
sketch-book, two Nationalist papers, and a quart of the 
wine of Brule. His adventures were mainly in the search 
for lodging and food, his joys were in what he saw 
and what he felt. Once he was arrested, once he was 
nearly frozen in a snow-storm on the mountains, once he 
was obliged to seek a seat in a “ wheeled thing.” Always, 
after the first day or two, was he troubled with leg and 
foot pains. His business was “ with lonely places, hills, 
and the recollection of the spirit.” Also in making verses 
when the mood took him. 

When I got to the top of the ridge there was a young 
man chopping wood outside a house, and I asked him in 
French how far it was to Moutier. He answered in 
German, and I startled him by a loud cry, such as sailors 
give when they see land, for at last I had struck the 
boundary of the languages, and was with pure foreigners 
for the first time in my life. I also asked him for coffee, 
and as he refused it I took him to be a heretic and went 
down the road making up verses against all such, and 
singing them loudly through the forest that now arched 
over me and grew deeper as I descended. 

And my first verse was— 

“ Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 

Oir/tae non conturhat me.” 

If you ask me why I put a Latin line at the end, it was 
because I had to show that it was a song connected w ith 
the Universal Fountain and with European culture, and 
with all that Heresy combats. 1 sang it to a lively hymn- 
tune that 1 had invented for the occasion. I then thought 
what a fine fellow I was, and how pleasant were my 
friends when I agreed with them. I made up this second 
verse, which I sang even more loudly than the first; and 
the forest grew deeper, sending back echoes— 

“ But Catholic men that live upon wine 
Are deep in the water, and frank, and fine; 
Wherever I travel I find it so, 

Benedienmus Domino." 

There is no doubt, however, that if one is really doing 
a catholic work, and expressing one's attitude to tbe 
world, charity, pity, and a great sense of fear should 
possess one, or, at least, appear. So I made up this third 
verse and sang it to suit— 

“ On childing women that are forlorn, 

And men that sweat in. nothing but scorn : 

That is on all that ever were born, 

Miserere Domine .” 
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Then, at everything ends in death, and as that is just 
what Heretics least like to be reminded of, I ended 
thus— 

“ To my poor self on my deathbed, 

And all my dear companions dead, 

Because of the love that I bore them, 

Dona Eis Requiem." 

I say “ I ended.” But I did not really end there, for I 
also wrote in the spirit of the rest a verse of Mea Culpa 
and Confession of Sin, but I shall not print it here. 

But our gallant author has method also. Not only does 
he illustrate his course with his own pencil, but he 
presents us with a number of real amateur maps which 
crawl like beetles through his pages. And he does not 
mind in the least breaking his narrative to talk about 
.Sussex. Thus:— 

The delightful thing in Cbarmes is its name. Of this 
name I had indeed been thinking as I went along the last 
miles of that dusty and deplorable road—that a town 
should be called “ Charms.” Not but that towns, if they 
are left to themselves and not hurried, have a way of 
settling into right names suited to the hills about them 
and recalling their own fields. I remember Sussex, and 
as I remember it I must, if only for example, set down 
my roll-call of such names, as—Fittleworth, where the 
Inn has painted panels; Amberley in the marshes; 
delicate Fernhurst, and Ditchling under its hill ; Arundel, 
that is well known to everyone ; and Climping, that no 
one knows, set on a lonely beach and lost at the vague 
end of an impassable road ; and Barlton, and Burton, and 
Duncton, and Coldwatham, that Btand under in the 
shadow and look up at the great downs ; and Petworth, 
where the spire leans sideways ; and Timberley, that the 
floods make into an island ; and No Man’s Land, where 
first there breaks on you the distant sea.. I never knew a 
Sussex man yet but, if you noted him such a list, would 
answer : “ There I was on such and such a day ; this I 
came to after such and such a run ; and that other is my 
home.” But it is not his recollection alone which moves 
him, it is sound of the names. He feels the accent of 
them, and all the men who live between Hind-head and 
the Channel know these names stand for Eden : the noise 
is enough to prove it. So it is also with the hidden 
valleys of the lie de France ; and when you say Jouy or 
ChevTeuse to a man that was born in those shadows he' 
grows dreamy—yet they are within a walk of Paris. 

And at tbe end of the journey was Rome. Wisely and 
kindly he tells us nothing about Rome as Home, or any¬ 
thing else. He did the right thing. He entered a cafe, 
called for bread, coffee, and brandy, and wrote some verses 
about his journey Part of them came out like this 

Two hundred leaguers and a half 
Walkeii 7 , went I, paced 7 , tripped I, 

Marched 7 , laid 7 , sited/ted 7 , slipped 7 , 

Pusht't 7 , panted, strung and dashed 7 ; 

Picked 7 , forded, swam anil splashed 7 , 

Strolled 7 , climbed 7 , crawled and scrambled, 

Droftped and dipped 7 , ranged ami rambled; 

Ptoililed I, hobbled 7 , trudged and tramped I, 

Ami in lonelg spinnies camped 7 , 

And in haunted pinewoods slept 7 , 

Lingered, loitered, limped and crept 7 , 

Clambered, halted, slept and leapt 7 ; 

Slowly sauntered, roundly stro/le 7 , 

.-1 nd . . . 

There we leave our gay and dusty peripatetic, grateful 
for the gusto of his healthy, wholesome book. Grateful, 
too, that in an age when everybody who thinks he has 
anything to say must needs work it into a novel with the 
fear of falling short of High Art ever before bis eyes, 
Mr. Belloc has dared to let his own adventures of body 
and soul among the masterpieces of nature, and tbe little¬ 
nesses of mar., tell themselves as if be were still at school. 
Moreover, he has been stroDg enough to forget that Travels 
utith a Donkey, or An Inland Voyage were ever written. 
He has gone back to one of the spade-workers, throwing 
about him not only the garment, but drawing to himself, 


swallowing and sporting in, the very essence of the creator 
of Gargantua. But Mr. Belloc must not say that Milan 
Cathedral “ is justly the most renowned in the world.” 


More Side Lights. 

Tommy Cornstalk. By J. H. M. Abbott. (Longmans. 

5s. net.) 

We have lost count of the books more or less connected 
with the South African War,—many superfluous, not a few 
indifferent, and only a very few of any real or permanent 
value. It is all the more pleasant, therefore, to have to 
say of Mr. Abbott’s record that it is neither indifferent nor 
superfluous ; it is, indeed, a book to be read and kept, not 
because it presents any broad view of the campaign or 
attempts to be preternaturally wise, but because one 
recognises at the back of it a sane, intelligent and virile 
personality. We can imagine a future historian of tbe 
War settling upon Mr. Abbott’s modest volume with a 
satisfaction wholly absent from bis perusal of much that 
he will find too ready to his hand. 

Mr. Abbott is naturally proud of his own people of New 
South Wales, a people of whom it is easy to gather a 
wrong impression from what Mr. Abbott calls the “ Liter¬ 
ature of the Hopeless.” But it is as soldiers that we have 
to consider them here :— 


Whatever Tommy Cornstalk may be as a fighter, he 
owes little of his capacity for war to drill and instruc¬ 
tion. He has known no riding-school, be has not studied 
the care of the horse in a little red book. It is only by a 
painful effort that he learns to roll his coat correctly over 
his wallet—in order that he may give his mount a sore 
wither. He would prefer to carry it in a fashion less 
uncomfortable for his horse. He is feeble in the salute. 
He hardly ever knows when to turn out the guard. 
His concerted movements lack precision. He resents 
exclusiveness—even in a General Officer. . . . But 

nevertheless he is a highly trained man of war. 

Highly trained by tbe necessities of bis environment, by 
the need for horsemanship, scouting, foraging, for using 
bis eyes across plains a-quiver with mirage and using his 
rifle as a part of himself, not as a part of a machine. All 
these things have come to be recognised as good things, 
but our astonishment can never cease that they were 
recognised so late. 

Mr. Abbott divides his book into sections, each dealing 
with some aspect of the field, such as ‘‘The March,” 
“The Outpost,” “The Battle,” “The Hospital,” and so 
on. The narrative is not connected, nor does it attempt 
to give the strategic disposition of affairs at any particular 
time. What it aims at, and admirably succeeds in accom¬ 
plishing, is to supply us with a series of impressions quite 
candidly recorded, whether they concern men or things. 
The narrative is alive with the tingle of vivid and 
individual observation ; every descriptive passage is felt, 
each characterisation is definite and obviously sincere. 
Take this, from “ The Battle ” :— 

The whole plain is full of horsemen now. They come 
on—quietly, ordered, slow—towards the rocks. It is the 
wonder of discipline. Nobody enjoys being shelled. 
Everyone would rather be somewhere else. It is no 
“ picnic ” to behold sudden death arriving by the hundred¬ 
weight. Hardest of all is it to walk your nervous horse, 
and to keep the intervals and “dressing” of the open 
ranks so that you do not bunch. But just because that 
cool Colonel—who is as a gentle old lady in camp—gives 
no order and makes no sign, you ride forward, a better 
man than in all your life before, because you have learned 
your lesson of blind obedience, even unto death. 


We will not quote from Mr. Abbott’s estimate of Lord 
Roberts, because it agrees with what has been said so 
many times before; let us rather take this concerning the 
army which was under bis command :— 


If you do not judge a man by the fit of his clothes, or 
whether he eat appallingly with his knife, or make weird 
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noises as he absorbs soup, you will look to his larger 
actions when you wish to classify him as either “ gentle¬ 
man ” or “ blackguard.” ’ And, regarding the whole mass 
of the soldiery of the Empire, both regular and volunteer, 
who fought in South Af riot, one may say unhesitatingly that 
they certainly did not behave as “ blackguards.” We may 
have used bad language, we may have done a little looting 
or used “ moral ’suasion ” when we starved, but never 
once did the writer, in all the marching between 
Paardeberg and Nitral’s Nek, see, or hear of, one case 
of a woman, black or white, being maltreated or mis¬ 
handled in any way. And it was not for lack of oppor¬ 
tunity. It was not, perhaps, because there were not men 
amongst us who would stick at nothing in the satisfaction 
of their more brutal inclinations. But it was because of 
this—that an Englishman is an Englishman, a Canadian 
a Canadian, an Australian an Australian, a White Man 
a White Man all the world over, and that, wherever the 
leader of any array sets his face sternly against brutality 
or inhumanity, then there will be little or none of either. 

To “ The Hospital ” Mr. Abbott devotes a couple of 
chapters of his book, chapters as interesting as the rest, 
though a little lacking, we think, in the candour which 
constitutes a, chief charm of the others. He says :— 

There are stories of as great a heroism amongst the men 
and women who wrestled with the fierce pestilence of 
Bloemfontein, Kroonstad and Pretoria, and who laid 
down their worn-out lives in the disgusting atmosphere 
of lazarette surroundings, as there are of those who died 
in open veldt from bullet and shell. There are stories, 
too, of as great wickedness, as bad and evil affairs as one 
may ever shudder to hear. . . . There is much that, 

for the credit of all concerned, should know the light, and 
very much that, for utter shame of telling, should never 
in all the after time be spoken. 

Now we object to accusation by eloquent innuendo; 
either the shameful should be frankly dealt with or no 
reference lx; made to it at all. In other respects we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Abbott’s strictures, nor do 
they amount to very much ; any system, under exceptional 
pressure, is liable to occasional breakdowns, and we 
suppose no one now disputes that our hospital arrange¬ 
ments were not always adequate. In one point we entirely 
agree with Mr. Abbott: the hospital orderly is all wrong. 

There are some good stories in the book. Perhaps we 
like best that of the Cornstalk who told, with tremendous 
effect, to an enthusiastic audience, the tale of French’s 
dash on Kimberley :— 

As though we saw it all, we rode with him into the 
shell-battered Diamond City. . . . He took us to the 

scarred trenches, the littered Boer redoubts and gun 
emplacements. . . . And when he stopped, and went 

away to get tea, a man of his own corps, who had gaped 
with us, unscon, from the corner of the marquee, could 
only gasp bitterly, “ Wonderful, wonderful! Oh, dam 
wonderful ! Yes, it’s the wonderfullest yarn I’ve ever 
heard. Why ... we went to Kimberley in Febroory, 
an' he didn't bare Sydney until April ! " . . . None the 

less it was the finest story ever told. . . . 

But Mr. Abbott’s volume should lie read as a whole by 
everyone whose interest in the South African War is 
deeper than may be satisfied by annotated head-lines. It 
is, in its way, a model book, full of grit and appreciation, 
with a just sense of the issues involved, and a very happv 
knack of narrative. 


Romanticism. 

A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Henry A. Beers. (Kegan Paul. 9s. net.) 

This volume is to be taken as a sequel to the History of 
English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century , pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Beers some three years back, and the author 
is at pains to defend the ((inception of romanticism as 
being essentially the revival of interest in the medheval 
past, which some of the critics of his earlier book called in 


question. The point of the criticism, however, was that 
it was difficult in practice to treat the romantic tendency 
so defined, apart from other elements, such as the revival 
of the lyric impulse or the return to nature, which actually 
existed in the closest relations to it during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and combined with it in con¬ 
stituting the general poetic Aufklarung of that period. 
And the present sequel seems to us largely to confirm 
the justice of the exception taken to Mr. Beers' definition 
and treatment of his subject, for he is constantly passing 
to and fro between the narrower sense which he professedly 
attaches to the term romanticism, and the wider one which 
it more commonly bears. However, the various threads of 
poetic impulse in the established poetry of the nineteenth 
century can stand disentangling and separate treatment, in 
a way in which the first beginnings of them in Gray and 
Collins and Cowper hardly could, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Beers for an erudite and distinctly interesting account 
of the various workings of the media?valising tendency 
during the last hundred years. He does not, perhaps, 
take the reader very far into the more intimate secrets of 
poetics, but he is a thorough master of the literature of his 
subject, and has been enabled to write in considerable 
detail a chapter of literary history which is at least enter¬ 
taining. There are occasional slips, such as “ J. B. Yeats ” 
for the name of a distinguished living poet, and “ Aglivaine 
et Salysette ” as the title of one of M. Maeterlinck’s plays ; 
but that is perhaps unavoidable where such a mass of detail 
has to be dealt with. On the other hand there are many 
critical felicities, of which the following differentiation 
between the romanticism of Scott and the romanticism of 
Keats may serve as an example 

Keats is the poet of romantic emotion, as Scott of 
romantic action. Professor Gates says that Keats' heroes 
never dn anything. It puzzles the reader of *■ The Eve of 
Sr. Agnes ” to know just why Porphyro sets out the feast of 
cakes on the little table by Madeline’s bedside, unless it be 
to give the poet an opportunity for his luscious description 
of ‘tthe lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon,” and other 
like delicacies. In the early fragment “ Calidore,” the 
hero—who gets his name from Spenser—does nothing in 
some hundred and fifty lines but assist two ladies to dis¬ 
mount from their palfreys. To revert, as befo e, to 
Ariosto’s programme, it was not the arme and atulaci 
impress which Keats sang, but the donut, the amori, and 
the cortesie. Feudal war array was no concern of his, but 
the “ argent revelry ” of masque and dance, and the 
“ silver-snarling trumpets ” in the musicians’ gallery. He 
was the poet of the lute and the nightingale, rather than 
of the shock of spear in tourney and crusade. His 
“ Specimen of an Induction to a Poem ” begins— 

“ Lo ! I must tell a tale of chivalry.” 

But he never tells it. The piece evaporates in visions of 
pure loveliness; “ large white plumes,” sweet ladies on 
the worn tops of old battlements ; light-footed damse's 
standing in sixes and sevens about the hall in courtly talk. 
Meanwhile the lance is resting against the wall. 


Mr. Beers devotes a chapter to romanticism in Germany, 
with Tieck and Novalis and Fouque, and another to 
romanticism in France, with Chateaubriand and Victor 
Hugo, and the gilet rouge of Thcophile Gautier. But 
English romanticism is his main theme. Scott is dealt 
with at length and with much appreciation. The romantic 
elements in the work of Coleridge, and in a less degree 
Byron, and ina still less degree Wordsworth, areappraised ; 
and a chapter is devoted to the new elements brought in 
by Leigh Hunt and Keats from the study of Italian 
writers. Thence I lie talc carries us on to Tennyson and 
the I’rc-lhiphaelites, and to those fearful and wonderful 
epigoni of I Ye-Raphaeliiisin, of whom Mr. (Beers singles 
out. O Shuughncssy and Mr. Thcophile Marzials as the 
types. 


Here we find again the orchard closes, the pleached 
plcasaiiccK. and all those queer picture paradises, peopled 
with tall lilied maidens, angels with peacock wings and thin 
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gold hoops above their heads, and court minstrels t' ram¬ 
ming lutes, rebecks, and mandolins. 

“ I dreamed I was a virginal— 

The gilt one of Saint Cecily’s.” 

. . . In a Pre-Raphaelite heaven tbe maidens sit in 

the blessed mother’s chamber and spin garments for the 
souls in Limbo, or press sweet wine for the sacrament, or 
illuminate missals with quaint fantasies. Mr. Stedman 
quotesa few lines which he says have the air of parody :— 

“ They chase them each, below, above— 

Half maddened by their minstrelsy— 

Thro’ g irths of crimson gladioles : 

And, shimmering soft like damoisols, 

The angels swarm in glimmering shoals, 

And pin them to their aureoles. 

And mimick back their ritournels.’ 

IViubtless this is meditevalism gone distraught. In the 
same way, French romanticism, according to Mr. Beers, 
culminated in the astonishing figure ol Celestiu Nanteuil, 
the water-colour painter, who walked the streets with 
“ the air of one of those tall angels carrying a censor or 
playing on the xamhuequc, who inhabit the gable ends of 
cathedrals,” witli a figure resembling one of “tbe spind¬ 
ling' columns of the church naves of the fifteenth century,” 
hair like the golden rays of an aureole, and eyes blue as 
“ the azure of the frescoes of Fiesole.” 

An incidental defect of Mr. Beers’ definition of roman¬ 
ticism as the revival of interest in medievalism is that many 
poets have dealt in a strictly romantic ■ manner with 
subjects outside the medieval period. Comparatively few 
of Scott’s novels, for instance, are medieval in theme, 
unless the notion of the Middle Ages can be extended to 
cover the whole of the sixteenth century. Keats ap¬ 
proached romantically the material of classical mythology 
itself, and in our own day we have seen a tendency, of 
which Mr. Austin Dobson is the prophet, to draw into the 
region of romance even that eighteenth century, as part of 
the revolt against wltffse canons and ideals romanticism 
first made its appearance in literature. 

The oscillation of tbe pendulum has brought us back 
again for a moment to the age i f gayety. and to that 1 ery 
Queen Anne spirit against which the serious and senti¬ 
mental Th nison began the revolt. There is not only at 
present a renewed appreci timi of what was admirable in 
the verse of Pope and ihe prose of Sam ft, but we discover 
a quaint attractiveness in the artifi-iality of Augustan 
manners, dres-, and rpeech. Lace and b oeade. powder 
and patch, Dutch gardens, Reynolds' por raits, Watteau 
frescoes. Dresden china, the sedan chair, the spinet, the 
hoop-skirts, tbe talon roiii/e — all th' se have receded so far 
into the perspective as to acquire picturesqueness. To 
Scott's generation they seemed eminently modern and 
prosaic, while buff jerkins and coats of mail were pueti 
cully remote. But so the whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges, and the old-fas ioned, as distinguished from the 
antique, begins to have a romanticness of its own. 

If Mr. Beers will consult the essays of Mr. MaxBeerbohm 
or the pictures of Mr. Orpen, lie will find that it is 
rapidly becoming possible to be romantic, at least in play, 
even with such relatively recent periods as the Regency or 
tbe early Victorian epoch. * 

Peter the Little. 

Peter III., Emperor of Ifuxxia: the Stori / of a Crixitt anil 
a Crime. By R. Nisliet Bain. (Constable. HIs. (id. net.) 
Tilts is a not unsuccessful attempt to construct an impar¬ 
tial biography of one of those little men whom, as if to 
mock at the universal prejudice in favour of hereditary 
privilege, Fate is from time to time ironically pleased to 
pitchfork into great places. This Cerman grandson of the 
maker of modern Russia is, to most of us, no more than 
an incident in the life of tin* greatest of empresses. The 
fate of Catherine's Daruley is just so far of interest as the 
circumstances of his violent end may seem to point to a 


greater or less degree of unscrupulous daring on the part 
of the extraordinary mate who detested and suppressed 
him. And, to suit the respective prejudices of Catherine’s 
friends and enemies, the poor thing’s little character, by 
lampooners on the one hand and on the other by apolo¬ 
gists, has been mauled out of all consistency. Mr. Nisbet 
Bain, in undertaking to set up again on his wall this 
luckless Humpty Dumpty, has performed an act of mere 
justice which may at least be a consolation to one thin 
Shade. 

The fact is, that Peter was neither a brutal, vicious, 
irresponsible despot, as Catherine’s friends would have 
him, nor, as her enemies picture him. exaggerating what 
in him was amiable and extenuating liis absurdities, the 
interesting victim of an ambitious consort and an ungrateful 
people. The accident of descent caused to be summoned 
from bis father’s Holstein to the empire of an alien and 
superstitious people, a mere toy-cupboard prince, and to 
lx> the spouse of a brilliant and daring woman, a babbling 
child, the degenerate sprig of a noble stock. (The stock 
renewed its vitality in his putative offspring—Catherine 
best knew liow. Within twelve months, tbe regnant aunt 
Elizabeth decreed, after some years of fruitless marriage, 
let there be an heir; and an heir presently appeared—-none 
more astonished than Peter.) This Emperor of All the 
Russias was Prussian in every nerve. To the most 
conservative of peoples he brought nothing but dislike of 
Muscovite tradition ; to the most religious, contempt for their 
ancestral worship. The national army must be remodelled 
after the fashion favoured by Frederick II. (“the King, 
my master,” in a not unamiable spirit of boyish hero- 
worship he delighted to name him); he ruined himself with 
his Oriental clergy by demanding that they should destroy 
the icons, shave their beards, and for their traditional 
garb substitute tbe coats proper to the Lutheran pastorate. 
The Great Peter was a drinker and a debauchee, but bis 
vices were the natural outcome of savage exuberance; 
Peter tbe Little mimicked the excesses of royalty as he 
played at the game of army and church reform. His orgies 
were mere make-believe, which ended in mild horseplay ; 
his mistresses were mistresses only in title ; and for the 
polished sarcasms of Frederick the Freethinker, he could 
find no more subtle equivalent than puerile irreverence 
that expressed itself in loud laughter during tbe celebra¬ 
tion of the divine mysteries and a lolled-out tongue. That 
he was never perfectly sane is evident. While, like many 
half-witted persons, he possessed the faculty of memory 
in an. abnormal measure, he was incapable of a sustained 
line of reasoning. He could acquire the colloquial 
use of languages, but was incapable of the discipline of 
Latin, which he held in abhorrence. On the other hand 
be possessed an ear for music, and stayed his tiresome 
chatter for hours at a stretch while he played “pretty 
well and dexterously ” upon the violin. He could seldom 
sleep more than three hours out of the twenty-four, and 
his brain, vexed beyond all possibility of self-control, fizzed 
lip its contents of folly and statecraft to the scandal and 
bewilderment of all the representatives of Europe. The 
shock of his accession did for a time sober him. An 
improved system of police stands to his credit; a reduction 
of the oppressive salt-tax also; and the fleet, which during 
tbe reign of Elizabeth had become decrepit, was restored 
to a war footing. On the other hand, bis reversal of 
Russia’s traditional foreign policy involved the Empire in 
complications springing from the hereditary grievances of 
the Grand Duke of Holstein against Denmark much as 
Great Britain under the Georges suffered for the interests 
uf the Elector of Hanover. It was on the eve of his joining 
the expedition against Denmark that the end came. 

I 11 spite of warnings, the first overt acts of a conspiracy 
which mmiliercd its adherents by the thousand took him 
completely by surprise. The drill-master’s little heart 
failed him at the first breath ; he even wrote humbly to 
Catherine, asking of her a share in the sovereignty to 
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which the will of the Praetorians had raised her. Her 
contemptuous silence drew from him an unconditional 
abdication, followed presently by a prayer for his’fiddle, 
his negro, his dog, and the society of his plain friend, 
Elizabeth Verontsova. This last alone his virtuous lady, 
“ for fear of scandal,” thought -proper to refuse. 

As to the question how the Emperor came by his death 
there is no longer room for doubt. Three days after 
Catherine’s death, in her private cabinet, where it had lain 
for 34 years, was found bv Theodor Rostopchin a letter, in 
which he recognised the script of Alexius Orlov, the brother 
of Catherine’s paramour, and one of the conspirators. 
Before delivering it to Paul, the Emperor, who destroyed 
it, Rostopchin committed the indiscretion of making a 
copy. Here is an extract from its frantic pages:— 

I am ready to go to death, but I myself know not how 
this mischief hannened We are ruined if thou have not 
mercy. Matyu«hka—be is no more. But nobody thinks 
it; and what were we thinking of to raise our hands against 
our Gosudat? But. Gosudaruina, the mischief is done. 
He struggled hehind the table with Prince Theodor 
[Barvatinsky], but we succeeded in separating th“m. and 
he is no more. I mvself don’t remember what we did, hut 
the whole lot of us are guilty and worthy of punishment. 
Have mercy on me, if only for my brother [Gregory]'s 
sake. I make my confession to thee,.and it is no good 
investigating. Forgive us, or order an end to be made of 
us quickly. The world is unmerciful: we have angered 
thee, and lost our souls for ever. 

Thus Catherine is exonerated at least of previous complicity 
in the murder, and it may have been to this consciousness 
of innocence of the crime by which her position (if the 
cause of death could be concealed) was strengthened that 
the assassins, in some measure, owed their immunity. No 
one cared to press inconvenient questions, and Catherine’s 
harrowing tale of a bloody flux was received with acquies¬ 
cence by the people of Russia, and by the European 
Courts with polite commiseration. A king, when he is 
fairly dead, matters so little. 

The various contemporary accounts of the crime are set 
forth at length by way of appendix to Mr. Bain’s admirably 
schemed and finished monograph. 


Other New Books. 

Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. (Nutt. 

6s. net.) 

Mr. Brownell's essays deal with Thackeray, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and George Meredith. He 
may be described as a thoughtful, cultivated, discerning, 
and discriminative critic, with limitations of understanding 
and sympathy. He is fond, for instance, of employing the 
apparatus of philosophic terminology. Yet his terminology, 
in" such matters, is apt to be confused and confusing— 
words are employed without the slightest definition to 
establish the sense in which the author receives them, as 
though their meaning were common property ; and this in 
cases where the terms are susceptible of very differing 
significance, and the sense of the passage depends upon 
his own acceptance of them. There is one such passage, 
where “reason ” and “ understanding”are opposed, with 
an apparent ascription of superiority to the former; 
regardless of the fact that “ understanding ” has a most 
variable significance, according to the philosophic school of 
the writer; being by some identified with “ intellect,” 
and intellect regarded as the supreme faculty of the mind. 
All this would be immaterial, were it not made an integral 
feature in his mode of literary criticism. If criticism is to 
be philosophic, at least let the critic indicate the sense of 
the philosophic terminology he uses. For, unfortunately, 
every modern philosophy has its own terminology. 


ThiR confusion of expression Is the index to a similar 
mental inexplicitness, and is associated with a limitation 
of sympathetic understanding of which Mr. Brownell is 
evidently as unconscious as of his philosophic lapses. 
Thus the essay on Ruskin is so startlingly unreceptive and 
unapprehending as to be a mere stumbling-block in the 
way of those who desire to arrive at Ruskin, an offence to 
those who have already arrived. His lack of sympathy 
reaches even to the style, which the most unsympathetic 
critic of the great Victorian has usually acknowledged— 
however grudgingly—to be the style of a master. On the 
other hand, such an essav as that at George Eliot is. on 
the whole, admirable and penetrating, seizing the secret 
alike of her weakness and strength ; though here also there 
are obiter dicta, things separable from the essence of the 
literary judgment, which provoke exception and demur. 
Tts main purport is to insist on the fact that George Eliot 
conceived her characters, and indeed her whole work, 
mentally and psychologically rather than temperamentally ; 
that she did not exteriorise them. Yet, in ascribing to 
her this overpowering mentality, he credits her with the 
faculty of taste, though in an intellectual, not an aesthetic 
way. But surely taste is essentially an aesthetic faculty. 
His application of the term seems personal and peculiar— 
as a faculty of discriminating “ the worth while ” from the 
commonplace. This is indeed an intellectual office; and 
for that very reason not usually considered an operation 
of the faculty which in literature we call taste. A writer 
mav have the loftiest dislike of the obvious, yet be 
undoubtedly weak in taste—as all but Mr. Brownell 
have understood it. This illustrates some of the per¬ 
versities or mental confusions which mar even so accom¬ 
plished an essay as that on George Eliot. It is a book 
able and stimulative of thought; but in its gift of 
appreciation unequal. 

The Book of the Rose. By Rew, A. Foster-Melliar. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

We give a cordial welcome to this second edition of Mr. 
Foster-Melliar’s book. It is, in many ways, a model of 
what such a book should be—clear, practical, thoroughly 
well-informed, and full of the small matters of observation 
which make for interest as well as enlightenment. There 
is humanity in the volume as well as roses—a certain 
kindliness of attitude and outlook which should^ always 
accompany anv writing concerning flowers. Not that 
Mr. Foster-Melliar is sentimental—we should like the book 
less if he were ; he is merely a man who understands his 
subject, talking pleasantly and with the utmost friendliness 
to those who share his affection for the rose. And we get 
glimpses of other interests too :— 

Bean stalks, or hollow lengths of last year’s cow-parsley 
stems, laid on the ground or among the plants, are good 
traps for earwigs: they may be blown out the next 
morning into boiling water, but chickens will soon learn 
to pick them up very quickly and be the better for them ; 
I always blow the contents of my stalks into my garden 
pool, and my pet trout take care that none escape. 

On the subject of “ Pests,” Mr. Foster-Melliar is wise and 
careful, and the voung rosarian will save himself much 
humiliation and disappointment if he takes that section of 
the book to heart. 

The chapter dealing with the “Manners and Customs” 
of roses has been re-written, and some interesting notes 
added as to the behaviour of certain varieties in other 
countries. In other respects the book appears to have 
been brought, as far as possible, up to date, though it is 
obvious that no sort of finality of method and treatment 
can be stated of a culture which still leaves open many 
delightful possibilities. And it cannot too often be repeated 
that no flower responds more generously to its lovers than 
the rose. - But the love must be tempered with wisdom, 
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The fifotor ]I Car: Its Nature, Use and Management. By 
f^Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. (Wame. 2s. 6d.) 

This little elementary handbook resolves itself into a pleasant 
causerie on motoring, and is likely to interest other than 
technical readers by reason of the author’s personality. 
Such a text-book certainly seems to lend additional force 
to Sir Henry Thompson’s recently published advice on the 
subject of longevity; it is not often that a man who can 
remember “ a regular service of (steam) omnibuses between 
the City and Paddington in 1834 ” is sufficiently energetic 
to retire for a couple of months into the country for the 
purpose of becoming a motorist. 

Sir Henry’s remarks about the possible relationship 
between drivers of motor cars and drivers of horses, most 
of which appeared in letters to the Times , are eminently 
sensible; after all, once it is clearly realised that the 
motor car has come to stay, common sense should do the 
rest. It must be said, however, that at present the motor- 
driver frequently shows an astonishing absence of the 
elements of reasonableness. The author’s technical know¬ 
ledge appears to be confined to his own car, and is 
therefore not of very general value, nor do we find the 
tables of routes, which occupy a quarter of the volume, 
sufficiently detailed to serve as more than mere suggestions 
for proposed trips. On the other hand, the pleasures of 
motor-riding are described with vigorous enthusiasm, and 
there is much bv-the-way matter in the little volume 
which indicates a shrewd eye and sound judgment. Tt 
will be well for the younger generation to study the simple 
practicability of this octogenarian enthusiast. 

Lord Kelvin. ByJohnMunro. (Prane. Bijou Biographies, 

Is.) 

It is bad shilling biography to devote one hundred pages 
to Lord Kelvin as philosopher, as professor and as inventor, 
and only twenty to the man. For it is as the man that the 
readers of shilling biographies want to know him, and 
not as the inventor of the galvanometer, electrometer, and 
voltmeter. This division of a man up into chapters may be 
called the surgical method of writing biography, but it is 
not the best way of fastening facts on the memory, or of 
giving a vivid picture of the man as a whole. It may not 
be generally known that Lord Kelvin won the Colquhoun 
sculls while at Cambridge, and that he was knighted for his 
work in connection with the laying of the first Atlantic cable. 
As an university lecturer he seems to have been rather 
difficult and somewhat over the heads of most of his 
students. But Lord Kelvin never can be popular, perhaps 
because he has propounded no startling theory suitable 
for popular discussion. His power is not for pigmies. 
Those who understand the subtleties of “ mho,” have 
raised him to the peerage, and Mr. Hunro says that even 
a duke would find it natural to serve him ! 


else observes her possession of “white wings.” This is 
very trying to Vera, who, however, by educating her step¬ 
brothers and sisters at her own expense and by dis¬ 
couraging the captain’s love which she would fain have 
reciprocated, deserves both the “ whisper ” and the 

a _: __„ n 

wings. 

, There is reference in the story to a novel like “ a forest 
of Christmas trees.” Here the forest terminates in cypress, 
but the artificiality is present none the less. Coincidence 
dogs poor Vera in a manner more strange than exemplary, 
and there is reason to suspect that Graham Travers 
despaired of rendering her acceptable to devout Britons 
without bringing her faithless Scotch lover to her side at the 
end to exclaim—with all the fervour of poetic inaccuracy— 
“ my wife, my wife!" A little vulgar that despite its 
pathos; but the story is really rich in human-interest and 
well repays perusal. Children are especially vital in its 
precincts, while, as regards philosophical contents, a 
happy mean is struck between Omar Khayyam and Adelaide 
Proctor. 


The Rescue. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Murray. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

There is always a certain amount of interest attached to 
the treatment of an unusual theme, provided that the 
theme be not too abnormal, or the treatment inartistic. 
In The Rescue we have an unusual situation, that of a 
young man who has never been seriously in love, and who 
becomes infatuated for the first time by a face in a photo- 
graphalbum. All the descriptions are arresting. It is when 
the author has to grapple with the graver side of her task, 
with the somewhat unnatural problem she has set herself to 
solve in the love of a man for a woman who is fifteen years 
his senior, that she seems to us to fail. There is much to 
interest in the story when the action of it is transferred to 
Paris, much that is cleverly conceived in the relations of 
Madame Vicaud (the original of the photograph) and her 
daughter, and in Eustace Damier’s attitude towards both; 
while the whole situation is treated with a delicacy that 
alone could make it pleasant to read about. But we 
cannot help feeling that there is no real life-blood in the 
young man who is absorbed in a faded woman of a past 
generation ; that she, in spite of her tragic history and 
her unusual personality, succeeds in being something of a 
bore; while her daughter, in spite of her common ideals 
and the vulgarity of her sentiments, deserves more of our 
sympathy than either of the other two. The book is 
clever; it has charm, and, as we have hinted already, the 
descriptions in it of rooms, people, and attitudes of mind 
are all thoroughly well done. But it lacks virility, and it 
lacks depth of feeling; and without these it would be 
impossible for any writer to create interest in the love- 
story of Eustace Damier for a woman who might have 
been to school with his mother. 


Fiction. 

The Way of Escape. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.). (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The creator of “Mona Maclean” might be trusted to 
invent another charming heroine, and our idle fancy asked 
for nothing better than to escape, in her company. Fancy 
was a little imprudent, since The Way of Escape offers 
no satisfaction at all to a mind untuned to the highest 
ideals. But Vera Carruthers is elusive, winning, and 
withal heroic. In her we have again the problem of the 
pure woman who has yielded herself to one who is 
unworthy of her. Her heart mends, but her passion for 
truth keeps her for ever hovering on the brink of a history 
which our author is too lady-like wholly to divulge. A 
captain sees her “ straight and transparent as sunlight,” 
and says “Vera” in “a reverent whisper.” Someone 


The Handsome Quaker, and Other Stories. By Katharine 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). (Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 

“Charm” is the word that most naturally occurs to us 
after reading these short stories of Irish life. Some of 
them are humorous, and some pathetic; but they are all 
charming, with that Celtic grace of manner that is at 
once so effortless and so finished. Perhaps Mrs. Hinkson 
is least successful, or at all events least characteristic, in 
her purely romantic tales. The first and last in the book, 
for instance—the “Handsome Quaker” and the “Castle 
of Dromon ”—though pretty enough in their way, might 
have been written by any one with a love of romance and 
the pen of a story-teller. But the real Irish sketches have 
a special quality about them that breathes an atmosphere 
quite distinct from that of mere local colour. Best among 
the humorous tales is “ The Politician,” in which one 
Bartle Brady, having taken to politics as the mere Anglo- 
Saxon takes to drink, lets his home go to rack and ruip, 
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until by a clever device he is cured of his infatuation and 
returns, a chastened man, to his wife. 

Two or three of the stories in this little collection are 
something more than humorous, however. There is real 
pathos in “The Widower,” “The Cry of the Child.” 
“The Three Sons.” “The Wardrobe”; while there is 
tragedy, too. in “A Childless Woman.” In some respects, 
this last is the finest thing in the book. It is very slight, 
but tells in a few words of a sick room, a dying man. a 
stern old mother, and outside, in the yard, an unloved, 
childless wife. The lawyer sits making the sick man’s 
will, the unjust will that is to rob the wife of every penny 
—because she has borne him'no children. That is her 
only crime, for she has given her youth and strength and 
beauty ungrudgingly. It would be an uncompromisingly 
grim picture Were it not for the beautiful touch put to it in 
the final paragraph :— 

She was resting herself an instant by the door of the 
cattle-shed, and her eyes looked up to the window of 
the sick-room from which she was excluded. Mr. 
Dempsey had good sight. He saw the rough, weather¬ 
beaten, plain face suddenly contorted. A fold of the 
dripping, unclean skirt was raised to wipe away a tear. 


The Great Push Experiment. By Ambrose Pratt. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

A meiodramatic story witli a wicked untie, murders, 
suicides, villains, and midnight meetings in disused drains. 
The one thing wanting is a genuine hall-marked heroine. 
“ The Push ” is a gang of blood-shedding hooligans who 
decide to send one of their number to Sydney University 
and thence to Parliament. They vote funds for the pur¬ 
pose, and visit their unfortunate “ experiment ” at odd 
hours of the night to see what progress lie is making. On 
one of these visits, the better to secure his loyalty they 
foist upon him, in mock marriage, Judith, one of themselves. 
But Lucas Howe, who is threatened with intelligence in 
most things, is a babe in matters of love. lie does not 
understand the wanton’s kisses, in fact he swoons. In his 
defence, it may be urged that a kiss from this same girl 
was attended with a similar disastrous effect on a strong 
man only a few pages earlier. However, the hero saves 
his virtue, to which he is quite entitled in the circum¬ 
stances, ami frolics in the eyes of a Sydney heiress. 
Already doubtful of the success of their “experiment,” 
and anxious to secure guarantees of his future good con¬ 
duct, the Push detach a few nails from the finger tips of 
Rowe. In the ordinary way this would have been enough ; 
but the end is not yet. The love of the maid is passing 
strong, almost overpowering in a girl of eighteen, and she 
meets him at midnight, and the two indulge in what may 
harmlessly lie called the Philosophy of the Unwholesome. 
The story is well told. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fict ion are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

On the Oi.n Trail. By Bret Haute. 

Nine stories, and the bunch is aptly named. California, 
stage coaches and pistols, gold-mining and love-making. 
Jack Hamlin comes to life again; so docs Captain Star- 
bottle; ami they do just as they did in the old days. 
(Pearson, (is.) 

Woopsipe Farm. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

The story begins and ends at Woodside Farm, which is 
not far from llaslemere, but “ some miles from anywhere 
with which the reader may try to identify it.” Margaret 
Vincent, daughter of a clergyman who has turned agnostic 
and married his landlady, is the heroine, a girl who 


“ wants to know things.” She learns many things in 
London and elsewhere before she knows that not Lena but 
she herself is Tom’s affinity. There is also a pious ste]>- 
sister, Hannah, and “ What would Hannah say?” is always 
an important question. (Duckworth & Co. (is.) 

The One Before. By Barry Pain. 

Deals with the conversion of a “ ridiculous little squirt ” 
—Ernest Saunders Barley, by his wife Mary, into a decent 
person. The magic ring helps, for it invests the wearer 
with the character of its previous possessor. Lots of 
people want to get the ring, and two maid-servants act as 
chorus. Pictures by Tom Browne. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 

Patricia of the Hills. By C. K. Burrow. 

“ ‘Dick, you don’t love Patricia in the right way yet,’ 
said my mother, solemnly.” Nevertheless, while Patricia 
sang in the drawing-room fshe sings through the story) 
Dick was rescuing the bailiffs from under the pump. 
When we add that Father Shannon with big feet and 
anecdotes looms large, you will know this is a tale of 
Ireland. But of course Patricia comes to London, and 
Dick comes on a hint that she wants his advice. “ Women 
never ask for advice till they’ve made up their minds,” said 
his mother. An amusing story. (Laurence A Bullen. Os.) 

Brownie’s Plot. By Thomas Cowi. 

Did Clements forge the cheque or did he win that two 
hundred at the Derby? It will puzzle you to know. Of 
course “Brownie”- otherwise Margaret Northcott—believed 
in Clements. Her plot had something to do with the fifth 
of November, but there was no gunpowder in it, and it 
was quite successful. This looks an interesting little 
storm in the tea-cup of a provincial town. Mr. Cobb 
directs these storms well. (Ward, Lock A Co. Cs.) 

Journeyman Love. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 

The doings of an Englishman in Paris in the days when 
Prince Louis Napoleon was rising to power. We have 
conversations witli celebrities, including M. Chopin. The 
»hero has “ old rich western blood ” in his veins. But 
“hurriedly and guiltily he reviewed the series of little 
rebellions which had led to a great revolt, localised in 
an English parlour, brown and white and crimson.” 
(Hutchinson, (is.) 

Philip Lonustrkth. By Marie van Vorst. 

Philip, already a distinguished man, entered the 
Throckmorton drawing-room, and though he was a 
stranger, Miss T. thought him “ the one human being 
she had really ever known.” And at last she says, 
“ Philip—your love—I claim it.” But there are nearly 
400 pages between, to say nothing of other people, and 
social science. An American story, and full of italics. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

The CiriLHERimiiwiE Mystery. By Guy Boothry. 

Blackmail. “ lie may travel where he pleases, but lie 
won’t get away from me,” said the Stranger. 'Phis in 
Australia. Ghosts, too. “Up in the gallery was the 
Ghost, leaning on the rail.” This at Childerbridge Manor, 
which dates from “ Good Queen Bess.” Secret passage, 
too, between the Manor House and the Dower House. 
Mystery, sudden death, happy ending on the note of 
“ husband mine.” (F. \ . White A Co. (is.) 

The Tale of the Serpent. By Sundowner. 

All about snakes in Australia, facts, reflections and a 
story embedded here and there. Sundowner rather likes 
snakes, and of bis book lie says, “if by writing it I may, 
in ever so slight a degree, bring the public mind round 
towards a more kindly view of snakes, I feel that I shall 
nut have laboured in vain.” (Cbatto A Wiudus. 3s. 6d.) 
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Popularity. 

Tn.vr the editor of the Yellow Book, which died of acute 
preciosity, should achieve a circulation almost rivalling 
that of his brother-novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, and of his 
sister-novelist, Miss Marie Corelli, is a phenomenon at 
once piquant and remarkable, especially having regard to 
the fact that Mr. Harland was never more characteristically 
himself than when he performed this feat. His tales, chiefly 
Latin in scene, and always Latin in their gay yet austere 
charm, were a regular feature of the Yellow Book. One 
looked for them ; they had idiosyncrasy and Style ; in form 
they were impeccable. One remembered them, tf>o; who 
does not remember Tirala-Tirala, and the sinister Mr. Oddo 
Yoddo ? In due course they were published in volumes, 
and those few in England who could distinguish a short 
story from a slice of ham and mustard put Grey Rones and 
Comedies and Errors on a shelf, by the side of de 
Maupassant, Meriniee, and Giovanni Verga. But these 
lxtoks constituted no menace to the supremacy of 'The 
Manxman and Barabbas; they were never by chance 
among Smith’s selected and displayed Six at the Ixxtkstalls 
of great terminus platforms. They flourished languidly 
on the admiration of the chosen and the exclusive. Then 
Mr. Harland had the wit to write The Cardinal’s Snuff-box. 
It was as like his stories as a large chocolate-cream is like 
a small chocolate-cream. It had the Lability, the grace, 
the form, the style, the subtlety, the modernised Watteau- 
ism, and the Romanesque humour of the stories. Not 
many experienced prophets would have predicted for it a 
popularity exceeding, or differing from, that of Grey Roses. 
Nevertheless not far short of a hundred thousand copies of 
it have been sold, and Mr. Harland is as admired in 
America as in England. Also, Grey Roses and Comedies 
and Ei-rors have each arrived at a third edition under the 
impetus of this vogue, and for quite a long time the 
successor to The Cardinal’s Snuff-box has been anticipated 
with eagerness. At length, leisurely, it conies, this 
successor ; its name is The Lady Paramount ( Lane), a good 
name, and one opens the Ixiok curious to see whether 
Mr. Harland has contrived to repeat an artistic triumph. 
He has not —and really it would have been too much to 
expect him to do so. The man who has worked a miracle 
must not be asked to make a vocation of miracles. If he 
contrives to lie miraculous once in three or four years, 
that ought to serve. In the meantime, while waiting for 
the next veritable snuff-box, one may learn from The I^idy 
Paramount something of the secret of Mr. Holland's talent 
and its limitations. It is often the failure which explains 
the success. 

Like The Cardinal’s Snuff-box, this new novel begins in 
Italy; only much more so. Wc are shown an enchanted 
Adriatic isle, Sampaolo, once a separate sovereignly, of 
which the titular countess is a certain unsurpassably 
beautiful Susanna, Italian with English blood in her blue 
veins. O 11 both the isle and its mistress Mr. Harland 
lavishes all lovely attributes with a hand perhaps too 
prodigal. Tt is not seemly, and it is scarcely fair, to premise 
such inordinate charm; it savours of ostentation and 


oversteps the modesty of nature ; it has an air of begging 
the question. Here is a glimpse of the magical place :— 
“ And there, Halting on the water as it seems, there is a 
palace like a palace in Fairyland, a palace of white marble, 
all stately colonnades and terraces, yet looking, somehow, 
as light as if it were built of the sea’s foam. ... ft 
seems to float on the water, but it really o cupies a tiny 
mite of an islet, called Isola Nobile; and connected with 
Isola Nobile by marble bridges are two other tiny islets, 
laid out in gardens, Isola Fratello and Isola Sorella. The 
Counts of Sampaolo are one of the most ancient and 
illustrious families in Europe ...” Did Mr. Harland 
wish to emulate the notorious Como edifice in The Lady of 
Lyons? And then the incomparable Susanna, absolutely 
mature at twenty-two:—“ .... Tall and rather sump¬ 
tuously developed figure . . . humour and vivacity . . . 
character and decision . . . glow deep in her eyes . . . 
unequivocal Southorn richness of her colouring : the warm 
white and covert rose of her skin, the dense black of her 
undulating abundant hair, the sudden sanguine red of her 
lips . . . the strength, the poise, the assurance . . . dis¬ 
tinguished and worth while .... alive, alert: one in whom 
the blood coursed swiftly, the spirit burned vigorously ; 
one who could love her pleasure, who could be wayward 
and provoking . . . ”—(Yes, they are always wav-ward 
and provoking, it is the invariable rule)—“ . . . generous, 
loyal . . . high-bred, one in whom there was race, as 
well as temperament and nerve.” The picture is too 
adjectively assertive, and this prodigy of a thousand 
allurements never fulfils for us the prospectus-like promises 
of her creator. 

Susanna was the descendant of a usurper, but she 
followed the example of Queen Anne in being at heart a 
legitimist. ,To prove her waywardness, she shocked her 
prim Commendatore by vanishing to England under an 
alias in order to win and woo the male descendant of the 
dethroned monarch. This heir of exile was an English 
gentleman (also perfect) of the name and style of Anthony 
Craford of Craford. Now the plot should begin. We 
have the unique Susanna masquerading as a widowed 
gentlewoman in a house closely neighbouring the residence 
of Craford of Craford. But tile plot does not begin, and 
that is the mischief of the book. For at this point 
Mr. Harland’s invention has refused to work. He brings 
forward an eccentric character in the person of Craford's 
chum and agent, Adrian Willes--a glutton, an incorrigible 
wag, a farceur in the art of music, a simile-monger, with 
a tongue to talk your head off: Mr. Adrian Willes 
becomes the book ; the book is nothing but Adrian. Take 
chapter VH. In the previous chapter Craford has mot 
Susanna by an accident not sufficiently accidental, before 
breakfast, and his mind is full of her. Chapter VII. is 
the breakfast of Adrian and Craford. Adrian takes a 
sardine. “These children of tho inconstant wave,” he 
says; “ these captives from the inscrutable depths of 
ocean.” Adrian takes Worcester sauce. “ Observe,” he 
says, “ how, in the labyrinth of destiny, journeys end in 
the most romantic and improbable conjunctions. These 
fishlcts from a southern sea—this sauce from a northern 
manufacturing town.” Adrian takes marmalade—and 
therewith he broke into song— 

To fill the crannies, 

The mannie’s crannies, 

Then hey for tho sweeties of bonnie Dundee ! 

Having eaten fully, Adrian chatters at large. “We 
artists are the salt of the earth, of course ; but every art 
knows its own bitterness, and— d. font, soniTrir pour etre 
sel." Clever? Decidedly. And this: “1 make music 
from a high sense of duty, to enrich the world ; but at 
the same time . . . because I can’t help making it. I 
make it as the bee makes honey, as the Jew makes money. 
... ft is my nature to, just as it’s the nature of fin 1 
to burn and of dairy-maids to churn.” And here is 
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another pun of admirable quality: “If you will come to 
my business-room, about half an hour before luncheon , I 
shall hope to have the last bars polished off, and I’ll sing 
you something sweeter than ever plummet sounded.” But 
we are at the end of the chapter, and absolutely nothing 
has occurred. Adrian has prattled; Craford has mused 
on a face and figure—that is all. And that is all for 
many scores of pages. The texture of the tale is a texture 
of similes more or less quaint, bizarre and charming. 
“Her laugh is like rainbow-tinted spray. It is a fountain- 
jet of musical notes, each note a cut gem.” Every 
character talks in that strain. It is an exhibition of 
virtuosity in fancy and phrase, now description, now 
dialogue— 

“ H«w long have you known her ? ” 

“ All my life. I never lived until I knew her.” 

Thus it runs, hither and thither, the stream of merry 
mannered and sometimes tender prattle, leading nowhere. 
The author seems to lack intention, and certainly he has 
nothing in reserve, neither of intrigue nor emotion. When 
Craford is madly in love, we do not feel his madness; the 
emotional quality is not present. We are perfectly con¬ 
vinced that he will marry Susanna and be happy with her 
ever after in a marble and foamy palace. There is no 
suspense; there is only persiflage, elegance, and a mono¬ 
tonous procession of pages; the inevitable is always 
obviously inevitable, and it is hindered only by the fact 
that Adrian never suffers from a sore throat. 

The book discloses quite plainly the boundary of Mr. 
Harland’s range. He writes with true distinction ; his 
fancy is alert, vivacious, original, but always confined to 
a certain plane. He can be tender and delicate, but he 
cannot come to grips with a situation. He can inform 
you with amazing prettiness that a man is at the last 
extremity of passion, but he cannot keep you listening 
breathless to nothing but beart-bearts, as Wagner does in 
the second act of “ Tristan.” He never relies successfully 
on the fundamental, unassisted force of imagination. And 
further, his inventive power resembles his heroine in 
waywardness: it is unstable, and when it fails him he is 
a ruined author. In The Cardinal's Snuff-box, the inven¬ 
tion was consistently happy; the plot was full of move¬ 
ment and variety, and some of the intrigue surprisingly 
neat. Mr. Harland had a ground-material upon which to 
stitch his wonderful embroidery. In The Lady Paramount 
the ground-material is coarse, hackneyed (lias Mr. Harland 
heard of The Prisoner of Zenda ?), and amorphous; and 
there are numerous holes in it. Instinctively conscious 
of these defects and shortcomings, the embroiderer has 
tried to smother up all with needlework surpassing every 
previous richness, iridescence, and splendour. The result 
is what the thoughtful would have expected. You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, even if you have 
spent years at the Royal School of Art Needlework. And 
you cannot make a satisfactory romance without either 
fine intrigue or fine imagination, even if you are Mr. 
Henry Harland. Beautiful girls won’t serve you, nor 
athletic Englishmen, nor Adriatic isles, nor all the 
marvels of wit, fancy, and epigram. 

Why did The Cardinal’s Snuff-box succeed ? In two 
words, it happened to come off. We emphasise this. 
Watch Beau Austin tying his cravat. He may get his 
superlative knot at the first attempt, or he may spoil a 
dozen ties, each an article de Paris. Mr. Harland works 
like that. He came off once, and he will, no doubt, come 
off again. In The Cardinal's Snuff-box the fates were 
propitious. Invention was lively and vigorous enough to 
keep precisely in their proper places the other qualities 
which Mr. Harland possesses in exuberant plenty. And 
all these, working harmoniously together, concealed the 
absence of a truly powerful imagination. The literary 
savour of the book, and the quite genuine wit, assured its 
Success among our superior selves; and the leviathan 


public was willing to excuse its distinguished manner in 
consideration of its charming sentiment, its mild and 
'seemly passions, its optimism, its content with the things 
that are, and its unfailing romantic verve. There can be 
no question but that it satisfied two utterly diverse 
audiences in utterly diverse ways. 

We have not touched on the prospects of The Lady 
Paramount with the larger public. Probably the larger 
public will accept her with open arms, being constitu¬ 
tionally prone to admire where it has admired before, and 
willing enough to shut its eyes and be tickled. The 
larger public has discovered Mr. Harland; it has dis¬ 
covered even his short stories; and it is a leviathan 
faithful in affection. The smaller public will perforce 
wait for a repetition of the coming-off, the miracle of the 
snuff-box, and we do not think it will wait in vain. 


The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 


I. - 


I, who now reside permanently on that curious fourth¬ 
dimensional planet which we call the literary world; I, 
who follow the incredible parasitic trade of talking about 
what people have done, who am a sort of public weighing- 
machine upon which bookish wares must halt before 
passing from the factory to the consumer ; I, who habitually 
think in articles, who exist by phrases; I, who seize life 
at the pen’s point and callously wrest from it the material 
which I torture into co’nfections styled essays, short stories, 
novels, and plays; who perceive in passion chiefly a 
theme, and in tragedy chiefly a “situation ” ; who am so 
morbidly avaricious of beauty that I insist on finding it 
where even it is not; I, in short, who have been victimised 
to the last degree by a literary temperament and glory in 
my victimhood, am going to trace as well as I can the 
phenomena of the development of that idiosyncrasy from 
its inception to such maturity as it has attained. To 
explain it, to explain it away, I shall make no attempt; I 
know that I cannot. I lived for a quarter of a century 
without guessing that I came under the category of Max 
Nordau's polysyllabic accusations; the trifling foolish 
mental discipline which stands to my credit was obtained 
in science schools, examination rooms, and law offices. I 
grew into a good man of business ; and my knowledge of 
affairs, my faculty for the nice conduct of negotiations, my 
skill in suggesting an escape from a dilemma, were often 
employed to serve the many artists among whom, by a 
sheer and highly improbable accident, I was thrown. 
While sincerely admiring and appreciating these people, 
in another way I condescended to them as beings apart 
and peculiar, and unable to take care of themselves on the 
asphalte of cities ; I felt towards them as a policeman at a 
crossing feels towards pedestrians. Proud of my hard, 
cool head, I used to twit them upon the disadvantages of 
possessing an artistic temperament. Then, one day, one 
of them retorted : “ You’ve got it as badly as any of us, 
if you only knew it.” I laughed tolerantly at the remark, 
but it was like a thunderclap in my ears, a sudden and 
disconcerting revelation. Was I, too, an artist? I lay 
awake at night asking myself this question. Something 
hitherto dormant stirred mysteriously in me ; something 
apparently foreign awoke in my hard, cool head, and a 
duality henceforth existed there. On a certain memorable 
day I saw tears in the eyes of a woman as she read some 
verses which, with journalistic versatility, I had written to 
the order of a musical composer. I walked straight out 
into the street, my heart beating like a horrid metronome. 
Am I an artist ? I demanded; and the egotist replied ; 
Can you doubt it ? 
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From that moment I tacitly assumed a quite new set of 
possibilities, and deliberately ordered the old rusk, self to 
exploit the self just bom. And so, by encouragement and 
fostering, bv intuition and imitation and perhaps affecta¬ 
tion, I gradually became tbe thing I am, the djinn that 
performs tricks with some emotions, a pen, and paper. 
And now, having shadowed forth the tale, as Browning 
did in the prologue to The Ring and the Book, I will 
proceed to amplify it. 

Let this old woe step on the stage again! 

Act itself o’er anew for men to judge. 

n. 

My dealings with literature go back, I suppose, some 
thirty and three years. We came together thus, literature 
and I. It was in a kitchen, at midday, and I was waiting 
for my dinner, hungry and clean, in a tartan frock with a 
pinafore over it. I had washed my own face, and dried it, 
and I remember that my eyes smarted with lingering soap, 
and my skin was drawn by the evaporation of moisture on 
a cold day. I held in my hand a single leaf which had 
escaped from a printed 'book. How it came into that 
chubby fist I cannot recall. The reminiscence begins with 
it already there. I gazed hard at the paper, and pretended 
with all my powers to be completely absorbed in its 
contents ; I pretended to ignore someone who was rattling 
saucepans at the kitchen range. On my left a very long 
and mysterious passage led to a pawnshop all full of black 
bundles. I heard my brother crying at the other end of 
the passage, and his noisy naughtiness offended me. For 
myself, I felt excessively “good” with my paper; never 
since have I been so filled with the sense of perfect 
righteousness. Here was I, clean, quiet, sedate, studious ; 
and there was my brother, the illiterate young Hooligan, 
disturbing the sacrosanct shop, and—what was worse— 
ignorant of his inferiority to me. Disgusted with him, I 
passed from the kitchen into another shop on the right, 
still conning the page with soapy, smarting eyes. At this 
point the light of memory is switched off,. The printed 
matter, which sprang out of nothingness, vanishes back 
into the same. 

I could not read, I could not distinguish one letter from 
another. I only knew that the signs and wonders consti¬ 
tuted print, and I played at reading with intense earnest¬ 
ness. I actually felt learned, serious, wise, and competently 
superior, something like George Meredith’s Dr. Middleton. 
Would that I could identify this my very first literature ! 
I review three or four hundred books annually now; out 
of crass, saccharine sentimentality, I would give a year's 
harvest for the volume from which that leaf was torn, nay, 
for the leaf alone, as though it might be a Caxton. I 
remember that the paper was faintly bluish in tint, veined, 
and rather brittle. The book was probably printed in the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps it was Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
or Blair’s Sermons, .or Burnet’s Own Time. One of these 
three, I fancy, it must surely have been. 

After the jniraculous appearance and disappearance of 
that torn leaf, I remember almost notliing of literature for 
several years. I was six or so when The Ugly Duckling 
aroused in me the melancholy of life, gave me to see the 
deep sadness which pervades all romance, beauty, and 
adventure. I laughed heartily at the old hen-bird’s wise 
remark that the world extended past the next field and 
much further ; I could perceive the humour of that. But 
when the ugly duckling at last flew away on his strong 
pinions, and when he met the swans and was accepted as 
an equal, then I felt sorrowful, agreeably sorrowful. It 
seemed to me that nothing could undo, atone for, the grief 
and humiliations of the false duckling’s early youth. I 
brooded over the injustice of his misfortunes for days, and 
the swans who welcomed him struck me as proud, cold, 
and supercilious in their politeness. I have never read 
The Ugly Duckling since those days. It survives in my 


memory as a long and complex narrative, crowded with 
vague and mysterious allusions, and wet with the tears of 
things. No novel—it was a prodigious novel for me—has 
more deliciously disturbed me, not even On the Eve or 
Lost Illusions. Two years later I read Hiawatha. The 
picture which I formed of Minnehaha remains vividly and 
crudely with me ; it resembles a simpering waxen doll of 
austere habit. Nothing else can I recall of Hiawatha, save 
odd lines, and a few names such as Gitchee-Gumee. I did 
not much care for the tale. Soon after I read it, I see a 
vision of a jolly-faced house-painter graining a door. 
“ What do you call that ? ” I asked him, pointing to some 
very peculiar piece of graining ; and he replied, gravely : 
“ That, young sir, is a wig-wam to wind the moon up 
with.” I privately decided that he must have read, not 
Hiawatha, but something similar and stranger, something 
even more wig-wammy. I dared not question him further, 
because he was so witty. 


I remember no other literature for years. But at the 
age of eleven I became an author. I was at school under 
a master who was entirely at the mercy of the new notions 
that daily occurred to him. He introduced games quite 
fresh to us, he taught us to fence and to do the lesser 
circle on the horizontal bar ; he sailed model ya hts for us 
on the foulest canal in Europe ; he played us into school 
to a march of his own composing performed on a 
harmonium by himself; he started a debating society and 
an amateur dramatic club. He even talked about our 
honour, and having mentioned it, audaciously left many 
important things to its care—with what frightful results 
I forget. Once he suffered the spell of literature, read us 
a poem of his own, and told us that anyone who tried 
could write poetry. As it were to prove lus statement, he 
ordered us ail to write a poem on the subject of Courage 
within a week, and promised to crown the best poet with 
a rich gift. Having been commanded to produce a poem 
on the subject of Courage, I produced a poem on the 
subject of Courage, in what seemed to me the most natural 
manner in the world. I thought of lifeboats and fire- 
engines, and decided on lifeboats for the mere reason that 
“wave ” and “ save ” would rhyme together. A lifeboat, 
then, was to save the crew of a wrecked ship. Next, what 
was poetry ? I desired a model structure which I might 
copy. Turning to a school hymn-book I found— 

A little ship was on the sea, 

It was a pretty sight; 

It sailed along to pleasantly 
And all was calm and bright. 


That stanza I adopted, and slavishly imitated. In a 
brief space a poem of four such stanzas was accomplished. 
T wrote it in cold blood, hammered it out word after word, 
and was much pleased with the result. On the following 
day I read the poem aloud to myself, and was thrilled with 
emotion. The dashing cruel wave that rhymed with save 
appeared to me intensely realistic. I failed to conceive 
how any poem could be better than mine. The sequel is 
that only one other boy besides myself had even attempted 
verse. One after another, each sullenly said that he had 
nothing to show. (How clever I felt!) Then I saw my 
rival’s composition ; it dealt with a fire in New York and 
many fire-engines; I did not care for it; I could not make 
sense of much of it; but I saw with painful clearness that 
it was as far above mine as the heaven was above the 
earth .... 

“Did you write this yourself?” The master was 
addressing the creator of New York fire-engines. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All of it?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You lie, sir.” 

It was magnificent for me. The fool, my rival, relying 
too fondly on the master’s ignorance of modern literature, 
had simply transcribed entire the work of some great. 
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American recitation-monger. I received the laurel, which 
I fancy amounted to a shilling. 

Nothing dashed by the fiasco of his poetry competition, 
the schoolmaster immediately instituted a competition in 
prose. He told us about M. Jourdain, who talked prose 
without knowing it, and requested us each to write a short 
story upon any theme we might choose to select. I 
produced the story with the same ease and certainty as I 
had produced the verse. I had no difficulty in finding a 
plot which satisfied me ; it was concerned with a drowning 
accident at the seaside, and it culminated—with a remorse¬ 
less naturalism that even thus early proclaimed the elective 
affinity between Flaubert and myself—in an inquest. It 
described the wonders of the deep, and I have reason to 
remember that it likened the gap between the fin and the 
side of a fish to a pocket. In this competition I had no 
competitor. I alone had achieved fiction. I watched the 
master as he read my work, and I could see from his eyes 
and gestures that he thought it marvellously good for the 
boy. He spoke to me about it in a tone which I had never 
heard from him before and never heard again, and then, 
putting the manuscript in a drawer, he left us to ourselves 
for a few minutes. 

“ I’ll just read it to you,” said the big boy of the form, 
a daring but vicious rascal. He usurped the pedagogic 
arm-chair, found the manuscript, rapped the ruler on the 
desk, and began to read. I protested in vain. The whole 
class roared with laughter, and I was overcome with sliame. 
I know that I, eleven, cried. Presently the reader stopped 
and scratched his head ; the form waited. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. . “ Fishes have pockets ! Fishes 
have pockets! ” 

The phrase was used as a missile against me for months. 

The master returned with his assistant, and the latter 
also perused the tale. 

“ Very remarkable! ” he sagely commented—to be sage 
was his foible, “ very remarkable, indeed ! ” 

Vet I ran remember no further impulse to write a story 
for at, least ten years. Despite this astonishing success, 
martyrdom, and. glory, I forthwith abandoned fiction and 
went mat! on water-colours. 

(To be continued.) 


Drama. 

“ Faust ” at the Lyceum. 

Snt Hf.niiv IiiviNn has revived the version of Goethe’s 
“ Faust ’’ which VV. G. Wills made for him some twenty 
years ago, and is now playing'it at the I.v, cum, with 
Miss Gecilia Loftus instead of Miss Ellen Terry as 
Margaret. The piece has no longer novelty, the technique 
of its stage managing is no longer surprising; Miss 
Loftus is good, but not startlingly good ; Sir Henry is 
much the same as he has always been, and one is inclined 
to wonder whether the piece, taken more or less on its 
own merits, is likely to repeat its old, almost unparalleled 
successes. 

Wills* adaptation begins with the third scene of 
“Faust,” the scene of the study, the poodle, Mephis¬ 
topheles, and the student. The scene of the Matches’ 
Kitchen comes next, and the scene in Auerbach’s cellar is 
transferred, in a somewhat mutilated shape, to the Lorenz- 
l’latzat Nuremberg. The two street scenes Itetween Faust 
and Mephistopheles are condensed into one, which takes 
place on the city wall, against a curtain giving a red- 
roofed view of Nuremberg. The spinning-wheel is 
transferred from Margaret's room to Martha’s garden. 
Otherwise the adaptation follows the original scene by 
scene. Unfortunately M’ills was not us well satisfied with 
Goethe’s verse as with his construction, though it happens 
that the verse is distinctly better than the construction. 


He kept the shell and threw away the kernel. Faust 
becomes insignificant in this play to which he gives his 
name. I 11 Goethe he was a thinker, even more than a 
. poet. Here lie speaks bad verse full of emptiness. Even 
where Goethe’s words are followed, in a literal translation, 
the meaning seems to have gone out of them ; they are 
displaced, they no longer count for anything. The 
Walpurgis Night is stripped of all'its poetry, and Faust’s 
study is emptied of all its wisdom. The Mutches’ Kitchen 
brews messes without magic, lest the gallery should lie 
bewildered. The part of Martha is extended, in order to 
get in some more than indifferent “ comic relief.” 
Mephistopheles throws away a good part of his cunning 
wit, in order that he may shock no prejudices by seeming 
to be cynical with seriousness, and in order that his red 
livery may have its full spectral effect. Margaret is to be 
seen full length; the little German soubrette does her 
best to be the Helen Faust takes her for; and we are 
meant to be profoundly interested in the love-story. 
“ Most of all,” the programme assures us, M r ills “ strove 
to tell the love-story in a manner that might appeal to an 
English-speaking audience.’’ 

Now if you take the philosophy and the poetry out of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and leave the rest, it does not seem 
to me that you leave the part which is best worth having. 
In writing the First Part of “ Faust ” Goethe made free 
use of the legend of Dr. Faustus, not always improving 
that legend where he departed from it. If we turn to 
Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus we shall see, embedded among 
choatic fragments of mere rubbish and refuse, the outlines 
of a far finer, a far more poetic, conception of the legend. 
Marlowe’s imagination was more essentially a poetic 
imagination than Goethe’s, and he was capable, at moments, 
of more satisfying dramatic effects. MTien his Faustus says 
to Mephistopheles: 

One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee. 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire : 

That I may have unto my paramour 

That heavenly Helen which I saw of late ; 

and when, his prayer being granted, he cries : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

he is a much more splendid and significant, person than 
the Faust of Goethe, who needs the help of the devil and 
of an old woman to seduce a young girl who has fallen in 
love with him at first sight. Goethe, it is true, made what 
amends he could afterwards, in the Second Part, when 
much of the impulse had gone and all the deliberation in 
the world was not active enough to replace it. Helen has 
her share, among other abstractions, but the breath has 
not returned into her body, she is glacial, a talking 
enigma, to whom Marlowe’s Faustus would never have said 
with the old emphasis: 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour! 

M 7 hat remains, then, in Wills’ version, is the Gretchen 
story, in all its detail, a spectacular representation of the 
not wholly sincere witchcraft, and the impressive outer 
shell of Mephistopheles, with, in Sir Henry Irving's 
pungent and acute rendering, something of the real savour 
of the denying spirit. Mephistopheles is the modern devil, 
the devil of culture and polite negation; the comrade, in 
part the master, of Heine, and perhaps the grandson and 
pupil of Voltaire. On the Lyceum stage he is the one 
person of distinction, the one intelligence ; though so many 
of his best words have been taken from him, it is with a 
fine subtlety that he says the words that remain. And the 
figure, with its lightness, weary grace, alert and uneasy 
step, solemnity, grim laughter, remains with one, after one 
has come away and forgotten whether he told us all that 
Goethe confided to him. 

Arthur Symons. 
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Art. 

The Mixture as Before. 

The first gl;ince was a little startling. Had I, by some 
unaccountable aberration, wandered into the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum ? Else what was the meaning of those 
show-cases filled withohjefs d'art, shelves of them, precious, 
useless things, that one man collects through an ardent 
lifetime, that others take as collected, and ignore. And that 
domineering ivory eagle poised on a rock of cork embowered 
in greenery in the middle of the fountain. What did it 
all mean V And where was the sculpture that aforetime 
made the central hall of the New Gallery so pleasant a 
lounge V Now it is filled with show-cases, containing 
specimens of Japanese Art. But when I noticed an ominous 
placard in one of the cases stating that “ the remainder of 

this collection is on view at the galleries of Messrs.- 

of--— Street,” 1 passed' on frowning. There is some 

sculpture in the exhibition—a few small pieces—tucked 
away in corners of the picture rooms. Will M. Rodin, 
when he comes to London this month to be honoured and 
dined, be taken to the New (iallJny V 

Remain some three hundred pictures. The exhibition is 
as mixed as the window of a village store, and it includes 
pictures that are bad—quite bad-—pictures that would 
never pass a severe jury. But the New Gallery, as every¬ 
body knows, is primarily an association of hosts who invite 
the favoured, and favour a few others who are considered 
fit. So we must take the collection as it is. Nobody is 
compelled to look at a bad picture. How should such an 
exhibition lie noticed? There is the obvious way of 
following your leader, and describing the pictures that 
hang in what are known as “ places of honour.” Here are 
a few alternative openings to a descriptive article on the 
New Gallery Summer Exhibition :— 

The place of honour in the West Room is nobly filled by 
another of Mr. Watts’s allegorical pictures. “ Love 
Steering The Boat of Humanity ’ ’ is the title of the work 
by this veteran painter, who, in spite of advancing years, 

still- * 

or, 

In the centre of the south wall of the West Room we are 
confronted by three characteristic examples from Mr. C. E. 

Hallh’s brush. “ The Mother’s Care ” depicts . - 

or, 

As we enter the West Room we find in the place of 
honour to our right a highly-finished presentment, by Sir 
James Linton, of 11 The Vision of The Madonna and Child.” 
A kneeling monk-painter, whom we may take to be Fra 
Angelico, is engaged in his vocation when suddenly above 
him— 
or 

As we enter the South Room we observe facing us a 
large picture by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, broad in treatment, 
and strong in colour, with that remoteness from actual life 
to which Mr. Brangwyn has accustomed us. Called “ The 
Cider Press,” it illustrates the preparation of that whole¬ 
some fruit for the strong wooden press that stands in the 
corner. In the place of honour to our left is an example of 
M. F ernand KhnopfF’s mystical art. A haggard woman, 
not unheautifid, gazes at a mask attached to a slender blue 
column. Below, forming part of the same picture, is a 
grey house rising out of grey water, representing pre¬ 
sumably the dwelling in an upper room of which the Lady 
with the Secret sits. Above hangs a portrait of Mr. Alfred 
ilarmsworth, dressed in a tourist suit, and wearing a red 
tie. 

Or, when the places of honour were exhausted, and the 
critic was able to peer here and there, lie might write: 
“ Before passing out of the South Room we must notice a 
careful study of the nude called 1 Bathers,’ by Mr. Spencer 
Watson, and another of Lady Stanley’s gentle present¬ 
ments of street-boy life called ‘ Flight of Hooligans.’ ” 


So one might continue till the page, all titles and 
names, would look like an auctioneer’s catalogue plus 
adjectives. It comes to this—that the living painter 
stands ever in mortal competition with the best of the 
dead. Week by week, in season and out of season, mas¬ 
terpieces of past days are being exhibited, and he who 
woidd write appreciatively of a New Gallery or Academy 
exhibition must forget, for the time, the Masters who have 
been, and seek industriously for merit in the living. Two 
courses are open to him—to reconsider the work of those 
whose manner and method have become more or less a 
convention, or to spy out promise in the unarrived. 

A great life work stretches behind Mr. Watts. Honour 
and gratitude are his—justly. But we are concerned here 
with the present, and that being so I cannot say that I 
find his ” Jjove Steering the Boat of Humanity” either 
stimulating or uplifting. To stimulate and to uplift was, 

I take it, Mr. Watts's intention rather than the joy of 
painting. There is a sea—a conventional sea—and on it, 
just escaped from a storm, is a boat—a conventional boat. 
In the boat Humanity, represented by a nude man, lies 
back swooning, or fainting, or asleep. He is in the 
attitude of one who has caught a crab. I am no sailor, 
and so I cannot describe in nautical language the rebel¬ 
lious condition of the sail, or the floundering oars that 
Humanity has ceased to control. But it is obvious that 
Humanity is horn de combat, and that the boat is being 
steered bv Love. For me the picture fails both as paint¬ 
ing and allegory. The colour, the drawing, and the com¬ 
position are not good enough Jo give pleasure, the allegory 
is too obvious. It leaves nothing to the imagination, and 
presented in that crude form, 1 find myself resenting, il 
not actually disbelieving, in the moral. Love may steer, 
but Love may also hamper abominably. Curiously there 
hangs opposite Mr. Watts’s picture, high up, a little work 
that does convey the moral that Mr. Watts’s picture was 
intended to convey. It is by Mr. W. Dacres Adams, and 
is called “ St. Martin’s Summer.” The period is when 
you like, which is always. Through a forest, sun behind 
the trees, rides on a black charger, caparisoned in red, a 
stern knight clasping before him the wan slim maiden of 
romance. It is a pretty picture and unambitious, and 
starts the imagination, which is just what “ Love Steering 
the Bait of Humanity ” fails to do. 

The hanging of the exhibition has at least one 
surprise. Mr. Sargent is skied. It is not a bad skying, 
for “ On his Holidays, Norway,” is a large, broadly 
treated picture, and am be seen sufficiently well where it 
hangs with nothing between it and the roof. All I can 
say of this portrait of a pleasant youth sprawling at full 
length by a salmon stream, in a markedly unatmospheric 
landsaipe, is that Mr. Sargent does hot shine in land¬ 
scape. If one could whisper in print, say by using a 
tiny, attenuated type, I would whisper to Mr. Sargent: 
“ You should have been stem with your New Gallery hosts, 
however they cajoled and coaxed. lou should have 
refused to exhibit it.” But Mr. Sargent’s ” Children of 
A. Wertheimer, Esq.,” is in his most dexterous and most 
vivid manner. There are three of them, and three dogs, one 
the famous poodle. The red of the dress worn by one of the 
girls, and the ribbon in her hair, flame out from the pale 
green of the couch and the pale green of the elder girl’s 
frock. The. boy’s face is alive with intelligence, but did 
boy ever have such structureless, visionary hands ? The 
background, with the glolie in the corner, is a picture in 
itself. This vivid group dominates the wall, indeed the 
room, although Mr. T. Austen Brown has scorched into Ins 
‘‘Haymakers” every ray of light, every brilliancy of 
colour that a strong personality, working like a bricklayer 
with massive brushes and palette knife, could devise. 
This is the exhibition picture in cxcelnis. Its brutality 
is attractive. What, I wonder, woidd be its ell’cct on 
some simple, middle-aged householder to whom it auue as 
an heirloom, hanging, day after day, year after year, on the 
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wall of his little dining-room at Streatham with a tinted 
drawing of his gentle grandparents facing it! Few 
painters seem to produce with the idea that their pictures 
will ever hang in an ordinary house. Certainly Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz had not the private house in view when 
he painted his enormous, and to me very unattractive, 
picture of St. Monica praying over the prone, bibulous iiody 
of St, Augustine, in the “student days at Carthage” 
period. The Tate Gallery has much to answer for. 

Mr. Edward Stott and Mr. Adrian Stokes are more to 
my taste, and my taste is not uncommon. They both 
paint small pictures, and always of a kind that suggests a 
personal vision of some beautiful thing seen in nature. 
In “ Golden Afternoon ” Mr. Stott has painted the home¬ 
coming of cattle—just a few—on a hot, still autumn 
afternoon. The little picture shimmers with light: sun¬ 
shine is as much a part of the intelligent beasts as their 
breathing. The sun lights the browning trees above the 
hot meadow grass, and splashes across the road. The 
drawing of the cattle, the texture of their coats, is a 
delight to the eye. In “ A Moonlight Idyll ” Mr. Stott is 
not so successful. Is this cold greyness moonlight ? Can 
a man with the sun in his eyes and heart entrap the 
luminous pallor of the lesser light ? Not in this instance, 
I think, at any rate. Mr. Stott is not a convincing figure 
painter. The figures in the Idyll are neither well chosen 
nor well caught. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes has been obsessed by the flaming 
splendour of the wild cherry tree. In “ Wild Cherry 
Trees ” he has attempted to paint the flaming red of the 
trees against a brilliant blue sky, with purple sheep in 
the foreground. It is an heroic attempt. And to paint 
the impossible, in such a way as to make you feel that the 
mortal deserved success, is—something. Happier is he in 
“The Goatherd, South Tyrol,” where the blue mountains 
rise range above range beyond the dim pine-clad hills. 
Here, too, the wild cherry starts to the eye. 

The portraits are good. Mr. Shannon's “ Lady Diana, 
daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Granby,” a 
wistful fair-haired child, is sumptuous without ostentation ; 
Mr. Henry’s “ J. Staats Forbes, Esq.,” has a tenderness that 
was lacking in Mr. Orpen’s portrait of the same sitter ; Sir 
George Reid’s “ Professor G. D. Liveing ” is strong, shrewd 
portraiture. There is something pathetic in Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s version of Lord Milner. The small head, the worn 
face, the weary, saturnine, introspective look, the huddled 
figure wearing its robes as if they were but symbols of the 
circumstances, not of the honours of life—are all remote 
from the ordinary portrait of the distinguished man. It 
is the likeness of one who has endured, and is still 
enduring. Perhaps the artist intended all that; perhaps 
not. But so it seftns to me. 

One more picture, in tempera —by Mrs. Marianne Stokes. 
Many will like it very much. It is literary, but Mrs. Stokes 
is able year after year to give meaning and beauty to her 
literary subjects. This is from the ever-living Grimm, and 
at the foot of the picture is written in uncouth capitals, and 
without stops, the story that this delicate little picture tells. 
I transcribe the words, a pleasant task, for they are words 
that have the quality known as haunting:— 

We cannot lay her in the Dark Earth said the 
Dwarfs and so they had a transparent glass coffin 
made so that sin; could he seen from every side laid 

HER IN IT AND WROTE ON IT HER NAME AND THAT SHE WAS 
A KING’S DAUGHTER THEN THEY CARRIED THE COFFIN INTO 
THE WOOD AND SOME OF THEM ALWAYS WATCHED HER AND 
THE IIIRDS ALSO CAME AND HE WAILED SNOWDROP FIRST AN 
OWL THEN A RAVEN AND LASTLY A DOVE So SNOWDROP LAY 
A LONG TIME IN HER COFFIN LOOKING AS THOUGH SIIE WAS 
ASLEEP. 

A final word of advice : leave the last gallery by the right 
hand door, and you will escape two huge idols—part of 
the Japanese collection. 0 . L. H. 


Science. • 


Whence comes Electricity ? 

At a time when electricity is rapidly transforming the face 
of the globe, when it has already in great measure annihi¬ 
lated distance, and bids fair to abolish darkness for us, it 
is curious to notice how completely ignorant “ the plain 
man ” remains as to the later developments of electrical 
theory. Some recent correspondence has led me to think 
that a vague notion that electricity is a fluid which in 
some mysterious way flows through a telegraph wire like 
water through a pipe, is about as far as he has got; and 
if we add to this some knowledge of what he calls 
“ electric shocks," we should probably exhaust his ideas 
ou the subject. Yet this is not to be wondered at. Even 
the most instructed physicists can do nothing but guess 
as to wbat electricity is, and the only point on which they 
agree is as to what it is not. There is, in fact, a per¬ 
fect consensus of opinion among scientific writers that it is 
not a fluid, i.e., a continuous stream of ponderable matter, 
as is a liquid or a gas ; and that it is not a form of energy, 
as is heat. Outside thitf limit, the scientific imagination 
is at liberty to roam where it listeth, and although it has 
used this liberty to a considerable extent, no definite 
result has followed up to the present time. 

Of the theories thus excogitated, that which is “ in 
the main accepted by all .the younger generation of 
physicists ”—I am using the words of Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson—is, perhaps, best worth attention. According 
to this, electricity is nothing but the ether in which tjie 
molecules of all known substances are bathed, and which, 
as the transmission of light to us from the sun seems to 
prove, pervades even inter-planetary space. This ether at 
present, indeed, enjoys only an imaginary existence, and has 
not yet been made apparent to our senses. But then the 
same might have been said a few years ago of the existence 
of bacteria and of the chemical elements of the sun, or, to 
go further back, of the Antipodes, all these things being 
imagined before they came to be absolutely demonstrable. 
It certainly seems superior to the laws of gravitation, but 
as we have never yet succeeded in explaining what gravi¬ 
tation is, this is less extraordinary than appears at first 
sight: yet it was the opinion of Faraday that gravitation 
and electricity would qpe day be discovered to be inti¬ 
mately connected, and all Faraday’s scientific opinions 
have hitherto turned out to be well founded. At any rate, 
the supposed existence of the ether has enabled us to 
account satisfactorily for all the phenomena of light, 
which are explained as due to extremely rapid vibrations 
in a universal medium, and the same may be said of the 
phenomena of heat and of magnetism. The connection 
of electricity with the ether is sufficiently proved by the 
Hertzian wave and the Rontgen ray, both of them appearing 
to be ether waves which can force their way between the 
molecules of bodies quite impervious to light, as well as 
by the fact that no electric phenomena take place in a 
perfect vacuum, which is, by the hypothesis, deprived of 
ether. U, therefore, we could accept Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson’s theory fully, we should have in our hands a 
key which looks as if it might unlock all the mysteries 
pertaining to what are sometimes called the forces of 
Nature. 

The reason why we cannot at present do this is that it 
does not explain all the phenomena of electricity. Elec¬ 
tricity, indeed, seems, like the ether, to exist everywhere, 
and it is thought, from experiments made with electrical 
currents that oscillate with great frequency to-and-fro, 
that perhaps the true function of a conducting wire, such 
as is used in telegraphy, is to not to conduct but to collect 
tiie electricity from the surrounding ether. But the odd 
thing is that electricity does not seem to be of one kind, 
but of two. Everybody knows that if you violently rub 
certain substances—as, for example, sealing-wax—with a 
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piece of cloth, they will attract small pieces of paper or straw 
as a magnet attracts iron, but with the difference that 
when the piece of paper has remained long enough stuck 
to the sealing-wax to be impregnated or charged with 
electricity, it will be repelled. The same thing happens if 
you substitute for the sealing-wax a glass rod, but you 
will find that while the glass rod repels as before a piece 
of paper which it has charged itself, it attracts with 
increased violence one which has been charged by the 
sealing-wax. This experiment, on which has been founded 
the law that like electricities repel and unlike electricities 
attract which is the very A.B.C. of all electrical science, 
would be explained, I think, by Prof. Silvanus Thompson, 
as showing, that the ether in the paper which is in a state 
of equilibrium before the experiment, i8 made to be in 
excess by the electrification by glass, and in deficiency by 
the electrification by sealing-wax, the union of the two 
electricities being in fact the restoration of equilibrium. 
This derives great colour from the fact which can 
be proved otherwise, that wherever glass or positive 
electricity is developed, a corresponding amount of resinous 
or negative electricity is developed somewhere elseand 
would be a complete explanation if the two electricities 
resembled each other in every particular. But this is 
exactly what they do not do. The discharge from the 
terminal of an electric machine giving off negative elec¬ 
tricity is, to the naked and uninstructed eye, markedly 
different from that from the positive terminal. So, too, if a 
spark be allowed to pass through a piece of cardboard 
between two metal points carrying different electricities, 
the hole made by the spark will be found nearer to the 
negative than to the positive pole. While, if an electric 
current be passed through a solution, thereby splitting—as 
I have more than once had to say in this column—the 
atoms of the dissolved substance into yet Smaller parts 
called ions, all these ions appear to be charged with 
negative electricity, and no positive ion has yet been 
discovered. Such phenomena all go to show either that 
there is more substance than one present in electricity or 
the ether, or tbit, instead of being, as has been supposed, 
normally in a state of rest or equilibrium, it is for ever 
flowing in one direction. 

Into the first of those suppositions, I do not propose now 
to enter. This, which, if wc substitute electricity for 
ether, is in effect the two-fluid theory proposed nearly a 
century ago by Symmer, was early seen to raise .more 
difficulties than it solved, and has long since been 
abandoned. But the other is exceedingly attractive if we 
so fur give the reins to our imagination as to suggest that 
the great fount from which the current of ether in the 
universe starts is the sun, which is, as we know otherwise, 
at one or two removes the source of all the heat, of ah the 
light, and of all the energy manifested on the earth. It 
would, therefore, make a striking addition to the obliga¬ 
tions tbit we owe to the centre of our universe, who is, 
in fact, the one object in Nature from whom we receive 
nothing but benefits, (who has lately been shown to be 
the greatest enemy of our domestic foes, the harmful 
bacteria,)—if we could prove that the ether was a direct 
emanation flowing forth from him, and then, after making 
its beneficent way through the circle of the planets, either 
losing itself in space or returning to him by some as yet 
unknown way. Unfortunately, problems in science can be 
solved neither by analogy, nor by questions of convenience 
or gratitude, but only by strict proof ; and up till now all 
attempts to show that any electric influence reaches us 
from the sun have utterly failed. The last of these, 
which was made by Prof. Nordinann, at the electrical 
station at Les Grands Mulets, on Mont Blanc, are said, in 
a communication to the French Academie des Sciences in 
February last, to show “ that the sun does not emit 
electrical radiations propagating themselves along wires 
and capable of influencing radio-conductors, or if it does 
emit them, they are completely absorbed by his atmosphere 


and the higher parts of that of the earth.” Our last 
plausible guess in tbs respect is therefore taken from us, 
and to the question, Whence comes electricity ? we can 
only truthfully say at present that we do not know. 

F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 

“A Clamorous, Frenzied Life.” 

Sir,— May I venture to call the attention of the writer 
of the above article in your issue of April 19 to Words¬ 
worth’s sonnet— 

To B. R. Haydon. 

High is our calling, Friend—-Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 

Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 

Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whi-pers of the lonely Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And, oh 1 when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 

Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! 

In acknowledging tbs sonnet, Haydon wrote : “ You are 
the first English poet who has ever done complete justice 
to my delightful Art. Never was so great and true a 
compliment paid to it in English verse before, as— 
Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues. 

This is the truth; every other poet lias shown a thorough 
ignorance erf its nature, seeming not to know that the 
mind was the same, the means only different. For this, 
only, you will have the gratitude of every painter. 

. . . The service of a mind and heart 

Though sensitive, ytt, in their weakest part, 

Her -ically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith' in the whispers of the lonely Muse. 

T his went to my heart-strings. How often have I leaned 
over a fire nearly out, with my picture before me, un¬ 
touched for the day from want of money to pay a model; 
how often, for a short time, have misgivings made my 
heart sink, and then something has started me, and I 
felt as if a Superior Being had reflected a beam of light 
upn my brain, and a sensitive ring tboughout my frame 
whispered ‘ gq on ! ’ ” 

Does not the above excerpt utterly refute Northcote’s 
remark that Haydon had no real love of painting for 
painting’s sake ? De mortvis nil nisi bonum —and surely 
nothing save praise of the strenuous man who was among 
the first to recognise the beauty of the Elgin Marbles, and 
to secure their acceptance by the authorities of the 
British Museum—of the man who introduced into England 
Schools of Design and added to the Art Treasures of the 
nation many fine historical pictures.—Sincerely yours, 

Grange Road, Dudley. Alice M. Timmins. 

The Originals of “ The New Republic.” 

Dear Sir,— In reply to Mr. John Bland’s inquiry, I 
think it may safely be said that the “originals ” of the 
characters in Mr. Mallock’s The New Republic are as 
follows:— 

Storks - - Prof. Huxley. 

Stockton - - Prof. Tyndall. 

Herbert - - John Ruskin. 

Donald Jordon - Thos. Carlyle. 

Jenkinson - Prof. Jowett. 

Mr. Luke - - Matthew Arnold. 
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Saunders 
Hose - 
Leslie 
Segden 
Lady Grace 
Mrs. Sinclair 
—Yours faithfully, 


Prof. W. K. Clifford. 

Walter Pater. 

Mr. llardinge. 

1 >r. Pusey. 

Mrs. Mark Pattison (Lady I)ilke). 
Mrs. Singleton (Violet Fane). 


W.\t. Swan Sonnekschein. 
62, Russell Square, W.C., 26 April, 1902. 


“ J. B.” of Cambridge also sends a list, adding that 
perhaps Laurence may lie taken as Mr. Malloek himself. 
We have also received lists front Mr. William U. Hutchin¬ 
son and Miss Catherine Aslilev. 


Titles. 

Sir,—I s it not time that a protest should be made 
against the annexation of titles which seems to be becoming 
the fashion, and which so far has gone unchallenged ? 
A glance at a recent list of publishers’ announcements 
reveals the fact that a volume of poems, by a gifted 
poetess, is to be published bearing the title Days and 
Nights. Now Days and Nights is the title of a book of 
poems by Mr. Arthur Symons, published not so many 
years ago, and still remembered by students of contem¬ 
porary verse. The writer of the new Days and Nights 
must surely have heard of Mr. Symons’ volume, and if so, 
Mr. Symons’ prior claim to the title might have been 
respected. Your columns recently contained a review of 
another book of poems, called A Masque of Shadows. It 
so happens that The Masque of Shadows is the title of a 
book of poems by Mr. John Payne, and though its mention 
takes us right back to the ’seventies, to that Neo-Romantic 
movement in English poetry which has so often been 
dwelt upon, the title— Masque of Shadows- was so original 
and so distinctive that there is no reason why it should 
have been “transferred.” The clashing of titles is not 
unavoidable in poetry, though it may be different in 
the case of the novel, where the output at present is so 
appallingly great. However, since Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
picked the title of The City of Dreadful Night out of the 
works of James Thomson (B.V.), and Sir Walter Besant 
calmly appropriated The Ivory Gate, the name of a 
fascinating novel by Mortimer Collins, this looseness in 
regard to nomenclature has been increasing. Surely it is 
not a difficult task for a person of imagination to invent 
an original title.—Yours, Ac., G. F. R. Anderson. 

2, West Mayfield, Edinburgh. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 136 (New Series). 

Last week we offered the prize for ttie best set of ten original and 
pithy judgments on writers; no one to exceed twenty words. 
Sixty-one replies were received. We have awarded the prize to 
Mr. Alfred It. Orage, 'Mi, Hamilton Mount, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 
for the foliowring :— 

Kipling : With all his faults he has come that we might have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

W. It. Yeats has never decided if English is his proper language, or 
earth his proper home. 

,lolm Motley: burke imitating bimself would have written like 
John Motley. 

(leorge Bernard Shaw : Swift with the chill off. 

Thou.as Hardy : Hardy has the merit of always raising universal 
problems, even though lie despairs of their solution. 

Arthur Symons : Fries in too select a vocabulary. 

browning ; If tie had laboured at prose as ho did at poetty he and 
not Tenntson would have named the ora. 

Max beerbbiu : Nobody has tried more to discover a point of view 
for inn.sell — or succeeded les.-. 

Henry .luims always writes with an eye turned inwards. 

Matthew Arnold is like an autumn evening. I think of Keats' 
phrase “ mellow fruitfulness.'' He is the ripest of them all. 


A few other judgments follow-:— 

Browning thinks much better than he sings, beihg more of a prac 
tical philosopher than an inspired poet: whence his unpopularity. 

Carlyle was a better artist than historian, a much better historian 
than pbilosoi her, and a still bett- r philosopher than '‘scientist.’’ 

Gladstone was too versatile to be profound, too voluminous to be 
luminous, and too well-read to be very original. 

Hugo, perhaps, worked quite hard enough to become a most 
Successful genius, but he had much less genius than success. 

Hutton was probably too philosophic to be a first-class journalist, 
and too journalistic to be a first-rate philosopher. 

Macaulay was more concerned with antithesis than analysis, with 
force than with justice, with artistic beauty than with scientific truth. 

William Morris too often misused style to glorify a nythical past, 
misinterpret an actual present.and misrepresent an approaching future. 

Newman’ssense of beauty may have enhanced the sweetness of his 
temperament, but also disguised the vagueness of his understanding. 

Ruskin sometimes mistook the compromise of ephemeral beamy 
for a science of eternal truth, or personal taste for universal wisdom. 

Tennyson sings better than he thinks, having a greater sense of 
melody than any quality of profundity : whence his popularity. 

[J. F. M., Edinburgh.] 

Horace Walpole's “ Otranto ” is to me bombastic nonsense. I 
cannot understand its acceptance as a classic. 

In horror and mystery Foe can surely never be equalled. He has 
used up the vocabulary of fear. 

Rockford's “ Vathek” is a bubble, highly coloured, but very thin. 

1 admire Borrow, but he often irritates me. 

I hold Meredith’s obsenrity as a personal grievance. 

I shall always regret that. Barham lacked all discretion. 

Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar KhayyAm I like; but could not 
the whole poem be summed up in one line ? 

Dickens was not a caricaturist. His illustrators have earned him 
this title. Phiz and Cruiksbank I can never forgive. 

Fett Ridge is the greatest living exponent of the humour of the 
street gamin and his kin. 

Jeffries I take in small doses. Like the country itself, he soon 
becomes monotonous. [W. S., Norwich.] 

Balzac is a genius with an infinite capacity for giving pains. 

A taste can be cultivated for Scott’s dulness—which, after all, is 
one of his points of contact with life. 

The salient feature of Goethe’s conversation, as given by 
Eckermanti, is its sublimated common sense. 

Emerson is, in reality, the only example we have of that form of 
literature known in France as “Pensees." 

Too little of La Rochefoucauld is a poison for which the only 
antidote is too much of him. 

You lay down Me rent. Atirieliv* with a sigh, which is ominous I 

Arnold's poetry is free from glaring fault; this may be counted to 
him for righteousness, but it does not save. 

The flight of Schiller’s Muse iB low and laboured ; at her highest 
pitch you hear the beating of her wings. 

Lamb is peculiar—a rare virtue. He makes you like his pecu¬ 
liarity -a rarer still, and the proof of genius. 

Boswell sacrificed his manhood on the altar of biography. 

[W. C., Glasgow.] 

George Moore has all the science of a great psychologist, but little 
of his art. 

Tolstoi convinces because of his self-contradiction. Your clever 
liar is always consistent. 

Dickens' sentiment was sickly and insincere ; his humour ele¬ 
mentary ; his outlook limited. But he wrote .1 Tale of Two Citie*. 

Meredith is often more interested in what you think him than in 
what you think of his characters. 

Emily Bronte’s knowledge was the knowledge of feeling; she 
divined, but never reasoned. 

Ibsen is tbe world’s great vivisector; and the world seems rather 
to like being operated upon. 

Henry James has subtlety, wit, charm, and fascination ; but his 
characters have no vigour, no passion, no life. 

Dr. Johnson wag a great man, but a third-rate writer; common- 
sense is rarely an attribute of genius. 

Stephen Phillips’ plays are not necessarily weak because they are 
spectacular and well-staged. He sins with Shakespeare. 

Carlyle thought, the best way of regenerating the world was to flog 
it. But the world flogged him. [C. F. K., Lancs.] 

Competition No. 137 (New Series). . 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best May Day 
Song : not to exceed sixteen lines. 

Roles. 

Answers, addressed, '• Literary Competition, THE Academy, 
43 , Chancery Lane, VV.C..’’ must reach us not later than tbe first 
post of Wednesday, 7 May, 1 dull. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt, at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will tie considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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LONDON PARIS'—NEW YORK. 

A New Work by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

THE BURIED TEMPLE 

Translated by Alfred Sutho. 

' HE BURIED TEMPLE 

A Volume of FIVE ESSAYS:—The Mystery of Justice The 
Evolution of Mystery—The Kingdom of Matter— 

The Past—Luck. 

THE BURIED TEMPLE 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 6s. net.! 


By H. BELLOC. 

THE PATH TO ROME 

A Book of Travel. 

THE PATH TO ROME 

A description of a Walk from Lorraine to Rome. 

By H. BELLOC, 

Author of ** Danton,” “ Robespierre," <fcc. 

THE PATH TO ROME 

Illustrated with SO Sketches by the Author. 

464 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, designed cover, 
7s. 6d. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 , Charing Cross Road. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Lane (John Marshall), The Church ami its Social Mission... .(Blackwood) net 6/0 
Lake (Kirsopp), Texts an I Studies : Codex I. of the Go-pels and it Allies 

(Cambridge University Press) net 7/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Padnran (Adolfo), The Sons of Glory.(Unwin) 6 0 

Dry (Wakeling), Nights at the Opera : Wagner’s Lohengrin 

(Do La More Tress) net 1/6 

ClitToni (Mrs. W. K.), A Long Duel: A Serious Comedy in Four Acts 

(Line) net 1/6 

Waite (Arthur Edward), A Book of Mystery and Vision .(Wellby) net 7/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Siehel (Walter), Boliugbrokc and His Times, The Sequel .(Nisl*et) net 1 /G 

Brooke-Hunt (Violet), The Story of West minster Abbey .(Nisbet) 6o 

Da we (Rev. C. S.). King Edward's Realm.. (Educational Suppl. A-soeiation) net 0/6 
Pitman (Vincent), Debrett's Genealogical (’hart of His May-sty King 

Edward VII.(Gale and Po.den) net I 'd 

Thomson (Ada), Memorials of Charles Dixon Ki tuber...(Nisbet) . r >/0 

Smjthe (Lillian C.) The Guardian ol Marie Antoinette. 2 vols. 

(Hut-chiUson) u* t 210 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mneterlinck (Maurice), The Buried Temple.(Alien) net .VO 

S.amrer ( Herbert), Facts and Comments .( Williams and Norgati ) 6 0 

Muir head (J. JL), Philosophy ami Life.(Sonnenschein) 1/6 

M ISC EL LA N KO US. 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britunnica. Vol. I.(Black) 

The Nation's Pictures . (Ca-sell) 12 0 I 

O'Donnell ( F. Hugh), Ti.e Ruin of Eduentii nin Ireland .( Nutt) net 5.0 j 

Conway (Janies) Recollections of .-sport a.n ng F.n, Fur, and Feather 

(Digby Long) net 6 o : 

Sin rard (Robert). The Closed Door.( ., j net 3.0 

Quiltor (Hugh H.i, Onward and Upward.(Sonnenschein) not TO 

Dawes (T. R.). Bilingual leac hing in Belgian School- 

(i’ambridge University Press) 2/0 
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“XLhe ZLtmes” 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “ The Times" 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
“The limes” at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 13. 
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NOTES. 
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“Ecstasy” in Literature. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. — EGYPT AND 

CHALDEA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MASPERO. 
Edited by thi Rev. Prof. SaYCE. Translated by M. L. McClURB. With Map 
aDd over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloure PUtes. Demy 4to, cloth, 
beTelled board*, 24a.; halt morocco, gilt edges (bound by Riviere;, 48s. 

This, the fourth of the English editions of *• Lts Origines.” has been thorouphlj 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent researches 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to & searching criticism. This work and the two succeed 1 g 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which have 
ever appeared on the early history 01 Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 

History, Legends and Traditions of the beginning of the West Saxon Cup h. 
By the' Rev. JOHN EDWARDb P1EI.D, M.A. email post 8vo, doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATORE? Lectures 

delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 19U2. By the Rev. P N. WaGGBTT, 
M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards. 

TO WHOM SHALL WE GO ? An Examination of some 

DlfflculUe. presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. U. T. OVENDSN, D.D. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS, SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE. 

With an Introduction by the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Wood- 

HOUSE, MJL, Author of w I he Life of the Soul in the world.”* Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE “TE DEUM.” Its Structure atid Meaning and its 

Musical 8ettiiig and Rendering. Together vtiih a revised Latin text, notes, 
and translation. By the Right Rev. John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop o» 
Salisbury. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. 

CJ3DM0N. The First English Poet. By Robert Tate 

Gaskin. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, paper cover, Is. 


THE CHURCH HI8T0 ICAL SOGI TT. 


STAR. ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stare from 

l to 6*5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and of 
all Nebui® and Star Clusters in the same region which are visible in Telac »p« 
of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. 1HERMANN ,J. KLE!K. 
Translated by EDMUND McCLUKB, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.L.S. With Eight®*n 
Maps. Third Edition (R. A. snd Dec. brought up to 1900, as far as text Is 
concerned). Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10 b. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 

OP AIR. Being Six Leotures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boeton 
in December, 1898, by A. Lawrence ROTCH, 8 .B., A.M. Small post 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: The Machinery of the 

UNIVERSE. Mechanical Conceptions of Pliyatcal Phenomena. By A. B. 
DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M, M.E., Pta D., Professor of Physio., Toft s College, U.S.A. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. Bowdler 

SHaRPK, Ll.D., F.L.S. With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C. LYDON. 
272 pp., crown 4to, cloth boards, 14s. 

•* Briefly he has produced a meat interesting and informing book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.”— Guardian. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. By Florence Anna Fulcher. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, fis. 6d. 

ROMANCE OF LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS: Facts 

and Pnenomena of Cryptogamio Vegetation. By M. 0. OOOKR, M.A., LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


FREAKS AND MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE; or, 

Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKB, M.A., LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Heath. 

With 15 Plates, elaoorately drawn, life size, exquisitely ooloured from Nature, 
and accompanied by Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, 8s. 

WHERE TO FIND FERNS. By Francis G. Heath. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Issued under the auspices of the above Society. 

LXVI. CHRISTIANITY—WHAT IS IT? Small po«t 

8 vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

LXVII. THE CORONATION CEREMONIES, Sugges- 

tions for the Reconstruction of. A Paper read before at. Paul’s Ecclesiologlral 
S ciety on December 11, 1901. Together with a Revised Form and Order of the 
Coronation Service of the Kings and Queens of England. By L. G. Wickham 
Lkgq, B.A. With Plan showing the arrangement of the Interior oi Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey for the Coronation. Demy «vo, paper cover, 6d. 

LXVIII. THE USE AND ABUSE OF ISOLATED 

FACiS IN CONTROVERSY. By the Rev. T. A. LacBT, M.A. Small post 
8 vo, paper cover. Id. 

TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. From Parker to 

Maurice. A Scries of Lectures edited by the Rev. W. B. COLLINS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

The great men in this collection are selected as typical, and their lives are written 
by sympathetic authors. The series include Matthew Parker, Riohard Hooker, 
William Ohillingworth, James Usher, John Bramhall, Jeremy Taylor, Gilbert 
Burnet, Joseph Butler. William Warburton, Charles fcimeou, Henry Phillpotts, 
and Frederick Denison Maurice. 

A Complrte List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our 

Native Songsters.” Two Vols. With 192 Ooloured Plates. 16mo, clutn 
boards, 8s. 

FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 

JOHNS, B.A, K.I..8. Twenty-ninth Edition. Entirely Be written and Re¬ 
vised by Professor u. 8. BoChOKK, F.L.8., F.G.3., Professor of Botany in the 
City of London College. With numerous Woodoute. Small poet 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. By the late Rev. C. A. 

Johns. W\th numerous Woodcuts. Post 8 ro, oioth boards, 5s. 

GRASSES. By C. H. Johns, M.A. With numerous 

Illustrations. Poet 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Professor Bonnet, M.A., F.G.S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, limp doth. Is. 

BOTANY. By the late Professor R. Bentley. Illus- 

trated. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, la. 

EARLY BRITAIN : Anglo-Saxon Britain. By the late 

Grant ALLEN. New Edition Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2a. 6d. 


1 HE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 

THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD, 
consisting of 5,336 pages, imperial 8vo. 


Is the largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words. It is an easier, simpler, handier Dictionary 

than any other, and is an ENCYCLOPAEDIA as well. 


D/S TIM CTIYE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY . 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“The Encjcloptedic Dictionary,” by combining in one ail these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, eff.cts a double saving, an economy of time and oi money. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 


Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, are 
in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 


Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. 

In 7 Volumes, cloth, 25s.; half-bound, 32s. 


LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BRIGHTON: 129, North Street. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 

Just Published, Price 5s. net. 

PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 

By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D., 

Historiographer to the Cape Government, Author of “ History of South Africa'' Arc. 

CONTK* TS — The f ountry in 1800— Ancient Inhabitants—! ho Bantu or Kaffirs 
-The Portuguese in S<*uth Africa-The Dutch in South Africa, 1652 to 1705— 
English Occupation of Cape Colony, 1785 to .8u3—Batavian Republic, 18<i3 to 
1806 - Events from 1806 to 1900. 

Toronto : 

THE LINSOOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD, LONDON AND EDIvBURGU. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

ENLAR6E0 AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 

(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 

All the Piinc : pal Works in Cireu’ation at the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehcnsire Guide to Xotablc Publications in 
m* St Branches of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 
the Aksiy, Navy, arts, Science, Theology, Philosophy. 
Spobt, History, Biography, and Fiction. 

Price Is. ed. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

Price Is. 6d. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road. 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDDOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

F’cap. 8 to . ONE SHJLLISG EACH. Ulustnited. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Kuskin, LL.D.; Robert Browning, A. W. 
Kinglake, and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THB NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and ita BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WK$TOX-SU. J ER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 1 
LLANFA1RFKCHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. ) 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COK1), SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BAKMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH. CRICCIKTH, an I PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotels throughout thti world. 

“ What would not the intelligent lourirt in Pari* or Rome give for cuch a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is ou side the usual scope of such 
volumes! ” —I he Times. 

" It very emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to Loudon ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s .—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK ami E. T. COOK, M.A. 

II it/i Index of 4,500 Inferences to all Streets and Places of Interest- 


LlangolleD : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton-, Kent & Co, Ltd,, 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BiiETANO’s- 


”tLbc dimes’’ 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “ The Times" 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
“The limes” at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. |4. 

Published with “The Times” of April 18. 

LirUKATORE: 

OBSOLESCENT APHOR1ST8. 

Willum Black. 

The Old Royal Pilacb of Whitehall. 

A NEW CHAhLOITK BRONTE. 

The scenery of England. 

Labour Legislation. 

ECSTASY " IN Litbhaturk. 

Mr Alfred Austin's Po-ms. 

BULl.KIt’S OAMPAION-SIENKSK AHT—L’EMPIRF. I)G MILIEU. 

FICTION : 

Thk Ladv Paramount. 

The rescue. 

a Hf.roink from Finland. 

The autocrats. 

CORUKSPO' DKNCE : 

THF. IMPRISONMENT of CHARLES I. 

THK DRAMA: 

“Raptures of Disagreement." 

MUSIC: 

Miss Smyth's Opera in Berlin, 
from "The Times ” of 1802. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 15. 

Published with “The Times” of April 15. 

LITERATURE: 

Light Verse. 

Tribal Customs. 

Britain and the British Seas. 

Wi att and Surrey : an Italian Study. 

TnE german empire of To-Day. 

The French Revolution. 

Mr. Barrie and His Books. 

Rights and Wbongs of The Traxsvaal War—Tommy Cornstalk- 
Parliament, its Romance. &c.—Sepoy generals—Russian Turkes¬ 
tan—“Carrikrism"-The Burden of Proof. 

FICTION : 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 

El Ombu. 

John Lott's Alice. 

The Land of tub Lost. 

THE DRAMA: 

SHAKESPEARE AND MUSSET. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

THE Imprisonment of Charles I. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND tRBPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 16. 

Published with “The Times” of May a. 

LITERATURE: „ „ 

Thk Encyclopedia Rritannica. Tub First op the New Volumes 

(REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR CASE). 

AUTOMOBIL18M. 

Poems of Knoush Country Life. 

Three Cistercian Abbeys. 

English Book Collectors. 

a short History of the British in India -Richard Wagner. 

FICTION : 

On the Old Trail. 

In the Fog. 

Those delioutkul Americans. 

The Keys of the House. 

Sarita the Carlist. 

THE DRAMA: 

Theatrical Vogues. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

OH ESS. 
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THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, No. 2. 

* Mr. Either Unwin hat projected a netc series, to be called 
4 The First Novel Library,' As the title indicates, it will con¬ 
sist of the first novels of such new authors as show exceptional 
talent r— A.TH ■ NJSU M. 

THE SEARCHERS 

By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 

What the Publisher's Readers say of “ The Searchers." 

1. “A virile book, sturdy, and ringing out clear as a 
bell.” 

2. “ All the characterisations of the book are extremely 
good. . It has a strong optimistic religious Interest. . 
It Is full of little social studies . It Is full of ‘ heart.’ . 
▲ story that oertalnly looks as If It would get a wide 
reading.” 

8 . “ It would particularly appeal to educated women . 
It Is fearless and clever. . The priest who Is the 
oentre of the story Is Just the man whom women 
delight to reverence ; he is the beet embodiment of 
the new theory of Anglican clergy, and an excellent 
oharaot r. The women In the book almost exhaust 
the possibilities of feminine character, and are very 
well drawn. . It Is a ‘problem’ story. . There Is 
nothing nasty In It, and nothing cynical or hopeless 
or decadent. Bound religion and a firm belief in good¬ 
ness are the keynotes. It should come as a profound 
relief from the kind of thing that clever women are in 
the habit of writing nowadays, without being In the 
least old-feshloned. . The situations are clever, well- 
managed. . Character is oertalnly a very strong point 
with this writer.” 

6s. THE SEARCHERS. 6s. 

By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, No. 1. 

WISTONS. 


By MILES AMBER. 


THE 

SERIES. 


“ Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has shown a very dark 
and ounning know¬ 
ledge of human nature 
in starting 4 The First 
Novel Library,’ which 
consists entirely of 
able works of fiction 
written by people who 
have never written a 
novel before. . . . The 
first novel is almost 
oertaki to be, what¬ 
ever else it is, full 
of industry and 
solemnity and fire.... 
Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
very wise to capture 
clever people while 
they still imagine 
that it is difficult to 
be clever.” 

Mk. 0. K. Chester¬ 
ton in The World. 


THE FIRST BOOK* 

(WISTONS.) 

44 A piece of very fine workman¬ 
ship. . . Whoever wrote 4 Wistons * 
has a genuine talent, and offers us 
in a first work, which is certainly 
not a first effort, something better 
than unusual promise — unusual 
achievement.”— Speaker. 

44 An admirable piece of work, full 
of sheer insight snd the sense of 
beauty, and written in a style whose 
austerity has a singular effective¬ 
ness.”— Academy. 

“ The whole narrative is informed 
by a fine far-reaching sense of the 
greatness of nature and the sombre 
complexity of bnman life.”— Athe- 
nceunu 

44 This very remarkable and very 
fascinating book. . . . The touch 
has an arresting originality.”— 
Pilot. 

“The book is a good book, one 
which stands out, skilfully written 
and original; containing power, 
brightness, and serious thought; a 
story to be remembered. There is 
so much clever, unaffected work In 
it that as a first book it may be 
termed notable.” — Bookman. 


MEDIAEVAL WALES. Chiefly in the Twelfth 

and Thirteenth Centuries. By A. G. LITTLE, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SONS OF GLORY. Being Studies of 

Master Intellects. By ADOLFO PADOV AN. Trans¬ 
lated and adapted from the Italian by Janie, Duchess 
OF LITTA-VI80ONTI-ARBSE Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 

By Profeesor PASQUALE VILLARI. Author of “ The 
Life and Times of Girolama Savonarola ” and 44 The Life 
and Times of Nicoolo MachiavellL” Illustrated, and 
with three Maps. Two vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

44 It is a book that may be recommended both to the 
student of European history, and to the gtneral reader. 
. . . The style is not only easy and readable, but luminous 
and charming,”— Scotsman. 

THE LION’S WHELP. A New Cromwellian 

Novel. By AMELIA E. BARR. Prioe 6s. 

MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. A Novel. 

By HALLIWBLL SuTV.LIPFE. Price 6a 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

MAY NUMBER NOW READY. Prioe 6d. 


THE HOUSE: The Journal of Home Arts and 

Crafts. No amateur worker should be without the 
May Number. Now ready. Price 6d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


DUC KWORTH & CO. 

POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 

MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg leave to announce the 
issue, at an early date.of the first four volumes—ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT , DtiRER. anti FRED WALKER-of a 
Popular Library of Art planned expressly for the 
general public. 

The Publishers do not hesitate in putting forward volumes 
on subjects which, even if handled most convincingly before, 
are worth repeated handling from new points of view , and 
they trust each volume will prove afresh and stimulating 
appreciation of the subject it treats rather than a lifeless 
risuml of stereotyped ideas. 

Each YoL, 16mo. 200 pp. Average No. of Illustrations, 45. 

Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

1. ROSSETTI (50 Illustrations). By Ford Madox 

HUKFKIR. [End of May. 

2. REMBRANDT (60 Illustrations). By Augusts 

BRfcAL. .. [End of May. 

3. ALBRECHT SURER (37 Illustrations). By 

LINA ECKRN8TRIN. [June. 

4. FRED WALKER (32 Illustrations and Photo¬ 

gravured Bv CLEMENTINA BLACK. [May. 

5. MILLET (35 Illustrations). By ROMAIN HOL¬ 

LAND. [/uni'. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 

NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 

WOODSIDE FARM. 

Now Ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Mrs. Clifford's story achieves its proper destiny. We 
read scenes graphically told ; we are conscious of an easy 
and assured step from first to last; wo are carried along 
from chapter to chapter, because the authoress is an arti«t 
who knows how to enchain onr attentir n."-Daily Telegraph. 

WOODSIDE FARM. 

By MRS. CLIFFORD. 


In Duckworth’s Greenback Library. 

Paper, Is. 6d. not; cloth, 2a. net 

EL OMBU. By W. H. HUDSON. 

Author of 44 Nature in Downland,” 44 Birds and Man,” <fcc. 
44 The atmosphere of this story makes the critical reader 
sniff with pleasure .”—Daily Chronicle. 

TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 

By MAXIM GORKY. 

Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social. 

Selected and edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 4 Photo- 
gravures, 4 vols., 10s. net. (I. and II n 5s.net; III. and 
IV., 5 b. net.) 

44 Most novels are not in the running at all ."—Academy. 


“THE JOY OF LIFE.” 

THE ROAD-MENDER 

By MICHAEL PAIRLESS. 2». 6d. net 

THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW RBADY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

SEVEN LADIES AND 

AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

By MAMIE BOWLES, 

Author of “ The Amazing Lady ” and 41 Gillette’s Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A BOOK FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Edition strictly limited. 


THE BOOK OF THE C0DRT1ER. 

By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGUONE. Trans¬ 
lated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYOKE. With 71 
Portraits and 15 Autographs. £3 3s. net. 

The celebrated Italian Classic is here presented in elabo¬ 
rate fashion, newly translated, and illustrated by 71 Repro¬ 
ductions of Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, and Medal*-, by 
Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Bellini, and others. 

Apply to the Publishers, or to your own Bookseller, for a 
Full Prospectus. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PibMen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6*. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

By A Native. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 9 #. net. 

BLUEBEARD: 

An Account of Comorre the Cursed and GUlee 
de Rais, with vsirlous Tales and Traditions. 

By KRNKST A. VIZBTBLLY. With nine Ill miration*. 


New Slx-Shllllng Books. 

THE TEAR OF KALEE. 

By HERBERT INMAN *od HARTLEY ASPDBN. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By 

E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Peccavi.” 

44 A strong story. . . . The man who has proof, as he 
believes, of the guilt of a woman then a perfect stranger 
to him, and marries her out of pure fascination, is probably 
a new creation.”—O utlook. 

MAZEPPA. By Fred. Whiehaw, 

Author of “ A Forbidden Name.” 

“ A yam ol breathless and unflagging interest. . . 
The whole book goes with a genuine awing that make* it 
Impossible for the most hardened reader to do otherwise 
than follow with keen attention the adventures of Maaeppa 
the Fox."—P all Mall Gamttb. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 

8. Squire Sprigge. 

11 The whole book is amazingly ingenious."— Litsrabt 
World. 

THE KING’S COUNSEL. By Frank 

Richardson. [iStorfly. 


New Three - and - Sixpenny Books. 

BETWEEN OURSELVES. 

By MAX O’RELL, 

Author of “ Her Royal Highness Woman.” 

SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By 

MoD. Bodkin, K.C. 

“ Mr. Bodkin has tapped .gain the hogshead of Irish 
fun, first sampled for the Saxon by Lover and Lever. It 
proves to be as fresh and aa stimulating as ever. The 
K.C. is not only fortunate In inventing his stories ; he 
tells them admirably."—PUNCH. 

RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. W. 

Appleton. 

“ As pretty a story of blaokmail, love, and deoeption u 
any lover of detective stories oonld wiah to read."- 
Literary World. 


THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By 

Sundowner. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2m. 

“ Natural history lias se’dom been made more entsr- 
taining. It is fall of first hand Information, set forth, no 
doubt, sometimes with imagination, but also al’vays with 
an engnging vivacity of manner.’ —SooTSMAlt. • 


LONDON: 

CHATTO & WINDUS, III, St Martin's Lana, W.C 
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The Literary Week. 

Bret Harte’s literary production was astonishingly steady. 
Over forty volumes stand to his credit, some of which, 
however, were somewhat ^slender. His latest volume, 
On the Old Trait, contains nine short stories, most of them 
dealing with his_old subjects. 4 We understand that Bret 
Harte had practically completed a new series of Condensed 
Novels —the first appeared in 1867—so that we shall have a 
posthumous work from his pen. Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will publish the volume, but it may be delayed until the 
Autumn. Amongst the authors parodied are Mr. Kipling, 
Mr . Anthony Hope, and Mr. Conan Doyle. 


In an article entitled “ My First Book,” which appeared 
in the Idler some years ago, Bret Harte explained that his 
first book was not strictly his own, but a “ small compila¬ 
tion of Californian poems indited by other hands. . .” 

The difficulties attending his editorial work are described 
with characteristic humour. Here is what a reviewer of 
the Red Dog Jay Hawk, none of whose verse was included 
in the Anthology, is reported by Bret Harte to have written 
of it:— 

The hogwash and “ purp "-stuff ladled out fi om the slop 

backet of Messrs.-and Co., of ’Frisco, by some lop- 

eared Eastern apprentice, and called “ A Compilation of 
Californian Verse,” might be passed over, so far as 
criticism goes. A club in the hands of any able-bodied 
citizen of Red Dog and a steamboat ticket to the Bay, 
cheerfully contributed from this office, would be all- 
sufficient. But when an imported greenhorn dares to call 
his flapdoodle mixture “ Californian,” it is an insult to 
the State that has produced the gifted “ Yellow 
Hammer,” whose lofty flights have from time to time 


dazzled our readers in the columns of the Jay Hawk. 
That this complacent editorial jackass, browsing among the 
dock and thistles which he has served up in this volume, 
should make no allusion to California’s greatest bard, is 
rather a confession of his idiocy than a slur upon the 
genius of our esteemed contributor 


It may not be generally known that each year the 
catalogue of the Royal Academy has a motto upon its 
title page. This year it is from Theophile Gautier, and 
rans: “ Rien n’est us4 pour le g6nie.” 


There appear to be indications of a Carlyle boom this 
year. Messrs. Chapman and Hall have a new edition, to 
be called the “ Edinburgh Edition,” in preparation; winch 
is to be printed on India paper and to be completed in 
fourteen volumes. There are rumours, also, of other 
issues. It is obvious that Carlyle still sells largely, for 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, during the past three years, 
have sold on an average thirty thousand copies of his 
works a year. But is he so largely read ? We suspect he 
is amongst the “ presentation authors ” who occupy a good 
deal of shelf room. Yet the appeal of Sartor Resartus and 
Heroes and Hero Worship can hardly, to the young at 
least, ever fail. 


We are glad to notice amongst the six books which were 
most in demand in America during April, Mr. Douglas’s 
The House with the Green Shutters. But there are books 
in the list whose acquaintance we have yet to make: Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, for instance, and Sousa’s 
The Fifth String. 


It will be remembered that Mr. C. G. Leland, author of 
the Hans Breitmann Ballads, published in 1898 a collec¬ 
tion of_Algenkin^Legends_of New England. These were 
mainly collected in Maine and Nova Scotia by Mr. Leland 
himself, and were rendered in prose, although the original 
form was really poetical. We hear from Mr. Leland that 
after making this collection there came into his possession 
certain poems of so purely lyrical a character that he has 
put them into English metre. These have been carefully 
compared with the originals by experts familiar with the 
Indian tongue, and will shortly be published. 


The series of little sketches called “ Nerves and the 
Man ” which have been appearing in the Pall Mali Gazette, 
and which have been attributed to several well-known 
writers, are in reality from the pen of Mr. Ernest Low, a 
younger brother of Mr. Sidney Low. Mr. Ernest Low 
had excellent opportunities of noting the different ways 
in which men “ showed courage and faced death ” 
described in these vivid fragments, as he served with the 
Herts Yeomanry, was taken prisoner by the Boers, and had 
a variety of adventures. 
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A letter from Mr. W. Hale White, author of Mark 
Rutherford, relating to a discussion which has taken place 
injthe Manchester Guardian concerning Coleridge’s “ star- 
dogged moon,” appeared in that journal on Saturday. 
“ I have watched the moon,” he writes, “ for some years, 
and never could see without a telescope a separate 
illuminated peak. Coleridge would^not have introduced 
into his poem a rare astronomical experience and one so 
likely to be misunderstood. It is much more probable 
that he made a mistake. It is odd that literary people 
take so little notice of the sky.” Mr. Hale White has 
written elsewhere that Tennyson is never incorrect in his 
reference to any natural object, and that Carlyle knew his 
constellations well. 


Our readers who are interested in the footman-butler 
ancestor of Robert Browning may like to see the official 
copy of his will, 15 November 1746, from the” District 
Probate Registry, Blandford, Dorset:— 

This is the last will and testament of me Robert 
Browning of Woody ates in the parish of Pentridge and 
county of Dorset, to wit. I give to my wife Elizabeth all 
my goods and chattels that I shall die possessed of. Item, 
I leave her all my moneys that shall be due to me at my 
death after all my debts are paid. Item, I bequeath to 
her my house on Crane Bridge in the Fisherton Parish, in 
the City of Sarum, Wilts. The money, cloaths, and goods 
that my son Robert Browning lately deceased died 
possessed of [on 10 November 1740] I desire that my 
said wife Elizabeth would take care of and manege [so] 
and in the best manner she can for the use and profit ot 
Thomas Browning, son of my said son Robort—Robcrt 
Browning—The mark of Robert Browning—Signed in the 
presenceof Giles Templeman —Thomas Harper—November 
15th, 1746. 

Administration with the Will annexed granted to 
Elizabeth Browning, Widow, the universal Legatee, 
5 November 1747. Court of the Archdeacon of Dorset. 


Mr. Henry James, in the North American Review, lias a 
persuasive and penetrating article upon George Sand. It 
concludes thus 

It describes Madame S.ind with breadth, but not with 
extravagance, to speak of her as a sister of Goethe, and 
we feel that for Goethe it can never be too late to care. 
But the case exemplifies, perhaps precisely, the difference, 
even in the most brilliant families, between sisters ani 
brothers. She was to have the family spirit, but she was 
to receive from the fairies who attended at her cradle the 
silver cup, not the gold. She was to write a hundred 
books, but she was not to write *' Faust.” She was to 
have all the distinction, but not all the perfection ; and 
there could be no better instance of the degree in which 
a woman may achieve the one and st 11 fail of the other. 
When it is a question of the rare originals who have 
either, she confirms us, masculine as she is, in believing 
that it takes a still greater masculinity to have both. 
What she had, however, she had in profusion ; she was 
one of the deepest voices of that great mid century concert 
against the last fine strains of which we are more and 
more banging the doors. Her work, beautiful, plentiful, 
and fluid, has floattd itself out to sea, even as the melting 
snows of the high places are floated. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier has secured the English rights of 
“ The Bishop’s Move,” a modern comedy in three acts (by 
Mrs. Craigie and Mr. Murray Carson), and he will produce it 
this season. Mr. Bourchier will create the title role, and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh will create the part of the heroine. 


In the Preface to the new and revised edition of his 
France, Mr. T. E. C. Bodley has" to tell some amusing 
tilings about his translators. A firm of Parisian pub¬ 
lishers had undertaken to provide the French version, but 


their first proofs revealed the fact that the gentleman 
commissioned by them knew neither French nor English. 
“Perhaps,” says Mr. Bodley, “he was a Swiss.” The 
second translator selected knew some French, but no 
English, so that Mr. Bodley was at last compelled to render 
his own work into the other tongue. “ The reception 
given to my version by French critics,” writes the author, 
“ lias been most gratifying, and in writing my book in 
French I at last learned Frencli* But those advantages 
were paid for dearly at the cost of two working-years of my 
life.” The new edition before us contains no important 
changes save in the chapters on “ Liberty ” and the 
“ Group System.” 


Mr. A. G. Hales, the war correspondent, has written a 
novel called Hie Viking Strain. It contains something 
new in the way of dedications:— 

This book is dedicated to one J. F. Archibald, Esq., 
Editor of the Sydney Bulletin, not out of any feeling of 
personal friendship (for no Australian l.teraiy man owes 
him less than I do), but because of his splendid service to 
the cause of Australian nationhood, and the example of 
fearlessness and honesty he has set all Australia’s younger 
journalists. At the same time I would humbly recommend 
to his attention the 20th chapter of Proverbs, 3rd verse. 

On reference to our Bible we find that the 3rd verse of 
the 20th chapter of Proverbs reads as follows: “ It is 
an honour for a man to cease from strife : but every fool 
will be meddling.” 


The publishers of Harper's Magazine insert in the 
current issue a letter from Mr. Henry- F. Dickens calling 
attention to a recent article in the magazine on Charles 
Dickens, by Mr. Percy FitzGerald, which has caused 
“ considerable annoyance ” to the members of the novelist ’s 
family. The offending portion, says Mr. Dickens, 

relates to the affection that existed between my father 
and my mother’s young sister, Mary Hogarth, out of 
which Mr. FitzGerald has woven a wild and fantastic 
legend based upon an absolutely erroneous statement of 
the facts. 

After giving the history of my father’s marriage, 
Mr. FitzGerald goes on to say : “ We may well wonder, 
therefore, why her charms (alluding to Mary Hogarth)— 
she was the more attractive awl had always secretly loved 
him —did uot appeal to h m before his marriage with the 
younger sister." He then proceeds :—“ Can it be that the 
real solution is to be found in that story of two sisters, 
‘The Battle of Life’? ... It might have been that 
Mary Hogarth, knowing her sister’s feelings, wished to 
hide her love, and, according to the account of those that 
knew and loved her, she wisof such an angelic nature 
that she was quite capable of making the sacrifice. 
Whether there is anything in this speculation or not, it 
seems the only one that will lationally account for Dickens 
not marrying the girl he so loved” 

Now, pray, mark the real facts. Mary Hogarth was not 
an elder sister ; she was only fifteen years old. and still a 
schoolgirl, at the time of my father's marriage, and she 
was barely seventeen when she died. 

Given these facts, there is nothing whatever to wonder 
at, nor is there any sort or kind of mystery requiring a 
solution at the hands of Mr. Percy FitzGerald or anyone 
else. . . . 

All this Mr. FitzGerald could easily have discovered if 
he had taken the most ordinary precautions to verify the 
facts, either by turning to Forster’s “ Life,” or, better 
still, of communicatiug with some member of the family, 
before speculating in public upon matters connected 
entirely with my father's private life. 

The publishers of the magazine express their regret for 
any annoyance which may have been caused. 
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A writer in the Netc York Times Saturday Review heads 
an article “ An Idea for Novelists.” He says “ some of the 
novelists appear to be of the opinion that the time for the 
. . . purely psychological study is once more at hand.” 

We trust not. That scare has been revived every pub¬ 
lishing season for some years past, but “ some of the 
novelists” happily refrain from the temptation. As to the 
writer's “Idea,” it is the oldest of all in fiction: combine 
incident and character. 


Mr. Charles Waldstein, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has issued a privately printed appeal addressed to the 
Lord President of the Council concerning the proposed 
new British Academy. Mr. Waldstein pleads for its 
incorporation with the Royal Society and the Royal 
Academy, the new corporation to be called “ The Imperial 
British Academy of Arts and Sciences.” The following 
table shows his proposed constitution of the several 
bodies:— 


Sciences :— 
Royal Society. i 


Royal Society ok 
Humanities. 


Natural and Mathematical 
Sciences. 

(Old Charter.) 

Arts 

Royal Academy. 

Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and the 
Decorative Arts. 

(Old Charter.) 


Historical, Philological, 
and Moral Sciences. 
(New Charier.) 


Royal Academy ok 
Literature and Music. 

Poetry and Pro se Writ¬ 
ing ; Music. 

(New Charter.) 


Mr. Waldstein supports his views by many sound and 
practical reasons. 


In an edition uniform with Views and Reviews: 
Literature published just twelve years ago, Mr. Nutt has 
just issued Mr. Henley’s Views and Reviews: Art. In 
a Prefatory Note Mr. Henley says :— 

To h >ld opinions and state c inclusions about an art 
whose technical processes are strange, and » hose practice 
is impossible : t is, it has ever seemed to me, is to take 
oneself more seriously than he may do that would sit 
well with posterity. And yet, humanum eel errare : to 
hold views, and to publish them, is hnman ; and in this 
bookling I confess myself as naturally given as the rest. 

The papers range in date from 1888 to 1900 and appeared 
in certain Catalogues, the National Observer, and the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


There reaches us, from Bolton, The Gospel according 
to Guatama, by Mr. A. W. Webster. “In the following 
short poem,” writes the author, “ or series of pxuns, an 
attempt is made to work out the Buddha's teachings so 
as to render clear and plain to Western intelligence the 
conclusions to be therefrom derived.” There follows a 
series of quatrains somewhat in the manner, though not 
in the form, of Omar. Here are three :— 

In many births I must have known 
Grandeur that’s to my soul allied ; 

I've peacocked on the heights of Pride, 

And triumphed on the Monarch’s throne. 

I have stood proudly on the poop 
When galleys into battle pressed, 

As Admiral have been addressed 
And made my rivals’ colours droop— 


The Poet's mighty music writ, 

AnJ giv’n my tome to courts and kings, 
I'm conscious that my lyre had strings 
Fine-toned. Time called on me to quit. 


We are informed by Mr. Thomas Cobb that Brownie's 
Plot, referred to in our last week’s “Notes on Novels,” 
was published twelve years ago. This re-issue of old 
books as new is unfair alike to author and reader. 
The author, if only as a matter of courtesy, should surely 
be made acquainted with the fact tliat his work is to be 
reprinted in another form ; and as to the public, there is 
nothing in the volume in question to indicate that the 
story had previously appeared. 


In Scribner's Magazine for May Mr. Henry van Dyke has 
achieved a poem of sixty-one lines, addressed to Victor 
Hugo, without a single full stop. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
issued a Penny History of the Church of England, by Dr. 
Jessop. The little book is vigorous and terse and 
admirably designed for its purpose. We should be glad 
to welcome more such tracts as this, written by such 
authors. 


Messrs. Newnes are about to add Bacon’s Works to their 
“ Thin Paper Series.” The issue is to lie complete in one 
volume. The series already includes a Shakespeare in 
three volumes. 


The fifth of May was the anniversary of the birth of 
Karl Marx, the practical founder of international socialism. 
Mr. E. L. Norton sends us the following lines:— 

Karl Marx. 

A dreamer saw Equality divine, 

The world her temple, and her priesthood, men ; 

The vision thrill’d him with a high design ; 

He scanned humanity with mighty ken, 

And saw how ill his godless’ creed was taught ; 

Then cried his gospel from the bills of thought. 

Mighty the preacher, but the message vain ; 

And half a hundred years of noble zeal, 

That men for ever may behold, remain 
Ashes on th’ altar of a false ideal. 

But tho’ his memory be fraught with ruth, 

Honour the man, the seeker after truth. 


It is interesting to recall tbe fact that William Tinsley, 
the publisher, who died a few days ago, issued the first of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels, Desperate Remedies. He also 
secured Mr. Hardy’s second novel, Under the Greenwood 
Tree, which was a failure both in its original two-volume 
form and in a subsequent illustrated one volume edition. 
A further issue, in paper covers, did no better. Mr. Hardy’s 
third book, A Pair of Blue Eyes, ran serially through 
Tinsley'8 Magazine. 


In bis examination as a witness in a case still before 
the courts, Mr. Zangwill succeeded in maintaining his 
reputation as a humorist. The title of bis paper Park, 
lie explained, was changed to Ariel, because people were 
too illiterate to know that Puck was a Shakespearean 
character. Asked whether Ariel was still in existence, 
Mr. Zangwill replied: “No. It was too good to live. 
I can’t, however, say that it is dead, for its jokes still 
appear. 
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The Coronation Prayer Book, which is in preparation by 
the Oxford University Press, is to be printed in type cast 
from the matrices given to the University by Bishop Fell 
about the year 1666. 


Some -critics found in Wistons, the novel by Miles Amber 
which opened Mr. Unwin’s “First Novel Library,” a 
certain similarity between thelauthor’s outlook and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s. Mr. Hardy nimself says of the book: 
“ The story is clever in portraiture and in. the social scenes 
touches off life with wit and drollery. It is an unusual 
performance.” 


Thebe are unusually few literary pictures in the Royal 
Academy this year. Mr. Frank Dicksee has attempted to 
realise Keats’s “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” a subject 
which seems to have a permanent attraction for artists, and 
Mr. J. D. Penrose’s “The Last Chapter ” aims at repre¬ 
senting the following passage from St. Cuthbert: “The 
venerable Bede spent the last day of his life dictating his 
translation of the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel. In 
the evening the scribe said, ‘ Dear master, there is yet 
one sentence to write.’ He answered, ‘ Write quickly.’ 
Presently the youth said, ‘ Now it is finished.’ He replied, 
* Thou must said the truth ; it is finished.’ ” 


Bibliographical. 

Though Mr. Bret Harte had not increased or deepened his 
literary reputation of late years, he remained to the end a 
tolerably fertile producer. His last book was issued only 
a few days ago. Last year he was represented by Under 
the Redtoood8, in 1900 by From Sandhill to Pine, and in 
1898 by two books of stories and one of verse. The popu¬ 
larity of certain of his works was also well maintained. 
Thus, last year, his Tales of the Argonauts and some other 
things appeared as one of the “ Turner House Classics.” 
A new edition of his Gabriel Conroy came out in 1899. 
In 1898 there were reprints of his Condensed Novels, his 
Luck of Roaring Gamp, and his Poems ; in 1897 there was 
a new edition of his Choice Works; and so forth. One 
sign of his continued acceptability to the reading public 
was the issue, in 1892, of a Bret Harte Birthday Book; 
another was the publication in 1900 of a memoir and an 
appreciation from the pen of Mr. T. E. Pemberton. 

Mrs. Ernest Moore, writing from New York, expresses 
the “joy ” with which she “learned from the ‘ Bookworm ’ 
in the Academy of April 12 that Lodge’s Rosalynde had 
been reprinted,” ana her “ sympathy with the correspon¬ 
dent who wants publishers to republish inaccessible books 
instead of more Scotts and Thackerays and Dickens.” 
“ The question of reprints,” Mrs. Moore thinks, “ will lay 
hold upon the millions if once the proper momentum be 
attained. But before this possible day arrives,” she says, 
“ let reprints of the old Welsh literature venture a gentle 
claim. Work of the first order has been done for the 
Welsh. Sharon Turner’s appendix on the Welsh bards in 
his History of the Anglo-Saxons, the translations of Skene, 
Dr. Owen, Pugh, and Lady Guest could hardly be im¬ 
proved on. But he who would read is burdened with 
bulky and expensive volumes containing much that is 
undesirable as well. Who would not buy the ‘ Lament of 
Llywarch-Hen ’ or the 1 Affallenau of Myrddiu ’ if he 
could get it at a reasonable price and conveniently free of 
less worthy productions ? ’ ’ 

Messrs. Newnes promise to give us a new edition of the 
Works of Bacon in one volume—an achievement rendered 
possible by the use of the thin paper which is becoming 
so familiar. Of Bacon’s Essays, of course, there have 


always been plenty of editions—for example, two in 1890, 
one in 1891, one jn 1892, one in 1894, two in 1897, and 
one in 1900. With the Colours of Good and Evil and The 
Advancement of Learning they were included in 1900 in 
Macmillan’s “Library of English Glassies.” The Advance¬ 
ment of Learning has been reprinted two or three times 
within the last decade, and so has the New Atlantis. 
Editions of Bacon more or less complete appeared in 1901 
and 1902, but for an edition at once complete, handy, and 
cheap, we have had to wait till now. 

The recurrence of the anniversary of Dryden’s birthday 
reminds me of a fact which has long surprised me- - 
namely, that we do not possess a cheap and handy 
edition of that worthy’s plays, or even a selection from his 
plays. That all those compositions should be reprinted is 
by no means to be desired ; but some of them surely deserve 
to be put witliin the reach of the ordinary student. The 
edition of the Works edited by Mr. Saintsbury in 1882-93 
is probably out of print, and, even if accessible, would be 
beyond the means of most people. I have never been 
able to understand why Dryden- found no place in the 
“Mermaid” series of reprints. The projector of that 
series included in it Heywood and Middleton, and came 
down as far as Congreve and Steele ; but he gave us no 
Dryden. 1 venture to think that a judicious selection of 
plays by Dryden would find a public, though not, of 
course, a big one. 

Says a writer in the Daily Chronicle: “ Everybody 
knows how interesting Russian literature has become to 
the English-speaking world in recent years. Yet it would 
appear that a comprehensive history of it, dealing with 
all its periods, from the ninth century to the present time, 
does not exist in English.” This is not, I think, quite 
correct. About two years ago Mr. Heinemann published 
(as one of his “ Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World ”) a History of Russian Literature which, if my 
memory may be trusted, covered the whole ground with 
very great success. The Anthology of Russian Litera¬ 
ture which the Chronicle announces will no doubt be 
very welcome; but we seem to possess already the 
“ comprehensive history ” desired. 

Great is the vitality of the really popular novel. The 
announcement that Lorna Doone is to be re-issued in a 
sixpenny form recalls the fact that it achieved that dis¬ 
tinction for the first time in 1897, and that the only other 
story by Blackmore which has been obtainable for the 
humble “ tanner ” is his Clara Vaughan. Very varied 
are the prices at which Lorna Doone has been issued. 
Between 1882 and 1886 it was published at 35s., at 
31s. 6 d., and at 21s. In 1893 it appeared in an “ Ex¬ 
moor ” edition at 18s., and in 1891 there was an illustrated 
edition at 7s. 6 d. Two years ago there were editions at 
2s. and 3s. The admirers of Lorna Doone have assuredly 
nothing to complain of. 

I 11 no obituary notice of Mr. William Tinsley have I 
seen any reference to the two volumes of Random Recol¬ 
lections which he published in the autumn of 1900. And 
yet that was a very curious and interesting work, full of 
singular gossip about men and women of letters. The 
theatrical part of it was trite, but Mr. Tinsley’s confidences 
in regard to the authors lie had known were “ frequent 
and free.” Some of them were surprising. The Recol¬ 
lections are well worth acquiring for the sake of their 
subject-matter; as literature, of course, they do not count. 

It is pleasant to note the steady increase.in the popu¬ 
larity and vogue of bibliography. I observe that Mr. 
Sichcl has an appendix of this sort to his new volume on 
Bolingbroke, and 1 observe further that a bibliography is 
to form part of the final volume of the fine edition of 
Ruskin which Mr. Allen announces. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Philosopher’s Casual Talk. 

tacts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. (Willi ams & 

.Newgate. t»s.) 

The volume herewith issued I can say with certainty 
will be my last.’ 1 1'hese words, the closing words of the 
brief pretace to this volume, would give it a special 
interest. But apart from this the book is notable in 
throwing a light on the more personal feelings of the 
philosopher who, jam rude donatus, leaves the judgment 
of his work to posterity. Mr. Spencer has built a system 
of philosophy in which the Darwinian principle of evolu¬ 
tion is carried out in what—despite his purism in language 
—Mr. Spencer calls Sociology. Jt'rom tune to time he has 
published magazine articles on side-topics, and these are 
to be found in the three volumes of his Essays. But these 
do not exnaust the products of the most active mind 
which has been at worn m England during the past half 
century. While building ms system of philosophy 
Air. Spencer has not lived apart from current life. He 
has been attending concerts—often in the company of 
George Eliot—watening the birds, digging forgotten diaries 
from country-houses, reading newspapers, watching the 
growing muscles of University athletes, turning his eyes 
this way and that way in his leisure moments, and 
thinking, collating, deducing all the time. This volume 
contains the rellections of a Keen and fearless thinker who, 
having found something interesting in street, village, 
concert-hall, or newspaper, sat down and thought it out 
with his feet on the tender. 

There are mne-and-thirty articles in all, of a page or 
two apiece, and they range horn the reform of company 
law to the question, propounded to two ladies, his driving 
companions, how a larx can soar and sing for several 
minutes without cessation. The difficulty had probably 
never occurred to the ladies; but Mr. Spencer noted it, 
and had to solve it; and though there is not a page which 
has not its suggestiveness, we would dwell rather for a 
moment on the notable fact that this book should be 
written at all. It is a remarkable refutation of the general 
belief that the philosopher lives in a world of liis own, 
remote from ordinary hie. Of course, the exact opposite 
is the case. The Parerga and Paralipomena of Scho¬ 
penhauer will occur at once as an instance of the value of 
the casual observations of the philosophic mind. The 
truth is—and in a smaller way each man may verify it in 
his own experience—that strenuous thought in any one 
direction suggests innumerable side-thoughts, valueless 
perhaps for the immediate purpose, but worthy of note for 
future following. Even the novelist in plot-making finds 
that one plot ramifies into many. And the path of specu¬ 
lative thought has alluring byeways along which a man 
may cast a glance, and perhaps take a step or two. So 
perhaps itjs not more wonderful than welcome that one 
who has travelled the main highway of thought so long 
and so far should have turned eyes and steps down many 
of these pleasant sidepaths. 

Mr. Spencer lias had eyes for all that happened, and his 
brain was always on the note of interrogation: Why is 
this ? He is at a concert, being a passionate music-lover. 
Why is it that the orchestra—as an organism—is not 
quite satisfying? The violin is not a “perfect instru¬ 
ment.” For Mr. Spencer never accepts a popular phrase 
without ringing it on the counter. And its imperfection 
comes from the arrested vibration. Compare the /Eolian 
harp. Again, the orchestra lacks the majestic bass of the 
organ, for the double basses grunt when at full pressure. 
The paper in which this point is suggested is a very good 
illustration of the ceaseless activity of the brain taught 
to inquire into causation. But it has its drawbacks, as 
Mr. Spencer confesses. It was to George Eliot he remarked 


at the iioyal Italian Opera, “ how much the tendency to 
analyse the effects we were listening to deducted from 
the enjoyment of them.” For “consciousness having at 
any moment but a limited capacity, it results that part 
of its area cannot be occupied in one way without 
decreasing the area which can be occupied in another 
way.” Hence he concludes that the primary purpose of 
music is neither instruction nor culture, but pleasure. 
And in this connection we may note how a stem logician 
was brought to see the tremendous importance of feeling— 
as opposed to reasoning—as an element in the human 
mind. “ Gome upstairs,” said Huxley to him nearly half 
a century ago. " i want to show you something that will 
'delight you—a fact that goes slick through a great 
generalisation.” Huxley thought to disconcert Mr. Spencer 
tne generaliser by showing him that the brain of a 
porpoise was almost large enough to carry on the life 
of a human being. Mr. Spencer noted, thought, and after¬ 
wards came to the conclusion that as au enormous pro¬ 
portion of the brain’s work is concerned with emotions, 
the porpoise required this relatively large organ for the 
emotions that caused its superfluous gain boilings. And 
further, this distinction between feeling and intellect led 
him to protest against the current view that intellectual 
culture—as in tne Board Schools—means moral improve¬ 
ment. “ Were it fully understood that the emotions are 
the masters and the intellect the servant, it would be seen 
that little can be done by improving the servant while 
the masters remain unimproved.” 

it is impossible to do more than indicate the scope of 
these papers, which touch life at every point. We would 
gladly dwell on the article on “Spontaneous Reform”— 
suggested by an entry in the diary of a Sussex mercer— 
in which Mr. Spencer shows that the decline of drunken¬ 
ness is in no way due to legislation, but rather to social 
evolution irrespective of enactments. We may, however, 
mention the two papers on “Style,” since the text is 
furnished by one of the Academy articles on “ Reputations 
Reconsidered ”—that on Matthew Arnold, which appeared 
January 15, 1898. We quoted the famous passage, laying 
down his principles of j udgment:— 

There can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can 
tneretore do us most good, than to nave alwaj s m one’s 
mind lines and expiessions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. 

Here Mr. Spencer finds his abhorrences—superfluity and 
indeliniteness. Why “ useful help, ” when nothing useless 
can be a help ? And so on. Mr. Spencer even writes the 
sentence as corrected by himself:— 

There can be no better helps for discovering what 
poetry is truly excellent, and cau therefore do us most 
good, than hues and expressions of the great masters 
Kept always in mind and applied as toucustones. 

It is not necessary to explain why the former sounds better 
in the ear. The point to note is the width and minuteness 
of the philosopher’s view, and his unceasing interest in 
what, compared with the majestic march of society to the 
millennium, are trifles. Of his own style Mr. Spencer 
takes a view of philosophic detachment. He has never 
worried about it, except to examine it as a curiosity. And 
then he has found that his theoretical love for the Anglo- 
Saxon word (which he championed in the Westminster 
Review) has been overborne by the necessity for the Latin. 
And here is a small point which has not escaped Mr. 
Spencer. Since 187U all his books and articles have been 
dictated. And dictation leads to diffuseness. The reason 
is clear. The tongue is alway the pen of a too ready 
writer, and when he linally revised First Principles, one- 
tenth was found to consist of unnecessary words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

So here we have the last casual, intimate talk of Herbert 
Spencer; the talk of a man with the day’s impressions 
vivid in his mind ; the talk of a man to whom the day has 
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been full of interesting hours, bringing almost more facts 
and comments than can be crammed into the after-dinner 
hours ^before he turna_down the light and prepates for 
sleep, -Heading these acute comments on life and art, in 
which there is no trace of age but the casual reference to 
a tethering illness, one wonders what England would be 
like if the Platonic ideal had at last been realized, and 
Herbert Spencer the philosopher had been Herbert 
Spencer the king. 

Schiller as Friend and Lover. 

The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By Prof. 

Calvin Thomas. (George Bell A Sons.) 

Unlike too much which comes from American universities, 
Prof. Thomas s book is a work of serious study, which 
claims and rewards attention. The style, though free 
from the pedantry which disfigures the writing of some of 
his colleagues, is not free from those American colloquial¬ 
isms which have such an unfortunate effect in serious 
work, nor from occasional grammatical weakness. He 
avows that his purpose was to dwell more on Schiller’s 
poetry than his life. We may be allowed to regret his 
decision. A complete and up-to-date life was desirable in 
English; a study ol Schiller’s writings would not have 
been unwelcome; but a hybrid between the two was not 
desirable in England, whatever it may be in America. As 
it is, both aspects of the book necessarily leave an impres¬ 
sion of incompleteness. Particularly we regret the brief 
space given to the relations between Goethe and Schiller. 
There is, as the Professor remarks, “ a perennial curiosity 
concerning the details of their alliance.” But he does 
nothing to gratify it. One chapter gives a brief account 
of their coining together, with the publication of the 
“Xenia.” There the thing ends, save for sparse and 
sparing references to Goethe in connection with the pro¬ 
cess ol Schiller’s work. But the critical portion of the 
book, if oyer-wordy and not novel, is correct and impartial; 
while the biographical portion is written with knowledge, 
clearness, fairness, and sympathy. 

Schiller needs sympathetic allowance from the Anglo- 
Saxon critic. It is no wonder that of all German poets he 
is most popular—with the German. The special Teuton 
characteristics are assembled and incarnated in him, even 
to exaggeration. The love of philosophic abstraction, the 
idealism, the worship of friendship, tiie German sentimen¬ 
tality. Above all, the sentimentality—“ the German barm,” 
as it was called by an Austrian lady of our acquaintance. 
That German yeast (to use the more familiar word) is 
present in Schiller to an extent which the Englishman 
cannot conceive. Tne toweringness, the weak diffuseness, 
the unashaineduess of it, the way in which the poet basks 
and bathes in it, is hard for us to associate with male 
nature, let it is necessary for Englishmen to realize that 
Schiller the sentimentalist was Schiller the virile, Schiller 
the energetic, Schiller the lighter. 

This trait in him was accentuated by his poetic nature 
to an ultra-leminine degree. Xo woman, not even a 
German woman, could reach the sentimental heights of 
this poet. It marks his career. He began with infantile 
piety—his sister Ohristophine to the last remembered the 
beauty of his childish countenance in prayer. Jle loved to 
mimic religious ceremonies, particularly to mount a make- 
believe pulpit and preach to his dutifully attentive sisters. 
To the end ho had a portion of the preacher, though it was 
turned to other than religious issues in after-life. These 
tricks, which to his parents betokened a religious call, to 
us show rather the embryo poet—above all, the embryo 
dramatist, whose "whole vocation ” was indeed “endless 
imitation.” His own wish and his parents’ designed him 
for the ministry. But his father was employed by the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and Karl Eugen (a petty cross 
between the Great Friedrich and the Great Louis, with the 
ability of neither) claimed the boy for his pet Academy, 


where—like the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius—he played the 
schoolmaster. Willy-nilly, young Friedrich was devoted to 
the law, which afterwards he was allowed to change for 
medicine. At the Academy he received no bad education, 
but was subject to a rigid discipline, mitigated by adula¬ 
tion of the Ducal principal. His body and soul the Duke’s, 
he learned a good deal of Latin, a little Greek, mastered 
for himself smuggled literature, and passed from piety to 
pessimism, from the spirit of religion to the spirit of revolt. 
He left the Academy an ostensible physician and a con¬ 
cealed poet, with a thesis in his mouth and a tragedy in 
his pocket. The beneficent Karl Eugen set him to physic 
an ill-conditioned regiment; but no more than Keats was 
he like to abide among his gallipots. For the tragedy was 
the famous “ Robbers,” a cry of social revolt, destined to 
start also a theatrical revolution in Germany, which Schiller 
lived to complete on very different lines. Published with 
borrowed money, it was soon staged at Mannheim, and 
spread like an epidemic through the German theatres. 
The author of so insurgent a play was, naturally, soon in 
conflict with his little tyrant, and flying from before the 
face of Karl Eugen to Mannheim. 

With the wanderings which followed, only less pro¬ 
longed than those of Wagner in a later day, we have no 
concern here. As students of Schiller’s character, it more 
concerns us to note that everywhere he sentimentalised— 
and energised. Each city begot an immortal friendship, 
an immortal play, and a love—well, not immortal. He 
left souvenirs of his heart wherever he stayed. That too- 
soluble heart dropped, you may say, wherever he went, like 
melting sealing-wax ; and you could track him over Germany 
by the heart-prints. His sentimental pilgriinage began at 
Bauerbach, with Lotte von Wolzogen—a schoolgirl she, 
blonde and seventeen. He loved her. But she loved, on the 
whole, another; so he set out to Mannheim,'where beloved 
his publisher’s daughter. The affair was slow ; and calling 
in at Frankfurt, he loved—more or less—Sopbie Albrecbt, 
a melancholy, poetical, actress. 

“ In the very first hours a warm attachment sprang up 
between us ; our souls understood each other. ... A 
heart fashioned altogether for sympathy,” &c. “ I 

promise myself divine days in her immediate society.” 

But, back in Mannheim, he found still diviner days with 
Lotte von Kalb (he was given to Lottes). Musical, poetic, 
introspective, mutable, married. Their souls, Ac. fretting 
to Dresden, however, he proposed (by letter) for the 
publisher’s daughter. She declined; and at a masked 
ball he met Henriette von Arnim. Plump, voluptuous, in 
a domino; and he loved her. But her soul was too 
liberally responsive to the male soul. In particular there 
was a certain Count whose soul, Ac. So Schiller waxed 
melancholy, and presently emigrated to Weimar, where 
was Lotte von Kalb, again athirst for^divine days. Their 
souls, Ac., till he encountered a third Lotte, by name Von 
Lengefeld, who ended the sentimental pilgrimage by 
marrying him. llappy fate dictated (for it is clear any 
woman might have married liim who wished) that she 
should make an admirable wife; and our sentimentalist 
rode at anchor. Truth is, he was, like St. Augustine and 
Shelley, in love with love, and with no woman truly until 
the woman who had the taste to love him. His loves, in 
this respect, were much more academic than Goethe’s ; 
and it is difficult to take them seriously. 

But friendship was the grand passion ; friendship, which 
he celebrated in a strain paling mere love. He was for 
ever encountering some heart’s brother. Even to the 
middle-aged mother of his first Lotte be wrote like this :— 

“ Oh, 1 shall long to be soon, soon with you again ; and 
meanwhile, in the midst of my greatest distractions, 1 shall 
think of you, my dearest friend. I shall often breai away 
from social circles, and, alone in my room, sadly dream 
myself back with you and weep. . . We will make each 
other better and nobler. By mutual sympathy and the 
delicate tie of beautiful emotions,” &c., &c. 
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Nav, even from tills poor lady of no uncertain age lie 
must demand: “Take no other friend into your heart.” 
When it comes to his sineerest friend, before Goethe, 
language cannot contain him. They became friends by 
correspondence before they had met. Schiller set out 
with other common friends to meet Korner, and walked 
hack with them after the meeting. Thus he writes to 
Korner of the homeward walk : — 

“ O how beautiful, how divine, is the contact of two souls 
that,” &c. “ I read your name in Huber’s eyes and involun¬ 
tarily it came to my lips. Our eyes met and our holy 
purpose fused with our holy friendship. . . . We 
found wine in the inn, aud your health was drunk We 
looked at each other silently ; our mood was that of 
solemn worship, and each one of ns had tears in his eyes, 

which he tried to keep back.I thought of the 

beginning of the eucharist. . . . Suddenly I remem¬ 

bered that it was your birthday. Unwittingly we had 
celebrate I it with a holy rite.” 

Under the influence of this Korner, indeed, a manly, 
good fellow, he came to think his disease abated. 

Let our hearts now clfave to each other in manly 
affec ion [he wrote to Huber], gush little and feel 
much. . . . Enthusiasm and ideals have sunk iucredibly 

in my estimation. 

But he decries enthusiasm enthusiastically, and gushes 
with deprecation of gush. Schiller controlling enthusiasm ! 
The leopard had soaped himself, and thought there was a 
decided diminution in his spots. Yet all this while he 
was striving and facing poverty like a man : and it was no 
womanish exploiter of the emotions who finally was admitted 
comrade to the implacable placidity of Goethe. That was 
the crowning friendship which came to this great virtuoso 
of friendship, and in many ways the apex-bud of his life. 
Little is told us of it in this biography, as we have said. 
Six years Schiller dwelt at Weimar, himself and Goethe 
touching by their margins, so to speak, but not coalescing. 
Goethe disliked him as author of the revolutionary 
“ Robbers,” opjtosed to the classic calm of his own art. 
He did not know that Schiller was already Hcllenizing, 
under influence of the Lengefeld sisters, mid fast 

approaching his own principles of art and life. Schiller 
was impatient of the monumental Goethean egoism. A 
periodical started by Schiller, to which he invited Goethe’s 
contribution, brought the two circles to coalescence. They 
entered into conversation as they were leaving a meeting 
of naturalists, and their discussion was so earnest that 
Goethe entered the younger poet’s house to finish it. 
Schiller followed up with a letter to Goethe, “a little 
essay on Goethe’s individuality,” which flattered the elder 
poet by its evidence of sympathetic comprehension, (fere, 
Goethe felt, was a man who understood him. Schiller 
was invited to a fortnight’s stay at his house, and long 
talks completed the coalition. " Here, at length, were 
“ souls ” who “understood each other.” The immediate 
fruit of the alliance was provoked by attacks on Schiller’s 
periodical, and came in the shape of the famous “Xenia,” 
a series of epigrams in elegiac verse on all the German 
publicists whom the duumvirate disliked. And they 
could not away with a goodly number. A shriek of rage 
resounded from the victims of this gnat-swarm ; though 
in truth the “Xenia” are stingless enough, and of little 
hut historical value. The remoter fruit was hardlv loss 
than the best work of Schiller’s maturest. period. For this 
friendship thrust its roots into the deepest fibres of both 
natures : there is no such interesting friendship in litera¬ 
ture. But, in this biography, as we have said, we hear no 
more of it. 

With Schiller’s literary work we cannot here deal. The 
greatest of it was produced when ho knew, from repeated 
illness, that he lay under sentence of death. That courage 
and concentration of purpose which underlay his vehement 
effusiveness was strongly shown in the effect, which this 
knowledge had on him ; bracing him to do the more, since 
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the time for all doing was short. The character which 
emerges from Prof. Thomas’s biography is indeed one 
impossible to an Englishman. Unrestrained in joy and 
tears, copiously enthusiastic; yet efficient, concentrated, 
carrying all before it by storm and stress of purpose. 
Tender to excess towards his friends, placable towards his 
enemies, working strenuously for a severe ideal of life and 
character; one suspects in him perhaps some touch of the 
superior person. Yet withal there is about him a touch of 
the heoric, as of a young German warrior of antiquity, 
whose battle-field was letters. 


The Laureate’s Latest. 

A Tale of True Love, and other Poems. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

If Mr. Alfred Austin’s later work by no means reveals 
shoulders broad enough for the Tennysonian mantle, it is 
also far from the mere contemptible impotence which many 
critics, in the reaction provoked by the Tennysonian com¬ 
parison, suppose themselves to see in it. The Laureateship, 
from a critical standpoint, is an absolute injury to Mr. 
Austin. Were not expectation keyed so high, were he 
just one among the democracy of poets, criticism would 
find its natural level in regard to him. He would be 
recognised as neither a great nor a very bad poet; but a 
poet of considerable technical accomplishment, and a 
certain proportion of poetic feeling in his kind, falling 
something short of downright inspiration. So he was 
generally regarded before the “laureate wreath” accen¬ 
tuated both praise and dispraise. So this latest volume 
shows him. He has done much better work before ; also 
lie h:ts done much worse work recently. His kind is 
certainly not the more ambitions kind exemplified by the 
poem which gives title to the book ; though its note is far 
from extreme ambition. It is just a narrative poem of- 
modern life, and the plot would make a very mild novel. 
It is even so faithful to current fashion as to end with the 
departure of the hero for the South African war. “ Mild ” 
is the epithet one would apply to it altogether. It is 
mildly poetical, if it be poetical at all. In truth, a great 
deal of it is mild prose ; as, for instance— 

And day by day Egeria scans and watches 
The ebb and flow of fluctuating war, 

And ofttimes sees his name in terse dispatches 
Shine among those that most distinguished are. 

Then pride and terror in her heart contend, 

And low she prays anew, “ Dear God, his life befriend ! ” 

And when she reads of some fresh deed of daring 
That decorates his breast and crowns his brow, 

Sparing of others, of herself unsparing, 

She weens apart where no one sees. But now 
This Tale of True Love hath been truly told. 

May it by some be read, and by it some consoled! 

Nothing would he easier than to quote stanzas from this 
poem for ridicule. But instead we prefer to recognise that 
when Mr. Austin strikes a frankly minor note, he can 
display accomplishment. “ Polyphemus,” a simple pastoral 
poem, has often very refined craftsmanship. But the best 
poem in the book is “In the Forum,” which echoes the 
frank paganism of Schiller or Goethe. Many of the stanzas 
have a happy terseness, and most show a clean-cut, classic 
directness. Here are a few :— 

Her tresses free from band or comb. 

Love-dimpled Venus, lithe and tall, 

And fresh as Fiumicino’s foam, 

Mounts her pentelic pedestal. 

With languid lids, and lips apart, 

And curving limbs like wave half-furled, 
Unadorned she dominates the heart. 

And without sceptre sways the world. 

O 0 O C (’ 
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With waves of song from wakening lyre 
Apollo routs the wavering night, 

While, parsley-crowned, the white-vobed choir 
Wind chanting up the sacred height, 

Where Jove, with thunder garlands wreathed, 

And crisp locks frayed like fretted foam, 

Sits with his lightnings half unsheathed, 

And frowns against the foes of Borne. 

Ton cannot kill the Oods. They still 

Beclaim the thrones where once they reigned, 
Behaunt the grove, remount the rill, 

And renovate their rites profaned, 
o o o o • 

What though their temples strew the ground, 

And to the ruin owls repair, 

Their home, their haunt, is all around ; 

They drive the cloud, they ride the air. 
o o o o • 

Let Gaul and Goth pollute the shrine, 

Level the altar, fire the fane ; 

There is no razing the divine; 

The Gods return the God? reman. 

This seems to be Mr. Austin’s sincerest strain, and it 
moves him to his best utterance. When, as in “ Beatrice,” 
he sings of a woman who— 

Sees the Lamb before the Throne, 

And hears the Angels canticling, 

one doubts the verse is as insincere as it is conventional. 
The sonnet “ Winter ” is a favourable example of Mr. 
Austin’s descriptive moot!:— 

Now in the woodlands from the creaking boughs 
The last sere leaves are loosened and unstrung. 
Where once the tender honeysuckle clung, 

And faithful mavis fluted to bis spouse. 

Already dreaming of her winter drowse, 

And brooding dimly on her unborn young, 

The dormouse takes the beechmast, and among 
The matted roots the moldwasp paws and ploughs. 
Over the furrows brown and pastures grey 
The melancholy plovers flap and plain ; 

And, along shivering pool and sodden lane, 

As lower droop the lids of dying day, 

Like to a disembodied soul in pain, 

The homeless wind goes wailing all the way. 

The diction lacks magic, but the natural features are well 
selected and effective. Only why did Mr. Austin drag in 
that used-up disembodied soul in pain ? The book, as we 
have said, is not the Laureate’s best; but it has, as we 
have shown, skilled work. 


Passing Away. 

Church Folk-Lore: a Record of some Post-Reformation 
Usages in the English Church now mostly Obsolete. By 
the Rev. J. Edward Vaux. (Skeffington. 6s.) 

In this second edition, Mr. Vaux has made considerable 
additions to his original book. Such a work was bound 
to draw to itself vast quantities of like matter; for there 
can be few country parsons without some experience or 
observation for which, as a historical relic, they desire a 
niche in the chronicles of the country. And soon it 
would be too late. Already, on his title page, Mr. Vaux 
has to acknowledge the majority of these survivals to be 
survivals no longer; and it can hardly be expected but 
that another generation of board school education will 
see the final extinction of the last of the local habitudes 
which are landmarks in the development of religious 
opinion. 

Many of these things are, as might be expected, closely 
connected with the great epochs of life, and notably with 
marriage and death; and of these some of them are easily 
traced to their origin in some Roman rite. Thus the kiss 
which in divers counties the parson is expected to bestow 
on the bride is, though Mr. Vaux does not say so, no 
doubt, a remnant of the pax, or kiss of peace, given in 


the Mass before the priest’s communion. Still further 
back must we look for the motive which makes it in 
Cumberland unusual for parents to be present at the 
marriage of their daughters; even to the remote past 
when the bride was the prisoner of the sword and of 
the bow. But why the South of Yorkshire should imagine 
that the party who speaks the louder to the officiant’s 
questions will die first it is less easy to imagine. Most 
popular usages in regard to the marriage rite are 
prompted by benevolence towards the newly wed, but at 
least one case is recorded in which the motive was less 
amiable. It was at St. Peter’s, Thanet, that in March 
1850, a clergyman was pairing a couple:— 

An old woman, an aunt of the bridegroom, displeased at 
the marriage, stood at the church gate and pronounced an 
anathema upon the married pair. She then bought a new 
broom, went home, swept her house, and hung the broom 
over the door. By this she intimated her rejection of 
her nephew and forbade him to enter her bouse. 

To free the husband from responsibility for his wife’s 
debts, or to protect the wife’s property from the man’s 
creditors, was the purpose for which, in a number of cases 
ranging from 1723 to 1840, the bride appeared “ in the 
smock ” or in a sheet. The scandalous Meet marriages 
perhaps can hardly be brought into the category of folk¬ 
lore, but they are not the least curious of the customs here 
set on record. The officiant clerics, confined in the prison 
for debt, were often retained by publicans at a salary 
of twenty shillings a week, and advertisements ■ were 
exhibited in which people were invited to take advantage 
of the unusual facilities. Here is a specimen:— 

G.B. At the true chapel at the Old Bed Hand and 
Mitre, three doors up Fleet Lane and next door to the 
White Swan, marriages are performed by authority by 
the Bev. Mr. Symson, educated at the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, and late chaplain to the Earl of Rothes. 

N.B.—Without imposition. 

Mr. Hardy has made us familiar with the idea of wife 
barter, and from Mr. Baring-Gould the author has received 
authentic information of two women who had been bought 
by their husbands. In one case the poor wretch, whose 
modest price was half-a-crown, was brought to market 
with a halter round her neck, and by it was led to her 
new home, a distance of twelve miles, by her purchaser. 

As might be anticipated, the sacrament of baptism is the 
centre of a great many fanciful notions, some easily to be 
traced to a Catholic origin, others, to all appearance, quite 
arbitrary. The common belief that unless the child cries 
after receiving that sacrament it will not live to grow 
up, is no doubt an offshoot of the practically extinct belief 
in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the expulsion 
of the demon from its human tenement. No such explana¬ 
tion, however, is forthcoming of the Yorkshire tradition 
that the infant first baptised in a new font will presently 
die. “ Nay,” said a native to a friend of the author, who 
had ventured to suggest such a baptism, “ if ’twere a lass 
I shouldn’t mind, but as ’tie a lad Til not risk it.” There 
would seem to be a touch of irony in the practice of 
presenting a tenth child with a sprig of myrtle in its cap 
to mark it as a tithe child. The writer of The Heir of 
Reddyffe relates that such a tithe child was actually recog 
nised by the rector of Compton and sent by him to school. 
At Harrietsham, in Kent, public opinion requires that at 
the font boys shall have precedence of girls on the 
luminous principle that otherwise the girls will grow up 
hirsute. Various traces of the practice of baptism by 
immersion are to be discerned in the structure of churches. 
For instance— 

There was, and may be still, in the Church of St. 
Laurence, Reading, a baptistery und> r some of the pews 
Some years ago a family of Quakers desiring to he 
admitted into the Church by bsptism by immersion, the 
pews were removed, and the baptistery filled with water 
and tfie converts immersed, 
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(Wie are not familiar with this use of the word baptistery; 
possibly Mr. Vaux has authority for it.) Incidentally 
Mr. Vaux, in connection with this matter, offers a rather 
humorous instance of the habitual attitude of tbe typical 
high-church clergyman in relation to the bishops. Their 
lordships are indeed essential to the Church, so that the 
author alludes to the Kirk of Scotland as the “ Establish¬ 
ment ” quite in the superior tone common among believers 
in the Papacy when referring to mere episcopalians like 
h i m s elf ; but an a bishop so much as show his head, there 
stands Mr. Vaux ready with half a rubric to heave at it. 
In this case the bishop, poor man, did nothing but grant to 
a clergyman, who had the bad taste to ask it, permission 
to do what it seems the clergyman was within his right in 
doing ; but that is quite enough for Mr. Vaux :— 

I have been brought up with old-fashioned ideas [he 
protests], and prefei the traditions of the Church, and the 
ordering of the rubrics, to the ipse dixit of individual 
bishops, who, of course, have no right to over-ride either 
of these very plain guides in order to have their own 
private tastes and fancies carried out. 

We are not all married, we are not all baptised ; we all 
die. And about burial customs Mr. Vaux has much to tell. 
The tolling of the passing bell is the most nearly universal; 
and, incidentally, a light is thrown on a phrase which 
afflicted the soul of one of Mr. Meredith’s most charming 
girls:— 

It seems to have been the general custom to arrange the 
tolling at the funeral [but the passing bell was not a 
funeral bell] in such wise as to indicate . . . whether 
the deceased were man, woman, or child ; tbe strokes of 
the hammer being in threes, in honour of the Blessed 
Trinity. These strokes were called “Tellers.” Thus 
three tellers denoted the burial of a child, six that of 
a woman, and nine that of a man. Hence the common 
saying that “ nine tailors (tellers) made a man.” 

The idea that the spirit is not free to depart with closed 
doors is common to au parts of the country :— 

Open lock—end strife, 

Come death and pass life, 

muttered Merrilies, in the Kaim, where she watched the 
passing of the smuggler ; and in Bairaek-room Ballads, 
Mr. Kipling has a reference to the same superstition :— 

She lifted the latch on the bitter shore 
To let the sonl go free. 

But the extraordinary superstition of the Sin Eater was 
probably peculiar to Wales:— 

His office was, for a trifling consideration, to pawn his 
own soul for the ease and rest of the soul departed. When a 
person died, notice was given to him, and he at once went 
to the house of the deceased. A cricket, i.e., a stool, was 
brought, and he sat down in front of tbe door. A groat, 
a crnst of bread, and a full bowl of ale were given to 
him, after which he rose and pronounced the ease and rest 
of the soul departed, for which he would pawn his own 
soul. 

We have dipped almost at hazard into Mr. Vaux’s pages, 
and our random search is rewarded at every turn by some 
lively glimpses of an England of isolated communities with 
memories and traditions of their own. Such an England 
belongs already to the past, and lovers of the rural 
England of our grandfathers owe gratitude to Mr. Vaux 
for the diligence and tact which he has brought to his 
labour of love. 


Reminiscences of Sport. 

Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord Granville Gordon. 
Edited by F. G. Aflalo. (Grant Richards, 10s. 6d. net,) 

Lord Granville Gordon has more sense and better taste 
than his editor. In allowing this book to be offered to the 
public, he wishes to record the fact that “ he was asked to 
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write it in spite of his assurance that nothing he could 
say would possibly have any interest for anybody but 
himself.” “The editor readily pleads guilty to the 
responsibility; ” but he does so in a manner which 
indicates that he does not realise that there is any respon¬ 
sibility at all. A chapter here and there, notably “ The 
Big Stag at Morsgail,” would have made a creditable 
contribution to a magazine; but the work, as a whole, is 
wanton book-making. Mr. Aflalo speaks, in a pompous 
manner, “of the unceasing persuasion of an extreme 
reticence,” and seems proud that bis solicitations succeeded. 
This is the way in which he speaks of the author’s “ per¬ 
sonality ” : “ It may be explained that he was a younger 
son—that explains so much in some cases—and a pioneer. 
He followed bis own line of country without waiting to 
see what Society would- think. He does so Still, and it 
would never surprise his friends to encounter him on a 
cold morning in Pall Mall dressed in the costume that 
might rather be regarded as peculiarly adapted to the 
laborious stalking of the higher fjelds.” 

After reading this and other inane chatter in the preface, 
we are relieved to learn that “Ihe proofs had not the 
advantage of revision by the author, who was at the 
Antipodes when the book was passing through the press.” 
Had he been at home, he would probably have revised the 
preface drastically. At least, we like to think that he would. 
Lord Granville Gordon is not very skilful in the art of 
writing; but his defects do not include personal vanity, 
and we cannot imagine that he will be grateful for Mr. 
Aflalo’s admiring advertisement of his eccentricities. Our 
author has hunted big game in the Rocky Mountains and 
in Norway ; he has shot grouse and red deer in Scotland 
and in Ireland ; he has fished for salmon and sea-trout 
wherever he fell in with them. He has been interested, 
too, in most indoor and outdoor games. When he writes 
simply of what he has done or Seen, he is always inoffensive 
and sometimes entertaining; but when he endeavours to 
be rhetorical one is pained. “ Others,” he notes in the 
chapter on Ninteenth-Century Games, “ prefer croquet. 
Oh, shade of young Tom Morris! why will you not appear 
to such varmints with a putter in one hand and a niblick 
in the other ? With the latter you might clearly demon¬ 
strate that any fool can dribble a ball along tbe ground ; 
with the former you might. thereafter brain them.” 
Writing of that kind, which is frequently to be found in 
works on sport, is, besides being a cause of boredom to 
us, a constant surprise. Who are they that are pleased 
with it or find it amusing? School-boys in their early 
literary efforts are inflated and silly; but Lord Granville 
Gordon is full-grown man. 

In the chapter “ In Praise oLSalmon-fishing, ’' we are 
glad to say we find a suggestive reflection. “It is a 
curious but undeniable fact that very little more than 
thirty years have elapsed since men first knew the real 
art of catching salmon. A step back in the unrelenting 
march of time, and I see myself once more a lad handling 
the heavy poles, coarse gut, thick lines, and clumsy flies 
of the period. It is often alleged, not without good reason, 
that man is too quickly exterminating the beasts, birds, 
and fishes that give him sport or food, and, seeing how 
essential to success is a knowledge of the habits of the 
animals of the chase, it is almost wonderful that he should 
have taken so long to learn so little.” That is true. 
Angling is one of the oldest of the sports, so old that we 
read of it as having been pursued in biblical times ; yet 
efficient rods and rational tackle are almost as modern as 
tbe tubular railway. There are few more striking instances 
of the slowness of the human mind. Lord Granville 
Gordon’s book is illustrated by good reproductions of 
pictures by Harrington Bird, J. G. Millais, and Archibald 
Thorbum. 
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Other New Books. 

The Scott Country. By W. S. Crockett. (Adam and 
Charles Black. 6s.) 

This inevitably interesting book deals with the Scottish 
Border, as the district specially associated with the 
magical name of Scott. The author aims “ to tell some¬ 
what of its story—the age-long memories that encircle it, 
its wealth of literary association, and the singular charm 
of its scenery.” lie has accomplished his aim, in the 
desultory style which was appropriate to such a purpose-. 
Of course, we have the Border Minstrelsy and all its 
associations. But when Mr. Crockett quotes (from that 
volume) part of “ Barthram’s Dirge,” he should have 
remembered and recorded that it was one of the forgeries 
palmed off on Scott by the corresjxmdent who communi¬ 
cated it—and other ballads—to him ; as was that ballad 
quoted in Marmion :— 

How the fie-ce Tbirwalls and Ridleys all, 

Stout VVillimondswick, 

And Hard-riding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawthorn, anti Will o’ the Wa', 

Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonhaugh, 

A .nd done him to death by the Dt-ad Alan's Sliaugh. 

But the book is full of fascination, and should do for 
Scott’s country what others have done for the Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy. 


A Book of Romantic Ballads. (Newnes. 3s. net.) 

This is one of the most curiously arbitrary anthologies it 
has been our lot to encounter. There seems to be no 
definite principle, either of inclusion or exclusion, beyond 
the personal whim of the compiler. Nor does any preface 
help us to understand the principle (or want of principle) 
which has been followed. Perhaps none of the ballads 
included could be objected to as devoid of merit. But it 
much resembles the forecast of the events preceding the 
Last Judgment—“ One shall be taken, and another shall 
be left”—and the seeming caprice is no less confounding 
of usual, logical anticipation. The bulk of the ballads are 
antique, but they are mixed with quite modern work, and 
the puzzle is (in regard to this feature) why one modern 
ballad should be taken, and another left. Whv should 
Dr. George Macdonald’s “Sir Aglovaile ” and Mr. John 
Davidson’s “ A Ballad of Hell ” be included, while Sydney 
Dobell’s almost classic “Keith of Ravelston ” is omitted? 
And so forth. At the same time, the modern ballads are 
unsigned, so that (without previous knowledge) the reader 
cannot tell which ballads are ancient, and which imitation- 
antique, unless he have the judgment to discriminate from 
internal evidence. The ancient ballads, on the other hand, 
are seemingly chosen on the principle of selecting always 
the most primitive version, irrespective oT poetical merit. 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annet.” for instance, is much 
inferior, as a poem, to the later “ William and Margaret.” 
Generally, the modern antiquarian zeal for mere archaism 
—as though the oldest version were ipso facto the best— 
has excluded later redactions of a theme which, to any 
impartial judgment, are far the most poetic. Then we 
have certain old ballads included, merely for their popu¬ 
larity. such ns “ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ” ; 
while such infinitely more poetic, and not less famous, 
ballads as “ Sir Patrick Spoils" are omitted. Nor can it be 
pretended that “Sir Patrick Spens " is not a “romantic” 
ballad. Again (in contradiction to the general practice of 
including always the earliest version) we are given Ham¬ 
mond’s good, but still inferior rendering of the “ Braes of 
Yarrow,” while the beautiful old ballad is set aside. 
Finally, why should the motto from “Twelfth Night”— 

M$rk it, Cesario, it is old and plain, 


and so forth, be set before an anthology which markedly’ 
contains a considerable proportion that is not old, whether 
or no it be plain ? 


The Story of Westminster Abbey. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 

(Nisbet. 6s.) 

It appears from the introduction that this book was written 
at the urgent importunity of one Master Geoffery who had 
“more brain than botlv,” and wanted to learn things by 
seeing them. So we are besought to come back with 
the author many hundred years “ to make the acquain¬ 
tance of the Abbey as it appeared to boys and girls 
who lived under the Saxon and Danish kings: to feel 
and learn something of the past which must be learnt 
aright if one will play one’s part nobly in the present and 
future days.” The reader, therefore, feels at once on his 
best behaviour, but if by any chance he be only inciden¬ 
tally or remotely youthful, he may resent the child’s point 
of view which hangs over the earlier parts of the book 
like a wet blanket, and damps much otherwise excellent 
matter. The method followed is not always the historian’s, 
and the “as you stand in the chapel I want you to gaze 
up at the vaulted roof” style, surely recalls the ruddy 
covers of Baedeker. Still, the book is for the young, and 
therefore a certain juvenility and moral effect are inevit¬ 
able. Witness this example: “The fierce Hardieanute 
dragged forth his brother’s body from the tomb, and had 
it thrown into the Thames hard by. Such a deed as this 
stamps the man and shows him as he was—cruel, re¬ 
vengeful, and fierce. . . .” Fortunately the book is 

Hot all written like this, and Violet Brooke-Hunt forgets 
her desire to improve the young, and little Master Geoffery, 
with his large head and small body, is left behind, perhaps 
in the poet’s corner, as soon as Queen Elizabeth is safely 
vaulted. Really, it is no inconsiderable task to tell tine 
whole of England’s history in a chain of biography with 
links of death ; but the author has succeeded admirably, 
except that she has a woman’s inconsequential love of 
detail, and devotes ten pages to Prince Rupert, with 
flowing hair and beplumed hat, and only three pages to 
Disraeli. And this is not political bias, for Gladstone and 
Cromwell receive almost as scant mention. Altogether 
a store-house of-tombstone gossip, free from irksome data 
and epitaphs, and everyone having occasion to “read up” 
for the coronation should certainly take a course of this 
sepulchral Who’s Who. 


The Closed Door. By Robert H. Sherard. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.) 

Tim story of an amateur emigrant, originally published as 
a series of articles in the Daily Express. The author 
travelled to America as a pauper emigrant, to test the 
operation of the exclusion laws there in vogue. The story 
is painful reading, but contains picturesque incidental 
touches; such as this, on the deck of the emigrant 
ship :— 

A white-haired lady, distributing largesses of dtsseit 
. . . among a crowd of Italian children, . . . vivid 

in the colours of their clothes. . . . Some dmky 

gamblers lying on the deck round a bright red rug on 
which they dealt the greasy cards. A patriarchal 
Armenian reading the Bible to his generations. . . . 

The Greeks dancing, dancing as if life were all one 
dance. The Jews chaffering, bartering with their racial 
animation. 

A book worth reading, though written with a purpose and 
a bias. 
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Fiction. 

Journeyman Love. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

In one of those bursts of fancy the too frequent recurrence 
of which is the chief fault of a brilliant book, Mrs. Rawson 
says : “ When Love once lays down his journeyman’s sack, 
he will not #0 on till he has eaten and drunk and taken 
the full value of his night’s lodging. And when he goes 
on his way, even those who have given him of their store 
grudgingly, stand at their doorways gazing after him with 
a sneaking regret that they had not done better by him; 
and those who have laid their best before him, asking no 
payment, dare not, though they would detain him, call 
him ungrateful, but follow him to the bend of the road 
envying him his youth and beauty.” The idea is pretty, 
and it is the idea of the novel. We think, however, that 
on page 230 neither the hero nor the principal heroine 
understands the technical meaning of the word “journey¬ 
man.’' There are two heroines, and they live in Paris 
in the years preceding the Revolution of ’48. The hero, 
Gilbert Helhcar, goes to them from Bristol. Gilbert’s 
instant success'in falling into the most cultured society in 
Paris, and his creator’s audacity in depicting the histo¬ 
rical personages whom he meets, are alike astonishing. 
We are permitted to see and hear Madame de Girardin, 
the Prince do Joinville, Guizot, the Countess Potocka, 
■Berlioz, Lamartine, George Sand, Frederic Chopin, and 
Heine. The short scene in Heine’s bedroom is a tour de 
force. And this is good about George Sand; Heine 
speaks: “Go, by all means. She will have Michel of 
Bourges to meet you and Chopin to play to you, and it 
will all be very pastoral and rhythmical. Arcadv with a 
touch of the grand manner.” The performance of 
“Harold in Italy” conducted by Berlioz is admirably 
done. And wit abounds passim, as thus : “ A definition 
is the worst kind of imprisonment.” 

The book has atmosphere, a sort of intimate personal 
distinction, and style. But we fear that it lacks a first-rate 
theme. The vacillations of Gilbert between two women 
who are both conceived on rather unoriginal lines, seem 
scarcely to suffice for the body of the story. And further, 
all the characters talk too much and too well. With one 
accord they are bent upon arriving by discussion at the 
true inwardness of Art, Beauty, Life. Love. People didn’t 
do these things with such amazing persistency, even in 
Paris before ’48. The author has dissipated an exceptional 
gift upon the diverting inessentials of a theme instead of 
fiercely' concentrating it on the theme itself. 

Seven Ladies and an Offer of Marriage. By' Mamie 
Bowles. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 

No one of interest in these pages has anything to do 
except to waylay Cupid. We are in “ the crinoline 

period,” and take our holiday in E-, a rural locality of 

a vagueness which suggests the old-fashioned ghost story. 
Beyond a murder and the indiscretions of several spinsters, 

little happened in E--, as revealed by Miss Bowles, to 

make it shy of a visit from an inquisitive reader after the 
lapse of enough time to allow one to suppose Juliet 
Winter’s green and white tarletan to have worn itself out 
on the dolls of her grandchildren. 

The story hangs on an anonymous offer of marriage 
made to a young man of means. He is invited to recognise, 
his corresjxmdent by her wearing of blue on a particular 
Sunday. The reader, remembering an old joke, is not 
surprised' to find the parish church of E—— on the 
Sunday in question as blue as forget-me-nots and 
delphiniums. If it were not for the harsh and rather 
gratuitous murder whose sole value is to bring out the 
heroic quality of the heroine, one might say that the story 
trickles along like a pleasant brook, never far away from 
commonplace things, and able therefore to communicate 


the simple charms of them. Juliet, who. writes'in a con¬ 
fession book that her favourite pastime is “ bathing in 
sunshine from a quiet place,” and that if she were not 
herself she would rather be “ matron of a woman’s prison,” 
fascinates by her woman’s complexity. An old lady who 
secretly plans the elopement which the elopers suppose she 
must be incensed by, is almost worthy of the late 
Mr. Stockton. The young man whose harp of life is 
played upon by seventy fair fingers is less interesting 
than his power of endurance would suggest. He is a 
woman’s man; no matter: seven women’s women are 
enough to send any lounger to the book containing them. 


Love A lever Faileth. By Carnegie Simpson. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 5s.) 

“Does the subject matter so very much? Is it not the 
only thing that doesn’t matter much?” asks an artist 
in these pages, and Mr. Simpson thinks it matters so little 
that he picks up subjects covered with the mosses of age— 
the hotel romance, the hostile chaperon with her pug, the 
rich marriage urged by the impecunious father, and the 
intercepted letter. “ The picture of years ” again brings 
an “ ineligible” of genius into glory at the Royal Academy, 
which owes more than it wots of to the masterpieces 
which novelists have in their fancy obligingly hung on 
its walls. 

Now we will not pretend that these subjects—“ pro¬ 
perties ” one is inclined to call them—do not impair the 
effect of freshness and even of sincerity proper to a novel 
writ in a comely style with noble intention. They do, 
but the style is there and a measure of its effect. The 
author writes verse which is almost poetry, and one line, 
which he puts in the mouth of his hero, gives both title 
and motif to the novel. 

“ Love never faileth! Love hath destiny.” Lifted out 
of an aimless cynicism bv a young woman’s idealism, 
Arnold Hamilton does not allow himself to relapse when 
he hears that she is promised to another. 

He knew what she had hen to him. That he would 
hold aga nst a century of ce' sore. Who dared say she 
had ruined a life ? . . . All his life’s good—all noble 

purpose, all brave resolve in him—dated from her. . . . 

These would be yet realised. . . . Then he would 

defy Heaven itself t > condemn her. 

Hence “ the picture of years,” though it is to be hoped 
if Arnold Hamilton’s story is to profit the commonplace 
reader that he will be content to justify the Lady in the 
case with a less notorious achievement. 

It is always interesting to contrast the veracities with 
the (let us say) splendours of fiction. Here is one of Mr. 
Simpson’s veracities:— 

Mrs. Crothers often prayed in her room, hut if she 
heard her husband’s step, rose hastily from her knees 
and pretended she had been looking for something. 

That is felt. One longs for a Mark Rutherford to 
develop it; but hastens to thank Mr. Simpson who in 
“ a summer vacation ” has contrived to write several lines 
of literature. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Kentons. By W. D. Howells. 

A characteristic Howells—good writing and natural 
characters. The Kentons live in the Middle West, and are 
calmly enjoving a perfect domestic life when their eldest 
daughter, Ellen, who is yet a voting girl, becomes seriously 
attached to a young man of whom her parents emphatically 
disapprove, though, with the utmost tenderness, they 
permit the girl to have her own way. Later, for her sake. 
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they close their comfortable home and go forth into the 
great world. On the transatlantic steamer they meet a 
young man from New York who is greatly attracted by 
Ellen, and in whom she gradually becomes interested. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Great Reason. “ I have given my all for England,” he 
says. At any rate in London he fell in love, which was 
the cause of his agony. Her name was Nora, and on 

! )age 357 she offers him “her friendship.” Oh, Nora! 
Grant Richards. 6s.) 


The Blood Tax. By Dorothea Gerard. 

A military romance. Soon' after the outbreak of the 
South African war James Millar, instead of* enlisting, 
went to Germany where he proposed to study for a year 
the military ways'of the country “ which is par excellence 
the military country.” Then he would return to England, 
and would find a road to Parliament. “ And, having thus 
gained the ear of the nation, would assail it with so many 
unanswerable arguments that even British stiff-neckedness 
would have to bend before the irresistible necessity of the 
‘ Blood Tax.’ ” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Green Country. By Andrew Merry. 

Irish—very. The author of these seven stories is a Gael 
who has the misfortune “ not to own one square inch of 
Irish soil, one sod of the dear land made sacred by the 
green immortal Shamrock.” The last twelve years of his 
life have been spent mainly in Ireland, where he has met 
fellow Celts of all classes. “ This must be my apology for 
penning the following stories, and for attempting in them 
unvarnished studies, from life, of Irish landlords and 
tenants as I have seen and fknown'them upon their native 
heath.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The Searchers. By Margaretta Byrde. 

The second volume in “ The First Novel Library.” The 
story introduces a variety of types, among them a lady 
journalist, members of the provincial press, persons of 
“ county ” distinction, an enthusiastic consumptive “ spe¬ 
cialist,” a minor poet, and a country girl who, adopted 
by a rich patroness, returns to her native countryside 
after a sojourn abroad, “ transformed out of a mere rustic 
beauty into a distinguished, cultivated, and unaffected 
woman of the world.” There is also a young priest. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The Catholic. 

A tale of contemporary Roman Catholic society. In a 
prefatory announcement the author informs us that this 
is a “ picture of life,” not a “ novel with a purpose ” ; 
that he “has endeavoured to put into artistic form the 
results of his observation of a section of contemporary 
English society interested in the Roman Cotholic Church, 
with a view, neither of attacking nor defending that 
Church, but of portraying character in association with 
it.” The story is the record of a struggle between a proud 
Englishwoman and a great spiritual power. (Lane. 6s.) 

By the Hon. Mrs. Roger 
Priest of St. Agatha’s. Molynedx. 

A stoiy, somewhat passionate, of a great love. On 
page 236 he bids farewell to his congregation, and goes 
over to Rome. She marries a worthy man, a baronet, and 
has children, but—“ there were times when she felt she 
would give up all-—all—for one word, one touch of the 
hand, one sound of that voice which was denied her for 
ever. . . . There were times when her soul cried out, 

“ My God! how long ? ” (Sands. 6s.) 

The Romance of an Eastern 
Prince. 

Anonymous, bat as a frontispiece there is a portrait of 
an Indian gentleman, fiercely moustached, in full costume, 
who, for all we know, is the author of this autobiography. 
Poor fellow ! or, shall we say happy Prince, for we are told 
in the Prologue that “ ere this [the autobiography] reaches 
tftee*[also"bur editorial table] I shall seek Nirvana.” The 
Prince seems to k have exiled himself to London for some 


A Doghe88 in Difficulties. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

A story of modem manners, from the pen of the author 
of Mysteries of Police and Grime.. We are introduced 
early to the Duke of Dee, riding alone in the Row, moody 
and preoccupied. None of the other riders could win him 
from his gloomy abstraction, neither prince nor beauty. 
“H.R.H. came gaily down on his sleek black cob; the 
Duke merely raised his bat, and would not see that his 
companionship would be welcome.” (White. 6s.) 

The Tear of Kalee. By Hi Inman and H. Aspden. 

The story opens in India, and follows the <juest of the 
Tear of Kalee. What was it ? This was how it looked as 
“ it lay in her extended little hand ”—“ that wonderful 
diamond, surrounded by a string of exquisite pear-shaped 
pearls, glowing like a living ember, a star of ever-changing 
scintillations of quivering, darting, multi-hued fire—such 
a diamond as he [Vincent, husband] had not thought 
possible of existence.” (Chatto. 6s.) 

A Man, a Woman, and a Million. By A. Danziger. 

A long story dealing with social and commercial life in 
Poland. “ In the beginning of the year 1878, when poli¬ 
ticians discussed the peace of San Stefano and the election 
of a new Pope, while the wiseacres predicted an European 
war, there were two parties in the city of Warsaw whose 
interests centred in matters, if Jess distinguished, vastly 
more engaging. These two parties were the merchants 
and the aristocrats.” (Sands. 6s.) 

My Lord Winohenden. By Graham Hope. 

An historical novel, giving a pleasant picture of the 
time when the villages of Wandsworth, Clapham, and 
Nine Elms were dotted over the rising country. In the 
beginning Lord Winchenden, with two well-directed blows, 
lays low two roughs who had attempted to kiss two pretty 
Puritan girls who had been worshipping at “ the bare 
barn-like conventicle on Lavender Hill.” My Lord 
Winchenden discovers that the father of one of the girls 
fought with Cromwell. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Shadowy Third. By H. A. Vachell. 

A study of a temperament with this motto,— 

No priest ordains it; yet thevr’e forced to sit 
Amid deep ashes of their vanished years. 

When Beaufoy is trying to persuade Ursula to marry 
him, she says : “ I am not a girl; sometimes I feel that 
I never was a girl. I have lived with older people, and 
much alone. I have learned to know—myself. And I 
see—ah, so clearly ! between us two—the Shadowy Third, 
who forbids our union.” (Murray. 6s.) 

The Adventures of Augustus Short. By Richard Marsh. 

Mr. Short has a series of nine adventures: they are 
headed “McCulloch’s Shoes,” “Griffin’s Offspring,” “The 
Duel I fought with Jarvis,” and so on. At the end of 
the duel Mr. Short is moved to great laughter. All the 
adventures appear to be more or less'amusing. (Treheme. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Word of the Sorceress. By Bertram Mitford. 

A story of Zulus, impis, indvnas, snake men and a Wise 
One in the days when Cetywayo was King. The Zulu 
war is described from the Dative side, ana there is an 
account of how the Zulus swept down on the British at 
Isandhlwana. Bloodthirsty and full of strange words. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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Rhyme in The Drama. 

What a pity it is that the far-away genius—was lie Celt 
or Arab ?—who hit upon the device of rhyme has left no 
record of what he felt when the discovery dawned upon 
him! The Greek and Latin writers seem to have been 
on the track of it, as an occasional jingle shows, hut the 
recurring cadences did not take their fancy, or perhaps 
they found their hands full enough with questions of 
quantity.. How, when, or by whom rhyme was invented 
remains obscure, but the practice of it grew and spread 
apace, and by the end of the eleventh century it was 
naturalised in Southern Europe. English bards were 
then occupied with the making of alliterative verse, a 
painful process. But one fine spring rhyme came north¬ 
ward with the swallow. The struggle between alliteration 
and its rival may be seen in Layamon’s verse. Rhyme 
won the day, and alliteration survives as an ornament 
to be sparingly used :— 

Many a morning on the moorland. 

An alphabetical alliteration may”be seen r in the strange 
lines which tell how 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Bo'dly by battery besieged Belgrade. 

This, however, is what sailors call “a curio,” a freak, in 
fact. Doubtless the Saxon poets regarded rhyme as a 
new-fangled affair, destined to go the way of other 
fashions.. But it was not to be so. Rhyme is with 
us still, and one cannot imagine its extinction. Is this 
a witness to man’s love of. the artificial ? At any rate 
there is no getting over the fact that rhyme is an artifice. 
In daily life nobody speaks in rhyme, unless by accident 
or if addicted to quotation. , Rhyme is a vain thing, but 
fascinating. It is all very well for Milton to scold it as 
he does. “ Rhyme,” he wrote, “ is no necessary adjunct 
to poem or good verse, but the invention of a barbarous 
age to set off wretched matter and lame metre.” One 
would suppose he had never used it himself! Rhyme, 
however, mocks at the censures of severer men, knowing 
that its roots have struck deep down in the affections 
of humanity. 

Dryden is our chief rhyming dramatist. Ho started 
with a poor opinion of blank verse. “ Tt is but measured 
prose,” he says, “ and measure alone in any modern 
language does not constitute verse.” Not of itself, but in 
the hand of a poet it does. Compare— 

Methougbt I heard a voice cry, “ Sleep no more," 

with 

Oh huge misfortune of the ducal hound : 

this last is of course pseudo-Wordsworth, but Wordsworth 
did write— 

And negro ladies in white muslin gowns. 

To return to Dryden ; he even assents to the saying that 
“ blank verse is too low for a poem —and this too at the 
very time when Paradise LosCappeared. 1 ’? Not that Milton’s 
prceody would have satisfied him, for, according to Dryden, 


the feet in English verse must always be dissyllables. 
Presumably he would have banned such a line as— 

Or his bones lie on the mainland in the rain. 

But the dormant question, is rhymed verse suitable in plays 
of a serious or heroic cast, comes up for discussion again, 
now that we have a poet dramatist in our midst once 
more. Indeed, Mr. Phillips has raised it himself, for in 
his ‘ ‘ Ulysses ’ ’• he has given us a prologue in rhymed heroics, 
while in the remainder of the play blank verse predominates. 
It would be interesting to know his reasons for this. It 
might be argued that the dignified couplets, following one 
another as wave follows wave, are the vehicle most suited 
to the utterances of gods—for such are the personages of 
the prologue. But in that case we should expect Athene 
to speak in rhyme at her several appearances in the course 
of the play, whereas she addresses Telemachus and Ulysses 
in blank verse. In the last act she bestows a rhymed 
benison on the'sleeping Ulysses, subsequently to a rhymed 
altercation with Poseidon. Possibly Mr. Phillips takes the 
line that the converse of the gods should be couched in a 
measure the farthest possible removed from ordinary 
discourse, because it is useless to try to make the dialogue 
of Olympians appear natural, when the speakers are them¬ 
selves above nature. The parliament of Olympus is a pure 
convention, and the audience know that it is. It is another 
matter when we get to Ithaca : there, we expect the speech 
of mortals to be natural, and in Mr. Phillips’ verse we find 
it so. To say the truth, he succeeds least in his prologue. 
There is an air of Offenbach about it, and Zeus does not 
come up to our expectations. But this is not the fault of 
the metre. 

On the whole, it is to be hoped that Mr.-Phillips is only 
flirting with the heroic couplet. The serious dramatists of 
France still tread in Corneille’s footsteps, and although 
Dryden repudiates the charge of imitating the French 
drama in his use of rhyme, alluding to English precedents 
before Shakespeare and to many rhymed scenes in 
Shakespeare’s plays, yet these precedents are scanty, and 
it is certain that he was more influenced by Corneille’s 
example than by anything else. In the course of his 
Essay of Dramatic. Poesy he has argued the cause of 
rhyme in a piece of ingenious special pleading, which how¬ 
ever is to be discounted by his avowed desire to satisfy 
the prevalent tastes of the day. “ I will confess,” savs he, 
“ my chief endeavours are to delight the age in which I 
live. If the humour of this be for low comedy, small 
accidents and raillery, I will force my genius to obey it. 
though with more reputation I could write in verse.” 

Whatever is to be said for the use of rhyme in serious 
drama has been said bv Dryden in this Essay and in the 
preface to his “ Rival ladies.” “ Rhyme,” says he, “ if it 
be good, is as natural and more effectual than blank 
verse ” ; and again, “ it may be made as natural as blank 
verse by the well placing of the words.” Even if this 
principle were true in the abstract, it would be difficult to 
apply in practice. But instinct tells the listener that the 
rhymed verse has entailed greater labour, and so the art 
of the poet, when rhyme isused. is less concealed. Dryden, 
however, even defends rhvme as a vehicle for repartee and 
ouick rejoinders. “ For,” says he, “while we attend to 
the other beauties of the matter, the care and labour of 
the rhyme is carried from us. or at. least drowned in its 
own sweetness, as bees are sometimes buried in their 
honey. When a poet has found the repartee, the last 
perfection he can add to it is to put it into verse.” There 
was a disastrous occasion on which the poet’s repartee was 
forestalled by one of his audience. The lover in the piece 
having been made to say — 

My wound fa great because it is so small, 

the Duke of Buckingham immediately exclaimed in loud 
tones — 

Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all. 

Upon this the play, we are told, was instantly damned. 
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It is even harder to hold with Bryden when he goes on 
to maintain that the use of rhyme is proper to plays 
because it is suited to the Epic. We read the Epic, but 
we see—or may see—the drama. The drama therefore is 
in more urgent need of a setting that convinces, or is at 
least probable. 

But in the Essay blank verse is also given its advocate, 
whose defence may be summed up as follow?. Admitting 
that prose is too low a vehicle for the serious drama, “ if 
that kind of verse is fitted to it which is nearest the 
language of ordinary discourse, this with us is blank 
verse.” And again, “the nearer anything comes to the 
imitation of truth, the more it pleases." This principle 
is surely sounder and more easy of acceptance than 
Dryden’s paradoxical contention that “ a play, to be like 
nature, is to be set above it.” 

Most modern students of this controversy will give their 
vote in favour of blank verse. They may -do so with an 
easy conscience, for Drvden himself found in course of time 
that rhyme fettered'his imagination, and in the end aban¬ 
doned it for good. He makes his confession in the 
prologue to “ Aurungzebe,” the last of his rhymed plays, 
with which he declares lrimself dissatisfied — 

Not that it 's woise il an what before he writ, 

But he has now inoilei taste of wit : 

And to confe.s a truth, though out. of time. 

Grows wiary of I is long-loved mistress, Rh me. 
Passion's too fieri e to be in fetters bound. 

And nature fli> s I im like enchanted ground ; 

What virse rail <’o. he has performed in this, 

Which he pr sumrg the most correct of his ; 

But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his biiast at H ake.ptare’s saertd name. 

He had come to rtalise that Shakespeare’s was the better 
wav. Shakespeare left behind him no treatise on the 
drama, but his views are to be gathered from liis practice. 
He never wholly abandoned rhyme, but in bis maturer 
work employed it more sparingly. That be ever contem¬ 
plated an entire play in rhyme is not to be supposed. But 
be knew the cliarm of an occasional rhyming couplet, 
especially when used to round off a scene, and for the 
logic of the matter he cared not at all:— 

Ring the alarum-lull ! B’ow wind! Come wr.uk ! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back ! 

Who would wish that rhyme away? And so in “Ulysses” 
we welcome that concluding couplet of the first act:— 

I breathe a b:ei7e to waft thee ovi r sea! 

Ah ! could I watt thee lack again to me ! 


Bret Harte. 

“ Bret Harte is dead.” -Twenty years ago what magic 
would have dwelt in those words : what a b’ank they would 
have made ! Eor he was a power then. 

Of late Bret Harte has not been a power, except for old 
sake’s sake; his hooks came so rapidly, and they thrilled 
so little ; the convention was worn threadbare ; the alkali 
dust had got into the matter ; others bad arisen who were 
not played out. And yet it was a master hand at work, 
even to the last, the same hand, if only a little tired, 
that had fashioned William of Yuba and Jack Hamlin, 
Mr. John Oaklmrst and Colonel Starbottle, Thompson of 
Angels and Whiskey Bick. 

Jack Hamlin !—he was, and is, of the first rank in the 
army of Romance. With this dainty and delicate Californian 
desperado Bret Harte vanquished for ever the turgid 
villainies of Ainsworth and Lytton. A new order was 
established. 

It was a new world on wkjch Bret Harte raised the 
curtain. One of its charms was its accessibility. Romance 


for the most part had previously appertained to the past; 
Bret Harte steeped in it a country only two weeks distant 
from London. There had been glimpses of this free and 
freakish California in the writings of Mark Twain, but 
Mark bad no sense of form, no grace—in short, no 
romance. Bret Harte was steeped in romance; lie was a 
miracle of grace ; and above all, lie had glamour. To this 
day he has not been surpassed in his own country in 
delicacy and charm and crispness of phrase ; nor in any 
country in glamour. The world which Bret Harte 
revealed was lawless and picturesque, exciting and 
elemental, and yet sophisticated. Men carried six-shooters 
and killed eacli other on sight for the love of dainty girls 
in latest Parisian fashions. Respectable and bored late- 
Victorians turned to Bret Harte’s pages like thirsty deer to 
water. 

Bret Harte was the Homer of gamblers. Gamblers 
there had been before, but they were of the old sullen 
type, gamblers and nothing else. With Jack Hamlin and 
John Oaklmrst, alternating their dreadful trade with 
manifestations of womanly tenderness and altruistic sweet¬ 
ness, the new gambler was horn—that fascinating com¬ 
plexity which has held millions of readers absorbed, 
adoring, and moist-eyed. 

It was be, too, who created the sardonic commentator. 
Bickem has him, it is true; but in Dickens lie is an 
incident, in Bret Harte a leading fact. Whiskey Bick 
is incomparable, Yuba Bill is not to be excelled. Colonel 
Starbottle is immense. These were Bret Harte’s two 
leading figures : the sentimental vagabond and the cynic. 
Other two he had also, but they were less successful: 
the self-deprecating old man and the winsome, wilful, 
capricious, and captivating girl. All his girls were 
alike, all his old men were one. No one ever wrote so 
many stories around so few types—another proof of Bret 
Harte’s magic. 

His mind was essentially episodic. He could not manage 
along flight; he could not order it, control it; Gabriel 
Conray , his first long novel, resolves itself into a series of 
episodes arid had much better have never been written, 
except frankly as short stories. His best long tale was 
Cressy , which was practically one incident expanded. He 
probably knew his own weaknesses well enough, as well as 
he knew those of the great writers whom he chaffed with 
such brilliance (never yet equalled in spite of the many 
attempts) in his Sensation 'Novels. 

In the old days Bret. Harte’s poetry was read too. 
Indeed it was by bis “Heathen Chinee” that he was 
known to many persons who had never read his prose. 
But opinion of that pleasantry was always, we think, 
exaggerated. “ The Stranger’s Story ” (“I was with Grant”) 
and the “Society upon the Stanislaus” have more fun, 
and “ Flynn of Virginia ” has more merit. In the homely 
pathetic way “ Her Letter ” and “ Truthful James’s 
Answer to Her Letter ” and “ On the Balcony ” are 
admirable examples. But Bret Harte as a poet does not 
really count. He was a prose writer; a superb prose 
writer at bis best, and a great magician. He brought 
romance into the borne. 

The recent books are shadows; the substance came in 
the seventies. “ Mliss.” “ Higgles,” “ Tennessee’s 

Partner,” “The Luck,” “A Passage ill 'the Life of 
Mr. John Oaklmrst, Gambler,” “ Brown of Calaveras.” 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” “The Iliad of Sandy 
Bar,” “HowSanta Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar,” “ Baby 
Sylvester ” (that perfect animal story), “ Sarah Walker,”— 
it is real joy just to write down these titles from memory. 
There has been no writer since to start such raptures as 
these stories stirred in us; and those writers since who 
have come nighest. to Bret Hart’s influence would have 
been very different from what they are, had it not been 
for the impulsion they drew from him. 
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The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

III. 

The insanity of water-colours must have continued for 
many years. I say insanity, because I can plainly perceive 
now that I had not the slightest genuine aptitude for 
graphic art. In the curriculum of South Kensington as 
taught at a provincial art school I never got beyond the 
stage known technically as “third-grade freehand,’’ and 
even in that my “lining-in ” was considered to be a little 
worse than mediocre. 0 floral forms, how laboriously I 
deprived you of the grace of your Hellenic convention ! As 
for the “round’’ and the antique,” as for pigments, 
these mysteries were withheld from me by South Ken- 
siugton. It was at home, drawn on by a futile but 
imperious fascination, that I practised them, and water¬ 
colours in particular. I never went to nature; I had not 
the skill, nor do I remember that I felt any sympathetic 
appreciation of nature. I was content to copy. 1 wasted 
the substance of uncles and aunts in a complicated and 
imposing apparatus of easels, mahlsticks, boards, Whatman, 
camel-hair, and labelled tubes. I rose early, I cheated 
school and office, I outraged the sanctity of the English 
Sabbath, merely to satisfy an ardour of copying. I existed 
on the Grand Canal in Venice ; at Toledo, Nuremburg, and 
Delft; and on slopes commanding a view of Turner’s 
ruined abbeys, those abbeys through whose romantic 
windows streamed a yellow moonlight inimitable by any 
combination of ochre, lemon, and gamboge in my paint-box. 
Every replica that I produced was the history of a disillu¬ 
sion. With what a sanguine sweep I laid on the first 
broad washes— the pure blue of water, the misty rose of 
sun-steeped palaces, the translucent sapphire of Venetian 
and Spanish skies! And then what a horrible muddying 
ensued, what a fading-away of magic and defloriation of 
hopes, as in detail after detail the picture gradually lost 
tone and clarity! It is to my credit that I was always 
disgusted by the fatuity of these efforts. I have not yet 
ceased to wonder what precise part of the supreme purpose 
was served by seven or eight years of them. 

From fine I turned to applied art, diverted by a periodical 
called The Girl's Own Paper. For a long period this 
monthly, which I now regard as quaint, but which I shall 
never despise, was my principal instrument of culture. It 
alone blew upon the spark of artistic feeling and kept it 
alive. I derived from it my first ideals of aesthetic and of 
etiquette. Under its influence my brother and myself 
started on a revolutionary campaign against all the accepted 
canons of house-decoration. We invented friezes, dadoes, 
and panels; we cut stencils; and we carried out our bright 
designs through half a house. It was magnificent, glaring, 
and immense; it foreshadowed the modem music-haii. 
Visitors were shown through our rooms by parents who 
tried in vain to hide from us their parental complacency. 
The professional house-decorator was reduced to speechless 
admiration of our originality and extraordinary enterprise ; 
he really was struck—he could appreciate the difficulties 
we had conquered. 

During all this, and with a succession of examinations 
continually looming ahead, literature never occurred to 
me; it was forgotten. I worked in a room lined with 
perhaps a couple of thousand volumes, but 1 seldom opened 
any of them. Still, I must have read a great deal, mechani¬ 
cally, and without enthusiasm : serials, and l>oys’ books. 
At twenty-one I know that I had read almost nothing of 
Scott, Jane Austeu, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontes, and 
George Eliot. An adolescence devoted to water-colours 
has tnerefore made it forever impossible for me to emulate, 
in my functions of critic, the allusive Langism of Mr. 
Andrew Lang; but on the other hand, it has conferred on 


me the rare advantage of being in a position to approach 
the classics and the alleged classics with a mind entirely 
unprejudiced by early recollections. Thus I read David 
Oopperfield for the first time at thirty, after I had written 
a book or two and some hundreds of articles myself. The 
one author whom as a youth I “devoured,” was Ouida, 
creator of the incomparable Strathmore, the Strathmore 
upon whose wrath the sun unfortunately went down. I 
loved Ouida much for the impassioned nobility of her style, 
but more for the scenes of gilded vice into which she 
introduced me. She it was who inspired me with that 
taste for liaisons under pink lampshades which I shall 
always have, but which, owing to a puritanical ancestry 
and upbringing, I shall never be able to satisfy. Not even 
the lesson of Prince Io’s martyrdom in Friendship could 
cure me of this predilection that I blush for. Yes, Ouida 
was the unique fountain of romance for me. Of poetry, 
save Hiawatha and the enforced and tedious Shakespeare of 
schools, I had read nothing. 

The principal local daily offered to buy approved short 
stories from local readers at a guinea apiece. Immediately 
I wrote one. What, beyond the chance of a guinea, made 
me turn so suddenly to literature I cannot guess; it was 
eight years since I had sat down as a creative artist. 
But I may mention here that l have never once produced 
any literary work without a preliminary incentive quite 
other than the incentive of ebullient imagination. I have 
never “ wanted to write,” until the extrinsic advantages of 
writing had presented themselves to me.. I cannot recall 
that I found any difficulty in concocting the story. The 
heroine was named Leonora, and after having lost sight of 
her for years, the hero discovered her again as a great 
actress in a great play. (Miss Ellen Terry in “ Faust 
had passed disturbingly athwart my existence.) I re¬ 
member no more. The story was refused. But I firmly 
' believe that for a boy of nineteen it was something of an 
achievement. No one saw it except myself and the local 
editor; it was a secret, and now it is a lost secret. Soon 
afterwards another local newspaper advertised for a short 
serial of local interest. Immediately I wrote the serial, 
again without difficulty. It was a sinister narrative to 
illustrate the evils of marrying a drunken woman. (I 
think I had just read L'Assommoir in Vizetelly’s original 
edition of Zola.) There was a street in our town 
named Commerce Street. I laid the scene there, and 
called it Speculation Street. I knew not what satiric 
criticism of modern life was involved in that change of 
name. This serial too was refused ; I suspect that it was 
entirely without serial interest. 

I had matriculated at London University three years 
t)efore, and was then working, without heart, for a law 
degree (which I never won); instead of Ouida my nights 
were given to Austin's Jurisprudence, the Institutes of 
Justinian and of Gains, and Maine’s Ancient Law; the 
last is a great and simple book, but it cannot be absorbed 
and digested while the student is preoccupied with the 
art of fiction. Out of an unwilling respect for the 
University of London, that august negation of the very 
idea of a University, I abandoned literature. As to water¬ 
colours, my tubes had dried up long since; and house- 
decoration was at a standstill. 

■ The editor of the second newspaper, after a considerable 
interval, wrote and asked me to call on him, for all the 
world as though I were the impossible hero of a journal¬ 
istic novel. Tlie interview between us w;ts one of those 
plagiarisms of fiction which real life is sometimes guilty 
of. The editor informed me that he had read my sinister 
serial with deep interest, and felt convinced, his refusal 
of it notwithstanding, that I was marked out for the 
literary vocation. He offered me a post on his powerful 
organ as a regular weekly contributor, without salary. 
He said th it he was sure I could write the sort of stuff he 
wanted, and I entirely agreed with him. My serene con¬ 
fidence in my ability, pen in hand, to do anything that I 
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wished to do, was thus manifest in the beginning. Glory 
shone around as I left the editorial office. The romantic 
quality of this episode is somewhat impaired by the fact, 
which L shall nevertheless mention, that the editor was a 
friend of the family, and that my father was one of several 
optimistic persons who were dropping money on the 
powerful organ every week. The interview, however, was 
indeed that peculiar phenomenon (so well known to all 
readers of biography) styled the “ turning-point in one’s 
career.” But i lacked the wit to perceive this for several 
years. 

The esteemed newspaper to which 1 was now attached 
served several fairly large municipalities which lay so close 
together as to form in reality one very large town divided 
against itseLf. Each wilful cell in this organism was 
represented by its own special correspondent on the news¬ 
paper, and 1 was to be the correspondent for my native 
town. I had nothing to do with the news department; 
menial reporters attended to that. My task was to com¬ 
ment weeKly upon the town's affairs to the extent of half 
a column of paragraphic notes. 

“ Whatever you do, you must make your pars, bright,” 
said the editor, and he repeated ttie word—" Bright! ” 

Now I was entirely ignorant of my town’s affairs. I 
had no suspicion of the incessant comedy of municipal 
life, f or two days 1. traversed our stately thoroughfares 
in search of material, wondering what, in the names of 
Horace Ureeley, James Gordon Bennett, and Mr. Delane, 
my first contribution was going to consist of. Law went 
to the devil, its natural home. Then I happened to think 
of tram-lines. The tram-lines, under tlie blessing of 
Heaven, were badly laid, and constituted a menace to all 
wheeled traffic save trams; also the steam-engines of 
the trams were offensive, i wrote sundry paragraphs on 
that topic, and having thus acquired momentum, I arrived 
Bafely at the end of my half column by -the aid of one 
or two minor trifles. 

in due course 1 called at the office to correct proof, and 
I was put into the hands of the sub-editor. It was one 
of those quarters-of-au-hour that makes life worth living; 
for the sub-editor appreciated me; nay, he regarded me 
as something of a journalistic prodigy, and his adjectives 
as he ran tlirough the proof were extremely agreeable. 
1‘reaently he came to a sentence in which I bad said 
that Bucn-and-such a proceeding “ smacked of red tape.” 

“ ‘ Smacked of red tape ’'( ” he looked up at me 
doubtfully. " iiather a mixed metaphor, isn’t it V ” 

I didn’t in the least know what be meant, but I knew 
that that sentence was my particular pet. “ Not at all! ” 

1 answered with feeling. “ Nothing of the sort! it does 
smack of red tape—you must admit that.” 

And the sentence stood, i had awed the sub-editor. 

My notes enjoyed a striking success. Their brightness 
scintillated beyond the brightness of the comments from 
any other town. .People wondered who this caustic, 
cynical, and witty anonymous wag was. 1 myself was 
vastly well satisfied ; 1 read tbe stuff over and over again; 
but at the same time i perceived that i could make my 
next contribution infinitely more brdliant. And i did. 
i mention this matter, less because it was my first appear¬ 
ance in print, than because it first. disclosed to me tbe 
relation between literature and life. In writing my stories- 
l had never thought for a moment of life. 1 had made 
something, according to a model, not dreaming that 
fiction was supposed to reflect real hie. I had regarded 
hctiott as —fiction, a concoction on tbe plane of the Grand 
Canal, or the Zocodover at Toledo. But in this other 
literature 1 was obliged to begin with life itself. Tbe 
wheel of a dog-cart spinning off as it jammed against a 
projecting bit of tram line; a cyclist overset: wbat was 
there in that V Nothing. Yet 1 had taken that nothing 
and transformed it into something—something that seemed 
important, permanent, literary. I did not comprehend 
the process, but 1 Baw its result. 1 do not comprehend 


it now. The man who could explain it could answer the 
oft-repeated cry: What is Art ? 

Soon afterwards 1 had a delightful illustration of the 
power of the press. That was the era of coffee-houses, 
when many excellent persons without too much humour 
tried all qyer the country to wean the populace from beer 
by the superior attractions of coffee and cocoa; possibly 
they had never tasted beer. Every town had its coffee¬ 
house company, limited. Our coffee-house happened to 
be a pretty bad one, while the coffee-house of the next 
town was conspicuously good. 1 said so in print, with 
my usual display of verbal pyrotechny. The paper had 
not been published an hour before the aggrieved manager 
of our coffee-house had seen his directors on the subject. 
He said 1 lied, that I was unpatriotic, and that he wanted 
my head on a charger; or words to that effect. He asked 
my father, who was a director of both newspaper and 
coffee-house, whether he could throw any light on the 
identity of the scurrilous and cowardly scribe, and my 
father, to his eternal credit, said that he could not. 
Again 1 lived vividly and fully. As for our coffee-house, 
it mended its ways. 

The Uounty (Jouncil Bill had just become law, and 
our town enjoyed the diversions of electing its first County 
Councillor. The rival candidates were a brewer and a 
prominent lay religionist. My paper supported the latter, 
and referred to the conflict between the forces of civilisa¬ 
tion and the forces of barbarism. It had a magnificent 
heading across two columns: “Brains versa s Beer,” and 
expressed the most serene confidence as to the result. 
Of course, my weekly notes during tbe campaign were a 
shield and buckler to the religionist, who moreover lived 
next door. 

The result of the poll was to be announced late on the 
night before the paper went to press. The editor gave 
me instructions that if we lost, 1 was to make fun of the 
brewer, and in any case to deliver my copy by eleven 
o'clock next morning. YVe lost heavily, disastrously; 
the forces of civilisation were simply nowhere. 1 attended 
the declaration of the poll, and as the elated brewer made 
his speech of ceremony in front of the town hall, I 
observed that his hat was stove-in and askew. I fastened 
on that detail, and went to bed in meditation upon the 
facetious notes which I was to write early on the morrow. 
In the middle of the night I was wakened up. My 
venerable grandfather, who lived at the other end of the 
town, had been taken suddenly ill and was dying. As 
his eldest grandson, my presence at the final scene was 
indispensable. 1 went, and talked in low tones with my 
elders. Upstairs the old man was fighting for every 
breath. Tffe doctor descended at intervals and said that 
it was only a question of hours. I was absolutely 
obsessed by a delicious feeling of the tyranny of the 
press. Nothing domestic could be permitted to interfere 
with my duty as a journalist. 

"I must write those facetious comments while my 
grandfather is dying upstairs!” This thought filled my 
brain. It seemed to me to be tine, splendid. 1 was 
intensely proud of being laid under a compulsion so 
startlingly dramatic. Could I manufacture jokes while 
my grandfather expired V Certainly : 1 was a journalist. 
And never since have 1 been more ardently a journalist 
than 1 was that night and morning. With a strong sense 
of the theatrical, I wrote my notes at dawn. They 
delicately excoriated the brewer. 

The curious thing is that my grandfather survived not 
only that, but several other fatal attacks. 

A few weeks later, my newspaper was staggering under 
the blow of my migration to London. 

(To be continued.) 
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Drama. 

An Actress and a Play. 

If you would see how far acting can go in the direction of 
greatness without ever becoming great, go to the Adelplii 
and see Miss Olga Nethersole in “ Sapho.” Do not 
concern yourself much with the play, for good or evil. 
It is Ifaudet’s novel, adapted by Mr. Clyde Fitch, with the . 
aid of tlie French adaptation, in which Rejane was seen 
last year at the Coronet. It does not make a good play, 
but I am quite unable to understand why it brought Miss 
Nethersole into ■ trouble with the guardians of the state 
morality in America. Unless the mere fact of a collage 
is not to be assumed on the stage, there is nothing even 
faintly improper in it, and in England, at all events, we 
are not unaccustomed to seeing that particular form of 
domesticity on the stage. The piece is a crude piece, 
meant to give emotional opportunities to an actress, and it 
does give those opportunities. How does Miss Nethersole 
grapple with them ? 

Well, 1 find it difficult to say why she is so good and 
no better. She begins by being ordinary and affected ; 
gradually she becomes sincere, interesting, intense; then 
she becomes ordinary again, though not affected. Towards 
the end of the second act she woke up suddenly for a few 
moments, she had a fine outburst. But it was in the third 
act that she was really good, and in this act she was good 
almost throughout. Now R4jane, in the same part, was 
wonderful from the first moment she entered the door to 
the last moment when she closed the door behind her. 
She was most wonderful, of course, in the moments of 
crisis, but she held one’s interest all the time, when she 
was doing nothing, merely because she was there. That is 
what an actress should do, and that is wbat Miss Nethersole 
did not do. In the third act, it is true, she was good all' 
through the long scene of the supper, where she has to be 
merely herself at ease ; but she was conspicuously poor in 
the really very significant scene in the second act, when 
Sapho comes to Jean Gaussin’s rooms with the intention 
of remaining. In that scene Rejane held one breathless. 
It was not the calculated seduction of a man by a design¬ 
ing woman (as in the play in which we are soon to see 
her, “ Zaza it was a loving woman to whom it is life or 
death to be loved. Miss Nethersole was the “girl from 
Maxim’s,” acting her own part. In the third act she was 
quite human, she was so simple, direct, and powerful as 
to be really convincing; and yet, what was it that was 
wanting, if one compared her with Rejane? When I saw 
Rejane I felt an actual physical sensation ; the woman 
took me by the throat; I felt, literally, as if someone were 
appealing straight to me; I seemed to be guilty of her 
tears. Miss Nethersole forced me to admire her, to accept 
her; I felt that she was very real, and, as I felt it, I said 
to myself: “She is acting splendidly.” With Rejane it 
was the feeling that had possessed me; here, I was con¬ 
scious that a certain feeling was being appealed to, and I 
recognised the talent of the actress. That is a great differ¬ 
ence, is it not? Only, let it be remembered, there is 
probably no other actress on the English stage who could 
have done what Miss Nethersole did, who could have gone 
so far, in that particular direction, towards greatness. 

After seeing this play, which exists only to be acted, it 
was an interesting contrast to see, at the Stage Society’s 
performance in the Royalty Theatre, a play which exists at 
least as much in the book as on the stage, Ibsen’s “ Lady 
from the Sea.” I wonder whether it loses a httle in its 
acceptance of those narrow limits of the footlights ? That 
is the question which I was asking myself as I saw the 
really excellent performance, in which Miss Janet Achurch 
was at her best, fine, subtle, sensitive, mysterious, and the 
other people were for the most part quite adequate. The 
play is, according to the phrase, a problem-play, but the 
problem is the problem of all Ibsen’s plays : the desire of 
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life, the attraction of life, the mystery of life. Only, we 
see the eternal question under a new, strange aspect. The 
sea calls to the blood of this woman, who has married into 
an inland home; and the sea-cry, which is the desire of 
more abundant life, of unlimited freedom, of an unknown 
ecstasy, takes form in a vague Stranger, who has talked to 
her of the sea-birds in a voice like their own, and whose 
eyes seem to her to have the green changes of the sea. It 
is an admirable symbol, but when a bearded gentleman 
with a knapsack on his back climbs over the garden wall 
and says: “I have come for you; are you coming?” 
and then tells the woman that he has read of her marriage 
in the newspaper, it seemed as if the symbol had lost a 
good deal of its meaning in the gross act of taking flesh. 
The play haunts one, as it is, but it would have haunted 
one with a more subtle witchcraft if the Stranger had 
never appeared upon the stage. Just as Wagner insisted 
upon a crawling and howling dragon, a Fafner with a 
name of his own and a considerable presence, so Ibsen 
brings the supernatural or the subconscious a little crudely 
into the midst of his persons of the drama. To use 
symbol, and not to use it in the surprising and inevitable 
way of the poet, is to fall into the dry, impotent sin of 
allegory. Arthur Symons. 


Art. 


Portraits, Sunshine, and Snow. 

An observer at the Royal Academy Private View, who 
chanced to be resting in Room VII., would have noted a 
little episode, and, if he had waited long enough, would 
have seen it repeated several times. In each case some 
eager person, walking hurriedly with purpose in his eye, 
would have been seen gripping the arm of some less eager 
person as he led him into Room VII. “ There! ” he 
would say triumphantly, bidding him look at a portrait of 
a lady atrociously hung. Then the person who had been 
ordered to admire, half closing his eyes, would honestly 
try to look pleased, try to find his way through the heavy 
masses of paint, and to see beauty in this startling portrait 
of a lady seated upon a yellow couch, with the pieces of 
silver and mother-of-pearl let into her ring and girdle, and 
flashing from the shimmering silver vase that shines 
above her left shoulder. Soon the eager person, unbaffled, 
unbeaten, would shove his panting companion into the next 
gallery’, and from that distance order nim to look again. 
But—. A few may be convinced that it is a fine work of 
art, but the majority will call it brutal, ugly, and feel 
an active hostility towards it. Possibly the few are right, 
and Signor Mancini’s evangelists deserve to be invited to 
the next Royal Academy Banquet; but although I wish 
the hanging committee had found a place for Signor 
Mancini’a “Portrait of a Lady” where, at least, it could 
be seen, I cannot kneel before it. The work interests, as 
Sandow’s physical development interests, but it does not 
give pleasure. The reason is not far to seek. The portrait 
is vigorous, original, capable, the work of a man to whom 
paint is the easiest and surest method of expression, but 
lacks, shall I say ? beauty, imagination and suggestion. 

After all, the end of art is to give pleasure, to store the 
mind with vitalising memories. The subject chosen is a 
matter of small moment. It is the personality, the vision 
of the painter that tells. Of this truth Mr. Sargent has 
given, unconsciously, an object lesson. He has painted 
the Duchess of Portland and Mr. Alfred Wertheimer. 
Now if a week ago you had asked the man in the ’bus, or 
the man on a coach, or the woman anywhere, which would 
be the more attractive picture, the portrait of a young and 
charming Duchess, or the portrait of a young Jewish 
gentleman, can you doubt what the answer would hive 
been ? Yet (here I speak for myself, not for the man on the 
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’bus, nor the man on the coach, nor for the woman any¬ 
where) the portrait of the Duchess in satin dress, standing 
against a marble mantelpiece, with a crimson cloak thrown 
over her beautiful shoulders, is but one sumptuous portrait 
among many, it will pass like the rest, but the portrait 
of the Jewish youth remains in the memory, and will 
remain a thing of beauty. Not that the sitter is beautiful, 
but because the quiet dignity of the figure, so exquisitely 
drawn, is so modest in its appeal, so suggestive of controlled 
and organised power in the painter without hint of clever¬ 
ness or bravado. How charged with feeling is the faint 
light playing on the wall, caressing, not grabbing it, the 
glass retortshanging there because they should be there, and 
not because, as in the portrait of the Duchess of Portland, 
a marble mantelpiece is a comely background to a comely 
figure. It is beautiful, and if you ask me to explain 
further why it is beautiful, I can only answer that Uuskin 
wrote fifty volumes to explain why things are beautiful, 
and that the world is still unconvinced. 

Again to my chastened sense Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
Lord Ribblesdale is, in essence, a more beautiful tiling 
than his vivacious and instantly, but not lastingly, alluring 
portrait group of “ The Ladies Alexandra, Mary and Theo 
Acheson.” These three graceful figures, these piquant 
laughing faces, joying in their beauty, joying in their 
clothes, joying in the orange tree around which they are 
grouped, tingle one to the tune of spring, and youth, 
and happiness. The drawing is so dexterous, the painting 
is so brilliant, the composition is so ingenious, and because 
it is all this, because the group sings and shouts its 
cleverness, the heart and mind return Liter, but surely, 
with' a sigh of content, to the quiet power, and unaffected 
humility, of the Ribblesdale portrait. This has character. 
It makes no effort to be impressive. It is content to be 
itself, dt waits, ready to give, when you are ready. The 
group of the three sisters advances with open arms. It 
offers all its vitality and charm instantly, without a 
moment’s pause, whether you are ready or not. That 
waiting quality that gives distinction to the Wertheimer 
and Ribblesdale portraits, the quality which says, “ 1 am 
unjewelled and bannerless, but give and I give,” lurks 
in Mr. Sargent’s other group “ The Misses Hunter.” If 
this does not allure straightway so delightfully as the 
Acheson group, the memory of it will linger—longer. 

Remarkable, too, but in a different way, is Mr. Shannon’s 
portrait of Mr. Phil May. Charm it certainly has not. 
Indeed, some will call it repellent. For charm you must 
seek Mr. Shannon’s portrait of “Lady Marjorie Manners,” 
where the painter has caught all the shy and drooping 
prettiness of his subject, and placed her, a decorative 
figure, in a decorative background. This portrait pleases ; 
but oddly, a deeper pleasure is given by the honesty of 
Mr. Shannon’s portrait of Mr. Phil May. It is the 
pleasure one gets from truth, unslurred, unsentimen¬ 
talised, undoctored, grasped, and expressed. This is 
just where Mr. Luke Fildes’ portrait of the King fails. 
What private troubles he hud I know not, but it is obvious 
that Mr. Fildes has painted the monarch, not the man. 
The trappings and insignia of royalty are here in all their 
vivid dulness, and those who like to look upon a Field 
Marshal’s uniform, ermine and velvet, crown, orb and 
sceptre, carefully painted, will like this royal portrait. It 
is odd that in Court circles it should apparently be con¬ 
sidered undignified to paint the living man, which is all 
that is permanently interesting. Is there not a precedent 
to the contrary in the portraits that the incomparable 
Velasquez made of his King? Probably Mr. Fildes had 
small chance of choice in the matter, but if one were 
writing a story for the Religious Tract Society of “The 
Painter and The King,” it would be nice when the painter 
laid received his instructions from various high-placed 
officials, and his final commands from the King himself, 
to make him pale, and with quivering lip, but undaunted, 
say : “ Sire, 1 am an artist.” 


When Mr. Frank Bramley painted his “Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalmers ” he could be himself, that is an artist, and in 
this frank portrait group lie has chosen the moment, the 
fortunate moment, when an artistic scheme coincided with 
a natural and characteristic incident in a life companion¬ 
ship. The artist saw it, chose it, did it, without fumbling, 
and without frittering away his purpose with such ques¬ 
tions as “is it the right momeht ? ” “would So and 
so have painted them like this ? ” &c. Man and wife, 
healthy, English, pleasing, have been fly-fishing. On 
the way home he pauses to light his pipe, and she, 
drawing close, holds out the corner of her cloak to screen 
the flame from the wind. Nothing is forced, the sentiment 
is natural, and the reflected light gives the opportunity 
that a good Newlyner always seizes so cunningly. Mr. 
Bramley, who is as infrequent in his appearances in art 
as Mr. "Kenneth Graham in literature, has before now set 
the imitators on his trail. He did tlmt in “ The Hopeless 
Dawn.” He will do it again with this portrait group. 

Another man who is drawing others to see the beauty 
in tilings that he makes beautiful is Mr. La Thangue. 
He—and with him are associated Mr. Clausen, Mr. Stott, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Arnesby Brown, Mr. Corbet, and 
Mr. Lionel Smythe—is all for sunshine. The Newlyners 
some years ago opened a window and let the grey light of 
day into the Academy: these men have flooded the walls 
with sunshine. Not one of Mr. La Thangue’s six contri¬ 
butions but is a pleasure to the eye. The light in the 
shadow, the light in the shine, the luminous flash of the 
girl’s face and arms in “ '1'ucking the Rick ” ; the radiant 
figure of the child in “Marsh Marigolds,” with her 
heliotrope dress and white pinafore holding and fondling 
the light; the tenderness and warmth of the low roofs and 
the orange tree in “A Provencal Farm,” are all fragrant 
in the memory. Then there is Mr. Clausen’s “ Rickyard : 
a Winter Idyll” ; Mr. Stokes’s daring “King of the Dolo¬ 
mites ” ; Mr. Arnesby Brown’s sun-steeped cattle pieces, 
and—well, I counted half a hundred pictures of pure 
sunshine, and one picture of snow and sunshine to which 
I returned many times—that was Mr. Thaulow’s “Old 
Saw-Mill: Norway.” Here is loyalty to Nature. Not only 
to snow and sunshine, but to the smoke that fills the 
wintry sky, the straight chimney, the dull glow on the 
snow, the warm red bricks, and the far-travelled river 
stealing into the habitation of man. This is another of 
those friends among pictures, they are few in number, 
that are not quick on the trigger to the affections. But it 
is of the friends that, once known, will not fail. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Birthplace of the European. 

The different nations inhabiting Europe are so distin¬ 
guished from the rest of the world in institutions, language, 
and physical appearance that it seems at first sight as if 
they must form a separate variety or species of man, and 
must be indigenous to this part of the globe. But a little 
consideration shows us that this cannot possibly be the 
case. Even as late as Ciesar’s time only a small fringe of 
land to the north of the Mediterranean was inhabited by 
civilized peoples, while all the rest of Europe was filled 
with hordes of savages who seemed to have hardly 
anything but humanity in common with their luckier 
neighbours. Since then, we have twice seen Europe over¬ 
run by invaders from Asia like the Huns of Attila and the 
Tartars of Genghiz Khan, and the surplus populations of 
Europe have drifted across thousands of miles of ocean in 
such numbers as to take complete possession of a con¬ 
tinent far larger than the one they had left. For man is 
essentially a migratory animal, and the fact that any large 
tract of territory is inhabited by any particular Tace is 
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almost in itself a proof that it must have come from 
somewhere else. 

W here this somewhere else was in the case of the 
European, the anthropologist of sixty years ago had no 
manner of doubt. At the time when the science or study 
of anthropology was first organised, Max Muller and others 
had just given to the world the Vedas and other treasures 
of Sanskrit literature, and Sanskrit was pronounced to be 
the mother of all European tongues with the exception 
of a few “aboriginal” survivals like Basque and Lapp. 
Hence nothing was easier than to pitch upon India as the 
cradle of the most favoured portion of the human race. 
In the happy valley of Kashmir, it was said, came into 
being the great Aryan race, which, after populating India 
and developing the use of metals, flowed upwards into 
Persia, and then by some not very clearly defined route 
into Europe, to give birth there not only to the Greeks 
and Latins, but also to the Teutons, Celts, and Slavs. 
But as time went on, and the methods of anthropology 
grew less imaginative and more scientific, it was seen that 
this theory was not borne out by the facts. None of the 
early art of Europe seemed to show any trace of Indian 
origin, and while Isaac Taylor by a kind of lucky shot 
fixed the primitive seat of the Aryans not in India, but in 
Russia, our better acquaintance with the history of Western 
Asia made it probable that the civilization of India came 
to it as its conquerors have always done, from the North. 
And even the linguistic proof was soon seen to be a very 
weak one. Prof. Saycc, among others, showed by many 
striking examples that though identity of language was 
fair proof of contact and neighbourhood, it was none of 
identity of race ; and arguments were not long in coming 
that some of the European languages were really more 
primitive than the Indian from which they were supposed 
to be derived. The discovery, too. of the remains of 
neolithic man in Europe showed that the physical type 
had varied less after the introduction of metals than we 
should have expected had this been everywhere accom¬ 
panied by an invasion of Asiatics. 

The disappearance of the Great Indian Mirage, however, 
at first left nothing but confusion. The very earliest type 
of European man yet discovered, tliat is to say, that of the 
skulls known as the Spy, the Bury St. Edmunds, the 
Neanderthal, the Piedmont, the Pod baba and the Olmo 
was seen to possess an extraordinarily long and narrow 
head, as did the much later but still •prehistoric relics 
allied the Luugerie, the Chancelade, and the huge cro- 
Magnon skulls. Now the prevailing type of European is 
still long-headed or dolichocephalic, especially among the 
Northern races, but there appears mixed with it many 
individuals of a braehycepkalie or wide-headed type which 
becomes increasingly frequent as we get further South. 
But when we get into the later neolithic times, or the period 
just before the use of polished stone weapons and tools 
was supplanted by the introduction of metal ones, we 
find that while the outlying parts of Europe, such as 
England and Russia, remain faithful to the dolichocephalic 
type, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany show an 
equal mixture of brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls, 
and in Spain, Portugal, and Sweden some, though not very 
many, wide heads appear scattered among the long. Italy, 
the Danube provinces and Greece, too, show so far as 
they have been explored a distinct inclination to moderate 
brachycephaly, and all these List-named countries are the 
ones in which wide heads appear with most frequency at 
the present day. The inference seems irresistible that 
before the age of metals, the long-headed inhabitants of 
Europe were pushed as it were to the extremities of the 
continent by a wider-headed race whose centre of diffusion 
was the Mediterranean. But whence did this incoming or 
Mediterranean race come? 

To this question Prof. Sergi, of Rome, whose anthro¬ 
pological work has been long and favourably known to all 
interested in the subject, thinks that he has now found an 


answer. He has, he tells us, long beeil exercised by the 
fact tluit while the exquisite and harmonious faces displayed 
by the statues of the Greek gods can be approached, if not 
matched, among the smooth-skinned and dark peoples of 
Southern Europe, they have nothing in common with the 
rugged, hairy, and fair type which is the ideal of masculine 
beauty in the North. Something he has to say about the 
influence in this matter of what he calls Germanism—by 
which he meaqf, apparently, not the intermixture of 
German blood, but the desire, not unshared by other 
nations, manifested by the Teutonic races for representing 
all that is noble and beautiful in humanity as having come 
from themselves. But when he sets about to explain the 
anomaly tbit has puzzled him, he makes, after the manner 
qf his countrymen, root and branch work. All the in¬ 
habitants of Europe in neolithic times came, he thinks, 
from Africa, and naturally made the Mediterranean basin 
their centre of diffusion, both as possessing a fertile soil and 
mild climate, and as being the nearest eamping-grOund to 
their original home. Here they developed by tnemselves 
and without help from the East an independent civilisation 
which formed the basis of the Graeco-Roman culture that 
we enjoy to-day. And from here they sent out colonies 
which, under the influence of the severer conditions of our 
Northern climes, blanched into the fair-haired and blue¬ 
eyed Scandinavian, Norman, and English. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, a serpent entered into this Eden in the shape of a 
nice of savages coming from the East, who fell upon the 
possessors of the Mediterranean civilisation and in great 
part destroyed it. They were unable to gain a lodging in 
Italy, except in the valley of the Po; but in France, under 
the name of Celts, they drove the ancient African population 
into the ends and corners of the land, performed tfie same 
hat in Great Britain to which they soon penetrated, and 
also less completely in Spain. Others, who were afterwards 
called Germans and Slavs, spread into Germany, Bohemia, 
the Danube valley, the Balkans, and even into Asia Minor, 
only recoiling before the invincible Mediterranean popula¬ 
tions, whom they nevertheless succeeded in influencing to 
some extent. These savages were the Aryans whose 
language, imposed by them on the conquered tribes, 
became modified by dialectal ebinges into the different 
group of Aryan languages as we know them to-day. 

Into the evidence for this amazing story, it is impossible 
to enter here at any great length. Prof. Sergi places 
great reliance upon his discovery that the face assumes 
the same outlines as the skull when seen from above, and 
these outlines are, he says, reproduced in the descendants 
with a fidelity to which all other inherited peculiarities are 
as weathercocks for variability. He is thus able to show 
many striking resemblances between the type of face 
common in Southern Europe and that of the North 
African races of which his countrymen are, on Ills hypo¬ 
thesis, the cousins. But to establish his law as to the 
transmission of the facial outline would take a very 
extended series of experiments, and at present we bive 
only Prof. Sergi’s word for it that it is any more certain 
as a test of race than the old and admittedly unsatisfactory 
mode of measurement by cephalic and facial indexes. Yet, 
this apart, there is a good deal to be said for the pro¬ 
bability of his theory. That a very high and apparently 
indigenous civilisation existed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean at the end of the Polished Stone Age seems 
pretty clear from recent discoveries, and that it was 
suddenly and violently modified by an invading race 
appears from the introduction about this time of cremation 
in substitution for burial of the dead. The presence 
of a pigmy race among the Lake-Dwellers of neolithic 
times seems now to be established, and corresponds 
curiously to the discovery of the Akkas or Dwarfs of 
Northern Africa ; while it perhaps explains the stories of 
fairies and trolls which seem to go back in Northern 
Europe to the very earliest ages of tradition. Even the 
very recent discovery by the Prince of Monaco in a 
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Mediterranean cave of a palaeolithic skeleton showing 
strong negroid characteristics might be pressed into the 
service of 'Prof. Sergi’s theory as showing a connection 
between Europe and Africa at a date hitherto unsuspected. 
Perhaps, therefore, we may all of us come in time to 
believe in Prof. Sergi’s theory of an African origin for the 
European. But, in any event, it will liave done some 
service by knocking one more nail into the coffin of the 
notion that language is of much service as a test of race. 

F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 

“ The New Republic.” 

Sir, —Has a still living person a right to complain of 
being catalogued as a heroine of romance ? I see myself 
figuring in the last number of the Academy as “ Lady 
Grace ” of The New Republic. I used to be catalogued as 
“ Dorothea ” in Middlemarch. I hojie that I am not either. 
I certainly can’t be both.—Faithfully yours, 

Pyrford Rough, near Woking. Emilia F. S. Dilke. 


Dear Sir, —Mr. Sonnenschein apparently endorses the 
common mistake of identifying Carlyle with “ Donald 
Gordon,” who is manifestly a much younger man, if not 
also of very different characteristics. 

I have good reasons for believing that the prototype was 
rather one of the author’s fellow-students, an Art-Critic 
whom I met at Athens in 1878 (shortly after the publica¬ 
tion of the book), and for whom Ruskin afterwards wrote 
a sympathetic preface.—Yours faithfully, 

John F. Mackenzie. 

418, Momingside Road, Edinburgh. 


Titles. 

Dear Sir, —I see in the Academy of this week a letter 
which blames me for “ transferring ” the title A Masque 
of Shadows” from a book of poems by Mr. John Payne 
to one of my own. May I say that I never heard of 
Mr. Payne’s book till I happened to see it mentioned in 
the Academy after my own book was published. It was 
then, of course, too late to avert a coincidence which is 
much more to my disadvantage than to Mr. Payne’s, 
though I need hardly say that I am glad to have this 
opportunity of making him a sincere apology for my 
unconscious annexation.—Yours faithfully, 

Arthur E. J. Legge. 

35, Beauchamp Place, S.W. 


The Raven and the Parrot. 

Sir, —As a lover of the writings of Edgar Allan Poe I 
should like to have something to say about the letter signed 

Jackdaw,” in your issue of April 19. 

Poe’s life is still full of mystery, but his connection with 
“ The Raven ” threatens to become one of the most 
mysterious episodes in his strange life—unless someone 
behind the scenes is working a hoax after the manner of 
“ Father Prout.” 

Let me number my points :— 

(I.) This Penzoni incident had been used before Mr. 
Charles Felton Pidgin took it up, but it is different 


in some details from the version given by your oorres- 

S undent. I have before me a copy of the Amrita 

azar Patrika, of Calcutta, dated August 29, 1901, which 
contains an article (apparently quoted, though the source 
is not acknowledged) giving the Penzoni story as follows :— 


“Colonel” John A. Joyce, the irrepressible literary 
iconoclast, is smashing idols again. . . . The dongbty 

Colonel asserts that Poe stole “ The Raven ” almost bodily 
from a poem called “ The Parrot,” written by an Italian 
named Penzoni, published in the Art Journal at Milan in 
1809. And in proof of this Joyce produces the story of a 
peripatetic artist who says [the] Author Penzoni was his 
grandfather, and that he has in his possession a translation 
of the original poem. 

“The Raven” was first published in the American 
Review , in February 1845, under the name “ Quarles." 
Later it was reprinted in the Evening Mirror and credit d 
to Poe with a laudatory review by N. P. Willis. 


. . . If Colonel Joyce’s Italian friend happened to 
read this explanation [Poe’s account of how he wrote 
“ The Raven ’’ ] and was inclined to palm off a literary 
forgery on his grandfather, he might very naturally have 
named a parody of “ The Raven,” “ The Parrot.” 

Colonel Joyce says he met Leo Penzoni, a peripatetic 
Italian artist in 1878 [1873 ? ]. According to the author, 
Penzoni had a bohemian disposition, and frequently 
painted the town red. On one of these jovial occasions 
when the Kentucky Colonel boasted of Poe as an American 
genius, PenzoDi asserted that “ The Raven ” was taken 
almost bodily from his grandfather’s poem “ The Parrot,” 
which was published in 1809. 

“ All the boys at the table,” says the author, “ defied him 
to produce the poem and back up the emphatic assertion. 
While he could not give at the time all the verses, he 
recited half a dozen or more, and promised that be would 
make a literal translation of the poem when next in Milan, 
and if possible get a copy of the paper, and on his return 
to New York let me know of his success. 


“ About four months afterwards I received from him the 
following letter and poem. It has lain for more than 
twenty-two years in a pocket of my trunk, almost for¬ 
gotten, but as the public will be interested and benefited 
by everything relating to the late Edgar Allan Poe, I give 
Penzoni's letter, and 1 The Parrot ’ in the facsimile of his 
handwriting, just as I first saw it at the Sturtevant house. 

“. . . There is certainly a very marked similarity 
between ‘ The Raven ’ and 1 The Parrot,’ and one might be 
taken directly from the other with but very little altera¬ 
tion. Whether Penzoni or Poe composed the original it 
is not for me to say.” 


Then follow a number of stanzas from “ The Parrot,” 
but not the letter. I enclose the pages of the Patrika, 
and you will see that, as sometimes happens with news¬ 
papers in India, the finish of the article has been lopped 
off to make room for advertisements, so that the source 
cannot be traced. Where did the Patrika get this 
article from ? Was it published in any American periodical 
before August 1901 ? 

I leave your readers to compare the two versions of the 
story, and to reconcile the differences between them in 
matters of fact, some of which, of course, may be mere 
misprints on one side or the other. 

(II.) Without presuming to give an opinion upon the 
questions whether the plagiarist was Poe or Penzoni, or 
whether someone is trying to make the literary world laugh, 
I may be allowed to point to some facts in Poe s life bearing 
upon the problem, taking them from the appreciative 
biographical sketch by N. H. Dole, prefixed to the selection 
from Poe’s poems and prose published by Iloutledge in 
1897, as I have no proper “ Life ” of Poe by me here. 

(1.) When Poe was on the staff of the Southei'n Literary 
Messenger, at Richmond, “ his learned notes,” in that 
paper, were “ taken at second hand, and he often made odd 
blunders.” 

(2.) His text book of Gonchology was “ a palpable 
plagiarism.” 
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(3.) In 1844 he published the famous “ BaloonHoax ” in 
New York. 

(4.) While half delirious with brain fever in 1847, “ he 
dictated the strange story of his voyage to France, his 
duel, and his French novel. Needless to say the details 
are wholly untrue.” 

On the other hand we find that— 

(1.) During his wife’s long and painful illness he became, 
in his own words, “ insane with long intervals of horrible 
sanity.” (Might he not have plagiarised at this period, if 
he did plagiarise? It was during his wife’s illness that 
“ The Raven ” was published first in the Evening Mirror 
of January 29, 1845—printed “ from advance sheets,” 
the article above quoted says it was first published in the 
(North ?) American Review, for February 1845.) 

(2.) In 1844 (it is curious to note) Poe, in a letter to 
Lowell, advocated an International Copyright Law, and 
also, in the same letter, the founding of a monthly journal 
of “ Independence, Truth, Originality.” 

(3.) In 1845, when connected with the Broadway 
Journal, he made some bitter attacks upon literary 
plagiarism, especially as concerning Longfellow, who was 
accused of stealing some of the scenes in his “ Spanish 
Student” from Poe’s “ Politian.” 

I conclude this part of the subject with two questions : 
(1) Was Poe ever in Italy and Milan ? (He is supposed to 
have visited the Continent from England.) (2) Did he 
know Italian? (At the Virginia University he went 
through a course of modern languages.) 

HI. Further, I would like to remind your readers that 
in the Academy of June 22 last year, pp. 525-6, will be 
found a paragraph about a Chinese poet named Kia Yi, 
who lived before the birth of Christ, and wrote a poem, a 
translation of which runs:— 

On his bed of straw reclining, 

Half despairing, half repining— 

■ When, athwart the window sill, 

In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 

To my book of occult learning 
Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know 
Of that shameless owl or crow, 

That would not go away. 

“ Wherever such a bird shall enter 

'Tis sure some power above has sent her,” 

So said the mystic book, “ to show 
The human dweller forth must go.” 

But where it did not say. 

Then anxiously the bird addressing, 

And my ignorance confessing, . 

Gentle bird, in mercy deign, 

The will of fate to me explain, 

Where is my future way V ” 

It raised its head as if 'twere seeking 
To answer me by simple speaking; 

Then folded up its sable wing, 

Nor did it utter anything ; 

But breathed a “ Well-a-day ! ” 

“ These stanzas certainly remind one of ‘ The Raven,’ 
though how did Poe get wind of Kia Yi?” says the 
Academy. 

Strange to say they were brought to the notice of 
American readers by an article in- the North American 
Review, written by Dr. Martin, of the Imperial University 
of Pekin. Still the North American Review! Poe 
described it as “ the thing called The North American 
Review ” ! 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that Poe wrote:— 

Of course I pretend to no originality in either the 
rhythm or metre of ‘‘The Haven.” The former is 


troebaie—the latter is octameter acatalectic. 

Now, each of these lines, taken individually, has been 
employed before, and what originality “ The Raven ” has 
is in their combination into stanza; nothing even remotely 
approaching this combination has ever been attempted.— 

• (The Philosophy of Composition.) 

Who can cut us a stright path through this labyrinth 
of mystery ? 

Hbdley Vioars Storey. 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 


Sir, —It may interest “ Jackdaw,” the correspondent 
on Poe’s “ Raven,” that Prof. Martin’s recent History of 
Chinese Literature contains the translation of a poem 
(written by a banished Minister of State about the year 
200 B.o.), which in spirit and incident also very much 
resembles Poe’s “ Raven.”—Yours, &e., 

27, Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh. T. N. F. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 137 (New Series). 

Last we offered a prize of one guinea for the best May Day Song, 
not to exceed sixteen lines. Fifty-eight sangs were submitted. We 
have awarded the prize to Miss Ethel Colburn Wayne, 73, George 
Street, Edinburgh, for the following : — 

May Day at Sea. 

Where green leaves laugh, and lambkins play, 

Where hedges blow, and lovers go 
Through every dear, bird-nested way— 

There’s May indeed, sweet May. 

And oh 1 to be on daisied land. 

And spy and peep where brown birds cheep, 

And part the boughs with fearful hand— 

To be in May, sweet May I 

But, sleek waves, rolled in oily spray, 

Slide each in each, nor ever reach 
One clear, clean crest the livelong day — 

Here’s never May, sweet May I 

And oh! to know the lark sings clear 
In earth’s bine sky, and know that I 
Only the sea-gull’s shriek must hear . . . 

Ah I wait for me, sweet May. 


We print a few others: — 

Lo I where she goeth, 

Garmented in green, 

O’er the hill, adown the glade, between the happy treen ! 

Lo I frosty winter 
Falters from her path; 

Her word gainsayeth all he saith, her smile derides his wrath 1 

See where the swallows 
Dip and swerve and soar. 

Mild she moves amid them ail and greets and co Hits them o’er. 

List! for she ealleth, 

Naming gentle names; 

Ri-e the wee wise-virgin (lowers and trim their tiny flame*. 

Leap, happy younglings; 

Sing ye birds ail day I 

Laugh, ye waves, and shout, ye winds, to greet the maiden May. 

[E. K. L., Birkenhead.] 
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The furze is gold-tipt, 

All life takes its fill, 

The cowslips are dipt 
In dew on the hill, 

And joy is the-song of May morning. 

Like a lore that abides 
With the soul it enthralls 
Is the song of the tides 
In their turbulent falls, 

With never a note of death’s warning. 

Come, heart, be not coy, 

Clasp thy love ere it fly, 

With the strength cf a boy 
Who will dare though he die — 

Poor passion may die in its dawning! 

[W. C., Norfolk.! 

Now woods are green, and birds sing loud, 

In merry minstrelsy, 

To see the blue above the cloud ;— 

Shall we less happy be? 

When skies are clear, and flow'ers bestrew 
The fields of kindly May, 

The dormant spirit wakes anew 
And calls the world to play. 

Then let us seek the open fields, 

Set all our cares adrift ; 

And taste the freedom nature yields 
To all who prize her gift. 

Till lapped in reveries as sweet 
As this unclouded day, 

Desire and hope together meet 
Upon the first of May. 

. [A. E. W., Oreenock.J 

March the bridal bower swept 
April cane and washed it clean. 

Then a maid who gaily leapt 
Coming down the glen was seen. 

Old Pan whispered in my ear, 

Pausing for a cryptic* leer, 

“She’s to marry with the eirth, 

And to harvests rich give birth.” 

“ She’s a mad, capricious jade 

Who to break my friend will task.” 

Then I said, in manner staid, 

*• Who’s the maiden, may 1 ask ? ” 

“Why, this month they call her May 
And with garlands deck her head: 

But she’ll wither fast away. 

Faith she’ll be too swiftly dead." 

[C. M., Battersea Park.] 

Now rouse yc, liege and lowly, 

To keep high holiday. 

For flowers are in the meadows 
And blossoms on the spray. 

And I retie ye, gracious masters, 

That time too swiftly goes: 

So pluck tbe hour that passer: 

The fiower while it blows. 

The finches chaffer merrily] 

From covert and from croft, 

The cushat in the coppice croons 
Her love-note oft and soft. 

And. oh, sweet lads and lasses, 

Heed well my roundelay :— 

“ The season quickly passes, 

Enjoy it while ye may." 

[T. H. (’., Tunbridge Wells.] 


Competition No. 138 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of “ My favourite Picture,” the description not to exceed 150 words. 


New Books Received- 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Oman (John), Vision and Authority..(Hodder and Stoughton) 7 6 

Bum (Rev. J. H.), edited by, Aids to Practical Religion, from the writing* of 

W. Boyd-Carpenter.(Cassell) 3/6 

Man (E. Garnet), Papal Aims anti Papal Uluims .(Sonnenschein) net 5,0 

Welsh (R. E.), The Challenge to Christian Missions.(AHeuson) 

Wells (Mark), A National Peril.(Sonnenschein) 2/6 

The Coronation Service. (The Form and order) .(Frowde) net 6 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Aide (Hamilton), We are Seven.(Murray) net 4 0 

Kalidasa. Sakuntala ; or. The Fatal Ring : A Drama..(Scott) 1/6 

Bradshaw (Watson), rendered into English prose by, The Ten Tragedies of 

Seneca .(Sonneuschein) 7/6 

Berridge (Jesse), The White Altar .(Unicorn Press) net 2/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Author of M His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VIL," T.K.H. The 

Prince and Princess of Wales.(Newnes) net 7/6 

Lovett (Richard), James Chalmers.(Religious Tract Society) net >/6 

Little (A. G.), Mediftval Wale*.(Unwin) 2 6 

Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews : Essays in Appreciation.(Nutt) n«t 5/0 

Lepitre (L’Abbe Albert), Saint Anthony of Padua.^Duckworth) 3/0 

Cr. ckctt (W. S.), The Scott Country.(Black) 6,0 

Standing (Percy Cross ■, Cricket of To Day and Yesterday. Part II.. .(Jack) net w*7 

Skene (The Late William F.), The Highlanders of Scotland -(Mackay) net lu/6 

Clarke (Mary Oowden), Letters to an Enthusiast.(MeOlurg) 

O'Brien (R. Barry), A Hundred Years of Irish History. (Isbister) net 2/6 

Lilly (William Samuel), India and Its Problems.(Sands) net 7/6 

Terton (Alice), Lights and Shadows in a Hospital .(Methuen) 3/6 

Norman (Francis Martin), “ Martello Tower ” in China and The Pacific 

(Allen) net 10/6 

Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), Bluebeard.(Cliatto and Windus) net V/0 

The Crowning of our Kings .(Religious Tract Society) 

Way (A. E.), compiled by, Reliques of Siratford-on-Avon.(Lane) net 1/0 

A Native, Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin 8oc;ety 

(Chatto and Windus) 61' 

Boulger (Demetrius C.), The History of Belgium ...(The Author) If 0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Huxley (Thomas Henry), Scientific Memoirs. Vol. IV.(Macmillan) net 30» 

Hut'on (Frederick Wollaston), The lesson of Evolution ... .(Duckworth) net ?'•) 

Campbell (e»corge), a Revolution in the Science of Cosmology.(Low) net 5 " 

Lindsay (B.), The Story of Animal Life.(Newnes) 1 <• 

Lunde (Nils). A Message from the Mountains.(Curtis) net 3 6 

Kirby (W. F.), The Butterflies and Moths of Europe, Part I.(Cassell) net 0 7 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rhodes (Thomas), Rhodes’s Steamship Guide 1902-3.(Philip) 1/0 A 2/0 

Carnegie (Andrew), The Empire of Business.(Harper) 106 


Drake (Emma F. Angell), What a Woman of Forty*Five Ought to Know 

(Vir Publishing Co.) net 4 0 

Frere (Gertrude A. F.), Where Black Meets White 

(Univer-ities’ Mission to Central Africa) 16 


Recreations and Reflections.(Dent) 6/0 

Galloway (W. Johnson), The Operatic Problem.(Long) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Gwynn (Stephen), edited by, 1 he Odes of Horace .(Blackiel 

Brown (John), edited by, Caesar, The Gallic War, Book VI.( „ ) 

Blackie's Illustrated Continental Readers: Africa.( „ ) 

The Picture Shakespeare: Richard the Second .( * ) 

Cotfctrill (H. B.), edited by, Milton s Lycidas ..*.( „ ) 

Harrison (W. Jerome), Junior Chemistry and Physics.( „ ) 

La Fontaine. Select Fables.( „ ) 

Musset (Alfred tie). Selections in Verse and Prose.( „ ) 


50 
to 
1/6 
l.w 
1 6 
16 
0 4 
04 


• NEW EDITIONS. 

Kapp (Gilbert), Dynamos, Motors, Alternators, and Rotary Converters. .(Biggs) 

Austen (Jane), Pride ami Prejudice.(Treherne) 

Arnold (Matthew), Dramatic and Early Poems.(Dent) net 

Spurgeon (C. H.), John Ploughman's Talk.(Passmore and Alalnster) 

Carey (Rosa Nonchette), Other People’s Lives ... . .(Macmillan) 

Thackeray (William Makejieace), “The Memoirs of Bairy Lyndon, Bsq.,”and 

•‘Catherine : A Story *’.(Macmillan) 

Maarten* (Maarten), An Old Maid's Love ...».( „ ) 

Yorke (Curtis), Jocelyn Krroll...(Jarrold) 

Dudley (John Edward Courtenay), France.(Macmillan) net 

Bacon (Francis), Of Gardens : An Essay.(Lane) net 

Waller (A. It.) and Glover (Arnold), edited by,The Collected Works of William 

Ha/.iitt. Vol. Ill.(Dent) net 

ToLtoy (Leo), Resurrection. (Richards) 

Mair (Charles), Teeumseh : A Drama.(Briggs) net 

Guest (Lady Charlotte), translated by,The Mubinogion.(Nutt) net 

Munro (Neil), The Lost Pibroch...(Blackwood) 

Campion (Dr. Thomas). Songs..(Curtis)net 

Baldwin (James),The Book Lover.(McClure) 


10 6 
16 
1 6 
0 6 
3 6 

36 

S/6 

^6 

|O,0 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed. “ Literary Competition. The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not. later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 14 May, 1!M>2. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


PERIODICALS. 

Antiquary. Genoa .ngical Magazine, Friends’ Quarterly, Connoisseur. County 
Monthly, Current Literal urt East and West, Rambler. Geographical Journal. 
Em. Art Workers’ Quarterly, Academy Pictures, Architectural Review, 
Scribner's, Westminster, Saint George, Sunday, Good Words, Ainstef’s, 
Lippineott’s, Artist. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S LIST. 




NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS.” 

Published 'To-doy. Large post 8vo. 7/6 net. 

An Onlooker’s Note-Book, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 


TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. 

MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 

By GRAHAM HOPE. 

AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.’ 


AN INLAND FERRY. 

By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & C )., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 

NOW READY. 

MAXIM GORKY: 

HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 

Price FIVE SHILLINGS. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL 

THE STORY OF DR. SMYTH, OF RURTONPORT. 

By F. D. HOW. 

Author ot “ Bishop Walsham How : A M. moir,” Noble Women of 
Onr Time,” Ac., Ac. 

Price TWO SHILLINGS ami SIXPENCE Net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF IRISH HISTORY. 

1800 - 1900 . 

By R. BARRY OBRIEN. 

Author of “ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” Ace., Ac. 
With a.v Introduction by 
J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 

Price TWO SHILLINGS am! SIXPENCE Net. 


ISBISTER and CO. (Ltd.), lavistock Street, Cuvent Garden, London, 


44 


XLhc ^tmes 




LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “The Times” 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
“The Times" at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 15. 

Published with “The Times" of April 25. 

LITERATURE: 

Light Vkbsb. 

Tribal Customs. 

Britain and the British Seas. 

W1 att and Surrey : an Italian Story. 

The German Empire or To-Day. 

The French Revolution. 

Mr. Barrie and His Books. 

RIOUTS AND WRONOS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR—TOMMY CORNSTALK — 
Parliament, its Romance. &c.—Sepoy generals—Russian Turkes¬ 
tan—" carriErism "—The Burden of Proof. 

FICTION : 

The Valley of Decision. 

El om hi). 

John Lott's Alice. 

The Land of the I-ost. 

THE DRAMA: 

Shakes IE ARB and Musset. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

The Imprisonment of Charles I. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND iREPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 16. 

Published with “The Times” of May 2. 

LITERATURE :■ 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. The First of the New Volumes 

(REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR CASE). 

Actomobilism. 

Poems of English Country Life. 

Three Cistercian Abbeys. 

English Book Collectors. 

A Short History of the British in India-Richard Wagner 
FICTION: 

On the Old Trail. 

In the Foo. 

Those Delightful Americans. 

The Keys of the House. 

Sarita the Carlist. 

THE DRAMA : 

theatrical Vogues. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 17. 

Published with “The Times” of May 9. 

LITERATURE : 

Bret Hartk. 
sir william White. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer** New* Volume. 

The alts in 1kg4 
The Naval annual. 

Thoughts on Education—Pastor Aonorum—Edward P antaoenkt 
—Savage Island. 

FICTION: 

The Handsome Quaker and other Stories. 

The one Before. 

Woodsidb Farm. 

The great “Push** Experiment. 

MAZKI’PA. 

The Frown of Majesty. 

The Lovers ok Yvonne. 

CORRKSPO'DENCH I 

TnE “QUARTERLY REV EW” AND Mil. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S CRITICS 

(Mr. J. Ohcrton Collins). 

The Whistling of Hawks. 

ART : 

The Royal Academy (Second Notice). 

THE DRAMA: 

Theatrical Prices. 

MUSIC: 

Herr Wkingartner. 
a Posthumous Work by Brahms. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

To the Publisher, “The Times,” Printing House Square. 

Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “The Times’* 
•for Priday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 

Xamr _ __ ' _ 

A ddro.sx 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

SECO \D EDITION. Demy Sco, cloth, 10x. (Id. ; half-leather, 12x. fid. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 

By ADOLF HARNACK, 

Rector and ProfesBor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 

Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

*■ Seldom has n treatise of the so-t been at o ce so suggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much 
learning been brought to beAr on the religious problems which address tu emstlves to the modern mind. Pilot. 

- \ ny one who rea*R the book will find it thoroughly religious in ton-, full of real and living interest in mankind 
and marked by sians of deep conviction »s to the truth of Christianity in the sense in which Pr feseor Harrack under¬ 
stands it.”— Guardian. 

“Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders. . . . These academical discourses are in parts more like pstsionate 
Mission preaching. The eloquence carries one away ."—Church Timm. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown Sro, cloth, lx. Gd. net. 

BEING A REPLY TO THE OXFORD CRITICS OF THE ABOVE WORK. 

PROFESSOR HARNACK AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. _ 

BEADY IMMEDIATELY. Crown Sro, art linen cloth, 6x. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: 

A Reoord of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles. 
With Biographical Sketches by Miss BECKER. 

By HELEN BLACKBURN. 


Mr. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 

NOW BEADY. Demy Sen, cloth, price 6x. 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14s Henrietta St., London, W.C., and 7, Broad St., Oxford, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATION. 

NEW NOVEL. 

NOW RRADY. In crown 8vo. bound in cloth Kilt S'. 

PHILIPPA: In Youth and Middle 

Age. A Tale, i.v MAltY E. SIHPLhY. Author of 
• Bernard Hamil'on.” “ Like a Raeen Fid .ler.” tic. 

»• The story ia pleasantly and sympathetically told "— 

Notts Guardian. 

“ a high-toned story, sure to win favour among many 
readers.”— Bristol Mercury. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(limited). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months 
and 12 months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


IM. BLACKffOOD & MS' LIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MAOLBAN.” 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 

4 A very remarkable siory . . . one to be read and 

remembered. It Uhh not merely great literary qualities 
but there breathes through it a aiurere, noble, and pitiful 
spirit.” - British Weekly. 

A minute character study of a woman of character 
Every reader will take off his hat to Yera and her 
ere • tor.” Sketch. 

-This novel is quite the c own of the author’s art.— 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘ A jowerf^l and most interesting story.”— Scotsman. 

“ V»ra is a marvellous pieee of womanhood. Few living 
nov list4 could have imagined her and expounded her a< 
she is here imagined and expounded.”— Star. 

AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 

By GRAHAM TR lVEKS {Margaret Todd. SLD.) 

C/own 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY GRIER. 

AT All HOOKAH HE ItS. 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

AT All LIBRARIES 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

By SYDNEY GRIER. Crown 8vo 6s. 

OHEAP REISSUE IN PAPER COVERS OF 

SYDNEY GRIER’S NOVELS. 

VOLUMES NOW READY, it. each. 

IN FURTHEST IND. 
LltfE ANOTHER HELEN. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 

2«. 6d. 

DRIFT OF ISLA: A Volume of Verse. 

By WILLIAM GOW. 

In demy 1 mo, bound in .till parchment, 3s. 6d. 

HORffi FUGACES: Poems. By W. A. 

ADAMS, Author of Rus Divinum.” 

In large folio, paper cover fully illustrated, 2s. 

SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 

Souvenir of the War In Verse. By 8MEDLEY 
NORTON. 

In crown Rvo cloth. 2s, net. 

OBER-AMMERGAU AND ITS GREAT 

PASSION DRAMA OF 1900. By AGNES GRANT 
HAY. 

“The play is exceedingly well written and constructed, 
and manifests not a little genius. It will be read with 
Interest.”— Perth Advertiser. 

THE DISCARDED VIOLET STAMP, 

and the Tale It Told. By Jack*). 

“ Whoever Jacko may lie, he has written what the 
French call a j*u d\sprit. The object of the liooklet 
seems to be in plajful guise, under the figure of a 
monkey’s thoughts to bauterthe evolutionists.”— Christian 
Commonwealth. 

ELLIOT STOC K, 

62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CILCULATION. 

Proepectnser of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON BALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET : 

241, Brampton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.O., LONDON ; 

aud at 1U-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


NOW READY. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 

As related in her I otters aud Journal*. Arranged 
and Edited by her husband. J. W. CROSS. Being 
Vole. XIII. and XIV. of the Warwick Edition. In 
2 vols, with 2 Portraits. Cloth, 2i. net; leather limp, 
2r. W. net; leather, 3s. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW SIXPENNY ISSUES. 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 

THE LOST PIBROCH. By NEIL 


MUNRO. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Ill Crown 8ro vols., 3 s. 6 d. each. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NI6HT. 
IN VARYING MOODS. 

HILDA STRAFFORD. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 

MONSIEUR MARTIN: 

A ROMANCE OF TH8 GREAT SWEDISH WAR. 
by WYMOND CARRY. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

“ Will hold your attention rom first page to the last.”— 
Truth. 

“ Mr. W vmond Carey has written what dtservee to be 
called a great novel ... of sterling merits, wbole- 
Bome human interest, and adequate learning.”— Guardroa. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Thk biographer of the late Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava has not yet been chosen, but Lady Dufferin, to whose 
charge all the papers and correspondence have been left, 
will be obliged if any of Lord Dufferin’s friends will send 
her such letters as may be useful for the Life. 


Mr. John Morley, who is now engaged in reading the 
final proofs of his Life of Gladstone, has, it is said, 
arranged the letters of the great Liberal statesman in 
different sections of the biography: that is, the correspon¬ 
dence that has been deemed worthy of embodiment in the 
Life appears under the respective headings of political, 
ecclesiastical, theological, and literary. Mr. Morley’s 
magnum opus will almost certainly he published in the 
automn of this year. 


A statement has been published during the past week 
that a somewhat sensational volume of letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle is being prepared for early publication. 
These letters, which were collected by members of the 
inner circle of the Carlyle family, have been submitted, 
it is said, to Sir James Crichton Browne for reading and 
revision. Sir James has advised that they should be pub¬ 
lished for the sake of the fresh light they throw upon the 
donftestic life of the Carlyles. 


Mr. Howard, the author of Kiartan the Icelander, which 
we review in this issue, has had a unique and gratifying 
experience. The other day a stranger called on Mr. J. M. 
Dent, his publisher, and left a bank note for £100 with a 
s ip of paper on which was written : “ From an admirer 


north of the Tweed to the author of Kiartan the Icelander." 
This lover of books who showed his appreciation in so 
practical a way refused to disclose his name. 

An entirely new English text of Montaigne’s Essays and 
Letters (founded on the now extremely scarce one published 
in 1877, in three volumes, octavo) has now been brought 
to completion and will be published by Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner. It will be edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, and 
partly by reason of enlarged introductory matter and 
partly of additional notes, it will extend to four 
volumes. The edition of 1877 was superintended by Mr. 
Hazlitt’s father, though bearing his own name on the 
title, and he merely contributed the Preface. The book 
has now at length been adapted to the last French variorum 
so far as possible, and innumerable errors of the former 
English versions have been rectified. The biographical 
account of the essayist has been considerably amplified, and 
instead of the sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are 
thirty-five, niany of which are of interest and importance 
towards understanding the life of the author. A salient 
feature in the present undertaking is the substitution for 
the English colloquial equivalents or rather supposed equi¬ 
valents of the great Frenchman’s language the words which 
he actually used, or the sense which he actually intended to 
convey; and the difference is often curious and sometimes 
immense between him and his English Tenderers. 


The Lancet ought to take up the question of medicinal 
literature and prescribe the proper books which shall 
soothe or stimulate the pulses of hospital patients. In her 
Lights and Shadows in a Hospital Mrs. Terton shows how 
empiricism practices on disease with a book. There was 
a melancholy man, depressed with rheumatism, in her 
cottage hospital. The point was to cheer him up. Ordi¬ 
nary hospital literature was no good. At last said the 
nurse, “ I shall read him Three Men in a Boat, and if that 
doesn’t amuse him, I shall give him up as hopeless.” So 
she read, till finally “ a reluctant smile came over his face, 
and he said, with slow satisfaction: ‘ I do think they be 
three rum ’uns.’ ” That was the turning-point in his ill¬ 
ness. He recovered completely, and left the hospital a 
bright and cheerful man. Mr. Jerome, when critics sneer 
at him because he is not M. Maeterlinck, will henceforth 
be able to retort that Maeterlinck will not cure rheumatism. 
What would be the best book for, say, St. Vitus’ Dance? 
Something very soothing would be required. 


The terrible news from St. Vincent, following the im¬ 
pression that this island had escaped the volcanic deluge 
which has cremated half Martinique, at once recalls and 
reverses the famous hoax by which Daniel Defoe led all 
London to believe, in 1718, that the whole island of 
St. Vincent had been blown up and obliterated. On the 
basis of bis own imagination, or on some thin ship story, 
Defoe wrote in Mist's Journal a circumstantial account of 
the destruction of this island, giving such details as, with 
all our facilities of news transmission, we wait for in vain 
to-day. After leading up very gradually to the catastrophe, 
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lie told his readers that, “on the night of the said 26th, 
abont Midnight, tie whole Island of St. Vincent rose np 
in the Air, with a most dreadful eruption of Fire from 
underneath the Earth, and an inconceivable Noise in the 
Air at its rising up, that it was not only blown up, but 
blown out of the very sea, with a dreadful force, as it 
were tom up by the Boots, or blown up from the 
Foundations of the Earth.” Finally, to bring the event 
home to his readers he recalled an accident in a foundiy 
in Moorfields where a quantity of liquid gun-metal coming 
into contact with some water had blown up the works-— 
just as a journalist of to-day might perhaps recall the 
recent destructive fire in the same district to suggest, 
however faintly, the storm of fire which swept over these 
hapless islands last week. 


We read the other day that Mr. Quiller Couch is at 
work on a long novel, urged thereto partly by his friends 
who think he has given himself rather disadvantageously 
to short stories of Tate years. Be this as it may, we notice 
that Mr. Frank Norris is suggesting in the New York 
Critic that somewhat similar considerations may bring 
about the decline of the American short story. He bases 
this prospect on the fact that publishers do not care for 
short stories, however keen editors may be to obtain them. 
The result is that the short story lives and dies in the 
place of its engendure—a weekly paper, or a monthly 
magazine. It is true that very' tempting prices are paid 
to the best short story writers. But, as Mr. Norris argues, 
authors are’queer cattle. They want reputation as w r ell as 
money. “ Books give them this—not fugitive short stories, 
published here and there, and at irregular intervals. 
Reputations that have been made by short stories pub¬ 
lished in periodicals may be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. The ‘ life of a novel ’—to use a trade term— 
is to a certain extent indeterminable. The life of a short 
story, be it never so excellent, is prolonged only till the 
next issue of the periodical in which it has appeared. If 
the periodical is a weekly it will last a week, if a monthly, 
a month,— and not a day more. If very good, it will 
create a demand for another short story by the same 
author, but that one particular contribution, the original 
one, is irretrievably and hopelessly dead.” Thus is the 
long arm of the market stretched over the author’s desk. 
The publisher guides the author’s pen. 


Nevertheless Mr. Norris looks with no unquiet eye on 
the literary deluge. He excuses it in very much the same 
enlightened terms which Mr. Edward Garnett applied to 
it in the Monthly Review some considerable time ago. It 
is just the clamour of the multitude, he thinks—and here 
he must be right—that will call forth the Great Writer. 
“ The demand which he is to supply comes from the Plain 
People—from the masses, and not from the classes. There 
is more significance as to the ultimate excellence of 
American letters in the sight of the messenger-boy de¬ 
vouring his ‘ Old Sleuths,’ and ‘ Deadwood Dicks,’ and 
‘ Boy Detectives,’ with an earnest, serious absorption, than 
in the spectacle of a ‘ reading circle ’ of dilettanti coquet¬ 
ting witn Verlaine, and pretending that they understand.” 
That the people are reading voraciously seems to Mr. 
Norris the main point, and he prophesies that later on it 
will not be necessary to bar fiction not three years old 
from the libraries, for then people will be demanding 
something better than current slip-slop; the standard will 
have been raised. 

In November last the publishers of Good Words 
announced that they would give £75 in cash prizes for 
the three best Coronation Odes submitted to them before 
a given date. All the odes which can be accepted under 
the rules of the competition are now in hand. The count 


shows that the number of individual competitions received 
is 1,047. Hardly any part of the British Empire, even 
down to the smallest island in the most iemote seas, is 
unrepresented. Dividing them by continents, including 
in each case the adjacent islands, the distribution is as 
followsEurope, 650; Asia, 40; Africa, 17; America, 
156 ; Australasia, 182. There are some curiosities in this 
list What is it in the atmosphere of the Leeward Isles 
that has produced 24 poets, while the Windward Isles can 
only boast two ? Why should Victoria send 59 composi¬ 
tions, New South Wales only 20, South Australia 14, 
Queensland five, and West Australia two? The Australian 
Commonwealth as a whole furnishes just an even 100 com¬ 
petitors, thereby leading Canada’s total of 91 by nine 
points, and still leading by one point if Newfoundland be 
added to the Dominion proper. South Africa is too much 
concerned with other matters to give the time to writing 
odes even to the King, and in the 1/ odes received the 
nearest point to the fighting line represented is De Aar. 


Now that Chateaubriand’s Memoires d'Ovtre Tombe are 
before English readers, it is interesting to remember that 
this great writer, unlike Byron, to whom he perhaps gave 
much, rests in a tomb which in some degree answers to 
his career, and inspires the pilgrim. It is placed on a 
small island facing the west in the bay at St. Malo. 
Flaubert, in his Par les Champs et par les Graves, describes 
this resting-place of genius in impassioned language 
which Mr. J. C. Tarver has translated as follows; “ l'here 
he will sleep, his head turned to the west, in the tomb 
built on a cliff, his immortality will be like his life, 
deserted of all and surrounded by storms. I he waves 
with the centuries will long murmur round this great 
monument; they will spring to his feet in the tempests, 
or in the summer mornings, when the white sails are 
spread and the swallow comes from beyond the seas, long 
and gentle, they will bring him the voluptuous melan¬ 
choly of distances, and the caress of the open air. And 
the days thus slipping by, while the billows of his native 
beach shall be for ever singing between his birthplace 
and his tomb, the heart of Ren4, cold at last, will slowly 
crumble into nothingness to the endless rhythm of that 
eternal music.” There is a curiously Ruskinian quality 
about this passage. 

Apropos of authors’ graves, no greater contrast could 
be presented to Chateaubriand’s stately resting-place than 
the nameless and unknown grave of Tom Paine, of ^ whose 
first grave at New Rochelle the New York Iribune 
gives some interesting particulars and drawings. The 
body of Paine was lifted from this grave by William 
Cobbett and brought to England with the desire that it 
might find a resting-place in, of all places, W estminster 
Abbey. The subsequent adventures of the corpse would 
make a grim story could they be unravelled. It is said 
that a-remote English churchyard received the remains ; 
another story places the final burial in France. Cobbett 
meant well, but his proceedings were very indiscreet and 
they brought upon him Byron's epigram:— 

In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will Cobbett has done well; 

You visit him on earth again ; 

He’ll visit you in Hell. 

It is said that the original burial-place is now believed 
to be haunted by Paine’s ghost, and that not very long 
ago a young man was terrified to hear a voice exclaiming 
three times, “ Where is my grave? I have lost my grave.” 
It is whispered that the ghost of Paine haunts the spot, 
seeking rest. 


Mr. Raven Hill will issue 011 the 26th a volume of 
humorous drawings dealing with the lighter side of Volun¬ 
teering. Mr. Raven Hill, who is himself an enthusiastic 
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Volunteer, takes a Kipling line as the motto of his book: 
“ An’ you’re sent to pennytights an’ Aldershot it.” Mr. 
Raven Hill is treading in the great footsteps of Charles 
Keene, whose style, more than any other, his own 
resembles. It is, of course, inevitable that Mr. Raven 
Hill's jokes should also, in some degree, recall Charles 
Keene’s—a circumstance not in any way to be regretted. 
Thus in Our Battalion he has this :— 

Colonel (to recruit mho hue forgotten to salute him'): “What 
Company do you belong to '(” 

Recruit (mindful of hit civil occupation): “ Th—Th—The 
Gas Company, please, Sir ! ” 

which recalls a rather more elaborate joke of Keene’s:— 

Captain Wilkinson (excitedly to Major Walker , of the 
Firm of Wilkinson , Walker Co., Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents): “Don’t you think we’d better bring our right 
wing round to attack the enemy’s flank, so as to pi event 
their occupying those empty houses we have to let in 
Barker’s Lane ? ” 


Coixege and school journalism embody themselves in 
two modest, well-constructed magazines which lie on our 
table. The Oxford. Point of V iew is a magazine of about 
the same size as the (Jomhill in a cover slightly recalling 
the Monthly Review. It is to be published twice in each 
Term, and the price is a shilling net. We are afraid that 
the first number rather falls between the stools of brilliance 
and solidity. We have papers on Rossetti’s “House of 
Life,” the Decay of the .Art of Acting, the New Cathedral 
at Westminster, &c., &c. Mr. Robert Bridges' article of 
candid inquiry as to the proper pronunciation of Latin is 
luminous and arresting. The Editor pleasantly evokes 
the probable impression of Democritus during ten minutes 
in the High. “Then the scholar, his brow lined, his 
conversation tainted with the philosophy of a pair of 
years ; the sporting man, whose reputation would be gone 
if he wore both cap and gown at once ; the would-be rake, 
whose mortar-board has been grimly mutilated in the 
privacy of his rooms; the rival sets of muscle and mind, 
always at loggerheads, yet devoured with mutual envy,— 
no, Democritus could not have borne it, after all! ” 


The other magazine is Bootham, of which two issues a 
year at a subscription of five shillings are promised. 
Bootham emanates from the well-known and almost ancient 
Quaker school of that name in York—the school which 
helped to sow the seeds of oratory' and uprightness in 
John Bright. The first number is devoted largely to 
certain recent inaugural “proceedings,” and is admittedly 
not typical. But in its cover design and style of printing 
the magazine already leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the frontispiece reproduction, in colour, of Air. Strange’s 
water-colour view of York Minster, rising above the 
Bootham trees and the roofs of (i'llygate, is excellent. 

A correspondent sends us the following companion 
piece to Bret Harte’s poem, “ The Stranger’s Story ” 
(“ 1 was with Grant ”), mentioned in our article on that 
writer last week. The author is Charles Henry Webb, 
and it was printed in The Century some years ago :— 
Recollections of Grant. 

“I knew him well,” the old man said. 

“ We were together in fight: 

1 with the Left when the charge was led— 

The General of course had the Right. 

“ I stood by his bide,” the old man said, 

“When a bullet whizzed down the line: 

Scarce forty feet from the General’s head— 

And but little farther from mine. 

“ Did I blench at the storm V ” the old man said, 

“All, sir, the bravest may; 

And fiom childhord up I’ve been always afraid 
Of findii g myself in the way.” 


“ Shall I write thee down, O hero,” I said, 

"An a frieud or the fallen chief, 

And blazon thy name beside that of the dead 
In a glorious alto-relief ? ” 

“Nay, his friends were many,” the old man saV, 
“A greater distinction I v.aut— 

Just say I’m the one who when all was done 
Wrote no ‘Recollections of Grant:’” 


An American contemporary takes us mildly to task for 
suggesting that a recent attack on Matthew Arnold's 
criticism would probably call lorth a rejoinder, it would 
not deign rejoinders to such iconoclabin. Nevertheless, 
there comes simultaneously another moderating estimate, 
American this time, of Arnold’s position us a teacher and 
critic. The writer has much to say, and he says it brightly, 
against Arnold’s treatment of America. He concludes that 
sheer nimbleness of faculty rather than weight and power 
of thought have placed Arnold and Renan wheie they 
stand on our shelves, and he ends with this jibe: “Nor 
shall we hesitate to concede to him, and. to the illustrious 
French humorist who was his contemporary, a con¬ 
structive gaiety of heart, for they have left us a new 
Lord’s l’rayer, instinct with a vivacious negation, and it 
begins thus: ‘Our Father which art unknowable, para¬ 
phrased be Thy name.’ ” 


T he handwriting of women is the nursery of graphology. 
It was Miss Ethel Colburn Muyne (not Wayne) whom we 
had the pleasure to laureate last week for her veises, “ May 
Day at iSea.” Moreover, Miss Mayne had modestly given 
a temporary address in Edinburgh ; doubtless thinking, 
as an Irishwoman, that the modem Athens was a good 
enough place to fail in. Now that success has unex¬ 
pectedly rewarded her effort, she is not, we believe, 
averse to our linking her name with her home at Black- 
rock, Cork, Ireland. If it were only to nip “ another 
injustice” in the bud we would gladly do this. Lastly, 
Miss Mayne wrote, “ But sleek waves, rolled in oily fray.” 
We read “ spray.” Of course “ fray ” is the better word. 
Oh, blame not the bard ! 


The Hound of the Baeki’rvilles is thus advertised by its 
New York publishers, Messrs. Maclure, Phillips, & Co.:— 

Observe the Messenger Boy, how he Runs, 
is not this Unusual ? 

It is Positively Abnormal. 

And its Cause ? 

He Goes on a Hu.ry Call for a Man— 

To Fetch a Doctor? 

—to Fetch a Book. 

What Book ? 

T he Hound of the Buskirvilles. 

How Surprised and Gratiried the Man will be to Get his 
Book so Soon. 

He will Not. 

Why so ? 

Tue Messenger Boy has Heard of that Book. 

Well V 

He will Dip into It. 

Yes ? 

And See the Name of Sherlock Holmes. 

And then ? 

He will Seat him on a Mossy Curb. And he will Read. 
And Read. And Read. 

But the Man. What of Him V 
He will Tear his Hair and Cuss. 

It that All ? 

No. Presently he will Rake up Another$1.25 and will 
Hustle to the Bookstore himself. 

Wise Man ! 

Happy Messenger Boy ! 
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A little book called To Whom Shall We Go? an 
examination of some difficulties presented by unbelief, 
written by the Rev. Charles T. Ovenden, has this 
dedication:— 

To an Honest Critic 
Whom J/ivE Has Not Blinded. 


A correspondent writes : “ The other day I came across 
a curious instance of perverted pity in the mind of a child. 
She was studying with interest an engraving of the well- 
known picture which has for subject the Coliseum by 
night after a massacre of Christians by wild beasts. The 
artist lias chosen to depict the moment when, the show 
being over and the victims, it is to be hoped, dead, the 
animals are enjoying the hideous reward of their victory. 
One of them, for some unknown reason, has been com¬ 
pelled to forego his share in the horrible feast, and his 
dinnerless condition was the thing, and the only thing, 
that appealed to the child’s sympathies. ‘ Oh, look at 
that poor lion over there,’ was her remark, ‘ he hasn’t got 
any!' I should be interested to know whether others 
among your readers have come across similar instances of 
misplaced sympathy.” Perhaps some reader can cap this. 

The death of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, the American 
novelist, who was shot dead at the end of last week by his 
brother in New York, is such an event as has not for many 
years shocked the literary world. The brother, whose 
feeling of revenge arose out of his disinheritance by his 
father and the needs brought on him by his own extrava¬ 
gance, committed suicide. Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s 
novels enjoyed a vast circulation. 


Bibliographical. 

In the book world it never rains but it pours. A few 
years ago Mr. Frederick Wedmore and his daughter gave 
us a little volume consisting of selected Poems of the Love 
and Pride of England. It might have been more com¬ 
prehensive with advantage, but it was prettily produced 
and altogether pleasing. Last year there came a collection, 
much more elaborate but less dainty, called Patriotic 
Song , being an Anthology of the Patriotic Poetry of the 
British Empire from the Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
till the Death of Queen Victoria. One would have thought 
that this work, though too kindly to the poetasters, might 
be said to cover the ground ; but I see we are to have 
yet another anthology of the sort, to be called Songs of 
England’s Glory. In this, I venture to hope, some critical 
discrimination will be shown. One has no right to take 
up an old subject unless one can “ go one [or more] 
better ” than one’s predecessors. Personally, I think the 
rhythmical celebration of “ England’s Glory ” can be 
over-done. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis writes to me:—“I notice that in 
the current Academy you wonder why Dryden found no 

F I ace in the ‘ Mermaid ’ series. As a matter of fact, 
not only arranged with 1 >r. Garnett for a volume of 
Drydcn’s plays, but the edition was ready for the printer, 
and the introduction written, when the editorship of the 
series passed out of my hands. No doubt Dr. Garnett 
would still be willing to arrange for the publication of 
the volume if a publisher can be found.” That is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, and I hope I may 
have done something towards hastening it. Here, most 
certainly, is the case of a book really wanted. 

Another “ felt want ” is about to be supplied. Mr. 
A. F. Davidson is to present us with a biography of the 
elder Dumas which we all hope will be adequate. Some 


of us have on our shelves the memoir of Dumas, in two 
volumes, produced by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, whose method 
and whose style have, unhappily, none of the neatness and 
exactness which biography demands. Mr. Fitzgerald had 
his eye, perhaps, rather on the circulating libraries than 
on the careful students of literature. Mr. Davidson, it will 
be remembered, brought out, ten or eleven years ago, a 
translation of Dumas’ Memoirs, curtailed. A really service¬ 
able account of Alexander the Great is undoubtedly' a 
“ desideratum.” 

It is not for me to say whether Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace 
was or was not the proper person to reply for Literature 
at the Royal Academy banquet. We must, however, be 
just, and it is incontestable that Sir D. M. Wallace is, at 
any rate, an author. He produced some years ago a book 
about Russia, of which a cheap edition appeared in 18X8 ; 
and he has brought out a volume on Egypt, and the Egyptian 
Question (1883). He is further announced as editor-in-chief 
of the new supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
He cannot, therefore, be treated as an unknown man, and 
to that extent our young friend “ Max ” may be twitted 
with a hick of information. 

The late Mr. Paul I Leicester Ford seems to have been 
introduced to the English reading public in December 
1894, when his talc 7'he Honourable Peter Sterling came 
into circulation in this country. (It was re-issued here, 
with Messrs. Hutchinson’s imprint, in 1898.) In 1897 
came The True George Washington (Lippincott), The Great 
K. and A. Train Robbery (Low), and The Story of an Untold 
Love, afterwards taken up by Messrs. Constable. In 1899 
Messrs. Constable brought out Mr. Ford’s Tattle-Tales of 
Cupid and his Janice Meredith, a Story of the American 
Revolution; his Many-Sided Franhlin was also circulated 
over here in the same year. Finally, there comes in 1900 
his Wanted, a Matchmaker: a Christmas Stoi~y. 

A book called Rudyard Kipling: an Attempt at Appre¬ 
ciation came out in May 1899. it was then described on 
the title page as by “ G. F. Monkshood (W. J. Clarke).” 
I have just seen a copy of a new edition (the third), on 
whose title-page the took is described as by “ G. F. 
Monkshood and Ceorge Gamble.” From the biblio¬ 
graphical point of view this is a little confusing. The 
new edition also rejoices in two tables of contents, of 
which that at the back of the dedication-page is the 
correct one. The author (or authors) has (or have) intro¬ 
duced some sixty pages of “addenda,” dealing with the 
Kipling edition de luxe and with the more recent of his 
publications ( Stalky if Co., F'rom Sea to Sea, Kim). 

The managers of the Putney Free Library were fortunate 
in being able to secure for their bazaar and exhibition the 
aid of their distinguished neighbours, Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, both of whom autographed several 
copies of their works. The prices obtained, looking at the 
remoteness of the sale from the metropolitan centre, were 
distinctly high. A copy of Tristram of Lyonesse brought 
in three guineas. One of 'The Coming of Love, published 
at five shillings net, realised twenty shillings; copies of 
the cheap edition of Ayhcin sold at eleven shillings, and 
so on. In due time, of course, the monetary value of these 
autographed books will be considerably enhanced. 

A little bird tells me that that very successful political 
skit called Clara in Blunderland is the work of two 
well-known journalists—Mr. M. H. Temple (one of our 
numerous literary barristers) and Mr. Harold Begbie 
(whose share in the book was confined, I believe, to 
contributing most of the verses). Not only has Clara in 
Blunderland had a very large sale in England ; I hear 
it is being translated into French for the Continental 
market. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Kapellmeister Wagner. 

Life of Richard Wagner. By Wm. Ashton Ellis. Being 

the Authorised English Version of C. F. Glasenapp’s 

“ Das Leben Richard Wagner’s.” Vol. II. (Kegan 

Paul. 16s. net.) 

It will be remembered by readers of the first volume 
(which we reviewed on its appearance) that Mr. Ashton 
Ellis’s authorised version of Dr. Glasenapp’s great German 
life of Wagner is very free indeed in its handling. 
Where Mr. Ellis translates, liis version is close; but he 
takes the liberty of rewriting and even expanding where 
he deems it advisable. The result is that his design of 
following Dr. Glasenapp volume for volume has come to 
grief. The additional matter introduced by him Las 
obliged him to terminate this second volume at a some¬ 
what earlier period of Wagner’s career than that covered 
by the second volume of the German life; and he makes 
no further promise of accurate future conformity with the 
Teuton author’s volume arrangement. The piesent instal¬ 
ment of the English version ends with Wagner’s flight 
from Dresden; and therefore coincides with the Master’s 
career as Dresden Kapellmeister. It is becoming very 
evident that this otherwise admirable Life luis the 
Boswellian disease in an acute form. Wagner is exhibited 
as little less than perfect: in all his disputes and conduct 
he is right, his adversaries wrong; nor is it admitted 
(with the rarest exceptions) that hostile comments can have 
even a basis of truth. An enemy’s sketch, however 
malignant or even distorted, has a trick ol' hitting upon 
real weaknesses: hatred sharpens the sight for the loose 
joints in a man’s armour. A wise man will note such 
indications, with needed deductions and allowances, rather 
than thrust them away as altogether false, because jealous 
or spiteful. But this neither the German nor the English 
author is minded to do. 

The first volume ended with the triumph of “ llienzi ’’ 
and the partial success of the “ Hying Dutchman ” at the 
Dresden Court Theatre, and with the good ship Wagner 
at last in haven of the Dresden Chapelmastersdiip. The 
present (second) volume is altogether concerned with 
Wagner’s career as Kapellmeister at Dresden. It shows 
how the Liven proved a stormy one, so that the ship 
Wagner gradually dragged its anchor, and after mam- 
collisions parted cable altogether, drifting once more out 
to sea. In plain words, it is the record of a perpetuallv 
increasing struggle with the authorities, his colleagues, 
and outside enemies ; till at last the musical rebel became 
a political revolutionary, and fled from Dresden blackened 
with the smoke of the barricades. 

An angel with Wagner’s aims could, scarce have made 
good the Dresden position ; and Wagner's energies were 
much more demonic than angelical. The Intendant of 
the Court Theatre, his official superior, was an ex-super¬ 
intendent of Forests; appointed to his position because 
he understood hunting, and knew how to wind a horn, 
he seemed a fit director of music. Narrow, rigid, con¬ 
servative, only the King’s favour for Wagner preserved 
any modus vivendi between him and this Yon Liittichau, 
framed for the misunderstanding and antagonism which 
gradually exasperated their relations. Then, though 
Wagner was the actual ruling and responsible musician, 
formally he was only Second Kapellmeister. The post of 
First was held by his predecessor at the head of the Court 
Theatre, Reissiger, a capable mediocrity, without initiative 
and wedded to tradition—a man, therefore, after Von 
Liittichau’s own heart—who must have wondered why the 
King should send him this pestilent oversetter of the old 
order (which he saw not any necessity should yield place 
to new) instead of letting well—and Reissiger—alone. 
Reissiger, despite Wagner’s efforts, soon became jealous of 
him; and his position as nominal head, with its technical 


rights, supported and encouraged by an Intendant who 
shared his dislike of the new broom, enabled him easily to 
make things bitter for his young coadjutor. In the band 
itself there soon arose an hostility towards the innovating 
Conductor, led by the first violin, Lipinski, a Polish 
virtuoso of real eminence. Life and individuality were 
inspired into them despite themselves : Wagner dragged 
them forwards like a sulky dog, hanging back and snow¬ 
ing its teeth at every, step. When he had at last gone, 
and they were given a Conductor after the dear old 
pattern, these same men divinised his traditions, and 
clung to his special innovations of tempo and the like in 
direct revolt against the new Leader’s baton. Such is the 
common clay of man : and Wagner might have said with 
Coriolanus:— 

I shall be loved when I am lacked. 


Among the operatic staff he had his compensations, in 
two great artists, Tichatscliek and Schroder-Devrient. 
Tichatscliek, greatest tenor in Germany, loved him and 
worked for liis ojieras with ceaseless devotion. The 
Schroder-Devrient was not only his friend, not only the 
unrivalled creatress of his operatic heroines, but a source 
of artistic inspiration to him. Married unhappily, she 
threw herself away upon a worthless Saxon officer, who 
lived on her starring engagements. Wagner describes 
her with enthusiasm:— 

Upon the boards the character she represented, and 
that atone, in private life she was entirely herself. The 
po.-sibility of pretending to a thing she was not lay so 
unimaginably remote fiom her, that its very absence 
stamped her with that gentility for which Nature had 
so remarkably predestined her. In dignity and ease of 
carriage she might have been the model fora queen. Her 
lightly won, but dearly tended education often shamed 
the beaux esprits of various nations who came to pay her 
homage ; she would playfully introduce them to each other 
in their respective tongues, thereby plunging them at 
times into an embarrassment from which she alone could 
extricate them. Through her wit she could cloak her 
oulture in the presence of uncultured sirs, for instance 
* our Court-theatre intendants; but she gave that wit free 
vein among her equals, as which she gladly looked upon 
her colleagues of the theatre, without a touch of pride. 


With men, however, who threw themselves at her feet, 
no matter how high their rank, she was (says another 
observer) capricious and tyrannical in the most regal 
way. Though she worked her hardest for Wagner, and 
was sincerely his friend, even his admirer, she hardly 
understood his music. “ You are a genius, but you 
write us such queer stuff. One can scarcely sing it,” 
she said after “ Tannhiiuser.” For, with all the incessant 
burthens and conflict of his office, this was a season of 
creative energy with Wagner. Besides minor productions, 
this indomitable fighter found time to revolutionise the 
German musical drama with “ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohen¬ 
grin.” To the eternal disgrace of Liittichau, “ Lohengrin ” 
was refused a hearing on Wagner’s own stage at Dresden. 
It was the punishment for the part he was then beginning 
to take in revolutionary politics. “Tannhauser” came 
during the early and comparatively Saturnian days of his 
office, and got its audience. The first performance was 
very like a Pyrrhic victory ; Tichatscliek was dramatically 
incapable of much of his passionate music, necessitating 
cut upon cut in after-performances, which were cuts to 
Wagner’s heart; the Schroder-Devrient was afraid to 
act her part—lest it should be identified with the 
irregularity of her private life (in regard to the Saxon 
officer, presumably). Much of the music was an over¬ 
whelming surprise to German connoisseurs. Wagner 
despaired; and the second performance found a cold, 
hall-empty house. But the singers had improved, the 
opera gradually woke up the audience; the third 
performance brought a good house, and at the fourth 
the theatre was packed. “Tannhauser” triumphed— 
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in Dresden. Not bo elsewhere. His operas—“ Rienzi,” 
the “ Dutchman, ’ unU this—slowly louml their way 
inrougn Germany, hut witli varying fortunes. They 
were already so many war-cries, anu the big battalions 
were against him. The tine old Spohr, at (Jassei, alone 
among the Masters upheld the new-comer’s banner. The 
rest were not with him, or against him. 

It was the beginning (for like of stubbornness, if not 
duration) of a musical Thirty Years’ War, which rent 
Germany into two camps. On each side was a leader. 
On the one stood solitary (but for a few private friends) 
Wagner, as Frau Wille has described him at this date :— 

Wa ller's image stamped itself upon my memory ; the 
slender mobile figure, the bead with its breadth of 
hiow, its piercing eyes and lines of energy around the 
t mall closed mourn. A painter, who sat beside me, drew 
ui) attention to the square projecting chin, as if chiselltd 
of marble, which gave the face a quite p> culiur character. 
[Wagner] was of great vivacity, self-conscious, but 
w.nmngiy natural. 

On the other side, about him a brilliant staff of German 
Masters, stood Mendelssohn. He raised no voice, lifted 
no pen, was not seen himself in the battle. But his views 
were known, and his silent disdain became vocal through 
an innumerable host of relentless critics, Mendelssohnian 
to a man. Among critics and musicians alike, he was 
an uncrowned king, and his school was ascendant 
throughout Europe. England had but one voice of 
acclamation for him. If you would catch the echoes of 
that war, take up (if it be still in print) a novel which 
was on the railway bookstalls even in the late ’seventies— 
Charles Anchester, by the author of My First Violin. A 
musical novel, full of enthusiasm, a certain ability, and 
something like modern preciosity, its enthusiasms seem to 
belong to a vanished world. There you hear the full din 
of battle; while set over against each other are the godlike 
Mendelssohn and the wicked Wagner. For Milans-Andre 
is seemingly a composite figure—Disraeli-fashion—-mingled 
of Wagner and Liszt. A brilliantly vicious pianist (as 
good Mendelssohnians regarded Liszt), he is also a com¬ 
poser of wicked operas which take people off their feet 
(for which, you are rather given to understand, he will be 
damned when the trumpets prelude to the Last Judgment). 
This representative ol all that is musically sinful is 
antagonised by the virtuous, the saintly Mendelssohn the 
All-Right, who moves through the book amidst swinging 
of censers, and dies to slow music (a transparency of 
angels more than hinted at). It is wonderful; and the 
wonder is, that people really felt like that in those days. 

“ In familiar intercourse Mendelssohn was charming ; 
but in more general company it was astonishing with 
what vanity he strove to centre all attention 011 himself,” 
says an admirer of Mendelssohn, J. Nordmann. He 
himself desired to compose an opera; and it is quite 
possible be was jealous of Wagner, as Wagner believed. 
But the fundamental reason was, that Mendelssohn 
honestly thought the new school pernicious, because it 
broke from the classical tradition. Because he was 
classically virtuous, there were to be uo more cakes and 
ale. Wagner, on the contrary, did full justice to Men¬ 
delssohn, and in that showed himself the greater. 

Mendelssohn died early; but his guerilla-bands—of 
musicians and critics—throughout Europe continued the 
war to the bitter end. To criticisms Wagner replied with 
masterpieces; nor did bis own pen sleep. But the un¬ 
equal conflict really turned in his favour when Liszt 
produced “ Tanubauser ” at Weimar, and a Dual Alliance 
of genius faced hostile Europe—the Goethe and Schiller 
of music. Then first Wagner knew Liszt for bis friend. 
But that comes at the close of this volume, which leaves 
Wagner in the darkest hour of defeat. Von Liltticbau 
had .ome to treat him like a lackey who did not know Lis 
\.oik. His projects for reform of the Court Theatre were 
kicked aside, and be was plainly told lie bad better go. 


The Revolution reached Dresden via Vienna; and the 
road to theatrical reform (he thought) lay over the 
barricades, lie mounted them: and when he kept his 
tryst (beforehand made) witli Liszt at Weimar, it was in 
flight from the Prussian bayonets which had pricked 
rebellion out of Dresden. That was the end of Kapell¬ 
meister Wagner, and the beginning of the thorny way to 
Bayreuth. 

A Pocket Elia. 

Elia and the Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 

With Introduction and Notes by E. V. Lucas. (The 

Little Library: Methuen, ls.6ct.net.) 

“ A oaeeful observer of life, Bernard, has no need to 
invent.” Thus Lamb replied to some gentle stricture of 
Bernard Barton’s on bis essay called “ Modern Gallantry,” 
adding, “ Why, that Joseph Paice was as real a person as 
Joseph Hume, and a great deal pleasanter.” Joseph Paice, 
the reader will remember, was the admirable merchant of 
Bread Street Hill ayd director of the South-Sea Company 
who in his reverence for womanhood in every form would 
shelter a market-woman under Ills umbrella with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a Countess. He 
was as Teal as Joseph Hume. In this edition of the 
Essays we have a r unn ing Key to such portraits, many of 
which call for more elucidation than that of Joseph Paice. 
Even here Mr. Lucas adds to common information by 
recalling the fact that this very fine gentleman was en¬ 
joined in a sonnet by his uncle Thomas Edwards, the 
author of Canons of Criticism, to marry and continue the 
family line. The sonnet failed of its ami, and the race of 
out and out Sir Calidores is still thin, scattered, and 
fortuitous. 

To all the Essays Mr. Lucas has written little prefatory 
notes which strike us as admirable iu their neatness and 
sufficiency of statement. The result is an edition of Elia 
which you must have on your shelves 110 matter what 
other editions are there already. It is Elia and an Elian 
Who's Who in a pocket volume. 

At first we were inclined to demur to the elevation of 
each introductory note into such a Grace before Meat as 
Lamb himself might deprecate, and to have suggested 
a mobilisation at the end of the volume. But the thought 
has died away. Not so our conviction that Lamb’s Essays 
in a bright scarlet cover are miselotlied. This colour 
follows the “series,” but as the volume appears to differ 
from its fellows iu being thicker than any one of them it 
might Lave differed also in discarding this un-Elian blaze 
for some solitary tint on that hither side of Quaker drab 
where Lamb dallied alike in dress and opinion. There 
was no red in Lamb’s hie, to speak oi; and his thought 
seems curiously oppressed by the colour even when the 
book is open ana it is but a red rim of contradiction. 
Perhaps, even now, the publishers may deign another 
reference to the spectrum 

Oue result of these interesting notes is to confirm, almost 
unfailingly, Lamb’s assurances to readers so timid in 
lying as Bernard Barton. Yet in the Key to the Essays 
which he himself supplied to a friend he admits one or 
two glib evocations from nothing more substantial tlian 
bis imagination. In the “ Complaint of the Decay of 
Beggars ” the overseers of St. L. (by a printer’s slip it is 

“ St. S.” in the note) and “ the mild rector of-” are 

inventions. No original has been found for Mrs. Conrady. 
Once indeed—in his first essay, the South-Sea House— 
Lamb is so faithful to names that, fearful lest he has gone 
too far, he hedges at the end. “ Peradventure, the very 
names, which I have summoned up before thee, are 
fantastic.” But tliev are all in the records of the South- 
Sea House. In “ The Old Benchers ” all the names are 
real save that of Lovel. “I knew this Lovel. He was a 
man of an incorrigible and losing honesty.” Lovel was 
bis father. 
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Who was Captain Jackson, that immortal make-believer 
and lean treasurer of the small-change of enthusiasm? 
Research, it seems, has been baffled. The annals of West- 
bourne Green do not disclose the Captain’s cottage, nor 
can his boast that Glover wrote his Leonidas in one of its 
rooms be even distantly confirmed. Yet, with Mr. Lucas, 
we are as persuaded that the Captain lived as that F., 
“ the most gentlemanly of oilmen,” had his shop at the 
Holborn corner of Featherstone Buildings, and was Francis 
Fielde, Lamb’s godfather. Oddly enough there is nothing 
to support Lamb’s statement that it was to this house that 
Sheridan brought his eloping bride from Bath. It may as 
well be true as not, is the editor’s comment. 

An august obscurity surrounds the identity of Mrs. 
Battle. In a letter from Lamb to Ayrton, one of his whist¬ 
playing friends, Mr. Lucas finds a strong hint that Mrs. 
Battle was Mrs. Burney, Sarah Bumev, wife of Admiral 
Burney, who wrote an Essay on the Game of Whist in 
1821. But this is at least at variance with Lamb’s 
“ Old Sarah Battle (now with God) ” written in February 
of the same year. Lamb’s adaptations of fact are often 
of a kind very difficult to unravel, and dove-tailing is 
often quite impossible. Concerning another of his more 
famous portraits there is no doubt. Ralph Bigod, whose 
borrowing was more heart-warming than other men’s 
lending, was John Fenwick, editor of the Albion. 

Time has ante-dated the veracity of one of Lamb’s most 
beautiful sentences, that in which he describes the Quakers 
coming up to their Whitsun conferences and whitening 
the easterly streets of the metropolis “ like troops of the 
Shining Ones.” The white and dove-coloured shawls and 
bonnets which gave to this description its fanciful truth 
have indeed disappeared; but as a matter of mere fact 
Mr. Lucas goes too far when he says of the Friends at their 
Yearly Meeting in Bishopsgate that “ all distinctive garb 
has now (1901) vanished.” He would not seek it quite in 
vain in this Whitsun of 1902. ' 

Assuredly Lamb’s was a Muse of reality, domesticity, 
and neighbourhood. He brought the finest human feeling 
and the most actual sort of culture to the men and things 
he knew, and he wrote of these with the ease and 
inimitableness of a method which was separated from the 
man himself by no bridge of ambition or wrong self- 
consciousness, however short. Lamb and his essays are 
one, and when we tum'over’his pages—as, alas! we should 
not have found time to do but for this duty—we are 
filled again with 'feelings which perhaps only Lamb, 
among all English writers, can inspire. We will not 
attempt to utter them. But if the reader who has long 
neglected his Elia (treating him as a “ standard author ”) 
will read such pages as those on James'William Dodd, in 
“ The Old Actors ”—beginning with the sentence, “ Few 
now remember Dodd,” and ending with, “ Dying, he ‘ put 
on ’the 'weeds of Dominic ’ ”—we promise him that'if he 
ever loved Elia, all his allegiance will rise again in a 
heart that knew not how it thirsted for such delectable 
water. 


A New Tragedy. 

Kiartan the Icelander. A Tragedy. By Newman 
Howard. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Had not Mr. Howard’s play been singled out for exceptional 
praise, and better than praise, in other quarters, we do 
not feel sure that we should have distinguished’it from 
the ruck of blank verse tragedies. It is not without 
merits, certainly ; but there is an annual crop of such 
olavs, which share amongst them all the” merits, save 
indeed the crowning merit of being alive. Nor are we 
convinced that “ Kiartan the Icelander ” has much more 
vitalitv than that of a well-constructed Academy picture. 
Strictly speaking, the drama is hardlv to be defined as a 
tragedy, for its issue is the triumph of good rather than of 


evil. Mr. Howard states it for us himself in a verse of his 
epilogue:— 

Deep from the fount of things it welled amain,— 

That light which Galilee on Iceland shed,— 

That god of Love which slew their gods malign, 

When vengeanoe died of pity, and Kiartan said: 

“ Brother, by your hand liefer were I slain 
Than bid you die by mine.” 

The scene is set at the time of the conversion of Iceland 
to Christianity in the tenth century, and the vengeance 
which Kiartan waived was over his foster-brother Bolli, 
who had lent himself to a priestly intrigue, and taken 
Gudrun, the bride who should have been Kiartan’s. The 
strength of the play lies in its structure. The interest of 
the plot is ingeniously complicated and brought to a 
climax in the fifth act, and the play of character in the 
two principal personages, Kiartan and Gudrun, is well 
managed. On the other hand, hardly sufficient pains 
have been bestowed in making the action of Bolli con¬ 
vincing. Moreover, the “ Christianity ” motive is not 
well worked into the web. It is not made evident that 
Kiartan’s self-sacrifice proceeds from “ the? light which 
Galilee on Iceland shed.” In fact, after reading the 
epilogue, we had to turn back and satisfy ourselves that 
Kiartan was supposed to have been converted. And if 
Mr. Howard designed to depict the triumph of the religion 
of love, there is a dramatic inconsistency in making so 
much of the action depend on a piece of treachery in which 
the Christian missionaries were largely concerned. Surely 
self-sacrifice is not an exclusively Christian virtue, and the 
dramatic issues would have been simpler and more effective 
if the conversion had been left out altogether. However, 
Mr. Howard’s plot and characterization are better than his 
handling. He suffers from several distinct obsessions, all 
of which militate against the success of his play. One 
is an elaborate and painful archaeology which opposes an 
impenetrable barrier to the reader who is not an Icelandic 
scholar. Another is colloquialism. How does the tragic 
dignity consort with such as metaphor as— 

When Master Bolli visits us at Langar 
He gobbles Gudrun with his eyes; 

and instances of a similar failure 'of literary sense, due 
of course ultimately to' want’ of? humour, are far too 
frequent. But most r fatal of all in its results is the 
traditional belief that to be “literary” a play must be 
written from cover to cover in blank verse. Now the 
structure of blank verse is based upon periods, and needs, 
therefore, to bring out its quality, long stretches of con¬ 
tinuous verse. It is wholly inapplicable to scenes, such 
as Mr. Howard uses in large number, which are filled 
with the rapid and broken dialogue of a dozen different 
speakers. The only way to avoid catastrophe would have 
been to put these into prose and to keep the blank verse 
for passages where the conditions could be observed. 

Mr. Howard’s errors of judgment are the more regret¬ 
table in that he is'evidently not'without a sense of style. 
Here is the closing lament of the Skald Liot over the body 
of Kiartan:— 


But as for him—these eyes have seen of old 
Stars flocking in the sky by some Great Hand 
Shepherded to their wattles in the west: 

But now upon my noonday darkness beam 
Lights more divine and mightier majesties: 

Nor till the stars are blown out in the night 
Shall any breath extinguish such a soul. 

But you whose eyes still gaze upon our isle, 

Lonely amid the foam of far-off seas, 

Behold his fame aflame upon the clouds, 

His pyre aglow upon the eternal hills ! 

The aurora is his watch tower in the sky ; 

Iceland shall be God’s acre for his bones ; 

And for his dirge and monument, behold 
Her wild sea nesses and her windy walls 
And hollow caverns washed with thundering waves, 
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We venture to think that these lines, and especially the 
fine image with which they open, reach a very high level 
of poetic “ecstasy.” But it must be added that it is one 
only rarely attained in the play. 


An Amiable Observer. 

A Foreign View of England in the Reigns of George I. 
and George II.: The Letters of Monsieur Cesar de 
Saussure to his Family. Translated and edited by 
Madame Van Muyden. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

M. de Saussure, we are told in the preface to this volume, 
was bom in 1705, and was a descendant of a French 
family of that name, his ancestors having sought refuge 
at Lausanne from the Protestant persecutions during the 
reign of Louis XIV. In the spring of 1725 M. de Saussure 
left Lausanne for a tour which occupied eleven years. 
The letters in the volume before us date from May 1725 to 
December 1730. The first of the letters, therefore, was 
written in M. de Saussure’s twentieth year ; the last in his 
twenty-fifth. On the whole, the impressions which he 
records are astonishingly reasonable and quite delightfully 
naive. There are not many men of M. de Saussure’s years 
who, even in a letter-writing age, would have taken the 
trouble to diarise their journeyings with such minuteness. 
Yet we wish that M. de Saussure had had a touch of that 
manner which reached its flower in the letters of Horace 
Walpole. Care we have, and an undoubted effort after 
fairness, but hardly any illumination and no humour at 
all. The letters under review were read, we are told, by 
Voltaire, who returned them “ with a card, on which was 
written in his own hand; ‘ Monsieur de Voltaire et 
Madame Denis offrent leurs obeissances h Monsieur et 
Madame de Saussure et renvovent les manuscripts. On ne 
peut trop reraercier Monsieur de Saussure de la bonte qu’il 
a eue de preter un ouvrage si amusant et si utile.’ ” That 
is worth quoting, even though we may suppose M. de 
Voltaire to have been in his most complacent mood when 
he wrote it. 

M. de Saussure appears to have rapidly found himself 
at home in London, although at first he could speak no 
English. On the Sunday following his arrival he is at 
Court and sees the King, “ followed by the three young 
Princesses who reside with him in the Palace; they are 
the Prince of Wales’s three eldest daughters.” He is 
surprised to find that every one makes a reverence to the 
King. “ The English,” he says, “ do not consider their 
King to be so very much above them that they dare not 
salute him, as in France ; they respect him and are faith¬ 
ful to him, and often sincerely attached to him.” Most 
things English seem good to this indefatigable letter- 
writer; “ it is not possible,” he says “ . . . to have 

more comfortable houses,” and he proceeds to describe 

one, even to the area railings. The squares and Covent 
Garden impress him greatly, .also Lincoln’s Inn, “ where 
a quantity of young students, called by the name of 

‘Lawyers,’ reside.” Over St. Paul’s M. de Saussure 

grows more than usually enthusiastic. “ This edifice,” he 
cries, “ is the most truly magnificent of all London and 
England.” He has the true paRsion for streets :— 

The four streets—the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, 
and Cornhill—are, I imagine, the finest in Europe. What 
help to make them interesting and attractive are the 
shops and the signs. Every house, or rather every shop, 
has a sign of copper, pewter, or wood-painted and gilt. 
Some of these signs are really magnificent, and have cost 
as much as one hundred pounds sterling. . . . Every 

house possesses one or two shops where the choicest 
merchandise from the four quarters of the globe is 
exposed to the sight of the passers-by. A stranger might 
spend whole days, without ever feeling bored, examining 
these wonderful goods. 

M. de Saussure misses nothing which may properly be 
seen by a well-conducted young man, from the lord 


Mayor’s Show to the execution of thirteen criminals in a 
batch. One of these was Jonathan Wild. “ Many persons,” 
he says, “ consider that more harm was done than good bv 
the execution of this famous thief, for there is now no one 
to go to who will help you to recover your stolen property.” 
From London M. de Saussure turns to the environs—to 
Chelsea, “ one of the finest and largest villages outside 
London”; Kensington, “a large and fine village”; 
Marylebone, “ a fine large village ” ; the “ market town ” of 
Islington ; and “ a village with fine houses called Hackney.” 
Of each M. de Saussure has something to say, and although 
the manner is rather that of a guide-book, he appears to 
have acquired much of the matter at first-hand. One is 
astonished at the quantity of material collected by this 
enterprising young gentleman ; on one page he describes 
a piece of machinery, on the next rum and brandy punch; 
he threads his way through politics and religion and dis¬ 
courses of horse-racing and the prerogatives of peers. His 
characterisations, too, are sound in the main, though with¬ 
out much true insight. What may be seen with the eyes 
M. de Saussure sees with remarkable clearness. 

He was present at the coronation of George Hi: “ I then 
saw the most solemn, magnificent, and sumptuous ceremony 
it is any one’s lot in life to witness.” He gives the order 
of the procession, and then drops into rapture again : “It 
is impossible for me to make you understand and imagine 
the pomp and magnificence of this solemn procession, 
which took more than two hours to pass before us.” He 
is bewildered by the show of jewels ; “ the peeresses,” he 
says, “were covered with them.” When the great doors 
of Westminster Hall were thrown open after the banquet 
and the people rushed in, “ the pillage was most diverting; 
the people threw themselves with extraordinary avidity on 
everything the hidl contained; blows were given and 
returned, and I cannot give you any idea of the noise and 
confusion that reigned.” 

M. de Saussure’s final opinion is that “ England un¬ 
doubtedly ... is the most happily-governed country 
in the world,” and he gives sound reasons for that opinion. 
But his opinion of English naval officers is not so flatter¬ 
ing :— 

During my stay at Portsmouth I learned to know 
English naval officers. Good Lord ! What men! I 
found to ray cost that the greater number were the most 
debtuched, the most dissolute, and the most terrible 
swearers I had ever come across. 

These over-robust seamen were the seamen of Smollett, 
and not unnaturally too boisterous for M. de Saussure of 
Lausanne. We take leave of M. de Saussure with consider¬ 
able respect for his industry and observation. It should 
be addea that the volume contains some interesting con¬ 
temporary, or almost contemporary, prints, and a portrait 
of the author. 


A Laughing Conscience. 


The Cynic's Breviary: Maxims and Anecdotes from Nicolas 
de Chamfort. Selected and arranged by William G. 
Hutchison. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Decadence is seldom, if ever, so dull as to be wholly 
unaware of the significance of its own attributes : that is 
what conspicuously distinguishes it from decivilisation. 
Decadent society is self-conscious with a consciousness 
that, while it capers and postures and nicknames God’s 
creatures, still whispers, very like a conscience,—What zeds 
after all, you know, we essentially are! Such a small 
remembrancer in the days of the Dubarry and the innu¬ 
merable anonymous of the Court of Louis XIV. was the 
curled and powdered little able with the assumed name 
and the ready tongue whose table talk has been filtered 
into these some fifty pages, as alone likely to interest an 
age which is well content to leave the five volumes of his 
deliberate literary endeavour to the worms. For it was as 
a writer that he aspired to be known, encouraged thereto 
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by the success of the sermons that, at a louis a sermon, he 
composed for another's declamation. For his Elogc de 
Mohi:re he gained a prize; in 1764 he successfully pro¬ 
duced a comedy, La Jeune Indienne; and later a tragedy, 
besides many other things that do not matter. But it 
was as a talker—as this small remembrancer that even the 
most corrupt society is dissatisfied without—that even in 
his lifetime he was known. “La Rochefoucauld Cham- 
fort ” they called him in the clubs; and what he lacked 
of his prototype’s breadth, serenity, restraint, and univer¬ 
sality of penetration (it is Mr. Hutchison’s remark, in his 
preface) he made up in passion, daring, and sincerity. 
Ilis translator and editor goes so far even as to declare 
that “ behind the aphorism we behold the man, a latter- 
day Ecclesiastes, who has visions at times of a Promised 
Land beyond the wilderness.’’ At any rate, in the latter 
days, when the mirage of courtly felicity had melted, 
Chamfort threw in his lot with the revolutionaries. But 
the Jacobins were less tolerant to a conscience than the 
courtiers. “ Sois mon frere ou je vous tue ” was his too- 
pointed expression of a principle that took itself in deadly 
earnest. He was haled before the tribunal, imprisoned, 
and being released was presently imprisoned again. 
Shortly, he was so harassed that with a pistol and a razor 
he mangled himself rather clumsily to death. 

As you turn these fifty pages you discern what manner 
of society it was in which he lived and learned wisdom— 
such wisdom as he did learn. Here is a France in which 
seven million folk beg for alms and other twelve millions 
are too poor to give them ; and in the midst of such a 
France, a city of gaieties and pleasures where four-fifths of 
the inhabitants die of grief. Here is a nobility that is by 
its own account intermediary between the King and the 
people—whose Conscience chuckles : “ just as the hound is 
the intermediary between the huntsman and the hares.” 
“ Be in love with all the women,” Madame de Montmorin 
advises her son about to go into society ; and Conscience 
whispers: “ Whatever evil a man may think of women 
there is no woman but thinks more.” “ ’Tis not generally 
known how much wit a man requires to avoid being 
ridiculous ” ; and even though you have the wit to be 
pleasing, “ to knowhow to be bored is an art which gives 
far better results ; indeed talent for making a fortune, like 
that for succeeding with women, can almost be reduced to 
that art.” The reason is simple : “ Society would be a 

charming affair if we were only interested in one another.” 
Profound melancholy waits upon the pursuit of pleasure 
as a final cause: “ Living is a disease from the pains 
of which sleep eases us every sixteen hours; sleep is 
but a palliative, death alone is the cure.” Meanwhile “ The 
worst wasted of all days is that in which one has not 
laughed.” 

And that laughter sounds the saddest note of all. 


The “ Middle ” Man. 

Recreations and Reflections. (Dent. 5s.) 

The Saturday Review has long supplied a synonym for 
truculence, and has generally lived up to its reputation. 
But in its fiercest days the sour leader and the acid review 
enclosed a middle which gave the necessary contrast of 
sweetness. Now here we have half a hundred of the 
“ middles ” which have recently appeared in the Saturday 
and are now elevated to the dignity of essays, being issued 
in a sturdy volume with an introduction by an editor who 
admits that he is, in his official capacity, a mere showman. 
We may remark that he, Mr. Harold Hodge, shows in this 
volume that he can play a part at a pinch. The “ middle ” 
is happily named, though probably the composing-room 
was its godfather. • The political leader must be serious ; 
it sets out the policy of the paper, and that is a tradition 
more important inside the office than to the reader outside. 
But the “middle” contains, as Mr. Hodge points out, 


“ our lighter thoughts, reflections upon all sorts of men 
and things, pleasant things and interesting men, and 
reflections of the easy happy kind that bind no one and 
the reflector least of all.” Indeed, though this particular 
journalistic vehicle got its name from its position in the 
paper, it might claim as its family motto “ Medio 
tutissimus ibis,” which we will render: “in a ‘middle’ 
you may safely go as you please.” 

But the editor’s difficulty is to collect those casual talks 
of “ pleasant things and interesting men ” and eliminate 
those which are not of permanent import. What is of 
permanent import—if we take the standard of the club 
smoking-room and half a dozen intelligent men ? That 
is the standard by which we must judge the “middle.” 
“ The importance of good manners,” for example, has been 
the central subject for a "middle” since journalism 
crystallised, and Mr. Baumann has the last word. “ Con¬ 
versation ” is a topic on which one may be general and 
caustic by turns, and more than one will follow the 
anonymous contributor of the Saturday essay. These are 
questions on which we all have something to say, and find 
our vehicle in the “ go-as-you-please ” column. But Mi 
Cunninghame Graham misses the note of geniality—thougl 
not the note of interest—in his “ Buta.” It is the account 
in dialogue of the “ civilization ” of a beautiful Syrian 
woman by bond fide Scottish clerks at the adjacent 
factory. There is always an undertone of savagery to Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham's humour which should take him 
from the “middle” to the outer sheets of the paper he 
favours. From Mr. Dewar’s sketch of Queen Victoria’s 
last journey—from Osborne to London—the element of 
permanence is lacking, and not even the successful 
reproduction of Carlyle’s mannerisms should have induced 
an editor to give it reincarnation. If one were to select 
the model of a “middle,” in which some simple topic 
(not yet so handled and pawed as “ conversation ” or 
“manners”) is turned upside and downside, inside and 
outside, and made to reflect new lights with each turn, we 
should choose Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s essay on “ Quotability.” 
The central thesis—the germ in the writer’s brain—is 
merely the allegation that an author may in the end be 
roughly judged by the number of quotations he supplies. 
But Mr. Gwynn leads a pretty dance to the conclusion. 
And that really is the art of the “middle,” to lead your 
readers from anywhere to anywhere, but to give them a 
good time on the way. For the reader’s good time 
scenery, incident, comment are requisite. That may serve 
as a rough definition of what is demanded by the essay. 
The question remains whether half a hundred essays at a 
gulp can be swallowed and enjoyed. 


Other New Books. 

IV e are Seven: Half-hours on the Stage Grave and Gay. 

By Hamilton Aide. (Murray. 4s. net.) 

The seven one-act pieces which make up this volume with 
the curious title have appeared jin the Anglo-Saxon Review, 
The Nineteenth Century, and elsewhere. *« And they have 
been played by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Kendal, 
Madame Modjeska, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and others. 
Therefore they must be received with the respect due to 
their unexceptionable references. Mr. Aide has been 
writing for thirty years or more, and these plays, for any 
internal technical evidence to the contrary', might have 
been composed in 1872. The author’s talent has not 
developed. It is what it was—mild, inoffensive, a little 
clever and ingenious, and quite sincere ; but of the antique. 
“A Gleam of Darkness,” played by Madame Bernhardt, 
begins with a long and passionate soliloquy for the 
heroine, just as though Ibsen had never been born. And 
the heroine says things like this:-—“How beautiful the 
morning is, and how it hurts me. There was a storm 
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last night, but the sky and sea have forgotten it.” Doubt¬ 
less Madame Bernhardt would enjoy the elocution of these 
poetical sentiments, but in the mouth of an English Mrs. 
Morton, they echo the Della Cruscan of other days. “A 
Lesson in Acting,” in which Mrs. Kendal performed, is 
simple, less ambitious, and much better. It was probably 
written for Mrs. Kendal, and we can conceive that she 
would make her share of the play extremely effective. 
But though we never saw Moajeska and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson in “ All or Nothing,” we entirely refuse to 
believe tliat even these talented performers could disguise 
the clumsiness and old fashion of that artificiality. The 
piece is studded with soliloquies. Each character has his 
soliloquy. The husband drops an envelope and the wife 
picks it up. Then the wife tears up an unfinished note, 
and the husband picks that up ; and so the action moves 
cheerfully along. Mr. Aide may plead that the notorious 
scrap-of-paper dodge is still in vogue and permissible, 
since it was to be seen at large in Mr. Pinero’s latest play 
“ Iris.” He may assert that, as a stage device, it will live 
for ever. Perhaps it will, in a particular sort of drama. 
On the whole, the book is not provocative of violent 
emotion. Its contents will probably appeal to amateur 
dramatic societies, who may take their choice of it at a 
guinea per play per night. 


Behaeen Ourselves: Some of the Little Problems of Life. 

By Max O’Rell. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Max O’Rf.u. is known; his name is a popular label. 
When, as in this book, he discourses on points of conduct 
and worldly wisdom from “ Cheek ” to “ Why Mussulmans 
despise Christians” and from “The Man all Women 
Like” to “The Crisis in Matrimony” we know that 
we shall have a great deal of shrewd, humorous talk not 
fanatically keeping to the safe side of vulgarity. If such 
be the premonition, it is exactly fulfilled in these enter¬ 
taining pages. The two persistent elements in the book 
are anecdote and maxim. At the end Max O’Rell finds 
that he has a lot of maxims over and these he prints 
under the head of “ Cupidiana.” They are of this 
kind : — 

If a woman tells you that she loves you, that may mean 
nothing at all ; but if she notices at once that you are 
wearing a cravat different from the one that you had on 
yesterday, or if, when near you, she picks imaginary little 
bits off your coat, then take it for gran’ed she is really 
in love with you. 

It is by no means in the spirit of Charles Lamb 
that Max O’Rell writes about money borrowing. He 
allows that the borrower has usually a keen sense of 
humour, but he does not love him for it. “ I have no 
hesitation in saying that nine times out of ten the 
man who borrows money of a friend commits an act of 
indelicacy, the tenth time being often one of swindling.” 
It would have been as well to have excepted (for of course 
it is an exception) the borrowing which is the mere asking 
for brief accommodation by a man who has his gold in the 
bank from a man who has his in his pocket. But a book 
like this is so much a budget of personal chat about things 
which can be put in many different wavs that criticism has 
no place. The “ Twenty Four Signs of True Love in a 
Woman” are irresponsible and unanswerable; some will 
go home to one reader, some to another. Here are two:— 

lfi. If, when you are away from her one whole day, she 
expects a telegram from you with a prepaid answer. 

24. If she should cry because you insist on wearingturn- 
down collars instead of the stand-up ones she likes—in 
which case you would bi a brute not to immediately yield 
to her wish. 

The split infinitive thrives in these pages. Well, there is 
the book—with a red girl on its green cover, and a deal 
of pleasant beckoning in its many chapters and myriad 
paragraphs. 


Memorials of Charles Dixon Kimber. By Ada Thomson. 

(Nisbet. 5s.) 

Charles Dixon Kimber served in the 48th Company 
Imperial Yeomanry, yet this is not a war book, not 
memoirs, just memorials—a subtle distinction, perhaps, 
but sufficient to leave room for the author to “ spatchcock ” 
in between gaps in the diary-narrative, moral lessons, and 
examples of wnat can be done “ for the glory of God ” on 
the field of battle. Consequently the whole tone of the 
book is “ elevating,” and one learns much of what should 
be the religious emotion of Tommy, and the point of view 
of a man who is always at war with life’s peccadilloes. 
Of course, there is more in the book than just this, and 
one gets an outsider’s insight into the feelings of a self- 
conscious, religiously inclined man who finds himself 
thrown among a troop of Yeomanry. Here is a typical 
extract from the diary: “ Speak to a Tommy on the 
railway platform who, playing with a dog, used the 
expression of .Tesus Christ loudly and irreverently. I ask 
him to remember that, if he did not respect that name, 
others did, and I did. I ought to have said more, I 
think. . . .” And again : “ Join in Palmer’s meeting; 

a Bible meeting on the divinity of Christ! Chat and have 
refreshment and cigarette. Should not have smoked.” 
Rather an interesting point in psychology is his escape 
from Nooitgedacht, whither he was removed by the Boers 
after the Lindley affair: “I was feeling very well and 
confident. I felt escape was part of mv duty. I had 
asked God’s blessing on it, and believed He would see me 
through it all.” And so taking advantage of church 
parade (!) he and a comrade armed with two quarter- 
poufid tins of Van Houtan “cut the stick.” It does not 
surprise one to learn that the profits derived from the sale 
of this book will be devoted to charitable objects, but one 
really feels that much that is lovinglv set forth in this 
book by relatives with pardonable hero-worship might 
well have been left unsaid. The book winds up with 
some forty pages filled with letters of condolence. 


The City of London authorities are proceeding with the 
publication of their ancient “ Letter Books.” The entries 
in Letter Book D. (Francis), formerly known as the Liber 
Rubeus, from the colour of its original binding, covers the 
short period, 1309-1314, and is mainly a record of admis¬ 
sions to the freedom of the City by “ redemption ” between 
1309 and 1312, as well as of the binding and discharge of 
apprentices for the same period. This is the earliest 
record of its kind extant among the City archives. The 
antiquary can make rich or curious use of these ancient 
records, and it only needs imagination to make them 
interesting to less professional readers. “ The same day 
John de Wvnchestre, cordwainer, gave pledge of a cask of 
wine to Richer de Refham, the Mayor, not to use abusive 
language in court.” The names over shops must have 
been sumptuous reading in those days. “ The same day 
came Adam atte Ponde de Alvesbourne, co. Suff., before the 
same and acknowledged himself apprentice of Richard 
Ballard de Chigendale, cheesemonger, for a term of seven 
years from Michaelmas next. For his ingress 2s. 6d.” 

Messrs. Longmans issue this week the Annual Reports 
for 1901, the first year of the century, and there is a 
melancholv fitness in the coincidence which enables the 
illness and death and funeral of Queen Victoria to be the 
subject of the first chapter. In every department of the 
volume there appears to be the thoroughness which has won 
for this publication its acknowledged importance and utilitv. 

Of pretty garden books the public, it seems—or is it the 
publishers ?—cannot have too many. Mr. Lane has made a 
prettv booklet of Lord Bacon’s essay “ Of Gardens,” to which 
Mrs. Caldwell Crofton (Helen Milman) has contrived to write 
a pretty preface without mentioning Lord Bacon’s part in the 
planting and laying out of the gardens of Gray’s Inn, where 
a catalpa tree planted by him is still maintained in life, 
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Fiction. 

The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton. (Murray. 6s.) 

There is only one thin# lacking here— go. As Jhe reader 
bores his way through the mighty mass of one of the 
largest of contemporary novels, he realises with a kind of 
admiring despair that it is intended to submerge him in a 
period rather than to enthrall him by Romance. Con¬ 
sciously submerged in the eighteenth century, his temporary 
habitat a non-existent duchv in Northern Italy, the reader 
admires the profusion of evidence collected al>out him bv 
the industrious author to demonstrate that the time of dav 
is as she names it. He admires the ingenuity with which 
Vulcanists and Illuminati and the more obvious properties 
at her disposal plav their part in the grand demonstration. 
But scholarliness has damped the glow of creation; the 
effect is that of an etude, not of a living story. It suffers, 
too, from the great, shade of Be Stendhal with whose 
Chartreuse de Parme, though deposited in a period earlier 
by some decades than that classic, it necessarily provokes 
comparison. Italy in any period without love, rich, 
rhetorical, daring, is hardly to be thought of. A vision 
of Alfieri climbing his married mistress’s fence when fresh 
from breaking his collar bone rises to the mind, a vision the 
less impertinent as his “lava-hued face crowned with 
flamboyant hair” is among the many which throng the 
post-Joelian “ vallev of decision.” But the passion that 
glows, and still is slightly comic, in Alfieri’s autobiography, 
and which blazes in Stendhal’s Fabrice, is but palely 
glimpsed in Miss Wharton’s pages, though we are to 
understand that its pains and raptures were bv her chief 
characters felt with particular intensity. She has the 
courage to record, but not to mint: the fire, she says, in 
effect, is behind that screen. Once the fire peeps out with 
the result of illuminating a poor doubt-eaten duke whose 
morbidity is powerfully drawn. This peeping out of the 
fire shall serve us for quotation :— 

A lamp burned before tbe image of the Madonna at the 
head of the bed, and two lighted flambeaux flanked the 
picture of the Last Judgment on the opposite wall. . . . 

A praving-stool stood beneath rthe picture!, and it was 
said that here, rather than before the Virgin's image, the 
melancholy prince performed his private devotions. . . . 
Crescenti had told Olo how the dving [duke's] thoughts 
had seemed to centre noon this dreadful subject, and how 
again and again, amid his ravings, he had cried out that 
the picture must be burned. . . . (Odo! saw in a 

flash all that the picture must, have symbolized to his 
cousin’s fancy; and in his desire to reconstruct 
that dying vision of fleshly retribution, he stepped close to 
the diptych, restin'? a knee on the stool beneath it. As 
he did so. the picture suddenly opened, disclosing the 
inner nanel. Odo caught up one of the flambeaux, and 
in its light, as on a sunlit wave, there stepped forth to him 
the lost Venus of Giorgione. 

Odo is the idealistic, hero of the novel. His career is 
described from the time when, as the neglected child of 
thriftless aristocrats, he lived with an ill-tempered peasant, 
to the time when he was glad to find a back door out of 
his own duchv. His is largely a story of indecisions, but 
the moral of his life seems to be that reformers should be 
single-hearted, and that the most beautiful altruism 
accepted for policy by a ruler from his mistress will be 
considered mischievous by his other subjects. To Odo a 
light o’ love would have meant less danger than the 
Fulvia who was compounded “of all fine meanings.” 
Odo begins and ends for the reader as one of the natural 
disciples of the saint of Assisi—one who has tasted botli 
power and bliss, and being deprived of both, is humbly 
observant of his own deficiency. 

Miss Wharton has written with unfailing grace of style and 
many of the dexterities of the artist. To include Pianura 
among the itineraries of the famous Arthur Young,'and to 
offer thereanent a fictitious contribution from his journals, 


have almost the effect of giving the duchy geographical 
identity. Young, it seems, would have grown turnips 
there. Let some other Suffolk squire follow his example, 
and meanwhile let Miss Wharton return to her delicate 
modern situations and stories. It is hardly rash to say 
that therein lies her truest talent. 


The One Before. By Barry Pain. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
This is a thoroughly amusing Rtory told with all Mr. 
Barry Pain’s kindly cynicism. The central idea, hinted at 
in the title, is a ring which is to be used for the reformation 
of Mr. Ernest Saunders Barley, a “ ridiculous little squirt ” 
who does fretwork and is generally speaking a domestic 
muff with a tendency to bully a pretty wife. The ring 
has the mysterious property of transferring to the tem¬ 
porary wearer the finalities of the one before. Now in 
this case the one) before —though Nathaniel Brookes the 
giver had forgotten it—was a lion tamer. And Mr. Barley 
handed the ring on to his wife, who at once proceeds to train 
her husband in the wav he should go. Mr. Pain would 
have made a more novel story if he had stuck to this idea 
and worked it out—as he certainly could—mixing up 
characters among the various wearers of the ring. For 
the rest of the story he has fallen back on the dim East 
which is intriguing and plotting for the recovery of this 
mysterious ring. If one were to 'judge fact from fiction, 
one would imagine that the P. & 0. passengers consisted 
mainly of Orientals pledged to recover jewellery which 
has come into Western hands. But Mr. Pain’s story is full 
of amusing characters. Nathaniel Brookes, who never 
forgets anything, but cannot remember anything at the 
moment it is wanted; Carcow the Jew, and Nathan his 
brother-in-law ; Johnson, the feeble private secretary who 
is a stickler for grammar, are all delightful ; and best of 
all are the two maidservants, Jane and her friend Ellen— 
called Maudie below stairs—who discuss the situation. 
The conversation between Jane and Maudie from the 
moment when “ having made a fair division of one penny¬ 
worth of pine-apple drops, Jane kicked off her shoes and 
stretched herself on her bed,” until Maudie said, “ Now ’old 
your row, my dear, for a moment; I’m going to say my 
prayers”—is one of the cleverest bits of dialogue that 
Mr. Pain has written. 


Patricia of the Hills. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 

(Laurence and Bullen. 6s.) 

To our mind this novel is weakest where a novel should 
be strongest, that is, in grasp of character and truth to 
life. Dick Charteris, who is both ’'narrator and hero, is 
everywhere alleged to be a much finer fellow than his 
words and actions declare him. A less strenuous lover we 
have seldom met in fiction. When he can be of real service 
to Patricia he proposes weakly, and is rejected. It is only 
when the girl has found the wavs of povertv and London 
concert-singing difficult, and lies unconscious at death’s 
door, “colourless as a crushed rose leaf, thin as a starved 
bird,” that Charteris can be sure that he loves her. “I 
took her to mv heart there and cherished her as I had 
never'done before: for once she was weaker than I.” It 
is not by such pale degrees, and in a sick room, that a 
young man’s love leaps to a flame. Yet Dick is intended 
to be a virile lover. Accordingly, the reader is inclined 
to side against his author, and wish that Patricia might 
be given to Lord Clogher, who, though persistently 
written down as detrimental, seems a verv decent fellow— 
no loiterer like Charteris, in love and politics. 

Nor are we quite convinced by the circumstances which 
introduces the crisis of the storv. Is it really a r moral 
catastrophe for a young concert-singer and inviolately 
pure woman to sing simple ballads at, the Empire Music 
Hall? For it is the moral, not the professional, aspects 
that Patricia has in mind when she compares her going 
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thither to the giving of her blood. Of course, when 
Dick hears of it she has been singing in Leicester Square 
a whole week. His horror is such that it takes him five 
minutes to tie his dress bow before going to hear her 
himself, but, once there, he joins with painted sinners in 
applauding the girl whom he has come to rescue, before 
taking her home in a cab and another rapture of 
indignation. 

This is hardly life; it is a framework of studio motives 
set up by the author—and not fully adhered to—to carry 
literary effects and to justify a great deal of detail excellent 
in itself. 

Yet Patricia of the Hills is very delicately written, and 
where human motives and character are not too deeply 
concerned, it is notably good. Father Shannon is a live 
Irish priest, and James Sheehan is a live Irish poacher. 
There is a strong and touching picture of starvation in an 
Irish cabin, and all the landscape work is fine. Of 
Mr. Burrow’s rhythmic and graceful prose we have given 
no example, but here is a haunting sentence: “ It is the 

‘ shall nots ’ that are the shepherds of the world, and will 
be, I suppose, until night shuts down for ever on the fold.” 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Prince of the Cattivity. By Sydney C. Grier. 

A long novel of high politics—a novel wherein tnost of 
the characters are persons of high rank, including kings 
and queens. A grand-duchess marries the hero, who is a 
lord. The Prince of the Captivity is an Englishman of 
noble parentage, who has played a part in the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the Jews in the kingdom of Zion. A con¬ 
scientious but somewhat bewildering story. (Blackwood. 6s.) 
The Zionists. By Winifred Graham. 

An earnest story of Jewish life and aspiration towards 
Zionism. Alexander is the central figure, and if we say 
that he is described from without rather than from within, 
it is but to say that Miss Graham, however sincere her inten¬ 
tions, iR not among the great novelists. “ First and fore¬ 
most,” said Alexander on one occasion, “ I am determined 
to solve the problem, at all events, as to whether the 
majority of Jews really wish for a kingdom in Palestine.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

By Mary L. Pendered and 

The Champion. Alice Stronach. 

The scene of this long and interesting story is laid in 
Scotland, and reveals an intimate knowledge of Highland 
life and character. It centres around Everich Lyndhurst, 
who goes among the Highland folk as school-teacher, and 
tells of the emotional and other experiences that happened 
to her there. A book for those who have plenty of 
leisure hours. There is some, but not too much, dialect. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

The Passing of the Flagship. By Major W. P. Drury. 

Ten short stories by the author of Bearers of the Burden, 
a book which brought to the writer some reputation as a 
humourist. The first story lends its title to this volume. 
It begins: “The best man at a funeral, I observed, 
pessimistically, the wind being E. by N., is the man in 
the box.” The author relies overmuch on the pretensions 
of queer names to produce a smile. One of the stories is 
called “ Casserbanker the Second.” (Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 

The Hinderers. By Edna Lyai.l. 

A short novel, with an obvious moral. It is dedicated to 
the secretary of the Boer women and children clothing 
fuhd ; the first chapter is headed by a quotation from a 
sermon by Canon Scott Holland, and Irene’s final wish is 
that “ she might serve the country, and have some little 


part in hastening that kingdom of righteousness, peace, 
and joy which will satisfy every human heart.” (Long¬ 
mans. 2s. 6d.) 

The Poet and Penelope. By L. P. Trusoott.- 

A bright and clever love story, told with an air of 
unobtrusive gaiety that captures the reader’s sympathy. 
We judge L. Parry Truscott, the author, to be a lady. 
The Poet and Penelope are pleasant companions, and if 
he was not quite so great a poet as Penelope thought, 
her illusions make for a pleasant story, the end of which 
finds the Poet safe in Penelope’s web. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

An Inland Ferry. By Susan Christian. 

A modern story with a prologue and an epilogue, 
delicately written and characterised. In effect, it is a 
study of several feminine characters, including two sisters, 
the offspring of a peer’s daughter who had married an 
East End clergyman. There is a good deal of idealistic 
talk in the book. Says Josephine on one occasion : “ Of 
course there is always the hiatus between the vision and 
the actual task . .” Later she asks the pertinent 

question: “Do you think me rather a prig?” (Smith 
Elder. 6s.) 

Miss Chesterton’s Decision. By Philip Treherne. 


A short and unambitious novel. The action passes for 
the most part in Surrey, and the story deals with certain 
aspects of social life, and with the progress of a youthful 
love episode. “ ‘You won’t tell Aunt Sarah,’ said Tom. 
‘ I shall do my duty,’ was the reply. The distant sound 
of quivering violins, the soft strains of the Salvi D'Amour 
fell on their ears, as they walked in silence to the house.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.). 

The Dame of the Fine Green 

Kirtle. By Torquil Macleod. 

A number of Celtic tales—“ Alastair, my son, the old 
cailleach would say as she looked out at the door, there 
goes Callum Beg, with the sly look on his face, and Linnhe 
Town has seen the last of that one.” The Tales are 
divided into three groups. To “ Tales of Lochaber ” there 
are six chapters ; to “ Tales of the Isles ” seven ; to “ Tales 
of the North ” four. A desirable book for those that like 
this kind of thing. (John Long. 2s. 6d.) 

The Dane’s Daughter. By Walmer Downe. 

An Icelandic story, with pictures of an Icelandic girl 
spinning, cutting ice in winter at Reykjavik, &c. The 
narrative is interesting and well-knit, when onoe the 
names are acclimatised to the eye. Thus “ Bartholomew 
sat smoking with his two friends in the Reykjavik Hotel. 
He could not remain longer at Sioburg, as Herr and Fru 
Thorliiksson had gone on a visit to Thingvalla Parsonage.” 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

Tite New Parisians. By W. F. Lonergan. 

Dedicated “ to some of the students of the Old Sorbonne, 
who fought on the battlefields of 1870 and 1871,” this is a 
story of French student life in the Latin quarter. “ An 
endeavour ” says the auther, “ is made to delineate some¬ 
thing of the life of young men in that district who are not 
Artists and Sculptors, but Students of Law, Literature and 
Medicine. Art life has been overdone.” (Sands. 6s.) 

The Demagogue. By Carlton Dawe. 


His name was Philip Morwyn ; he was a Hyde Park 
orator, and we are permitted to read one of the speeches 
lie delivered in Hyde Park. “ The man spoke to them as a 
man, as one having authority, but not the authority of 
law or gilded vestments.” Among his audience was 
Diana. Countess of Casterton, and—several hundred pages 
later, “You understand me, Diana?” he said in a voice 
which she scarcely recognised, the intensity of his 
emotion causing it to vibrate so strangely. “ Do you 
think me worthy of being your husband?” (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 
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London’s Mystery of Change. 

The body of a man renews all its particles once in seven 
years; London does not accomplish as much, in seven 
centuries, and to the end of his life the Londoner finds 
something elusive and mysterious in the changing face of 
his city. The changes leave so much sameness, the same¬ 
ness hades so much change. Where indeed, and what, is 
the civic entity which he syllables as London ? Great 
tracts of it he has never seen; he has never crossed over 
Shooter’s Hill, never walked tlirough Spitalfields, or never 
explored that backyard of civilisation, the York Road, N.; 
he knows not Shadwell nor De Beauvoir Town, and as 
for Golden Square it may be that he has sought it diligently 
all the days of his life and has not found it. Again, he 
has known several Londons. There was the London of his 
youth into which he came with gleaming eye and burning 
feet. There was the London of his middle age in which 
he kept to certain streets, and caught certain trains. And 
there is the London on which his memory has time to play. 
Yet the three are one; he cannot calculate the long 
change. 

This helplessness besets even a young man who would 
indicate the change which has come over London between, 
say, his twentieth and thirty-fifth year. Its detail and 
subtlety defy capture. He begins to enumerate little 
differences, but they seem trivial and inexpressive. He 
feels the difference, but cannot total it. Fifteen years ago, 
he will tell you, the ’bus-conductor clutched the milliner’s 
skirt to assist her decorous ascent of an iron ladder. It 
was a characteristic and daily action in the. streets. 
Fifteen years ago touts at the entrance of Doctor’s 
Commons invited you to buy the right to marry. Fifteen 
years ago there were trespass boards and haycocks on 
Parliament Hill; Hampstead Heath was unkemptly beau¬ 
tiful, and the gipsy woman, rising like a flame from the 
gorse, lent her wildness to the miles beyond. In those 
far times the'Foot Guards wore their bearskins in the 
streets on Sunday, and it was a sight for the gods to see 
a six-foot private, thus crested, walking to the Park with 
a diminutive Jill from a Pont Street kitchen. In the dusk 
the wide path from the Serpentine to the Marble Arch was 
one long sinuous blackness, above which the bearskins 
swayed against the clear green sky; and it looked like a 
crowd, and it looked like a forest, and it looked like 
nothing in the world but a young man’s London. 

In the late eighties there was a vestige of credit in 
walking through Seven Dials alone; and Saffron Hill was 
a habitation of dragons. Half Bloomsbury was closed to 
cabs by wooden bars tended by watchmen in gold-laced 
hats, and scraps of village green still kept Islington merry. 
There was no Charing Cross Road to chill St. Giles’s, 
and no railway to dissect St. John’s Wood. In Holborn 
you might stray through the square carriage-way of 
Fumivai’s Inn, past Dickens’s old lodgings, into the quiet 
square with its fountain and rhododendrons. Hard by 
was Ridler’s—hospitable Ridler’s, where, as you passed 
the door, you saw pewter candlesticks on the hall table, 
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if, indeed, you were imbecile enough not to step straight 
into the eighteenth century and call for a port negus, 
which presently was brought to you by a waiter who, in 
lineaments and dignity, was the double of Mr. Speaker 
Peel. When Ridler’s came down, they talked of re¬ 
building it and keeping the candlesticks; but it was soon 
seen that the play was ended. Shall we recall the “ Bull and 
Mouth ” tavern, opposite the old Post Office, and the little 
red ’buses that trundled you up to the “Angel ” ? Shall 
we register the thrill with which, in some quiet street, 
aware only of stranger millions, one met William Ewart 
Gladstone ? 

Now, it has always been thus. A few years have 
always brought such changes to Londoners, and their 
annals are full of their pasts within pasts. You may go 
back to John Stow, and you will find him recalling the 
London of his boyhood in the same strain as Sir Walter 
Besant recalls it in his autobiography. Writing about 
Goodman’s Fields, that now populous and Hebraic district 
of Whitechajjel just outside the City boundary, he 
remarks : “ Near adjoining to this abbey [the Minories], on 
the south side thereof, was sometime a farm belonging to 
the said nunnery; at the which farm I myself in my youth 
have fetched many a half-penny worth of milk, and never 
had less than three ale pints for a halfpenny in the summer, 
nor less than one ale quart for a halfpenny in the winter, 
always hot from the kine as the same was milked and 
strained.” 

Another curious circumstance is that there has never 
been a time in the last four hundred years when the size of 
London did not warm and alarm the Londoner’s imagina¬ 
tion ; it has always seemed to have reached the limits of 
conceivable growth. Indeed, this sense of the vastness of 
London seems to have been stronger one and two hundred 
years ago. When the area of the London streets was 
small enough to tempt as well as defeat the powers of the 
mind, it may well have produced effects which are lost 
now. To-day, for the individual Londoner vast areas 
do not count, and the sense of distance is annihilated by 
the blank walls of tubes and tunnels. A hundred years 
ago London was small and rural compared with its present 
state; and yet early in the last century a West countryman, 
a man of property, entering London by coach for the first 
time in his life, was so appalled by the endless vistas of 
lamps and the labyrinths of streets that he lost his reason. 
Slipping out of his inn in Lad Lane, he disappeared. 
Six weeks later he was found wandering about at 
Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. A brief cure was effected 
before he died, and he related that he had been obsessed 
by the idea that he would never be extricated from the 
network of streets, and this had turned his brain. It is 
impossible to think that London seemed smaller to Londoners 
then than the London of to-day seems to ourselves. And 
yet the difference between their and our London cannot 
be estimated. You came into London by country roads 
and turnpikes. As late as 1818, David Cox sat down in 
St. George’s Fields to paint London and St. Paul’s with 
the gable ends of the Waterloo Road advancing into a 
foreground of pastures and grazing cattle. 

Nothing seems so dim and untraceable as these over-laid . 
Londons which in their day filled the imaginations and 
wore out the strength of our grandfathers. You may vision 
a piece here and a piece there in books and prints, but the 
aspect of any large and typical portion can rarely be 
recovered. Yet one exception, at least, exists: in one 
document the London of a bygone day has been captured 
in dogged detail and left to us in such a form that it is 
possible to walk in spirit along two miles of a great 
London highway of one hundred years ago, counting the 
lamp-posts, reading the numbers on house-doors, stepping 
over gutters and gratings, noting the patterns of front 
gardens, distinguishing granite and macadam, gazing^nto 
shop windows, drinking at pumps, pausing at the doors 
of barracks and great houses and churches—in a word, 
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walking the streets of the London of. Byron, Rogers, and 
Pitt and Castlereagh and Wellington. We refer to the 
London Topographical Society’s recently issued reproduc¬ 
tion of the plan of the road from Hyde Park Corner to 
Addison Road made in 1811 by Joseph Salway, surveyor 
to the Kensington Turnpike Trustees. 

Intended primarily ns a record of drains, these plans go 
much further, and give us not only a minute ground- 
plan of the road, but the elevations of all the houses, 
walls, and other wayside objects along the whole length 
of the road, on its north side, between the p>oints 
we have named. These beautiful drawings have long 
reposed in the MS. Department of the British Museum, 
and it is to the enterprise of the London Topogra¬ 
phical Society and of its secretary, Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish, that we owe their reproduction in coloured 
facsimile. The scale i 3 one inch to twenty feet, and the 
sheets placed end to end measure something like thirty 
yards. The effect is unique, indeed- the combined interest 
of bygone and surviving London in the drawings can be 
appreciated only by the eye. 

Every name has the note of sober actuality, ror 
example, a great house is marked simply with the words 
“ William Wilberforce, Esquire.” Twenty-five years later 
this house would have been marked ‘‘Lady Blessington, 
for it is the Gore House of many memories. Wilberforce 
found this house more salubrious, and perhaps a little 
livelier, than his house at Clapham. He writes: We 
are just ope mile from the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, 
having about three acres of pleasure-ground around our 
house, or rather behind it, and several old trees, walnut 
and mulberry, of thick foliage. I can sit and read under 
their shade with as much admiration of the beauties of 
nature as if I were two hundred miles from the great 
city.” Here the Abolitionists met to free the slave and to 
ameliorate human life. They were followed by Lady 
Blessington and all her tribe of butterflies, a circumstance 
which inspired Jamas Smith’s epigram:— 

Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 

Once own’d this hallowed spot, 

Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fetter’d Negro’s' lot; 

Yet here still slavery attacks 
When Blessington invites; 

The chains from which he freed the Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites. 

Nothing would be easier, nothing more pleasant, than to 
stroll and gossip along this fine old road of 1811, from 
Hyde Park Turnpike down to the cobbler’s stall on the 
pavement aa the corner of Sloane Street, and the terrace 
which Charles Reade afterwards dubbed Naboth s Vine¬ 
yard when fighting a public body for his lease; thence 
past the Watch House at Knightsbridge Green, past the 
old Horse Barracks to the Half Way House with its 
straggling stables and pig-stves (affronting .gentility), 
past great residences like Kingston and Stratlieden 
Houses, and inns like the “ Fox and Bull,, with its 
sign painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and its pewters 
drained by George Morland, and so on to Kensington 
Street, with its inns and stable-yards. Beyond old 
Kensington Church there are banks, hedges, and- ditches 
on both sides of the road, which runs through open 
country as far as Stanford Brook. The plans end at 
Counter’s Bridge with Lee and Kennedy’s Nursery. At 
this point the responsibilities of the Kensington Turnpike 
Trustees ceased. 

Ours must cease too. We Jwill only add that to the 
close student of London these plans are a document of the 
greatest value. Alike in what they show ,and in what 
they suggest they are a clue to London s mystery of 
change. 


The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
IV. 


I came to London at the age of twenty-one, with no definite 
ambition, and no immediate object save to escape from an 
intellectual and artistic environment which had long been 
excessively irksome to me. Some achievement of literature 
certainly lay in the abyss of my desires, but I allowed it 
to remain there, vague and almost unnoticed. As for 
provincial journalism, without meed in coin, it bad already 
lost the charm of novelty, and I had been doing it in a 
perfunctorv manner. I made no attempt to storm Fleet 
Street. The fact is that I was too much engaged in 
making a meal off London', swallowing it, to attend to 
anything else; this repast continued for over two years. 

I earned a scanty living as short-hand clerk, at first, in a 
solicitor’s office; but a natural gift for the preparation of 
hills of costs for taxation, that highly delicate and com¬ 
plicated craft, and an equally natural gift for advancing 
my own interests, soon put me in receipt of an income 
that many “ admitted ” clerks would have envied : to be 
exact and prosaic, two hundred a year. . Another clerk 
in the office happened to be an ardent bibliophile. We 
became friends, and I owe him much. He could chatter in 
idiomatic French like a house on fire, and he knew the 
British Museum Reading Room from its centre to its 
periphery. He first taught me to regard a book, not 
as an instrument for obtaining information or emotion, 
but as a book, printed at such a place in such a year by 
so-and-so, bound bv so-and-so, and carrying colophons, 
registers, water-marks, and fautes d'impression. He 
was acquainted, I think, with every second-hand bookstall 
in the metropolis : and on Saturday afternoons we visited 
most of them. We lived for bargains and rarities. We 
made it a point of honour to buy one book every day, 
and when bargains failed we used to send out the 
messengers for a Camelot Classic or so—ninepence net; 
this series was just then at the height of its vogue. We 
were for ever bringing into the office formidable tomes 
the choice productions of the presses of Robert and Henry 
Stephen, Elzevir, Baskerville, Giunta. Foulis, and heaven 
knows whom. My discovery of the Greek editio princeps 
of Plutarch, printed bv Philip Giunta at Florence in 1517, 
which I bought in Whitechapel for two shillings, nearly 
placed me on a level with my preceptor. We decidedly 
created a sensation in the office. The “ admitted ” clerks 
and the articled clerks, whom legal etiquette forbids as a 
rule to fraternise with the “ unadmitted,” took a naive and 
unaffected pleasure in our society. One dav I was 
examining five enormous folios full-bound in yellow calf, 
in the clients’ waiting-room., when the senior partner 
surprised me thus wasting the firm’s time. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he enquired politely. He was far 
too polite to remonstrate. ' _ _ it 

“This, sir? Bavle’s Dic'ionaire Tlixt-orique et Gritiqu", 

I replied. 

“ Is it yours? ” , „ 

“Yes. sir. I bought, it in the lunch-hour at Hodgson s. 

“ Ah! ” 

He retired abashed. He was a gentle fellow, and 
professed an admiration for Browning; but the chief 
tiling of which he had the right to he proud was his 
absolutely beautiful French accent. 

I had scarcely been in London a year when my friend 
and I decided to collaborate in a bibliographical dictionary 
of rare and expensive hooks in all European languages. 
Such a scheme sounds farcical, but we were perfectly 
serious over it; and the proof of our seriousness is that 
we worked at it every morning before breakfast. I mav 
mention also that, we lunched daily at. the British Museum, 
much to the detriment of our official duties. For months 
we must have been quite mad—obsessed. We got about 
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as far as the New English Dictionary travelled in the 
first twenty years of its life, that is to say, two-thirds 
through A; and then suddenly, irrationally, without 
warning, we dropped it. The mere conception of this 
dictionary was so splendid that there was a grandeur even 
in dropping it. 

Soon after this, the managing clerk of the office, a 
university man, autocratic, but kindly and sagacious, 
bought a country practice and left us. He called me into 
his room to say good-bye. 

“ You’d no business to be here," he said, sharply. 
“ You ought to be doing something else. H I find you 
here when 1 visit town next, 1 shall look on you as a d—d 
fool. Don’t forget what I say.” 

I did not. On the contrary, his curt speech made a 
profound impression on me. He was thirty, and a man 
of the world; I was scarcely twenty-three. My self¬ 
esteem, always vigorous, was flattered into all sorts of 
new developments. I gradually perceived that, quite 
without intending it, 1 had acquired a reputation. As 
what ? Well, as a learned youth not lacking in brilliance. 
And this reputation had, 1 am convinced, sprung solely 
from the habit of buying books printed mainly in 
languages which neither myself nor my acquaintances 
could read. I owned hundreds of books, but 1 seldom 
read any of them except the bibliographical manuals ; 1 
had no leisure to read. 1 scanned. 1 can only remember, 
in this period, that I really studied one book—Plato’s 
Republic, which I read because I thought I was doing 
the correct thing. Beyond this, and a working knowledge 
of French, and an entirely sterile apparatus of biblio¬ 
graphical technique, 1 had mastered nothing. Three 
qualities I did possess, and on these three qualities I have 
traded ever since. First, an omnivorous and tenacious 
memory (now, alas, effete!)—the kind of memory that 
remembers how much London spends per day in cab 
fares just as easily as the order of Shakespeare’s plays or 
the stock anecdotes of Shelley and Byron. Second, a 
naturally sound taste in literature. And third, the 
invaluable, despicable, disingenuous journalistic faculty 
of seeming to know much more than one does know. 
None knew better than I that, in any exact, scholarly 
sense, I knew nothing of literature. Nevertheless, I 
should have been singularly blind not to sec that 1 knew 
far more about literature than nine-tenths of the people 
around me. These people pronounced me an authority, 
and 1 speedily accepted myself as an authority: were not 
my shelves a silent demonstration? By insensible degrees 
1 began to assume the pose of an authority. 1 have 
carried that pose into newspaper offices and the very 
arcana of literary culture, and never yet met with a 
disaster. Yet in the whole of my life 1 have not devoted 
one day to the systematic study of literature. In truth, 
it is absurdly easy to impress even persons who in the 
customary meaning of the term have the right to call 
themselves well-educated. I remember feeling very shy 
one night in a drawing-room rather new to me. My host 
had just returned from Venice, and was describing the 
palace where Browning lived ; but he could not remember 
the name of it. 

“ Rezzonico,” I said at once, and I chanced to intercept 
the look of astonishment that passed between host and 
hostess. 

1 frequented that drawing-room a great deal afterwards, 
and was always expected to speak ex cathedra on English 
literature. 

London the entity was at least as good as my dreams 
of it, but the general mass of the persons composing it, 
considered individually, were a sad disappointment. 
“What duffers!” I said to myself again and again. 
“ What duffers! ” 1 had come prepared to sit pro- 

vincially at the feet of these Londoners ! I was humble 
enough when I arrived, but they soon cured me of that— 
they were so ready to be impressed ! What struck me 


was the extraordinary rarity of the men who ready could 
“do tiieir job.” Amd wnen I found them, tuey were 
invariably provincials like me who load come up wiui 
the same illusions and Buffered the same enlightenment. 
All who „were successfully performing that feat known as 
“ getting on ” were provincials. I enroded myself in their 
ranks, i said that I would get ou. The " d—d fooL’ 
phrase of the Chancery clerk rang in nay ears Like a 
bugle to march. 

And' for about a year I didn’t move a step. 1 read 
more than I have ever read before or since. But I did 
nothing. I made no effort, nor did I subject myself to 
any mental discipline. I simply gorged on English and 
French literature for the amusement 1 could extract from 
such gluttony, and found physical exercise in becoming 
the champion of an excessively suburban lawn-tennis club. 

I wasted a year in contemplating the magnificence of my 
future doings. Happily I never spoke these dreams aloud ! 
They were only the private solace of my idleness. Now 
it was that I at last decided upon the vocation of letters; 
not scholarship, not the dilettantism of belles-lettres, but 
sheer constructive journalism and possibly fiction. London, 
however, is chiefly populated by grey-haired men who 
lor twenty years have been about to become journalists 
and authors. And but for a fortunate incident—the thumb 
of my Fate has always been turned up—I might ere this • 
have fallen back into that tragic rearguard of JLrresolutes. 

Through the good offices of my appreciative friends who 
had forgotten the name of the Palazzo liezzonieo, I was 
enabled to take up my quarters in the abode of some 
artists at Chelsea. I began to revolve, dazzled, in a circle 
of painters and musicians who, without the least affecta¬ 
tion, spelt Art with the majuscule; indeed, it never 
occurred to them that people existed who would spell it 
otherwise. I was compelled to set to work on tne re¬ 
construction of nearly all my ideals. I had lived in a 
world-where beauty was not mentioned, seldom thought 
of. 1 believe I had scarcely heard the adjective “ beauti¬ 
ful ” applied to anything whatever, save confections like 
Gounod’s “ There is a green hid far away.” Modern oak 
sideboards were called handsome, and Christmas cards 
were called pretty; and that was about all. But now 1 
found myself among souls that talked of beauty openly 
and unashamed. On the day that 1 arrived at the iiouse 
in Chelsea, the drawing-room had j ust been papered, and 
the pattern of the frieze resembled nothing m my ex¬ 
perience.- -1 looked at it. 

“ Don’t you think our frieze is charming? ” the artist 
enquired, his eyes glistening. 

It was the man’s obvious sincerity that astounded me. 
0 muse of mahogany and green rep! Here was a creature 
who took a serious interest in the pattern of his wall¬ 
papers ! 1 expressed my enthusiasm lor the frieze. 

Yes,” he replied, with simple solemnity. “ It is very 
beautiful.” 

This worship of beauty was continuous. The very 
teaspoons were banned or blessed ou their curves, and as 
for my rare editions, they wilted under tests to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed. I possessed a rarissime 
illustrated copy of Manon Lcscaut, of which 1 was very 
proud, and 1 showed it with pride to the artist. He 
remarked that it was one of the ugliest books he had ever 
seen. 


“ But,” I cried, “you’ve no idea how scarce it is ! It’s 

worth-” 

He laughed. 

I perceived that I must begin life again, and I began it 
again, sustained in my first efforts by the all-pervading 
atmosphere of ardour. My new intimates were not only 
keenly appreciative of beauty, they were bent on creating 
it. They dreamed of great art-works, lovely compositions, 
impassioned song. Music and painting they were familiar 
with, and from me they were serenely sure of literature. 
The glorious accent with which they clothed that word— 
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literature! Aware beforehand of my authority, my en¬ 
thusiasm, they accepted me with quick, warm sympathy 
as a fellow-idealist. Then they desired to know what I 
was engaged upon, what my aims were, and other facts 
exceedingly difficult to furnish. 

It happened that the most popular of all popular 
weeklies had recently given a prize of a thousand pounds 
for a sensational serial. When the serial had run its 
course, the editor offered another prize of twenty guineas 
for the best humorous condensation of it in two thousand 
words. I thought I might try for that, but I feared that 
my friends would not consider it “ art.” I was mistaken. 
They pointed out that caricature was a perfectly legitimate 
form of art, often leading to much original beauty, and 
they urged me to enter the lists. They read the novel in 
order the better to enjoy the caricature of it, and when, 
after six evenings’ labour, my work was done, they fiercely 
exulted in it. Out of the fulness of technical ignorance 
they predicted with certainty that I should win the prize. 

Here again life plagiarised the sentimental novel, for I 
did win the guineas. My friends were delighted, but 
they declined to admit a particle of surprise. Their belief 
in what I could do kept me awake at nights. 

This was my first pen-money, earned within two months 
of my change of air. I felt that the omen was favourable. 

(To be continued.) 


Classes of Novelists. 

In an appreciation of Mr. Henry Lawson’s work in the 
Academy some weeks ago, I referred incidentally to the 
work of those English novelists who give us fancy 
pictures of the “upper classes” or “lower classes” 
instead of presenting us with truthful descriptions of 
the class to which they themselves belong, or the life 
which they know intimately. Mr. G. S. Street replied 
to this passage of my paper in an interesting article in 
the Academy of April 5, and his remarks, I think, are 
well worth attention in reference to the prevalence of bad 
fiction. Mr. Street first observed that in my paper it was 
‘ ‘ alleged that members by birth of the middle class had 
no business to write about these upper classes.” But this 
I had not alleged. Why indeed should I ? Does not the 
artistic value—-whatever it may be—of Mr. Street’s own 
writings largely depend on the fact that they bring before 
us, with a certain careful acumen, the mental atmosphere 
of bored, wearily self-conscious young men in the society 
of “ the rich and leisured classes ” ? (See A Book of 
Stories.) So far from questioning Mr. Street’s (or any 
other clever writer’s) instinct to describe the upper class 
life with which he is familiar, a critic might con¬ 
scientiously urge him to go much further in that direc¬ 
tion, and become a specialist in the artistic analysis of that 
very society whose life Mr. Street characterises a little 
harshly by the sentence : “ Most rich people lead vapid 
and vulgar lives.” It is not my purpose here to criticise 
A Book of Stories, save in relation to my main argument, 
so I pass to a passage in the article “Novelists and Classes,” 
in which Mr. Street re-states admirably for mo the general 
argument:— 

What is desirable is not that a man should write about 
the people in whose class he is born, but that he should 
write about the people he best understands. 

This hits the nail on the head ; but, as a corollary, one 
may add--the besetting sin of the writer of poor fiction 
lies in not realising for us the class life he does under¬ 
stand, and in idealising the class life he doesn't. And 
here Mr. Street apparently parts company from me. He 
pleads that “ the important business of the novelist is not 
with the habits of his people, but with their minds and 
emotions. Why should he be told to assume the greater 
interests of the bricklayer’s over the duke’s?” The 


novelist is, of course, not told to assume anything of 
the kind; but let us allow Mr. Street to develop his 
argument:— 

It is an old commonplace that the justification of a 
leisured class is that it has time for grand passions, and 
short of grand passions there is a whole range of ideas 
and ambitions, complexities of emotion, 'byways of 
emotion which may be interesting or amusing to read 
of, and which are possible to one life and not to the 
other. . . . But of external beauty there can be no 

* question which life has the larger share, and it can hardly 
be maintained that it is either pleasanter or helpfuller to 
dwell imaginatively in a two-pair-back down a blind alley, 
than to dwell imaginatively in an old Tudor country bouse. 

Here we would seem to be travelling by nice and 
insensible degrees somewhat away from the leading 
contention— 

What is desirable is that a man should write about the 
people he best understands, 

and to be, in fact, en route for the “ upper class ” goal, 
which Mr. Street would seem to reach in the following 
passage:— 

. . . For all these reasons I applaud those writers 

who, knowing the life of the rioh, prefer to describe it. I 
can even find it in my heart to excuse those who, knowing 
it not, prefer to imagine it. They find in the surround¬ 
ings they imagine a fitting background, a larger field for 
passions and minds they may really have studied. 

This defence is a very interesting one, for under its 
sheltering wings three-quarters of the bad fiction of the 
day may claim the right of sanctuary. Let us find how it 
works in practice. As Mi - . Street has remarked that the 
present writer “ delivered an athletic kick in the direction 
of authors who are not Mr. Henry Lawson,” let us bar 
that Australian writer from the discussion, and find 
another illustration for our argument in a book lately re¬ 
printed—The Fields of Dulditch, by Mrs. Mary E. Mann. 

Now the people of The Fields of Dulditch would seem 
to be a little handicapped in Mr. Street’s eyes. They are 
all of that inferior station, and suffer from those social 
limitations and disabilities, which Mr. Street describes 
when he deals with the bricklayer:— 

By the lime the bricklayer has laid his bricks—even in 
the ca’ canny system—his energies are fairly tired out ! 
Food, drink, and rest necessarily bound his horizon. The 
outlets for his passions are few ; the number of his 
acquaintances with whom he feels the freedom of social 
equality is small. Whereas the duke . . . but it is 

superfluous to go on. . . . 


In the case of the people in The Fields of Dulditch, 
we are not called upon to “dwell imaginatively in an old 
Tudor country house,” as Mr. Street calls us to do in his 
story “ Like to Like.” On the contrary, they are poor, 
struggling people, agricultural labourers, cottage women, 
humble domestics dwelling in country hovels, or in “ two 
pair backs down blind alleys ” ; and further, these people 
are all summed up through the eyes of a middle-class 
writer, and yet and yet these humble people whose “ outlets 
for passion are few-, and the number of acquaintances with 
whom they feel the freedom of social equality are small,” 
make Mr. Street’s hero and heroine in “Like to Like” 
seem uncommonly made-up and lifeless. Why is that? 
Is it perhaps because Mr. Street has relied a little too 
much on the formula of “ birth and breeding ” and 
“ external beauty ” for his effects, while Mrs. Mann has 
watched sympathetically with an artist’s eye the human 
life round her merely as human life? Is it not perhaps 
that Mrs. Mann has got closer to human nature ? And is it 
not largely the refusal of the mediocre average novelist to 
get close to nature by studying from the social life around 
him that makes his work so terribly vajnd and foolish ? 
Instead of studying men and ■women in a definite social 
environment, he transplants his characters into an environ¬ 
ment which he does not know, and he goes hunting for 
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“ external beauty,” for “ upper-class,” or “ imaginary ” 
surroundings in order to find Mr. Street’s “ fitting back¬ 
ground and larger field.” With what results we know ! 
it is curious that we do not find the masters concerning 
themselves much with “imaginary backgrounds.” How¬ 
ever, letting that pass, if we try Mrs. Mann’s The Fields 
of Didditch by the high standard of fidelity to nature, her 
stories, if not masterpieces of art, are masterly in their 
deep observation of, and delicate sympathy with, human 
life. In one or two of her stories, such as “ Ben Pitcher’s 
Elly,’ ’ it is true the middle-class point of view rather gets the 
better of the natural atmosphere of her subject; but other 
stories, such as “The Witch of Dulditch,” “A Dulditch 
Courting,” and “ The Gal La’rences,” stand comparison well 
with the sketches of the best French and Russian realists. 
There is a storv in the book, “ The Lost Housen,” which 
is as powerful in its grim intensity as anything that 
Maupassant conceived. Certainly it needs a little re¬ 
handling. Only an English novelist, one is tempted to 
think, could have been content to leave so wonderful a 
sketch in the rough “ first draft ” state, and not have worked 
on it aguin and again till its technique did full justice to 
the creative insight which penetrated to the human passion 
it reveals. The main point, however, we desire to em¬ 
phasize in drawing attention to The Fields of Didditch is 
the entertaining fact that the cottars and paupers and field 
labourers of Mrs. Mann show far more grand passion, far 
more heroism, and far more spiritual beauty in their lives 
than do Mr. Street’s “ rich and leisured ” characters ! It 
is very curious ! One would think, by Mr. Street’s dictum 
on the bricklayer, “ food, drink, and rest necessarily 
bound his horizon,” that these poor people of Dulditch 
would have scarcely time to be interesting ! But what do 
we find ? There is a sketch of a poor, coarse servant girl, 
Our Mary, in “ The People of Dulditch,” and I confess it 
brings to me revelations in the byways of emotion which 
Mr. Street’s half-dozen well-bred heroines with all their 
leisure for the finer shades have not communicated to 
him. It is very curious! There is another sketch of 
a bed-ridden “ Grau’mawther,” and a little grandchild 
who slaves for her for sixpence a week, and then steals 
in by night to rob flour for her mother (p. 215), and I 
confess that I find more delicacy of penetration in this 
page than in all Mr. Street’s exposition of “ the English 
gentleman’s attitude to life” (see. p. 222 of A Book of 
Stories). 

The fact is Mr. Street’s stories are truer to- the life 
of the rich than his theory would lead one to expect. 
Wherever he scores a point in his tales it is in developing 
the secret thesis that rich English ]>eople tend to suffer 
spiritually and mentally from the absence of real passion, 
real struggle, and real interests in their lives; and so that 
at last out of this actual limitation and attenuation of their 
range of real emotion are evolved Mr. Street’s painfully 
bored wearily self-conscious young men ! 

Now it is a commonplace that in the hands of the true 
artist, “ middle-class ” and “ upper-class ” life will yield us 
revelations no less significant than the field labourer’s life 
yields us in The Fields of Didditch. So long as the 
novelist is artistically in sympathy with his subject, or has 
intuitive penetration into the human life he wishes to 
paint, it matters nothing whether he write of the “ leisured ” 
or of the “ working ” class ; but we may point out that 
the middle-class novelists who prefer “ to dwell imagina¬ 
tively in an old Tudor country house,” not merely tend to 
caricature the formula and class conventions of “ Society,” 
but bow themselves down before the false image they have 
weakly fabricated ! That is to say, instead of studying 
human nature delicately and finely as Mrs. Mann studies it 
in “ The People of Dulditch,” their characters, minds and 
emotions are largely dictated by these fictitious surround¬ 
ings of “fitting backgrounds” and “larger fields.” If 
Mrs. Mann were first to invent and then live up to the 
formula of the English field-labourer’s life, she would be 


a very poor artist! Yet this is what half the English 
“popular” novelists do in respect to their novels of 
“sensation,” their descriptions of “foreign life,their 
seriously elaborated “ pictures ” of “ aristocratic life, 
and this is why the sawdust runs out of their joints a 
month after they are handed across Mr. Mudie’s counter. 

All this is of course very well known to Mr. Street as a 
clever writer. No doubt he realises better than we do 
(for has he not' made a special study of the vapid and 
vulgar life led bv most rich people ” ?) that the pathetic 
fallacy of the “ comfortable ” classes lies in believing that if 
they can only get their “ externals ” of life beautiful and 
perfect enough, they have lound their spiritual salvation. 
Whereas the people in his Book of Stories show us in 
his words that “their houses and yachts and all that’ 
may reduce their chroniclers to making them posi¬ 
tively tedious by the side of the people of Dulditch. 
Mr. Street, however, does not quite seem to the present 
critic to realise that there is a great field before him, 
should he throw off what an Academy reviewer has termed 
his “ pre-occupation with the theory of what it is to be a 
lady and gentleman ” ; and set himself to analyse more 
keenly the life of the vulgar rich. He has a delightful 
sketch of a voung and budding politician in his story, 
“ A Comedy of North and South.” If lie would continue 
his researches into the peculiar woodenness of this type of 
English “ upper-middle-class ” mind, and make his heroes 
experiences symbolical of the way “ Society s current is 
setting, he might write a novel which—well, let us content 
ourselves by saying he has the field almost to himself. Ihe 
alternative is, of course, for him to dwell imaginatively 
“ in an old Tudor country house,” which, by the wav, has 
no eyes to see and no ears to hear the people of Dulditch. 

Edward Garnett. 


Drama: 


Professional and Unprofessional. 

Last week gave one an amusing opportunity of contrasting 
the merits and the defects of the professional and the un¬ 
professional kind of play. “ The Gay Lord Quex was 
revived at the Duke of \ork’s Theatre, and Mr. Alexander 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre a play called “ The 
Finding of Nancy,” which had been chosen by the com¬ 
mittee of the Playgoers’ Club out of a large number of 
plays sent in for competition. The writer, Miss Netta 
Syrett, has published one or two novels or collections of 
stories; but this, so far as I am aware, is her first attempt 
at a play. Both plays were unusually well acted; Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh was brilliant, masterly, and effective as 
Sophv Fullgarney, and Mr. Hare admirably sure and 
finished as Lord Quex; while Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
has never acted so well as in the part of Nancy, and 
Mr. Aubrey Smith was quite good in the part of her lover. 
The two plays, therefore, may be contrasted without the 
necessity of making allowances for the way in which they 
were interpreted on the stage. 

Mr. Pinero is a playwright with a sharp sense of the 
stage, an eye for what is telling, a cynical intelligence 
which is much more interesting than the uncertain outlook 
of most of our playwrights. He has no breadth of view, 
but he has a clear view; he makes his choice out of 
human nature deliberately, and he deals in his own 
way with the materials that he selects. Before saying 
to himself: what would this particular person say or 
do in these circumstances ? he says to himself: what 
would it be effective on the stage for this particular 
person to do or say ? He suggests nothing, he tells you 
all he knows; he cares to know nothing but what imme¬ 
diately concerns the purpose of his play. The existence 
of his people begins and ends with their first and last 
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speech on the boards; the rest is silence, beeausejie can 
tell you. nothing about it. Sophy Fullgarney is a re¬ 
markably effective character as a stage-character, but, when 
the play is over, we know no more about her than we 
should know about her if we had spied upon her, in her 
own way, from behind some bush or keyhole. We have 
seen a picturesque and amusing exterior, and that is all. 
Lord Quex does not, 1 suppose, profess to be even so much 
of a character as that, and the other people are' mere 
“ humours,” quite amusing in their cleverly contrasted 
ways. When these people talk, they talk with an effort to 
be natural and another effort to be witty ; they are never 
sincere and without self-consciousness; they never say 
inevitable things, only things that are effective to say. 
And they talk in poor English. Mr. Pinero has no sense 
of style, of the beauty or expressiveness of words. His 
joking is forced and without ideas; his serious writing is 
common. In “ The Gay Lord Quex ” he is continually 
trying to impress upon his audience that he is very 
audacious and distinctly improper. The improprieties are 
childish in the innocence of their vulgarity, the audacities 
are no more than trilling lapses of taste. He shows you 
the interior of a Duchess’s bedroom, and he shows you 
the Duchess’s garter, in a box of other curiosities. He sets 
his gentlemen and ladies talking in the allusive style 
which you may overhear whenever you happen to be 
passing a group of London cabmen. The Duchess has 
written in her diary, “ Warm afternoon.” That means 
that she has spent an hour with her lover. Many people 
in the audience laugh. All the cabmen would have 
laughed. 

Now look for a moment at the play by the amateur and 
the woman. It is not a satisfactory play as a whole, it is 
not very interesting in all its developments, some of the 
best opportunities are shirked, some of the characters (all 
the characters who are men) are poor. But, in the first 
place, it is well written. These people speak a language 
which is nearer to the language of real life than that used 
by Mr. Pinero, and when they make jokes there is generally 
some humour in the joke and some intelligence in the 
humour. They have ideas and they have feelings. The 
ideas and the feelings are not always combined with 
faultless logic into a perfectly clear and coherent present¬ 
ment of character, it is true. But from time to time we 
get some of the illusion of life. From time to time some¬ 
thing is said or done which we know to be profoundly true. 
A woman has put into words some delicate instinct of a 
woman’s soul. Here and there is a cry of the flesh, here 
and there a cry of the mind, which is genuine, which 
is a part of life. Miss Syrett has much to learn if she 
is to become a successful dramatist, and she has not as 
yet shown that she knows men, as well as women; but 
at least she has begun at the right end. She has begun 
with human nature and not with the artifices of the stage, 
she has thought of her characters as people before thinking 
of them as persons of the drama, she has something to 
say through them, they are not mere fines in a pattern. 
I am not at all sure that she has the makings of a 
dramatist, or that if she writes another play it will be 
better than this one. Ypu do not necessarily get to your 
destination by taking the right turning at the beginning 
of the journey. The one certain thing is that if you take 
the wrong turning at the beginning, and follow’ it per¬ 
sistently, you will not get to your destination at all. The 
playwright who writes merely for the stage, who squeezes 
the breath out of fife before he has suited it to his purpose, 
is at the best only playing a clever game with us. He may 
amuse us, but he is only playing ping-pong with the 
emotions. And that is why we should welcome, 1 think, 
any honest attempt to deal with fife as it is, even if fife as 
it is does not always come into the picture. 

Arthuk Symons. 


Art. 


“ It’s human, but is it Art ? ” 


The higher art criticism may scold, but the jolly world, 
which is much more interested in the melodrama of life 
than in art, will always love the literary picture. “Tell 
me a story ” is the universal cry of the child to the adult, 
of the inarticulate to the articulate. When the first baby 
could speak, that was its first petition to its mother. 
“ Hold me tight and tell me a story ” will be the prayer 
of the last baby to the last mother. The power to criticise 
the story, to disentangle the essential from the unessential, 
to prefer beauty and truth to brilliancy and bravura, comes 
later, or not to all. Hard is it for the epicure to emerge 
from the glutton, and hard is it for the Englishman to see 
with the eyes of the artist. Other, usefuiler, and more 
perdurable qualities he may have (he built the Thames 
Embankment: his streets are excellently paved), but he 
is not innately an artist. The Frenchman is innately an 
artist. Walk through the Salons on a Sunday and com¬ 
pare the comments with the remarks that you will hear in 
the Royal Academy on a Bank Holiday. They criticise the 
painting: we consider the subject. 

An acquaintance of mine, a good cricketer, and an 
honest man, who “ did ” the Royal Academy last week, 
remembered two pictures, and spoke of them with enthu¬ 
siasm. These were “ The Plague,” by Mr. Collier, and 
“Kismet,” by Mr. Dolhnan. “Splendid pictures,” he 
said. I urged him to explain, to narrate the adventures 
of his soul among masterpieces, but although he was civil, 
and anxious to expand, he did not get beyond his first ex¬ 
plosion of commendation—that they were splendid pictures. 
This was interesting, as I had marked in my catalogue 
against those pictures the ominous word—why ? meaning 
why should painters with all the wonder and beauty of 
the world to choose from spend months on a picture of a 
man creeping away from the beautiful body of a plague- 
killed woman, or a picture of five vultures in a desert 
waiting for a skinny traveller to die. Mo doubt Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Dollman have an answer to the question: no 
doubt Mr. Millet had some intention in painting his enor¬ 
mous and quite uninteresting “ Proclaiming the King ” : 
no doubt Mr. Dicksee had some motive in painting his 
theatrical illustration of a poem that cries aloud against 
pictorial treatment of this kind. But the intentions are to 
find, unless it be that hundreds of painters having once 
begun, must produce their picture or pictures each year 
with the regularity of an audit. 

With frankly business pictures one lias more sympathy. 
For example, Mr. Bacon’s photographic presentment of the 
Lord Mayor welcoming home the C.I.V., with its hundreds 
of figures, and microscopic portraiture, has an air of plod¬ 
ding determination, and an avoidance of theatricality, that 
makes one treat it with the respect one gives to an official 
war despatch. It is not art, but it is honest labour. 1 
cannot say as much for the many pictures of actual warfare. 
A picture inspired by a national emotion, and not from an 
emotion intimate to the artist himself, produces the 
emotion it deserves. Does Miss Kemp-Welch, who began 
so well with her free horses, surely a sight she had seen and 
gloried in, think that “ The Morning,” a picture of a 
dead soldier lying on the veldt, with his living horse 
sniffing the air of a new day, will impress the disciplined 
beholder with her sincerity? No: it was painted because 
the artist casting about for a subject decided that here was 
one that would express the current feeling. It is centri¬ 
petal, not centrifugal, emotion. That is my view, although 
1 willingly acknowledge that a vast number disagree with 
me. An acquaintance to whom I had been airing my 
theories with this picture as text, replaced her tea-cup on 
the table, folded her hands, and said: “It made me want 
to cry. 1 couldn't look at it again. It was too painful.” 
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Tlie same candid friend was communicative and commen¬ 
datory about Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s “ Dinners and Diners ” 
because it exposed to her, without personal effort, an 
interestingjphase of .life. She read stories into the looks 
and [gestures of the, diners. The technical cleverness of 
the painting, Mr. 5 Tayler’s chief accomplishment, had 
escaped her. Similarly she enjoyed Mr. Collier’s “ A Con¬ 
fession,” for the sake of the spiritual tragedy that she read 
into this drawing-room melodrama—the penitent who is 
rather enjoying the emotion of confessing, the recipient who 
will suffer lor both. This is the English way,.very natural, 
and probably never to be exorcised from the [Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. The Royal Academy exists.by.it. 

There are perhaps a score of pictures in the present 
exhibition painted by artists who have the right, magical, 
unteaehable quality in their blood ; who kindle others, 
because their vision is individual, because mind and heart 
work conjointly with the craftsman’s mastery over his 
material. The true artist knows life, and is yet detached 
from it; he is in it and yet not of it, a renunciation subtly 
noted by Mr. Charles Marriott in his novel The Column. 
Through a cause which readers of that able book will 
remember it was Bargister’s good or ill fate to be “ unhin¬ 
dered by that entanglement with^the subject, the curse of 
plastic art. He achieved detachment before his majority, 
and without the loss of his illusions.” To three-fourths, to 
seven-eighths of the exhibitions at the Academy, Bargister’s 
lonely path is alien. Seven-eighths of the visitors do not 
care a penny either way. To the majority the Royal 
Academy remains what it always has been, a heterogeneous 
collection of episodes of life, more or less real, seen through 
another’s eyes. It is a stationary biograph, and all of us 
(even the superior person) have a frank or a sneaking liking 
for the episodic picture, for Plagues, Kismets, Confessions, 
Stories of a Rose, and Paardebergs. “ It’s human, but 'is 
it Art?” 

The tale is as old as the Eden Tree—and new as the 
new-cut tooth— 

For each man knows ere his lip-thatch grows he is 
master of Art and Truth ; 

And each man hears, as the twilight nears, to the beat 
of his dying heart, 

The Devil drum on the darkened pane : “ You did it, 
but was it Art?” 


Sir Alma Tadema, repeat themselves, with the difference 
that their works have modestly decreased in size. Sir 
Alma Tadema’s “ Caracalla ” could be covered by a page 
of this journal, and if all one can say of this little work 
is that the unessentials, the tessellated pavement, the 
showers of petals and rose leaves, are painted, as before, 
with the same painstaking and laborious skill as the 
central objects of the picture, the work shows, at any rate, 
no sign of fatigue. As this painter was, he is, always the 
cheery and capable craftsman, no better, no worse than in 
former years. But you must look elsewhere for charm 
and vision. 

When mind, and charm, and vision, and craftsmanship 
are united in one personality, then great art draws near. 
These are the days of cleverness, not of great art, and 
search as you will through the rooms of the Royal Academy 
it is not in subject pictures that the nation is drawing 
near to great art. In portraiture, in landscape, and in 
sculpture, mainly through the achievement of three men 
—Mr. Sargent, Mr. La Thangue, and Mr. Frampton—we 
make a better fight. Not one of the six sculpture exhibits 
that Mr. Frampton [sends but shows a fine personality, 
expressing itself in strong and beautiful work; but who 
would be so bold to say the same of the painters of subject 
pictures? One is disposed favourably to Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, whose “ Lighting Up Time” has an unaffected 
simplicity of presentment, and a personal vision of the 
scene as it happened, that refreshes like a [shower on a 
parched day. Among the Outsiders there is an idea, rare 
enough in these times, behind Mrs. Hunter’s interesting 
and intelligent “ Seekers: Where Shall Wisdom Be 
Found.” But for the mil thing in subject pictures — 
“infinite riches in a little room”—the common routine 
made beautiful because it was not looked at in the common 
way, one must go elsewhere, say, to the National Gallery, 
where the Dutchmen, our ancient foes, sit, in Art, throned 
and unassailed. C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Life and Death of a Volcano. 


Art and Truth! What windlestraws we are in the 
pursuit. When the shepherds disagree, one may well 
pardon the flock for running hither and thither. Take 
the case of Mr. Swan, a man who in painting and 
sculpture has earned the right to be called artist, not 
producer. He sends two animal pictures to the exhibition, 
and here is the printed judgment of two of the most 
accomplished critics of the day on his work. One says: 
“ In the sticky and fussy quality of his pigment, all trace 
of keen observation, much more of purposeful design, has 
disappeared. Nothing holds together either in tone or 
colour; the backgrounds are made up at haphazard.” 
The other critic finds that “ the creatures are partakers, 
in a rather subtle manner of colouring, with the hue of 
the dry, cold, and meagre earth they tread at nightfall; 
a noble and dreary blue involves the mountain landscape 
and sky.” If I incline to the latter critic's view it is 
because nowhere else in the exhibition can I find such 
alert and sensitive drawing as in the forms of these 
prowling beasts, set, so unerringly, on the soil, and yet 
in looking at Mr. Swan’s bronze group of “ Boy, and Bear 
Cubs,” and his silver “Polar Bears,” accomplished as 
they are, it is just that lack of “ purposeful design ” that 
refuses them the epithet of great. They seem to have 
shaped themselves in his hands rather than to have 
obeyed the resolution of his brain. With matter, not with 
spirit, is the victory. 

Mr. Swan’s work, at least, insists on being examined and 
discussed, a claim that the pictures of the veterans of the 
Royal Academy do not sustain. Sir Edward l’oyntcr, 


There does not seem much doubt that the ultimate cause— 
the causa causans of a volcano—is the cooling of the earth. 
Year by year, as our tiny globe loses some part of the heat 
that it brought with it from its parent the sun, it shrinks 
in an infinitesimal degree, and this increases the pressure 
upon the masses of rocks, metals, and other elements stored 
in the interior pf the earth. The older notion that these 
were all in a state of fusion is now abandoned in view of 
the extreme rapidity with which vibrations, such as those 
caused by earthquakes, travel through the earth, which 
argues, it is said, a far greater rigidity for the earth’s 
centre than is to be found in a bar of steel. Whether a 
fluid exposed on all sides to enormous pressure might not 
be as rigid as a solid is, as Sir Robert Ball has lately said, 
open to question. But there are to be found places imme¬ 
diately below the earth’s crust where-—thanks no doubt to 
the wrappings or folds caused by the earth’s contraction— 
the enormous pressure exercised upon the central mass is 
comparatively relaxed, and in these pockets there are 
certainly huge molten masses of silicon, aluminium, mag¬ 
nesium, calcium, iron, sodium, and potassium. These are, 
it will be seen, mostly the distinctive components of the 
alkaline earths, aluminium being the base of clay and 
calcium of chalk, while silicon, which behaves like an acid, 
is chiefly known to us as combining with a trace of the 
other substances to form flint. The enormous heat which 
keeps these refractory substances in a liquid state beggars 
description, and can only be equalled on the surface by 
that of the electric arc. If the crust of solid earth tl at 
covers one of these subterranean lakes of fn e were normally 
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incapable of withstanding the upward pressure, that would 
happen which we see happen when an indiarubber ball 
filled with water through a hole in its skin is subjected to 
a violent squeeze, and the whole of its molten contents 
would be poured out through the vent. But this is not so. 
In ordinary times, the retaining skin of earth is quite equal 
to the task demanded of it. But when water trickles through 
into the fiery lake from the melting of surface ice and 
snow, as in the case of Hecla and the gigantic volcanoes 
of the Antarctic Continent, or by some hidden inlet from 
the sea, as with Vesuvius and Stromboli, or from the 
bursting of some subterranean reservoir as with the inland 
volcanoes of China, then the rebellious forces within receive 
the addition of cubic miles of superheated steam, and 
develop an energy which enables them to break down 
every obstacle. Seeking for the point of least resistance, 
they at length find the spot where some such cause as the 
denuding action of glaciers has reduced the earth’s crust to 
its thinnest, and then they burst through with cataclysms 
which in a byegone period of the earth’s history must 
have frequently changed the face of continents. If the 
ultimate cause of the formation of volcanic activity be the 
pressure caused by the earth’s cooling, the proximate is 
certainly the infiltration of water from its surface. 

As the Greeks would have said in old times,^however, 
the gods beat the earth-born giants in the long run, and 
Nature will not for long allow her plans to be deranged 
with impunity. The masses of rock which the long- 
imprisoned steam at first hurls skyward must [return by 
force of gravity to the earth, and fall near the centre of 
disturbance. Then the molten lava pouring from the 
orifice cools and hardens on exposure to the atmosphere, 
and thus heaps itself in a gradually contracting circle 
round the opening in which it first appears. And as the 
pressure within the rent becomes lessened by expansion, 
the stream becomes slower and more viscid, and thus less 
capable of travelling far from its original source. In this 
way a cone is formed, mounting slowly but surely higher 
and higher, and therefore calling for a greater and 
greater energy before the molten mass can be raised to its 
summit. At length a day comes when the force at the 
base of the mass becomes unequal to the tusk of raising it 
above the ever-rising cone, and it is stayed within the 
cone like water upheld by a gigantic vase. When this 
stage is reached, the volcano has become as we say quies¬ 
cent, or has fallen asleep for a period which may be long 
or short, but of which we know that it will probably be 
followed by a time of activity the more awful the longer 
that it is deferred. 

Very uneasy, though, is the sleep of the giant. In some 
volcanoes like Stromboli, the rumbling and shaking of the 
imprisoned mass seems to shake the sides of the cone into 
cracks and fissures, from which rise perpetually clouds of 
steam accompanied at intervals by small streams of lava. 
They are, in fact, volcanoes in miniature which act no 
doubt as safety-valves to the imprisoned forces, and thus 
prevent any more serious explosion. But in less-favoured 
mountains, the lava is always in a state of ebullition up to 
the very floor of the crater which forms, as it were, the 
sides of its containing vessel. Mephitic vapours, com¬ 
posed mostly of sulphuretted hydrogen produced by the 
combustion of sulphur in a liquid state with the consti¬ 
tuent g!i8es of the steam, hang over its summit. On 
these, the red-hot mass within casts a lurid shadow which 
gives rise to the illusion of a “ burning mountain,” and 
leads the gazer to believe that fire is actually issuing from 
the peak. In caves near the base, as in tire famous 
Grotto del Cane at Naples, there is found, too, the deadly 
carbonic acid gas, formed from carbon exposed to such 
enormous pressure that it sometimes liquefies and crystal¬ 
lizes in the shape of diamonds. Geysers, too, and hot 
springs generally occur to testify to the perpetual presence 
of water within a measurable distance of the burning 
mass. And all this time the fiery torrent seems on the 


brink of bursting forth. A few stones heaved into the 
crater, by affording a momentary outlet to the imprisoned 
gases, will provoke a small eruption followed by a shower 
of hot slag or a small flood of lava. And during this 
period of quiescence, the mountain is collecting its forces 
for another outburst. The gradual shrinking of the earth 
is forcing more of its molten elements up towards the lake 
of fire, and the subterranean stores of water which were 
depleted by the last explosion are being replenished. At 
length there comes a day when some fresh alteration of 
levels in the earth’s interior, or perhaps some temporary 
alteration in the pressure of the earth’s atmosphere, brings 
about a sudden increase of volcanic force. Then the wells 
and springs in the neighbourhood dry up, or the sea 
recedes from the land, showing that the water has found 
a new inlet. The inhabitants wise enough to profit by 
such signs move to a safer spot, and then comes a catas¬ 
trophe always awful, but seldom, we may hope, as 
apocalyptic in its extent as that which has just startled 
the civilized world. 

Oddly enough, it is only by means of these repeated 
eruptions that a volcano becomes extinct, or dies. Some¬ 
times the walls of the containing cone are so thin or 
composed of such feebly-compacted materials that it is 
easier for the lava to break through them by lateral pressure 
than to raise itself to the very summit. When several of 
such fissures are formed, the lava bed or floor of the crater 
may become cool enough for earth to be deposited upon it, 
and so for a sort of seal to be put upon the top of the 
containing column, while the more liquid contents escape 
from cracks in its sides. Such an occurrence sometimes 
leads to the most awful explosions, such as seem to have 
occurred at Martinique, where, according to some accounts, 
the whole top of the mountain was blown bodily off. But 
in other cases, subsidiary peaks are found, which in turn 
become fissured, and thus acquire tops which, if the 
period of quiescence be sufficiently long, may end in 
altogether sealing the vent. Such a process seems to 
Lave taken place in the volcanic region of which the Isle 
of Skye, at an early period, was at once the centre and 
the site, according to some observers, of a volcano with a 
base of thirty miles in diameter. In this case certainly, 
and in others probably, the cooling of the crust was assisted 
by a fresh wrinkling of the earth’s surface, which led to a 
slight elevation of the volcanic region above its surround¬ 
ings, and thereby lessened the pressure on the underhung 
volcanic bed. But except by this self-sealing process, no 
volcano ever dies. 

F. Legqe. 


Correspondence. 

M. Maeterlinck’s Apology for Nature. 

Sir,— In your review of M. Maeterlinck’s book you 
quote with seeming approval his vindication of Nature’s 
ways, which is (as 1 understand it) to the effect that, 
though she does not appear to be just from our point of 
view, she may practice a scheme of morality unknown to 
us, in which she is just. Now, admit but the bare 
possibility of such a hidden morality, and she would go 
out of court without the slightest stain on her character, 
so certain should we feel that indifference to morality was 
beneath her greatness. 

Far be it from my wish to disturb any comforting 
fantasy, if it be barely tenable. But alas, no profound 
reflection can be needed to detect the sophist^ in 
M. Maeterlinck’s argument, and to see that the original 
difficulty recognized by thinkers like Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann, Haeckel, &c., and by most of the persons 
called pessimists, remains unsurmounted. 
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Pain has been, and pain is: no new sort of morals in 
Nature can remove pain from the past and make it 
pleasure for those who are its infallible estimators, the 
bearers thereof. And no injustice, however slight, can 
be atoned for by her future generosity, however ample, so 
long as we consider Nature to be, or to stand for, un¬ 
limited power. The exoneration of an omnipotent Mother 
by her retrospective justice becomes an absurdity when 
we ask, what made the foregone injustice necessary to 
Her Omnipotence? 

So you cannot, I fear, save her good name except by 
assuming one of two tilings : that she is blind, and not a 
judge of her actions, or that she is an automaton, and 
unable to control them; in either of which assumptions, 
though you have the chivalrous satisfaction of screening 
one of her sex, you only throw responsibility a stage 
further back. 

But the story is not new. It is true, nevertheless, that, 
as M. Maeterlinck contends, to dwell too long amid such 
reflections does no good, and that to model our conduct on 
Nature’s apparent conduct, as Nietzsche would have 
taught, can only bring disaster to humanity.—Yours truly, 

Thomas Hardy. 

Max Gate, Dorchester. 


The Raven and ils Shadow. 

Sir, —When Poe tells us in The Philosophy of Composition 
that “ The Raven ” was not written in a fine frenzy, but 
built up with the “ precision and rigid consequence of a 
mathematical problem,” he writes that minute criticism of 
which he was so fond himself. 

A parrot as a vox damans, he says, at once suggested 
itself, but was rejected for a raven, which would be more 
in consonance with the sombreness of the scene. 

But how about the locus of the lamp? No room, then, 
would or could be illuminated by an over-door light, 
which he implies threw the raven’s shadow on the floor. 

Supposing a fanlight, i.e., a glazed window over the 
chamber door, which was obviously not an exterior one, 
a light in the corridor might throw the shadow, but 
there was “ darkness.” 

An explanation is suggested by the fashion in Dublin 
houses of placing statuettes, mostly classical, inside the 
glazed over-door of the principal entrance—a practice it 
would appear derived from the visit of the Florentine 
carvers and modellers who came over and so beautifully 
decorated the Dublin interiors in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

As there are doubtless many variants of “The Parrot,” 
the location of the light would exercise the ingenuity of 
a writer, especially if he wished to hide his indebtedness. 
Why not suppose a translucent tympanum admitting the 
rays of a westering sun, or, more likely, a strong Italian 
moon, thus lighting up the usual bust over the door of the 
hall, which, we know, in past times was used for all sorts 
of purposes, receptions, dining, waiting, &c.—Yours, Ac. 

P. M. 


“ Hallo, My Fancy.” 

Sir, — I am trying to find out who wrote the highly 
imaginative lines quoted in Gilfillau’s Less Known Poets , 
p. 327, under the title “Hallo, My Fancy.” Can any 
reader of the Acadkmy help and satisfy my quest ?— 
Yours, Ac., 

58, Richmond Road, Cardiff, W. E. Winks. 

7 May, 1902. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 138 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the beet description 
of “ My Favourite Picture,” the description not to exceed 150 words. 

The prize has been awarded to Miss Evelyn Underhill, 3, Campden 
Hill Place, London, for the following: — 

The “Santa Chiara" op Simone Martini. 

She has stood for near six centuries a few paces from the tomb 
wheie her master S. Francis lies- -not the S. Chiara of history, that 
stately intelligent Assisan who faced the Saracen invaders and left 
her impress on the world—but the informing soul of her order, the 
sweet spirit of Contemplative Poverty. Simone has seen her in a 
mystic's vision, very pale against her dim aureole of gold, the long 
dro >p of her eyelids beneath her white veil letting the soul peep 
through. Her lips wear the patient curve that they learnt in the 
slow lonely years after Francis died. She is very silent. At 
twilight, wheu a coloured darkness wraps the other saints, she 
wakes, her whiteness made shini g by the last ray of western light. 
At such moments she is no longer earthly ; and it is pleasant to 
think tbit whilst her companion saints may slumber, she comes back 
to watch by Francis’ grave. 

We print a few others: — 

“ Dante’s Dream,” by D. G. Bossetti. 

This picture describes the dream of Dante, which came to him on 
the day when Beatrice died. Brought by the radiant and beautiful 
figure of Love, he finds himself at the bedside of his dead lady. 
Bossetti shows us Beatrice as an exquisite figure in white draperies, 
her beautiful hair flowing around her face, an 1 her hands crossed on 
her breast with 

“ Such very humbleness 
That she appears to say ‘ I am at peace.' ” 

Love bends over her and kisses her, Dante watching him with 
sorrowful eyes. The figures at either end hold up the pall laden with 
May flowers, before it covers Beatrice for ever. 

It is a chamber of dreams which we see. The floor is thickly 
scattered with poppies, and birds the symbols of Love’s presence 
hover near. In the distance we get a glimpse of the city of Florence. 

[K. W., Bristol.] 

“ Le Lac,” by Corot. 

I saw it at the Glasgow Exhibition. At first glance it struck one 
like a blow in the face, so much more vital was it than all the other 
pictures, and then the noisy gallery faded away, and I stood on the 
edge of the little lake that reflected the light, with the dark 
and silent woods ail round. On the left a fisherman sat stilly in his 
straight flat boat. Over everything was an immense peace. One's 
soul trembled looking at it. 

“ Earth’s crammed with heaven. 

And every common bush afire with God: 

But only he who sees, takes off his shoes.” 

The artist had seen,—had reached beyond the barrier of the super¬ 
ficial with a deeper vision—had felt intensely, and with a little grey 
paint communicates his feeling. It is by Corot, called—I think— 
“ Le Lac,” and is the most beautiful picture I have ever seen. 

[El B„ Bushy.] 


“Autumn Leaves," by Millais. 

I am never mo veil to deeper feeling than when I look on Sir John 
Millais's “ Autumn Leaves.” 

It is the deep twilight of an autumn eve. Around a field of bright 
richly coloured leaves, which have t een swept in a heap, four sad¬ 
faced girls are gathered ; one holds a basket with lingering reluctance, 
as another slowly draws from it handfuls of leaves to throw on the 
sad pile. One edge has been ignited, and the smoke is beginning to 
arise am) drift ominously ; one little maid has ceased her sweeping, 
and has drawn near, broom in hand, to gaze askance and ruefully as 
t lough at one dead. A deep sense of the inevitableness of the 
tragedy is wiitten on every childish face. Beyond them on the 
horizon, is the deep purple of the coming night, with the lingering 
tints of a Vermillion sunset. One or two poplars stand silhouetted 
against the sky, black and naked. [L. F., Manchester.] 


“The Blind Girl,” by Millais. 

Here is a country scene bathed in blazing sunlight, a striking con¬ 
trast to the smoke and gloom of the manufacturing city which owns 
it. The sky is still dark with rain-clouds ; but a rainbow and its 
reflection stand out from them in splendid relief. But the sun has 
come out and Hoods a glorious landscape. The field, (lie trees, 
and grassy slope beyond are a brilliant green after the summer 
shower. The key-note of the picture is struck by the figure of the 
“ Blind Girl” sitting in the foreground, unable to gaze on the beauti¬ 
ful scene, although she drinks into her lungs the sweet fresh air. 
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Her small sister tightly clasps l er hand, wondeiing at the Glory of 
God’s world. The birds fly and play around ; a butterfly settles on 
ber cloak, and wild flowers of all kinds are smiling in the sunshine. 

[G. B. C., Oxford.] 

The •• Magnificat Madonna,” by Botticelli. 

To my mind there is no picture in the world to equal this wonder¬ 
ful Madonna and Child, which hangs in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence. 

Here is beauty, here is truth, here is peace, all perfect, each one 
fulfilling the ideal of the scholar severally anti diversely, according 
to his peculiar adjustment of soul and intellect, but pleasing always, 
elevating always. 

It is a thing to tremble at, this power which the old master 
possessed, to bring Beauty bound and chained within the nairotv 
limits of a circular golden frame. 

But being a man he kntw only human mediums of expressions, 
and therefore Lis angels have soils of wonderful women shining 
through the eyes of beautiful children. 

The face of the Madonna, encircled by the marvellous winding 
curves and mazes of heavy hair and veil and folded scarf, is the face 
of utter peace in the knowledge of the utmost grandeur of 
motherhood. 

[0. M. C., London.] 

“ Flat ford Mill,” by Constable. 

As,a boy Constable's “Flatford Mill "hid a curious charm for me. 
With the mill itself 1 was never much engrossed, and have, indeed, 
not seluom wished it away. For then we should have had an 
unbroken view of that sunlit meadow that is so alluring in the back¬ 
ground. There was my ideal country, and thither, into that delicate 
distance, 1 would escape each Digit, diawing with me—a beautiful 
company— the ideal people of my dreams. They must have known 
it well, but their breeding was of the most perfeit, and they were 
always stirred afresh with the most satislactory surpiise, and as, in 
radiant file, they emerged from the bordering thicket, they would 
break into little silver cries of delight. 

And now, though emptied of these or their kind, the charm of that 
little sunlit field still remains. It is like an epitome of summer. 

[JE. K. L.. Colwvn Bay.] 


We give a list of the pictures chosen :— 

“SantaCliiara" - - 

“ Dante’a Dream ” (2) ... 

“ Le Lac 

“ Autumn Leaves" - - - - 

The Blind Girl” .... 

“ Madonna e Bambino del Mugnideato " 
“Sistino Madonna” (2) 

“ Flatford Mill" 

“An Archer’’ - 

“ Paysage ” ..... 

“ L’Augelus” (2) .... 

“ Work ". 

“ Love and Life” (2) * 

*• Conoert ”. 

“ Beata Beatrix ’’ .... 

“ The Doctor” (2) .... 

“Hope”. 

“ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid ” 

44 The Annunciation ” ... 

“ The Doge Lovedano ”... 

“ Love and Death ” (2) 

44 La Fi nmie a l’Eventail ” - 
44 The Water Baby ” - 
44 Light of the World " (3) - 
“ Ruth and Naomi ” - 
44 1 wonder who lived there V" • 

‘•St. John and Saints ” 

4 ‘ Harmony ”. 

44 Naiioleon in Hell ” - 
44 Birth of Nature ” 

4 ‘ Dignity and Impudence " 

44 The Ci uciflxion '* .... 

44 The Bleased Damozel ” - 
44 The Soul’s Awakening ” - 


By Simone Martini. 

„ D. G. Rossetti. 

„ Corot. 

„ Millaia, 

Millais. 

„ Botticelli. 

„ Raphael. 

„ Constable. 

„ Giorgione. 

„ Corot. 

„ Millet. 

„ Ford Madox Brown. 

G. F. Watts. 

„ Giorgione. 

„ D. G. Hossetti. 

„ Luke Fildes. 

„ G. F. Watts. 

M Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

„ D. G. Rossetti. 

„ Bellini. 

„ G. F. Watts. 

„ Velasquez. 

„ Draper. 

„ Holman Hunt. 

„ Calderon. 

„ Sir Noel Patou. 

„ Fra Filippo Lippi. 

., Frank Dicksee. 

„ Wiertz. 

A»ti»t unknown. 

By Ij»nd«eer. 

„ Guido Reni. 

„ D. G. Rcssetti. 

„ Sant. 


Competition No. 139 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best paper, not 
exceeding 300 words, on “ My First Effort in Literature.” 

Roles. 

Answers, addressed, Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 21 May, 1002. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Chase (Frederic Henry), The Credibility of the Book of The Acts °f the Apoatlee 

Jowett(J. H.), Brooks by the Traveller’s Way. .,. .(Allenson) 

Saunders (Thomas Bailey), Professor Harnack and ids Oxford Cntics 

(Williams and Norgate) net 

Bacon (Benjamin W.) t The Sermon on the Mount.(Macmillan) net 

Aitken (W. Hay, M A.) f The Divine Ordinance of Prayer-(Wells Gardner) 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Cow (William), Drift of ..(Stock) 

Adams (W. A.), Hor® Fugaces : Poems.• • •• .-••••( •• ) 

Bourdillon (Francis William), Through the Gateway.(Humphreys) net 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Fraser (John Foster), The Real Siberia .•• 

How (F. D.), A Hero of Donegal: Dr. William Smyth .vi Is 5 lfcter ! 5 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), Life of Napoleon...(Tre^erne) net 

Carmichael (Montgomery), edited by, The Life of John William net 

Author of ** Collections and Recollections,” An Onlooker's Note-Book 

(Smith, Elder) net 

Emerson, junr. (Edwin), A History of the Nineteenth Oentury^Year by^Year. 

Sharpe (Reginald), edited by, Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London : 

Letter Book D.(The Con>oration of the City of London) 

Oollins (William Edward), edited by. Typical Engli>di Churchman, from 

PsrkBf to Maurice ...... V®** L.it.) •/* 

Dutt (Romesh), The Economic History of British India.(Kegan Paul) 7/6 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), Medieval Towns : Cairo .^ 

Dillon (K. J.), Maxim Gorky.y • • «S2 

Thorpe (T. E.), Essays in Historical Chemistry.(Mnomillan) net 

Seton-Karr (Henry), The Call to Arms, 1900-1901 ..(Longmans) net 

Oman (Charles), A History of the Peninsular War. ™- I. 


6/0 

3/6 

1 / 0 . 

4/6 

3/6 


2/G 

3/6 

2/6 


fl /0 

2/6 

3,0 
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(Clarendon Press) net 

Pattillo (T. R.), Moose-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing, «ko. 

Theal (George McCall), Nineteenth Century Series : Progress of South Africa 

in the Century ..'.(Chambers) net 

The Annual Register lor the Year 1901. New Series.. ( Longmans) net 

Walsh (Walter), The Religious Life and Influence of Queen Vi °^* engchpin) 

Headlam (Cecil), Mediaeval Towns : The Story of Chartres ...... .(Dent) net 

The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. VIL.(Macmillan) net 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Sidgwick (The late Henry), Philosoihy, Its Scope and Relations 

< Macmillan) net 

Campbell (Douglas Houghton), A University Test-Book of Bl ’ ( ““* milllul) net 

Fairbaira (A. M.), The Philosophy of the Christian Religion 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 

Thompson (Sir Henry), The Unknown God : Ah Essay.(Warm!) net 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Waters (William E.l, Fetronius Oena Trimalchtonis .. .(Sanborn) 

Andrew (S. O.), Greek Prose Composition .(Macmillan; 

Bodkin (Rev. Richard C.), How to Reason .(Browne) net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cornish (E. J.), The Naturalist on the Thames..... 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1*02.. .(Chatto and W indue) 

Hall (Arthur Cleveland), Crime in its Bclation. “^“'J^UmVersity Pros. 

Boyal A cadi any Pictures, 1902. Part 2.(Cassell) net 

S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 


12/0 

6/0 

14/0 


5/0 

18/0 

7/6 

4/6 

10/6 


6/6 

17/0 

12/0 

1/6 


3/6 

1/6 


7/6 

3/0 

12/0 

1/0 


Ovenden (Rev. Charles T.), To Whom Shall We Go V. 

Reaney (Rev. G.S.), Occasional Papers... . 

Field (John Edward), Saint lhrin, The Apostle of essex . 

Francis (Mrs. O. D), Weekly Chuich Teaching for the Infants . 

Wordsworth (Right Rev. John), The “ Te Dvum ... 

Gaskin (Robert. Tait), Ccedmon, the First English Poet....... 

Fenwick (The late R.), Is Dashcombe Church Catholic or Protestant.' . 

Religious Education of our Childieu..... .. 

Bonner (Carey), compiled by. Coronation Hymns and lunes .... 

Bible Readings, 1902 : Asconsion-tide to 18th Sunday after Trinity. 

JUVENILE. 

Wain (Lewis) and Binghnm (Olifton), Ping Pong ..(Tuck) 

Cowham (Hilda) and Golswortliy (Arnold), Ping Pong People .( .. ) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Traill (H. D.) »nd Maun (J. S.), edited by. Social England. VoL ^ 

Bacon (Francis), Essays, Civil and Moral. ••• • •• • J 

Kunciman (James), Joints in OurSooial Armour.(Hodder* Stoaghiou) 

Marriott (William), Hints to Meteorological Observers....(Stanfoni, 

Carlyle (Thomas), The Temple Classics : 1 ast and Present ....... .(Dent) net 

8wilt (.1 onalhan), Contributions to “ The Tatler,’ - The Examiner. Ac., edited 

Shakespeara^'Viiliim),' The Edinburgh rolio : Twelfth Mglit..(Uicharda) net 

Morley (John), Tne Lite of Uicli.inl Colslsn ...... ......-- • ■ --(Unwin; 

Cross (J. W.), arranged and edited by, George EUot s L.fe^ net 

Monkshood (G. F.) and Gamble (George), Rudyard Kipling. 

Miuirtens (Maarten), The Greater Glory.V.Y V;'' ° , , 

The Century Bible : Epluniiins. Coiosshins. Philemon, and I Inlippums (Jack) 
Luckock (1L Mortimer l,The Beautiful Life of an Ideal Priest.... ..(Simpkin) 

Ainsworth (William Harrison), Guy lawkes. Vols.(Gibbin^Jnet 

Haggard (Major Arlhurl, Only a Drummer Boy.;—• ■ •-lDr^erne) 

Tolstoi (Leo), What is nel,gum.(tree Age Press) nrt 

t'h Lite.I » ^ 

„ What I hdievr.... n ' ■** 


2/6 
2/0 
3/6 
0/6 
0 6 
1/0 
0.2 
O/l 

0/2 
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14/0 
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PERIODICALS. 

U Graude Revue, Idler, Iml.t's Magazine, Review of Beviews, Playgoer, 


Critic. — - 

Royal, Anglo-American, Haruisworth s. 
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“Ebe ZEtmee” 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 

Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of “ The Times " 
containing them may be ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
“The Times" at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 

CONTENTS of No. 16. 

Published with “The Times” of May a. 

LITERATURE: 

Tim Encyclopedia Britaxnica. Tuk First of tub Kkw Volumes 
(rbvikwed at Professor Cask). 

AUT0M0ML18M. 

Poems of English Country Life. 

Three Cistercian Abbeys. 

Emii.isii book Collectors. 

a short History of the British is India -Bicuard Wagner. 

FICTION : 

Os tub Old Trail, 

In the Foo. 

Those delightful Americans, 
the Keys of tiie House. 

Sarita the Carlist. 

THE DRAMA: 

Theatrical Vogues. 

NOTES. 

LIST OP NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 17. 

Published with “The Times” of May 9. 

LITERATURE: 

Bret Hartk. 
sir William wniTK. 

Mr. Herbert spencer's New Volume. 

The alps in lien. 

Tiie Natal annual. 

Thoughts on Education—Pastor Agnorum-Edward P.antagenet 
—Savage Island. 

FICTION: 

The Handsome Quaker and other Stories. 

The One Before. 

Woodside Farm. 

The great -Push'' Experiment. 

Maze p pa. 

The Frown of Majesty. 

Tiie Lovers of Yvonne. 

Correspondence: 

The “quarterly Rev.kw" and Mr. Stephen Phillips's Critics 
(Mr. J. C.’iiurton Collins). 

Tns Whisili.no of Hawks. 

ART: 

TnR Rotal Academy (Second Notice). 

THB DRAMA : 

Theatrical Prices. 

HCSIO: 

HKnn Weinqaiitner. 
a Posthumous Work dy Brahms. 

NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

CONTENTS of No. 18. 

Published with “The Times” of May 16. 

LITERATURE: 

The Decline in French Influence. 

Bolisgbroke and his Times. 

Religio Lari. 

Some Recent Poetry. 

Birds and Man. 

More Tales of TnE Birds. 

the Epistles of Atkins-alaska—Terrors of the LiW. 

FICTION : 

The Kentons. 

The Searchers. 

Marion Manning. 

The Shadow of the Rope. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

Mr. churton Collins and the “Quarterly Review" (The Writer 
in the Quarterly Review" and mu. Andrew langi. 

SPECIAL ARTICLE: 

Oxford and the Rhodes Bequest. 

ART: 

The Royal Academy (Third Article). • 

THB DRAMA : 

The Public and the Onmcs. 

•MUSIC: 

The Joachim Quartet. 

Opera in Madrid. 

NOTES. 

LIsT OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

CHESS. 

To the Publisher, “ The Times,” Printing House Square. 

Herewith 3s. ikl. Please forward copies of “ The Times ” 
for Friday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 
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Dr. ARTHUR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo. price 21 *. j 

.With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Charts.' , 

CHINA IN CONVULSION. 

The Origin, the Outbreak, the Climax, the Aftermath, 
a Survey of the Cause and Events of the Recent 
Uprising, by ARTHUR H. SMITH, Author of 
“Chinese Characteristics,” &c. 

What the Travellers say 

“The fullest and fairest statement of the causes of the outbreak which has yet 
bsen made.” Mrs. BISHOP In the Daily Chronicle. 

“ The most valuable history I have ever yet seen of the most surprising 
revolution of our times.” JULIAS 1 Ralph in the Mail. - 

“ The best and most complete work on the subject.” 

Frk oerick Golem an in the Daily Set r*. 

-V ' * ' f 

What the Press says:— 

Times. —“ By far the most complete and competent work on the events of^ I960 
and 1901 in North China that has appeared in any language.” 

^spectator.—' “No book we have read deals in a more impartial spirit with the 
events and causes of the last outbreak.” 

Afhftuium .—' 14 Mr. Smith's work is profusely illustrated from photographs, and 
forms a most interesting compendium of the whole hlstoryof the lates$ rising of 
the East against the West.” 

Saturday Rerieic “ Being blest with a siving sense of humour, he has succeeded 
in producing an eminently readable narrative.” 

Contemporary “This illuminating book." 

Daily Sexes,—" A splendid work, by an eminent authority.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. N ew Edition, Revised, 

with additional Illustrations. Price 7*. 67. 

Quarterly Revu *r.—*' The most brilliant book ever written on that subject.** 

VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. With 31 Illustrations. 

New Edition. Price 7*. 6.7. 

.NlwcA.—“ This fascinating volume, enlivened throughout by many touches of 
humour and l.ugiiable anecdotes, presents undoubtedly tnc most intimate picture 
jot painted of tiie domestic life ol China." 

OLIPHANT, ANDER80N & PERRIER, 

London 1 31, Patornooter Square, B.O. j and Edinburgh. " 
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The Literary Week. 

More than was at first supposed inay be included in the 
new edition of Ruskin which Mr. George Allen has in 
preparation. In addition to many letters there are a 
number of diaries which have been carefully preserved at 
Coniston. “ So much is there in them,” said Mr. Allen 
to an interviewer—“not personal chronicle merely, but 
pages of set literature—that Prcetcrita may be said merely 
to indicate their rich contents.” The following is Mr. 
Allen’s account of his first meeting with Ruskin :— 

I met him first at the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, where he had a drawing-class. Rossetti 
also had a class there at the same time—the class studying 
colour painting. Ruskin made me his assistant, and I wfts 
doing engraving for him when he sent me the first part of 
“ Fors Clavigera,” and asked me to publish it from my 
cottage. I was then staying at Keston, in Kent, going 
later to Orpington, where so many of his writings were 
published. For the most part he left us to decide upon 
the form of his books, the type, paper and so on, but if he 
did not like anything—say, the print of a headline—we 
soon heard from him. John Ruskin, was a great man in 
all senses of the word—great-hearted as he was genius- 
gifted. He never had a mean thought, and never did a 
mean act. 

Mr. Allen has in view a cheap popular edition of Ruskin. 
This has long been needed, and we are glad to hear that 
it is likely to come at last. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s play, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
Will shortly be published in an acting edition by Mr. Grant 
Richards. There will be a number of illustrative portraits 
of the' player* who took pert in the Stage Society's recent 
production of the piece. 


A large and fully illustrated Life of Alexandra Dypias, 
whose centenary will be celebrated in July, has for some 
time been in preparation by Messrs. Dent, and will be 

E ublished in this country and America. The author, 
[r. Harry A. Spurr, has had the advantage of assistance 
from the Dumas family and of much critical advice. 


The July number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
will contain a brief authorised statement of the remarkable 
conclusions arrived at by Prof. Paul Vignon, whose book, 
The Holy Shroud of Turin, is published this week. The 
article will be entitled, “ Have we a Photographic Portrait 
of Christ?” 

On Tuesday evening next, the 27th inst., Miss May 
Morris will read a paper on “ Pageantry and the Masque ” 
before the Applied Art section of the Society of Arts, 
illustrating her remarks with a series of lantern pictures. 
The chair will be taken at 8 o’clock by Sir George 
Birdwood. 


Messrs. Newnes are about to extend the boundaries of 
‘their. “ Country House Library ” by the inclusion in it of 
certain original volumes of fiction. The first is to be by 
M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell) and is entitled North, South, 
and over the Sea. The volume will have illustrations by 
Mr. H. M. Brock. 

This week Mr. Richard Le Galhenne lands at Liverpool 
from New York, where for the past year and a half he naB 
linked with his criticism English thought and American 
life. His criticisms have run over the gamut of life, from 
police-court cases to the latest hook, and America has been 
delighted with the fizz which Mr. Le Gallienne creates 
whenever he pokes his pen into a matter. His present 
plan is a six months’ stay in England to be followed by a 
return to America for an equal period. And we may 
assume that his purpose is to swing lightly from branch 
to branch of the'Anglo-Saxon race, casting his comments 
impartially. No doubt Mr. Le Gallienne’s hand will shortly 
be seen in the London papers dealing with America. It 
will be interesting to note the effect on his outlook of this 
bath of American journalism. 


It is announced that Mr. Eden Phillpotts will be repre¬ 
sented this year by a novel entitled The River. One 
chronicler adds that those who have read parts of the 
MS. describe it as by far the best thing that Mr. Phill¬ 
potts has written. It strikes us that this kind of puff 
preliminary is being overdone; indeed, in no circumstances 
can we consider it quite justifiable. We recall the healthy 
rage of Byron when he learnt that Murray had shown tb*e 
MS. of Childe Harold to Gifford of the Quarterly. He 
characterised what he considered a breach of confidence as 
a “back-shop Paternoster Row proceeding.” This point 
of view, over-emphasised as it perhaps is here, makes 
for fairness. We are convinced that the public lias no 
taste for this kind of “ agent in advance ” appreciation. 


Messrs. Etke & Spothswoode are issuing beautifully 
printed copies of the Form and Order of the Coronation 
Service in Westminster Abbey, ed by LrOO^ lC 
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Is the “series” ,or “library” form of publication 
played out ? The Publisher's Circular discusses the 
question with particular regard to novels, and conies'‘to 
the conclusion that, with a few exceptions, the series of 
copyright books in uniform bindings is doing badly. There 
was a time when things were far otherwise, and a good 
addition to a good series, or even an indifferent addition, 
could command a definite advance subscription. But now 
a novel published on its own account appears, on the 
wholg, to stand a better chance. The fact is, we imagine, 
that the “series” was somewhat in the nature of a bait 
to the public, and when the baits became too plentiful 
the public declined to be caught. 

The old-established weekly journal, The Christian Leader, 
has just been purchased by the proprietor of The Christian 
Weekly , a paper which, although still very young, has 
attained considerable success both in England and Scotland. 
It is the intention of the proprietor to.amalgamate both 
journals under the combined title of The Weekly Leader. 
The principal features of both publications will be retained 
in the new journal. 

A, rather warm discussion has arisen at the University 
of Chicago from the statement made by M. Hughes le 
Roux, the French journalist, to an audience of students, 
that he was the author of La Belle Niverrmise, one of the 
best known of the. shorter stories signed by AlphQnse 
Daudet. M.'Le Roux relates that when he was M. Daudet’s 
secretary he studied his style, as did also many of his 
•other young pupils. He referred to the fact that in the 
•Louvre - ate many paintings by ltubens. These all bear 
the name of. the master, and yet it is a well-known fact 
that many of them are the work of his pupils, who closely 
imitated him, offering their results to him from time 
to time for correction and advice and final revision, 
but doing practically all the labour themselves. One 
day Daudet came to him and said: “ Le Roux, an 
American magazine for young people wishes me to produce 
for them a very moral story, which shall have for its 
central figures such and such young persons of estimable 
character. Have you in stock such personages, and can 
you produce such a story?” He told his master that he 
would tty, and the result was La Belle Nircrnaise. Such 
is M. Le Roux’s story, and opinions in America are 
divided on the question of literary ethics involved. It is 
a knotty question, and the efforts of the Denver Repuhlicaii 
and New York Evening Times to solve it are not very 
helpful. This delegation of work has always been par¬ 
doned in great masters. Dumas practised it on a large 
scale. But it is certain that this is a kind of revelation 
to which people do not take very kindly. 

The Atlantic Union, whose annual report for 1901 has just 
reached us, is apparently so called because its object is to 
abolish the Atlantic—in other and more official words, “ to 
draw together the various English-speaking peoples, to 
strengthen the bond of union by the formation of the ties of 
’personal friendship among individual members.” Since the 
office of president is wisely kept empty, and since the Council 
includes the Poet Laureate, the Editor of the Fortnightly, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes, the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, and a Bishop or so, this object seems 
in a fair way to be accomplished. The report complains of 
“a certain shyness ” on the part of American and Colonial 
visitors in the early part of 1901, but the shyness wore 
off, and the rumour of Tea on the Terrace now brings 
forty applicants for one invitation. Home members, 
however, still persist in being shv. The good work is 
accomplished thus: “ The Hon., Secretary conducted a 
party of fifteen, consisting of live Australians, three 
Canadians, and seven Americans, over tire Temple, arid 
entertained them at tea in his chambers.” Or thus: 
“ Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny gave a delightful 
picnic ’in the woods of , Champion * (Lodge,' aftyrwqrcfs 
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driving the party to some local sports, and to see the lions 
of Maldon.” In all 405 American and Colonial guests were 
diverted in 1901, arid the’ members’ list was increased 
during the year by sixty-nine names. In the current 
season we apprehend the list will flourish exceedingly, for 
the specified attractions are irresistible. We can mention 
only a few : On the 27tli inst., Prof. Oscar Browning will 
show a party over Cambridge ; in June there is a visit to 
the Royal Normal College lor the Blind; and in July, a 
garden party at the residence of the author of Three: Men 
in a Boat to say nothing of the Dog, followed, later, by an 
excursion to the Zoo. 


In the June Pall Mall Magazine— it is the Coronation 
number, and gorgeously royal—Mr. Archer records a “ real 
conversation ” with Mr. George Alexander, in which the 
actor manager of the St. James’s Theatre says a number of 
things interesting in their way to students of the drama'. 
Mr. Alexander denies that theatrical management is the 
“ gamble ” which it is thought to be by many. He main¬ 
tains that it is a game of skill, and he asks : “ Who is the 
luckiest manager in London at present?” Mr. Archer 
suggests Mr. George Edwardes. 

Mr. Alexander : Just so. But George Edwardes's 
luck is nothing but genius. He is a superb organiser and 
stage - manager. The class of work be does may not 
greatly interest you and me : but, such as it is, he does it 
to perfection. Actors who have worked under him have 
told me again and again of his unerring instinct as a stage- 
manager ; and you know how admirably, after its kind, he 
puts on the stage everything he undertakes. I assure you 
that management to George Edwardes is like croquet to the 
champion player I was telling you about—it is not merely 
a game of skill, but a science. 

Mr. Alexander also explodes the idea, very generally held, 
that unless a play runs for a hundred nights it is a 
financial failure. With good management it may prove 
a success on a much shorter run. The question of 
theatrical endowment is also discussed, but not with any 
very clear issue. If Mr. Alexander explains Mr. George 
Edwardes’ success as genius he explains his own as the 
faculty of taking infinite pains: “I have succeeded 
partly, as I "said ’before," because H ‘ have been my own 
master, but mainly because I have loved my art (not 
acting only, but management), and have worked at it 
conscientiously, untiringly. So much I may say for 
myself.” 


In our review of Mr. Newman Howard’s “ Kiartan the 
Icelander ” we quoted—with justifiable praise—the lament 
of the Skald over Kiartan’s body. Our reviewer par¬ 
ticularly noted “ the fine image with which they open'— 
namely :— 

Stars flocking in the sky by some Great Hand 
Shepherded to their wattles in the west. / 

A fine image it is undoubtedly ; but a correspondent thinks 
that Mr. Howard can hardly be acquitted of taking it 
(unconsciously he suggests) from Shelley. In the opening 
chorus of the lyrically magnificent Fourth Act of “Prome¬ 
theus Unbound,” we have :— 

The pale stars are gone 1 ; 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To the folds them compelling 
In the depths of the dawn, &c. 

Our correspondent adds : “ Whether Shelley has not used 
the image more than once, of the sun as the shepherd of 
the stars, I should not like to say : but here is at least one 
instance on which my hand falls. The parallel image of 
the sun as shepherd of the clouds dates back to Greek 
■times, with which Shelley was familiar. Whether this 
image have an exemplar in Greek poetry or mythology, I 
cannot pronounce; but at any rate Shelley Ibas patent 
rights over it in English poetry.” Another image, 

Not till the stars are Motet out in the night, 
Digitized by VjOOv IL 
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has been anticipated, our correspondent thinks, by Mr. 
Francis Thompson in, 

Till doom puffed out the stars. 

But this may be a coincidence. It is not necessary to 
assume that Mr. Howard 1ms read a port of to-day, as we 
may fairly assume that lie has read a poet poetically 
canonised like Shelley. 

The inquiry raised some weeks ago by our ingenuous 
correspondent, "Jackdaw,” as to the amount of credence 
which may be placed in an Italian origin of Poe’s “ Raven ” 
continues to bring •answers. Mr. Janies Butterfield sends 
us these interesting and moderate remarks : — 

“ The late Buchanan Reade told Robert Browning that 
Poe, in conversation with him (Reade), had declared tho 
whole poem to have been built up round one line from 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’ 

‘ When a murmurous stir uncertain—in tho air the purple 
curtain,’ etc. ; 

but although there is a line of the 1 Raven ’ which 
presents a striking parallel:— 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain, 

still it is not here that we must look for the inspiration of 
the poem. There is only one theory which has the ring 
of probability in it. In 1S1J Poe was writing for the 
-V etc Mirror; the number for October 11 in that year con¬ 
tains a set of verses by A. Pike, entitled 1 Isidore,’ and 
X. P. Willis, the editor, in introducing the poem, remarks 
that the verses were written ‘ at midnight, when the 
thought of losing her who slept so near him at his toil- 
suddenly crossed his mind in the stillness.’ 

"I quote one stanza characteristic of the poem : — 

My footsteps through the rooms resound all sadly and 
forlorn ; 

The garish sun shines flauntin^ly upon the unswept 
floor, 

The mocking-bird still sits and sings his melancholy 
strain, 

For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows with 
rain. 

Thou art lost to me for ever, Isidore ! 
Now Poe tells us in his Philosophy of Composition that the 
theme of ‘ The Raven ’ was ‘ a lover lamenting his deceased 
mistress ’; also he says that of far more importance than 
the theme was the elfect to he obtained from the refrain. 
Poe wished to mystify his readers with the belief that he 
was impelled to use the refrain ‘Nevermore,’ whereas 
there are many eligible words in the language embodying 
the o sound with the r as the most producible consonant, 
but a perusal of Mr. Pike’s poem rendered research 
unnecessary, for, by using the antithetic expression to 
Pike’s ‘ Forever,’ the thing was done. In Mr. Pike’s 
poem no raven or parrot is mentioned, but in the stanza I 
nave quoted is a reference to the mocking-bird as an 
ominous kind of thing ; a pretext of this sort was necessary 
to Poe for the repetition of his refrain and keynote 
‘ Nevermore,’and he says, in his Philosophy of Composition, 

‘ Naturally a parrot in the first instance suggested itself ’ 
—and had doubtless a reminiscence of ‘ Vert-Vert ’ in 
Gresset’s chef d'icuvre —his favourite author ; but it was 
in Bnmahy Rudye that he finally found the necessary fowl, 
and as Sophocles has immortalized a chorus of turkeys, so 
Poe has eternalized a solitary raven.” 

Several correspondents have pointed out that the story 
of the little girl who commiserated the Coliseum lion which 
had got no Christian to eat is of somewhat ancient lineage. 
The joke appeared in Punch of April •’!, 1875, in the 
following form : - - 

Maud (with much sympathy in her voice) : Only fancy, 

Mamma. Uncle Jack took us to a picture gallery in Bond 


Street,‘and there we saw a picture of a lot <?f early Chris¬ 
tians, poor dears, who’d been thrown to a lot of lions and 
tigers, who were devouring them 1 
Ethel (with still more sympathy) : Yes, and Mamma 
dear, there was uue. poor tiger chat hnlit'l got a Christian ! 

Our correspondent of last week described the incident as 
an actual and recent occurrence. One of his present 
commentators philosophises oil tho story thus : “ Children, 
while they are used to look on the people they see as good 
or bad, nice or nasty, usually class almost all dogs and 
cats as friends, though little boys usually prefer dogs and 
little girls cats. Lions and tigers are to them but very 
large pussy eats with whom of all animals they would like 
to be on friendly terms, if it were possible. Then, they 
are familiar with stories such as that of Elisha and the 
bears which devoured the mocking children, and of others 
in which bad or unfortunate adults have been killed by 
wild beasts. But the wild beasts are never blamed as 
homicidal robbSrs are. Thus, a little girl, on seeing a 
picture of Christian martyrs in the arena, may feel that 
while the lions and tigers are the beautiful great pussies 
she has seen at the ‘ Zoo,’ the martyrs, if not bad men, 
are anyhow, from their dress and surroundings, people 
about whom she knows nothing, and in whom she feels no 
personal interest. And her indifference resembles that of 
the purchaser of a London evening paper, when he finds 
that the ‘Frightful Accident ’ he wished to read about 
occurred in South America or India, and not in England.” 

Mr. Brim ley Johnson' is publishing a volume of English 
and Californian poetry by a writer who chooses to be 
known as Richard Askham. The title is to be Moods and 
Outdoor Verses. 

There have already been some forty-eight editions ofo 
Blackmore’s celebrated novel, Lorna Doone. The publishers, ' 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., have now a second 
sixpenny edition in hand ; some five years ago it was' 
issued at sixpence, but the edition was exhausted in the 
course of two or three weeks. 


The same firm are issuing also Lord Roberts’ Rise of 
Wellington as a sixpenny, specially dedicated to the 
British Army, this book having had a large circulation 
in the more elaborate form. 

Which are the best fifty American poems ? That is the 
question which is at present agitating literary America. 
It began with a list compiled by Mr. F. L. Knowles, and 
published in the Boston Transcript. Mr. Knowles’s aim 
was to produce an anthology “ which should contain not 
more than fifty or one hundred short poems, but all of 
these untinctured by the least suspicion of mediocrity.” 
Here is the list:— 

1. Thanatopsis 

2. To a Waterfowl 

;i. Israfel 

4. To HeleD 

5. The City in the Sea 

6. The Haunted Palace 

7. To One in Paradise 

8. The Sleeper 

!). Annabel Lee 

10. The Raven 

11. Divina Commedia 

12. Nature 

10. The Skeleton in Armour 

14. The Discoverer of the North 


15 . 

Cape 

The Problem 

- R. W. Emerson. 

10. 

Days 

n 

17 . 

The Rhodora 

” 

18 . 

Concord Hymn 


lit. 

Tho Humble-Bee 


20. 

Each and All 


21. 

Skipper Ireson’s Ride 

- J. G. Whittier. 

1 rvrvrr 1 
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22. Telling the Bees 

23. In School Days - ,, 

24. Ichabod - - - - „ 

25. The Eternal Goodness - - 

26. My Playmate ... „ 

27. Hebe - - - - J. It. Lowell. 

. 28. She Came and Went - - „ 

29. To the Dandelion - - ,, 

30. Auspex ... - „ 

31. The Courtin’ ... „ 

32. Peace. (Selection from Biglow 

Papers, second series, X. ; 
from “ Under the yaller pines 
I house” to “ A nation saved, 
a race delivered ”) . - - „ 

33. The Chambered Nautilus - 0. W. Holmes. 

34. The Last Leaf ... „ 

35. The Living Temple ... „ 

36. Old Ironsides ... „ 

37. When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 

Bloom’d - * - W. Whitman. 

3*. Opt of the Cradle Endlessly, 

Rocking - - „ 

39. The Marshes of Glynn - - S. Lanier. 

40. Bedouin Song - - - B. Taylor. 

41. Abraham Lincoln : An Ode - R. H. Stoddard. 

42. Battle Hymn of the Republic - Mrs. Howe. 

43. On a Bust of Dante - - T. W. Parsons. 

44. The Venus of Milo - - E. R. Sill. 

45. Columbus ... J. Miller (C. H. Miller). 

46. Echo Song * - - T. B. Aldrich. 

47. Sleep (sonnet) - - * „ 

48. Unguarded Gates - - ., 

49. Sesostris - - - - L. Mifflin. 

50. An Ode in Time of Hesitation - W. V. Moody. 

Commenting on this list, the New York Sun remarks: 
“ AH that we need say alxrut his Fifty is that lie has made 
a new England choice, altho’ with much liberality to Poe. 
The Whitmanians will bellow at the little space given to 
the god of their idolatry. The Lanierites, a growing sect, 
will also complain. Mr. Stedman is left in the cold, 
perhaps as a punishment for maintaining too large a 
storehouse of American verses. Probably such frivolous 
works as Mr. Harte’s ‘ Plain Language from Truthful 
James ’ and Mr. Leland’s ‘ Hans Brietmann’s Party ’ are 
ashamed to show themselves in Boston.” Another critic 
remarks of Mr. Knowles that “ in doing this lie has done 
not only an idle and fatuous thing in a world already 
over-full of folly, but has flown in the face of judgment, 
and has darkened counsel in an insufferable fashion.” 


Bibliographical. 

We are to have, it seems, a new edition of the transla¬ 
tion of Montaigne’s Essays, which was published here in 
1877. This was simply a reprint of Cotton’s version, 
which dates back as far as 1085. A reproduction of this 
came out so recently as 1892. Cotton’s version of the 
Essays has not, however, been the most popular, that 
position having been held all along by the version by Florio. 
Of the last-named we had about six years ago a reprint in 
the “Temple Classics,” which had been preceded by two 
reproductions, in 1892—one among the “ Tudor Transla¬ 
tions ” and the other in the “ Scott Library.” Florio’s text 
was edited by Henry Morley in 1885, by J. H. McCarthy 
in 1889, and as part of the Lubbock “Hundred Books” 
in 1891. J. Hain Friswell edited a translation of the 
Essays in 1866. 

I have had occasion lately to notice several instances in 
which the public interest in bibliography has been 
manifested, Another has just occurred in the case of a 
book on Maxim Gorky published by Messrs. Isbister. 
Therein a feature is made of a list not only of the works 
of Gorky, as published in Russia and in England, but of 
the magazine articles concerning him which have appeared 


in those countries. The utility of such lists is obvious. 
I notice that in the new edition of Mr. Monkshood s 
Rudyard Kipling the list of magazine and newspaper 
articles on that writer is still without dates ; and without 
dates, of course, it is practically useless. It would be well 
if Mr. Monkshood would supply this deficiency. 

Another volume (issued this week) in which the utility 
and value of bibliography are recognised is Mr. Jonathan 
Field’s Guide to the Best Historical Novels and. rales, 
which has, by way of supplement, a list of books, articles, 
lectures, and so forth, from 1827 to 1902, which d«u 
directly with the subject of historical romance. Mr. N leld 
acknowledges that he had, twenty years ago, a predecessor 
in the person of Mr. Courthope Bowen, who then published 
a Descriptive Catalogue of Novels and Tales. Mr. Field 
is also to have a successor in the Mr. E. A. Baker who 
announces the imminent appearance of his Guide to 
Fiction. 

Talking of Mr. Monkshood, I see he proposes to give us 
a new translation of the Saplio of Alphonse Daudet. 
There is, no doubt, room for it. The latest versions with 
which I am acquainted came out in 1886—one fi;om the 
presses of Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell, and the other from 
those of Messrs. Vizetelly. The story appeared originally 
in 1884, and a play based upon it by Daudet and Adolphe 
Belot was printed in 1885 and again in 1893. The^ novel 
seems to have been the foundation also of a piece 
lyrique,” by MM. Cain and Bernede, printed in 1897. 
Altogether, I should say that M. Daudet's Sapho has had 
rather more attention paid to it than it deserves. 

The announcement that Miss Clementina Black has 
written a monograph on Frederick Walker for Messrs. 
Duckworth’s Art Series reminds one that the admirable 
artist has not been lacking in public appreciators. One 
of the earliest of these was Tom Taylor, who wrote a 
preface for a description of the Walker Exhibition of 1876. 
Then there came, in 1885, a discourse on very similar 
lines from the pen of Mr. Comyns Carr, who at that time 
was more closely associated with pictorial than with 
theatrical art. In 1894 we had a monograph on Frederick 
Walker and his Works, written by Mr. Claude Phillips. 
Two years later came Walker’s Life and Tetters, which 
we owe to Mr. J. G. Marks. 

Among the novels of the immediate future is one to be 
entitled The Pilgrims of Love —'an excellent title, and none 
the less so because it calls up all sorts of associations, 
musical, dramatic, and poetic. One thinks at once of the 
“ Pilgrim of Love” songs in Henry Siddons’s “ Lionel and 
Clarissa ” (1807) and Sir Henry Bishop’s “ Noble Outlaw ” 
(1815). One thinks, also, of the “Pilgrim of Love ” of 
H. J. Byron, brought out at the Strand Theatre some 
forty years ago. Likewise, one thinks of one of the most 
popular of modern songs, “ Love the Pilgrim,” for which 
Mr. Hamilton Aide wrote the words. The pilgrims of love 
are familiar, at any rate, as a phrase. 

Mention is made of a forthcoming edition of the poems 
of Bayard Taylor. The announcement will, however, 
scarcely agitate the mind of • even the most enthusiastic 
devotee of verse. Bayard Taylor will be remembered, if 
remembered at all, by his verse-translation of Goethe’s 
Faust (one is obliged to say “ Goethe’s Faust,” because, 
alas! there is one by W. G. Wills). This must be fairly 
familiar to the English reader, for it figured in the 
“ Chandos Classics ” in 1886 and in the “ Minerva Library ’’ 
in 1890. American editions of Taylor’s “ poetical works” 
were circulated in this country in 1856 and 1880. 

The late Mr. E. L. Godkin is best known as a journalist. 
He was, however, something of an author, as was made 
evident by his Reflections and Comments (1895), his 
Problems of Modern Democracy (1896), and his Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy (1898). 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Sunset of Bolingbroke. 

Bdingbrolte and his Times, Vol. II. By Walter Sicliel. 

(Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net.) 

We reviewed the first volume of Mr. Sichel’s life of 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, with warm though not 
unqualified praise. The second —and final—volume is 
better than the first. With less brilliant material, it is not 
less than brilliant. The main faults of the first he has 
mostly shunned or modified ; the mechanics of his style are 
more recessed from the eye, the cheaper see-saw of anti¬ 
thesis no longer annoys by its patency, nor are we chafed 
by gusts of “rock-a-bve baby” balance; matter more 
intricate is yet repressed within a more proportioned 
symmetry. He has profited by the experience of compo¬ 
sition, and the result, as we repeat, can only be called a 
brilliant book. In a day when biography, when it remains 
history, has parted company with literature, veering between 
a slovenly bead-chain of letters and plodding accuracy, it 
is good to hail a work which, to minute research, adds the 
aim, and the honours, of literature. 

Mr. Sichel, in his resolution to restore the true Boling¬ 
broke from the Bolingbroke of slovenly tradition, has gone 
to original sources, including MSS.' unpublished, or just 
about to be published. He shows the great and scarce- 
recognised influence which Bolingbroke exercised on 
Beaconsfield. Both have been set down ns supremely 
unprincipled and egotistic adventurers, brilliant Free 
Companions whose lances were ready to charge for any 
cause which opened a career to their ambition. Mr. Sichel 
shows successfully (we think) that St. John, like Disraeli, 
had a consistent political ideal, ungrasped by his critics; 
that his ambition (for he was ambitious) subserved a Cause 
rather than a Party; and that his egotism (for he was 
egotistic) never was the mean egotism of a political Barry 
Lyndon. The biographer disclaims impartiality. He ad¬ 
mires St. John, and sympathy has led him to the vindication 
of his hero. But if an advocate, he is not a blind advocate, 
and allows faults or errors to which many may think him 
over-lenient. 

The first volume ended with the rout of the Tories by 
the death of Anne and the prompt accession of George I., 
so rapidly manoeuvred by the Whigs; before whose vin¬ 
dictive fear of him the Tory Premier fled to France. 
Somers, Sunderland, Walpole seized on England; and 
“ woe to the conquered ” soon became the law. The Tories 
were smitten hip and thigh. Under this proscription they 
turned Jacobites almost to a man; the army was discon¬ 
tented, the Church cried that its enemies were in power ; 
the people were disgusted with a German King whose 
first address to his Parliament was drawn up in French. 
The Tory ex-Leader, waiting anxiously in France to learn 
his Party’s plans and resolve, at length received word that 
they had determined for the Pretender. The country was 
ready for rebellion, the army for revolt, the Pretender had 
but to land and England would rise. Ormonde would 
raise the standard in the West. Bolingbroke, who had 
hitherto kept cautiously aloof from all solicitations, 
thought the Party had taken its stand. The news of his 
own attainder convinced him that his enemies had thrown 
away the scabbard, and added to his political motives the 
spur of personal revenge. He engaged with the Pretender. 
Such is the truth, as Mr. Sichel clearly shows, regarding 
Bolingbroke’s passage to Jacobitism, which has been 
viewed as a predetermined thing, issuing naturally from 
that complicity with James during his own Premiership, 
which Mr. Sichel’s first volume has already disproved. 

St. John’s greatest mistake, it was prelude to his most 
ineffectual period. He became the mock - Minister of a 
mock-Court which trusted no Minister, the director of a 
faction which owned no direction by means of plans which 


nobody followed. He leaned on the most trustless branch 
of a trustless tree. Where even the Stuarts were strong, 
James was weak; where the Stuarts were weak, James 
was most weak. What his father, James II., lost without 
fighting for, and his son, the Young Pretender, fought for 
without winning, this Old Pretender played at plotting 
for. What Bolingbroke planned in the morning, his 
Master under-planned at noon ; the political schemes of 
the Statesman, the Prince turned to operatic conspiracies. 
The English Government knew their mind. They clapped 
Oxford in the Tower ; and Ormonde, instead of raising his 
standard, fled to France. He was jealous of Bolingbroke, 
and James followed his advice, for the good Stuart reason 
that he was not his Minister. While Bolingbroke was 
doing all that wisdom could suggest, Ormonde’s plans 
were carried behind his back. Scotland rose too soon; 
James landed there too late, and came back with the 
benefits of Scotch air. When a Prince was in the wrong, 
what could be more disloyal than for his Minister to be in 
the right? Therefore he promptly “ sacked ” Bolingbroke, 
with peculiar aggravations of Stuart duplicity in the 
manner of it. “ May my hand rot off if ever I draw sword 
or pen in his service! ” cried St. John—a little too late. 
But he never did again. 

He must have failed with such a master, as all men did, 
as Ormonde and his other supplanters did shortly. But 
his characteristic weaknesses precipitated it. Alcibiades- 
Bolingbroke could not yet resist a bottle or a petticoat: the 
one intrigued against and betrayed him, the other made 
him betray himself. He spoke his mind of the Pretender 
over his cups. “ I believe,” wrote Lord Stair, “ all poor 
Harry’s fault was that he could not play his part with a 
grave enough face; he could not help laughing now and 
again at such kings and queens.” For a time he forgot 
kings and queens in retirement, philosophy, and his future 
second wife, the Marquise de Vdette. Philosophy, or the 
Marquise, or both, steadied him wonderfully; and it was 
as a new man that he emerged from his long retreat when 
at last the King recalled him to England (though Walpole 
still kept him from the right to sit in the lords). 
Arbutlinot found him wonderfully improved. For it was 
not long before the old circle—what was left of it—drew 
round him again. For that inglorious episode under the 
Pretender he now made full amends. Napoleon, in that 
last desperate struggle of 1814 against the invading armies 
of Europe, rose above all his former achievements; and so 
this last unsuccessful campaign of Bolingbroke surpassed 
his previous efforts. He reached his greatest as a party- 
leader, and all his faculties seemed to muster for a crown¬ 
ing effort. As an orator, only, Walpole prevented him 
from displaying the strength which haa swayed the 
Parliaments of Anne. Walpole had reason, when he risked 
the royal wrath rather than suffer St. John again in the 
House of Lords. To Walpole he owed his attainder, and 
he vowed now to throw Walpole from his seat. 

It seemed a task impossible. Somers was dead: one by 
one all rivals whom the great Whig leader could even 
remotely fear, all such whose full subservience he doubted, 
had been removed from office. He had long been absolute 
Dictator of England, and he now ruled alone. His financial 
ability gave him the means of unlimited bribery; his 
decisive majority he owned like a herd of purchased cattle. 
Whom he could not bribe, he dismissed. The Tories, 
under Windham, were a shattered and dejected band. 
The Old Whigs had no head -and no policy, though a few 
men stood forth among them, notably William Pulteney 
and Philip Stanhope, afterwards the famous Chesterfield. 
But their disgust with Walpole was the nearest approach 
to a common purpose they possessed. There was no 
Opposition, in fact, even as is the case at the present day. 
Nay, the notion of an Opposition in the modem sense, as an 
organised alternative Government, was not yet dreamed of 
by Englishmen. Bolingbroke dreamed it—and there lay 
his genius. Into this futile fitter of scattered particles, 
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whirled like dust about the chariot-wheels of -Walpole, St.‘ 
John came alone, powerless-seeming, a pardoned Jacobite 
exile, trusted by few, and unknown to many of the present 
political generation. He lay quiet in his,house'at Hawley, 
on the Uxbridge Road. And he breathed 'Out subtle 
influence. Gradually there is a stirring in those scattered 
particles. They begin to eddy, “to converge towards a 
common centre, then slowly to evolve a pattern and a figure, 
jynd one day, a miracle! Out of that listless House of 
Commons there has arisen an Opposition, ordered, compact, 
attacking in platoons and squadrons; there is.au Organ in 
the Press, pouring forth volleys of brilliant satire, argument, 
invective; the country is awaking, a current of growing 
agitation running through it and upheaving" it; and the 
Centre from which all this is perceived to spread is a man 
without a seat, without voice in the House, is the man 
fanning his quiet fields at Hawley ! 

It would be difficult to conceive a more singular display 
of one man’s magnetic force. Bolingbroke (again one is 
reminded of to-day, and of a living voice) had imagined 
the idea of a National Party. He had succeeded in making 
a coalition between the Tories of Windham and the Old 
Whigs under Pulteney. Its orator in the House was the 
eloquent Windham, its financier Pulteney, its leader and 
director the invisible Bolingbroke. It was a boldly original 
conception. To cany the agitation beyond the walls of 
Parliament, he created simultaneously a new paper, no less 
brilliant than the old Examiner —namely, the weekly 
Craftsman. Prior was gone; hut of the old Examiner 
men there still remained Swift, and Arbuthnot, and 
St. John himself—no longer the “ Mr. Secretary St. John ” 
of those days. At the sound of the remembered voice 
Swift came from his Irish Deanery, and once more put 
forth the terrible irony which had shaken Marlborough 
and Godolphin. Arbuthnot, famous author of John Bull, 
im ironic master only less than Swift, came also to the 
summons. Chesterfield and Pulteney’s clever brother, 
Daniel, lent their aid. From Twickenham came a new friend 
of Bolingbroke’s, Pope himself; and with Pope came Gay. 
A staff to make a modern editor’s mouth water ! Against 
them Walpole had nothing—save the hack-writers whom 
alone he understood. Addison and Steele and the great 
Whig writers were past. Under a few initials (as 
Mr. Sichel shows, contrary to the traditional belief) the 
whole band played Protean changes, passing those initials 
from one to the other like masks. It was necessary, for as 
Walpole slowly realised that the blood was trickling from 
his thick hide, he grew furious, and made blind charges 
on the hidden antagonists whose quick darts bristled in. 
him. The irony, which he could not understand, yet whose 
effects lie saw,'baffled him. “ With his heavy hand,” as 
Mr. Sichel says, “ lie could never grasp the elfin mirth 
which in volatile transmutations mocked at and eluded 
him. v The very advertisements were dexterous innuendoes. 
“ As Leicester, as Villiers, as Dudley ... as Catiline, 
as Sejanus, as Cicero, as Dr. King with his golden 
nostrums, as Harlequin, as Maeheath. as ‘ Boh Booty,’ as 
1 the brazen image which the King hath set up,’ as an 
alchemist who turned stones to gold, as an acrobat, the 
sturdy Minister is perpetually lashed and portrayed,” says 
Mr. Sichel. 

In the end, the instrument which Bolingbroke had 
fashioned overthrew the powerful Minister. But to him 
the attainment of his wish brought no triumph. For by 
then the coalition had shaken off its organiser, and lie was 
again a voluntary exile in France. Once he had seemed 
about to grasp full success. Walpole was desperate, the 
King had sent for Bolingbroke, and was known to he on 
flic point of restoring him to his seat in the Lords. The 
Premiership must have followed, for Walpole had already 
prepared his resignation. Then—the King died. With 
the accession of (ieorge II., Walpole regained las power, 
and Bolingbroke’s ambition was at an end for ever. It. 
was the death of Anne over again: Of'the'hidden political' 


influence he exercised even at the last, as Mr. Sichel is the 
first fully to show, We need not here speak. His main 
energies in those last years were literary and philosophical. 
The ideas of this extraordinary man have lived after him, 
animating alike Burke j and Disraeli (Mr. Sichel proves); 
and who shall say wliether even now their energising 
career he ended V 


Atkins Articulate. 

The Epistles of Atkins. By James Milne. (Unwin. 6s.) - 
The pen has kept pace with the sword all through the 
Boer War, and of kite the two have languished together. 
It is perhaps a little late in the day, as things go, to 
issue this book of extracts from soldiers’ letters written in 
the hot days of the struggle. But the book has a signifi¬ 
cance all its own. We suppose that it is the first book of 
its kind. It is worth while to quote the long sub-title: 

“ Being some of the lights on Human Nature in the ordeal 
of War, which illumine the letters of the Common Soldier, 
written from South Africa to his People at Home ; and so 
an Answer to the Question, ‘How does it feel to be in 
Battle ? ’ ” This suggests, on the whole, a more philo¬ 
sophical treatment than Mr. Milne has brought to his 
material. His comment is not philosophical, hut sympathetic 
and patriotic in the old inevitable way. That it should 
be these is right; we merely remark that it is no more 
than these. 

The desire to make up a hook of a certain hulk to sell 
at a certain price is tire obvious explanation of the rather 
generously - wearisome hospitality accorded to Tommy 
Atkins’s remarks. But, granted his task and his method, 
Mr. Milne has done his work well. He has“ arranged his 
matter under thirteen heads, of which the most significant 
are “ What Campaigning Means,” “ Battle in Being,” 

“ Under Fire,” and “In Hospital.” , , 

The total effect of this volume may be accurately, 
surmised. It is to deepen one’s horror of war, to bring it 
nearer to the soldier’s own horror. Another effect is to 
suggest the inadequacy of that defence of war which 
points to the deeds of chivalry, self-sacrifice, and sublime, 
unselfishness which it evokes. These, indeed, help to 
make the sight bearable, and they renew one’s faith in 
human nature. But they no more justify war than they, 
justify fires and panics and railway accidents. In all 
calamity it is found that human nature makes for heroic 
action and heroic endurance, hut calamity is calamity 
still, and the spectacle of men shooting each otbeV dead, 
by thousands' is of all calamities the most intolerable and. 
the most permitted. These are truisms acknowledged by. 
everyone, and they stand apart from the patriotic question,, 
which is no question; but the crowning wonder remains 
that such annals of killing as these can be published and 
read in a world which, in every other field, is set on the 
reduction of human suffering and the building up oh minds 
and bodies into strength and beauty. ; 

To this war custom, however, one is compelled to do. 
homage. War is, and it must he met, like any other 
business, with the singleness of heart and purpose which can 
alone win success. War expects the individual to remain 
obedient, honest, kind, patient, and God-fearing. But it 
expects him to be fervent in killing. Accepting the condi¬ 
tions, as one must, we have no right to be shocked by what 
Mr. Milne calls “ the record of a valiant scribe who hubbies 
over with”: “Oh, wasn’t it lovely! Oh, my! didn’t I 
make my bayonet red ! It was the best fun I ever had ; 
I made one or two of them cough, I bet; they won’t cough 
again in a hurry.” Nor can we do other than applaud the 
man who tells his friends that he shot thirty-two Boers, his 
captain standing by him and counting the fallen, until 
at thirty-two—lie became too excited to count further. 

Still, from such records it is a relief to turn to others 
which go a longer way round to the same mark. “ 
might ask Tongate to turn my garden over for me! ” is 
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the request of a 'reservist, writing home. That one can 
dwell on. One can take in, too, with a queer gulp, the 
“ Throw’ine out of the way, lads ! ” of a mangled gunner 
at. Ladysmith. But a great deal of this book inevitably 
misses its aim, which is to answer the question, “ How 
does it feel to be in Battle ? ” Tommy Atliins himself 
admits again and again that it is a madness that comes 
over him. On one page we read :— 

It has often been said, how does a soldier feel in battle ? 
Well, for my part—and a few more—it feels as if you 
could do with a good smoke, especially of one's favourite 
cigarettes. That is the honest truth. Of course I mean 
after you settle down to the thing. 

You see your chums falling around you, and the blood 
gets into your head, and as you approach the enemy you 
get down to it, fix the bayonet, clench your teeth and yell 
like a demented being. Then you are among them—but 
after that you ean’t remember. 

Answers like these convey very little. These efforts at 
direct description of wild moments are far less reaching 
than such a remark as that of the Rimington scout who 
says that when he was flying back to cagip under the 
bullets of half-a-dozen rifles the only thing he could think 
of was the colour of his horse’s mane. It reminded him 
of a girl ho once knew in Johannesburg. Yet, on the 
.whole, Tommy Atkins is as articulate as he need be. 

The Religion of a Scientific Man. 

The Unknown God ? By Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 

(Warne. Is. 6d. net.) ' 

This is a reprint of an essay which appeared a month or 
two again the Fortnirjldy Review, ana is an interesting 
attempt T -or rather the. record .of a long search— to find 
God. Sir Henfy Thompson has been for nearly forty 
-years among the' most distinguished of surgeons ; he has 
taken astronomy as a hobbv, he has written a couple of 
1 novels, as well as innumerable hooks and papers on surgical 
and medical subjects; and he has been a frequent ex- 
' hibitor at the Academy and the Salon. Now, in his 
; eighty-second year, he sits down to declare the result of 
' twenty years search for a spiritual foothold. And the last 
'word of the scientific man in search of Uod is one of 
gladness. 

He has not found the God of the Hebrews, or of 
Mahomet, or of any of the prophets which have come with 
inspiration. From the speculative side he is a scientific 
man who knows that man, so far as he has progressed 
either morally or materially, has progressed hv his own 
efforts, without any special revelation from supernatural 
source. It was no angel from heaven who brought 
anaesthetics to earth, or the mariner’s compass to the 
ship’s master, nor were the thunders of Sinai necessary to 
teach man that lying and adultery were to he avoided. 
He sets “revelation” aside. In this he is practically in 
accord with the latest Biblical criticism. He has tried to 
find from the progress of man and the known universe 
some hint of the power and purpose which lies behind 
phenomena. This is the desire of all men who do not 
live by bread alone. For no man accustomed to reflection, 
being consciously caught in this endless chain of causation, 
ran avoid the question -what is at the end of the chain? 

' If he continue thinking, lie will find the self-contradiction 
’ of 'the sought First Cause. The point is clear to any 
^dabbler in metaphysics; but Sir Henry Thompson is 
apparently unconscious of the impossible leap from 
causation' to tlie cause of causation. The lea]), if possible, 

1 woidd land brie only oil another link of the chain, 
j Nevertheless, the thoughtful man, having recognised the 
limit of his possible knowledge, will assume from this 
recognition that there is something beyond that limit 
which men, according to their capacity for reasoning and 
imagination, will call “ Thcos,” “God,” “ the Infinite and 


Eternal Energy from which all things proceed”’ or will 
reverently ignore. 

But Sir Henry Thompson’s practical religion is perhaps 
the more interesting, now we know that he takes his 
speculative stand on the achievements of man and seeks 
God—or that Infinite and Eternal Energy—through the 
creature. The creature has done well, he thinks, during 
the thousands of years of which we have record. He has 
struggled upward through the pain that makes perfect, 
and while the lower animal has a comparatively small 
capacity for suffering, the more highly organised man has 
discovered a way to relieve the agonies of which he has 
become capable. So the Purpose — Sir Henry sees the 
pitfall of that anthropomorphic word and tumbles into it 
— the Purpose of that Infinite energy is beneficent. Jt' is; 
we may submit, a general beneficence, and ’ trikes no 
account (the language of humanity must serve) of indi¬ 
viduals who, already highly organised, suffered the In¬ 
quisition tortures and the Protestant burnings. But, as 
we said, Sir Henry ends on the note of cheerfulness, and 
"here is the last word of the scientific man:— 

He is grateful yet proud to feel himself a participant in 
the great and endless procession of the wise and good 
throughout tbe ages ; trustful, withont shadow of a doubt, 
respecting any kind of future there may be in store, and 
concerning which it is needless for him to inquire or 
speculate. He “ lives a life of Faith ” in the Source of 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy, confident in the know¬ 
ledge that the laws of the Universe are the outcome of 
perfect Wisdom and Beneficence. . • 

The scientific man’s religion is one in- whieh a priestly 
hierarchy has no place, one in which there are no specified 
formularies of worship. " To him- religion, in the phrase 
Of Htixley,ought t 6 mean simply reverence and love for 
the Ethical ideal, and the desire to ‘realise that ideal in 
life.” There are mauy of Sir Henry Thompson’s faith. 
’But—thereGs'the question' of spiritual leverage.- Even on 
the lower platib'of'"politics it is personality that lifts the 
masses to the 'pitch of enthusiasm. • It' is’ only the man 'of 
knowledge and’reflection—such as some day we may-all 
• be—who can dismiss the image for the ideal. Tb tlie 
unscientific “there is’ one God- and- Mahomet is- Ids 
Prophet,” and the “ Christ crucified'of the- Pope and 
General Booth' will remain- as‘the stimulant' to 'such 
goodness as they can compass. 


Wise Virgins. ". 

The Contents of Great Britain. By Francesca M. Steele 
(Darlev Bale). With a Preface by Father Thurston, 
S.J. (Sands. 7s. lid.) 

From Father Thurston’s Preface we obtain a bird's-eye 
view of the progress that what is technically known as'the 
religious life has made in this'country, more particularly 
in the course of the Last fifty years. In the year 10 (H) 
there were in existence but two convents ’founded by 
Englishwomen ; and of these one, the Convent of English 
Benedictine Baines, had been in existence only two years, 
and was seated at Brussels ; the other, a community of 
Bridgettine nuns, had established itself at Lisbon. Both 
of these communities subsist to the present day: tlie 
hitter at Chudleigh, the former at East Bergholt in Suffolk. 
The Laity's Director!/ enumerates twenty-one houses as 
established in England in l.S(K); whereas Miss Steele in 
these pages counts over ninety congregations of women 
established in Great Britain, comprising over (KM) separate 
communities, whereof nearly every one possesses a chapel 
of its own where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. So 
startling a difference may fairly bo taken as evidence that 
the growth of the Catholic religion in the United Kingdom 
is an historical fact of some significance. t 

A large but not the larger number of these houses 
belong to the contemplative orders. To them the Church, 
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as in the past, still attributes the preeminence. They 
have chosen the better part. “ Upon the prayers and 

S nances of her cloistered children,’ ’ writes Miss Steele, ‘ ‘ the 
lurch has always counted as a principal mean for the 
salvation of souls.” But the breath of a utilitarian age, 
which finds in revealed truth nothing so marvellous to 
contemplate as the shiftiness of its foundation, and for 
the charity of God that constrained the saints substitutes 
the service of man, has passed upon the sensitive surface 
of the Church’s mind, and so lias sprung the multitude 
of orders which combine with the direct service of God 
His mediate service through humanity, in the persons of 
the sick, of the poor, of children. Of the former class 
the Benedictines and the Carmelites may be taken as 
types; of the latter the sisters of St. Vincent of Paul 
whoSe white comettes flutter through the purlieus of 
Hatton Garden, and the Little Sisters of the Poor whose 
van gathers morning by morning from the restaurants 
of the West End the crumbs that fell overnight from the 
rich man’s table. 

The majority of the religious women whom we see 
going quietly about their business in the thoroughfares 
are bound to* their life by little more than their preference 
for it. To say nothing of civil law that recks nothing of 
the obligations of ecclesiastical sanctions, many of them 
take their vows annually, and are free at the expiration of 
each term to become forthwith sisters to the microbe and 
second cousin to the worm—was it ?—with none to say 
them nay. Even of those religious who bind themselves 
for life, none, in this country at any rate, take what are 
known as solemn vows. Their “simple” vows bind 
indeed (like solemn vows) under mortal sin, but they may 
be dispensed by the Pope, or in some cases by the bishop ; 
even undispensed such vows do not (for instance) invalidate 
a marriage subsequently contracted, though they make its 
contraction unlawful 

Very many of the younger congregations took their rise 
in the land of logical extremes—France : the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, for instance, of which the founder was a 
Breton peasant girl; the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
of Paul, again. Their rule is the most modem of al 1 . 
“Let your chapel,” said the Saint, “be the parish 
church, your cloister the streets of the city or the wards 
of the hospitals, your enclosure obedience, your grating 
the fear of God, your veil holy modesty”—words in 
themselves all a poem. Of these White Comettes there 
are eight houses in or about London alone. Among 
others devoted to active lives of beneficence are the Dames 
de l’lnstruction Chretienne, the Sisters of the Christian 
Schools, the Sisters of Charity (Irish Congregation), the 
Soeurs de la Misericorde de S4ez, the Good Shepherd 
Nuns devoted to the restoration of fallen womanhood, 
the Little Sisters of the Poor aforesaid, the Sisters of the 
Poor Child Jesus, the Poor Sisters of Nazareth, the 
Daughters of the Faithful Virgin with their great 
orphanage at Norwood, the Sisters of St. Joseph for the 
service of Foreign Missions. All of these have their own 
works, their own methods, their own discipline. Similarly 
the contemplative orders, classed vaguely together by the 
public as nuns, are as distinct from each other as fish are 
from birds. Each lias its own point of view from which the 
pearl of great price shows diverse hues; every phase, 
every feature of the Catholic gallery attracts a group of its 
own. The Cross, the Sacred Heart, the Immaculate 
Conception, the Visitation, the Presentation, the Heart of 
Mary, her Assumption, the Holy Family, the Blessed 
Sacrament, are centres about which orders and congrega¬ 
tions group themselves, and before which wise virgins 
trim their lamps. To many of us these things are but 
folklore; to many the hopes founded upon them are a 
pathetic delusion ; but the vision of these pure in heart is 
undimmed, and “ blessed are the eyes that see.” 


Clattering Russia. 

The Beal Siberia. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell. 6 s.) 


The author, “ a meek-eyed young man, in a slouch liat,” 
and knowing “ four words ” of Russian, starts to do Siberia 
and a “ dash” through Manchuria in the perilously short 
time that one associates with American trippers “ doing ” 
Europe. He went with the English prejudice against 
things Russian, but with his eyes wide open. The book 
lays no claim to be exhaustive, or anything more than 
personally reflective. “ The popular idea about Siberia is 
all wrong, I saw much to condemn, but I also saw some¬ 
thing else ” ; and despite his somewhat limited vocabulary, 
he has got together more first-hand information than most 
could with a whole dictionary at their tongues’ tips. It is 
as well to remember that the railway was practically not 
left, and tliat the mines where the worst political offenders 
are condemned to penal servitude t»®re not visited. The 
title of the book therefore may strike ose as rather too 
comprehensive; for, in the same way, and in a few years 
time, maybe, one oould travel, say, along the Cape to Cairo 
railway on the top of a goods train, stopping at every 
station, and write of the “ real ” Africa. Perhaps with 
more justification! For the railway in Siberia has this 
one distinction, that it only passes through towns when 
specially bribed. For instance take Tomsk, the capital of 
Siberia : “ Why doesn’t the great Trans-Siberian railway 
run through the capital ? It is an old story I was always 
hearing with regard to this line. It was laid in corruption. 

1 How much will you give us to bring the line past Tomsk ? ’ 
asked the engineers. ‘ Nothing,’ replied Tomsk; ‘ we are 
the capital of Siberia, and you can’t avoid coming here.’ 

‘ Oh, can’t we,’ replied the route-finders. ‘ If you can’t 
produce so many thousand roubles there will be insur¬ 
mountable engineering difficulties ’ . . . these difficulties 
were discovered . . . and the trans-Siberian railway 

sweeps along fifty miles to the south of Tomsk.” 

This railway is a romance in itself; built at the rate of a 
mile a day and extending 5,449 miles, it stretches its twin- 
thread of steel over the edge of the world, from Moscow 
to Vladivostock, “ tickling into life ” a continent one and a 
half times the size of Europe. And with the aid of this 
great humanising, colonising, educating Octobus, Siberia 
is to be no longer the dumping-ground of criminals. The 
Czar’s government is on its knees to induce European 
Russians to immigrate, advancing them money without 
interest, granting land, and remitting all taxes during the 
first three years. The Yankee is taking quick advantage 
of all this, he is shipping his wheat-machines over by the 
thousand, and the Government buy them and sell them 
again on the hire-purchase system. But right in the van¬ 
guard of agricultural progress is the character of the 
Moujik, which is the greatest stumbling-block, and which 
no machinery and no Government can alter. And as for 
the dreaded Tartars who once swept Europe, they are 
described as “ slothful, sallow-skinned, slit-eyed, whisp- 
haired, slither-heeled Mongols.” The author must have 
endured untold agony when constrained to keep relatively 
silent in Russia, conscious of the wealth of epithet at his 
command in his own language. And so for the present, at 
least, the convict element remains, and to a certain extent 
dominates. “ All along the line for thousands of miles are 
good conduct convicts, who spend their lives in huts 
always a verst apart, and signal with green flags that the 
road is clear. On the faces of all of them is an abiding 
sadness with never a shadow of hope for the future. At 
night a green light is used, and just distinguishable in 
the darkness is the figure of the man holding it up. In 
itself there is nothing much in this simple signal . . • 

but when you think there are thousands of these men, and 
that a signal started to-day at Moscow runs for eleven days 
until it is broken on the banks of Lake Baikal, the 
twinkling green light gets a peculiar interest.” In trade, 
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Germans and Americans are pushing ahead and generally 
trying to outdo and to undersell John Bull. 

A very readable and interesting book, and an appre¬ 
ciation that Russia is no Colossus with feet of clay: “ they 
have clattered to the Pacific; they have clattered across 
Manchuria; they are in Mongolia . . . about Persia 
and China . . . they hope some day to clatter through 
tp India . . . we will see.” 


Other New Books. 

Papal Aims and Papal Claims, with Remarks on the 
Apostolic Succession. By E. Garnet Man, Barrister-at- 
. Law. (Swan Sonnenschein. 5s. net.) 

Oxe does not easily understand why this book should ever 
have been urritten; unless far the formation of the author’s 
conscience: in order that a retired Indian official (that is 
a conjecture) may be quite clear as to his reasons for not 
submitting himself to the authority of the Catholic and 
Roman Church. Every man is competent to form his 
own conscience- -even if it be only by submission to 
direction—but of a writer of controversial books it is 
required that he should at least offer aid to others bent 
on a similar task. For such an office Mr. Man is by 
temperament hopelessly unfit. He bustles up and down 
the tritest of garden walks, stumbling at every pebble. 
He piles up quotations from historians and fathers of the 
Chureh of whose writings he knows so little that he 
cannot even approximately transcribe the references from 
the text books he has studied. “ Origen writes,” he tells us, 
“ in Joan’s Comments, Migne Series, Groeca, Tom. xiv., 
Origen iv., p. 187 . . .” .In another place we discover that 
Migne is supposed to be something English; and on page 79 
a passage is quoted from Origen in the three lines of which 
occur eighteen errors. The Vatican definition of Papal 
Infallibility appears in so grotesque a mistranslation as 
to be perfectly unintelligible. All the old hobbies are 
trotted out afresh : the forged Decretals, “ our Lord [God] 
the Pope ” (how would Mr. Man like to be judged by his 
misprints?), the iniquities of Jesuit morality and of the 
author of Probabilism (known to Mr. Man as Lignori). 
Mr. Man’s attitude is fairly indicated by this passage 
from his Introduction 

A Protestant might reasonably fear exposing a young 
inexperienced girl to the ordeal of consulting a Jesuit 
priest, when it is recollected that the platform upon 
which a Jesuit might attack her religion is touched upon 
by Dr. Newman and put into more brutal English by the 
Romanist Ward, who writes: “Make yourself clear that 
you are justified in deception, and then lie like a trooper” 
(qnoted in Cos. Rev., p. 94, January 7, 1899). 

That “ Romanist Ward ” did write the words assigned 
to him in Con. Rev., p. 94, is likely enough : even good 
Mr. Man, you see, has written them. The point for 
inquiry was whether Romanist Ward used them to embody 
a principle which he judged to be in accordance with 
sound morality', and as to that Con. Rev. (which we have 
been at fruitless pains to consult) leaves us in the dark; 
the words are given, but no reference. And as Dr. Ward 
knew sometliing of theology, and the principle they 
express has, never been maintained even as probable by 
the least of Catholic teachers, well! . . . The truth is 

that Mr. Man’s book is almost enough to send one forthwith 
bowling along to Farm Street. 


The German Empire of To-day. By “ Veritas.” (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Germany, unlike Spain, is on the up-grade, and is 
aspiring to the leadership of the world, so that trustworthy 
information of her present position is a necessity to all 
students of politics. For us in England Germany means 


Prussia, and thus it is that though there have always been 
Germans in Central Europe, we are more or less obliged, 
to look upon the modem developments of the nation as 
those of an upstart and parvpnu race. The older nations 
may be dying, but the younger and pushing states, like 
the Germany of Bismarck and the two Emperors William, 
are quite alive and determined to make themselves heard 
at all costs. “ Veritas ” has packed his volume with 
information obviously based on the best authorities. He 
makes Germany even more modern than Prussia, for he 
begins his sketch of history with the Napoleonic wars, and 
so covers less than a century, which is, however, quite 
enough for all practical purposes. His chapters deal with 
the polidy pursued by the great men who have moulded 
and are now moulding the State, in Commerce, Traffic, the 
Colonies, the Army, the Navy, Finance, and Education, 
and in every case the system is the same. Being a new 
State, Germany has had little red tape to hamper it. The 
most practical and direct way to the end, regardless possibly 
of all hitherto recognised modes of procedure, has been 
followed. In every sphere of life and in every form of 
occupation a truly ” scientific method ” seems .to havo 
been universally adopted, and the people have followed 
without prejudice the best of existing methods and 
processes. Nothing has been left to chance, and the result 
is that everywhere we see the now familiar legend, “ Made 
in Germany." The prosperity of Germany is almost 
entirely State-made, and this fact is a startling com¬ 
mentary on the theories of the school which held that the 
best thing a Government could do for the prosperity of the 
governed was to stand aside and be beard of as little as 
sible. Thanks to its rulers’ action the German character 
completely changed. Hans is no longer a good- 
natured lethargic person, but a fiery, active, and most 
“ pushful ” trader. 


Naval Efficiency: The War-readiness of the Fleet. By 
Archibald S. Hurd. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Arnold Forster was quite right when, speaking in the 
House of Commons some three months ago, he said that 
of the two classes of enemy which the British Fleet has, 
the more dangerous is the one who says that the Navy is 
all right, and that we need not trouble our heads about it. 
Hie enemy wlio says that the Navy is all wrong and all 
rotten is probably willing to do something to increase the 
efficiency of the Fleet, whereas the other is only too anxious 
to live in a fool’s paradise. To rouse the sluggards, Mr. 
Archibald S. Hurd, a man well qualified for the task he 
has set himself, has written a book which should be studied 
by every man who takes an intelligent interest in his own 
country. Consistent in our inconsistency, says Mr. Hurd, 
we have never had a definite policy of defence. Usually 
the Army has absorbed the far larger share of the money 
set aside for securing our national safety. Successive 
Governments have played fast and loose with interests of 
the highest importance in order to 'secure party ends or to 
pose as economists. Now that the combined net estimates 
for defence have reached a total of sixty million pounds, 
while the needs of the Navy remain in some degree 
unsatisfied, it is urgently necessary that the Government 
should decide upon a well-defined policy, and abandon 
the hap-hazard, dangerous and expensive panic legislation 
which has been the lever by which the Navy has been 
raised to its present strength. A definite and steady policy 
is what Mr. Hurd, echoing the words of all tho greatest 
naval authorities, demands for the safety of. the country. 
His book is written in language which the civilian can 
understand, and is primarily addressed to the nation at 
large, on whose proper understanding of tho problems 
which confront us the efficiency of the Navy rests in .the 
last resort. The book is well put together, and it possesses 
a good index, without which a work of this kind is next 
door to useless. 
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The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. 2 vols. (Bell. 42s.) 

These volumes at once engage the attention by their noble 
print, illustrations, and binding. All these are of the 
best. The photogravures are particularly good, and no 
method of illustration adopted is other than successful. 
Lord Ronald Gower has written a patiently accurate 
account and narrati ve of the greatest fortress of its kind 
in Europe. He expressly claims to have been accurate 
and to have rejected all incidents and tales for which there 
is no better evidence .than the imagination of their 
chroniclers. On the other hand he has brought to his 
task none of the warmth of a Macaulay or a Fronde. His 
method is rather that of the Stows and Strypes of anti¬ 
quarian literature. But in many a passage this style 

E roves itself very adequate. The story, for example, of 
ady Nithsdale’s rescue of her husband from the Tower on 
the very eve of his execution, is told with a minute and 
quiet detail that thrills the reader. 

The history of the Tower of London is so nearly com¬ 
mensurate with the history of England that it is needless 
to describe the range and progress of the narrative. In 
the first volume the reader sups as full of horrors as he 
can wish or bear. As for the parts played by the 
Tower in the Wars of the Roses, in the matrimonial orgies 
of Henry VIII., and in the persecutions of “ Bloody Mary,” 
are they not written in the chronicles . . . Lord Gower 

gives us the intimate Tower side of all these melancholy 
events. They are remote and strange enough without 
highly-coloured description. The present writer has had 
no stranger experience than that of seeing, during a City 
luncheon hour, the reputed head of the Duke of Suffolk, 
father of Lady Jane Grey, in its glass case in the little 
church of Holy Trinity in the Minories, while the thunder 
of drays and vans and alt the noises of that district of 
warehouses, beat around the walls of the little building. 
Lord Gower expresses the hope that, in view of the 
demolition of the church, this mummified head, the 
weirdest relic in London, may find its resting-place in the 
Tower. 

The first chapter of the first volume, dealing with the 
topography of the Tower precincts, is so long and valuable 
that one wishes it could be issued as a separate book with 
a few of the excellent illustrations which belong to it. 


“ Martello Tower ” in China. By F. M. Norman, Com¬ 
mander R.N. (George Allen. l()s. Gd. net.) 

The Hearts of Oak and the Modern Battleship periods of 
our Navy are well known to everyone, but the Transition 
period when our ships were passing from sail to steam 
has been almost entirely overlooked. Some of the most 
beautiful ships in the Navy were built in the ten years 
from 1853 to 18G3, when the power of the sails was 
augmented by that of “ the kettle,” and according to 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby it was a rare thing to see a ship come 
into harbour under sail, owing to captains succumbing to 
the temptation to trust to the engines and not to the sails. 
Commander F. M. Norman has already published an excellent 
book on his younger days afloat, and his new book is a 
record of a long and eventful cruise on the Pacific and 
China Stations from 1850 to 1800 of II.M.S. “ Tribune,” 
of 31 guns, 1,570 tons, and 3(H) h.p., a typical wooden 
screw steam-frigate of the transitional period of our Navy, 
in which both the outgoing reign of sail anil the incoming 
reign of steam were represented. When steam was first 
introduced into the wooden men-ol-vvar it was considered 
rather infra dig. to steam if it were possible to sail, and 
economy of coals was insisted upon by the Admiralty ; but 
as ships altered in type, grew larger, more unwieldy, and 
more dependent upon the engineer, it was inevitable that 
captains should yield to the temptation of relying upon 
the “ Sailor’s friend,” as an officer of the day called die 
propeller. In the sixties English ships of war almost 


invariably got up steam to bring them into, as well as 
take them away from, their anchorage, fair wind or foul. 
Commodore Norman saw a good deal of service 'in China, 
but his book is for the most part a chronicle of small 
beer. Not that this is a defect, for the China War of 
1850-58 has been written about at wearying length, 
whereas the story of an officer’s life on board a steam and 
sailing ship has been much neglected: It'is therefore the - 
small beer wliich gives this book its interest and value, 
and which will render it an indispensable record for the 
future historian of the Navy in -the middle of the last 
century. The book contains many good-stories, and a 
number of illustrations of varying merit. 


Caedmon: the First English Poet. By Robert Tate Gaskin. 

tSeeond Edition. Revised. (S.P.C.K.) 

The fact that this little pamphlet (it is hardly more) should 
have reached a second edition, would seem to speak a 
growing, if (possibly) mainly a local, interest in the true 
and really tine poet who is our earliest voice in song. For 
this, and in so far, also, as it gives some account of 
Caedmon, we must welcome it. But from a literary stand¬ 
point it. is nothing. It gives a brief argument of the 
several divisions of Caedmon’s poem, followed by extracts, 
translated (for it is translation) into rhyming heroics. The 
metre is superlatively unfit to convey any idea of Caedmon’s 
rugged directness, and poetic quality—nay, eonunon lite¬ 
rary accomplishment—is totally absent. The approvers of 
this booklet who (according to the Preface) “ speak and 
write with the. authority which research and learning 
give,” cannot have also the authority given by poetic 
taste. ■ 


Maximilian I., Tluly Boman Emperor. By R. W. Seton 

Watson. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

This is a publication of the Stanhope Historical Essay for 
1901, by Mr. Seton Watson, of Oxford. He apologises, for 
the lack of a more thorough revision on the ground of 
prolonged illness. But such defects as exist could-not, 
mostly, have been remedied bv revision. The extreme 
intricacy of the subject (for Maximilian’s life is a cross- 
section through one of the most crowded and involved 
epochs that Europe has known) obliges him to assume the 
reader’s knowledge of nuinberless incidental matters which 
ought, properly, to be elucidated in their place. Thus the 
reader is pitched suddenly upon the Landfriede, without 
the slightest statement what the Landfriede was. The 
House of Wittelsbach is alluded to, off-hand, as a formid¬ 
able rival to the House of Hapsburg; and the reader must 
search the context doubtfully to form some conjecture 
where the Wittelsbach dynasty ruled, unless he is already 
familiar with the leading families of the many Germanic 
divisions and subdivisions. These are random instances - 
of what inevitably happens throughout. We might wish, 
indeed, that the author were not -so given to quoting 
German utterances without translation: a knowledge of 
German need not have been among the many knowledges 
exacted of the reader. 

But for all such minor obstacles, the book is written 
with great clearness and precision, and with an obvious 
love of its subject' Maximilian is so brilliant a figure that 
an English sketch of him was well worth having. He was 
an accomplished linguist, a student of history, mathematics, 
and all the fine arts ; he had been educated in the technique 
of many mechanical trades, and he was an insatiable 
Humanist.. Yet amidst this incessant pursuit of knowledge, 
lie was also engaged in the most varied political intrigues 
as head of the German Empire, during a most strenuous 
period of European history. Withal be was one. of the 
finest swordsmen in Europe, expert in the tourney as any 
-mediieval knight, and the most daring, as the most skilled, 
of Alpine climbers and hunters. This.dazzling Admirable 
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Crichton on a tlirone could do everything, in fact, except 
make up his mind in time. How that one defect rendered 
nugatory what should have been a great political career, 
arid neutralised his virtues, is told in this able and 
interesting essay, which was entirely worth publication. 


In his preface to a new edition of No. 5 John Street (Grant 
Richards, 3s. tid.J, Mr. Richard Whiteing deals with 
sonic of the objections and qiteries’of his critics. “The 
more realistic interrogatories are sometimes singularly bald. 
Is the house known to the London Directory? In which 
of the innumerable'John'Streep-does it stand ? Did the 
vjriter actually live in it?.. .Would Low Covey like, a 
situation? ft ns Tilda the young person who broke the 
window at a'Girls’ Club in Seven ■ Dials ? Is Nance’s 

employer 'to he identified with the firm of-? It is 

needless -to say that all this is much beside the mark, 
fhe book, I take it, is only the more truly real by virtue 
of its freedom from such entangling niceties.” The 
Volume is prettily produced. 

■ The Coronation Dumpy Book, with pictures by Mr. 
Patten Wilson, and paragraphs by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, 
te sure to be.popular with children. The illustrations are 
gaily coloured, and opposito to each Mr. Crosland is 
explanatory and funny. 

- This is the King. He is called Edward VII. There 
have been six other Edwards who were Kings of England, 
but on the whole perhaps this is one of tjie best. Wo 
. put him first in this book because—’ 

’ The Coronation Without the King ’ 

‘ 'Would be a somewhat astonishing thing. 

„ 'A Judge in white and scarlet seen against an azure sky 
fs thus expounded : / 

The King’s Judges sit at the Law,Courts and find out 
whether people have damaged you'or. oWe you money, and, 
whether you ought to be put, iff prison. They are a fine 
body, of men. Tbey wear Wigs, and'ermine, and red and 
black robe*. .They dearly love a 'holiday, and that is why 
some bf-theta-ape surd to’bet a+w the Coronation. This 
judge hss made'upihvsTmind toJk) there ... 

’ . . njHepaose •; : : 

He would not miss it* for Worlds. 

TliW ypiurfles in Messrs. Xewnes’ “ Caxton ” series are 
a joy to tlie eye and-hand;.and ,we are glad that they 
now include Washington Irving’s SI: el eh Book in two 
volumes. This work lias not, We think, been daintily 
reprinted for many years, and it is an old friend to most 
of us. ft’itli it comes Shelley’s Poems. Among other 
reprints 011 our table is a wonderfully compact thin paper 
'edition of Carlyle’s French Devolution in Messrs. Nelson’s 
** New Century Library.” 1 

Last week in this column we sjioke of the Annual 
Pejtort for 1 1)01 instead of the Annucd Ifcyistcr. Messrs. 
Longmans are the publishers. . 

— : -_-... -• 


Fiction. 

The Prince of the Captivity: the Epiloyue to (i Romance. 
By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Hie Zionists. By Winifred Graham. (Hutchinson, (is.) 1 
That .the Zionist movement is a matter of actuality is 
probably patent to everyone who emerges at times from 
the seclusion of his oAvn concerns'; at any rate the 
arrival, close upon one another's heels, of two novels 
dealing with persons and problems germane to the matter 
•would seem to suggest that the snbjeet is a burning one. 
Or should we rather reason that as men in love with 
women do not write romances, but only men in love with 
love, so the .fact that the Zionist tendency has become a 


subject of roinantieal reflection suggests a suspicibn that' 
it is not seriously regarded as a factor of future history ? 

' Of these two novels Miss (or Mrs.) Graham’s makes of 
Zionism its principal motive : it finds therein its origin and, 
inspiration. The fact is, indeed, that the lady who Avrotc 
it seems to have trusted too much to inspiration. In¬ 
spiration requires the chastening of a little art. The 
enthusiasm of which. slie is possessed carries her along 
happily through bogs of commonplace and over windy 
peaks of high Mutin’ as it cannot of itself carry along a 
reader to whom Zionism is just a fad like any other. 
Inspired by the charm of Miss Cohen (of whom lie ob¬ 
served : “ She might be a goddess in a chariot of flame 
.• . . . a young queen conscious of sovereignty”), 

Alexander. Stuart, the half-bred son of an English peer, 
threw himself into the movement and quickly mastered 
the imagination of the Children of Zion 

These people endowed him with a halo of mystio 
glory, believing he Avas about to take upon himself the 
high tadk -of a Messiah. A spirit of exaltation pervaded 
their attitude towards him. As he pissed among them, 
their excited imagination saw- a raliation of bidden light 
enveloping him mythically. The women were seized 
with convulsive tremblings, while the men deemed him 
strong and invincible. Many declared the air filled with 
; pulsations as he passed, while with strained eyes they 
watched him moving through their midst like some bright 
'spirit clothed in human form. 

The experiments with Dead Sea water, and the concessions 
obtained from the Sultan by this radiant young gentleman, 
bring the aspirations of the Hebrew race to the verge of 
realisation. 

Sydney Grier’s book deals less directly with Zionisiri 
Indeed the movement forms no more tiffin a shadowy back¬ 
ground to a story that lias a real human interest. Felicia 
Steinhertz is an American millionaire whose father was an 
archduke in disguise, ller matrimonial intrigues furnish 
the touchstone of a character that by its unmixed selfishness 
and essential vulgarity throws out a kind of perverse 
charm. In the midst of the negotiations which, conduct 
her to a throne she holds on to a young English nobleman 
for whom, if for anyone, she had a spark of affection, in 
such baffling ways as this : — 


“ I guess you’ve come to apo'ogisa," she said at last. 

''Nothing of the sort. I want an apology from you,’* 
broke out Usk. 

“ Do tell! You’re the person tp ask for apologies, aren’t 
you ? " 

“ Exactly, and I mean to have one.” 

‘‘Ani 'I to apologise because you broke your "appoint* 
ment and haven’t been round for two whole days ? ” 

" Considering that you broke the appointment through 
Mrs. vah Zyl and went to the Carnival, which you had 
• prom.ise'd you wouldn't do, I scarcely thought you would 
, care .to see me.” 

“ And if I told you that Sadie wrote just to test you, 
and that I was waiting for you here all of Tuesday 
afternoon, what then ? ” 

“ I should ask who the two American ladies wero 
from .this house who were at the Carnival with King 
Michael.” 

“ I guess Sadie and Maimie are just as good Americans 
as I am,” said Felicia languidly. “ Well! ” she cried with 
sudden fire, “ if I told you all that; what would you 
do V ” ' 


“ I should accept your word, of course.” 

‘‘Oh, how kind! how condescending! Well, then, I 
just won't tell you anything of the sort. You won’t have 
any word to accept, do you see V and you can just do as 
you like.” 


This bewildering young person marries the King of her 
•■choice—a little one—and presently turns mighty siek upon 
the news that, in virtue of a coup d'etat, a former aspirant 
lias blossomed into a considerable Emperor. The King is 
•guilty of a betise in rilling her private cabinet, and 
Felicia steams away in her private yacht in pursuit of a 
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judicial separation. A story of political abduction, 
vaguely associated with Zionistic ambitions, occupies the 
last quarter of the book, and it Beems to be well enough 
done; but it did not interest us. 


The Kentons. By W. D. Howells. (Harpers. 6s.) 

Mr. Howells has always written on the assumption that 
all the stories have long ago been told, and that the 
adventures left to the novelist are not those external, but 
only those of the soul. The doctrine is disputable 
enough, but Mr. Howells’ own practice needs no defence, 
so long as it issues in such delicate and humorous 
character-drawing as makes a joy of The Kentons. 
Reduced to the simplest terms of its formula, the plot 
ib certainly not over-burdened with incident. A nice girl 
falls in love with a cad and finds it out. On the voyage 
to Europe, which is the American prescription in such 
cases, she falls in love with a good fellow, who, by one of 
those coincidences which occasionally occur on board ship, 
falls in love with her. The hero gives Mr. Howells 
occasion for what he does best: a study of the workings 
of a finely-structured soul under normal conditions of 
spiritual stress and in the milieu of a typical American 
family on the higher levels of breeding and cultivation. 
The Kentons, as Breckon saw, are “ sweet, good people.” 
They are all well done, the father and mother, with old- 
fashioned habits and tastes, affectionately exercised over 
the children and curiously at a loss before the impenetrable 
mystery of those strange young minds, the heroine herself, 
her sister Lottie, whose conduct of her flirtations is 
really a fine art. Best of ah, perhaps, is the lad Boyne, 
with his dignities and his childishness, his thorough 
family loyalty and his unsparing criticism of his sisters. 
The scenes in Holland, where Boyne falls in love with 
the young Queen, and the perfectly natural mistake which 
leads to lus arrest, are delightfully touched. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Howells that his ladies and gentlemen 
are always better done than his bounders, and there are 
a good many able novelists of whom you would hardly 
say that. 

The Inconsequences of Sara. By Danae May. (Treherne. 6s.) 
Bara’s character, or rather Sara’s lack of character, may lie 
summed up in the remarks addressed to Mrs. Kerr Latimer 
by the Lady Semiramis, a lady who with a mysterious name 
floats vaguely through the story, reading people by looking 
at them. Ako tiw mrrerpt gives a hint of Lady Semiramis 
herself:— 

“ You speak as if you knew her. She is a common¬ 
place enough girl, with a certain pink and white attrac¬ 
tiveness, an innocent, rather silly manner, a proclivity to 
chatter froth, and a vague morality—that is all.” 

The Lady Semiramis narrowed her lids. Her face 
glowed—as a sphinx inscrutable ; as a goddess, glorious. 

“ Dear Clara ! ” murmured she, and her stiaight scarlet 
lips vouchsafed a Bmile, for she loved Clara. Her deep, 
warm voice continued— 

“ You see her only as an iridescent bubble. She is 
empty, but, by the way, her iridescence is a beauty. To 
ask morality of a bubble is a little severe of you. Sara 
gives us all she is; she confesses her whole soul; the 
result is a little glitter ; beyond that, nothing.” 

Sara, indeed, to put it plainly, is just a suburban 
minx who tell lies by the bushel and writes vulgarly 
smart sketches of her friends in a penny society paper. 
She engages herself to two men at once, and having no heart 
and very little brain she makes a muddle of it. For Richard, 
having rained “ igneous kisses upon her hair and face,” 
hears of the other man, and spurns Sara. This was rather 
unfair of Richard ; for he had spent five minutes in kissing 
Audrey, Sara's bosom friend, and Audrey, finding he did 
not mean business, promptly committed suicide, and came 
back, with the inconsequence of ghosts, to haunt quite 


innocent people. The story in its details is not so absurd 
as its outline. At a guess one -would say that the author 
was writing a first book with too many ideas—driving a 
four-in-hand before she had learned to oontrol a donkey. 
She has been reading and thinking, but not sufficiently 
observing. Marcus Aurelius—“ the matchless Marcus ”— 
Omar Khayyam, Occultism and Suburbia make up a kick¬ 
ing team. And Danae May, though she is interested in all 
these things, makes a mistake when she tries to pour the 
quart of philosophy into the reputed pint head of the 
inconsequent Sara. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Conqueror. By Gertrude F. Atherton. 

It has been said of Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s 
aide-de-camp in the War of Independence, that his 
influence is stamped on every page of the American con¬ 
stitution. This novel is Mrs. Atherton's avowed effort to 
“ recreate the greatest of our statesmen.” The seriousness 
of her aim is shown in her introductory remarks and her 
notes at the end of the volume. She explains, indeed, that 
her adoption of a fictional form was an after-thought, and 
a yielding to the instinct of the novelist. “ But, after all. 
what is a character novel but a dramatized biography ? ” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The King’s Counsel. By Frank Richardson. 

Law and London are the most visible elements in this 
story, which opens with a consultation between a bailed 
prisoner and his counsel. A financial crash, with ugly 
developments, had brought about the interview, which 
takes place in Victoria Street. The chapter headings are 
all topographical: “ Palace Gardens,” “ The Old Bailey,” 
“Lowndes Square,” Ac. The story is as full of worldli¬ 
ness, the Old Bailey, and cross currents in love as its 
destined readers can desire, and there is plenty of service¬ 
able wit. “ Mr. Justice Barnett always sat unpunctually 
at 10.30 ... People have a strange fondness for a 
man who hangs other people to any considerable extent.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

Margaret. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade’s new story is another testimony to her 
industry, for it is long and closely printed. The circum¬ 
stances which surrounded Margaret Ridley’s marriage were 
romantic and exciting. The mystery was “ something to 
be l thankful for in a small out-of-the-world town like 
Claverdale in the south-west of England.” Then : “ This 
was what happened . . .” We are embarked on a 

long stoiy, interesting, romantic, wholesome, with chapters 
that begin like this : “ When Hattie arrived at the rectory 
. . .” Mrs. Meade knows her public. (White. 6s.) 

His Italian Wife. By Lucas Cleeve. 

In this story an Italian is the enigma of an English 
vicarage, and all things considered there is much excuse 
for Miss PapiUon when she comes to ask the Vicar why he 
does not bring his wife home—-“not on my own behalf, 
not on behalf of your congregation, but on behalf, I may- 
say, of the whole Church, of the whole neighbourhood, 
nay, of the whole Christian-speaking world.” Despite its 
connection with the Church we cannot see that the novel 
tends greatly to edification. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward White. 

Mr. White is of the pioneer and mining camp school of 
writers that has just lost its greatest figure in Mr. Bret 
Harte. In the story, which opens at a logging station in 
Michigan, we are concerned with the American pioneer— 
“ a strong man, with a strong man’s virtues and a strong 
man’s vices.” The story lacks nothing of the flavour and 
excitement promised by its title. (Constable. 6s.) 
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Humour. 

Humour shares with art, beauty, love, and other imperish¬ 
able joys the distinction of being indefinable. Whole 
. dynasties of lexicographers have tried to catch it in the 
toils of definition; legions of essayists and the great 
army of explainers have tried to enclose it in a fence of 
words; but without success. Many writers cannot snare 
humour, and in vain is the net spread. Humour is humour, 
and there’s an end on it. Johnson was seldom more a 
humourist than when he said, in that masterpiece of 
humour, his Dictionary, that a humourist was one who had 
“ odd conceits.” Every generation has its own adjectives to 
describe humour, and the adjective of this generation is 
-'‘lambent.” In journalism humour is always lambent 
nowadays; you must have noticed it in the twelve-page 
dailies. And of courae humour is lambent; it is also 
couchant, rampant, mordant, trenchant, and a thousand 
other present participles. Humour is like the Town 
Councillor’s vision of'Caesar’s wife—all things to all men. 
To you it is not precisely the same thing as to us. Our 
respective ideas of humour may generally overlap, but 
there are points at which they are mutually exclusive. 
Humour has no touchstone. And no one has the right to 
say of a man that he is without humour. Everybody has 
a sense of humour, just as everybody has a sense of beauty. 
It is a Question of degree only. A time arrives in the 
history of every immortal soul when the owner of it “ sees 
the joke.” We have observed a man laugh at the sight of 
an old lady knocked down by a cab-horse; that man had 
humour; seen aright, seen with sufficient cruelty and 
Jovian detachment, the incident was funny. 

Now, although humour may not be defined, it may bo 
dissected. We think that the first division of humour is 
into humour of situation and verbal humour. Here is 
an example of the former. It is called the tale of tho 
Little Boy who got into an Omnibus with a Saucepan on 
his Head, and it is entirely independent of the verbiage of 
incongruous imagery and “ odd conceits.” A little boy got 
into an omnibus with a saucepan on hie head ; he was in 
charge of his mother. “ Hello! What’s this? ” asked the 
conductor. “Well,” said the little boy’s mother, “ it’s 
like this. My little boy and some other little boys, they 
was a-playing in our court at tliis ’ere Boer War. My 
little boy he was Lord Kitchener, and he wanted a ’elmet, 
so I give, him this saucepan. When he got it on his ’ead 
we couldn’t get it orf again, and so I’m a-taking him 
to the ’orspital to have it took orf.” “ That’s rather 
funny,” said the conductor. “ Funny be blowed ! ” the little 
boy’s mother replied ; “ it’s the only blooming saucepan I’ve 
got.” The humour of situation is not perhaps susceptible 
of any clearly-marked or obvious sub-division ; but verbal 
humour instantly divides itself into the Unconscious and the 
Conscious. Here is an example of the unconscious; in 
passing we may remark that it is a severer test of the sense 
of humour than the famous salad story rife some years ago. 
An old man was looking over a pigsty. For a iong time 
he watched the animals nosing and wallowing in the filth 
and garbage of the sty. At last he turned away aud with a 
sigh of disgust murmured ; “Yes, they be rightly called 
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pigs.” To exemplify conscious verbal humour is a ticklish 
operation. Of all varieties of humour the conscious verbal 
is the most liable to be impersonated by mere wit or mere 
smartness. But we think this is genuine. A tradesman 
and a sea-captain were getting angry with each other in an 
inn. Said the former; “ I’m a respectable British trades¬ 
man. I’ve never done anything I’m ashamed of.” And 
the Captain retorted: “ And you never will, not if you live 
to be a hundred.” 

Conscious verbal humour is, too, the commonest sort of 
humour. It is the sole possession of most of our pro¬ 
fessional humourists. It is a faculty wliich can be fostered 
and stretched ; it can almost, but not quite, be acquired, by 
a versatile man. Whereas, in the domain of literature, the 
faculty of inventing humorous sjtuation and the faculty of 
inventing unconsciously humorous dialogue are, at the 

I ireaent day, excessively rare. That last example of 
lumour was taken, designedly, from the latest work of a 
writer who enjoys all these faculties in equal opulence. 
We refer to At Sunwich Port (Newnes & Co.), and the 
genial-sounding name of W. W. Jacobs, our leading 
humourist who is content to be a humourist simply. Would 
that one could say also—our typical humourist! But Mr. 
Jacobs is not typical. He is by himself. That he should 
have obtained a position of unrivalled popularity in a few 
years and with a few little books, that he should be the 
keystone of the arch of The Strand Magazine, that his 
prices should exceed the dreams of avarice: these things 
nre among the very healthiest signs of the times. Authentic 
humour needs skilled appreciation. Mr. Jacobs’ humour 
is authentic and appreciated. Therefore a true sense of 
humour is abroad in the land. Those who despair of 
England should be informed that Many Cargoes is in its 
twenty-fifth edition. 

Examine almost any story out of the. twenty-one in 
Many Cargoes, and you may see the secret of Mr. Jacobs’ 
success. In erecting his fabric of humour, he begins with 
the foundation. He is humorous in the cellarage, in the 
basic idea. To change the figure, he never tries to put 
humour into a thing, to make humorous by tricks that 
which is not humorous in essence. The humour is 
implicit in the theme, in the broad situation. What Ire 
does is to draw it out by a persuasiveness that is full of 
alert invention. The embroidery of his work, though 
often charming and delicious, is only embroidery; it 
serves the mere purpose of embroidery; and were it 
stripped away, the texture of the work itself would remain 
unscathed. Mr. Jacobs has appreciated the soundness of 
the antique canon that subject is all-important, while 
expression is subordinate. He has realised Matthew 
Arnold’s “ pity that power should be wasted, and that the 
poet should be compelled to impart force and interest to 
liis subject, instead of receiving them from it, and thereby 
doubling his impressiveness.” Take “ The Cook of the 
‘ Gannet,’ ” one of the best tales that Mr. Jacobs ever 
wrote. Here you have the situation of the captain who 
adventurously shipped a lady cook, aud that lady a buxom 
and comely middle-aged relative of his wife’s, well used 
to having her own way. From the moment when she 
steps on deck and, in the presence of the mate, greets the 
august skipper as “Jim!” the rich comedy gleams out. 
The traditions of centuries of marine discipline vanish 
into air at the steady and decisive refusal of Mrs. Blossom 
to recognise their existence. The captain’s dignity is in 
mgs within the first day. The ship is no longer a ship, 
the captain no longer a captain, and all because to 
Mrs. Blossom the galley is a mere kitchen, and captains 
and mates mere men, and herself a respectable body tliat 
won’t be interfered with, not by no one. Her word is 
always the last, and when she is really roused, the horror 
of her enigmatic triple feminine challenge to the captain 
paralyses the mate. 

Who borrowed live poimds from my poor dead husband 
fust before he died, and never paid it back? 
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I Whose Uncle Benjamin-had three weeks? 

. Whose Uncle Joseph had to go abroad without stopping 
to pack up ? 

, And tile material of tliis situation being exhausted, a 
new contrasting situation is developed by the device of the 
captain to engage a new cook, a male, at Llanelly without 
, dismissing the old one. Mrs. Blossom finds herself sup¬ 
planted. “ Don’t you wink at me,” says Mrs. Blossom to 
’the new cook; “ come out of that galley.” “ There’s room 
fop both,” says the new cook, who in a single sentence 
accomplishes that discomfiture of Mrs. Blossom which the 
captain and the mate had been vainly attempting for six 
. whole days,—“ There’s room for both,” he says ; “ come in 
an’ put your ’ed on my shoulder.” 

Then vve have the sulking of Mrs. Blossom, and her 
revenge : the mysterious midnight splashing and the sub¬ 
sequent discovery that every cooking utensil has gone 
overboard; and at last the arrival at Loudon of a ship 
manned by “ seven famine-stricken misogynists,” and the 
sublime silent triumph of Mrs. Blossom’s final exit. Such 
events, grotesque, incongruous, odd, springing easily in a 
chain one from another, laugh of themselves. They need 
only simple narration for their effectiveness. Mr. Jacobs, 
however, gives them morel than simple narration; his 
embroidery covers them with the lightness of lace; the 
. direct play of comic description and the invention of un- 
, conscious humour in the dialogue are alike unflagging 
; and unforced. 

But, rich though the vein of Mr. Jacobs’ humour is, it 
' has in its very excellence a certain monotony, a disturbing 
quality which causes the reader to ask :" ” Can this go 
; on for ever?” Mr. Jacobs’ range of subject seems to 
be strictly limited ; and the situations which he composes 
. (we think lie must compose them in laborious cogitation— 
they surely cannot “come”), though each is excellent 
alone, present a sameness of central idea and of exterior 
which must ultimately begin to pall. This melancholy fact 
is scarcely obscure when Mr. Jacobs embarks upon a long 
novel of unrelieved humour—a Titanic enterprise. At 
Sunwieh Port is such a 'novel, and it is by 'no means free 
. from longueurs, tediums, drowsy intervals, Essex marshes 
of flat narration. The book starts well. The theme of 
. the feud between the two captains in the ancient and 
,- somnolent, port of Sunwieh is admirably devised, and 
: the warfare of the child of the one against the children 
of the other is full of material. Also the climax of the 
story is kept in view in a rather fine Greek way. The 
: minor figures—Mr. Wilks, the faithful steward.; Mr. Teddy 
- Silk, the pessimist engloomed, and the KybirtT familv, 

. especially the Kybird family, are humorous creations and 
they truly live. Yet with all this, after a time the intrigue 

■ falls into a sort of mechanism ; some of the dodges appear 
. too facile; and we find Mr. Jacobs guilty of the sin of 
• making his characters consciously instead of unconsciously 
, humorous. We find him being inexpensively funny in 
. the description of a drunken man, and labouring after 

the merely facetious. And the end of the tale comes with 
. too- much suddenness and too little conviction. There 

■ are scores of memorable trifles in the book, and many 
complete scenes in Mr. Jacobs’ best manner, but the 
general impression of it is disappointing. It shows too 
plainly the author’s limitations. It, shows that his talent, 
however distinguished, is not equal to the strain of a pro¬ 
longed effort. Indeed, a creative verve absolutely colossal 
is necessary for the successful production of a complete 
novel that relies on humour alone—a Dickensian, a Dumas- 
like verve ; and Mr. Jacobs has not this. Nor has he the 
literary graces of style, the verbal resourcefulness, the 
instinct for words, which sometimes enable writers with 

; far less talent to escape perils of flatness far greater than any 
that Mr. Jacobs has exposed himself to. Mr. Jacobs must 
' himself be conscious of the monotony of his output, and 
his occasional excursions into the novel-form are doubtless 
a seeking after change. But we are perfectly convinced 
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that they constitute an^error of discretion. The peculiar 
character of Mr. Jacobs’ fundamental imaginative energy 
points resolutely to. tho short-story form. And, he should, 
in our opinion , 1 find diversity, not in literary form, but in 
subject and in the nature of his situations. There is go 
reason whatever why he should confine himself mainly to 
the dilemmas of mariners and longshoremen. An appre¬ 
hensive timidity has prevented many a talent from arriving 
at its full development; we trust that this will not be the 
case with Mr. Jacobs,.. 


A Reprint. 

♦ a. _ 

These reprints that so abound, .and s.o. prick the rising 
generation of readers, are always forestalling one’s 
cynicism by doing one a good turn. The knock at one’s 
door may be opportune. Last week we refreshed our¬ 
selves with ; a new-minted Elia. This week a volume 
of Hazlitt’s Essays and Sketches (Grant Richards: The 
World’s Classics) turns vip- iii our sack like Joseph’s 
cup, and again we are carried back to Egypt, These 
particular essays are among the less familiar of Hazlitt’s 
writings. They were first collected' iii 1839. They 
might well be -found in Table Talk dr Tjfe Round Table. 
“On Prejudice,” “(In Knowledge 6 r the'Wbrld,” “On 
Taste,” “Envy” and “ The ' Convhf^lbfi', (, of'tdrds’’ 
are Hazlitt’s very topics. ’On such f themes he' could 
rant common-sense . against forty 11 'thousand ordinary 
essayists. But the essays that catch l our eve are the 
first and last in the volume, ip 'which he discourses 
on New Books and Editors, subjects bf perennial and 
poignant appeal. - . •» 

“I cannot understand,” he says—his date of writihg 
is "somewhere near 1830—“the rage manifested by the 
greater part of the world for reading new books. If 
the public had read iijl those that have gone behre, 
I caii conceive how they should not wash to read 
the same work twice over; but when I consider the 
countless volumes that lie unopened, unregarded, unread, 
and unthought of, I' cannot enter into the pathetic 
complaints that I hear made that Sir Walter writes no 
more—that the press is idle—that Ix>rd Byron is dead.’’ 
The world was still waiting for Tennyson, Dickens, 
Thackeray, .and Raskin; yet it was avid of the new in the 
interval. And Hazlitt Understood the appetite. For 
himself he reflected that a book which he had not read 
was new to him, whether it were printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago. But there was the other side, and he 
could furnish thelibrary crowds with an apologia which they 
would almost agcept 'tadrW: “A new work is something 
in our power: vve mount'vBie bench, and sit in judgment 
on it . . . If we cannot write ourselves, we become, 

by busying ourselves about it, accessories after the fact. 
■ . . Books that are to be written hereafter cannot be 

criticised by us; those that were written formerly’ have 
been criticised long ago : but a new book is the pro¬ 
perty, the prey of ephemeral criticism, Which it darts 
triumphantly upon ; there is a raw, thin air of ignorance 
and uncertainty about it, not filled up by any recorded 
opinion; and curiosity, impertinence, and vanity rush 
eagerly into the vacuum. . . Can we wonder that 

the circulating libraries are besieged by literary dowagers 
and their grand-daughters when a Pew novel is announced.” 
We do not to-day associate grandmothers and grand¬ 
daughters in literary taste, but these reflections of the 
eighteen-thirties are very like our own sapience, only, 
perhaps, more sincere. We paddle in the waves and then 
rebuke them. How fine is this later strain :— 

In some very just and agreeable reflections on the story 
of Ahehml and Ehasc, in a late number of a contemporary 
publication, there is a quotation of some lines from 
Lucan, which Eloise is said to have repeated ip broken 
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accents as she was advancing to the altar to receive the 

veil: 

0 maximc conjox ! 

O thalamis indigne meis ! Hoc juris habebat 
In tantum fortuua caputV Cur impia nupsi. 

Si miscrum factura fuiV Nunc accipc pamas, 

Sed quas sponte luam. 

This speech, quoted by another person, on such an 
occasion, might seem cold and pedantic ; but from thi 
mouth of the passionato and unaffected Elome it cannot 
bear that interpretation. What souuding lines! What 
a pomp, and yet what a familiar boldness in their appli¬ 
cation—“ proud as when blue Iris bends ! ” The reading 
this account brought forcibly to mind what has struck 
me often before—the unreasonableness of the complaint 
we constantly hear of the ignorance and barbarism of 
former ages, and the folly of restricting all refinement 
and literary elegance to our own. We are, indeed, 
indebted to the ages that have gone before us, and could . 
not well do without them. But in all ages there will be 
found still others that have gone before with nearly equal 
lustre and advantage, though, by distance and the inter- . 
vention of multiplied excellence, this lustre may be 
dimmed or forgotten. Had it then no existence ? We 
might, with tbe same reason, suppose that the horizon is 
the last boundary and verge of the round earth. 

It is said that Harvey used to fling Virgil across his 
room in an ecstacy of admiration. In such a poet what 
accretions of delight, what a heritage of approval! Men 
quoted him when the lists were set in Smithtield and when 
the Cross was newly come to Lindisfarne. His words are 
the pilgrim way of innumerable choice minds. While we 
read them we annihilate time, and unlearn the cocknevism 
that makes us suppose ourselves more refined and diligent 
readers than our forefathers. When men ate with their 
fingers and were entertained with bear-baiting they quoted 
immortal poetry with the nicest appreciation. It is well to 
remember it. Hazlitt has this interesting remark : “ When 
a whole generation read, they will read none but con¬ 
temporary productions.” Hut a feature of to-day is the 
enormous production of cheap editions of the great writers. 
To what extent are these reprints read ? No one seems to 
know, and it. has always seemed 'to us a (lark subject. 
Hazlitt tells us : “ A Noble Duke some time ago gave 
£2,200 for a copy of the first edition of the Decameron; 
hut did he read it ? ’’ The appetite for the possession of 
classics is easily awakened by pretty reprints that give 
distinction to a room: hut are Spenser, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Swift exciting a relish in the suburbs ? Or 
are their titillations lost in-the next novel that “ booms ” ? 
We have reprints and we have reading-circles, but is 
choice personal reading of the rightly narrow and in¬ 
stinctive kind very common ? How far would one travel 
to find a man who is full of Coilgrevc’s plays ? 

If readers are mysterious to editors, editors are not. 
less mysterious to readera Hazlitt, however, professed to 
know them well, and in the same proportion he loved them 
little. His “ Chapter on Editors ” strike's us as antiquated 
malice. He beats the air. He is full of hitting, but we hear ’ 
no whack or thud. Now and then a glancing blow may he 
recorded. He is probably right when he says that “it is 
utterly impossible to persuade an Editor that lie is nobody.” 
His complaint is that Editors make themselves too 
jealously active and prominent. “ They are dreadfully 
afraid there should be anything behind the Editor’s chair 
greater than the Editor’s chair. This is a scandal to be 
prevented at all risks.” It would certainly be an incon¬ 
venience. He is nearer to the recognisable limitation of 
editors when he deplores their caution, though lie docs not 
deplore it nicely. “ The dog in the manger principle 
comes into full play. If an article has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it," it goes in; there is no offence in it. If it is 
likely to strike, to draw attention, to make a noise, then 
every syllable is scanned, every objection is weighed: if it 
is grave, it is too grave ; if witty, it is too witty. One 


way or other,-it might be better; and while this nice point 
is pending, it gives place, as a matter of course, to some¬ 
thing that there is no question about.” There is some truth • 
in this, though Hazlitt was the very man to plunge editors 
into doubts and timidities. His descriptions of editorial petti - 
l'ogging are amusing enough. “Some editors have a way 
of altering the first paragraph . . . this is like 

paying a peppercorn rent, or making one’s bow on 
entering a room ; it is being let off cheap. Others add a 
pointless conclusion of their own ; it is like signing their 
names to an article.” Some stick in however wherever 
they can, and others, with Lindley Murray before them, 
alter "if it is” into “if it be.” Some Editors will let 
you praise nobody; others will let you blame nobody. 
He is of opinion that Editors who dine out cease to 1)3 free 
agents. All these accusations echo still in the literary • 
market-place. And perhaps Hazlitt puts their right value 
on them when he ends his tirade with the maxim: “An' 
Editor, then, should be an abstraction—a being in the 
clouds—a mind without a body—reason without passion. 
But where find such a one?” Where indeed? And 

when he is found, who is to control the Hazlitts ? 

» 

The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

V. 

Now I conic to the humiliating part of my literary career, I 
the period of what in Fleet Street, is called “ free-lancing.” 

I - use the term “humiliating” deliberately. A false 
aureole of romance encircles the head of that miserable 
opportunist, the free-lance. I remember I tried to feel 
what a glorious thing it was to be a free-lance, dependent 
on none (but dependent on all), relying always on one’s 
own invention and ingenuity, poised always to seize the 
psychological moment, and gambling for suceess with the 
cairn (so spurious) of a dicer in the eighteenth century. 
Sometimes I deceived myself into complacency, but far • 
more often 1 realised the true nature of the enterprise and • 
set my teeth to endure the spiritual shame of it. The 
free-lance is a trump touting for odd jobs ; a pedlar crying 
stuff which is bought usually in default of better ; a pro-» 
duecr endeavouring to supply a market of whose conditions 
lie is in ignorance more or less complete ; a commercial 
traveller liable constantly to the insolence of ail elegant 
West End draper’s “ buyer.” His attitude is in essence a 
fawning attitude ; it must be so ; he is the poor relation, 
the doff-hat, the ready-for-anything. He picks up the ’ 
crumbs that fall from the table of the “ staff ”—the salaried, 
jealous, intriguing staff- -or lie sits down, honoured, when 
the staff lias finished. He never goes to bed ; he dare 
not ; if lie did, a crumb would fall. His experience is as - 
degrading as a competitive examination, and only less 
degrading than that of the black-and-white'artist who. 
trudges Fleet Street with a portfolio under his arm. And • 
the shame of the free-lance is none the less real because he . 
alone witnesses it—lie and the postman, that postman with 
elongated missive, that herald of ignominy, that dismaying , 
process-server, who raps the rap of apprehension and ; 
probable doom six, eight, and even twelve times per diem ! 

The popular paper that had paid me twenty guineas for 
being facetious expressed a polite willingness to consider ■ 
my articles, and I began to turn the life oi a law-office into 
literature; niv provincial experience had taught me the, 
trick. Here was 1 engaged all day in drawing up hills of 
costs that would impose on a taxing-master to the very 
last three-and-fourpeiice; and there was the public in 
whose chaotic mind a lawyer’s bill existed as a sort of 
legend hieroglyphic and undecipherable. What more 
natural than a brief article—“How a bill of costs is drawn 
up,” a trifling essay of three hundred wprds over which 
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^ laboured for a couple of evenings ? It was accepted, 
printed, and with a postal order for ten shillings on the 
ensuing Thursday I saw the world opening before me 
like a flower. The pathos of ray sanguine ignorance! I 
followed up this startling success with a careful imitation 
of it—“How a case is prepared for trial,” and that too 
brought its ten shillings. But the vein suddenly ceased. 
My fledgling fancy could do no more with law, and I cast 
about in futile blindness for other subjects. I grew con¬ 
scious for the first time of my lack of technical skill. My 
facility seemed to leave me, and my self-confidence. Every 
night I laboured dully and obstinately, excogitating, 
inventing, grinding out, bent always to the squalid and 
bizarre tastes of the million, and ever striving after 
“ catchiness ” and “ actuality.” My soul, in the arrogance 
of a certain achievement, glances back furtively, with 
loathing, at that period of emotional and intellectual 
dishonour. The one bright aspect of it is that I wrote 
everything with a nice regard for English; I would 
lavish a night on a few paragraphs ; and years of this penal 
servitude left me with a dexterity in the handling of 
sentences that still surprises the possessor of it. I have 
heard of Fleet Street hacks who regularly produce sixty 
thousand words a week; but I well know that there are 
not many men who can come fresh to a pile of new books, 
tear the entrails out of them, and write a fifteen-hundred- 
word cause vie on then, passably stylistic,, all inside sixty 
minutes. This means skill, and I am proud of it. But 
my confessions as a reviewer will come later. 

No ! Free-lancing was not precisely a triumph for me. 
Call it my purgatorio. I shone sometimes with a feeble 
flicker, in half-crown paragraphs, and in jumpy articles 
under alliterative titles that now and then flared on a pink or 
yellow eontents-bill. But I can state with some certainty 
that my earnings in the mass did not exceed threepence 
an hour. During all this time I was continually spurred by 
the artists around me, who naively believed in me, and 
who were cognisant only of my successes. I never spoke 
of defeat; I used to retire to my room with rejected stuff 
as impassive as a wounded Indian; while opening 
envelopes at breakfast I had the most perfect command 
of my features. Mere vanity always did and always will 
prevent me from acknowledging a reverse at the moment; 
not till I have retrieved my position can I refer to a dis¬ 
comfiture. Consequently, my small world regarded me as 
much more successful than I really was. Had I to live 
again, which Apollo forbid, I would pursue the same 
policy. 

During all this time, too, I was absorbing French fiction 
incessantly; in French fiction I include the work of 
Turgenev, because I read him always in French trans¬ 
lation. Turgenev, the brothers de Goncourt, and de 
Maupassant were my gods. I accepted their canons, and 
they filled me with a general scorn of English fiction 
which. I have never quite lost. From the composition of 
hits articles I turned to admire Fathers and Children or 
line Vie, and the violence of the contrast never struck me 
at the time. I did not regard myself as an artist, or as 
emotional by temperament. My ambition was to be a 
journalist merely—cool, smart, ingenious, equal to every 
emergency. I prided myself on my impassivity. I was 
acquainted with men who w'ept at fine music—I felt sure 
that Saint Cecilia and the heavenly choir could not draw a 
single tear from my journalistic eye. I failed to perceive 
that my appreciation of French fiction, and the harangues 
on fiction which I delivered to my intimates, were 
essentially emotional in character, and I forgot that tho 
sight of a successful dramatist before the curtain on a first- 
night always caused me to shake with a mysterious and 
profound agitation. I mention these facts to show how I 
misunderstood, or ignored, the progress of my spiritual 
development. A crisis was at hand. I suffered from 
insomnia and other intellectual complaints, and went to 
consult a physician who was also a friend. 


“ You know,” he said, in .the course of talk, “you are 
one of the most highly-strung men I have ever met.” 

When I had recovered from my stupefaction, I glowed 
with pride. What a fine' thing to be highly-strung, 
nervously organised ! I saw myself in a new light; I 
thought better of myself; I rather looked down on cool, 
ingenious journalists. Perhaps I dimly suspected that 
Fleet Street was not to be the end of all things for me. 
It was soon afterwards that the artists whom I had 
twitted about their temperament accused me of sharing 
it with them to the full. Another surprise! I was in 
a state of ferment then. But I had acquired such a 
momentum in tho composition of articles destined to 
rejection that I continued throughout this crisis to pro¬ 
duce them with a regularity almost stupid. My friends 
began to inquire into the nature of my ultimate purpose. 
They spoke of a large work, and I replied that 1 had no 
spare time. None couid question my industry. “Why don’t 
you write a novel on Sundays? ” one of them suggested. 

The idea was grandiose. To conceive such an idea was 
a proof of imagination. And the air with which these 
enthusiasts said these things was entirely splendid and 
magnificent. But I was just then firmly convinced that 
I had no vocation for the novel; I had no trace of a 
desire to emulate Turgenev. Again and again ray fine 
enthusiasts returned to the charge, urged on by I know 
not what instinct. At last, to please them, to quieten 
them, I promised to try to write a short story. Without 
too much difficidty I concocted one concerning an artist’s 
model, and sent it to a weekly which gives a guinea each 
week for a prize story. My tale won the guinea. 

“There! We told you so!” was the chorus. And I 
stood convicted of underestimating my own powers : fault 
rare enough in my career! 

However, I insisted that the story was despicably bad, 
a commercial product, and the reply was that I ought next 
to write one for art’s sake. Instead, I wrote one for 
morality’s sake. It was a story with a lofty purpose, 
dealing with the tragedy of a courtesan’s life. (No, I had 
not then read Splendours ct Miseres des Courtiaanes.) A 
prominent philanthropist with a tendency to faddism, who 
for morality’s sake was funning a monthly magazine, was 
much impressed by my tale, and after some trouble—the 
contributors were supposed to contribute eon amove —I got 
another guinea. This story only pleased me for a few 
weeks; its crudity was too glaring. But I continued to 
write short stories, and several of them appeared in half¬ 
penny evening papers. Gaining in skill, I aimed political 
skits in narrative form at the more exclusive, the consciously 
superior, penny evening papers, and one or two of these 
hit the mark. I admired the stuff greatly. Lo, I had 
risen from a concoctor of bits articles to be the scorpion¬ 
sting of cabinet ministers! My self-confidence began to 
return. 

Then, one day, one beneficent and adorable day, my 
brain was visited by a Plot. I had a prevision that I was 
about to write a truly excellent short story. I took 
incredible pains to be realistic, stylistic, and -all the other 
istics, and the result amazed me. I knew that at last I 
had accomplished a good thing—I knew by the glow 
within me, the emotional fatigue, the vista of sweet labour 
behind me. What moved me to dispatch this jewel, this 
bit of caviare-to-the-general, to tho editor of a popular 
weekly with a circulation of a quarter of a million, I cannot 
explain. But so I did. The editor returned it with a note 
to say that he liked the plot, but the style was below his 
standard. I laughed, and, more happily inspired, sent it 
to the Yellow Book, where it duly appeared. The Yellow 
Book was then in apogee. Several fiercely literary papers 
singled out my beautiful story for especial praise. 

“ By heaven ! ” I said, “ I will write a novel.” It was 
a tremendous resolution. 

I saw r that I could write. 

(To be continued.) 
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Music. 

Pachmann and the Piano. 

When I once wrote about Paclimann that he is the greatest 
living pianist, because he can play certain things better 
than any other pianist can play anything, I am convinced 
that I was strictly accurate. I have heard him again, at 
St. James’s Hall, in a recital of nothing but Chopin music, 
and nothing but the best of Chopin. There was the 
Funeral March sonata, the first Ballade, the Fantasia, the 
Berceuse, the most beautiful of the Nocturnes (Op. 37, 
No. 2), an exquisite Valse, there were three Mazurkas, 
three Preludes, and two Etudes. There were encores, 
interspersed with conversation, and there was the horrible 
tour ac -force of playing two pieces at the same time. 
Chopin’s music, unlike most other piano music, exists on 
terms of perfect equality with the piano. And Pachmann, 
unlike most other pianists, exists on terms of perfect 
equality with Chopin’s music. I have heard pianists who 
played Chopin in what they called a healthy way. The 
notes swung, spun, and clattered, with a heroic reper¬ 
cussion of sound, a hurrying reiteration of fury, signifying 
nothing. The piano stormed through the applause; the 
pianist sat imperturbably, hammering. Well, I do not 
think any music should be played like that, not Liszt 
even. Liszt connives at the suicide, but with Chopin it is 
a murder. When Pachmann plays Chopin the music sings 
itself, as if without the intervention of an executant, of 
one who stands between the music and our hearing. The 
music has to intoxicate him before he can play with it; 
then he becomes its comrade, in a kind of very serious 
game; himself, in short, that is to say inhuman. His 
fingers have in them a cold magic, as of soulless elves who 
have sold their souls for beauty. And this beauty, which 
is not of the Soul, is not of the flesh ; it is a sea-change, 
the life of the foam on the edge of the depths. Or it 
transports him into some mid-region of the air, between 
hell and heaven, where he hangs, listening. He listens at 
all his senseq. The dew, as well as the raindrop, has a 
sound for him. 

Pachmann gives you pure music, not states of soul or of 
temperament, not interpretations, but eelioes. He gives 
you the notes in their own atmosphere, where they live for 
him an individual life, which has nothing to do with 
emotions or ideas. Thus he does not need to translate out 
of two languages: first, from sound to emotion, tempera¬ 
ment, what you will; then from that back again to sound. 
The notes exist; it is enough that they exist. They 
mean for him just the sound, and nothing else. You see 
his fingers feeling after it, his face calling to it, his whole 
body imploring it. Sometimes it comes upon him in such 
a burst of light that he has to cry aloud, in order that he 
may endure the ecstacy. You see him speaking to the 
music ; he lifts his finger, that you too may listen for it 
not less attentively. But it is always the thing itself that 
he evokes for you, as it rises flower-like out of silence, and 
comes to exist in the world. Every note lives, with the 
whole vitality of its existence. To Swinburne every word 
lives, just in the same way; when he says “ light,” he 
sees the sunrise; when he says “fire,” he is warmed 
through all his blood. And so Pachmann calls up, with 
this ghostly magic of his, the innermost life of music. I 
do not think he has ever put an intention into Chopin. 
Chopin had no intentions. He was a man, and he 
suffered ; and he was a musician, and he wrote music; 
and very likely George Sand, and Majorca, and his 
disease, and Scotland, and the woman who sang to him 
when he died, are all in the music; but that is not the 
question. The notes sob and shiver, stab you like a knife, 
caress you like the fur of a cat; and are beautiful sound, 
the most beautiful sound that has been called out of the 
piwt Pachmann calls it out for you, disinterestedly, 
easily, with ecstacy, inevitably; you do not realise that he 


has had difficulties to conquer, that music is a thing for 
acrobats and athletes. He smiles to you, that you may 
realise how beautiful tlie notes are, when they trickle out 
of his fingers like singing water; lie adores them and his 
own playing, as you do, arid as if he had nothing to do 
with them but to pour them out of his hands. 

The art of the pianist, after all, lies mainly in one 
thing, touch. It is by the skill, precision, and beauty of 
his touch that he makes music at all; it is by the quality 
of his touch that he evokes a more or less miraculous 
vision of sound for us. Touch gives him his only means 
of expression; it is to him what relief is to the sculptor 
or values to the painter. To “understand,” as it is 
called, a piece of music, is not so much as the beginning 
of good playing; if you do not understand it with your 
fingers, what shall your brain profit you? In the in¬ 
terpretation of music all action of the brain which does 
not translate itself perfectly in touch is useless. You may 
as well not think at ail as not think in the terms of your 
instrument, and the piano responds to one thing only, 
touch. Now Pachmann, beyond all other pianists, lias 
this magic. When he plays it, the piano ceases to be a 
compromise. He makes it as living and penetrating as 
the violin, as responsive and elusive as the clavichord. 

And now, if I am to suggest the last shade of what I 
want to suggest, if I am to evoke Pachmann as I seem to 
realise him, I must be allowed to change my medium of 
expression. This, which may be called “ The Chopin- 
Player,” is an attempt at a somewhat closer interpretation 
than I can give in prose : 

The sounds torture me : I see them in my brain ; 

They spin a flickering web of living threads, 

Like butterflies upon the garden beds, 

Nets of bright sound. I follow them : in vain. 

I must not brush the least dust from their wings: 

They die of a touch ; but I must capture them, 

Or they will turn to a caressing flame, 

And liok my soul up with their flutterings. 

The sounds torture me : I count them with my eyes, 

I feel them like a thirst between my lips; 

Is it my body or my soul that cries 
With little coloured mouths of sound, and drips 
In these bright drops that turn to butterflies 
Dying delicately at my flinger-tips? 

Arthur Symons. 

Art. 

Rodin and French Sculpture. 

Ho din in London! There was excitement in the idea. 
Long, for me, had this Master stood high upon his pedestal: 
long had this Frenchman, of whose personality I knew 
nothing (it began and ended with his name) been the 
revealer of the beauty of an art which in London streets is 
synonymous with the trivial and the commonplace. I first 
say has “ Tete ” years ago as a photograph in a shop 
window. That day, for the first time, the wonder and the 
beauty of plastic art became a reality. Without swerving 
from my allegiance to colour, I joined those to whom form 
makes the great appeal. I learnt that this “ Tete ” had 
been at the 1885 Salon, that the sculptor’s name was 
Rodin, that for long years this strenuous lonely workman 
had been despised and rejected, but that now he was 
slowly coming into his own. After seeing that “ Tete ” 
never again was I to look at a block of marble but I saw 
the lovelinesses of forms lurking in it, wanting only the 
craftsman’s hand to be revealed. Marble, as material, 
became potential. Clay grew into shapes in my imagina¬ 
tion. That was Rodin’s gift to me, a gift whose freshness 
Time challenges in vain. Do you know the “Tete”? 
Beginning at the base and travelling upwards the eye 
wanders over an unhewn, rectangular block of marble, till 
slowly there emerges from the top a woman’s bead. You 
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receive no shook. It is the flower pushing through the 
sheath. The head you can see with the chin resting on 
the marble, and the marble clinging to the neck as if 
loath to let this creation of man escape from the home 
where through all time it had been hidden ; but the body 
is still undisclosed. Yet you are content. It is there, and 
you realise the delicacy of restraint that stayed the 
sculptor’s hand. 

The artist has done no violence Mo the great Mother, 
lie has not, as lesser men do, snatched his bit of material 
from the world material and tossed it in the air smirking 
at his cleverness. There has been no divorce. The head 
has come to life, but she clings loyally and trustingly to 
her birthland. She emerges to brood a little while in 
the world of man, but she is not of that world. This 
idea of fealty to the material in which lie works has 
always seemed to me the chief characteristic of Rodin. 
His supple figures—half spirit, half flesh- creep so tenta¬ 
tively from the marble that, as you look, you could almost 
fancy that if they find this world too cheerless they will 
nestle back into it again. Other manners Rodin has, but 
never does he lose the direct personal vision. His fellow' 
craftsmen might never have existed. There are to him 
but two luminous and self-evident things—himself and 
Nature. Other triumphs he has achieved, but as I knew 
him first in that Head and these lonely figures timorously 
happy at the thought of creation, so I shall think of him 
always. Rodin in London ! There was excitement in the 
idea. And when 1 attended that memorable banquet 
the other day, sat near him for some hours, and found 
him just as he should be, a deep-browed, composed man, 
calm under eulogy, as he had been calm under adversity, 
I went off to Paris the next morning, with a flutter of 
anticipation that I should see Rodin’s latest work at the 
Salon des Beaux Arts. 

But French sculpture is not all Rodin, although French 
sculpture is very much alive, daring anything in the sun 
of popular favour that shines upon it. We treat sculpture 
as if it were a poor relation. The French honour sculpture 
as if it were the son and heir. Into the magnificent new 
Palace in the Champs ElySees where the two Salons are 
held you could drop our Royal Academy and hardly find it 
in the way. You could hide all our sculpture exhibits 
of the year among the trees of the Beaux Arts Salon 
garden. A British student of sculpture entering the 
sculpture caravanserai in the Champs Elysees for the first 
time would think he was in Paradise, or in the Crystal 
Palace. High above stretches the enormous glass roof, 
huge blue and white velariums float in mid-air, screening 
the sun arid throwing an equable light on the statues 
that number almost a thousand. These peep like ghosts 
from the trees, shrubs, and flowers that wind their way 
through the walks. The floor is of gravel. You encounter 
gardeners. An official will offer you a light for your cigarette. 
Hundreds of chairs invite to rest. You lunch on a terrace 
from which you can overlook the whole field of sculp¬ 
ture. The air is full of the song of birds. They fly in 
and out of the shrubs, or perch on the marble busts of 
eminent Frenchmen. All is bright and gay. The very 
waiters arc cheerful, and inspired by serving, those who 
offer homage to French sculpture. Kindness exudes 
from them. One, who waited upon me, delayed bringing 
my coffee in order that he might throw crumbs to a little 
flock of birds that had gathered about “ Diogcne demandant 
l’aumone a une statue.” 

The sculpture shown certainly gives an impression of 
the vitality of this branch of art in France. Also of the 
feverish desire on the part of many French sculptors by 
means of size, or extravagance of design to outvie one 
another. Pressing into the service of sculpture themes 
Which are manifestly unsuited to.it they offer a wide choice 
of subject, such as Jacob wrestling with an angel, or a 
realistic group showing an obese publican pouring out 
absinthe behind a bar while in front an agonised wife and 


child bend over a workman serearfting in a fit of delirium 
tremens. You may see the foolish virgins of Scripture 
writhing one with another in despair and hammering at 
the closed marble door (modern knocker), or* Bulgarians 
acclaiming Alexander II. their liberator. You may see 
in the Cliartres monument- to Pasteur a country side 
wherein a bewildered .flock of sheep gaze in astonish¬ 
ment at a group of scientists, including, I believe,, 
M. Pasteur himself, experimenting upon a captured com¬ 
panion, or, if you prefer it, Absolo.n hanging by bis lnir, 
from the houghs of a tree. There arc groups as big as the 
wall of a house, and pieces so tiny that you could drop 
them into your pocket. Everywhere is talent, dexterity and 
fertility of invention, hardly anywhere the strong man of 
personal vision doing his own work. M. Lahcudrie with 
equal facility produces in the same year a Descent' from 
the Cross, and a model of a Grand Piano with two women,, 
gowned and groomed in the last fashion,playing and singing. 

But in the race for notoriety it is M. Moreau,-Vauthier 
who wins the laurel, with a mere wall—hut such a wall. 
It is a broken, bulging- wall, rising from the ground floor 
as if built upwards from the soil. In front, with out¬ 
stretched arms, stands the Angel of Pity and Protection, 
and, as you look, slowly you realise that frightened faces 
in low relief are gazing out at you from the stones, and 
that unhappy figures are obtruding themselves from the 
broken surface. They are the victims of the Revolution, the 
citizens who were shot against the historic wall of which; 
M. Moreau-Vauthier has mad.e a faithful representation. 

Here at the Salon one realises again the folly of the 
modern system of exhibitions. The shouters get the 
attention, and lie who has once begun to shout must shout 
each year louder than the last. , He who does not shout 
must lie content to wait, as Rodin waited. . It would take 
a week to examine the sculpture idone, and to select the 
pieces of merit. Shy they are and they shrink from the 
crowd. I could have stood for an hour in lonely apprecia¬ 
tion of M. Eldli’s little “ Liiinea,” whose form the sculptor 
has lingered over .so lovingly, and left so quiet and simple. 
At no time of the day could I have examined the intrepid, 
M. Gerome’s “Joueuse de Boules ” without having 
my toes trodden upon. Parisian to the finger tips is 
M. Gerome. Parisian—that is alert, dexterous, gay and 
soulless—is this piuk-tinted nude. . From the gold hair 
that crowns her beautiful, restless,, twining limbs, to the 
masks that grin at her feet, she is the personification of, 
the technical cleverness, the unresting experimentalism of 
modern French art. She is typical. 

But I had not come to Paris to he retaught this familiar 
lesson. It was Rodin who had called me. I sought him, 
and found him easily. In the centre of the spacious 
hall of the New Salon, perched high upon a slender 
marble column, stands his bust of Victor Hugo, brood- : 
ing, with bent head. It is Thought called Hugo. 
My catalogue gave another Rodin. “Ombres” it was 
called, but “Ombres” I could not find. A little pale, 
dark-locked, black sombrero-hatted French sculptor, who 
was furtively flicking the dust from his own exhibit with 
a camel - hair paint brush, came to my assistance. - 
“ M. Rodin’s ‘ Ombres ’ ? ” Yes ; I should find it in the 
garden. To the garden I went. It was raining. 
Through the mist, the raindrops splashing upon them, 
standing unprotected on a high framework of wood, I saw 
three strange figures. Each was like to each, and yet 
each was different from the others. Each head is weary 
and droops sideways; each left arm is outstretched and 
ointing to the earth; each right foot is raised, each right 
nee is bent. They are not of the earth, they are 
shades; alive, yet dead; motionless, yet sensitively 
sentient in their grey land. I had no desire to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the group. It was enough to 
look, brood, and remember. Great art is elusive of 
explanation. It has no commerce with words. I turned 
away from these haunting figures to M. Niederhausern- 
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Rodo’s towering monnment to Verlaine, the knotty 
forehead, the dome brow, and the figures springing 
grotesquely from the unhewn marble of his body; to 
M. Bourdelle’s “ Beethoven ” (Je suis tout ce qui est, tout 
ce qui a 6te, et tout ce qui sera. Nul homme mortel n’a 
leve mon voile); but to “ Ombres ” I always returned. 

Later, in Rodin’s great white studio at Meudon, built 
On a hill-side in the midst of trees and flowers, the 
work-room set in Nature of a man who works straight 
from Nature, I was to be enlightened. There, in that 
studio, with its sixteen tall windows, bathing in the 
unsoiled light of day all the lovely things from his brain, all 
the intimate secrets he has claimed from the great secrets 
of the universe, I was to learn the place these Shades will 
take above his great work, the “ Gate of Hell.” 

Those mute figures called me back again that evening 
when the Invalides dome was afire with the last rays of the 
sun. The sky had cleared. Standing outside among the 
chesnuts of the Champs Elysees, I looked again over the 
failings at those Shades escaped from the true Elysian 
Fields. Very white, very pitiable, they looked against 
the faint blue sky: very strange, and wonderful. 

€. L. H. 


Science. 

The Future of Writing. 

Of all the arts invented by man, writing is perhaps the 
one that has undergone fewest modifications. Cooking 
has progressed steadily from tire stage when the cave-men, 
huddled round the common fire, snatched half-burnt 
morsels from the burning embers to that of the elaborate 
banquet whereto kings and princes invite those whom 
they delight to honour. Hunting, too, has risen, or 
perhaps one should say degenerated, from the time when 
man was driven by desire of animal food to lay ambushes 
for the gigantic mammoth to the shooting-down for the 
sport’s sake of expensively-reared pheasants and trapped 
pigeons. Music, again, has certainly advanced from the 
tom-tom, shell, or vibrating sinew which first gave man 
the idea of harmonious sounds to the varied orchestra 
and trained voices that combine to produce the weird 
melodies of Wagner. Yet all this time writing has re¬ 
mained practically the same that it was when the early 
inhabitants of Babylonia first discovered the trick of 
impressing conventional signs on clay. It seems as if 
man was so pleased at having discovered so simple a 
means of imparting his thoughts to his neighbour that he 
scorned to look for an easier method still'. Highly civilised 
communities must have existed on the earth for ten thousand 
years before the idea of using mechanical means for the 
same purpose first came into a human head, while the 
type-writer or dactylograph which is the first attempt t'o 
bring these means within the reach of individuals is ndt 
yet half a century old. 

This is, of course, not to say that no improvements 
whatever have been effected in the art of writing. Thirteeh 
years ago, M. Piette discovered in the grotto of Mas d’Azil, 
near Ariege, certain pebbles artificially coloured, in which 
he fancied he saw the beginnings of a system of con¬ 
ventional signs. If this be so, the invention of writing 
can he taken back to the polished stone age, hut the first 
actual script of which we have any incontestable evidence 
is the pictorial or hieroglyphic. This was -certainly used in 
Babylonia at some date long prior to 6,000 it.c., by which 
time it had passed into the wedge-shaped characters that 
we call cuneiform. But the cuneiform characters were not 
used to express single sounds like our letters, but syllables ; 
and thus a knowledge of so many signs was necessary 
that, had it not been improved, the art of writing must 
always have remained, as in China, the exclusive property 
of a regularly-trained class. Later, the Egyptians, whose 


hieroglyphics go hack to about a thousand years later 
than the adoption of the cuneiform characters, invented’ 
an alphabet, but with their usual conservatism did not 
discard the older use of syllabic signs; whence their 
system is perhaps the most complicated muddle yet 
invented. Then came the Semites who, as is now generally 
thought, adopted the hieroglyphic alphabet for the purpose 
of expressing the consonantal sounds of their own language^ 
but left the vowels to be supplied by the intuition of the 
reader. Lastly appeared the Greeks, who, with their usual 
clearness of sight, further modified what they called the 
“ Phoenician ” alphabet until it expressed vowels as well 
as consonants, and thus founded the system of writing 
used by all nations except the Chinese and Japanese at 
the present day. Not less than eight thousand years were 
consumed in bringing civilised man to this point. 

Since then, progress has indeed been made, but hardly 
at first with lightning-like rapidity. While the Greek 
alphabet with only slight modifications is still used by 
the Russians as by the Armenians, and without any 
modifications at all by the modern Greeks, .all other 
European nations have now adopted the Latin alphabet 
which is its younger sister rather than its daughter. This 
was not accomplished without much heart-burning, and it 
is only during the last two decades that the Germans have 
partly given up their ugly and eye-tiring script, which will, 
perhaps, not entirely die out for some time longer. In other 
directions, all advance is a thing of yesterday. All MSS. 
of the early centuries of our era were written continuously, 
and the Greeks never really introduced spaces or divisions 
between their words until the invention of printing. The 
paragraph mark was for a long time the only stop used, 
and diacritical marks or accents intended to show slight 
differences in the sound of certain letters were seldom 
used, or if used were not combined into any one system. 
Hence the reading of a Greek or Latin MS. of the fourth 
or fifth century is to a beginner intolerably fatiguing, 
and demands special training quite apart from a knowledge 
of the language in which it is couched. 

It will be seen, then, that all the changes that have 
hitherto taken place in the act of writing have tended in 
•the direction of simplicity rather tlian of complication, and 
there can be little doubt that all future improvements will 
lie in the same direction. It was a great advance when 
the cumbrous and difficult syllabary was exchanged for 
the easily-learnt alphabet, and there seems considerable 
likelihood that the nations of the Far East who still 
stick to the syllabic method will before long come 
to imitate their Western neighbours. Such a change 
has already begun for the Annamese, among whom the 
French missionaries have for a long time been busy in intro¬ 
ducing the Latin alphabet, which, it is said, the natives 
are beginning to prefer for business purposes to their own 
variant of the Chinese script. Something of the kind, too, 
may take place in India where hooks printed in vernacular 
dialects transliterated into Latin characters are said to be 
largely read by educated natives. In sucb matters, the 
possession of the printing-press puts a ]>owerfu] weapon in 
the hands of the innovators, as may he seen from the fact 
that .the printers of newspapers have lately succeeded in sub¬ 
stituting inverted commas for italics in quotations from 
' foreign languages, t hanks to their dislike of a change of fouitt 
in the middle of a sentence. But when all is said, it is 
doubtful whether the use of the Latin alphabet can evrtr 
become universal. There are certain sounds which it does 
not express save by a combination of letters, and all 
attempts to represent these by differentiated or accented 
single letters seem doomed to failure. The gallartt 
attempt of Lepsius in 1 So f to introduce what he called 
an “ International Standard Alphabet ” for the writing rtf 
all languages in “ European ” or Latin letters has hitherto 
been chiefly useful in providing a definite agreement as to 
what the equivalent sounds denoted by them really are. 
For Eastern languages, the Arabic alphabet, which is fit 
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Once flexible, easy to write, and constructed on scientific 
principles,- seems to answer better. 

It would appear, then, that for further simplification 
we want a new alphabet altogether, and this, according to 
some enthusiasts, we have ready to our hands in the 
Morse alphabet used in telegraphy. It is certainly 
capable of expressing all the sounds of the languages, of 
every civilised nation, for it is already used by Chinese 
and Russians as easily as by French or Hindus. Moreover, 
as the letters consist merely of different combinations of 
dots and dashes, it requires hardly any previous practice 
to form them readily, while they can be expressed as clearly 
by the waving of a flag or the flashing of a lamp as by pen, 
ink, and paper. To an experienced ear, they even form a 
spoken as well as a written language, and a trained tele¬ 
graphist has only to listen to the clicks of his instrument 
to know what the sender of the message is trying to convey 
to him without taking the trouble to write it down. With 
this, therefore, if the invention of wireless telegraphy ever 
developes into the commercial success which its projectors 
prophesy, it will be possible for two persons speaking tho 
same language to converse at a distance of thousands of 
miles from each other without any of the machinery of 
wires and telephones now necessary for transmitting 
messages from one room to the other. All these advan¬ 
tages make it possible that in the near future we may 
learn to write in a system of dots and dashes rather than 
in the debased hieroglyphs which at present make up our 
alphabetic characters. If this ever happens, one more 
barrier between nation and nation will be abolished, and 
man will have advanced another step towards that unity 
of type towards which all civilisation seems to be driving 
him. F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 

The. Justice of Providence. 

Sir, —Mr. Hardy seems to be arguing from the fallacy 
that natural pain must be an injustice which I think a 
discomforting fantasy. 

We cannot know what is just until we understand what 
is true; and, as yet, we know only an infinitesimal part of 
the truth. Thus we have no justification for assuming, 
merely because Providence sometimes works through 
Nature in ways of which we cordially disapprove, that 
there is any inj ustice involved in such a proceeding. 

Man’s duty is to study Nature, including himself, so as 
to understand Providence; or learn to obey Nature better, 
by abstaining^ from all fault finding, except as self¬ 
revelation. We have no right to criticise till we under¬ 
stand. When we have solved the mysteries which now lie 
within our own province, it will be time enough for us to 
try to solve those which lie without. Among the soluble 
mysteries which confront us are the cause and prevention 
of all diseases, as well as of everything that we consider 
calamities, which are most dangerous when disguised with 
beauty. 

It is probable that there is no misfortune which is not 
directly due to our own misunderstanding, and the con¬ 
sequent mistakes that must persist so long as we are more 
concerned with freedom than with wisdom, or with our 
own vain ideas of justice than with the honest search for 
truth. If our science kept pace with our sympathies, and 
our sympathy with our sensitiveness, pain would become 
extinct. 

Nature can never be unjust, however harsh she may 
often seem to be, in the course of our training. We may 
detest many of her way6, but we cannot justly accuse any 
of injustice. This is as much due to a lax manner of 
speech as the term “ breach of natural law ” to a loose 
mode of thought. As it is absolutely impossible for us to 
break a single natural law, so it is unphnosophic in us to 


accuse Nature or Providence, of the t least injustice. Since 
natural laws persistently refuse to adjust themselves to 
accommodate our shallow ideas of justice, we must per¬ 
force learn to adapt ourselves to these laws, or accept the 
natural consequences of our perversity as a matter of 
course. In the meantime, we only presume when we 
regard our own imperfect knowledge as if it -were perfect 
wisdom. 

There is no human law that cannot be broken, as there 
is none that is absolutely just j for there is hone without 
exception, or other form of imperfection. But Nature’s 
laws have no exceptions whatever, or no imperfection, for 
they are absolutely just or perfectly wise. If, however, 
we dislike any of them, the fault must lie in ourselves, 
because we fail to undertand why the ways of Nature are 
not to be measured by our own petty standards of right 
and wrong, nor to be maligned because they do not seem 
to regard sufficiently some of our most cherished ideals. 
In short, imperfect vision cannot focus complex facts into 
one philosophic truth.—Yours faithfully, . 

John F. Mackenzie. 

418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


Whence comes Electricity ? 

Sir, —May I venture to call your attention, to one or two 
statements in the above article (in your issue of May 3) 
calculated to give erroneous impressions to your readers. 

First. “ There is a perfect consensus of opinion among 
scientific writers that . . . it is not a form of energy, 
as is heat.” 

I should he glad to know of any single scientist of 
repute who has written thus. Heat is admitted as a form 
of energy, and we know that electricity is derivable from 
heat. How does electricity then cease to be “ A form of 
energy ” ? The Theory of the Conservation of Energy has 
not yet been disproved, and the Conservation of Electricity 
is but a corollary to it. 

Second. “ Electricity is nothing but the ether in which 
the molecules of all known substances are bathed ” ; and, 
farther on, “The connection of electricity with the ether 
is sufficiently proved ... by the fact that no electrical 
phenomena take place in a perfect vacuum, which is, by 
the hypothesis, deprived of ether.” 

It is not generally believed that electricity ia the ether, 
but that it consists in vibmtiona of the ether. The 
second statement is a mere jumble of words, and utterly 
misleading. 

Electricity is transmitted through a vacuum, in the 
same way as light and heat radiations are, interplanetary 
space being generally assumed vacuous. What satisfactory 
hypothesis can then assume a perfect vacuum to be 
deprived of ether? For, apart from electricity, light 
could not then reach us from the sun. 

Third. What does the following sentence mean : “ . . 
if a spark be allowed to pass through a piece of 
cardboard between two metal points carrying different 
electricities, the hole made by the spark will be found 
nearer to the negative than to the positive pole.” 

One would think that the hole would be in the 
cardboard, and that it would be sparked through wherever 
it were placed, if sufficient voltage were employed. The 
peculiar point about a hole thus made is that it appears 
as if evenly pierced from both sides, no burring being 
visible. 

While thoroughly realising the difficulty of writing a 
scientific article in a popular way, statements like the 
above can hardly but mislead.—Yours, &c., 

Chelsea, S.W. James C. Smail. 

Mr. James C. Email’s knowledge of electrical theoiy 
seems to be a little belated. President Oliver Lodge is 
generally considered to be a scientist of repute, yet lie 
wrote in 1802 (Modem Views of Electricity, p. 7): “ There 
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was even a tendency a few years back to deny the material 
nature of Electricity and to assert its position as a form of 
energy. This was doubtless due to an analogical and 
natural though unjustifiable feeling, that just as sound 
and heat and light had shown themselves to be forms of 
energy, so in due time would Electricity also. If such was 
the expectation, it has not been justified in the result. 
Electricity may possibly be a form of matter—it is not a 
form of energy.” The book, however, I would recom¬ 
mend Mr. Smau to consult is Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. (1901). 
Here he will find on the first page, “ Electricity . . . 

is neither matter nor energy ”; on p. 298, “ A perfect 
vacuum is a perfect insulator—no spark will cross it ” ; and 
on p. 300, “ Lullin observed two curious effects when a 
piece of cardboard is perforated by a spark between two 
metal points. Firstly, there is a slight burr raised on 
each side, as if the hole had been pierced from the middle 
outwards, as though the stress in the air had pulled at 
the card. Secondly, if the two points are not exactly 
opposite one another, the hole is found to be nearer the 
negative point.” On p. 2 will be found the same author’s 
theory that electricity is the ether, which is stated with 
somewhat more precision in the English edition of 
Guillemin’s Electricity and Magnetism. I am not con¬ 
cerned to defend it, as I stated in my article that it could 
not be fully accepted at present. But I may say that so 
far from inter-planetary space being “ generally assumed 
vacuous,” it is by the Clerk Maxwell theory assumed to be 
full of—ether.—Your obedient servant, 

. F. Legge. 


“ Moving-bells and Passing-bells.” 

Sir, —In reading your review of the Rev. Vaux's Church 
Folk-Lore, in your issue of May 1 , and its reference to 
“ one of Mr. Meredith’s most charm.ng girls ” and funeral- 
bells, one is reminded of the conversation, as recorded by 
J. T. Smith, of Nollekens and Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
(1714-1794) on a similar subject. The following is 
Smith’s account of it:— 

Nollekens : “ Ah, there goes the bell tolling ! No, it’s 
only my clock on the stairs. When I was a boy, you 
would have liked to have seen me toll the bell; it's no 
very easy thing, I can tell you —look a little that way ! ” 
(the chancellor was sitting for his “ busto ”). “ You must 
toll, that is to say, I did, one hour for a man, three times 
three ; and three times two for a woman Now, your 
lordship must mind, there's a moving-bell and a passing- 
bell ; these the Romans always attended to.” “ You mean 
the Roman Catholics, Mr. Nollekens,” observed his 
lordship. “ Yes, my lord, they call that the moving-bell, 
which goes when they move a body out of one parish to 
the next, or so on. The passing-bell is when you are 
dying, and going from this world to another place.” 
“Ay, Mr. Nollekens,” observed his lordship, “tnere is 
a curious little book, published in 1671, I think by 
Richard Duckworth, upon the art of ringing, entitled 
TintannologUi." 

—Yours, &c., 

“ Wynton,” Burrell Road, T. Edwards Jones. 

Ipswich. 


“It’s human, but is it Art?” 

Sir, — 11 C. L. H.’s ” recent articles prompt me to suggest 
that, perhaps, after all, painting, like writing, is but a 
means of expression. If that is so, the painter of anecdote 
errs in pushing the idea of subject too far, but he is not 
quite such a fool as the man who expresses nothing at all. 
We may prefer reticence and find more enjoyment in the 
quiet sentiment of Millet or in the abstract subjects of 


Watts, but was it not only a more refined sense of utterance 
which impelled them to paint ? So far from techinque 
being their concern, it is probable that, with them as with 
all great artists, it became a facile medium for the expres¬ 
sion of their thought; and it is only sufficient when we 
can receive the thought without being made aware of 
the means by which it is conveyed. It is not my desire 
to defend the trivial anecdote, but I feel that the terra 
“literary” is applied more loosely to pictures than it 
should be, considering that the arts all stand in the same 
relationship to life. And the mind of the artist must be 
master of the hand; in fact I do not see that a mere 
painter or draughtsman, however clever or oxact, has any 
title to the name of artist in the true sense, for the faculty 
of imagination is the supreme gift which distinguishes the 
one at once from the other. In the same [way is the poet 
distinct from the journalist. To the craftsman, of course, 
the means must always be interesting, but I entirely 
disagree with “ C. L. fl.” when he indicates that criticism of 
painting has anything to do with the layman. Still less 
do I agree that, by saying what he does, he proves the 
superior intelligence of the Frenchman. This professional 
attitude, adopted of late years by art critics, is an evil 
which has entered into literature also. It is long since 
that Poe declared the only province of poetry to be 
music, but Mr. Henley brought it more definitely before us 
when he stated that Rossetti was “an amateur in two 
arts,” a thing which I for one was heartily glad to have his 
assurance of. Milton, Blake, Ruskin, and Whitman, what 
were they but amateurs ? 

But au this apart, I feel that criticism will have no 
good reason for existence and will profit us nothing unless 
it is based upon the fact that all true art is an intimate 
part of humanity, and that it must be a strenuous influence 
towards refinement and the ideal. It must not exist merely 
for the satisfaction of the dilettanti, so that I am convinced 
that if it is not human, it certainly is not art in any degree 
worth mentioning.—Yours faithfully, 

S. Harting, Sussex. James J. Guthrie. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 139 (New Series). 

LiBt week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best paper 
entitled “ My First Effort in Literature.” Forty-three competitors 
have entered the lists. We award the prize to Mr. S. Freeman. 
3 , Banbury Boad, Oxford, for the following : — 


A cynic has declared that a majority of those who have shared in 
the benefaction of Sir Boger Newdigate have found eventual outlet 
for their genius in Threadneedle Street. Though not a stockbroker, 
I first essayed literary honours in a prize competition for English 
verse. The choice lay between Solomon’s Temple and the battle of 
Hastings. My knowledge of the latter did not extend beyond its 
date, and my ignorance of ecclesiastical architecture was complete. 
The spinning of a coin having decided that Solomon's Temple 
should be immortalised, I came to the convenient conclusion that 
a poetic atmosphere would be more successfully attained by the 
omission of all structural detail and local colour; and this could be the 
more naturally effected if the action of the play took place in the 
dead of night. With infinite labour, a Biblical concordance, and a 
rhyming dictionary, I achieved a dozen Spenserian stanzas. As far 
as I remember—for the work has long been unobtainable—the body 
of the poem was composed of a dialogue between two elderly Jews 
who had met by the merest accident in a lonely grove, on the subject 
of the wisdom of Solomon. When the opportunities of this situation 
had been nearly exhausted, the dawn caused a welcome diversion 
and enabled me to conclude with a graceful comparison between the 
colour of the sky and the rosy prospects of the Jewish race. The 
prize was awarded to the only competitor— for schoolboys raretv lisp 
in numbers -but when 1 saw my handiwork in print, I decided that 
prose should be my vehicle thenceforth. 
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Other papers are as follows :— . ‘ 

My first literary effort was' a novel of abtiotmally pessimistic 
structure. 1 wrote it during my eleventh winter upon wild, wet 
Sundays, immediately after having digested an. allotted, portion of 
Catechism. When at length finally completed to .my satisfaction, 

I read it to a younger sister by the light of the school-room fire 
(ah, cruel human nature !) half-an-hour before bed-time. 

In the first volume I depicted eight wasp-waisted, lack-lustre-eyed 
baronet’s daughters falling desperately in love with as many youthful 
grooms—or else it was that one slick butler possessed the fancies of 
them all—1 cannot quite remember. In the second volume these 
damsels, finding their affections unrequited, severally developed 
every possible complaint, from hiccough to delirium tremens, and 
suffered a doting great-grandmother to administer every possible 
medicine, from liquorice to Black’s pink pills, without effect. Ill 
the third volume the eight decided upon committing suicide 
ea masse. Two floated down the moat, their eyes turned appealingly 
in the direction of the stables or pantry window. Two, after penning 
tear-stained love missives, took poison and dropped in heaps upon a 
stone-balusltaded terrace. Two stabbed themselves in a shrubbery ■; 
while the youngest two tight-laced and died gracefully in an arm¬ 
chair, with their back hair spread over their shoulders, upon which 
last event the eight grooms—or the one butler—“ gave warning ” 
and joined a Salvation Army. 

i’oor little round-eyed sister 1 I fear the “ long black passage up 

■ to bed” was peopled for many a night with spirits of the baronet s 
1 ill-fated daughters I But my novel never brought a flush of horror 
, to any cheek save hers : when the swallows came with spring I 

buried it whole in the back garden. 

[Z. MoC., Whitby.] 

I forget its name. It was a short poem of a very amorous nature 
indeed, and addressed to some unresponsive fair one, i suppose. 

The lucky jqurnal chosen was the Family Herald, then in the 
habit of publishing short effusions in verse every week. I may add 
that it could not have been less than’45 years ago, when I was in 
' my middle teens, so I may' be pardoned’ for forgetting exactly how 
this “ gem of poesy ” ran. > 

One thing, I know : I had some sleepless nights in revolting its 
chances of insertion in the F. H. ; or failing insertion would 
. it be commended in the “Answers to Correspondents”.’ It wis 
my initial effort, remember (saving a hunting song written' at 
seven years, which is not preserved in the family archives!), and 

■ how touch hung on it for me at least! . . 

It might even determine whether I should still make fer 
Parnassus or keep to the prosaic plains ! 

/Publishing' day at last, when 1 planked down my penny, anil read 
thus: — 

(F. B. I).—“Well written, but true love does not vent its spleen in 
maudlin sentimentality.") 

X remember the exaet words even new ! 

But 1 wooed the Muses after all ! 

[F. B. D., Chagford.] 

Ighink it’was my first, Hht I am not quite sure. It was a tale in 
prose: “ Iiisand Jonquil." 

I wrote it on sitmmer afternoons, in London, but the tale was of 
Provence—the Provence of “once-upon-a-time,”. Sometimes there 
was music down in the street; the sound of a fiddle and a harp. 

Nowadays the harpist comes alone, and still he but accompanies, 
so people say, a visionary violin I They vote him a bore, and'give 
him something to “go away soon." 

So 1 know lie will retain, and I give him nothing, I only listen. 

And, listening, I am once again in Provence. 

On the hill-side, where the wild lavender grows, stands the old 
• castle, built into the rocks, and iron-grey in the stormy twilight. 

In jonder turret-chamber cowers the little purple-robed princess, 
motionless, with folded hands. All is still, save for a patter of 
raindrops on the pane—the first drops of the storm. Suddenly, in 
bursts a younger child, yellow-clad, and clasps the Princess's knees, 
beseeching: 

“ Oh, Iris, let us fly ! ” 

Iris lays trembling fingers on Jonquil’s black curls : 

•“ Whither shall we fly 1 ” 

Was that the far-away sound of a hunting-horn 1 

Nay, children, you have time to escape : it was the last twang*of 
the harp. 

The musician departs, all unconscious of broken spell and vanished 
enchantment. 

There is a clatter in the mews, and a great twittering of sparrows. 

[C. F., Kensington.] 


Competition No. 140 (New Series). 

A large number of poems have been written, of which the first 
words are “ Happy the man who . . We propose to add to the 
stock. To the writer of (he best and freshest sixteen-line poi’m, 
beginning with these words, we will send a cheque for One Quinea. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 28 May, 1902. Each answer must ■ be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution iquat accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only wilt l>e considered. 
Contributions to lie written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

'Duff (Archibald), The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews .. ..(Ximmo) net S/0 
Slater (Thomas), Principia Theologi* Moralis.(Burns and Oates) net 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Norton (Smedley), Sergeant, Call the Roll . (Stock) 2 0 

Ask ham (Richard), Moods and-Outdoor Verses.(Brinsley Jolm-on; net S/6 

Daviilson (John), The Treatment of an Empire-Builder .(Richard*.) net 1/u 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Paton (Lewis Bayles), The Early History of Syria and Palestine (Ximmo) net 5/0 

‘ Newton* (John), Captain John Brown of Harper’s Ferry .(Unwin) 6/U 

Watson (Edward James), Pleas of the Crown for the Hundred of Swineshead 

and the Township of Bristol..(Hemmons) 

Vizetelly (Edward), The Warrior Woman.*.(Treherue) 2,6 

Norruau (Genl. Sir Henry Wylie) and Young (Mrs. Keith), edited by, Delhi — 

1857. Its Siege, Assault, and Capture .(Chambers) net 21 0 

Chaplin (W. Knight), Francis E. Clark.(Melrose) net i n 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tompkins (Herbert W.), Highways and Byway* in Hertfordshire 

. . _ (Macmillan) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Allcroft fA. H.) and Hpyes (B. I.), edited by, Livy : Book XXI. A Clive) 

Thomson (C. Linklater), A First History of England, Part III. 

(Horace Marshall}, 

\ Wolff (Jetta S.), Frauvais pour lcs tout Petits.(Arnold) 

Finnemore (John), Social Lif.-i’ England .(Black) 

„ „ Famouv E... ..shtnen .( ' .. ) 

- Lyde (L. W.), edited by, llichar. Ill. . .(Black) net 


. Niokliu (J. A.), Lyra Seriorum..(Black) 

Rossuet, Les Empires ....( .. ) 


, Brandin (L.), Lettres, Maximes tt Caractercs du Irix-Septiime Steele..( ; n ) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Halsey (Francis Whiting), Our Literary Deluge.(Dotihledny) 

•Smith {Goldwin). Commonwealth or Empire.(Macmillan) net 

Staneliffe,' Golf, Dogs, and Donfc’s ..(Afethuen) 

Fair Women of the XVIlIth Century, No. 1....(Otto) 

, The Poet and Painter of “Clara in Blundcrland,” The Coronation Nonsenae- 

Book. (Heinemann) 

Nield (Jonathan), A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales 

(Mathewa) net 

Amphlctt (K. M.)! How to Bat .... (Treherne) 

Standing (Percy Cross), Cricket of To-day and Yesterday, Part III .. (Jack) net 

' JUVBNILB. 

Wilson (Patten) and Crcsland (T. W. H.), The Coronation Bumpy Book 

(Richards) 


6/0 


26 

20 
1 S 
i/6 
1/4 
1/0 
0/8 
0/9 
(f/» 


26 

10 


1/0 

5/0 

1/0 

0/7 


2/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Hogg (Nnthan), Poems in the Devonshire Dialect... .(Drayton) net 3/0 

Norton (Clurles Eliot), translated by, The Divine Comedy of Dante Aleghieri, 

3 ye.Is. .(Macmillan) net 18/0 

Meredith (George), The Tragic Comedians .(Constable) net 2,6 

„ Short .Stories.( ,* ) net 2/6 

., „ • The Shaving of Slmgpat .....( 1 ) net 2/6 

Paulsen (Friedrich), Immanuel Kai\t, His Life and Doctrines . .(Niimno) net 10/6 
Scott (Sir'Walter), The'Edinburgh Woverlay : The Pirate. 2 vols .. ..(Jack) 

Encyclopedia Britnnnica, Vol. 25. (New Volumes) ...(The Tibir *> 

Marsh (Ricliard), Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband.(Long) 0/6 

Bradshaw (B.), Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts.. . .(Kegan Paul) "2/6 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), Poetical Works (Thin Paper Edition)..(Newnes) net 3/6 

Carlyle (Thomas),'The French Revoluthto.;.....'.(Mefaon) 

Bartlet (Vernon), edited by. The Earlier Pauline. Epistles Corinthian!*, 

Galatians, and Thessaloninns... (Dent) net 1,0 

Gray (G. Buchanan), edited by, The FQurtU.Book of Moses called Numbers 

(Dent) net 1/0 

Irving (Washington), The Sketch Book. 2 vols...(Newnes) net 6 0 

The Coron&tioh Prayer-Book...(Frowde) net 12 6 

Whitcing (Richard), No. 6 John Street . . . .A. lticliards) 3 4 

Molicre (J. B. P.), Plays: Tartuffe, Don J uan, Love's the Best Doctor 

(Richards) net 3,6 


PERIODICALS. 

North American Review, Woman at Home, Smart Set, Pall Mall, Scottish Art 
and Letters, American Historical Review, Pictorial Corned}-. 
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SIR CHARLES WARREN AND HIS CRITICS. 

THE FACTS ABOUT SPION HOP. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE SECOND VOLUME NOW READY, PRICE 
21c. NET, or £5 5s.:NET the Set of Six Volumes 

17 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES, WITH 40 PORTRAITS AND 
15 BATTLE MAPS. 

More than two-thirds of the Edition having been already rohl. intending 
Subscribers are advised to apply promptly to the PURLISUKK, TUK TIMES, or to 
any Bookseller. 


CONTENTS. 


Chap. I.—The British Military 
System. 

„ II.—The Boer Military 

System. 

„ III.—The Eve of War. 
IV.—Talana. 
V.-Elandslaagte. 

„ VI. - The Battle of Lady¬ 
smith. 


Chap. VII.-The Break Up of the 
Army Corps. 

,, VIII.—The Natal Entangle¬ 
ment. 

„ IX,—Ld. Methuen’s March 

to Modder River. 
„ X.-Stormberg. 

„ XI.—Magersfonteln. 

„ XII.—Colenso. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Rrmlrandt Photogravure Plain. 


The Most Hon. ni Marquis op 
Laxsoowne. Frontispiece. 
Fl*LDMAR$nAL VISCOUNT AVOLSK- 

LET. 

tlRs krai. Sir H. e. Wood. 

GIXERAI, PIET JOUUERT. 

Lrad. 'g Men op General J.H. M. 

KOCR’S FORCE. 

ItT. Hox. Harry Escombe and 
I.IECT. COLONEL SIR A. H. H[Mg. 
Liect.-oenbral Silt OEOItOE 
WntTK. 

Hon. Sir W. F. IIkly-Hutcuixson. 


Lieut.Gknbral Sir F. W. E F. 

Forbstiek-Wai.kkr. 

General Lucas Meyeii. 

Colonel J. h. Yui.k and Major- 
General sir W. I’enn Symons. 
Opficers of tiie Imperial Liuiit 
Horse. 

Major general H. J. T. Hii.dtaro 
and .Major-General g. Bahton. 
I.ieut.-Geneual Lou n Methuen. 
Major Gen. Sir W. F. Gatacrk. 
MtJOIl-GENERAI. A. J. WAUrnoI-P. 
General the KT.Ho.v.Sir He overs 
H. BULLER. 


LIST OF MAPS. 


Dispositions at outbreak op 
War. 

Northern Natal 
Northern Cape colony. 

Talana. 

Ei.andslaagtk. 

Rietkontein. 

Battle op Ladysmith. 


Nicholson’s Nek. 
Mejiickx’s advance. 
Belmont. 

KN8LIN 

Modder River. 
Stormbero. 
Magehspontein. 
Colenso. 


With a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Map. Large crown 8vo, 6 a. 

SIR CHARLES WARREN 

AND SPION KOP. 

A Vindication, by “DEFENDER.” 

Daily Trlkuraph.—“A spirited vindication. . . . The conviction th*t 
Sir Charles Warren has been handily handled by General Bailer will be confirmed 
by ‘Defenders ’ vigorous vindication.” 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Watcrlbo Place, S.W. 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 

Large post 8vo, 7*. Grf. net. 

Daily News.—“A most readable as well as instructive collection of papers 
. . . . they fulfil the highest test to which journalistic writing can be put. 
They can be read straight through with pleasure.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER k CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AN INLAND FERRY. 

By 8U8AN CHRISTIAN. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Contains a human and lovable heroine and several 
delightful minor characters .... The author bos observation ar.d a pretty 
gift of expression.” 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WaterloD Place, S.W. 


NOW READY, No. 2. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE FIELD NATURALIST’S QUARTERLY. 

A JOURNAL 11 "VOTE [I TO ZOOLOGY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, BOTANY 

Archeology. Folk-lore, and all Subjects Worked by Field 
Naturalist and Kindred Societies. 

Edited by GERALD LEIOHTON, AJ.D. 

Annual Subscription, 10s., post free. 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The Medallion of this Volnme is the obverse of that published on the first 
Winnie, it is from one made by Mr. Emu. Fuchs for Her Late Majesty y ekn 
Vktoria, who graciously gave permission for its reproduction. 


A General Map op SouTn Africa is enclosed in the cover of Volume I., 
or cm be purchased separately. Price 2s, 6d. 


ORDER FORM. J 

To the Manager of The Times, Printing'House Square, London, E.O. 

. .Herewith remittance* for £5 5s„ payment for the Complete Set. in cloth extra, 
of The 1 lues History op the War in South Africa, in Six Royal Svo 
Volumes ; to be forwarded to me, as published, to the address given at foot | 


Xame 


Addrejt* 

[in full) 


Please write churly. 

• Oirqce* should be to order o( THE Times, crossed “Barclay and Co ” 
f Delivery to subscribers will be free in tin Unite,1 Kingdom. 

Remittances from abroad must include an additional Is. per volume for 
carnage, Ac. 


. Orders may be sent through the Booksellers, who can obtain Pro*iiectu 
and showcards from the Publishers, Messrs. Sampson, Low, Jlarstou, and Com ml 
Ltd. SL Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Loudon, E.C. ' 


CONTENTS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

FOR JUNE, 1902. 


THE SHIPPING ‘COMBINE’ AND THE BRUTISH FLAG. By Edmund 
ROBERTSON, K.C., M.P. (lute Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 

THE NAVIGATION LAWS. Bv Huon R. K. CHILDERS. 

PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS WITHIN THE EMPIRE-A REPLY TO SIR 
ROBERT GIFFKN. By HENRY BIRCHEXOUGH. 

CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By Lieu t,-Colonel GEORGE 
T. DKNISON. 

THE FIGHT AT ‘ROIVAL (50).’ By Captain L. OppENIIEIM 
LONDON UNIVERSITY: A POLICY AND A FORECAST, Bv SIDNEY WEIin 
GEORGE EI.IOT. By HERBERT PAUL. ) Win. 

ANOTHER ASPECT OF THACKERAY. By MRS. LECIIK. 

SOME POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS To THE EDUCATION BILL. Bv SIR 
JOSHUA FITCH. 

THE QUESTION OF THE MODERN TRAINED NURSES- 
(1) By Miss M. F. Johnston. 

(21 By Miss Lucy M. rae. 

(3) By Mrs. Alec War he. 

AN INSUBORDINATE ADMIRAL. By WILLIAM Laird Ct.OtVFS 
SOME BYGONE CORONATION PROGRESSES. By K S HoPK CB 
LETTER FROM AN EYE-WITNESS OF GKiiRGe’ IV.’S* CORONATION 
THE CHINESE DRAMA. By Archibald Little. ^ 

ENGLAND AND LITTLE STATES. By DEMETRIUS C. BoULGl It 
LAST MONTH. By SIR WEMYSS REID. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Ld. 
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FROM MB. MCIROSE’S LIST. 

MR. ANDREW MELROSE has pleasure In announcing 
that he has Just published a very striking and 
suggestive book, entitled, 

THE CROWN OF SCIENCE: 

THE INCARNATION OF OOD IN MANKIND. 

By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART. M.A. 

Professor LA1DLAW, of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, says 

“Its freshness and originality are impressive in no 
ordinary degree. Its ideas enrloli the Christian thinking 
of our time. 

“It supplies or suggests the Christian ideas, properly 
underlying Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s‘Principles of Western 
Civilization.* 

“ The firmness and vigour of the writing arc striking.” 

THE CROWfToF SCIENCE: 

THE INCARNATION OF OOD IN MANKIND. 

By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 

Price Ss. 6d. Net. 

SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 

NEW WORK BY CDTHBERT LENNOX. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

MISSIONARY, PIONEER, AND MARTYR. 

By CUTHBKRT LENNOX, 

Author of *‘Henry Drummond.” 

Large Crown Bvo., 2s. 6d. Net. 8 Illustration*. 2 Maps 
and a Fine Portrait. 

“Oh, Tamate, if I bad met you when I wns a boy and a 
bachelor, how different my life would have been.”—R. L. 
Stevenson, in a Letter to Chalmers. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

By CUTHBKRT LENNOX. 

“ I go to Auckland to meet Tamate, the New Guinea 
Missionary, a man I 10ve.”•—R. L. STEVENSON, in a Letter 
to Mr. E. L. Burlinglmme. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

By CUTHBKRT LENNOX. 

“A man tint took me fairly by storm for the most at¬ 
tractive, simple, brave, and interesting man in the whole 
Pacific. . . . He is quite a Livingstone card.”—R. L. 
Stevenson, in a Letter to Mr. Sidney Colvin. 

JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

MISSIONARY, PIONEER, AND MARTYR. 

By CDTHBERT LENNOX, 

Author of “ Henry Drummond." 

Large Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Net. 8 Illustrations. 2 Maps 
* and a Fine Portrait. 

“A man I admire for his virtue, love for hh fault’, 
and envy for the really A 1 life he ha". . . . You can’t 
weary me of that fellow ; lie is ss big as a house, and fm - 
bigger than any church where no uisu warms bis hands?’ 
— R. L. STEVENSON, ia a Letter to Dr. Bellyse Baildon. 

. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. FOURTH (ENLARGED) EDITION. 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

A Biographical Sketch (with Bibliography). 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

NOW READY, 2s. 6d. NET. 

Illustrated with two fine nhotographs.und a special drawing 
by SCOTT RANKIN. 

Large Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator says : “This is mainly an account of Pro¬ 
fessor Drummond’s Evangelistic work. There never has 
been a more sincere F.rangedst, and never, we might say, 
»lie less bound by conventions. . . Henry Drummond's 
life is admirably described in this volume. Mr. Lennox is 
as tactful as lie is sympathetic. Mr. Lennox's book is a 
comp ict and lucid account of a great man and a gr».at work.” 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

A Biographical Sketch (with Bibliography). 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

The Expository Timrs pays : “This i* no abridgment of 
Professor Mnith’s ’Life.' It is wh.it another nun’s eves 
have s-cu, what another man’s mem »ry Iihs stored. To 
sit down to the first page is to rise up with the lasu" 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

A Biographical Sketch (with Bibliography). 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

The Birmingham Post says : “We have graphic pictures 
here of the virile professor, teacher, preacher, writer, man 
of science, and traveller, and M-. Lennox is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the ability with which he Ins drawn 
them, portraying the man iu his several ruin. The sketch 
is sympathetically, yet, we instinctively feel, truthfully 
written, and we get a c*rar conception of the true great¬ 
ness of Drummond and of his achievements.” 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

A Biographical Sketch (with Bibliography). 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

Illustrated with two fine photographs, and a special drawing 
by SCOTT RANKIN. 

Large Crown 8vo n price 2s. 6 J. net. 

The Glasfjotr Daily Mail says: “It is well arranged, 
written with sympathy and insight, and gives au excellent 
account of its subject all round.” 

PRICE 2S. 6d. NET. 


London; Andrew Melrose, 16, Pilgrim St. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Book by C. J. CORNISH. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 

With 38 illustrations. .Dejiy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Cornish is likely to do for the Thames what Gilbert 
White did for Selborne.”— Daily Mail. 

“This iascinating book . . beautifully illustrated.”— 

Court'y Gentleman. 

“ The best advice we can offer to all who love the open 
air is to take a holiday on the Thames, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending that, however scanty the bag¬ 
gage may be, room should be found for Mr. Cornish's book, 
which will furnish a truly ideal holiday task."— Land and 
Water. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR , 

LIFE at the ZOO. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
WILD ENGLAND of TO-DAY. Third 

Edition. 6s. 

ANIMALS at WORK and PLAY. Second 

Edition. 6s. 

ANIMALS of TO-DAY: their Life and 

Conversation. 6g. 

NIGHTS WITH an OLD GUNNER. 6s. j 

THIRD EDI I ION, REVISED ASD ENLARGED. 

NEW CHINA and OLD. Personal Recol- 

lections and Observations of Thirty-i’hree Years. By' ] 
Archdeacon MoULK. With 30 Illustrations. 5*. 

‘ Exceedingly interesting ; It contains a deal > f inforraa- ; 
tion ; and some of the vexed questions of the Orient are | 
ditcutsed in a tone admirable alike for breadth and 
temper.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

OXFORD. Brief Historical and Deserip- 

tive Notes by ANDRRW LANG. With many Illustra¬ 
tions by A. Brvnt-Debaiues, &c. Cheaper Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark. With 

uuuy Illustrations by A. Briinet-Dcbaiaes and H. 
Tonssaint. Cheaper Edition. 3s. Cd. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. From the Earli- 

ist Times to the D-*ath of Shakespeare. By SlDNKY 
LEE. With many Illustrations. Cheaper Edi ion. 
3«. 6d. 

EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes, By 

ROURRT Louis Stevenson. With Illn.tmiiom By 
\V. K. Lockhart anil Sam Bough. Olntli, 3s. Cd.; 
Buckram, 4s.; Roxburgh, 5 . 

London: SEELEY & Co., Ltd., 38, Gt. Russell St. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

EXGLIS1I MEX OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 

CrownSvo, red cloth, flat backs, 2 j. net each. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

The previously published Volumes are also re-issued uniform 
with the above. 


THE 


VOLUME X. NOW READY. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Yol. X. MAMMALIA. By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.ILS. 
Vice-Secretary and Prosector of the Zoological 
Society of London. 

Illastmtcd, 8vo. 17r. net. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IX 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.HistS. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGUS. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6*. 

Westminster Gazette .—“ A very chafming book. . . We 
think no combination of author and artist could be happier 
than tliis attractive book offers. 

NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Leslie Stephex’s George Eliot, the first of the 
supplemental volumes to the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series, under the editorship of Mr. John Morlev, has just 
been issued. It makes a book of 206 pages. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen is great enough to begin quite plainly in his first 
sentence. This runs: “ Mary Ann Evans, as her father 
recorded in his diary, was born at Arburv Farm, at five 
o’clock in the morning of 22nd November 181!).” In the 
concluding chapter of the hook, Mr. Stephen says these 
wise words on a subject that no amount of discussion 
can ever settle:— 

George Eliot believed that a work of art not only may, 
but must, exercise also an ethical influence. I will not 
inquire how much influence is actually exerted by novels 
upon the morality of their readers; but so far as any 
influence is exerted, it is due, I think, in the last resort to 
the personality of the novelist. That is to say, that from 
reading George Eliot's novels we are influenced in the 
same way as by an intimacy with George Eliot herself. 


“ Mrs. Warrex’s Profession ” in the “ separate edition of 
the plays of Bernard Shaw" contains portraits of the 
performers who presented it to a Stage Society audience. 
The frontispiece shows Mrs. Warren herself. Best of all 
there is an Author’s Apology of thirty-six pages. Mr. 
Shaw congratulates himself that he has once more shared 
with Ibsen the triumphant amusement of startling all 
but the strongest-headed of the London theatre-critics 
clean out of the practise of their profession. 


In the June number of the Fortnightly Review there is 
an article entitled “ American Wives and English House¬ 
keeping,” by Mrs. Annie E. Lane, the wife of Mr. John 
Lane the publisher. Mrs. Lane is an American, and in 
her own country she is better known as Anna Eicliberg 
King, the author of The Kitwyk Stories and other works. 

Tuf. authorities of the St. Louis Exposition have deter¬ 
mined to hold in St. Louis a Congress of Editors. The 
gathering will he international and cosmopolitan. Special 
buildings for the use of the Editors will be erected, 
“ fitted up with all the comforts of a big West-end club.” 

A xew novel entitled The Virginian is about to be issued 
by the Macmillan Company. Has the author never heard 
of a book called The Virginians, by one, we may presume, 
who was greater than he ? If lie has, it strikes us that 
liis title savours of presumption. By the way, has it been 
observed that one of the most famous and recent of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s phrases, his historic: “ I withdraw 
nothing, I apologise for nothing,” is a quotation from The 
Virginians. Thackeray puts these words into the mouth 
of George Washington. 


Rarely in a theatre have we seen an audience so attentive 
and so hushed as the audience which gathered to hear 
Everyman at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday night. 
Indeed, it was the same at every performance during the 
week of this grave Morality. The dim stage ; the coining 
and going of the shuffling figure of Death; the intense 
reality of the action, its slow march from Everyman’s 
happy 1 entrance to. the moment when—a most pathetic 
figure—he descends alone into the grave, stir the audience 
to deep emotion. 


The immediate sources of “ Everyman ” are not ascer¬ 
tainable, but we gather from some “ Remarks ” in the pro¬ 
gramme that the story itself is an old Buddhist parable 
narrated in the religious romance of “ Barluam and 
Jehoshaphat,” which has been ascribed to John of 
Damascus, afterwards Patriarch of Antioch, who died in 
101)0. At a date in no case remote from that at which this 
Morality saw the light was composed its Dutch counter¬ 
part, “ Elckerlijk.” Which of the two was the original 
is still a disputed question ; unfortunately it cannot he 
settled except by internal evidence, and this points to 
the priority of the Dutch text. The author of this English 
Morality is unknown ; the Dutch has been supposed to 
have been the work of the Carthusian mystic, Peter Dor- 
land of Diost. A Latin version of the Dutch play was 
published in looO, under the title “ Homulus.” 

Now that the Wagnerian cycles are in full revolution 
at Covent Garden, the purists, the enthusiasts, and the 
thematic gourmands are once more raising the customary 
annual cry of horror at the vandalism of managerial 
“cuts,” the assumption being that managers of ojiera have 
a special and pec 
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mutilate liis works for the mere mad pleasure of destruction. 
If anyone is to blame for the mutilation of \\ agnerian 
opera, it is Wagner. That great and self-confident man 
was a technician of the highest order; he remembered all 
the conditions of the theatre, save one—the most important, 
the frail humanity of audiences. He was arrogant enough 
to imagine that human nature would stretch to his operas, 
instead of planning his operas tp the scale of human 
nature. No mortal man can listen to poignant music for 
more than three hours without fatigue, or for more than 
four hours without serious discomfort, or for five hours 
without real danger. When Wagner spread Siegfried 
across four hours and three quarters, when he made the 
first act of Die Meiaterainger alone last two hours, he 
clearly proved that in one important respect he did not 
know his business. .It is idle to answer that Wagner had 
much to say and could not say it in fewer minutes; it 
should have been part of his craft to say it in fewer 
minutes. The complexity of the fable in The Ding and 
Die Meiaterainger offers a shadow of excuse for him ; but 
nothing could be simpler than the plot of Tristan; yet he 
failed miserably to squeeze Tristan into even four hours. 
The fact is, Wagner was long-winded. He was sublime, 
but he was long-winded, and the modern operatic manager 
suffers for that garrulity. Mozart succeeded passably well 
in writing operas that could be enjoyed without neat 
brandy before the last act. In Fidelio, Beethoven said a 
good deal in two hours. Had Wagner composed Fidelio, 
he would have said no more, and the opera would have 
begun at seven thirty and ended at a quarter past 
midnight. 


The position of a critical theatre-goer who has come to see 
a bad play at the author’s invitation, and of course with a 
free seat, is one of some delicacy, but that it is capable of 
solution is proved by a story of Prof. Hrander Matthews 
for which the New York Times is responsible. “ Hrander 
Matthews,” says this authority, “ received tickets for the 
first night. Did ever an author bring out a play in New 
Y'ork without sending tickets to Prof. Matthews? Con¬ 
trary to his custom, Mr. Matthews made use of his passes 
on this occasion. He was down-town ; he wanted to see 
the play; so why not ? The next day his opinion 
was eagerly called for by one of the classes at Columbia. 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ said the literary free-thinker, ‘ the 
play was in four acts, and I was there as the guest 
of the author. After the first act the audience sat 
silent and 1 applauded. After the second act 1 sat quiet 
while the audience hissed.’ The professor took a long- 
drawn and reminiscent pull at his cigarette, then held it 
at arm’s length and flicked off the ashes. ‘ And the third 
act ? ’ ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ and there was a gleam of 

satisfaction in the professor’s eye, ‘ after the third act I 
went out and bought standing room and came back and 
hissed, too.’ ” 


Mr. Gf.rai.I) MasseY, who on Thursday entered upon his 
seventy-fifth year, is one of the oldest pensioners of the 
Literary Fund, Lord Palmerston in 18(i.‘ J > having granted 
Mr. Massey, ‘‘as a lyric poet sprung from the people,” a 
pension of £70, which was increased by Mr. W. II. Smith 
in 1887 to £100. More than fifty years ago Mr. (Jerald 
Massey was the subject of an article from the pen of Dr. 
Samuel Smiles in Eliza Cook's Journal, and as far back as 
1851 his first volume in verse, Voices of Freedom and 
Lyrics of Lore, appeared. Mr. Massey in his retirement 
at South Norwood has for a long time past devoted himself 
entirely to an elaborate work dealing with Egyptian and 
Eastern esoteric love, which lie hopes to complete shortly. 
The venerable poet, though he seldom leaves his room, 
enjoys good health. 


We are asked to state that tickets for Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
lecture, “ Speaking to Musical Notes,” on.lune 10th, must 
be'taken beforehand. They can be purchased from Mrs. 
Emery, (37, The Grove, Hammersmith. 


Am, things come to him who waits, even, sometimes, the 
thing lie waits for. Messrs. Macmillan have begun to 
issue their noble illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People in monthly parts at (id. net. 
This information will be quite enough for many readers 
eager to possess this fine work in its finest form. But 
let them note that the edition is limited. 


Is- the June Cornhill, Mr. Sidney Low exclaims in an 
interesting way on “ The Plethora of Poets.” So many 
poets, so little demand for poetry ; so much good verse, so 
few to read it! These contradictions do exist to-day, and 
Mr. Low shows how easy it is to find gold in the verse 
which comes out so abundantly and with so little reward 
of notice. The puzzle sets him on the inquiry whether 
the music of the written word has been drowned by the 
music of tones and numbers. “ The art of Beethoven and 
Bach is not nobler or more perfect than that of Virgil and 
Dante, of Milton and Shelley. But it may be that it 
strikes more easily to the heart of our generation. Does 
poetry share with sculpture the disability that waits on 
plastic art in an age which has lost the sense of form, the 
delight in symmetry? Our hurrying emotions, our tense 
and quivering nerves, cannot pause to dwell on line and 
curve and balance, or to taste the cold perfection of 
ordered rhythms, of exquisite description, of subtle 
allusion, of carved and pinnacled and fretted language. 
The poet, like the sculptor, makes his appeal to the senses 
and the passions through the mind, the imagination, and 
the memory. But the composer goes straight to the 
fevered modern soul, nor does he demand from it that 
kind of tranquil and intelligent co-operation, without 
which verse is like the tinkling of a cracked cymbal, the 
beat of an untuned drum. . . . To a generation trained 

011 Brahms and Chopin, 011 Schubert and Grieg and Wagner, 
the poets pipe to ears not deaf, indeed, but tingling with 
the voices of the starry spheres. Is this the solution of the 
enigma above mentioned ? I give it for what it is worth. 
It is at least more flattering than some others that might 
conceivably be suggested.” The theory is interesting and 
well put, but it does not exactly wrench assent from its 
socket. We should have thought that even in these days 
the amount of great music listened to and enjoyed is 
insufficient to prevent the ear from being captured by the 
rhythm and euphony of fine verse, while it might have 
been expected to prevent its being captured by the 
commonplace perfection of Mr. Kipling’s verse-music. 
Yet Mr. Low may be on the right track. An age of quick 
changes and ever-multiplying sensations may keep the 
intellectual nerves in a state of vibration and sensitiveness 
favourable to the production of beautiful verse, but un¬ 
favourable to the production of great poetry. Does anyone 
expect a great poem to be published in the next five 
years ? The instinctive answer is surely, No. 


Is the same magazine is an entertaining account of 
Alaric Watts, a forgotten litterateur and poet of Words¬ 
worth’s day. lie devised The Literary Souvenir and 
Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, which was the father, or 
mother, of many “ Keepsakes.” “Amulets,” and “Friend¬ 
ship’s Offerings ’’-—those weird Christmas publications in 
which our grandparents took delight. Watts once wrote 
a poem which was attributed to Byron, a circumstance of 
which Lamb made the most when trying to acknowledge 
pleasantly a copy of Watts’s Poetical Sketches sent to him 
by the poet. Of these Poetical Sketches a thousand copies 
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were sold in two years, while of Wordsworth’s volume of 
1820 only five hundred copies sold in six years. But 
Watts, it seems, was one of Wordsworth’s readers and 
critics. His copy of Wordsworth’s poems is extant, arid 
its critical marginalia are now brought to light. They 
are, as the writer of the article remarks, candid and direct, 
and the reader who cannot altogether agree with them 
may at least find it useful to point out where they are at 
fault. The following is a selection :— 


Lucy Gray. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

—The sweetest thing that ever 
grew 

Beside a human door ! 


What does the poet 
mean by a “ human 
door ” ? Who ever 
heard of an inhuman 
door V 


Fidelity. 

She liv’d unknown, and few could know Silly ! 

When Lucy ceas’d to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to me ! 

There sometimes does a leaping fish Nonsense ; fish do 
Send through the Tarn a lonely cheer. not cheer. 

Tiie Taiii.es Turned. 

One impulse from a vernal wood Pantheistical cant. 

May teach you more Of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

Lines written in Early Spring. 

And ’tis my faith that every flower Pantheistical cant. 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


A Poet’s Epitaph. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That brooch ami sleep* on kin mrn Much praised and 
heart. quoted, but non¬ 

sense nevertheless. 
Tiif. Female Vagrant. 

My father was a good and pious If a good and pious man 
man, he could hardly have 

An honest man by honest parents been other than honest, 
bred. 


I lived upon what casual bounty How could she live upon 
yields, bounty refused V 

Now coldly given, now utterly 
refused. 

Ode to Duty. 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God ! Absurd ! 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong. Hyperbole ! 
To the Daisy. 

Who shall reprove thee ? Reprove a daisy ! 


M hex it was announced that Mr. T. W. II. Crosland was 
writing a book called The Unspeakable Scot, an indictment 
or the Scottish character, we almost doubted the existence 
of such temerity. We looked around, and wc trembled for 
Mr. Crosland. We do still, for the book, it seems, is no 
feint. It has reached tire prospectus stage. It will show, 
we are told, that the vogue of the Scot in England and 
America is the outcome of Saxon indifference and not of 
Scottish capacity; that it is on. the wane and that it was 
achieved by the practice of the very cheapest virtues. It 
will prove that in politics, art, letters, journalism, and 
sundry other departments of activity the Scot lias never 
accomplished anything that really matters. It will deal 
very straightlv with Scottish swagger, clannishness, un- 
coutlmess, illegitimacy, and general underbredness. ]t 
will also deal very straightlv with the Scottish pow-wow 
men, and the whole of the literary and journalistic hoot- 
awa’-mon set, and the persons who boom them. There 
will be chapters on the far-lamed “Doric,” on the Scot as 


a dipsomaniac, on the Scot by niarriage, on Scottish senti¬ 
ment, and on Scot tish humour. The book has been under¬ 
taken in no spirit of flippancy or truculence, the author 
says, but with an honest desire to hold the mirror up to 
Scotland and to enable her, for once, to see herself as 
others see her. This is businesslike, and we wish Mr. 
Crosland a fair field and no favour. 

On Tuesday next and the four following days Messrs. 
Sotheby will disperse a large collection of books and 
manuscripts which include many items of unusual literary 
interest. The first editions are numerous, and include 
works of Lord Bacon, Bunyan, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Massinger, Marlowe, Milton, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. There are some “ Coronation ” 
items which will doubtless attract buyers. Among the 
autograph letters are some by Dickens, Shelley, Pope, and 
Horace Walpole. There is also a very line series of 
twenty-three letters by Charles and Mary Lamb, written to 
Hazlitt, Southey, Patmore, and others. Some of these are 
said to be unpublished. The following excerpts will give 
an idea of the richness of these letters:- - 

December 23, 1801! (Mary Lamb to Mrs. Clarkson, 
describing the failure of Lamb’s farce “ Mr. H.”). “ The 
blame rested chiefly with Charles and yet it should not be 
called blame for it was mere ignorance of stage effect . . . 
he seems perfectly aware why and for what cause it 
failed. He intends to write one more with all his dearly 
bought experience in his head, and should that share 
same fate he will then turn his mind to some other 
pursuit . . .” 

August 10, 1824 (Charles Lamb to Tom Hood) : “My 
old New River has presented no extraordinary novelties 
lately. ... I now know th6 reason why our fore¬ 
fathers were denominated East and West Angles. Yet 
there is no lack of spawn. . . . You should also go to 

13 Standgate Street, a Baker's, . . . you have only to 
mention the old gentleman in black (not the devil) that 
lodged with him a week (he'll remember us) last July. . . . 

I design to give up smoking but I have not yet fixed upon 
the equivalent vice—I must have quid pro quo—or quo 
pro quid. . . 

April 10, 1831 (Charles Lamb to P. G. Patmore): ' 
“ Nature never wrote Knave upon a face more legible than 
upon that fellow’s—‘ Coal-burn him in Beelzebub’s deepest 
pit.’ I can promise little help if you mean literary, when 
l reflect that for 5 (altered from 3) years I have been 
feeling the necessity of scribbling but have never found 
the power. I have writ to Rogers, . . . Moron is my 

go between, call on him, 03 New Bond St. he is a very 
good fellow and the bookseller is not yet burn’d into 
him.” ... 

20 October, 1814 (Charles Lamb to Southey) : “ I have 
this day deposited with Mr. G. Bedfd. the essay which yqu 
suggested to me. I fear it is wretchedly inadequate. 
Who can cram into a straight coop of a review any 
serious idea of such a vast and magnificent poem as 
Excursion. . . .’’ 

Wo observe that the sale' in last March, for t22fi, of the 
only then known copy of Lamb's nursery hook, The Kin<j 
and Queen of Heart*, has brought, forth a copy of the first, 
issue of the booklet in pink wrapjiers, printed for Thomas 
Hodgkins, at the Juvenile Library in Manway Street, IHOti. 
Hodgkins printed for Godwin before the latter went into 
business. 


A hook is not often cheered by a public audience, but 
this occurred the other day at Manchester. A corre¬ 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette, who was present 
at the great meeting at the Free Trade Hall at Manchester 
the other day, sends an account of a little incident there: 
Mr. Asquith had incidentally referred to “our friend John 
Morley’s Life of t'ohden," and the cheers were instan¬ 
taneous and universal; then they dropped, and all of a 
sudden they broke out again from the left gallery. 
Involuntarily some of the people on the platform turned 
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and looked down to the right, and there a newspaper boy 
had hoisted a whole lot of the green-paper-covered popular 
Life by Morlev on a stick. Hence this second burst of 
cheering. 


. The dialogue advertisement which we quoted a week or 
two ago from an American paper has been varied to 
this: — 

Why does the Heathen rage ? 

It is-not a Heathen. It is a Christian Gentleman. 

Why does the Christian Gentleman rage V 
He has just Heard the Guard Chant his Lay. 

Which Lay'? 

“Hundernumptysinxt! Allout!” 

Does not the Christian Gentleman Wish to get Out ? 

He Does, Indeed ! He Wished to get Out at 42d Street. 
What prevented ? 

He was Dead to the World. 

What a Curse is Inebriety ! 

Certainly. But That is not his Trouble. 

What is it, then ? 

He was reading The Hound of the Baskerr'.Ues. 

And Forgot his Station ? 

Even so. And All the World, besides. 

What will the Christian Gentleman do now ? 

JJuy Another Ticket. 

And go Back to 42d Street ? 

More likely to South Ferry. 

Why so ? 

Because That is the Other End of the Line. 

And will the Christian Gentleman Never get Home ? 

Oh, yes. When he has Finished the Book. 


Bibliographical. 

The editor of one of our weeklies lias just confessed in print 
that be knows nothing about Catherine Fanshawe, the 
lady who wrote the lines on the letter H. so often ascribed to 
Byron, as well as a mock “ Elegy on the Birtlmight Ball ” 
and a skit on Wordsworthian simplicity. The literary 
remains of Miss Fanshawe were published by the Rev. W. 
Harness and are to be seen (I suppose) at the British 
Museum, if nowhere else. “ Presumably,” says the editor I 
refer to, “she is an American.” Alas, “is” is not the 
word to apply to her, seeing that she has been dead these 
many years. And she was an Englishwoman. The afore¬ 
said editor says “ her name does not figure in any one of 
half-a-dozen anthologies of light verse.” So much the 
worse lor the anthologies and their possessors. The three 
pieces 1 have mentioned above found a place in Locker- 
Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum ('1867), and two of them 
figured in Songs of Society (1880). Miss Fanshawe dwells, 
of course, in the byeways of literature, and those byeways 
are not haunted by journalists who are not specially 
literary. Still, it must have needed, in this editor, some 
courage to plead total ignorance of Catherine Fanshawe’s 
work. 1 

The publication of a Bibliography of Napoleon not only 
does not surprise me, but delights me. It was wanted. 
As everybody knows, there is a Napoleonic literature—a 
literature, I mean, available to the English reader innocent 
of French. An American biography of the little Corsican 
has just been placed on the English market; and only 
last year we had Mr. Sloane’s three-guinea book, a trans¬ 
lation of Imbert de St. Amand’s, a volume on the campaign 
in Poland, a reproduction of Napoleon’s “ military maxims,” 
and an English version of his letters to Josephine (1790- 
1812), to say nothing of Mr. Humphrey’s collection of 
Extracts from the “Times" and “Morning Chronicle ” 
(1815-1821) relating to Napoleon's Life at St. Helena. 
When books on a single topic accumulate like that, a 
bibliography becomes practically indispensable. 

A new edition of 1 fiekens’s novels is to be called the 
“ Biographical,” with prefaces to each story “ dealing 


with the circumstances under which it was written, the 
originals of the characters and places, &c.” l >o we not 
already possess an edition of this nature in that which 
has been produced by Messrs. Macmillan with introductions 
from the pen of Charles Dickens “ the younger ” V Of 
course that edition is incomplete, for there are some of 
1 fickens’s works of which Messrs. Chapman and Hall still 
retain the copyright; but the edition announced, how¬ 
ever well done, apparently would not have the merit of 
being original in idea. 

The next volume in the “ Century of French Romance ” 
series (Heinemann) will be Hugo’s Notre Dame, which 
should be, by this time, pretty well known even to the 
British matron. In the last two decades it has figured 
over here in numerous versions and at all sorts of prices. 
It has lieen obtainable, illustrated, in two volumes at 
thirty shillings (1888) ; also in two volumes, illustrated, 
at half a guinea (1891). It has run through the whole 
gamut of publishing enterprise, having been issued 
at all sorts of sums between “ three-and-six ” and three¬ 
pence. The threepenny issue was in 1897 ; the nimble 
sixpence w T as asked for in 1884, 1885, and 1887. There 
was a shilling edition in 1894 ; an eighteen-penny one hist 
year. 

The issue of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph on George 
Eliot reminds me that that lady has already had her fair 
share of biographers, apart altogether from her husband, 
Mr. J. W. Cross (whose performance has just been re¬ 
issued). There was Miss Mathilde Blind’s Qeonge Eliot, 
brought out in 1883 ; there was Mr. G. \V. Cooke’s George 
Eliot, published later in the same year; and there was 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s George Eliot in the “ Great A\ riters ” 
series (1890). Don’t we rather over-do this sort of thing ? 
(I make no reference, of course, to the casual magazine 
articles on the subject.) 

The Coronation poet of the Fortnightly Review is 
Mr. James Rhoades, who has been more in evidence of 
late than he has for many years past. I remember very 
well his contributions, in the ’seventies, to the Spectator, 
and his volume of Poems, and have never been able to 
understand why he does not figure in Mr. Miles’s Poets and 
Poetry of the Century, that precious paradise of the 
poetaster. Perhaps that fate awaits him in some future 
editions. His latest volume, I fancy, was the Teresa and 
Other Poems of 1893, but one cannot very well follow all 
the movements of the “ minor poets.” 

An illustrated edition of Mr. Watts-Dimton’s Aylwin is 
a good idea, the more especially as I understand that the 
pictures are to be mainly, if not wholly, provided by the 
camera. A novelist should shrink from handing over his 
book tt> a draughtsman, unless he is absolutely assured of 
his sympathetic ability. Aylwin is so largely an epic of 
Wales (where it is very much in vogue) that photographic 
representations of the Welsh scenery described in it 
should be very welcome. The edition will, it is hoped, 
be ready for the autumn season. 

Greatly daring, Messrs. Isbister announce a neiv (and, 
I think, “ revised ”) edition of Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Now, we had an illustrated edition of this work in 1898, 
we had two (one in 2 vols.) in 1896, and there were 
cheap reprints in 1894, 1892, and 1891 (no fewer 
than four in that year!). The book has a notoriety as 
being Southey’s, but it is hopelessly out of date, and has 
no value except as an example of straightforward, pleasant 
prose. Might we not now give it a rest ? 

I am afraid the works of the late “ Henri Greville ” are 
not absolutely familiar to the English reading public. 
During the last twenty years she lias been represented 
in English translations only by Markof (1885), Cleopatra 
(1886), Nikanor (1889 and 1892), and A Noble Woman 
(1890). One or two of her books have, however, been 
"adapted for the use of schools.” 

Tin: Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Missionary. 

James Chalmers, his Autobiography and Tellers. By 

Richard Lovett. (Religious Tract Society. 7s. Oil. net.) 
This biography has the interest which belongs to the 
realisation of a type of man, and accordingly it invites the 
running interpretation which wo shall endeavour to give to 
it. It is a handsome volume, and with its photogravures, 
engravings and map, constitutes the “ official life” of 
Chalmers, that radiant martyr to an ideal, the portly and 
final biography of which Mr. Cuthbert Lennox’s little 
book, briefly mentioned in our issue of the 19th April, 
may be considered a herald. Mr. Lovett is somewhat too 
modest in calling the work an autobiography : it is full 
of evidences of the labour of a sound but by no means 
brilliant biographer, and he is entitled to congratulate 
himself personally on the resulting picture of a man and 
a man’s career. 

James Chalmers was a Highland peasant, nurtured 
under the shadow of Inverarv amid the traditions of the 
great Clan Argyll. His silent and reserved father was a 
stonemason, Cod - fearing, with a special stress on 
“fearing.” The boy lived in the hottest hell-fire atmo-. 
sphere. “ I have heard people say,” he wrote in the 
autobiography which is the basis of Mr. Lovett’s work, 

“ that the saved parents would say Amen and shout 
Hallelujah as they saw their children who were un¬ 
believers cast forth on the day of judgment to everlasting 
punishment in the lake of fire.” This anecdote paints 
his early years in a single sentence. There was plenty 
of superstition also. “To hear a dog crying was a sure 
sign of death. I can remember that once when we were 
playing and heard a big dog cry we stopped our noise 
and wondered who was dead. We were on the left bank 
of the canal, and. shortly afterwards there approached us 
a horse dragging a boat, and in the boat there was a 
coffin. Tliis made a wonderful impression on me, so 
much so that even now I cannot bear to hear a dog 
crying.” Surely the memory of such a solemn and dramatic 
pageant must have been worth all the terrors it aroused! 

The teacher of a Sunday School class read a letter from 
a Fiji missionary, anil then said, after the accustomed 
manner of teachers, “ I wonder if there is a l>oy here tliis 
afternoon who will vet become a missionary and by-aiid-bv 
bring the (lospcl to cannibals?” And Chalmers’heart 
replied, “ Yes. God helping me, I will.” He left the 
school silent, and prayed near a mill, but afterwards he 
“ forgot all about it.” The religious atmosphere disgusted 
him with religion for several years; I 10 “went astray.” 
It was not till 1851), when he was eighteen years old, that, 
convicted of sin by two Irish Evangelists, he “ felt lost 
beyond all hope,” and subsequently “believed unto 
salvation.” Then he remembered his “ God helping me, 

I will,” and the ardour on behalf of a dogma never left 
him again. At college he was a rip; the authorities 
could only keep the peace by making him policeman in 
the corridors. But, though he regarded rules as made in 
order to be broken, he had an extraordinary knack of 
saving people from drowning, and the unruly practical- 
joker could exclaim with passionate sincerity, “ Oh. the 
pleasure of taking the Gospel to the Africans ! ” It was 
to the Pacific, however, that he went first, Gospel in hand. 
He landed in Rarolonga in 18ti7. after escapes from death 
by shipwreck so various and incredible that a far less 
other - worldly man than Chalmers might have been 
convinced thereby that he had a divine call to that 
particular spot and that particular activity. 

Rarolonga, which lies six hundred miles south-west of 
Tahiti, is the largest island of the llervey group. It has the 
coral barrier, the long white beaches, the taro swamps, 
nnd the majestic and lovely mountain scenery characteristic 
of those islands, and in the early part of the last century 


it was given up to cannibalism, infanticide, and all 
abominations. When Chalmers arrived, however, he found 
it far too civilised, Christianised, and respectable for his 
taste. He was disappointed; he longed to get among 
“ real ” heathen anil savages. The Sabbath services 
were “well attended by all.” And, indeed, the daily 
existence of “Tamate” and his wife was tolerably elegant. 
“ On Monday at eight a.m., after dispensing medicine, 
I meet the students for two hours, when we go over part 
of one of Dr. Bogue’s lectures on theology. . . . From 

nine to ten we go over a Psalm together, and at ten they 
are free for the day. On Tuesday we meet at the same 
hour and go over the Scripture lesson for the day. . . . 

From nine to ten geography and arithmetic. On Wednesday 
we have no classes, this being the day I have appointed 
to meet inquirers and those seeking admission to the 
Church. On Thursday from eight to nine Romans, and 
from nine to ten grammar. Friday eight to nine church 
history, and nine to ten sermon class. Mrs. Chalmers 
has also two hours on like days with the women for Bible 
instruction, arithmetic, and sewing. . . .” There must, 

of course, have been something underneath this placid 
flow of a Training Institution, some elemental collision of 
opposing instincts, some constant emotional disturbance 
(were it only the influence of exotic landscape), but we 
are given scarcely any hint of it. Mr. Lovett, perhaps 
wisely, attempts no atmospheric effects such as are obtained 
in Herman Melville’s Types, and Chalmers was not a 
writer. The one man upon whom Chalmers in those 
early days seems to have exercised his extraordinary 
personal force was the renowned desperado, Bully Hayes, 
in whose ship he made part of the journey to the South 
Seas. When Chalmers asked him if he objected to having 
two daily religious services on board, the dreadful crimina 1 
replied : “ Certainly not; my ship is a missionary ship 
now, and I hope you will feel it is so. All on board will 
attend those services.” 

Chalmers stayed ten years in Rarolonga, and then went 
to New Guinea, and realised his desires of peril and the 
local colour of cannibalism and primeval heathenism. 
Danger was fairly continuous then, and “incidents” 
abound. Here is one:—I heard a noise, and on turning 
round saw our house surrounded by an armed, ugly- 
looking mob of painted savages. ... I rushed up 
and got through the cordon, and upou the platform in 
front of where we slept. The excitement was intense. 
The men were demanding tomahawks, knives, hoop-iron, 
beads ; and by signs gave us to understand that if they 
did not get them, they would murder us. I felt vexed—” 
Only Chalmers could have been satisfied with vexation 
at such a crisis. He remarked firmly, and again more 
firmly still, that he never gave presents to people who 
came armed. The painted savages retired before that 
commanding and proudly careless face. (Mr. Lovett, by 
the way, comments on Tamate’s resemblance to Charles 
Dickens. There is a certain likeness, but the resemblance 
to Buffalo Bill is much stronger.) On the next page we 
read that afterwards one of the savages “ as a kindly 
action to Mrs. Chalmers, brought and offered to her as a 
present a portion of a man’s breast already cooked ” ; and 
that a chief, deeming that Chalmers was insufficiently 
endowed with wives, offered him his own daughter. 

Chalmers made many trips along the coast and inland, 
and it was during one of these absences that an incident 
occurred, to his wife, which throws a little light on the 
obscure psychological aspects of native “ conversion.” After 
speaking to the natives about the love of Jesus and the 
working of the Holy Spirit, Mrs. Chalmers had retired. 

“ Nearly midnight, long after she and her girls had gone 
to bed, there was a knock at the door, and she called 
out, ‘ Who is there? ’ She was answered, ‘ I.’ ‘ Who are 

you ? ’ Again ‘ I.’ No native likes giving his name. 
The girls were wakened, and one of them recognised the 
voice as that of Aruadaera, and said so. Then she called 
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out, 1 Is it you, Aruadaera ? ’ and in? answered, ‘ It is.’ 
‘What do you want?’ ‘Open the door and let me in, 
and 1 will tell you.’ He was evidently in great distress, 
hut she replied, ‘ It is now very late, and we are all in 
bed, so come in the morning.’ ‘ No, now ; I cannot wait 
until the morning.’ She had to strike a match and light 
the lamp, and let him in. ‘ Now what is it ? ’ ‘I don’t 
know what it is, but I am afraid, and I think it must be 
the spirit you spoke of working in mv heart. I am afraid 
to lie down, lest I should die, for I know I am bad.’ So 
then and there she told him of Jesus and prayed for him, 
and advised him to go home and come back in the 
morning; but he insisted on hearing more, and being 
prayed for again. He left, but before daylight he was 
back again and sitting outside the door, waiting for it to 
be opened. He accepted pardon through Christ, and 
became quite a changed man. He was the first native 
baptized in New Guinea. . . . Three of his daughters 

became wives of teachers.” All this is very curious. 

The excitements of New Guinea, aided by solitude and 
fevers, practically killed Mrs. Chalmers. Here is a typical 
extract from her forlorn little journal: “ This has been an 
intensely hot day. A great deal of thunder, no rain 
since you left us. A good shower would lighten the air. 
It is so heavy and sultry to-night. I have felt very ill all 
this warm, dose day, and oh, how I missed my James, and 
wish I knew where he spent this Sabbath day! May God 
bless and keep us ! ” She was compelled to leave the 
largest island in the world, and soon afterwards she died 
at Sydney, a martyr. Chalmers first heard of her death 
a month afterwards, from a newspaper. Her fate did not 
prevent him from marrying again, and sacrificing another 
wife to his ideal. The book would be valuable if it con¬ 
tained nothing except this second wife’s remark on her 
deathbed—a saying so charged with the poignancy of 
human weariness that we feel we can never forget it 

A few days before her death I said to her, “We shall 
all soon meet over yonder.” Then hesitatingly she replied, 
“ Yes, but I am so tired. I want a long rest first with 
Jesus, and then I shall bo waiting for you all.” 

It must be the weariness that kills, the periods of 
intense and awful depression which necessarily occur in 
such a climate and amid such surroundings. But nothing 
could quench the fire of a man like Chalmers. “ Is it 
impossible,” he wrote, “to find missionaries who will 
gladly dare all for Christ? Not the ‘life in hand’ 
business, or the ‘ sacrifices I have made ’ ; but men and 
women who think preaching and living the gospel to the 
heathen the grandest work on earth, and the greatest of 
Heaven’s commissions. We want missionaries like the 
men Colonel Gordon defines. He says : ‘ Find me the man, 
and I will take him as my help, who utterly despises 
money, name, honour, and glory ; one who never wishes 
to see his home again, one who looks to Cod as the source 
of good and controller of evil; one who has a healthy 
body and energetic spirit, and one who looks on death as 
a release from misery.’ Leave the twaddle of sacrifices 
for those who do not appreciate the sacrifice of the Cross.” 
That was Chalmers. Nothing vexed him save the chance 
of being murdered, and the fatuity of the Home Authorit ies. 
He delayed his furlough for ten years because of liis 
objection to deputation work and the ritual of English 
life. He bated writing reports, and lie hated everything 
that was not actual work. We find only one serious 
difficulty between himself and the Home Authorities. It 
turned on the use of Tobacco in the New Guinea mission. 
Tobacco was the currency there, and absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. But in the eyes of the missionary Downing 
Street, tobacco was tobacco, whether in New Guinea or in 
London. One surmises that the mere word conjured up 
for them the spectre of the Evil of Cigarette Smoking. 
And when they learned that each teacher in New Guinea 
used a hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco a year they 
were probably aghast. Anyhow, Chalmers had to defend 


himself, and he did so. Here too, therefore, in this little 
world of dogmatic propagandism, one finds that same Lack 
of imagination which ruins empires. 

We must conclude. Chalmers came home twice, and 
each time went back with joy, though he had created a 
Favourable Impression. “ I have just had a note from 
Lady Spokes wanting me for the ddnd to dinner, and 
would I just come about five, as there is to be a ladies’ 
working-party for the Sevenoaks bazaar ? Ob, horrors! 
Fancy me addressing a ladies’ meeting ! Tet 1 must go if 
possible.” “ How do we preach the gospel? ” he said at 
Exeter Hall. “No, we do not go with a black coat and 
white necktie standing in the boat with a Bible in one 
hand. We go as man to man, to try and live the gospel.” 
Nevertheless, he implicitly believed in the virtue of his 
particular dogma, and he attributed all his marvellous 
power over the native mind to that virtue. “ The rampart 
can only be stormed by those who carry the Cross.” He 
put small trust in civilisation. He said boldly that natives 
accustomed to go naked ought not to wear clothes. He 
certainly knew what he was talking about, and several 
British officers of distinction have testified to his sagacity 
as a political and colonising force. He had imagination, 
quality rare enough among missionaries. He met his 
death at Dopima—the sort of death which Mr. Lovett says 
lie wished for; but we venture to doubt that. “The 
signal for a general massacre was given by knocking 
simultaneously from behind both Messrs. Chalmers and 

Tomkins on the head with stone clubs.Kaiture 

then stabbed Mr. Chalmers in the right side with a casso- 
way dagger, and then Muroroa cut off his head.” These 
sentences tell almost all that is known of the event. And 
it happened in the year of grace 1901, just a year ago, this 
mediaeval event. The world is rather large, after all. 

Amerindian Beast Tales. 

Zuili Folk Tales'. Recorded and Translated by Frank 
Hamilton Cushing. (Putnams.) 

The scientific anthropologist will have a crow to pluck 
with Mr. Cushing and with Mr. J. W. Powell, who writes 
his introduction, about this collection. Mr. Powell gives 
us a summary, not in itself uninteresting, of his views 
on Amerindian religion; but of the circumstances in 
which the talcs were obtained and of the social conditions 
in which the people to whom they belong lived, we are 
left to glean what we can from occasional and scanty 
notes. Nor is it quite clear how far they remain in their 
original form and how far they have been subjected at 
Mr. Cushing’s hands to literary treatment. The following 
passage is not, it will be admitted, altogether reassuring:— 
Under the scriptorial wand of Cushing the folk tales 
of the Zunis are destined to become a part of the living 
literature of the world, for he is a poet although he does 
not write in verse. Cushing can think as myth-makers 
think, he can speak as prophets speak, he can expound as 
priests expound, and his tales have the verisimilitude of 
ancient lore ; but his sympathy with the mythology of 
tribal man does not veil the realities of science from his 
mind. 

We hope not ; but it will be admitted that “ the scriptorial 
wand ” is a dangerous article to include in the outfit of a 
scientific investigation. Taking them, however, for what 
they profess to be. these Zuui Folk Tales are not only of 
great anthropological interest, but also uncommonly good 
reading. Like many such collections from the ends of the 
eartli they are full of those echoes of European folk-lore 
and myth which offer such a curious problem to the com¬ 
parative folk-lorist. More than one, for example, echoes those 
in which the gods are introduced, viz. with an episode 
which is closely parallel to the story of Zeus and Danae. 
A maiden is secluded in the upper room of a house. 
Through a slit in the roof comes a shaft of sunlight ora 
shower of rain, and these stands the Sun-father, or the 
Rai 11-god, who becomes her husband. Tho child born 
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roves a great warrior and a doer of marvels. Such is the 
era of the tale of “ How the Summer Birds Came.” He 
is an Amerindian Perseus and slays monsters. His step¬ 
father the Bear, the Miaho Lizards, the Giant with a Top- 
knot, the four-fold Bison, the Eagles of Shuntekia—all 
in turn fall before his daring and his good fortune. 
The tale of “ The Poor Turkey Girl” is a variant of the 
ubiquitous “ Cinderella.” It is far more highly moralised 
than the typical European version. The poor and ragged 
herd-girl is extremely kind to her Turkeys. One day she 
hears that the Dance of the Sacred Bird ” is to take 
place, and she longs to join in the festival. But she has no 
clothes. The part of the fairy godmother is played by the 
biggest Gobbler amongst the Turkeys, who provides her 
with a dress and ornaments and sends her off to the revel, 
with a warning not to forget her flock. But in the excite¬ 
ment of the dance she neglects to return to them, and 
when she does get home they are gone, and in searching 
for them her dress is turned to dirty rags again. The tale 
ends:— 

After all, the gods dispose of men according ns men are 
gifted ; and if the poor be poor in heart and spirit as well 
as in appearance, how will they be aught but poor to the 
end of their days. 

This shortens my story. 

A large group of tales concerns itself with the characteristic 
fauna of the country in which the Zuiiis dwell. It has 
the stuff of a beast epic in it. Many of these stories are 
aetiological, devised to explain to the insatiable curiosity 
of savage men why the habits and the markings of 
animals and birds are thus and not otherwise. Says Mr. 
Powell 

Every striking phenomenon observed by the Ameriad 
has a myth designed to account for its origin. The horn 
of the buffalo, the tawny patch on the shoulders of the 
rabbit, the crest of the blue-jay, the tail of the magpie, 
the sheen of the chameleon, the rattle of the snake,—in 
fact, everything that challenges attention gives rise to a 
myth. 

There are stories in this volume which explain why the 
prairie-dogs and the burrowing-owls are such friends, 
why the tarantula has crooked legs and walks backwards, 
why field mice have short tails, brown-skinned and hairy, 
why their chops are pink, and why, when you look them 
iu the face, they always seem to be crying. The favourite 
subject seems to be the coyote, a mean and stupid, but 
irrepressible beast. His adventures are inexhaustible, and 
unlike his European kinsman, the hero of Reinelte Fuchs , 
he generally gets the worst of them. He is scared off in 
turns by the Burrowing Owls, by the Horned Toad, by 
the Chimney Swallows, by the Blackbirds, by the Turtles, 
by the Locust, by the Ravens, and even,—surely the last of 
degradations,—by the Tip-Beetle. And so you learn why 
he has broken teeth and yellow eyes, and why he lias 
pimples all over liis face where the moustaches grow out, 
and little blotches inside of his lips, and why he has little 
black fringes along the rear of his fore-legs and a black 
tip to his tail, and wliv whenever he sees a bait of meat 
inside a stone deadfall he is sure to stick his nose in 
and get mashed for his pains, and finally why he has the 
instinct of meddling with everything that does not concern 
him, and making a universal nuisance of himself, and 
desiring to imitate everything that he sees. The Zuiii 
method of inculcating the simple facts of natural history 
is rather a lengthy, but certainly a very delightful one. 

It seems to be quite clear that some at least of the Zuni 
tales are of no native inspiration, but have drifted from 
other lands, possibly in quite recent times. “ The Cock 
and the Mouse” is a variant of an Italian story found in 
Mr. Crane’s “ Italian Popular Tales.” This is a clear ease 
of borrowing, for the tab' had been told by Mr. Cushing 
himself to the Zufii Waihusiwa, about a year before the 
latter retold it to him in a curiously transformed shape. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say how far some of the other 


tales of the collection may not also contain elements of .an 
alien character. The receptivity of these Amerindian 
peoples is shown by the hybrid religions between Christi¬ 
anity and Paganism which they have developed in modem, 
times. Mr. Powell describes the genesis of one of these :— 
In the early history of the association of white men with 
the Seneca of New York and Pennsylvania, there was in 
the tribe a celebrated Shaman named Handsome Lake, as 
his Indian name is translated into English. Handsome 
Lake had a nephew who was taken by the Spaniards to 
Europo and educated as a priest. The nephew, on his 
return to America, told many Bible stories to his uncle, 
for he speedily relapsed into paganism. The uncle com¬ 
pounded some of these Bible stories with Senecan folk¬ 
tales, and through his eloquence and great influence as a 
Shaman succ-eded in establishing among the Seneca a new 
cult of doctrine and worship. The Seneca are now divided 
into two very distinct bodies who live together on the 
same reservation—the one as “ Christians,” the other as 
“ Pagans,” who believe and teach the cult of Handsome 
Lake. 

Mr. Powell adds that the discovery of Biblical stories 
engrafted on native myths has led some people to believe 
that the Amerinds are descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel. But of course it does not take much to make some 
people believe that. 


Monsters Twain. 

Bluebeard: an Account of Ccrmorrc the Cursed and Gillcs 
dc Rais. By Ernest Alfred Vizetellv. Illustrated. 
(Clmtto. 9s. net.) 

Bluebeard threads many childhoods together with filaments 
of his appalling apparel of face and chin. The tale of his 
surviving wife is so devoid of moral--seeing that she 
was saved by her disobedience—as to introduce into the 
nursery a thrill of the contraband. No one can preach 
from Bluebeard. Whence comes then the wife-slaying 
monster with his deceptive princeliness? Did Perrault 
invent the inquisitive lady and her lord out of sheer 
wilfulpess ? Why not ? 

But the folklorists will not have it so. For M. Dillaye, 
Bluebeard 

was the semblance of the dense and cruel night who 
imprisoned and would slay his spouse the light, in whom 
was traced the highest expression of curiosity. 

The resourceful allegorist supplies rescuers in the morning 
and evening stars. Mr. Vizetellv, however, sniffs at the 
solar myth, and relates two histories vile enough to 
taint the well of any fancy, but not circumstantially of 
special relevance. Comorre (a.d. 515- 555) was a ruler 
of Brittany who married Tryphine of the Vannetais. She 
intruded on no secret closet, but, after some friction 
between her husband and her father, she thought it 
expedient to run away, and was discovered by Comorre 
in a wood, where lie stunned her with a terrible blow. 
St. Gildas is said to have revived her, and even to have 
resuscitated Her after her decapitation by her violent 
husband, and an insinuating credulity has decided that 
the latter’s beard was of a bluish black. It is certain 
that Comorre, whom legend has given the occupation of 
a ghostly Charon, bears the obloquy of a ruffian named 
Conoo as though lie were two beings in one. But even 
then he hardly answers to the name of Bluebeard in whom, 
as he waits for his wife to indulge her feminine fancy of 
bedecking herself before she is killed, one perceives enough 
chivalry to kill any but a child’s belief in him. 

Gillcs dc Rais, or Retz—as Mr. Baring Gould named 
him in The Bool; of Were Wolrcs (1805) is a personage 
transcending the Bluebeard of fairv talc, and justifying 
him rather than accounting for him. lie is not a wile- 
slaver, but a child-slayer, lie is the paradox of devilry. 
Ho wears honour and infamy. He plays Moloch before 
Satan and indulges in reactionary blubberiugs before God. 
He fights with Joan of Are and washes his beard in the 
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blood of children. Ue makes a Foundation in memory 
of the Holy Innocents, and innocents stolen by his 
emissaries are hanged and tortured. Remains of over 
thirty are taken out of Champtoce and burned at 
Machecoul; and if we trust his own statement, he slew 
first and last over eight hundred. 

Why ? Because he read in Suetonius the doings of the 
worst of the Cafsars ? That has been alleged as a reason : 
his own confession supports it, but the psychologist goes 
further. 

Gilles de Rais (1404-1440) was paternally of the House 
of Laval and maternally of the House of Rais, that is to 
say, he was descended from the first barons of Christendom. 
He married at sixteen, and was Marshal of France when 
only twenty-five. He was a connoisseur in art, and had 
such a passion for music that he had portable organs 
mado “ wliich followed him on all his military expeditions 
and journeys.” He had an enormous income equal to, 
say, £80,000, and it could not keep him from the 
pawnbroker. One reads that he gave the approximate 
value of £25,000 for three copes of cloth of gold; that his 
liypocras flowed for whoever might enter his hall, that 
he clothed “all who chose to accept his gifts, distributing 
at times as many as 100 and 120 gowns among as many 
people.” “ He invested several of his retainers and parasites 
with full powers to transact business on his account, giving 
them blank forms (Wanes scings), which he duly signed and 
sealed, and which in the hands of these improvised agents, 
became deeds of sale, mortgages, acknowledgments of 
debts which subsequently fell heavily, not only on 
himself, but 011 his heirs, and kept lawyers busy for long 
years after his death.” He seems even to have issued the 
equivalent of such a blank form in the case of his only 
daughter Marie, whom it is said he gave the untrust¬ 
worthy Roger de Bricqiteville full power to “ marry off.” 

At first sight, we behold in him a mere “ plunger ” 
whose hurried transit from pleasure to pleasure is the 
result of a surfeit of property. Looking deeper we see 
a man of desires as unappeasable as unholy, who in the 
ultimate resort must steal seeing he cannot buy, and who 
has therefore scant respect for his inheritance. From 
1432 he is a criminal for whom the sobriquet Bluebeard 
seems somewhat too friendly and humorous. He has a 
middle-aged woman, La Meffraye, to decoy children for 
him:— 

She put on a kindly air when she accosted an intended 
victim . . . and he went with her along the roads 

until men suddenly sprang out of the hedges or the woods, 
gagged the astonished child, thrust him into a large sack or 
pocket,” and in this way brought him to Gilles do Rais. 
The servants at the castle gates knew nothing. They had 
' seen no lad enter. At the utmost they were only aware 
that some of their fellows had passed in, carrying a 
burden. 

And wliat happened ? 

At times [we read] ho Imaged children from some 
rafter in his chamber, let them down, and then hoisted 
them up again, and when tired of that horrible pastime 
plunged a large needle into the victim’s neck and took 
delight in beholding the last convulsions. And when the 
victim’s head was at last cut off, he set it now on his 
mantel-shelf, now on one of the posts of his bedstead. 

Why? Most are content to cry “monster,” and pass 
on. But that is not enough. Have we not here, when all 
has been said that may be said about his wishing to raise 
the devil and realise the alchemist’s dream, have we not here 
the fundamental basis of all that is called cruelty—that 
gluttony of the mind which is curiosity, the desire to 
unlock tho secret chamber of life and expose Ego itself in 
its lair ? Is not the curiosity after all in Bluebeard and 
not in his wife? A debauched intellect breaks every 
tether. In himself Gilles was a cowering Manichean, 
puerile in repentance and an importer of imbecile pieties 
even in his dealings with the Devil. His end on the 


gibbet saw a return of the natural man in him dazed by 
his wickedness and piously solicitous of his accomplices’ 
spiritual welfare. 

His vice, his twisted genius, this curiosity in the ways 
of life towards death, is not of any age. We see it in 
Brinvilliers as she doses the hospital with arsenic. We 
see it in the child who divides the worm, and pulls off the 
legs of a fly one by one. If he had had merely the 
vampire delusion, if he had merely wished to conceal 
Sotadic vice by hushing up his victims, his deeds would 
have been less vivaciously demoniac. At all hazards, 
however, he must keep his soul in his flirtation with 
Satan; here his sincerity is vehement. But curiosity and 
a rapture in the fresh springs of life drive him on despite 
much that is a real part of himself. Only in trial and 
under sentence are their goads and stings withdrawn. 
Then he feels cleansed and prattles of Paradise. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s book shows sound scholarship. He does 
not, like the irrepressible Sabine, tell us how “ tho poplars 
shivered and whitened ” on Gilles’ death day. At the 
same time we would have preferred the poplars to the 
comparison between Gilles and a modern author suggested 
on p. 122. The reference to the Arabian Nights, p. 17, 
is inaccurate. 


A Great Rebuke. 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by 

Temple Scott. Vol. IX. Contributions to the Tatler, 

Examiner, Ac. (Bell. 3s. (id.) 

Ik tho opening of his valuable introduction to these 
political writings of Swift’s Mr. Temple Scott is just a 
little heavy-handed. “Swift has been styled the Prince of 
Journalists,” he begins; and straightway falls foul of the 
phrase, which he thinks both misleading and inadequate, 
and a sacrifice of truth to superficial cleverness. This 
seems needlessly contentious when we remember- as jkt- 
haps Mr. Temple Scott does not—that Mr. Herbert Paul is 
its author, and that he set it up rather as a guarded 
paradox than as a formal description of the author of 
the Tale of a 'Tub. Indeed Mr. Temple Scott's serious 
repudiation of the phrase is more likely to promote its 
misuse than Mr. Paul s playful unfurling of Swift’s standard 
in Fleet Street. 

Swift was a great commentator on public events, and 
in that sense was a great journalist. Indeed, the compara¬ 
tive duluess of his Examiner papers (of which this volume 
is chiefly composed) is due to their absorption in the affairs 
of the moment. They are hurtling arrows on their way to 
forgotten targets. Swift, in fact, was called in, on an 
emergency, to supply the want of “ some good jx'n ” (as 
Harley phrased it), wliich should transfix the enemies of 
the Tory ministry. He wrote a weekly pajicr, and for the 
best part of a year public affairs gave him abundant 
material for the agile use of his weapon. 'That weajxm 
was the hardest and most jxilished of the age, and its 
effects were soon applauded throughout the country. To¬ 
day we look for its conspicuously “nasty” or brilliant 
hits, somewhat careless of the political motives which 
guided it. 

Such a hit is the brilliant “letter to Marcus Crassus” 
in which Swift reads the Duke of Marlborough the 
plainest homily ever addressed to a great general by 
a journalist, princely or otherwise. lie rebukes Marl¬ 
borough’s besetting sin of avarice in language which, 
as Mr. Scott well remarks, the simplest farm-labourer 
could understand. Not the least part of the pleasure one 
derives from this lay sermon lies in one’s ability to realise 
its appeal to the honest unlettered Englishman who heard 
it read aloud by an inn fire. It is the last word of English 
intelligence, and of English resolution to have a plain 
wrong righted ; while as a masterly application of the 
language to such an end it remains a little classic. Swift 
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supposes that if he had lived in Rome in the time of 
the first Triumvirate, he would have been tempted to 
write to the three men composing the government telling 
each fully and sincerely his most odious fault. The letter 
to Crassus would have been sent to him after his conquests 
in Mesopotamia:— 

To Marcus Crassus, health. 

If you apply as you ought, what I now write, you will 
be more obliged to me than to all the world, hardly 
excepting your parents or your country. I intend to tell 
yon, without disguise or prejudice, the opinion which the 
world has entertained of you : and to let you see I write 
this without any sort of ill will, you shall first hear the 
sentiments they have to your advantage. No man dis¬ 
putes the gracefulness of your person ; you are allowed to 
have a good and clear understanding, cultivated by the 
knowledge of men and manners, though not by literature. 
You are no ill orator in the Senate ; you are said to excel 
in the art of bridling and subduing your anger, and stifling 
or concealing your resentments. You have been a most 
successful general, of long experience, great conduct, and 
much personal courage. You have gained many important 
victories for the commonwealth, and forced the strongest 
towns in Mesopotamia to surrender, for which frequent 
supplications have been decreed by the Senate. Yet with 
all these qualities, and this merit, give me leave to say, 
you are neither beloved by the patricians or plebeians at 
home, nor by the officers or private soldiers of your own 
army abroad: And, do you know, Crassus, that this is 
owing to a fault, of which you may cure yourself, by one 
minute’s reflection V AVhat shall I say ? You are the 
richest person in the commonwealth ; you have no male 
child, your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians ; 
you are far in the decline of life ; and yet you are deeply 
6 tained with that odious and ignoble vice of covetous¬ 
ness. 

Instead of using the common arguments to dissuade you 
from this weakness, I will endeavour to convince you, that 
you are really guilty of it, and leave the cure to your own 
good sense. For perhaps, you are not yet persuaded that 
this is your crime, you have probably never yet been 
reproached for it to your face, and what you are now told, 
comes from one unknown, and it may be, from an enemy. 
You will allow yourself indeed to be prudent in the 
management of your fortune ; you are not a prodigal, like 
Clodius or Catiline, but surely that deserves not the name 
of avarice. I will inform you how to be convinced. 
Disguise your person ; go among the common people in 
Rome ; introduce discourses about yourself ; inquire your 
own character ; do the same in your camp, walk about it 
in the evening, hearken at every tent, and if you do not 
hear every mouth censuring, lamenting, cursing this vice 
in you, and even you for this vice, conclude yourself 
innocent. If you are not yet persuaded, send for Atticus, 
Servius Sulpicius, Cato or Brutus, they are all your friends ; 
conjure them to tell you ingenuously which is your great 
fault, and which they would chiefly wish you to correct ; 
if they do not all agree in their verdict, in the name of all 
the gods, you are acquitted. 

When your adversaries reflect how far yon are gone in 
this vice, they are tempted to talk as if we owed our 
success, not to your courage or conduct, but to those 
veteran troops you command, who are able to conquer 
under any general, with so many brave and experienced 
officers to lead them. Besides, we know the consequences 
your avarice hath often occasioned. The soldier hath 
been starving for bread, surrounded with plenty, and in an 
enemy’s country, but all under safeguards and contribu¬ 
tions ; which if you had sometimes pleased to have 
exchanged for provisions, might at the expense of a few 
talents in a campaign, have so endeared you to the army, 
that they would have desired you to lead them to the 
utmost limits of Asia. But you rather chose to confine 
your conquests within the fruitful country of Mesopotamia, 
where plenty of money might be raised. How far that 
fatal greediness of gold may liavo influenced you, in 
breaking off the treaty with the old Parthian King Orodes, 
you best can tell ; your enemies charge you with it, your 
friends offer nothing material in your defence ; and all 
agree, there is nothing so pernicious, which the extremes 
of avarice may not be able to inspire. 


The moment you quit this vice, you will be a truly great 
man ; and still there will imperfections enough remain to 
convince us, you are not a god. Farewell. 

There is nothing of impudence here; neither is there 
loftiness; hut if there bo such a tiling as a persuasive 
wigging, or an ingratiating chastisement, Swift administers 
it iu this admirable letter. It was but one of the many 
things he could do supremely well, and we will not weaken 
it by displaying other triumphs. 


A Bit of Real Life. 

Lights and Shadows in a Hospital. By Alice Tertou. 

(Methuen. 15s. Gd. net.) 

Reminiscences are often spoiled by the egoism of the 
person through whose medium they are conveyed to us. 
On the other hand, they depend for their interest largely 
upon that egoism; and if the personality of the writer 
is infused with charm, something of that charm will 
surely reaeli us through his reminiscences. And this is 
precisely the effect that is produced by these reminiscences 
of a hospital nurse, as they are related in Lights and 
Shadows in a Hospital. Of style, in a literary sense, 
there is none; while the grammar of some of the sentences 
is, to say the least of it, eccentric. But the pure, homely 
sincerity of the author, her absolute lack of self-conscious¬ 
ness, her determination to set down things exactly as they 
happened, even her feminine inability to keep to the 
point—all help to make up a book delightfully interesting. 

It must not be thought, however, that we have hero 
only a chronicle of bare facts. Every fact in the book 
has been observed; and an observed fact makes, at all 
events, in the direction of literature. The little flashes 
of humour in it, too, are pleasant; and this is par¬ 
ticularly to be noticed—there is not an unkind joke at 
anyone’s expense from beginning to end. As we close 
the book, we are left with the picture in our minds of a 
very human woman, instinct with sympathy for human 
frailties as well as for physical ones, a woman who did 
the work that came to her hand without criticising it, 
and who has squeezed every particle of happiness and 
joy from her life that could be extracted from it. That 
her unfailing cheerfulness did not spring from mere lack 
of sensitiveness can be gathered from several passages 
of reflection in the book. Here is one of them:— 


I can do anything, or see anything, when it comes in 
the way of my work . . . but I do not care for 
unpleasant sights and hearing about unpleasant things 
unless I am making myself useful by so doing. It 
seems too ridiculous to be true . . . that the only 

occasion on which I felt really bad and faint was while 
going through a dummy battlefield at one of the exhi¬ 
bitions, where there was a field ambulance in full 
work, &c. 

She gives us another glimpse of herself in the following 
passage:—- 

It often surprises me to notice how perfectly satisfied 
men are to watch games without taking part in them 
themselves, whereas women either wish to play or are 
absolutely uninterested. I am distinctly feminine in my 
feelings in this matter, and spoil a game at once if I am 
watching it, by interfering, &c. 


She can be very pathetic sometimes, though still in the 
same direct unconscious way, which touches us without 
being repellent. On one occasion, for instance, she gives 
us, without comment, a sad little picture of child-life 
iu a small boy’s account of his treatment in another 
hospital : — 


“ Oh, the nurse there treated mo like a mother.” “I 
am so glad,” I said, much relieved to think that our 
precious Bob should have been in the hands of a motherly 
person. “ That was very nice for you.” “ Oh, was it ! ” 
drawled Bob with scorn. “ AYby, she knocked me about 
just as if I belonged to her 1 ” 
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It is not so easy, however, to illustrate the humour of 
the book by giving extracts from it. “Sister,” as the 
author is called in her cottage hospital, is brimming over 
with the laughter of life. She laughs with us about 
everything and everybody,-—about the probationer who 
came to train because she wanted to nurse her family 
circle, and the probationer who was forbidden to wear a 
watch-chain and afterwards grew so used to wearing a 
boot-lace instead that she could not give it up; about the 
patient who gave her his views about marriage and thought 
that a man had no right to marry a girl unless—“he’s 
made up his mind he ain’t going to knock her about ” ; 
and the patient who complained that she could not take 
her medicine on a full stomachspeing it is a thing I 
never have ! ” But perhaps the last two chapters, dealing 
principally with children, arc the best in the book. Here 
is one of the stories she tells us, relating to a little lame 
boy who has just had a bath for the first time in his 
life : — 

I said cheerfully to him, “ When you get to, heaven. 
Tommy, there will be no lame legs there.” 11 No,” he 
responded ; “ and no baths.” 

And here is a hotter one still, because it shows that the 
tolerance of “Sister” is not to be shaken even by the 
llagrant untruthfulness of one of her smaller charges: — 

One of the children asked Jack if he had seen Sister’s 
cuckoo [clock]. “ Of course I have, lots of times," ho 
said ; “ besides,”—with an air of great superiority—“ if I 
hadn't, we have a much better one at home ; it comes out 
and flies round the room every hour.” 

After that, adds the writer sweetly, what more was 
there to say ? 


Other New Books. 

il Guide to the Best Hiatoriccd Novels and Talcs. By 
.Jonathan Nield. (Elkin Mathews. 5 s.net.) 

There is absolutely no “ literature ” in this hook beyond 
the Introduction and a briefer prefatory note to the second 
part. The rest is catalogues. Very useful catalogues they 
are, to those who need such supplement for their own 
effort in literary exploration,—especially to school teachers, 
and all who arc required to furnish lists of profitable novels 
for the young, in the given domain of historical romance. 
Only a special devotion to the historical novel, as the author 
claims, could have qualified him to lay such an omnivorous 
feast before the readers of the books he inventories. For 
ho has not merely given a catalogue of historical novels 
(that, he admits, has been done before, to his great assis¬ 
tance), but gives a list of what he thinks the principal 
historical novels. In this he wisely casts a very wide net, 
seeing that he lias to suit all ages and sects of readers. It 
would be intolerable that the youthful reader (by which 
we do not intend the merely juvenile reader) should be 
confined solely to masterpieces or even works of distinct 
literary merit. Many historical novels will be read with 
rapture at twenty or thereabouts, which later life sadly 
recognise as thin and poor. Many such a novel which is 
not literature has certain literacy qualities, which justifiably 
lay hands on the young reader. But when the author, in 
pursuit of a definition, decides that Robin Hood is not an 
historical character, wc feel bound to demur. Surely Kobin 
is at least as historical as Nunta Pompilius, or Tarquinius 
Superbus, whom all historians treat with grave respect. 
Nay, we will back Robin to have the most “ historical 
evidence ”of the three. This, however, is a good work of 
reference; which quite probably includes everything that 
an intelligent hoy is likely to enjoy. Many of its selec tions 
are out of print, as the compiler acknowledges. It would 
be no had thing for the hoy, at any rate, if this catalogue 
led to some of them' being reissued. Is the Rev. J. M. 
Neale’s Theodora Phramsa now in print ? To this day it 


is our chief historical authority for the final siege of 
Constantinople, even as Shakespeare in our younger days 
was our chief English historian. Doubtless it would cut 
a poor figure beside Salatnmbo, but we have an idea that 
to the English schoolboy—autocratic judge—Flaubert 
would not be in it beside Mr. J. M". Neale. 


Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, M.A., F.S.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

The idea of this book is a good one. It is to put into the 
hands of the student of history a convenient means of 
reference on such antiquarian and other topics as ho will 
generally find treated allusively rather than directly in his 
ordinary manuals. The task work is divided into twelve 
sections, each of which is put into the hands of an expert. 
Mr. Arthur Galton writes on Ecclesiastical Art, Mr. J. A. 
Crotch on Domestic Architecture, Mr. Oman on Military 
Architecture and the Art of War, Mr. Hartshome on 
Costume, the editor himself on Heraldry, Mr. Oppenheim 
on Shipping, Miss Toulmin Smith on Town Life, Mr. 
Townsend Warner on Country Life, Dr. Jessopp on 
Monastic-ism, Mr. Leadam on Trade and Commerce, 
Mr. Rait on Learning and Education, and Mr. Rushforth 
on Art. In the result the strictly antiquarian chapters, 
and especially those on War, Costume, and Heraldry, seem 
to us the most successful. Some of the other subjects are 
too big for this kind of treatment, and at the same time 
are, or ought to he, pretty fully dealt with in any good 
general history that is not merely constitutional. On the 
other hand there are some notable gaps. The article on 
Monasticisin should have been expanded so as to cover 
not only the mendicant orders, which Dr. Jessopp 
apologises for omitting, hut also the organisation of the 
secular clergy and of the mediaivel liturgy. The subject 
of Indi, including tournaments, miracle plays, minstrelsy, 
and the like, touched upon by one or two of the writers, 
would have repaid full separate-treatment. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Exchequer, the Royal Household, and other 
branches of government also suggests itself as a topic 
missed. But, with all its imperfections, the book is on 
the right lines and will be useful, and we welcome it. 


Captain John Brown. By John Newton. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Os.) 

This is a frank, and partially successful, attempt to make 
a hero out of John Brown, the Abolitionist. Perhaps 
strictly speaking John Brown could not have been 
regarded by all his contemporaries, and particularly not at 
first, as a hero, for the reason that the full horrors of the 
Negro question had not dawned upon them, and that 
abolition was a new idea: romantic, quixotic even, and 
that open opposition to it with arms and rebellion was 
fanaticism. There were those in the Church itself who 
upheld slavery, and poor John Brown, when in prison, 
waiting for his “ martyrdom ” and “public murder," 
said to one of these slave-holding divines, “ My dear sir, 
you know nothing about Christianity . . . you are 

entirely ignorant of the meaning of the word. Of course, 
I respect you as a gentleman, but it is as a heathen 
gentleman.” John Brown was twice married, and blessed 
with eighteen children. He was in turn land surveyor 
and lumber dealer, postmaster, woolgrower, stock fancier 
and pioneer, Ac. Ac., and needless to say, he duly became 
bankrupt. And it was not till he was fifty-five that he 
threw his whole personality into the question of freeing the 
slaves. In this cause he became an outlaw with half a 
dozen pistols stuck in his belt, the terror of all the 
neighbouring slave-holders. But John Brown’s fame 
rests 011 his attempt on Harper’s Ferry, the United 
States arsenal: an attempt which resulted in a denoument 
of unexpected tragedy, and cost him his life. The idea, 
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skilfully conceived, was to seize the arsenal and arm the 
slaves who would at once gather around him. But the 
slaves were not sufficiently coached in their part, and John 
Brown found to his keen disappointment that the few who 
did join him were not transformed into soldiers by the 
possession of a pike. His force of a score of followers 
and one-horse waggon was almost annihilated, anil himself 
murderously wounded. But he survived to go through a 
mock trial, to die on the public scaffold, and to inspire a 
song that even to-day cannot be heard without a thrill. 

Social England: A Record of the Progress of the People. 

Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. Illustrated 

Edition. Vol. II. (Cassell.) 

The second volume of this beautiful work covers the period 
from the accession of Edward I. to the death of Henry VII. 
Mr. Mann, with whom the selection of illustrations rests, 
points out that a period has now been reached when the 
sources of illustration become more abundant and diversi¬ 
fied. Even portraits become fairly common at the end of 
the fifteenth century. Monumental brasses and corjxiration 
and college plate yield much valuable material, and the 
pictorial representation of early English shipping is 
possible. The generosity of owners and custodians has 
enabled Mr. Mann to make very free and effective use of 
all this illustrative art, and, as an example, we have in this 
volume the first photographic reproductions of the 
miniatures of the Canterbury pilgrims from the famous 
Ellesmere MS. 

Besides reproductions from old material we have many 
admirable photographs of castles, churches, and houses 
which are living relics of the past. Berkeley Castle, the 
scene of the murder of Edward II., is shown from a point 
of view which enables the reader to follow the theories held 
as to the exact rixmi in which the crime was committed. 
We have a photograph of the tomb, in Wantage Church, 
of Sir William Fitzwarin, whose recumbent figure is the 
earliest representation of a Knight of the Carter. Offa’s 
Dyke is shown in its present state near Oswestry. A par¬ 
ticularly interesting photograph is that of a common held 
showing the long green banks which divided it into 
different ownerships. These banks are still preserved in 
a tract of land at Stogursey, Somerset, about ten miles 
from Watchet. The banks are carefully kept up, and 
may not be ploughed even where they wear in the land 
of one owner. These are but a few examples of tiie hun¬ 
dreds of illustrations which make this volume intensely 
interesting as an historical museum. Such reproductions 
of illuminated drawings as the Capture of Calais from a 
magnificent copy of the St. Alban’s Chronicle in Lambeth 
Palace give an added splendour to the work. 

Gerard Dou., By W. Martin. Translated from the Dutch 

by Clara Bell. (Bell. os. net.) 

CumorsLY enough this is the first monograph on the great 
Dutch painter which has been printed in English. It is 
translated and condensed from the larger work by 
Dr. Martin, the sub-director of the Royal Gallery of 
Paintings at the Hague, and makes an admirable addition 
to the useful series of which it forms a part. Dr. Martin 
is one of those exact and conscientious writers whoso work 
at first appears mechanical and cold, but as one reads on 
a certain charm emerges, the charm of accuracy and com¬ 
plete simplicity. In this volume is contained as much as 
the student need know of Gerard Dou, his work and his 
life. As to his life, it is a record of uninterrupted success. 
He was bom in that seventeenth century Holland which 
delighted to honour its great men, and lie was happy in 
being a pupil of Rembrandt. His career, however, was 
marked by none of the financial vicissitudes which were so 
common to his great master's. From the first his future 
was assured; patrons and pupils flecked to him, and his 


prices rose rapidly; they became so high, indeed, that the 
Burgomasters of Leyden could not bring themselves to 
pay his price for a picture which they had practically 
commissioned, and they resolved “ to put him off as 
cleverly us may be with an excuse.” Don died in 1675 a 
rich man, having lived in his native town for 62 years. 

The volume is fully illustrated 'with characteristic 
examples of Dou’s work, work so astonishingly delicate 
and finished that its mere technique is apt to overshadow 
its other admirable qualities of truth and insight. Yet in 
a few minor matters, verisimilitude is sacrificed to effect, 
as, for instance, in the “ Woman Watering a Plant,” and 
kindred pictures, in which the central figure looks out of 
the window at the spectator instead of attending to the 
work in hand. With Dou this seems to have almost 
become a convention. The illustrations are, on the whole, 
excellently reproduced. 


Mr. Dent’s edition of the prose works of Thackeray now 
includes The Neweomes in three volumes. Mr. Walter 
Jerrold tells the story of the book and discusses the 
probable originals of the Colonel. He makes a good 
quotation from one of Edward FitzGerald’s letters written 
shortly after Thackeray’s death: “I keep reading The 
Neiccomes of nights, and, as it were, hear liim saying so 
much in it; and it seems to me as if he might be coming 
up my Stairs, and about to come (singing) into my Room 
as in old Charlotte Street, Ac., thirty years ago.” Yet 
Thackeray was not very sure of the story. He feared he 
was repeating himself, and that the Colonel was “ rather a 
twaddler.” It is curious that, as Mr. Jerrold mentions, 
Thackeray was re-reading Don Quixote while he was 
creating the Colonel in whose nature the quixotic element 
is so marked. Mr. C. E.- Brock’s illustrations are very 
good, though they are handicapped by one’s bitten in 
recollections of Doyle’s. 

In Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack’s “ Windsor Shake¬ 
speare,” we have “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” These 
volumes are admirably light in the hand and clear to 
the eye; they are doeorativelv bound in red and gold ; 
and last, not least, they are edited in a scholarly and 
popular way by Mr. Henry N. Hudson. Tho present 
volume comes opportunely, in view of the forthcoming 
revival of the play by Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s. 


Fiction. 

The • Watcher hy the Threshold. By John Buchan. 

(1 Slack wood. 6s.) 

F acini; the title-page of Mr. Buchan’s new book there stands 
this extract from Donisarius of Padua : “ Among idle men 
there be some who tarry in the outer courts, spending the 
days joyfully with dance and song. But the other sort 
dwell near the portals of the House, and are ever anxious 
and ill at ease that they may see something of the shadows 
which come and go. Wherefore night and day they are 
found watching bv the threshold; in fear fulness and joy, 
not without tears.” There is the key-note of these stories ; 
they deal with shadows, ideas, possessions, sometimes 
supernatural, sometimes born only of the imagination, 
hut always having a touch of mystery or dread. And 
Mr. Buchan has been astonishingly successful in obtaining 
his effects, and. up to a certain point, in making them 
convincing. But in the title-story, which is the most 
ambitious in the volume, he fails, in our view quite incom¬ 
prehensibly, at the end. The devil-haunted Lad law is 
well enough we believe in him and his possession, and 
Mr. Buchan gives us just enough verisimilitude to make 
the thing seem real. But directly the foolish minister 
Oliphant is introduced our belief wavers, and when the 
devil leaves Ludlaw and enters into tire, minister it goes 
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entirely. An ending almost farcical is no fit conclusion 
for a story so sombrely conceived. 

Of the other stories in the volume “ No Man’s Land,” 
which tells of the discovery of a surviving race of Piets, is 
the strongest, and “ The Far Islands ” the most delicate. 
The latter, in its way, is about as good as it could be, not 
over-written, though it might very easily have been over¬ 
written, and free from false sentiment where false senti¬ 
ment might have crept in almost unperceived. On the 
whole these exercises in the more or less occult show a 
distinct strengthening of Mr. Buchan’s talent; the style, 
too, seems more virile and assured, though there is still a 
tendency to diffuseness. This is particularly noticeable 
in “ Fountainblue,” a story which would have gained 
immensely by the excision of a third. 


The Champion. By Mary L. Tendered and Alice Stronach. 

(Harper. Gs.) 

The Champion is Gaelic, diffuse and interesting. The 
atmosphere is very Highland indeed, and the natives of the 
island of Eilean Dea talk in the manner natural to such folk. 
The natives and the women are the best characters in the 
book; the ordinary men, that is to say the men who do 
not speak in dialect, are much less successful. Even 
Glentalla, the usurping Chief of the MacNeils, over whom 
the authors have evidently spent great care, appears to us 
to be a figure almost wholly melodramatic. It is not 
that his actions are in themselves unlikely ; his villainies, 
too, have a certain force about them, but in the general pre¬ 
sentation of the man there is a lack of grip which leaves 
him hardly more than a gloomy puppet. The two girls 
of the story are well contrasted and sympathetically drawn, 
the one a girl with ideals who goes to the island as 
schoolmistress, the other the daughter of a self-made and 
pompous Glasgow man. The friendship between Everich 
and Alexandra is really delicately and naturally treated, 
though we could wish that the latter had been a little 
less slangy. It would appear as though the authors had 
put into the mouth of this young person all the slang they 
had ever heard, without much regard to appropriateness 
and sometimes without a very' clear idea of its meaning. 
But Alexandra is alive, and wins us in spite of a too 
various vocabulary. 

No story of the kind would bo complete without its 
gossips and chorus, and in this story both are good, 
(food, too, is the household at Talla Farm, into which 
Everich is received, and where, of course, she finds her 
fate in the true Chief of the MacNeils. The whole setting 
of the book is excellent, and there are descriptive pass;<ges 
of nice discernment and delicate observation. We have 
found 'Die Champion, in spite of quite obvious faults, a 
story which it was worth while to read. This collaboration 
of authors, each of whom has already done separate work 
is interesting as an experiment and not unfruitful in result. 


A New Trafalgar. By A. C. Curtis. (Smith, Elder 
& Co. Gs.) 

This is a lineal descendant of the Battle of Dorking, 
and has numerous brothers among the stories which 
prophesy concerning the next European war. Mr. Curtis 
assumes that Germany determines to challenge our naval 
supremacy, and chooses the moment when our channel 
squadron is on its autumn cruise at Gibraltar. The 
outbreak is sudden, and the Bat has an exciting race 
across the North Sea with the news of what the Germans 
are sending. Mr. Curtis is a believer in the torpedo 
destroyer, and it is the destroyer which accounts for the 
German raiders. But France and Russia join in, and 
though we trace dimly in the story the assistance of 
Japan in the Far East, we lose the command of the 
Mediterranean, Spain takes the opportunity of raking the 


Rock from the land, and we are face to face with the com¬ 
bined hostile fleets off the coast of Portugal. Here the 
man comes pat to the hour. The man is Admiral 
Hardman, for though Mr. Curtis deals with the ships we 
know under their real names, he does not go so far as 
to name the Nelson of next year. The Admiral has 
tremendous odds against him ; but he lias a dodge with his 
searchlights which confuses the foe, and a scheme of 
sending his torpedo fleet straight ahead at the enemy’s 
battleships. The great fight is stirringly described ; but 
the cost of victory is tremendous. Only one ship can 
steam, and the foe is not yet quite vanquished when another 
British squadron turns up in the nick of time. Here the 
author forsakes verisimilitude for farce, for it appears that 
the Admiral in command of the squadron that saved tlie 
Empire was the Prince of Wales. Even if the Admiralty 
were willing to entrust a squadron of battleships to an 
officer whose experience of command was limited to tin 
obsolete torpedo-boat, it is inconceivable that the heir- 
apparent should be sent on so desperate an errand. 
However, Mr. Curtis knows the technicalities of his subject 
and can write a thrilling story. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Jleviexcs of a selection will follow.] 

A Kino’s Woman. By Katherine Tynan. 

Being the adventures of Miss Penelope Fayle, now 
Mistress Frobisher, concerning the late Troublous Times in 
Ireland. A bright, sympathetic story put into the mouth 
of the orphan niece of her uncle Richard. Penelope had 
troubles, but “I only smile when Elizabeth, in her lively 
way, rallies me, and tells my husband what rebellious 
schemes I was deep in. She says ’twas for her sake, but 
I deny it, that I held myself through all my strange 
doings and thinkings a King’s Woman.” (Hurst and 
Blackett. Gs.) 

No. 99. By Major Artoi'r Griffiths. 

Two stories. “ No. 99 ” is melodramatic. It begins: “I 
had just finished dressing, one summer morning, in my 
bedroom upon the first floor of the Grand Hotel, Blythesea, 
wdien I was startled by a loud scream in the passage. It 
was followed by another and another. I found, on going 
to my door, that they proceeded from an affrighted 
chambermaid, who was shrieking as she ran wildly down 
the corridor.” The other story in the x'olume is called 
“ Blue Blood.” (Macqueen. Gs.) 

The Late Retcrnino. By Maruery Williams. 

An American story, No. -1 in the “Novelettes do Luxe” 
series. It is short, bright, slangy, and written with ease. 
The main theme is an insurrection in a petty state. Two 
men bet on the chances thus: “In the event of a public 
insurrection taking place in this city before the hour of 
5.30 p.m. to-day, July 11, I, Edward Carter, undertake to 
pay J. lleffernau sum of live dollars State currency.” The 
story is readable. (Ileinemann. 2s. 6d.) 

The Shadow of tiie Cross. By Robert Crojiie. 

“The boy’s not strong on Hell.” That was what 
Mrs. Cherry, the housekeeper at the manse, said of the 
new minister’s first sermon. It was from the congrega¬ 
tion at Dunsaney, situated on a lonely slope on the north¬ 
east seaboard of Ireland, that the Rev, Hugh Adair 
received the call. He is the pivot of this strong and not 
very cheerful story. It ends with a sermon : “ You were 
very brave,” said one. “ I have done what I have done,” 
answered the minister. (Ward Lock. Gs.) 
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Youth the Inscrutable. 

A youth is convinced, sub-consciously no doubt, that 
because his impressions are keen and vibrantly new, he has 
only to record them to achieve literature. He is doubly 
deceived. In the first place he cannot record them. Of 
all his experiences none is so notorious as that which finds 
him baffled in the moment of putting pen to paper. The 
mountain labours, the mouse emerges. This is because 
four-fifths of his imagined message is the mere tingling 
of his nerves. The current which seems ready to break 
into memorable words is of his body; its intellectual part 
is too thin to bear separation, and if by reason of youth 
there be a delusion of outflowing strength this, too, is all 
a matter of red blood and saltatorious hope. Secondly, 
if he does write with a certain abundance and expression, 
he is debarred from producing literature by the flatness of 
his mind. He produces it no more than a mirror produces 
art. A naive logic would say that no account of the world 
can be sd true as that which is rendered by a young and 
sensitive mind to whom the world is newly revealed. 
And if the human mind were nothing but a mirror, 
doubtless a new one would be the best reflector. 
Inasmuch, however, as the mind is a haunted, brood¬ 
ing, and progressive microcosm, the opposite, or 
nearly the opposite, is the truth. Irony may speak 
of life as a game of shadows and sensations; but 
her remarks are no more effective here than summer 
lightnings over a thronged city. The exclamations and 
rotundities of youth can never become literature, 
ecause their energy is partly the incommunicable energy 
of young blood and partly the inchoate energy of young 
brain. In every school the new-comer is conveniently 
ignored or snubbed. His astonishment is not interesting. 
His questions will answer themselves. His information is 
insipid, and his conclusions are “ side.” In the school of 
literature it is the same. Sensitiveness, eagerness, and 
gusto are nothing until they are taken under the control 
of Understanding. Only the push of sorrow and experience 
can convert a young man’s cogitations into the stuff of 
books. But when this arrives the impulse may have gone, 
the afflatus may have fled; and the youth who promised 
to be a great writer may have become not even a great 
reader. Such things have been. 

Can the veritable writer be distinguished in his early 
and volcanic outpourings ? It is a question of much 
interest, and one which may be presumed to appeal to a 
multitude of literary beginners. Our suggestion is that 
he cannot. So long as the writing of a young man or 
woman is essentially youthful, impulsive, and volcanic his 
future, or hers, is uncalculable. The difference in the 
merit of produced specimens of writing will have no sure 
significance. The precise ago of the writer cannot be a 
criterion, for age is hero to be measured by development 
rather than by years. There arc astonishing differences in 
the rate at which minds mature, and in the durations of 
youth. Moreover, a deeper doubt than any which criticism 
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can discuss is involved. Call ifi the palmist rather than 
the critic. We dd not believe that the most astute critic 
can be trusted to know whether work done at this incan¬ 
descent ago is an end or a beginning; whether the current 
that leaps in the morning sun is but the emptying of 
a cup, or the outflow from an inward tarn of genius, 
exhaustless, darkling, and divine. 

It is a curious reflection, then, that your crudely 
exuberant writing youth is often producing work equal 
to the work produced at the same age by men whose 
names are planetary. For a few years, and as it were 
contemporaneously, he is the equal of — who knows, 
Shakespeare himself?—but let us say of Byron, Dickens, 
Landor, Mr. Meredith, M. Maeterlinck. They increased 
and he may decrease, but meanwhile his work baffles 
inference and repudiates contempt. Is it an end or 
a beginning ? Let the question be asked of a little 
sheaf of notes, which, under the title of Trivia (Chis¬ 
wick Press), lies on our table. It is such a book as 
thousands of young writers would like to make the vehicle 
of their teeming impressions, their unanchored beliefs, 
and their assumed sorrows. It is a young mind’s stock¬ 
taking of a world which It has not yet been compelled to 
take seriously. The liberty, the unhappiness, the sincerity 
of youth! 

To youth everything is a theme—everything. This 
young man stands at London print-shop windows and 
gives his heart to Shepherdesses and loses his thoughts 
"in the blue of Fashion-plate landscapes.” He awakes 
to “ a sudden sense of the vastness of the Abbey and the 
London twilight.” He hears the street organs as ‘‘a 
music which sounds like the actual voice of the human 
Heart, singing the lost joys, the regrets, the loveless lives 
of the people who blacken the pavements or jolt along on 
the omnibuses.” Ah, friend, you are indeed young, for 
thus it was, and thus it shall be. And so you, in your turn, 
are haunted by “ a miscellany of ideas and musings, a 
curious collection of little landscapes, and pictures of the 
seasons, shining and fading for no reason.” You word it 
well, and it matters not what you see—“old autumnal 
avenues, with the leaves falling, or swept in heaps,” 
or “ cornfields and green waters, and youths bathing 
in Summer's golden heats.” You are great on the chance 
acquaintance, the face in the street; and always you are 
lord of that which concerns you not. You see trouble in 
many eyes, but (not being Thackeray) you see “no. such 
shadow or cloud on the faces in Club windows, or in the 
eyes of drivers of Four-in-hands, or of fashionable young 
men walking down Piccadilly. For these live by a rule 
which is based on no far-fetched assumptions, needs no 
sanction ; what they do is Correct, and that is all. 
Correctly dressed from head to foot, they pass, exchanging 
correct remarks, thinking correct thoughts, without 
question or doubt, correctly across the roundness of the 
Earth.” When even this fails to console, and your eyes 
are frankly tired, drunk-tired, of London, you have still an 
easy refuge. Then it is that you look up art the London 
stars, “ the blazing sun, the planets and frozen moons, 
all crashing blindly forever across the void of Space.” Or 
you see yourself in pulpits, where you would scorn the 
Vicar’s threadbare subjects and “ sound the last Trump in 
the ears of a hell-doomed congregation ” and inculcate 
“ fine neglected virtues ” like Apostolic Poverty and 
Virginity. 

Here ho is, the uncalculable youth with a pen ; and let 
none of us who have ceased to dream dreams despise him 
for seeing visions. These extravagances have the inefface¬ 
able sanction of youth. Who will undertake to cast the 
literary horoscope of a young man who exclaims : — 

I have at least one infinite consolation, a foundation on 
which I rest; it is this : I do not see that anything 
further can happen to me in the way of troubles. . . . 

Have you reflected how we are created for sorrow ? Men 
faint in voluptuous orgies, never in grief ; tears arje to the 
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heart what water is to the fishes. I am resigned to every¬ 
thing, read}' for anything ; I have reefed my sails, and 
wait for the squall, my back to the wind, and my head 
on my breast. 

Well, but this is not our young friend at all, this is Gustave 
Flaubert at twenty-four. And our point is that if you 
place Trivia side by side with the early letters of a 
Flaubert, and put away all previous knowledge and your 
sense of probabilities and all meticulous wisdom, and if 
you rely simply on the data before you, it will pass your 
wit. to say of the one youth that he was certain to write a 
Madame Bovary, and of the other that he certainly will 
not. 

In both you observe the beginner’s precocity of sorrow. 
This is the youth’s assumption of a virtue which he has 
not. The melancholy of literary youths is more than half 
a device. It is the instinctive appropriation of a point of 
view, without which he would turn giddy and helpless. 
Hence your literary youth’s love of satire and denunciation : 
destructiveness is so easy. The love of satire and denun¬ 
ciation leads him by a short path to Socialism: there he is 
suddenly licensed to shout, to wail, to defy, or to coo, in 
turn. Actual themes and a new vocabulary are suggested ; 
all takes fire; he is tremendous. Again, it is but the 
stretching of a hand across a tablo to find something to 
the purpose. We know nothing of the author of Plain 
Talk in Psalm and Parable (Henderson), but what do we 
not recognise in these young-guttural protests against the 
things that are. A “ Fair young girl, Made hy nature 
for the true life of woods and fields ” is discovered in a 
solicitor’s office. The devil! 

Such she was ; but I sighed as I saw her . . . 

Going over the accounts of her estate, 

Discussing bonds and mortgages and other investments, 
Drawing cheques and signing receipts. 

I wonder if she noticed my profound disgust ? 

Was I the only one there with eyes open to the 
monstrosity of it all? 

Did I alone perceive, in this unthinking maiden, woman¬ 
hood profaned and humanity blasphemed? 

Could no one else detect on that bright face the 
appalling taint of property? 

While such mustard seed is blown abroad we must 
wait in doubt for the tree in which the birds of the air 
shall build- 

Even such beginnings as these we have described 
(not unaided by memory), and from which so little conies, 
can be interesting and sonorous in their comic way. 

Have a dozen years really flown since-sat in the 

creaking arm-chair of a North London room, frowning us 
into attention while lie read his novel of many months’ 
secret incubation ? Chubby-cheeked, yet dark with pur¬ 
pose, his face made the tea-pot storm of youth impressive. 
How he explained, how he forewarned ; with what 
ferocity he answered or quelled objection. Can any of 
his listeners now recall that story ? Maybe not, but 
several of them have cherished one sentence, one fatuity 
of description. Of the hero we were told that, “ beneath 
ilie panoply of culture , he walked with all the aplomb of 

an English gentleman.” We know--no more; he has 

returned to his Celtic wilds ; but this sentence his listeners 
quote still. They delight in it, they roll it once a year on 
their tongues, not with too much mockery but with a solemn 
suspense of judgment and a vague expectation of things 
of which they alone shall possess the key. For there 
he sat—an ITicaleulable Talent—and at the sight of 
his smouldering eyes and retorted hairs you would have 
said that he on honey dew had fed and drunk the milk of 
Paradise. 


Impressions. 

Music. 

I was taken there. It was late. And, tired with wind and 
rain, head-heavy with the unsorted impressions of the 
long day’s sights, I would, alone, never have sought or 
dreamed of finding an emotional experience in this dingy 
Paris cafe' beyond the Seine. The street was dark; 
omnibuses clattered with insufferable noise over the cobble 
stones; the rain fell sullenly, and within the steaming 
windows of the cafe were dark heads and bodies wedged 
densely together. I opened the glass door, passed inside, 
and reeled in the atmosphere of thick tobacco smoke and 
exhalations from the damp clothes of these vivacious 
pleasure seekers squeezed between the mean tables. Before 
each was a glass—such liquids. Everyone was chattering 
and drinking. In the middle of the room, on a stage, 
drooped the orchestra, mute, waiting in that foul atmos¬ 
phere till their own music should bring the anodyne 
of oblivion to their surroundings. I balanced myself on 
a corner of a seat and waited. Then suddenly over that 
assemblage came silence slowly, not to all at once, but 
radiating outwards from the orchestra. This soft, slow- 
moving music that hushed the noises was like the murmur 
of hidden water running from darkness into the light, 
and singing as it ran. The music hardly ever rose above 
a whisper, and yet it was searchinglv articulate. I heard 
the rain patter on the window. -Through the smoke I saw 
the musicians swaying as they played. The music came, 
so it seemed, from nowhere, passing over us, mingling 
with us, like a small wind passing over and mingling with 
a field of wheat, hypnotising as it passed. It lasted but 
a few minutes—this Chant Sans Paroles of Tschaikowsky’s 
—but the sensation it left of a lacuna, pregnant with 
meanings, in the activities of life, is ineradicable. This 
divergent company of men and women united under the 
compulsion of silence, and the music that filled without 
disturbing it, knew for a little the unknowable, heard 
the chant of eternal beauty in a dingy French cafe beyond 
the Seine. Then the intolerable message of this wordless 
song passed into silence. The glass doors of the cafe 
were opened, the clatter of the world outside was heard, and 
with the accustomed sounds of common life came—relief. 

Form. 

Three thoughts by Rodin ! 

One stood, shining white, near to the side wall of the 
studio. It did not cry for attention, this rounded block 
of marble lying on its rough trestle of wood. At first 
I saw only the small, nude form stretching her white 
limbs above the marble and clinging to it, so alluring, 
so happy ; but as I looked, from beneath there emerged 
the figure of St. Antony just suggested in the marble, 
face downwards, turning fiercely from the beauty of 
the world. He lies prone, a tortured, huddled figure, 
his lips glued to the crucifix which he clutches in an 
abandonment of fierce renunciation, while above, she, never 
doubting her final triumph, half revealed, half hidden by 
the marble, croons her endearments. With her the un¬ 
diminished joy, with him the tortured ecstac-v of denial: 
this wrought into marble by one whose vision has given 
life, the intensest.to a theme that the generations had worn 
to a shadow. 

The second, shining white, was like this. The bare 
figure of a boy stands flush to the marble, liis back cling¬ 
ing to it. On hisbreast are pressed the lips of a Prisoner, 
nrisonod, too, from his waist downwards in the marble. 
11 this father's kiss there passes from him into the body 
of his child, visiting him in his captivity, all the agony 
of a life-long parting, all the pent-up emotion that must 
be discharged in one cruel moment, mercifully given. 
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The third, shining white, was hut a hand, the fingers 
curling inwards. It stood alone, a small unhappy hand, 
shooting out solitary from a pedestal- -a great honour for 
so tiny a burden. And yet - - - - 

These three—two kisses burning into the marble, and an 
unhappy hand—spoke, under their breath, most tenderly 
and poignantly. 


The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

VI. 

Birr before continuing the narration of my adventures in 
fiction, I must proceed a little further in the dusty tracks 
of journalism. When I had laboured sordidly and for the 
most part ineffectively as a free lance for two or three 
years, I became, with surprising suddenness, the assistant- 
editor of a ladies’ paper. The cause of this splendid 
metamorphosis was sadly unromantic. I had not bom¬ 
barded the paper, from the shelter of a pseudonym, with 
articles of unexampled brilliance. The editor had not 
invited his mysterious and talented contributor into the 
editorial sanctum, and there informed him that his exclusive 
services, at a generous salary, were deemed absolutely 
essential to the future welfare of the organ which he had 
hitherto assisted only on occasion. I had never written a 
line for the paper, nor for any ladies’ paper. I obtained 
the situation by “influence,” and that of the grossest 
kind. All that I personally did was to furnish a list of 
the newspapers and periodicals to which I had contributed, 
and some specimens of my printed work. These specimens 
proved rather more than satisfactory. The editor adored 
smartness; smartness was the “note” of his paper; and 
he discovered several varieties of smartness in my produc¬ 
tions. At our first interview, and always afterwards, his 
attitude towards me was full of appreciation and kindness. 
The post was a good one, a hundred and' fifty a year for one 
whole day and four half-days a week. Yet I was afraid to 
take it. I was afraid to exchange two hundred a year for 
a hundred and fifty and half my time, I who ardently 
wished to be a journalist and to have leisure for the 
imitation of our lady George Sand ! In the end I was 
hustled into the situation. My cowardice was shameful; 
but in recording it I am not unconscious of the fact that 
truth makes for piquancy. 

“ I am sorry to say that I shall have to leave you at 
Christmas, sir.” 

“ Indeed ! ’’exclaimed the lawyer who admired Browning. 
“How is that?” 

“ I am going on to the staff of a paper.” 

Perhaps 1 have never felt prouder than when I uttered 
those words. My pride must have been disgusting. This 
was the last time I ever said “ sir ” to any man under tho 
rank of a knight. The defection of a reliable clerk who 
combined cunning in the preparation of eosts with a 
hundred and thirty words a minute at shorthand was 
decidedly a blow to my excellent employer; good costs 
clerks are rarer than true poets: but he suffered it with 
impassive stoicism; I liked him for that. 

On a New Year’s 1 >ay I strolled along Piccadilly to the 
first'day’s work on my paper. “My paper”—0 the 
joyful sound ! But the boats were burnt up ; their ashes 
were even cool; and my mind, in the midst of all this 
bliss, was vexed by grave apprehensions. Suppose the 
paper to expire, as papers often did ! I knew that the 
existence of this particular paper was precarious ; its foun¬ 
dations were not fixed in the dark backward and abysm of 
time—it was two years old. Nevertheless, and indis¬ 
putably and solely, I was at last a journalist, and entitled 
so to describe myself in parish registers, county court 
summonses, jury papers, and income-tax returns. In six 


months I might he a tramp sleeping in Trafalgar Square, 
hut on that gorgeous day I was a journalist; nay, I was 
second in command over a cohort of women whose clever¬ 
ness, I trusted, would be surpassed only by their charm. 

The office was in the West End—index of smartness; 
one arrived at ten thirty or so, and ascended to the suite 
in a lift. One smoked cigars and cigarettes incessantly. 
There was no discipline, and no need of discipline, since 
the indoor staff consisted only of the editor, myself, and 
the editor’s lady-secretary. The contrast between this and 
the exact ritual of a solicitor’s office was marked and 
delightful. In an adjoining suite on the same floor an 
eminent actress resided, and an eminent actor strolled in 
to us, grandiosely, during the morning, accepted a cigar 
and offered a cigarette (according to his frugal custom), 
chatted grandiosely, and grandiosely departed. Parcels 
were constantly arriving--books, proofs, process-blocks, 
samples of soap and of corsets : this continuous procession of 
parcels impressed me as much as anything. From time to 
time well-dressed and alert women called, to correct proofs, 
to submit drawings, or to scatter excuses. This was 
“ Evadne,” who wrote about the toilet; that was 

“ Angelique,” who did the cookery ; tlieotber was “ Enid, 
the well-known fashion artist. In each case I was of 
course introduced as the new assistant editor ; they were 
adorable, without exception. At one o’clock, having 
apparently done little but talk and smoke, we went out, 
the Editor and I, to lunch at the Cri. 

“This,” I said to myself quite privately, “This may 
he a novel by Balzac, but it is not my notion of 
journalism.” 

The doings of the afternoon, however, bore^ a closer 
resemblance to my notion of journalism. That day 
happened to be press-day, and I perceived that we gradually 
became very busy. Messenger-boys waited while I wrote 
paragraphs to accompany portraits, or while I regularised 
the syntax of a recipe for sole a la Norma ride, or while I 
ornamented two naked lines from the Morning Post with four 
lines of embroidery. The editor was enchanted with my 
social paragraphs ; lie said I was born to it, and perhaps I 
was. I innocently asked in what part of the paper they 
were to shine. 

“ Gwendolen's column,” he replied. 

“ Who is Gwendolen ? ” I demanded. Weeks before, I 
had admired Gwendoleu’s breadth of view and worldly 
grasp of things, qualities rare in a woman. 

“You are,” lie said, “and I am. It’s only an office 
signature.” 

Now, that was what I called journalism. I had been 
taken in, but I was glad.to have been taken in. 

At four o’clock he began frantically to dictate the weekly 
London Letter which ho contributed to an Indian News¬ 
paper; the copy caught the Indian mail at six. And this 
too was what I called journalism. 1 felt myself to be in my 
element ; 1 lived. At an hour which I forget we departed 
together to the printers, and finished off. It was late when 
the paper “ went, down.” The next morning the lady¬ 
secretary handed to me the first rough folded “ pull ” of the 
issue, and I gazed at it as a mother might gaze at her 
firstborn. 

“ But is this all ? ” ran my thoughts. The fact was, 1 
had expected some process of initiation. I had looked on 
“ journalism ” as a sort of temple of mysteries into which, 
duly impressed, I should bo ceremoniously guided. I was 
called assistant-editor for the sake of grandiloquence, hut 
of course I knew I was chiefly a mere sub-editor, and 1 bad 
anticipated that the sub-editorial craft would be a complex 
technical business requiring long study and practice. On 
the contrary, there seemed to me to be almost nothing in 
its technique. The tricks of making-up, making-ready, 
measuring blocks, running-round, cutting, saving a line, 
and so on : my chief assumed in the main that I understood 
all these, and I certainly did grasp them instinctively ; they 
appeared childishly simple. Years afterwards, a contributor 
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confided to me that the editor had told her that he taught 
me nothing after the first day, and that I was a horn 
journalist. I do not seriously think that I was a born 
journalist, and I mention this detail, not from any vain¬ 
glory over a trifle, but to show that the arcana of journalism 
partake of the nature of an imposture. The same may be 
said of all professional arcana, even those of politics or of 
the swell-mob. 

In a word, I was a journalist—but I felt just the same 
as before. 

I vaguely indicated my feelings on this point to the 
chief. 

“ Ah ! ” he said. “ But you know you’d been through 
the mill before you came here.” 

So I had been through the mill! Writing articles at 
night and getting them back the next morning but one, 
for a year or two—that was going through the mill! Let 
it be so, then. When other men envied my position, and 
expressed their opinion that 1 had “ got on to a soft thing,” 
I indicated that the present was the fruit of the past, and 
that 1 had been through the mill. 

Journalism for women, by women under the direction 
of men, is an affair at once anxious, agreeable and 
delicate for the men who direct. It is a journalism by 
itself, apart from other journalisms. And it is the only 
.journalism that I intimately know. The commercial side 
of it, the queer financial basis of it, have a peculiar 
interest, but my scheme does not by any means include 
the withdrawal of those curtains. I am concerned with 
letters, and letters, 1 fear, have little connection with 
women’s journalism. I learnt nothing of letters in that 
office, save a few of the more obvious journalistic devices, 
but I learnt a good ileal about frocks, household manage¬ 
ment, and the secret nature of women—especially the 
secret nature of women. As for frocks, I have sincerely 
tried to forget that branch of human knowledge ; never¬ 
theless the habit, acquired then, of glancing first at a 
woman’s skirt and her shoes, has never left me. My 
apprenticeship to frocks was studded with embarrassing 
situations, of which I will mention only one. It turns 
upon some designs Jor a layette. A layette, perhaps I 
ought to explain, is an outfit for a new-born babe, and 
naturally it is prepared in advance of the stranger’s 
arrival. Fnderneath a page of layette illustrations I once 
put the legend, correct in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand—but this was the thousandth— Cut- 
to-meamre pattern* supplied. The solecism stands to all 
eternity against me on the file of the paper; and the 
recollection of it, like the recollection of a gaueheric, is 
persistently haunting. 

And here I shall quit for a time the feminine atmos¬ 
phere, and the path which I began by calling dusty, but 
which is better called flowery. My activity in that path 
showed no further development until after I had written 
my first novel. 

(To he continued.) 


Paris Letter. 

(From- our French Correspondent.) 

A socii-71 Y called that of People of Letters has lately been 
feasting and congratulating M. Alfred Capus. * All 
societies are eminently respectable things, whether boot¬ 
makers or authors ; but I own I prefer the old noble and 
picturesque bodies of craftsmen which have left for our 
admiration the portrait of a painter as a mere fellow crafts¬ 
man and not at all as an eminent person, between that 
brewer and tailor on the walls of the beautiful Hotel 
de ^ ille of Brussels. Then the Societe des Gens de 
Lettres would have figured unpretentiously as a body of 
Scriveners, which our modern humour would necessarily 
turn into scribblers and not misname four-Of tbs of the 


various societies of authors. But I have never been tihle 
to understand why members of this French body inscribe 
on their visiting cards, “ Membre de la Societe des Gens 
de Lettres ” : whenever I receive such a card, I hasten to 
destroy it, and only remember the name of the person it 
bears to avoid him or her. And so one wonders what the 
genial M. (lupus was doing in that galere. His famous 
“ Chance ” did not demand this tribute to literary fame, 
nor did his former brilliant little skits on contemporary 
facts in the Figaro justify it. True, he recently made a 
bid for the novelist’s laurels in a dull book called Faux 
Depart, itself a truly lamentable false departure from 
entertaining comedy. Facing hist week the monotony of 
a four days’ sea-voyage, I thought I had chosen a diverting 
travelling companion in a novel of Capus. At least a 
good laugh might be counted on, or some sprightly out¬ 
burst to discuss witli my fellow-traveller. Nothing of the 
sort: the book was a long-drawn-out yarn to prove the 
error of making your newly-married wife the comrade of 
the boon companions of your unedifying past. M. Capus 
has lavished a great deal of care on a lengthy tour de force 
and neither succeeds in interesting us in one of his 
characters, nor in convincing us of his own sincerity. 
Had he instead of his book been aboard, he would have 
found sometliing wittier and wickeder to say about our 
one great distraction, the somewhat obvious flirtations of 
a prince with two ladies in open rivalry for his royal 
smdes, which reminded me of a peculiarity of the late 
Maupassant, who was never happier than in the throes of 
a double romance, denying thereby the sense of the adage 
that it is better to be off with the old love before we are 
on with the new. Maupassant enjoyed seeing both 
together in a drawing-roon) and watching the effect of his 
soft converse with the one upon the other. Not that the 
prince in question selected this dubious form of entertain¬ 
ment for our delight; it was thrust upon him by the 
exigency of space and circle. 

Daniel Lesueur has published a ponderous tome to which 
we are promised a sequel, Lys Royal, which sequel 
will reveal the “ Mortal secret.” Mme. Daniel Lesueur is 
taken seriously by some, and has, like M. Georges Olinet, 
her staunch admirers, though she is far enough from 
, enjoying his popularity. She writes with a fluent pen a 
ceaseless flow'of platitudes in characterisation, incident and 
description. Her heroine, the illegitimate daughter of one 
of the Duke of Orleans’ uncles, is a creature of peerless 
and royal beauty. Mme. Lesueur on every page refersj 
at least thrice to her ‘‘royal glance,” her “ rega 
bearing,” her skin like the lily of the House of France' 
Everyone in the book is equally hypnotised by this spuriou 8 
royalty emanating from the heroine, the Lys Royal. Th° 
book is lacking in all features that make books memorable: 
individuality, distinction, power and originality. It is 
meant to be desperately pathetic and has not even the 
melodramatic savour of Xavier de Montepin, or the 
breathless intrigue of Gaboriau. Yet Mme. Daniel Lesueur, 
who is a literary personage here and is accustomed to be 
taken very seriously bv the Societe des Gens de Lettres, 
would be surprised and affronted to hear herself compared 
with either, and that with distinct disadvantage. Here we 
have all the old elements without any of the old rapid and 
vivid treatment: the subterranean passage, the murder of 
the unloved and middle-aged husband on his marriage-day, 
the haughty and unsurpassable beauty of the bride, the 
suspected lover a model of chivalry and honour on the 
worn-out lines of melodrama, the police agent, the gambler 
and murderer, with the additional instrument, a modest 
bicycle, all treated in the high, solemn, pretentious style of 
the Adelphic and Ambiguic. Mme. Lesueur is, I am sure, 
both charming and witty in the flesh, but on pajier she is 
mortally dull, and has not even the saving grace of writing 
good French. 

From Lys Royal to Jean Lorain’s Princesses d'Ivoire 
ct d'lvresscs is a long step in pursuit of literary 
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vagaries. M. Jean Lorain did me the honour to send me 
a year ago a curious and dreadful book, Monsieur dc Phocas, 
which, in spite of its striking talent, I did not dare to 
review. Like M. Mirbeau’s appalling Jardin ties Supliees 
it gave mo a nightmare, and I hastened to forget that I 
had read it. Jean Lorain’s idols must surely he 
Baudelaire, Oscar Wilde, Paul Verlaine, Pierre Louys, and 
d’Annunzio. Traces of all their detestable influences are 
to be found in his clever and unsavoury works. Like them 
he may justly claim to be an artist. He has a warm sense 
of colour, the power of strong suggestion and a haunting 
quality of description. It is hateful work, but it is art. 
It is like hasheesh after Mine. Lesueur’s laborious and 
obvious drivel, and I am not sure that such well-meaning 
and tiresome writers as she are not part of the causes 
of the existence of such flowers of evil. To balance 
d’Annunzio’s notorious passion for flowers, Jean Lorain 
reveals a no less morbid passion for gems. In a recent 
interview he confesses frequent incarceration for the abuses 
of ether, and this strange excursion into the land of 
Eastern dreams reeks of ether, of volatilised fancy, of 
sensuous strife with words. H. L. 


Drama. 

The Speaking of Verse. 

A very interesting lecture was given on Thursday, May 22, 
at the Coronet Theatre, by M. Silvain, of the Oomedie 
Franfuise, on the art of speaking, or, as it might more 
correctly have been called, on the art of speaking verse. 
I had just been to a small private gathering in the 
committee-room of Clifford’s Inn, to hear some verse 
spoken to the psaltery by Miss Florence Farr. Mr. Yeats 
has written, in the May number of the i Monthly Renew, on 
this attempt, made by him with the assistance of Mr. 
Dolntetseli, at the revival of an old art: the art of speaking 
verse to a pitch sounded by a musical instrument. He is 
to lecture on the subject in Clifford’s Inn on 'Tuesday, 
June 10, at 8.-15, and the lecture is to be illustrated by 
lyrics spoken by Miss Farr to a psaltery made for the 
purpose bv Mr. Dolmetseh. A scene from “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ” will also be given by three speakers. In what 
I have to say it must be remembered that I am speaking 
onlv of a rehearsal, and of Mr. Yeats’ contentions in his 
article in the Monthly Review. 

The method of M. Silvain (who, besides being an actor, 
is Professor of Declamation at. the Conservatoire) is the 
method of the elocutionist, but of the elocutionist at his 
bast. He has a large, round, vibrating voice, over which 
he has perfect command. “ M. Silvain,” says M. Catulle 
Mendes, “ est de ceux, bien rares an Theatre Franyais, 
qu’on entend memo lorsqu’ ils patient has.” He has 
trained his voice to do everything that he wants it to do ; 
his whole body is full of life, energy, sensitiveness to the 
emotion of every word ; his gestures seem to be at once 
spontaneous and calculated. He adores verse, for its own 
sake, as a brilliant executant adores his violin ; he has an 
excellent contempt for prose, as an inferior form. In all 
his renderings of verse, lie never forgot that it was at the 
same time speech, the direct expression of character, and 
also poetry, a thing with its own reasons for existence. 
He gave La Fontaine in one way, Moliere in another, 
Victor Hugo in another, some poor modern verse in yet 
another. But in all there was the same attempt: to treat 
verse in the spirit of rhetoric, that is to say, to over¬ 
emphasise it consistently and for effect. In a tirade from 
Corneille’s “ Cinna,” he followed the angry reasoning of 
the lines by counting on his lingers : one, two, three, as if 
he were underlining the important words of each clause. 
'The danger of this method is that it is apt to turn poetry 
into a kind of bad logic. 'There, precisely, is the danger 


of the French conception of poetry, and M. Silvain’s 
method brings out the worst faults of that conception. 

Now in speaking verse to musical botes, as Mr. Yeats 
would have us do, we are at least safe from this danger. 
Mr. Yeats, being a poet, knows that verse is first of all 
song. In purely lyrical verse, with which he is at present 
chiefly concerned, the verse itself has a melody which 
demands expression by the voice, not only when it is “ set 
to music,” but when it is said aloud. Every poet, when 
he reads his own verse, reads it with certain inflections of 
the voice, in what is often called a “sing-song” way, 
quite different from the way in which he would read 
prose. Most poets aim rather at giving the musical effect, 
and the atmosphere, the vocal atmosphere, of the poem, 
than at emphasizing individual meanings. They give, in 
the musician’s sense, a “ reading ” of the poem, an inter¬ 
pretation of the poem as a composition. Mr. Yeats thinks 
that this kind of reading can be stereotyped, so to speak, 
the pitch noted down in musical notes, and reproduced 
with the help of a simple stringed instrument. By way 
of pnx)f, Miss Farr repeated one of Mr. Yeats’ lyrics, as 
nearly as possible in the way in which Mr. Yeats himself 
is accustomed to say it. She took the pitch from certain 
notes which she had written down, anil which she struck 
on Mr. Dolmetsch’s psaltery. Now Miss Farr has a 
beautiful voice, and a genuine feeling for the beauty of 
verse. She said the lines better than most people would 
have said them, but, to be quite frank, did sue say them 
so as to produce the effect which Mr. Yeats himself pro¬ 
duces whenever he repeats those lines ? 'The difference 
was fundamental. 'The one was a spontaneous thing, 
profoundly felt; the other, a deliberate imitation, in which 
the fixing of the notes made any personal interpretation, 
good or bad, impossible. 

I admit that the way in which most actors speak verse 
is so deplorable that there is much to be said for a purely 
mechanical method, even if it should turn them into little 
more tluin human phonographs. Many actors treat verse 
as a slightly more stilted kind of prose, and their main aim 
in saying it is to conceal from tne audience the fact that 
it is not prose. They think of nothing but what they 
take to be the expression, and when they come to a pissago 
of purely lyric quality they give it as if it were a quotation, 
having nothing to do with the rest of the speech. Any- ' 
thing is better than this haphazard way of misdoing 
things, either M. Silvain’s oratory or the intoning into 
which Mr. Yeats’ method would almost certainly drift. 
But I cannot feel that it is possible to do much good by a 
ready-made method of any kind. Let the actor be taught 
how to breathe, how to articulate, let his voice be trained 
to express what he wants to express, and then let him be 
made to feel something of what verse means by being - 
verse. Let him, by all means, study one of Mr. Yeats’ 
readings, interpreted to him by means of the notes; it 
will teach him to unlearn something and to learn some¬ 
thing more. But then let him forget his notes and 
Mr. Yeats’ method, if lie is to make verse live on the stage. 

Airnit i! Symons. 


Art. 


Two Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty-Three Pictures. 


Tiif. two French Salons are either an absorbing interest, or 
a vast weariness merging into a nightmare. It depends 
upon oneself. 'Take these 2,883 pictures as a sight to be 
done in a morning, and drooping, ill-tempered, dazed, 
you will never want to look at another picture. Give 
freely, force brain and eye to be interested, absorb, contrast, 
shut away your predilections, try to get the focus of these 
clashing visions of uncomplaining nature, and you will 
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find the Salons drawing you day after day like a magnet. 

I began in a mood of eager exaltation, passed through the 
stages of protestation, savagery, fatigue, complaisance, 
interest, and ended in humility at the impossibility of 
writing anything adequate about the stupendous effort 
of the art world that renews itself each year at the 
Salons. 

I say the art world advisedly. Paris is the capital of 
the art world, and to Paris, as May draws near, the eyes 
of the painters of all countries turn. Of the pictures 
that aroused my interest on my first morning visit, I 
found, on referring to the catalogue, that more than half 
were by painters bom in other countries. Think of it! 
Hundreds of trains, from hundreds of towns, hundreds of 
miles apart, running through strange lands, all bearing 
pictures from hundreds of easels, all to be finally dumped 
down in the wonderful city by the Seine, some to have a 
brief day of life in the gay and shouting grandeur of this 
Grand Palais in the Champs Elysees, witli its coloured 
frieze, its roof monuments of rearing horses, symbolical 
figures bearing torches and laurels, and its proud inscrip¬ 
tion running in great letters over one of the porticos, 

“ Ce Monument a ete Ci ins acre par la Kf.pi Ri.iyiE X la 
Guure de l’Art Fran^aise.” 

After all the Salons do represent French Art. For 
Paris is the school as well as the patron. And when you 
find that a painter was born in Barcelona, or Sweden, or 
Philadelphia, you also find against his name that he is 
eleve de Cabanel, or Laurens, or Gerome or Harpignies. 
Paris sits smiling by her river, and all the joyous student 
life of the world chatters, and learns, happy in her hospit¬ 
able arms. How well they catch her tricks, her clever¬ 
ness, her irresponsibility, her gaiety, her dexterity. She 
is the prisoner of herself, and she makes her children and 
her foster-children prisoners of themselves: how seldom 
does one of them learn from her to be free, and unafraid 
without amazement. What physical strength her painter 
children show. There are pictures at the Salons, you can 
hardly call them pictures, those enormous, glittering stage 
scenes, that the eye wanders slowly over, forgetting the 
first square yard by the time the last square yard is 
mastered. There is a rambling Glorification of Colbert 
that no wall of our own little, modest Royal Academy 
could contain ; there is an Apotheosis of Gounod that I 
would rather cross from Newhaven to Dieppe on “a 
moderate sea,” than look at again; there is a Temptation 
of St. Antony, nine gross nudes spbrting among roses, 
flashy, superficial, silly, that to see is to despair of ever 
being interested in a picture again. But the huge pictures, 
the machines, are not at all deterrent. Let me describe 
four, sufficiently well painted and characteristic. 

The first two are by Petaille. They are the largest 
pictures I have ever seen, and I have seen some mighty 
ones. Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment may be larger, 
but I doubt it. These elephantine canvases are among 
the many tributes to “ la Gloire ” that Franco loves. 
How very cold an Englishman can remain before the 
incidental French glories of the years 1792 and 180(5. 
M. Detaille lias brought energy and determination to his 
task. Nothing seems to have been omitted. No doubt 
the uniforms and robes are correct, and the snow and the 
guns look just like snow and guns. Three grained-wood 
modern doors breaking into the foreground of the pictures 
were a little disturbing at first, until I realised that they 
are painted imitations of the doors of the hall in the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, where these reminders of “ la Gloire ” 
will hang. M. Detaille does not speak to the soul, but 
the languidest virtuoso must admire the staving-power 
that the painting of these pictures connotes. M. Detaille 
could never havo journeyed across those canvases without 
the help of ropes and pulleys. 

“ Jamais en Paix ” is by M. Hippolvte Casimir Gourse. 
He can paint, he can draw, and, intentionally or not. 
M. Gourse is very amusing. “ Jamais en Paix ” is one of 


tlu 1 popular successes. Imagine a cottage after an earth¬ 
quake with only an angle of the kitchen walls, and the 
overhanging chimney, left. Crouching in the corner are 
two distracted lovers clinging to one another. 80 far so 
good, but " Poor things, why don’t they go to an hotel. 
They do not. They crouch there, kissing anil kissed, 
while a crowd of people, types of every grade and occupa¬ 
tion, peer and point at them. “ Jamais en Paix must 
be symbolical- Whatever it means, M. Gourse has out¬ 
stripped his brethren in the race lor popularity. It is 
something to have accomplished that without a spot of 
blood. . 

M. Andre Brouillet’s view of the Acropolis of Athens 
is not popular, but it is curious, and, in its way, amusing. 
It is a bright afternoon, but these buildings, in the year 
1902, though bathed in sunshine and carefully drawn, 
hardly call for presentation in a large Salon picture. But 
mark in the right hand corner of the foreground that hatless, 
dusty, seated figure, life size, his chin leaning reflectively 
on his walking stick. It is Renan—“ Renan it 1 acropole 
d’Athenes,” panneau destine a la nouvellc Sorbonnr. There 
was conviction in the high voice at my elbow, which 
remarked—“ Say, don’t you think the figure enhances the 
picture.” 

The French man in the street has a subtler sense of 
the artistic merits of a picture than his British brother. 
But he is as keen, if not keener, for a sensation. M.M. 
Gerome, Roll, and Veber supply the demand—the hist- 
named lavishly. There was surely never such a painter 
as M. Jean Veber, begetter of “ Les Lutteuses, ’ ami 
“Bataille de dames.” To the New Salon lie sends six 
grotesques. Clever? yes! For sheer flaunting ugliness, 
for an exuberance of morbid fancy, horribly gay, this 
painter is unexcelled. Beardsley at his wildest was 
pretty compared to M. Veber’s “ La Machine and Le 
Monstre.” M. Gerome, in “La rentree des felins dans 
le cirque,” proposed to harrow, and if blood could harrow, 
this would harrow ; but it does not. There is no tragedy, 
spiritual or otherwise, in this machine-made slaughter¬ 
house. The picture has been built up by an old stager 
who once knew his business—carelessly. M. Roll, 
on the other hand, has given intensity to his tragedy 
—“ Drame de la Terre,”—a peasant women lying faee 
forwards on the earth—dead. Close by are a pick-axe 
and a pool of blood. The sun shines brilliantly. Lhat 
is all. It is finely painted, and the people crowd before 
it. Which is perhaps what M. Roll desired. 

I have dealt only with one phase of the paintings at the 
Salons, which is hardly fair to the many simple and 
beautiful pictures which make their appeal on a second 
and third visit, when one has learnt where to avoid 
looking. It was joy, when eyes were dazed with warring 
colours, and brain dizzy with dexterities, to come upon 
M. Lhermitte’s tender landscapes, the final expression of a 
rich, svmpatlietie, and composed talent, or M. Harpignies s 
radiant simplicity, or M. Thaulow’s individual impressions, 
or such a sound and agreeable piece of work as Mine. 
Lucas-Robiquet’s “ Un Accident.” 

- My last hour was spent in a corridor overhanging the 
grand staircase at the New Salon, where the jury had 
hung a wild lot of bizarre pictures which could not be 
accommodated in the regular rooms. There I puzzled over 
a splutter of green paint on the face of a child in a picture 
of a family reunion. Ten, twenty yards off it xvas just the 
same—an unmitigated splutter of disfiguring green. I 
tried to understand the intention of this painter who is 
one of the newest experimentalists. But I could not 
explain or escape from that green splutter. Even M. Her- 
menegildo Anglada with his decorative blue and purple 
draperies was powerless to help, so I decamped to the still 
white sculpture in the Luxembourg. 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

What is Sleep ? 

Madame de Manaceine —whose well-earned degree of doctor 
is one of the finest feathers in the cap of feminism- 
laments, in her clear and eminently readable hook on Sleep, 
that a phenomenon which occupies one-third of our lives 
should have received such scant notice at the hands of 
science. The complaint is certainly justified, and it is 
odd that the few writers who have treated the subject 
seriously in the past should have had no professional 
acquaintance with physical science. The very astute 
archaeologist Alfred Maury, our own John Addington 
Symons, and Prince Tarchanoff are about the only authors, 
other than Madame de Manace'ine herself, who have attempted 
to deal with it in a way to be understanded of the people. 
Perhaps this is the reason why popular ideas upon it have 
not changed since the days of Homer, and we constantly 
hear that sleep is the twin brother of death. 

Now sleep and death are so far from being related that 
they have hardly a single attribute in common. Before 
the decay of the tissues, the most noticeable thing about 
death is the complete and more or less rapid arrest of 
every function. But what function is it that is arrested 
when a man sleeps ? Circulation and respiration are of course 
continued, else would the sleep prove a long one. The power 
of digestion is not only unimpaired, but absolutely improved 
during sleep, as witness the habit in the carnivora of 
coiling themselves up for a nap after a meal. The activity 
of the skin is greater than when we are awake, whence we 
are more likely to catch cold then than at any other time. 
Is it the power of the muscles which is affected ? Most 
people can turn over in bed without waking themselves, 
and if a fly settle on a sleeping dog’s nose, the hind leg is 
raised to brush it away as readily as if he were awake. 
Or of the nerves ? A bright light will be perceived by 
the sleeper, while many people talk in their sleep, thereby 
showing that the nerves which control the tongue and 
glottis at any rate are unimpaired. Most people who 
think about it at all are therefore led to the conclusion that 
what they call the brain is the only part of the organism 
that sleeps. But what do they mean by the brain ? Not 
the will; for many people can wake themselves at any 
named hour they choose, and will is probably exerted in 
such actions as turning away from the light, or asking, 
without waking up, to be let alone. Nor the ]x>wer of 
reasoning; for there are many well-authenticated instances 
of a train of thought begun before going to bed and 
completed during sleep, while it is a matter of every day 
observation that one behaves quite as reasonably in one’s 
dreams as one does when one is awake. From all these 
facts, one is driven to the conclusion that the only thing 
that really reposes during sleep is the consciousness, that is 
to say, the faculty which enables us to be aware that we 
are receiving sensations and transforming them into acts, 
which seems, indeed, to be the one attribute which we 
possess in common with the lowest forms of life. 

Why this mysterious faculty should be arrested during 
sleep is a problem for which, until lately, science was 
able to suggest no solution. All that Madame de 
Manace'ine can tell us on the subject is that sleep is 
accompanied by anaemia or bloodlessness of the brain, and 
it seems, from certain ex]>eriments, that as the blood 
returns to the brain so does consciousness to its possessor. 
Yet this really takes us but very little further. If we 
assume brain-pallor, however caused, to be the sole 
cause of loss of consciousness, how comes it that a person 
asleep can l>e restored to consciousness by a sudden 
shock, a bright light, or even the whispering of his name? 
Ho any of these things bring a sudden rush of blood to 
the head in his waking moments, and, if not, why should 
they operate in that way during his sleep? 


To such questions, the existence of the microscopic 
bodies within the grey matter of the brain which have been 
called neurons now suggests an answer. In a former article 
in this column {see the Academy of 8 March 1902) I have 
attempted to show how these tiny pyramidal cells are 
equipped with different filaments whereby, through 
protoplasmic elongations like the rudimentary' feet which 
the airwcbae shoot out in response to any external stimulus, 
they enter into connection with the sensory and motor 
nerves as well as with each other. Something like 
this is the action of the leucocytes or wandering cells 
within the blood, which, as is well known, will hasten to 
group themselves round a harmful bacterium., spid so to 
arrest it as a policeman does a thief. The neuronic theory 
has aroused some natural though superstitious dread in 
certain quarters, but it is now well established, and may 
be regarded among the facts definitely acquired by science. 
But the neurons are not all of one kind, and have different 
functions. ’J'lie sensory nerves can under some circum¬ 
stances communicate directly with the motor nerves, and 
are thus capable of receiving sensations and transforming 
them into acts without calling upon the central economy 
of the brain. Such are the source of some of the actions 
called “ reflex,” into which category passes sooner or later 
almost any action which is repented a sufficient numlier of 
times, as may be seen from the often-quoted instance 
of soldiers marching when asleep. But in the higher 
functions of the nerves, among which we may suppose 
voluntary movements to be, a lengthier process is followed. 

Here, the sensation passes in the first instance from the 
nerve to certain neurons called the central sensory neurons 
situate in the medulla. These have the power, like sub¬ 
ordinate officers, of dealing with the sensation direct by 
putting themselves into connection with the central motor 
neurons, neurons of the brain, and this is what we must 
suppose them to do when unconscious but complex actions 
take place in sleep. But if the sensation conveyed to them 
be too violent or persistent, they rouse into action the central 
neurons of association placed within the cortex, who then get 
into communication with all the others, thereby receiving, 
as it were, reports from different parts of the body : and 
this state of complete connection constitutes the phenomenon 
of consciousness. Hence sleep, as M. Mathieu Duval 
shows in his Precis Uistolocjuiuc , is not one and indivisible, 
but is a matter of degrees, anti it is quite possible for 
some one or more parts of the brain to he awake while 
another is asleep. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether 
all of the neurons are at any time asleep, and whether 
those of each part do not in their turn remain on guard 
while their comrades take their rest. Be that as it may, 
there can be little doubt that this rest is taken by the 
retraction or withdrawal within themselves of the tentacles 
whereby they communicate with their fellows, as has been 
very clearly shown by M. Pupin in a thesis lately 
presented to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 

It may be said, of course, that this does not explain the 
reason why the central neurons should all compose them¬ 
selves to sleep periodically, even though they leave the 
neurons of lower function on guard. This is not a matter 
that lias yet received full investigation, but it is probable 
that it is due to chemical action. That man, like other 
animals, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid is well 
known, and the absorption of oxygen is greater during 
sleep than when the whole organism is awake. Now, the 
leucocytes to which I have likened the neurons are 
anaesthetised or reduced to immobility bv carbonic acid, 
while they resume their power of movement when oxygen 
comes to them. It is therefore possible that it is some 
alteration in the relative volumes of these gases which 
causes the periodical sleep of the neurons, and that the 
balance is more effectually restored during sleep than it 
could be in other circumstances. The argument that, 
in that ease, it would not bo possible to rouse a sleeper 
until the balance were restored does not tell very heavily 
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against this guess. For Nature has many reserves on 
which she can draw at need, and, like a prudent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, does not exhaust all her resources at 
once. F. Ebook. 


Correspondence. 

Edgar Allen Poe. 

Sin,—I did not think there was anyone now left who 
believed that Poe was ever in Europe, save when he was 
brought over as a child by Allan his guardian and put to 
school at Stoke Newington. But as your correspondent, 
Mr. Hedley Vicars Storey, in your issue of 10 May asks, 
“ Was Poe ever in Italy and Milan?” as though it were 
still a matter of doubt, perhaps you will allow me to say 
that Mr. Woodberry, of Columbia University, New York, 
in the Life of Poe he wrote for the ‘‘American Men of 
Letters” series, has definitely settled the question. I 
assume, of course, that your correspondent refers to the 
second voyage, when Poe was a young man, which is 
related in so many biographies ; f6r even if we grant that 
Poe went to Italy with the Allans, of which there is no 
good evidence and little probability, surely no one is 
credulous enough to believe that a little American child, 
after spending a month or two in Italy in the company of 
Americans, would learn enough Italian to master an intricate 
Italian poem, and then carry it in his head for near thirty 
years till at length he set out to plagiarise it. I take it, 
therefore, that your correspondent intends the second 
voyage ; and Mr. Woodberry proves that during the time 
hitherto obscure in the life of Poe which biographers have 
covered by this second voyage, Poe had in fact enlisted in 
the United States Army under the name of Perry, and 
remained in the service till he patched up his row with 
Allan, who procured his discharge by influence at Wash¬ 
ington, and sent him to West Point. It is curious to note 
that Poe had an excellent record in the ranks, but no sooner 
was he a cadet than he turned unruly. All this is no mere 
hazard or guess on Mr. Woodberry’s part, but proved 
beyond cavil by documents taken from the War Office at 
Washington. The story of Poe’s European adventures was 
started, as well as I know, in a notice of Poe written by 
Lowell in Poe’s lifetime from information supplied by Poe 
himself ; and Poe misled Lowell in other matters besides, 
such as the date of his birth. I suppose he did not care to 
have it known he had been a private soldier, and to fill in 
the gap caused by this suppression he invented for Lowell 
a series of Byronic adventures which were afterwards 
adopted without examination by careless and uncritical 
biographers. Mr. Woodberry’s is the first trained critical 
intellect which has ever been applied to the biography of 
Poe, if we except Baudelaire ; and the merit and interest of 
Baudelaire’s essay do not lie in its facts. Your correspon¬ 
dent says that “ Poe’s life is still full of mystery ” ; but in 
truth Mr. Wood 1 terry accounts pretty well for each year. 
It is a mistake to infer that authentic information about 
Poe is scanty in America ; on the contrary, there is a great 
deal in manuscript, and there has been till lately a great 
deal to be obtained orally from people who knew him ; but 
before Mr. Woodberry began to write, nobody had taken 
the trouble to bring this information together. Still, it is 
easy enough to see that Poe must appear a clouded and 
legendary figure to those who derive their knowledge of 
him from the hysterical reports of the women who thought 
they loved him or he loved them, whose chief object in 
writing was to inform the world, not of Poe, but of them¬ 
selves ; and the works of slovenly and violent biographers, 
all terribly prejudiced on one side or the other, without 
the sbghtest notion of sifting evidence, and chiefly and 
passionately concerned with Poe’s drinking proclivities. 

The rest of your correspondent’s letter does not seem to 
need much comment. It could easily be shown, but at 


too great length for a letter, that from the stage of his 
mental development, his circumstances, the things he was 
interested in, the events of his life, “The Raven,” as far 
as its spirit and tone go, is the kind of poem that might 
have been looked for from Poe just about 1845. Accusa¬ 
tions of plagiarism against Poe are constantly recurring, 
and are always urged with singular ill-grace by Poe’s own 
countrymen. We Americans have reversed our usual 
procedure in the case of Poe; for whereas it is our rather 
dangerous tendency to exaggerate the value of our dis¬ 
tinguished authors, there has been since 1849 a steady and 
active enough stream of depreciation flowing against Poe. 
It should be added, however, that few Americans of 
importance and intelligence liave a hand in this un¬ 
gracious business : Col. John A. Joyce, “ the irrepressible 
literary iconoclast,” and Mr. C. F. Pidgin don’t count for 
much. And it must be allowed there is a kind of wild 
justice in these attacks on Poe for Plagiarism—of all sins; 
for as every reader of his critical works will agree, he 
himself had a scurvy custom to seek out mere verbal 
resemblances and then yell “Plagiary!” to crack the 
Heavens. But the things they accuse Poe of stealing from 
always look very dead, while “ The Raven,” and the rest 
of his writings, are as alive to-day as ever they were, and 
will probably remain so. A far more brutal method has 
been discovered to assault the good fame of Poe than any 
foolish charges of plagiarism which injure him not at all, 
and hardly any one troubles his head over. A few months 
ago the New York Su7i published, with a parade of detail 
as to the finding of the MS. in some obscure house in 
Virginia or Maryland, what it declared to be a new poem 
of Poe,—to which poem I will engage that the worst poem 
in any recent book of verse which you, Sir, may have felt 
it your duty to bludgeon the heaviest, is as “ Lycidas ” to 
a coon-song. For anybody who remembers the conscious 
way Poe economised his inspirations, and re-printed his 
poems, it is of course too futile to imagine mat he was 
the sort of man who leaves MSS. about in odd houses ; but 
that is not to say that many readers of the New York Sun 
do not now believe Poe to be the parent of the wretched 
twaddle so unkindly and preposterously fathered on him. 

If the assiduous gentlemen who are so anxious to prove 
that Poe did not write what he said he did, would address 
their ingenuity to ascertain what he did write which he 
said he did not, some real profit might accrue to Letters. 
For instance:—“The Mad Tryst” of Sir Launcelot 
Cannyngo in Usher is, I think, an invention; the in¬ 
scription for a Jacobin Club in Paris which puzzled 
Baudelaire is perhaps an invention also; the famous 
sentence prefixed to Ligcia I myself have never been able 
to find in the writings of Glanvill—though Professor 
Saintsbury no doubt has, for he alludes to it (but only as 
quoted by Poe) in his History of English Literature (under 
Glanvill). The other motto Poe attributes to Glanvill is 
genuine. The motto of his poem “ Israfel ” which he 
asserted he took from the Koran is a good example of his 
brilliant system of sticking things together for any one 
who is at the pains to work it out. 

Though it lias been said before, it seems useful to 
repeat in the face of childish and stupid charges of 
plagiarism that Poe’s art and genius lay rather in the 
treatment than in the invention of situations. A hundred 
respectable people may or may not have written verses 
about a man sitting lonely and despairing when a bird of 
ill-omen was driven by the storm into his room, but only 
Poe told of the Seraphim swinging the unseen censers, 
only Poe wrote “The Raven.” Again; there is nothing 
particularly original or striking in the idea of a man being 
led by his soul through a dark wood till he is brought in 
front of the tomb of his mistress; and yet from that Poe 
made what I consider one of the greatest poems in the 
world.—Yours respectfully, 

17 May 1902. Vincent O’Scllivax. 
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A “ Thing Seen.” 

Sir,—A lthough “ Things Seen ” have disappeared from 
the Academy lately, I think that the following may interest 
you. 

It was at Lord’s this afternoon, where the M.C.C. are 
playing the Australians. The scoring was somewhat slow 
and the crowd a little inclined to he sleepy, despite the 
fact that “ W. G.” and Ranjitsinhji were adding seventy- 
three for the sixth wicket. Then an incident occurred. 
The Doctor got Howell away to the boundary and a small 
boy eagerly climbed the railing, and threw the ball up 
feebly to the burly Australian doing duty at long-off, who 
gathered it and returned at a leisurely trot with it in his 
hand. Suddenly he paused. A small London sparrow 
had detached itself from its companions and was pecking 
busily at the grass about ten yards in front. The 
primeval instinct arose in the Australian, he threw the 
ball at the sparrow—and hit it. A great laugh and a 
cheer went up from the crowd ; the fields man resumed his 
position, without attempting to ascertain whether his 
quarry were alive or dead. The bird fluttered up 
Lamely and fell back in the grass, once, twice, three 
times. “ Kill it,” cried some mercifully inclined person 
from one of the stands. The free seats took up the cry at 
once. “ Kill it,” shouted a dozen voices, and someone 
yelled : “Put it out of its hagony,” but the game was resumed 
as if there were no such things as sparrows. Long-off 
looked over his shoulder, but did not condescend to take 
any further notice and still the bird fluttered. , Then a 
little old man in grey flannels and a Panama liat climbed 
into the arena and trotted bravely on to the forbidden 
ground. Howell paused in his delivery and the game 
stopped. All the thousands of people assembled were 
concentrating their attention on that strange little figure, 
the one man that had the pluck to stand up for his opinions. 
Hut as the good Samaritan reached the friend he came to 
succour, the little bird stretched its wings and sailed 
smoothly away in the direction of Regent’s Park. Five of 
the field rolled on the grass in a perfect ecstasy of merri¬ 
ment. The crowd cheered as the little man trotted back to 
his seat.—Yours sincerely, J. D. Berhsiord. 

-!), Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


The Puff Preliminary. 

Silt,—Permit me most heartily to endorse your condemna¬ 
tion of the “ puff preliminary.” 

It is, in my judgment, a futile expedient from the 
publisher’s standpoint; it is, without question, a wrong 
to the writer; and it prejudices all intelligent readers 
against any forthcoming production, because they resent 
being told by an anonymous authority what lies with 
themselves to determine. Whether the gentlemen who 
pifblish a book are justified in submitting the manuscript 
to private readers is a nice question, and one would like 
to hear the opinion of your correspondents upon it. For 
my part I venture to deem this course far from happy.— 
Faithfully yours, Edia Fiiillrvits. 

Kltliam, Torquay. 


Sir, —We notice in your last issue a criticism of a para¬ 
graph which apparently has been circulated in praise of 
Mr. Phillpott’s forthcoming story The River. Some 
readers of your remarks may possibly conclude that the 
paragraph in question has emanated from our firm, and 
we send you this line to assure you that neither directly 
nor indirectly have we had any share in it.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. Methuen & Co. 

3C, Essex Street, W.C. 


“ Kiartan the Icelander.” 

Sir, —The correspondent who in your columns finds 
amusement in accusing Mr. Howard of literary theft will 
perhaps read Shelley’s lines and Mr. Howard’s with more 
care. He will then see that they have no connection 
either in sound or sense. 

Shelley speaks of the “pale stars” folded into the 
“ depths of the dawn,” i.e., the East. Mr. Howard’s image 
is of the blind pagan who remembers seeing the stars 
move in a host from the East to their wattles in the West 
as if “ Shepherded by some Great Hand.” It happens 
that before Kiartan was published, Mr. Howard told me, 
with delight at the memory, the association of ideas which 
supported that metaphor. 

He used at Guimar, in Teneriffe, to sit at night watching 
that same great host moving slowly over the shoulders of 
the Peak, and at first he mistook the stars hovering on the 
ridge for the fires of the goat-herds as they drove their 
flocks into the wattles. So he fancied that Liot might 
remember before he was blind seeing the stars go over 
the shoulders of Snowfell. 

I hope in justice to my friend you will publish this 
letter.—Yours faithfully, F. 

Bella Vista, Bude, N. Cornwall. 


“ It’s human, but is it Art ?” 

Sin, —Mr. J. J. Guthrie’s interesting letter,’’ in your 
last issue, expresses a view of Art which may bo said to be 
next above the popular one, and in the direction of serious 
criticism.' Painting, like writing, is indeed a means of 
expression ; but surely of artistic expression only when it 
results in instantaneous and durable beauty; the object of 
Art being, I take it, to arouse aesthetic pleasure through 
the creation of beauty. This beauty is the approximate— 
and therefore to some extent imperfect—realization of the 
artist’s ideal, and can (given of course the inspiration or 
genius) only be a matter of line and colour—in short, 
technique. It can hardly, then, be incorrect to assume 
that the excellence of a picture must largely depend on, 
and be judged by its technical merit. If an artist, 
besides attaining artistic excellence—beauty refined and 
perfected by Art—seeks also to give liis work “ literary ” 
significance, then the mind of a spectator must doubtless 
be diverted by the latter, and lose in ajsthetic emotion to 
the extent to which it is exercised by the ingenuity of the 
artist’s “ story.” 

Would Mr. Guthrie have a picture exhibition a sort of 
glorified magic lantern entertainment at which, indeed, the 
customary lecturer might be dispensed with ? Or, to speak 
of another Art, would he enjoy a Beethoven symphony the 
better if his programme gave what purported to be a 
“ literary ” equivalent?—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, Manchester. E. II. Wall. 


The Alphabet of the Near Future. 

Sir,—I trust that, in spite of the “enthusiasts” 
mentioned by Mr. Legge in his interesting article, the 
alphabet of the future will not be the Morse, which, though 
good enough for the infancy of telegraphy, is inadequate 
lor its maturity. 

Though easily acquired, it is crude and cumbrous, like 
other primitive systems. It is now really a reversion from 
shorthand and typewriting, apart from the telephone and 
the phonograph. 

I hope, therefore, that the present century will soon 
produce a far better system of intercommunication, which 
will supersede the Morse alphabet in every advanced 
community.—Yours faithfully, John F. Mackenzie, 

418, Morningsido Road, Edinburgh. 
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Epistles of Atkins. 

Sir, —With reference to the review in the current 
Academy of Mr. Milne’s Epistles of Atkins, and the remark 
that the book is probably unique, would you be interested 
in knowing that a book on an exactly similar plan was 
issued after the Crimean War?—Yours faithfully, 

E. R. Pinshon. 

17, Mackin Street, Walton, Liverpool. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 140 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best and 
freshest verses, not exceeding sixteen lines, beginning with the 
familiar words, “ Happy the man.” Freshness is unfortunately most 
common in the verses which have least poetic finish. We award 
the prize to Mr. Graily Hewitt, 25, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C., for the following :— 

Happy the man who has withstood • 

The overthrow of woman’s nay, 

And gives his life to help her good 
In her own way. . 

For him no day lies stale in store 
Which he shall grudge or he begin, 

And faltering feel "There is no more 
Of her to win ” ; 

No eve grown dull to her footfall 
When labour, lagging after sun, 

Home wandering wonders “Is this all 
That I have won ? ” 

But clear and keen his every day 

With hope of heaven, and spur to strife; 

And he shall stay, blessing her nay, 

Lover for life. 

Other verses follow :— 

Happy the man who has found the work 
That his head or his hands can do, 

Who has a good wife to sweeten his life, 

And a promising son or two. 

Who can live like a duke or a slave at need, 

But is neither poor nor wealthy, 

Who can take a rest when he's done his be;t, 

And, above all else, is healthy. 

Who is neither too fat to run nor thin, 

Not short nor excessively tall. 

With a muBcular arm to protect him from harm, 

And a comely face withal. . 

Who is never perplexed by doubts or fears 
And is everybody’s friend, 

Who can rule to-day and to-morrow obey, 

And keeps an eye on the end. 

[T. F. B., Oxford.] 

Happy the man who, sauntering 
Along life’s pathway, finds it fair, 

Who finds some good in everything, 

And sees some beauty everywhere ; 

Who, when he hears the linnet sing, 

Desires no other bird more rare, 

Nor murmurs that the touch of Spring 
Has tied the softer Summer air. 

He does not grudgingly compare 

What might have been with that which is, 

And like a little child at play 
He hardly knows that life is glad 
But only finds the moment sad 
Wbieh marks the passing of a day 
To swell the store that fills a gray 
Old age with pleasant memories. 

[T. S. F., Acton.] 

Happy the man who from himself set free, 

Like a tried voyager upon the sea, 

Lord of the destiny lie must embrace, 

Meets rougli or smooth witli equal-tempered grace. 

Who thiuks not of himself upon the road, 

His duty shirks not, nor would ease the load 
To him assigned; but with a soul elate 
Finds by acceptance that he conquers fate. 

He trities not, in butterfly disdain ; 

But walks by love, and lives to master pain ; 

Unfetter’d by a cold or worldly creed, 

He scorns both twisted word and crooked deed. 


Strong in his might, he takes the weaker side ; 

Meek in his strength, he tramples down all pride ;— 

If happiness within our reach be found, 

Haniiv is he who climbs this golden round. 

[A. E. W., Greenock.] 


Competition No. 141 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
account of “ My First Sight of the Sea.” Not to exeecd 250 words. 

Boles. 

Answers,, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 4 June, 1908. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will lie considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Hastings (Janies), edited by, A Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV. 

(T. and T. Clark) 

Wilkinson (J. R.), A Joliannine Document In the First Chapter of Bt. Luke s 

Gospel.y <L , u . 7 '“ c l 

Smith (Rev. John). The Integrity of Scripture.(Hoddcr am Stourliton) 

Gorham (Charles T.), Faith : Its Freaks ami Follies.(Watts) 

Mortimer (Geoffrey), The New Morality.( »•» ) 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Bevan (Edwyn Rol>ert), rendered into English Verse by, The Prometheus 

Bound of Aeschylus .....(Nutt) net 

Kcarv (C. F.), The Brothers : A Fairy Masque .(Longmans) net 

Jourdain (Eleauor F.), A Study in the 8ymbolism of the Divina Commcdia 

(Norland Press) net 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

X.C., Everyday Life in Cape Colony... (Unwin) 

Stephen (lacslic), George Eliot.(Macmillan) net 

Iwnn-MUller (E. B.). Lord Milner and South Africa .(Heinemann) net 

Foster (William), edited by, East India Company’s Records, Vol. VI. 

(Low) net 

Blackburn (Helen). Women’s Suffrage .(Williams and Norgate) 

“ Defender,” Sir Charles Warren nnd Spion Kop.(Smith Elder) 

Kelly (Mrs. Tom). From the I-leet in tho Fifties .. ..(Hurst and Blackett) net 

Innea (A. Taylor), The Law of Creeds in Scotland .(Blackwood) net 

Bennett (Henry Leigh), Archbishop Rotherham .(Ruddock) 

Mauson (James A.), The Makers of British Art: Sir Edwin Landseer. R.A. 

(Walter Scott) net 

Harper (Robert Francis), Assyrian and Babylonian Letters.(Luzac) net 

Pisehel (Richard), The House of tho Pupi**t-Plny : An Address ..( „ ) net 

Remains, Historical and Literary, connected with the Palatine Counties of 

iAincaster and Chester.(Cheetham Society) 

Mitchell (William), The Reminiscences of a Professional Billiard P1 ®^ herne j 

Dcissmann (Adolf), edited and explained by, The Epistle of Pjenosiris 

(Black) net 

Sparroy (Wilfrid), Persian Children of the Royal Family.(Lane) net 

Styan (K. E.), A Short History of the Sepulchral Cross-Slab* . .(Bemrose) net 

Loftie (W. J.). The Coronation Book of Edward VII. Part I.(Cassell) 

Davis (Colonel John), The History of the Second Queen’s Royul Regiment. 

Vol. iv.(Eyre and Spottiawoode) 

Bowdoin (W. «.), James McNeill Whistler .(De La More Press) net 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. Vol. IV., Pari II. 

(Maclehose) net 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Clodd (Edward), Pioneers of Evolution.(Watts) 

Cams (Paul), edited in English by, Kant’s Prolegomena .. ..(Kegan Paul) net 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woodhousc (Anthony), Trivia.(Chiswick Press) net 

Queen’s Oidlcge, Galway. Calendar 1901-1902.(Dublin University Pr^ss) 

Wilson’s Handbook of South African Mines, &c.(Efflugbam Wilson) net 

Twist (J.), The Crowning of the King..(Long) 

PERIODICALS. 

Cassell's. Magazine of Art, Tho FLdd Naturalist’s Quarterly, Chamber’s, 
Monthly Review, Home Arts and i rafts, English Illustrated, Windsor, 
Lady’s Realm, Critical Review, Idler, Contemporary. 
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The Literary Week. 

The signing of Peace has been received in comparative 
silence by the established poets. Mr. Francis Thompson 
contributed an ode to the Daily Chronicle, and the 
occasional poets of the daily papers were ready with their 
trifles ; hut the Poet Laureate was dumb, and neither Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. Watson, nor Mr. Phillips lifted up their 
voices. We, ourselves, were a little surprised not to 
receive any poetical offerings on the subject, although since 
last Monday we have been offered three poems on June, and 
an ode of several pages on September. 


A country correspondent tells us that the end of the 
war was announced to him by a servant in the following 
quaint terms: “ Oh, sir, the bells lias been ringing all 
night, and the war’s at peace.” Many country-dwellers 
who went to bed reasonably early on Sunday night were 
awakened by unexpected bells. One of the quietest 
villages in Surrey was flooded with chimes at eleven 
o’clock at night. Indeed, it may he said that peace, 
in this instance, more than war, “ startled the villages 
with strange alarms.” 


Quaint utterances about Peace are not limited to 
servant girls or to the kind of labourer who, the Pall Mall 
Gazette tolls us, greeted the news with the question: 
“Aw, and which side’s won?” Senator Hoar, whose 


oratory is famed on both sides of the Atlantic, made a 
curious slip the other day when he began a speech in the 
Senate, at Washington, with the remark: “ The country 
is in a condition of profound peace as well as of un¬ 
exampled prosperity. For us the Temple of Janus is open. 
The world is in profound peace, except in one quarter, in 
South Africa.” Now that peace exists in South Africa it 
is doubly worth wl,iile to point out that Senator Hoar lias 
reversed tradition. The aoors of the Roman temple were 
open in time of war, shut in time of peace. 


There are signs (hat the Coronation will produce an 
abundant harvest of poetry. For the occasion Mr. William 
Watson has written the longest poem since his early work, 
The Prince'8 Quest. It will be called Ode on the Day of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


Prof. William James of Harvard who, we are glad to 
hear, has recovered from the serious illness that overtook 
him when he was staying with his brother, Mr. Henry 
James, in this country last year, is about to publish an 
important work through Messrs. Longmans. It will be 
called The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in 
Human Nature. The volume embodies the Gifford lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered by Prof. James at Edinburgh 
in 1901 and 1902. 


Preparations are being made for a biography of the late 
Francis Hindes Groome. The work of collecting material 
and dealing with the life and work of the distinguished 
Romany authority is in the hands of an old friend of 
Groome’s who shared his interest in Gypsy lore. The 
Edinburgh colleagues of the late Mr. Groome will render 
assistance, and there is a likelihood that Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton will contribute an Introduction to the 
memoir. 


Mr. T. W. II. Crosiand writes : “ With reference to your 
paragraph about The Unspeakable- Scot will you allow 
me to say that the book has not only reached the prospectus 
stage, but is already completed and in type. It was to 
have been issued from the press on the 10th of June, but 
I came to tlie conclusion that it would be a pity to set two 
nations by the ears at the Coronation time, and its issue 
has consequently been deferred until July 8th, when it 
will appear simultaneously in England and America.” 
Mr. Crosland’s forbearance is beyond praise. We wait for 
the red dawn of July 8. 


“In the Academy two weeks ago,” writes “ W. E. II.,” 
“ some one asked who wrote the poem beginning ‘ What 
Ho! My Fancy! ’ No one seem9 to have answered the 
question; so now I send a line to say that the verses— 
very charming verses they are—were written by Mr. 
Charles Gulland, still, happily, living in the shadow of 
the royal Palace of Falkland.” 
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Matthew Arnold’s first excursion in literature was “ Alanc 
at Rome,” a prize poem written in his nineteenth year, 
and recited at Rugby school on June 12, 1840, It was 
printed, on eleven pages, by Combe and Crossley, Rugby, 
in 1840, and until recently one copy only, that in the 
library of Mr. Edmund Gosse, was known. A second, 
in original pink printed paper, bearing the name H. 
Davies, 1840,” realised £50 on Wednesday in Wellington 
Street, or equivalent to about fifteen times its weight in 
sovereigns. 


Some months ago the British Museum became possessed 
of a fine series of water-colour drawings by John Sell 
Cotman, of the Norwich School. We understand that 
preparations are in progress for exhibiting these drawings 
during the coming winter. 

From time to time we hear of some melancholy connection 
between great literature and petty larceny. Such a case 
is brought to the public notice by Mrs. Lewis m the 
Expository Times. Leaf 101 of the Lewis Syriac palimp¬ 
sest has disappeared'from the library of the monastery on 
Mount Sinai. Mrs. Lewis gives a facsimile of it, and says 
that she missed it at Mount Sinai last February, but the 
monks had already discovered their loss: 

I was informed that a party of several scholars had 
worked for some time at that MS. during the course of 
last summer ; and it is safe to suppose that a fair number 
of passing travellers had been permitted not only to look 
at it, but also to handle it. My surmise is that one of 
these latter, wishing to make an addition to his own col¬ 
lection of curios, had slipped the leaf between the pages 
of a book, in the fond belief that it would never be 
missed. . . . The man who knowingly injures a 

fourteenth-century codex of the gospels commits an act 
of sacrilege. 

Mrs. Lewis wishes the purloiuer to return the lost leaf 
to her, in which case it will be replaced in the codex and 
no questions will be asked. 

No date has yet been fixed for the production of the 
four-act play on the subject of King Arthur, which 
Mr. Lewis Waller has accepted from Mr. F. B. Money 
Coutts. The play, which opens in the Hall of Camelot, is 
essentially an acting drama. It moves briskly, and gives 
many line opportunities for acting and stage pictures. 

An example of the Dedication Mysterious is that which 
Mr. Wilfrid Sparroy prefixes to li’is Persian Children of 
the Royal Family just issued by Mr. Lane: 

To a Fi.oWer that bloomed in the Night, and to many 
Happy Returns of the Day that Followed. 

A prettily crvptic wav of dedicating a book to a child, is 
it not? For"so—in default of a better explanation—we 
interpret the words. By the way, Mr. Sparroy s title 
should surely have been Children of the Persian Royal 
Family. 

We little thought when we published “Jackdaw’s ” letter 
on the sources from which Poe obtained his idea of “ The 
Raven,” that it would inspire so many correspondents to 
write to us on the subject. The discussion must end 
now, but we will find room for one passage from 
Mr. Storey’s final letter. “ My former letter,” says Mr. 
Storey, “ was intended to provoke just such a reply as 
Mr. O’Sullivan has made—a reply that is as sensible, 
critical, and conclusive as a brief letter can be. Certainly 
I am not one of ‘ the assiduous gentlemen who are so anxious 
to prove that Poe did not write what he said lie did.’ 
I believe that Poe wrote ‘The Raven’!—that is my 
poetical creed. He wrote 1 To Helen,’ and no one can 
deny his capacity to write 1 The Raven.’ He wrote ‘ The 
Philosophy of Composition,’ and the man who did that 
could have done anything.” 


We must alk) find room for a note from Father Tabb, 
which has come all the.way from EllicOtt City, Maryland: 
“As to ‘The Raven,’ it has been sometimes asserted that 
Poe stole it from Pike. If so, The Independent of New 
York once published my explanation of it:— 

If Poe from Pike ‘ The Raven ’ stole, 

As his accusers say, 

Then, to embody Adam’s soul, 

God plagiarised the clay.” 


In looking through a recent issue of the Revue de 
Paris which contains the full text of Maeterlinck’s 
new play, “ Monna Vanna,” we have been impressed by 
the proportion of space allotted to imaginative literature 
in this leading French review. Of the eight items con¬ 
stituting the number, four are imaginative, two deal 
directly with literature, one is scientific, and the eighth 
South African. Two-thirds of the entire contents are 
either drama or fiction, and over three-fourths have to do 
with literature. Now the Revue de Paris occupies a 
middle place among its competitors. It avoids the tra¬ 
dition of ponderosity so long and so ably carried on by 
Madame Adam, and it equally avoids the elusive and 
unsatisfying knicknackery affected by the dandies of 
the Mercure de France. It is progressive without being 
flighty, and it may be accepted as representative' of the 
best opinion. Roughly comparing, you may call it the 
Fortnightly (it happens to be a real “fortnightly”) of 
Paris. In contrast to it, take the current London Fort¬ 
nightly, of which only one-sixth of the whole is given to 
imaginative literature (the greater part of this sixth being 
a fanciful play by the editor); little more than a fifth 
touches literaturo all. Even Mr. George Gissing’s “An 
Author at Grass,” of which Part I. appeared in May, seems 
to have mysteriously trickled underground and is beheld 
no more. Apart from such accidents as Coronation odes, 
the Fortnightly has small truck with the lyric muse. It 

E ossesses its tame novelist in Mr. Mallock, and it may 
onour the drama by printing a sugar-comedy of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie. But might it not, without running to 
extremes, copy the example of its French contemporary 
and give to pure literature some of the broad pages now 
dedicate to housekeeping, empire, and trusts? 


We have learned some particulars of the “ Belles-Lettres 
Series,” the latest American attempt to capture a large 
English reading public. The promoters are the firm of 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, who are already well known in this country by 
their school books. The “ Belles-Lettres ” series will be 
semi-educational. Its purpose is to present critical con¬ 
servative texts which shall become standard, and to pro¬ 
vide these with introductions which, uniting scholarly 
judgment and spirited literary treatment, shall be mono¬ 
graphs contributing to a better appreciation of their 
various texts. The motto of the series will be : “ Litera¬ 
ture treated for literature’s sake in a literary way,” and 
so, though the books will be in all respects fitted for use by 
classes or students studying English literature, the Editors 
will endeavour to make them equally attractive to the 
book-lover. The text pages will contain only the text and 
the variant readings or suggested changes in the text. 
The glossary and the notes at the end will be designed to 
provide briefly, without idiosyncrasies, the mere exhibition 
of learning, such information or illumination as may be 
needed. There will also be a carefully prepared biblio¬ 
graphy. The editors have been chosen for their special 
knowledge of the particular text or author or period, and 
not solely on account of their academic distinction. 
The list will include Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, the Principal of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, 
Mr. Wm. Archer, Prof. W. P. Trent, Prof. Albert C. Cook, 
Prof. F. S. Boas and others. 
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Thb late Mr. E. L. Godkin had for some years past 
been engaged on a work of personal reminiscences.' Mr. 
Godkin was for many years a regular correspondent with 
Mr. Gladstone and with several representative men in 
literature and politics in this country. The volume will, 
we understand, be ready in the autumn. 


Mb. Godkin was a splendid type of the powerful, but com¬ 
paratively unknown, journalist, and is*so portrayed by Mr. 
William A. Linn in the New York Times Saturday Ttevxew. 
Mr. Linn served under Mr. Godkin for many years as manag¬ 
ing editor on the New York Evening Post, and some of the 
glimpses he gives us of this powerful moulder of opinion 
are very interesting. Mr. Godkin cared nothing about 
news, and he even stigmatised as “ journalism ” all sensa¬ 
tions, violations of private life, and unworthy devices to 
make a paper sell. His' province was the editorial page, 
and here he was great—all the greater, too, because 
his strength flowered continually into humour. Mr. Linn 
writes: — 

The humorous aspect of every question (if it had one) 
always seemed to present itself to him first. And how 
he delighted to hold it up and picture it and enjoy it. 
Many a morning during the brief council with his 
assistants of the editorial page which laid out the subjects 
for the day’s discussion, he would work himself up into 
what may literally be called a gfeq over some matter that 
was suggested, telling an amusing anecdote that was 
pertinent (his stories, if few, were always of the best), 
and then perhaps condensing the whole discussion iuto 
one of those sparkling editorial paragraphs which no other 
man ever wrote so well. Possibly nothing that was ever 
published about him by his sneering critics afforded him 
so much amusement as the story that, when his editorial 
council met for its daily consultation, he compelled the 
members to begin their work by singing “ God Save the 
Queen.” He recognised in this the concentration of the 
“ un-Americanism ” which such critics attributed to him, 
and he enjoyed the satire as well as if it were one of his 
own construction. A favourite anecdote was concerning 
one of his acquaintances who called on him soon after 
the Nation was started, and said: “ I want to write for 
your paper. I know I can write well. The only trouble 
is I don’t know what to write about.” That contained, in 
his view, the pith of journalistic incompetence. 


Ai.tiiocoh Mr. Godkin despised what he called the tricks 
of journalism, he employed one honourable device, old as 
the “ Delenda est Carthago ” of the Roman orator. He 
placed a high value on reiteration. Discuss a matter once 
and your reader will forget it, was his reasoning ; keep on 
asserting it, and you will make converts. “ With this in 
view, he not only kept on discussing a favourite topic, but 
he frequently gave an order regarding some citation from 
a speech, editorial, or the like. ‘ Let this appear every 
day during the campaign.’ Nor was this rule confined 
to subjects political, as his readers will remember who 
recall his persistent attacks on the ‘ brutality ’ of football 
and on the spitting abuse.” Mr. Godkin was not specially 
industrious, though he was tenacious; he disliked 
research. He was not always quite fair to opponents, but 
this was only because he attacked ideas with implacable 
vigour and incidentally hurt their upholders. He in¬ 
fluenced millions, and went unrecognised in the street. 


In the Author, June number, we are given these, among 
others, “ Literary Hints for the Wealthy and Cultivated ” :— 

A gentleman does not give his daughter a dowry of 
from five to fifty thousand pounds and forget to provide 
her with a book-case. 

A gentleman does not borrow good works which he is in 
a position to buy. 


A gentleman does not talk about the latest literature 
when he is acquainted only with what has been said of it 
by the reviewers. 

A gentleman does not possess a box of carpenter's tools, 
but no paper-knife. 

A gentleman does not make presents only of things 
which are entirely without intellectual value. 

A gentleman does not buy only sixpenny cheap editions. 

A gentleman does not depend for his reading upon the 
daily journals and illustrated weeklies. 

All of which is true—more or less. But the list of defi¬ 
nitions might well have included the following: “A 
gentleman does not preach at his neighbours by setting up 
arbitrary definitions of a gentleman.” 


The latest scheme of literary advertisement, coupled with 
prospective gain to readers, has been started by Lc Journal, 
the best of the sous papers of Paris. Le Journal proposes 
to award prizes to the perspicacity of a thousand of its 
subscribers who shall send correct answers to a number of 
questions concerning the characters in the feuilleton now 
appearing in its pages, Lea Fetards de Paris. On the 
back page of the journal appears an enormous examina¬ 
tion paper headed, “What becomes of Them?” We 
select a few of the questions:— 

Locis Lacourrierf. : 

1. Combien de fois quitte-t-il Zizi ? 

2 . Eeste-t-il garden ? 

Marie : 

1. Se marie-t-elle ? 

2. Meurt-elle au cours du roman ? 

Catherine, Liane, Germaine, Marie et Zizi : 

1 . Quelle est, de ces cinq femmes, celle qui meurt 
empoisonnee ? 

But perhaps the best concerns the future of one 
Germaine Lajaii.le : 

1. Quel sera son mari ? 

2. Le trompera-t-elle. 


A writer in the New York Bookman has been delivering 
his soul on the subject of “ The Queerness of Mr. Henry 
James.” It appears, according to'this rather larrikin 
critic, that Mr. Henry James has been gradually purging 
his work of everything but its dubious tendencies. “ It, 
has been a long time,” he says, “ since the public knew 
what Henry James was up to behind that verbal hedge of 
his, though half suspecting that he meant no good, 
because a style like that seemed just the place for guilty 
secrets. But those of us who formed the habit of 
him early can make him out even now, our eyes 
having grown so used to the deepening shadows of 
his later language that they can see in the dark, as you 
might say.” The perspicacious writer then proceeds to 
show, apparently to his own entire satisfaction, where 
Mr. Janies is going wrong: “In a literature so well 

g diced as ours, the position of Henry James is anomalous. 

e is the only writer of the day whose moral notions do 
not seem to matter. His dissolute and complicated Muse 
may say just what she pleases.” The reason for this, we 
are told, is probably “ because it would be so difficult to 
expose him. . . . Whatever else may be said of James, 
he is no tempter, and though his later novels deal only 
with unlawful passions, they make but chilly reading on 
the whole. It is a land where the vices have no bodies 
and the passions no blood. . . .” Then follows some 
robustious reasoning: 

His love affairs, illicit though they be, are so stripped to 
their motives that they seem no more enticing than a 
diagram. A wraith proves faithless to her marriage vow, 
elopes with a bogie in a cloud of words. Six phantoms 
meet and dine, three male, three female, with two 
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thoughts apiece, and, after elaborate geometry of the 
heart, adultery follows like a Q. E. D. Shocking it ought 
to be, but yet it is not. Ghastly, tantalising, queer, but 
never near enough human to be either good or bad. To 
be a sinner, even in the books yon need some carnal 
attributes—lungs, liver, tastes, at least a pair of legs. Even 
the fiends have palpable tails ; wise men have so depicted 
them. No flesh, no frailty ; that may be why our sternest 
moralists have licensed Henry James to write his wickedest. 
Whatever the moral support of these books, thoy may be 
left wide open in the nursery. 

All of which is mildly amusing, hut obviously not worth 

serious consideration. 


Concerning Kiartan the Icelander, Mr. C. A. Bell writes 
to us: “Neither of your correspondents seem to under¬ 
stand the point at issue in Mr. Howard’s lines 

Stars flocking in the sky by some Great Hand 
Shepherded to their wattles in the West. 

Surely it is not a question of ‘ literary theft ’ but 
reminiscence. Whatever the association of ideas in Mr. 
Howard’smind, there is a singularly happy reminiscence of 
sound and rhythm and words even, in the two lines 
quoted, of Shelley (also in Prometheus Unbound ) :— 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 

Of course Mr. Howard’s thought is original.’* 


Bibliographical. 

It is understood that in Mr. Tree’s revival, next week, of 
The Merry Wives of Whidsor, Mrs. Tree will sing the 
song, “ Love laid his sleepless head,” which Mr. Swinburne 
wrote for the production of the comedy at the Gaiety in 
1874 5. Mr. John Hollingshead prints the song in his 
autobiographical volumes called My Life-Time (1895). 
It was set to music by Arthur Sullivan and sung by Miss 
Furtado as Anne Page. You remember the verses ? 

And Joy came up with the day, 

And kissed Love’s lips as he lay; 

And the watchers, ghostly and grey, 

Fled from his pillow away. 

And his eyes at the dawn grew bright, 

And his lips waxed ruddy as light— 

Sorrow may reign for a night, 

But day shall bring back delight. 

Ruskin’s Hortus Inclusus, of which Mr. George Allen 
has just sent out a third edition (revised), was first issued 
in 1887, the preface being written in June of that year. 
Sesame and Lilies, of which we are promised what seems 
intended to be an edition “de luxe,” belongs to the year 
1865. To the fifth edition (1882) the author prefixed a 
short statement, in the course of which he said that the 
book was written “while his energies were still unbroken 
and his temper unfretted,” and that, if read in connection 
with Unto This Last, it contained “ the chief truths I 
have endeavoured tliro’ all my past life to display, and 
which ... I am chiefly thankful to have learned and 
taught.” Sesame and Lilies is endeared to many by its 
enthusiastic tribute (in a footnote) to the poetic work of 
Coventry Patmore. 

It is pleasant to note that Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
think it worth their while to issue sixpenny editions of 


Mrs. Craik’s A Brave Lady and A Noble Life. The latter 
dates from 1866, and the former from 1870. A Nobile 
Life has this special interest for some, that the scene—if 
I remember rightly—is laid on the shores of the Gareloch, 
West Scotland, and particularly at Roseneath, which has 
for many people some agreeable associations. It is 
interesting to find Mrs. Craik in vogue at all. She was 
the Edna Lyall of her day, with (if I may say so) very much 
more than Edna Lyall’s ability. The later editions of A 
Brave Lady and A Noble Life appeared in 1896 at three- 
and-six. The two books have evidently had a steady 
popularity in the parlour and boudoir. 

The interchange of titles between plays and novels still 
goes on, and grows more and more regrettable. Adver¬ 
tisement is now being made of stories called The Awakening 
and The Silent Battle —names familiar to playgoers. “The 
Awakening ” is, as a matter of fact, the title of two separate 
plays. No doubt, in these days of the indiscriminate pro¬ 
duction both of drama and of story, the choice of title is 
not easy; but a very little trouble, judiciously under¬ 
taken, would prevent to some extent the irritating 
coincidences that occur. 

Mr. Owen Seaman, it seems, has written an Ode to 
Queen Alexandra which is to be read or recited to-morrow 
(Saturday) evening at a performance givfen for the benefit 
of an institution in which the Queen is specially interested. 
Mr. Seaman is an excellent versifier, and is sure to turn 
out something dignified and sonorous. But one cannot 
help looking back to the day on which the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark made her entry into London, and 
to the strains with which she was received by the Poet 
Laureate of that time—one Alfred Tennyson. Tennyson 
was the most exquisite of the Courtly Poets, and his 
“ Welcome ” to Alexandra had a spontaneity as well as 
a felicity which not even Mr. Alfred Austin could surpass. 
Astonishing is the measure of poetry which Tennyson put 
into these official, or quasi-official, utterances. There is 
not a single one of them from which the note of distinction 
is absent; they are all of them quite perfectly phrased, 
and none is without a memorable line. As for the 
“Welcome” to Alexandra, it has a buoyancy and an 
enthusiasm which, even now, stirs the blood of those who 
saw the fair lady enter London on that brilliant dav in 
1863. One can understand the gusto with wliich 
Thackeray wrote about the Ode in Cornhill: “I would 
respectfully liken his Highness to a giant showing a 
beacon torch on a ‘ windy headland.’ His flaring torch 
is a pine-tree, to be sure, which nobody can wield but 
himself. He waves it; and four times in the midnight 
he shouts mightily ‘Alexandra’!” Whatever happens 
to the “histories” of England, Queen Alexandra will 
have a real immortality in the verse of Tennyson. 

Yet another novelist has joined the ranks of the play¬ 
wrights — Mr. Richard Pryce, who is said to have 
collaborated with Mr. Frederick Fenn in the production 
of a comedy accepted at the St. James’s. Mr. Pryce lias 
been a tolerably fertile fictionist, though it cannot, perhaps, 
be said that he has made any very deep impression upon 
the public. I find him credited with tales called An Evil 
Spirit, The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby, Deck-Chair 
Stories, Miss Maxwells Affections, Quiet Mrs. Fleming, A 
Just Impediment, Time and the Woman, Winifred Mount, 
The Burden of a Woman, Elementary Jane, and Jezebel— 
all produced since 1887. Mr. Fenn seems to have an 
instinct for the stage, and we may hope the best from his 
partnership with Mr. Pryce. 


The Bookman. 
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Reviews. 

What is Russia? 

All the Kussuis. By Henry Norman. (Heinemann. 
net.) 

Mu. Norman's .book is, formally, the record of a journey 
through European and Asiatic Russia, a journey confined 
of necessity to the railway route. But because that rail¬ 
way route itself traverses nigh half the Old World, and the 
greatest centres of Russian empire ; because the man who 
made the journey is a man unusually acquainted with 
Russia and Russian affairs; because, also, he is in the 
best sense a cosmopolite, it results that the record of his 
journey is in some partial sense the answer to the vast 
question which he asks at the outset of his book, “ What 
is Russia ? ” Let us quote part of that opening passage ; 
both because it enforces the vastness of the question, and 
because it is extremely well written :— 

What is Russia ? The unfettered, irresponsible, 
limitless, absolute rule of one man over a hundred 
millions of his fellows—is that it? The ikon in the 
corner of every room where the language is spoken, the_ 
blue-domed basilica in every street of great cit'es, the 
long-haired priests chanting in deep bass, the pedestrian 
ceaselessly crossing himself, the Holy Synod, whose God- 
given task it is to coerce or to cajole a heathen world to 
orthodoxy—is that Russia ? Or is it the society of the 
capital, speaking all languages, familiar with all literatures, 
practising every art, lapped in every luxury, esteeming 
manners more highly than morals ? Or is it the vast and 
nearly roadless country, where settlements are to distances 
like fly-specks to window-panes; . . . where entire 
villages are the prey of disease ; where seven people out 
of every ten can neither read nor write ? 

Siberia is Russia—five million square miles, in which 
whole countries are a quivering carpet of wild-flowers in 
spring, a rolling grain-field in autumn, an ice-bound waste 
in winter, stored full of every mineral, crossed by the 
longest railway in the world, and largely inhabited by a 
population of convicts and exiles. 

Central Asia is Russia—a million and a half square 
miles of barren desert and irrigated oasis, the most famous 
citieH of Asia and the greatest river, a few years ago the 
hotbed of Mussulman fanaticism, probably the cradle of 
the human race, and possibly the scene of its most 
fateful conflict. 

..It would be easier to say what is not Russia. 

In world-affairs, wherever you turn you see Russia : 
whenever you listen you hear her. She moves in every 
path ; she is mining in every claim. The “ creeping 
murmur ” of the world is her footfall—the “poring dark " 
is her veil. To the challenge of the nations, as they speed 
from their borders, comes ever the same reply— 

“ Who goes there ? ” 

“ Russia 1 ” 

That is the “ argument ” (in the old poetic phrase) of 
Mr. Norman’s book ; it is the text of which his book is an 
expansion. It is not his first, as we hope it will not be 
his last. Born in England, trained in America, journalist, 
Member of Parliament, traveller in many lands, his career 
tends to that freedom from racial prejudice which peculiarly 
fits him for his present task. Moreover, he has a further 
fitness. His travels have not been the aimless roamings 
of the usual restless “globe-trotter,” so common in 
England ; they have been governed by a central purpose 
—the purpose to understand the chief foreign “ questions ” 
which press upon England, Japan and its vicinage, Egypt, 
Russia,—the chief countries where England touches the 
conflicting interests of France and, above all, the great 
Northern Empire—these have been his chosen scope of 
travel. Armed with these qualifications, he has also the 
pen of the trained journalist, the eye of the trained jour¬ 
nalist ; he has relations with Russian officials, notably 
M. de Witte, the all-powerful Minister of Finance; and the 
result is a book not only brim-full of knowledge and infor¬ 
mation, but written with unflagging brightness and 


pictorial quality. To what most writers would leave a dry 
desert of statistics he gives a skilful interest by his manner 
of presentation. Making no pretence to be a systematic 
or exhaustive treatise on Russia, and for all its informal 
plan, it is yet a notably distinguished book among the 
many books on Russia, and by much the brightest of them 
to the general reader, with no appetite lor the plum-duff 
of knowledge, but a readiness for what is attractive and 
novel. It is not the less useful or novel because Mr. 
Norman assimilates and shows by preference the favourable 
and hopeful features of Russia and Russian rule, rather 
than those shortcomings of which we have already had a 
sensational plethora. How comes such a corrupt mon¬ 
strosity of a carcass to be master of half tho world ? we 
ask after reading the “ revelations ” to which we allude. 
Mr. Norman shows us how, and leaves us with a very 
different picture. It may be over-favourable; but there 
are alternatives enough, if it be. 

At the outset, you get the atmosphere of the vast 
heather-covered plains of European Russia, with their 
Scotch firs, silver birch, alder, spruce, “ little grey wood- 
shingled cottages, little scrappy patches of oats, very 
short in the straw and very poor in the ear ”; with 
dabchicks afloat on their bulrushed waters, and occasional 
rows of peat-stacks simulating to the traveller a funeral- 
rocession in the dreary waste. You have pictures equally 
een and perceptive of Petersburg and Moscow ; the rnild- 
mannerod police, the shops which attract custom by 
pictorial advertisements of their wares (for the peasants 
cannot read), the absence of “ bars ” and liquor shops 
(liquor being sold only along with food), the blue, green, 
white, and gold cupolas of Petersburg’s great modern 
cathedrals, the church where Alexander II. fell, with the 
blood-stained soil and the very stones on which he was 
hurled by the assassin’s bomb. 

But the marrow of the book is the Siberian and Trans- 
Caspian railway journeys. The Siberian line itself is a 
marvellous feat, with its luxurious carriages, its plentiful' 
attendance, its picturesque stations where the buffets serve 
excellent meals, and its unrivalled cheapness. From 
Moscow to Irkutsk, 3,371 miles, the first-class charge, 
with all extras, is £9 2s. Moscow to Port Arthur is about 
£12 for the through ticket. The speed is very low; but 
there is abundant interest for the foreign traveller. If the 
country, flat, with corn-stubble, rye, and stretches of birch 
forest, dotted with villages of little shed-like, grey-roofed 
houses; further on, bulrushes and reeds of every kind, 
and at last Siberian cedar in place of birch and reed—if 
this country be monotonous, there is the picturesqueness 
of the varying inhabitants. The idea of Siberia as one 
inhospitable desert is strangely contradicted by great 
towns like Irkutsk, where Mr. Norman found not only] 
large and modem public buildings, but shops that would' 
not be amiss in Regent Street, full of civilised luxuries or 
requirements—for example, a large stock of the latest 
scientific instruments, including a most varied assortment 
of telephones. Schools and educational establishments 
exist upon an advanced scale. Of the natural resources 
of the country, and the bold way in which Russia is 
adventuring upon their cultivation, the author has more to 
say than we can even notice. The whole picture is an 
astonishing revelation of governmental enterprise ; marred 
only by the prevalence of crime in the towns, due to tho 
large criminal population. But it should be said that the 
transportation of criminals is on the point of being stopped 
altogether. 

Of the charm of the book no quotation will convey 
an idea. It depends on the accumulation and succession 
of vivid and novel details, in page after page, as in the 
long and enthusiastic description of Samarcand, for 
example. Nor can we here do justice to its importance ; 
for the statistics Mr. Norman sets forth and the views he 
propounds would require an article. Much of tho book 

is occupied by an account of M. de Witte and his work : 
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by chapters on Russian finance, commerce, and industry; 
and on the foreign' relations of Russia, particularly her 
relation to England. On these latter points he takes a 
tone favourable to Russia; and his exposition of Russian 
strength, prospects, and resources is glowing in the 
extreme. Whether his views be not over-coloured by 
Russian official optimism, and especially by the influence 
of M. de Witte, may be a question. He dismisses offhand, 
as scarce worth serious consideration, what he calls 
“ student-disturbances ” in Russia; though to the outside 
world they have seemed something more than student- 
disturbances. But it is none the less well, and a valuable 
antidote to the ordinary pessimist view, that we should 
be shown Russia as she appears to those who believe in 
her with knowledge, and that she should be shown to 
us with such conspicuous literary ability. One thing 
the book clearly establishes: that Russia has a right to 
assert her civilising influence in Asia, and that her 
administration there is vastly more tlian the mere military 
autocracy it is often assumed to be. 


A Prophet of Nietzsche, 

The Testament of an Empire-Builder. By John Davidson. 

(Grant Richards. Is. net.) 

If anyone be in doubt as to the significance of the series 
of “ Testaments ” which Mr. Davidson is poetically making 
in the name of various typical characters, let him read the 
“ Parable ” which prefaces this third of the series, and 
doubt no more. In that very well written and ironic 
manifesto, the author gives us to know that these are 
all parts of one new gospel—or at least a gospel new in 
poetry—which he is preaching to a reluctant and un¬ 
comprehending world. No mere psychological studies, 
therefore, are the “ Testaments,” but the gospel according 
to Davidson; so many masks in which he recites the 
various chapters of his poetic Koran—presumably for 
the sake of that variety which charms. And it would 
seem that Mr. Davidson is apprehensive the series will 
imtimely end, because of our incurable propensity to 
“ stone ” him, under the guise of a friendly endeavour 
to make him out. 

Truth to say, the variety gets more and more superficial. 
This “ empire-builder ” is very frankly Mr. Davidson, and 
only at the cloSe, when ho has done hot-gospelling, 
remembers (somewhat perfunctorily, despite the ingenious 
turn) his supposed character. The gospel (as we gather 
it both from the prose “Parable” and the poem) is 
largely one of the fundamental function and necessity 
of pain in the world. But it goes further than this. It 
proclaims that the strong egoist alone is happy, both in 
this world and the next; and that his happiness is 
purchased by the suffering of the weak and altruistic. 
These were in hell here, and in hell hereafter; and the 
heaven of the joyful self-seekers is founded on their hell. 
All splendour and beauty has beneath it a skeleton of 
pain—the pain of others, not of that which is splendid 
and beautiful. And what is, that will be. It is a terrible 
gospel, but scarce new—though it may be new in song. 
For this, surely, is the gospel of Nietzsche; and it might 
be written, “Nietzsche is great, and Davidson is his 
prophet.” 

Here (as it seems to us) is the doctrine, not needing so 
very much understanding after all—in this “ Testament,” 
at least, though it might be doubtful before. But what 
of the poetry? In none of these “Testaments” has 
Mr. Davidson been so levelly strong—perhaps because the 
joy of battle, and of outspoken expression, has entered 
into him. We still lament that here, as in the preceding 
poems of the series, there is far too much metrical dialectic, 
argument in verse, which is a thing antipoetic. Poetry 
should proclaim, poetry is dogmatic; when it stoops to 
argue, it loses its august privilege, and becomes, at the 


best, a K.C. in cloth-of-gold. But there is passage on 
passage of sustained power, passion, or beauty—nav, is 
not beauty itself a mode of passion ? Such a snatch of 
beauty as this :— 

An old known road in England near the sea. 
Between its bevelled slopes a silence went, 

Like a full river gliding unperturbed; 

And moored upon the silence or adrift 
The woodland noises floated. 

Or this again;— 

I seemed to pace beside an olive-brook 
That slumbered in a wood: the water bore 
A wandering arabesque of harvest leaves, 

Crimson and saffron, ebony, burnished gold, 

And in its bosom, coyly stowed away, 

Fantastic shadows, odds and ends of cloud, 
Sunbeams and purple patches of the sky. 

Under a chestnut-tree whose candles all 

Were out, and sconces broad from green to gold 

Transmuted, &c. 

Or for strength, take this, picked at random:— 

In the Zodiac [Man’s] art impaled 
A constellation of perfervid stars, 

Naming it Leo; and with the forgery 
Of monstrous Sphinx, a lion’s limbs and trunk 
With eagle's pinions, and the vacant face, 

And insolent bosom of his womankind. 

These treacherous images, significant 

With centuries of thought, adorned with dreams 

And studied fancy of the nations, steeped 

In infinite emotion as in a sea 

That crusts with jewels sunken derelicts, 

Shall be devoutly cherished as the Soul’s 
Beloved offspring, when the splendid name 
Of Lion, standing once for actual might 
Of Matter’s own great origin, has ceased 
To signify. 

Note specially that fine image of— 

The sea, 

That crusts with jewels sunken derelicts. 

A repellent but masterful poem, this Testament of an 
Empire-Builder shows (to our thinking) that Mr. Davidson 
is maturing power. 


A Printed Play. 

A Long Duel, a serious comedy in four acts. By Mrs. W. 

K. Clifford. (Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 

We have not perceived that this comedy is more “ serious ” 
than comedy in general, and we fail to see why Mrs. 
Clifford should have prefixed the adjective to her descrip¬ 
tion of the piece, unless indeed she uses the word 
“comedy” in the peculiar and incorrect sense which it 
has acquired on the West End stage. The long duel is 
between Henri Carbouelie, the great painter and misogynist, 
and Lady Harlekston, who had jilted Carbouelie, when he 
was a poor struggling artist, for wealth and rank. She 
says to him in the final explanation : “ I was false to yon 
once—lied to you—tricked you, then too—treated you 
shamefully—I know it; but when I saw all that wealth 
could do, I was afraid to face poverty and struggle, cold 
and hunger perhaps, with a student whose possibilities I 
was not clever enough to recognise. Love was not 
enough.” And he replies: “ You had prudence beyond 
your years, Madame.” So people talk on the West End 
stage, but so they do not talk in real life. It will be seen 
that the central situation is essentially of the theatre. The 
duel takes the form, first of a struggle to persuade the 
unapproachable and autocratic Carbouelie to paint his jilt’s 
portrait, and then of the actual portrait-painting. 

Yicomte : . . . . But the worst case was Bosss, the 
great banker— 

Gaston : It was wonderful— 

Yicomte : It was magnificent! But it stripped him to 
the soul. People had believed in Bossa, risked their every 
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sou at hia bidding, grovelled to him, and put themselves at 
his mercy. 

Mrs. S.: But why ? 

Vicomto: Madame, he was tall and handsome, had a 
dominant manner, drove the best horses in Paris, and was 
separated from his wife ; these things tell,—especially 
with your sex. He paid Carbouche half a million of 
francs to paint him, and Carbonche laid bare every crafty 
quality of the fiuancier's soul, and yet so blinded him with 
the glamour of genius that he allowed the pioture to go 
to the Salon. People crowded round it aghast, then hurried 
away to get back their money. [A cynical laugh.] Two 
months ago Rossa's horses were sold to a circus. 

This is rather clever; in fact it is the most amusing 
fragment of a play which does not escape the tedious. 
The intricate psychology of the painting of Lady Harlek- 
ston’s portrait by Carbouche is ambitious, but it scarcely 
convinces ; there is an insufficient imaginative force behind 
it,-and the misunderstanding by which Carbouche is led 
to believe tlint Lord Harlekston is Lady Harlekston’s hus¬ 
band, whereas he is her stepson and she is a widow—this 
misunderstanding, with the Sardouesque “ preparation ” 
of it, is really too ridiculous. 

A Long Duel is by no means free from technical faults. 
As in many bad plays, the action does not begin till the 
second act, and the motive is not clear till the third. 
Mrs. Clifford makes the mistake of introducing, with a v 
certain air of importance to the intrigue, characters who 
prove to be quite minor characters. A glaring instance of 
this is Mrs. Stansfield, whose entry in Act I. would deceive 
the most wary playgoer, and who serves no purpose save 
to make the number of characters even and matrimonially 
divisible by two at the close. The exits and entrances are 
sometimes clumsily managed ; the invention of the ingenue 
Gnbrielle and her lover is sadly in need of originality, and 
the device by which the entirely conventional Vicomte de 
Courville is repelled from Gabrielle and cast into the arms 
of Mrs. Stansfield js thoroughly feeble. We do not see any 
satisfactory reason why the scene should have been laid in 
France, or why most of the characters should be French or 
Anglo-French. Surely the nature of the plot should 
account for these things. Lastly, much of the dialogue is 
smart with the meretricious and odious sententious smart¬ 
ness of the day :— 

Madame B.: I fear you had a world of trouble. 

Mrs. 8.: Oh, yes. [With a sigh.] But things are 
better; one travels quickly nowadays, through events as 
well as places. 

Madame B.: Was your husband unkind to you ? 

Mrs. S. : My dear, he delighted in—variety. He ruined 
himself at last, and died as a pathetic apology to his 
creditors. 

Or this: “ Women over twenty are a mistake from a 
matrimonial point of view; either they liave no attractions 
or they have had experiences. I don’t want an unattrac¬ 
tive woman, and I should like my wife to be without 
experiences till I supply them.” French Vicomtes, and 
the Ouidaesque aristocrats whom our actor-managers 
delight to impersonate, have been emitting that and similar 
fatuities for forty years. 


Business Wisdom. 

The Empire of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. (Harpers. 
10 s. 6d.) 

This is a disappointing book. No man living is better 
qualified to write of the Empire of Business than Mr. 
Carnegie, and few men, living or dead, have brought out 
of a business career so much that is wholly good. He has 
made the world familiar with his ideal of the business 
man, amassing a huge fortune,—or as he more modestly 
puts it, ‘‘almost without intention or desire” having 
“ himself loaded with somewhat more than a competence,”— 
to spend it in promoting noble objects. Like Cecil 
Rhodes, he has shown that the man of money can be 


also a man of ideas. But the ideas which take so splendid 
a practical form do not seem to lend themselves kindly to 
literary treatment. Mr. Carnegie preaches valuable 
sermons to the young man, but somehow Mr. Carnegie’s 
young man does not appeal to the imagination, any more 
than does the young man of Samuel Smiles or Benjamin 
Franklin. Never get drunk; never speculate; never 
indorse. And the greatest of these is never get drunk. 
Don’t have a rich father, “ or, still more dangerous, rich 
mother.” Such is the way of salvation. Incidentally we 
learn that you may propose to your employer’s daughter 
when, but on no account until, you have made yourself 
indisjxmsable to his business:— 

When you are a member of the firm or before that, if 
you have been promoted two or three times, you will form 
another partnership with the loveliest of her sex,—a 
partnership to which our new partnership act has no 
application. The liability there is never limited. 

Mr. Carnegie is satisfied that the business career affords a 
scope for the finest faculties of intellect and character, and 
it may be said without flattery that he has proved his pro- 
osition by the Q.E.D. of his own career. On the other 
and:— 

The artistic career is most narrowing, aud produces such 
petty jealousies, unbounded vanities, and spitefulness, as 
to furnish me'with a great contrast to that which I have 
found in men of affairs. [And] it will not be controverted 
that the artistic mind becomes prejudiced and narrow. 

It will not be controverted by any reader of this book 
that Mr. Carnegie did well to eschew the life of the artist 
and follow the way of business. Tho book does not 
abound with the fine flowers of expression. 

■ Washburn and Moen, and Cleveland Rolling Mills, 
steel wire, &c.; Bartlett, iron founder, Baltimore ; Sloanes, 
also Higgins, carpets. 

—so sings Mr. Carnegie of his Sophocles, Aeschylus, 
Homer, Herodotus, Pindar and Plato. But some of his 
obiter dicta ring true and clear enough :— 

Nobody in the world desires to keep down ability. 
Everybody in the world has an outstretched band for it. 
All pure coins have their counterfeits ; the counterfeit of 
business is speculation. 

We are not sure of the meaning of the noun “ bugaboo ” 
or the verb “ to boost ” ; but we are sure they mean some¬ 
thing vigorous, or Mr. Carnegie would not use them. He 
is vigour personified. He cannot abide idleness, and least 
of all idle young men. 

For heaven’s sake keep them down to dog-biscuit and 
work them hard. 

His is a healthy philosophy. He preaches the good gospef 
of work; and he lias withal a generous appreciation ol 
work unlike his own :— 

Liberal education gives a man who really absorbs it 
higher tastes and aims than the acquisition of wealth, 
and a world to enjoy, into which tne mere millionaire 
cannot enter ; to find, therefore, that it is not the best 
training for business is to prove its claim to a higher 
domain. 

Common-place perhaps, but welcome words from a “ mere 
millionaire.” One is reminded of the noble simplicity of 
Gilead P. Beck. 


Fiction. 

The Catholic. (Lane. 6s.) 

Nearly eighty years have passed since the time when 
Father Clement was the friendliest fiction which a 
Protestant country would accept as representative of 
Roman Catholic sentiment for general reading. Juvenile 
tears fell unrebuked for the benignant priest, but the 
weeper had no chance of forgetting the “ not there, my 
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cliild," firmly pronounced by the author as he glanced 
towards Holy Church. The very dispassionateness of 
The Catholic shows the alteration in the popular point 
of view which Mr. Percy FitzGerald’s history of fifty 
years of Roman Catholicism in England recently brought 
into strong relief. The novel is a sound and masculine 
performance, showing no hesitation or besetting weakness. 
The subject is the conversion, followed by the humble 
submission, of a beautiful Englishwoman of rank and 
fashion to the Church of Rome. Her portrait is an 
extremely able piece of work. She never exhibits herself 
in the raw, as types are wont to do, but her domineering 
disposition is clad in velvet, and her pride is self-conscious 
enough to display a certain humility. We see her keeping 
a vulgar sister-in-law, the legacy of a brother’s mesalliance, 
so rigid a slave to the etiquette of marchionesses that the 
latter plans and accomplishes her tyrant’s ejectment from 
the family mansion. As a Roman Catholic she attempts 
to rule the choir in St. Peter’s, and complains that the 
clergy do not “ support ” her. At last a terrible cardinal 
-—an admirably drawn ascetic—prophesies to her face that 
she will one day have Holofernes and Herod for her 
companions. This is rather hard on a lady who has 
endured insult and slander on account of her vehement 
roselytising, but. it is but the scourging which comes 
efore the receiving of a spiritual chill ;• for the lady is 
not a Roman Catholic in the deepest sense till the faintest 
wish to patronise the church of her adoption is dead 
in her. The extraordinary discipline—more truly military 
in character than that of the Salvation Armv—in which 
Holy Church keeps her. members, is vividly brought out 
in the relations between the cardinal and a wealthy 
ecclesiastic as shown in these pages. The subordinate, 
who has built at his own expense the church he officiates 
in, offers not the ghost of a remonstrance to the severest 
official slight upon his personal dignity. 

This excellent story is never stodgy and theological: 
it never forgets that it is a picture. 


The Poet and Pendope. By L. Parry Truscott. (Fisher 
Unwin. Cs.) 

We scarcely know whether our prevailing feeling, on 
closing this novel, is one of irritation or one merely of 
tolerance. Clever it undoubtedly is—hence the tolerance; 
but we are not sure that the author has not bartered higher 
gifts for the sake of cleverness—and hence the irritation. 
W e had read quite two-thirds of his story before we found 
anything but cleverness in it ; and cleverness, un¬ 
accompanied by any quality that distinguishes it from 
other people’s cleverness, is apt to be monotonous. In 
Mr. Truscott’s case, it also tends to obscurity. It is 
really impossible, in more than one instance, to find out 
what he or his puppets are talking about. They talk to 
one another in enigmas, they erect unnecessary barriers 
between one another, they invent reasons that we cannot 
discover for refusing to marry one another. The whole 
episode of the two bronze vases, for instance, which 
occupies quite a large portion of the book, is wrapped in 
such mystery that we are left quite ignorant as to why it 
ever came about, why it made Lord Colbeck break ofE his 
engagement with Eunice, or why, later on, it made him 
renew it again. Eunice is the only person in the book 
who talks and behaves like an ordinary rational being; 
and she is constantly being held up to our ridicule. The 
following is the conclusion of a conversation—quite a 
typical one; and obscure as it may appear, it would be 
made no clearer by our quoting the whole of it:— 

“ I don’t think,” said Miss Eunice, “ that I understand 

quite-” “ If you understand at all,” said Lord 

Colbeck, with great candour, “ you’ll be in advance of me, 
the Glossary notwithstanding.” “ Well, what is the poem 
about, then ? ” said Eunice. There was a touch of im¬ 


patience, no more,. in her manner, but there was a good 
deal of bewilderment. It was Lord Colbeck's turn to 
rebut again. “ Oh, come now ! ” he said, smiling, and his 
smile when he chose could be a very winning one. “ Its 
hardly fair to ask me, you know. Suppose you save 
it—for the mater.” 

But, as we have hinted, the end of the story redeems 
it from the charge of empty cleverness. The love of 
Penelope for the roet, and of the Poet for Penelope, is 
real; and the author, in telling us the story of it, 
manages to infuse it with genuine human emotion. This 
is worth all the forced sentiment of the rest of the book; 
and convinces us, moreover, that Mr. Truseott is capable 
of better things. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection loill follow.] 

A Friend of Nelson.. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

A romance founded more or less upon historical facts. 
“ Even if the bare fact of the attempt on Lord Nelson’s 
life be known,” says the author in the preface, “ I do not 
think that any of the histories of England, or of Nelson, 
pretend to give an account of the details.” The stoiy 
opens on the 2nd of April, 1801, when the narrator 
was serving as master’s mate on H.M.S. “ Monarch.” 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

John of Gerisau. By John Oxenham. 

“ This is not a History of the Franco-German war, but 
the story of John of Gerisau. His story was, however, so 
essentially a part of the larger story at this time that it 
has been necessary to tell a portion of the one in order to 
arrive at a proper understanding of the other.” In this 
well-written tale we learn how John of Gerisau’s life was 
broken in two and “ all the brightness and joy of it was 
turned to bitter ashes.” (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

Breachley, Black Sheep. By Louis Becke. 

A story of adventure in Australia, by the author of 
By Reef and Palm. “ I, William Breachley, ‘ Black 
Sheep,’ was bom in a small seaport town at the mouth of 
a tidal river, on the eastern coast of Australia, and near 
the boundary line dividing New. South Wales and 
Queensland. My father was the proprietor of a saw-mill, 
and had a large family—six sons and two daughters.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Marta. By Paul G wynne. 

“ As to Marta, I never could have believed that so much 
grace and rhythm of motion, so much eloquence of joy in 
living, so dainty a manipulation of those lizard slippers, 
and so musical a sway of the arms and waist, could nave 
been displayed by any ordinary mortal.” The characters 
are mainly Spanish, the story is told by a Spaniard, and 
Spain is die background. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Battle Ground. By Ellen Glasgow. 

A story of American life and the Civil War by the 
author of Phases of an Inferior Planet. There is much 
local colour, and negro talk. Halfway through the book 
we are in the midst of the war. “ Then came the terrible 
days when the city saw McClellan sweeping towards it 
from the Chickahominy, when senators and clergymen 
gathered with the slaves to raise the breastworks, and men 
turned blankly to ask one another, Where is the army ? ” 
(Constable. 6s.) 
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157 UNKNOWN UNO LOST BOOKS 

(15tH—17 th Century) 

’ AT HIS OFFICE 

1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

Open Daily between 10 and 6, 

From JUNE 12 to JULY 20. 

Descriptive Catalogue (containing: 26 Plates) of 
Books on view, 2s. 6 d. post free. 

Appendix with enlarged reproduction of an 
Unknown Map relating to the Magellan Expedition, 
2 s. 6d. post free, (la Press.) 


CATALOGUES 

OF 

Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 

and Seventeenth 
Century Books for Sale. 

LIST I.—Secohd Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
4 Plates, pp. 1-74, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 

LIST II.—18 Plates, pp. 67-378, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 

LIST III.—aa Plates, pp. 379-438, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 

LIST IV.—33 Plates, pp. 439-5*4, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 

LIST V. —10 Plates, pp. 515 601, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 

LIST VI.—5 Plates, pp. 603-739, royal 8vo. Price 
as. 6d., post free. 


INDEX OF AUTHORS, TOWNS, PRESSES 

(1480) AND PLATES, contained in LISTS I.-VI., by Miss F. 
0 . WEALE, 2s. 6d., post free. 


Vol. I., comprising: LISTS I.-VI. and Index, in 
Library Binding: by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, 
post free. 

LIST VII.— 7 Plates, pp. 741 - 896 , royal 8 vo. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, crown 8to, Is. 6d. net each. 

NOW READY. 

ENGLISH CATHEDBAL8. An Itinerary and Description. Com¬ 
piled by J. G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revieed and edited with 
an Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 
CARLISLE. By C. K. Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Cohlette, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.B.C.A. 2nd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
MANCHESTER. By the Rev. T. Perkins. M.A., F.R.A.S. 
NORWICH. By C. B. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallkt, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 
SOOTHWELL By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edit., revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WORCESTER. By Edward F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton Brock. 2nd Edition, revised. 

Uniform with abate Series. Is. fid. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. Canon 
Boutledge, M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER AND CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By 
Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By 
H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, AND BRADFOBD- 
ON-AVON CHURCH. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 


Bell’s Handbooks to Continental Churches. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, crown 8to, 2s. 6d. net each, 
CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. 

Masse, M.A. [Ready. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. [Ready. 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. [Ready. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. [Preparing. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and 
written in a scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently 
set forth and aooompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its 
detail. The Illustrations are oopious and well selected, and the series bids fair to 
become an indispensable companion to the cathedral tourist in England.”— Times. 

“For the purpose at which they aim they ore admirably done, and there 
are few visitants to any of our noble shrines who will not enjoy their visit the 
better for being furnished with one of these delightful books, which can be 
slipped into the pooket and carried with ease, and is yet distinct and legible. 
A volume such as that on Canterbury is exactly what We want, and on our next 
visit we hope to have it with ns. It is thoroughly helpful, and the views of the 
lair city and its noble cathedral are beautiful.”— Note* and Queries. 

“We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of oheap, well- 
illustrated, and well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of 
the out-of-date publications of looal booksellers, that we are glad to hear that 
they have been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell & Sons.”— Si. James's Gazette. 

“ Each of them contains exactly that amount of information which the 
intelligent visitor, who is not a specialist, wilf wish to have. The disposition of 
the various parts is judiciously proportioned, and the style is very readable. The 
Jlla‘trations supply a further important feature; they are both numerous and 
good. A scries wnich cannot fail to be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
ecoleslastical buildings of England .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“This set of books is an attempt to consult, more closely, and in greater detail 
than the usual guide-books do, the needs of visitors to the cathedral towns. The 
series oannot but prove markedly successful. In each book a business like 
description is given of the fabric of the church to which the volume relates, and 
an interesting history of the relative diooese. The books are plentifully 
Illustrated, and are thus mode attractive as well as instructive.”— Scotsman. 
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From MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF HEW BOOKS. 


EDUOATION AND' EMPIRE. Addresses on Topics of tho 
Day. By R. B. Haldane, K.O, M.P., LL.D. Crown 8vo., S». uet. [Just out. 

the SCHOOLMASTER, a Commentary upon tbo Aims and 
T mISt » public School. £y l U. Bkssom oUtton 

College. Crown 8vo, 63. net. L 

8PANISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises, Vocabularies, and 

Material! tor Conversation. 

Part /.—Noons, Aimkctivxs, Pbonoons. etc. 

Part //.-Vebbs, etc., with Copious Vocabularies. 

By Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAOA, Tajlorian Teacher of Spanish In 

the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, I wo Parts, is. 6 d. VJust 0, “- 

This book has In the main been formed on the plan of Sir Wm. Smith a well- 
known and deservedly popular ‘'Prinoipia Latina, Part I. It possesses, however, 
one new’ feature which is as novel as it is likely to prove valuable to tl‘ e ^ndent 
who uses the book. English people, for the most port, who set theindelves to learn 
Spanish, are not children, but either would-be travellers in J be ooU " t | [ y : ^ 

its literature, or persons engaged in oommerce with bpain or Spanish-, peak ug 
countries. It has therefore been tho aim of the Editor throughout to avoid “Id- 
fashioned Ollendorfen sentences in illustration of the grammar and ostead to 
make use of phrase* and expressions which are likely to prove of practical use to 
the traveller and the man of business. 


New Volumes in the HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, Edited by Laurie 
MAQN tfs, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A FIRST OOURSE OF OHEMISTRY. By J. H. 

Leonard, Author of "A Firet Course of Practical Science." With numerous 
Diagrams, fcap. 8vo, Is. id. V uil out - 

THE FAOE OF NATURE. PopulRT Readings in Elemen¬ 
tary Soience. By the Rev. C. T. OVENDKN, D.D, Oauon of St. Patrick's, Rector 
of Enniskillen. With numerous Diagrams. Fcap bvo, 2s. [Ready next ireet. 


PIATO*S “REPUBLIO.” By Professor Lewis Campbell, 

Hon. Fellow of Balllol College, Oxford. With illustrations Fo*p.8vo,2s. [Just out. 

INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Expression, 

Poetic Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By LAURIE Magnus. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. l yuJ ' ° ul - 

Designed to oonvey the elements of testo and judgment in pcetry by the natural 
or dlreot method of iito atnre teaching. 

«.»A Complete LUt of the Volumes in this Series can be had poet free on 
application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MARLBOROUGH’S 

SELF-TAUGHT SERIES 

OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Fop TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


Contains Conversatlone of Daily Life, Travel Talk for Railway, 8teambcat, Hotel, 
Post Offioe, Cycling and Photography, so arranged that they may be learned nt a 
glance. A simplified GRAMMAR Is included, with PHONETIU PRONUNCIATION. 


tNORWEQIAN SELF-TAUGHT 

Blue wrapper, 2/- ; cloth, 2/6 

tSWEDISH SELF-TAUQHT 

Blue wrapper, 2/-; cloth, 2/6 


tRUSSIAN SELF-TAUQHT 

Blue wrapper, 2/- ; cloth, 2/6 

GERMAN SELF-TAUQHT 

Blue wrapper, 1/- ; cloth, 1/6 


t With Fishing and Shooting Terms. 

Complete List of “ SELF-TAUGHT SERIES" on application. 

MARLBOROUGH’S FOREIGN WASHING BOOKS. 


NORWEGIAN, SWEDISH, RUSSIAN, and GERMAN. 
With Counterfoils in English. 6d. each Book. 


London : E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., Publishers, 51, Oli Bailey, E.C. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 

NOW BEADY. 2nd Thousand. Demy 8vo, doth, Cs. 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s HE W BOOKS. 

THE ROYAL TOUR. 

THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 

A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses tho Duke and Dnehess of Cornwall and 
York in 1901. 

By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
Assistant Private Sicretary to His Royal Highness duripg the T<)ur. 
With Illusirations by the Chevalier de Martino, M.V.O., Marine 
Painter-in Ordinary to H.M. the King, and Sidney P. Hall, M.V.O. 
Super royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, red clotb, flat backs. 2s. net each. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

The preciously published Volumes are also reissued uniform with 
the above. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. 

DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL. 

By Charles Major. 

THE CONQUEROR ; Being the True and Romantic 
Story of Alexander Hamilton. By Gertrude Atherton. 

THE DARK O’ THE MOON: Being Certain 

Further Histories of the Folk called “Raiders.” By S. B. 
Crockett. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in 
uniform binding, 6s. per volume. 

LATEST ADDITION. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By Herbert W. Tompkins, 
F.R.Hist.S. Illustraced by Frederick L. Griggs. Extra 
crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Westminster Gazette. —“ A very charming book. . . . Wa think no combination of 
author and artist could be happier than this attractive book offers." 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Bradley. 

With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

EA8T ANGLIA. By William A. Durr. With 

Illustrations bv JOSEPH PENNELL. 

NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illus¬ 
trated by Joseph Pennell. 

DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Stephen 

Gwynn. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
YORKSHIRE. By Arthur H. Norway. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
NORTH WALE3. By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arthur H. 

Norway. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson. 


Mr. H ISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 

OVER FEN AND WOLD. With Fourteen Full- 

page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLI8H ROADS. With 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN OLD-FA8HIONED JOURNEY IN ENG¬ 

LAND AND WALE8. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 

A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s 

Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. _ 

MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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Counst J&tipplentntt. 

SATURDAY: 7 JUNE, 1902. 


Books about Places. 

A Retrospect. 

It is our practice in June to endeavour to summarise the 
topographical literature of the last twelvemonth. The 
production of such literature since last summer has not, 
tve think, been so great as usual; and the number of 
outstanding books is certainly small. 

It is not difficult, however, to name the book in which 
travel and literature walk most conspicuously hand in hand. 
Mr. George Gissing’s By the Ionian Sea (Chapman and 
Hall), which appeared last June, too late for notice in our 
Supplement, is a book which lifts itself easily above the 
topographical literature of a good many recent years. As 
We then pointed out, a novelist ought to lie able to produce 
a better book of travel than the man of action and 
adventure. Stevenson’s travel books are esteemed by many 
far above his stories and even above his essays. His 
essentially discursive, lingering, and fantastic mind found 
a perfect vent in books like Travels with a Donkey and An 
Inland Voyage. A literary book of travel by Mr. Meredith 
would surely have been a delightful possession. Moreover, 
in the case of a novelist of any depth and complexity of 
mind a travel book would provide a most interesting side¬ 
light on his work. This was the case with Mr.Gissing’s 
book. Merely to find the close student of the London 
suburbs, the explorer of the financial Whirlpool, and the 
relentlessly critical portrayer of Demos, sailing the Ionian 
Sea was a refreshment and a piquant satisfaction of 
curiosity. Mr. Gissing went by steamer from Naples 
to Paolo, thence over the mountains to Cosenza, thence 
by train to Taranto. At Taranto began the journey 
proper—southward along the length of the coastwise line 
from Taranto to Reggio, by the malarial Ionian shore. 
Mr. Gissing selected Apulia, Basilicata, and Calabria, 
because they are saturated with classical tradition. He 
wandered by the banks of the Crathis; he “lunched at 
Sybaris ” ; he was ill at Croton. From all these places 
he looked back on England—the England of the masses— 
with a new sense of its indifference and backwardness in the 
feeling for art and the graces of life. Of the Calabrian 
pottery he says: “ There must be great good in a people 
which has preserved this need of beauty through ages of 
servitude and suffering. Compare such domestic utensils 
—these oil-jugs and water-jars—with those in the house 
of an English labourer. Is it really so certain that all 
virtues of race dwell with those who can rest amid the 
ugly and not know it for ugliness?” The novelist of 
Camberwell is found looking with his long-accustomed 
eyes'into the life of a female drudge at the hotel at Croton. 
“ When she went on to say that she was alone in the 
world, that all her kith and kin were freddi morti (stone 
dead), a pathos in her aspect and her words took hold 
upon me; it was much as if some heavy-laden beast of 
burden had suddenly found tongue, and protested, in the 
rude beginnings of articulate utterance, against its hard 
lot. If only one could have learnt, in ultimate detail, the 
life of this domestic serf.” Here Mr. Gissing must have 
had the sensation of reading a passage in one of his own 
novels in an Italian dialect. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s book, The Path to Rome, ranks next 


to, or with, Mr. Gissing’s. We have reviewed it so 
recently that it is superfluous to add to our praise of this 
record of a vowed pilgrimage. The vow, however, is 
worth repeating; it was this: “ L will start from the 
place where I served in arms for my sins; I will walk all 
the way and take advantage of no wheeled thing; I will 
sleep rough and cover thirty miles a day, and I will hear 
mass every morning ; and I will be present at high mass 
in St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul.” A 
book of unusual originality and gusto. 

Next in literary interest we should place Mr. Francis 
Gribble’s Lake Geneva: Its Literary Landmarks (Con¬ 
stable), and Mr. Douglas Siaden’s In Sicily (Sands). Mr. 
Gribble’s book is not likely to be superseded for many years. 
In it the visitors to Geneva wul find all that is best 
worth remembering on the spot about Bouvard, Calvin, 
Beza, Rousseau, and many other men and women who 
lived ’on the shores of “ placid Leman ” many years or 
few. Mr. Gribble compiled his facts with care and set 
them forth with skill and humour ; but his book did not 
greatly increase our desire to sojourn on the shores of the 
great lake. The personal gusto was somewhat lacking, 
and we could have excused more omissions than we found 
for the sake of some interesting bias. Sainte Beuve, 
Ruskin, Dickens, and Amiel all went unmentioned, though 
by these writeis the poetry and significance of Geneva 
were felt in that alluring degree which lifted all that they 
wrote about the place into literature. 

Mr. Siaden’s book on Sicily was of an astonishing 
bigness. His enthusiasm and his vast collection of facts 
and photographs betrayed him into writing two immense 
volumes, the appearance and weight of which were in 
curious contradiction to the very light travel gossip and 
rather journalistic gaiety of the text. He speaks of 
Sicilian scenery as “hypnotic,” and we have sentences 
like, “Of courso Etna is very much in evidence at 
Catania.” But enthusiasm and beautiful photographs 
cover many little sins, and this book will certainly be 
consulted and admired. 

A popular, if rather overdone, class of books is that 
which might be called In Authors’ Footsteps. It is surely 
a sign of the times that such a book has been written 
even for cyclists. Mr. F. W. Bockett’s Literary Land¬ 
marks for Pilgrims on Wheels seems to unite two rather 
different orders of ideas. Mr. Bockett bikes his pedalling 
pilgrims to Farnham, where Cobbett was bom ; to Albury, 
where Martin Tapper wrote; and to the countries of Jane 
Austen, Gilbert White, Charles Kingsley, and Dorothy 
Osborne; and does it all very pleasantly. 

Two books on Mr. Hardy’s country have provided the 
novelist’s readers with the material for a holiday of criti¬ 
cism and identification. The Wessex of Thomas Hardy is 
a veritable encyclopaedia in its way, minutely patient and 
industrious if not very engaging. Mr. New’s illustrations, 
some fifty in number, give brightness to this rather 
tremendous book, published by Mr. Lane at a guinea. 
For less affluent readers Mr. Wilkinson Sherren’s The 
IFessez of Romance (Chapman and Hall) may be recom¬ 
mended, but the identification craze is again pushed 
rather far. We are told, and we believe it, that “ all the 
matter contained in the following pages has been written 
without the slightest co-operation or fore-knowledge of 
Mr. Hardy.” 

Desultory, interesting, and full of sympathy is Mr. 
W. S. Crockett’s The Scot Country (Black); decidedly a 
book to note. 

The Rev. H. D. Ilawnsley’s Ruskin and the English 
Lakes (MacLehose) has an inevitable interest for the 
disciples of Ruskin, and to them it may be recommended. 

We come next to those topographical books which have 
behind them the energy of a “series.” Messrs. Dents’ 
County handbooks have included Surrey, by Mr. Walter 
Jerrold, and The Lake District, which we review on 
another page. These books are delightfully produced. 
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A rather out-standing book is Mr. Reginald A. Beckett’s 
Romantic Essex, issued by the same publisher. Mr. 
Beckett writes with absolute enthusiasm about a county 
which is still voted tame by most travellers. To him 
its creeks and water-ways, its villages, windmills, low 
chalk hills, and ancient churches have a rare homeliness 
and charm. In pleading for his county he quotes 
Whitman’s words: “ The trick is, I find, to tone your 
wants and tastes low down enough, and to make much of 
negatives, and of mere daylight and the skies ” ; adding, 
on his own account, the discreet summary : “ The friendly 
simplicity of the landscape, of the homes of the people, 
and of the people themselves—this is the soul of Essex.” 

In a series which moves slowly, but surely, Messrs. 
Blackwood have issued Belgium and the Belgians, by Mr. 
Cyril Scudamore, a sound and entertaining account of 
that humanity of the country of which the ordinary guide 
book takes little or no cognisance. Mr. Scudamore writes 
with knowledge about the government, educational system, 
religious bodies, military forces, folk-lore, and town life of 
a country which is none too familiar to Englishmen. 

In Messrs. Macmillan’s “Highways and Byways ” series 
we have had Mr. A. G. Bradley’s Lake District, with 
Mr. Pennell as illustrator, and quite recently, Hertford¬ 
shire, which is reviewed on another page. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s Book of Brittany (Methuen) is 
another attempt to supplement the Guide Book proper. 
Mr. Baring-Gould pours out facts, legends, anecdotes, 
and ethnological learning. His book can be recommended 
to the determined tourist as a budget of information dug 
out of libraries for his special benefit. 

For a view of Norway chiefly as a land of sport, 
Mr. A. Edmund Spender’s Two Winters in Noncay 
(Longmans) can be recommended. It contains a good pen 
portrait of Isben. Mrs. Thomas’s Denmark, Past and 
Present (Treherne) is careful, minute, and practical, and it 
contains a brief survey of Danish literature; but the book 
is not too lively. 

The supply of books about London seldom pauses 
and never fails altogether. Mr. Arthur H. Beavan’s 
Imperial London (Dent) takes after Charles Knight’s 
London, much the same general classification of subjects 
and aspects being used. Instead of a topographical pro¬ 
gress through the town, we have chapters on “ Official, 
Legislative, and Diplomatic London,” “ Mercantile 
London,” &c. Mr. Beavan’s book, which is profusely 
illustrated and handsomely bound, would be an ideal book 
to give to a young man newly arrived in London, though 
it will not do anything to form his literary style. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie on' London is always worth reading, 
and in his London Afternoons he has given us the recrea¬ 
tions of a serious student, dealing successively and' lightly 
with such themes as Newgate, London’s ancient rivers, 
the older City churches, and even Camberwell. In his 
paper on London fifty years ago we remember a striking 
picture of Oxford Street in 1843. 

We have reviewed very recently the interesting annual 
record of the London Topographical Society, and the 
Society’s admirable reproduction of Salway’s plan of the 
road between Hyde Park Corner and Addison Road made 
in 1811. 

Almost as recently we have drawn attention to Dr. 
Edgar Sheppard’s admirably comprehensive and well 
illustrated book, The Old Palace of Whitehall (Longmans); 
Lord Ronald Gower’s standard work on the Tower of 
London (Bell); and Messrs. Freemantle’s beautiful reprint 
of Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Guide books proper have not been numerous during the 
year, but high praise is due to the series which Messrs. 
Macmillan have begun under the general title of “Mac¬ 
millan’s Guides.” The Western Mediterranean, Eastern 
Mediterranean, Palestine and Egypt, and Touraine and 
Brittany volumes, published at 10s. Gd. each, are in every 
way helpful. The maps and plans leave nothing to be 


desired in number and quality; the formal information 
seems accurate and well digested ; and the more human 
and literary jottings are quite good. 


Pleasant Hertfordshire. 

Highways and Byeways in Hertfordshire. By II. W. 

Tompkins. With Illustrations by F. L. Griggs. 

(Macmillan. 6 s. net.) 

Lamb and Hertfordshire are essentially as inseparable as 
lamb and mint-sauce, and Mr. Tompkins, ere he “ trusses 
up his fardels,” and foots it as our guide through that 
umbrageous land, expands lovingly over so pleasant a fact. 
That it renders classical to Mr. Tompkins the very name 
of the county and refines its delicate air is a radiant point 
in his favour. That he holds there is nothing like leather 
is another. We are delighted that he wears out the soles 
of his honest boots rather than the tyres of his wheels. 
For his feet carry him rejoicing through many a pretty 
pastoral, which, did they not gather mud, he might have 
whirled past unheeding. Ana he gathers not mud only, 
but an atmosphere of sorts, as your walker is apt to do. 
For to your elect walker, perhaps more than to other 
travellers, the rivers, fields, and woods, and little com¬ 
munities of men lapt in their close environment, so small 
that a single cloud-shadow shall obscure all the village 
and its outlying farms: these, with their histories, and 
the lives of their birds and beasts and fishes, are Eldorados 
of rest and healing—Eldorados of placid adventure and 
shining with assured gold. And we unwilling Cockneys, 
beginning to miss the very horses from our streets when 
we are not transported in tubes, cannot be too often 
reminded that all round London, from the last new suburb 
away to the unbuilt horizon, these Eldoradps call and call. 

So starting from Broxboume in early spring, and 
marching down its winding street in a fine drizzling 
rain, our wanderer passes westwards through Hertford and 
St. Albans, which he enters under a deep blue and cloud¬ 
less sky: at Rickmansworth he turns northwards, and 
loiters through Tring Park, when it is musipal with the 
voices of the cuckoo and the dove : tramping eastwards lie 
reaches Flamstead under “ the ragged rims of thunder, 
brooding low ” : near Stevenage, away to the north-east, 
is greeted by the blue cornflowers, survivors of the barley¬ 
reaping : northwards again, by Baldock, thousands of 
forget-me-nots line the banks of Ivel for his sweet refresh¬ 
ment. We choose to mention these trifles to show that 
Master Venator Tompkins has a cheerful heart and a seeing 
eye, which he takes care to carry about with him in addi¬ 
tion to that roll of parchment wherein are inscribed the 
descents of manors and the sites of battles. Not that he 
has no vision for the past, for the Roman legionary, “ dim ns 
dust,” moves before him down Watling Street, and from 
the ruins of Sopwell rises Dame Juliana Berners, while 
the reed-sparrow chatters from the Ver. Most of England 
rustles with immemorial memories : so does Hertfordshire, 
as with leaves: and we do not think Mr. Tompkins has 
omitted to touch upon whatever historical and literary 
associations belong to the places he visited, and he appears 
to have touched upon them informingly and accurately. 

As Master Piscator (himself a fisher of the Hertfordshire 
Lea) says that those of his readers who do not care for his 
book should at least admire the excellent picture of the 
trout, so we might say to the unlikely person who did not 
take to Mr. Tompkins that he should at any rate approve 
of Mr. Griggs. For Mr. Griggs has shown himself to be 
the possessor of a charming and very English talent in the 
drawings that crowd these pages with churches, and halls, 
and cottages, and sunny village streets. He has a sure 
eye for the subtle lines of buildings touched by Time, and 
his hand expresses what he sees with a delighted sobriety 
that reminds us of the spirit of Bewick. This directness 
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and truth is, of course, of the utmost value in topo- 

f raphical work, and where it is united, as here, with a 
appy sense of selection, we cannot praise it too highly. 
There is only one point in his art upon which we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Griggs. His skies, either of the dead or 
explosive kind, depress or appal us. But a little study of 
the shifting topography of the firmament will set that 
matter right. 

The Story of Cairo. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Litt.D., M.A., 
Prof, of Arabic at Trin. Coll., Dublin. (J. M. Dent. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

This volume in Messrs. Dent’s series of “ Mediaeval 
Towns” is by an Orientalist of general renown as editor 
of the Arabian Nights, besides the credentials known only 
to scholars. Cairo, as he remarks, dates its rise to 
metropolitan glory from about “ the arbitrary millennium 
of the middle period of history ” (no such arbitrary period 
as he supposes), and is thus a mediaeval city. This is, in 
truth, the story of an Eastern mediaeval city told by an 
expert, an expert who knows how to tell it, with a result 
no less fascinating than informing. The word “ Preface ” 
is not enthralling : but the moral of this book lies in the 
Preface, the pith and result of the pages which follow; 
set forth, moreover, with so much verve and convinc¬ 
ingness, such literary sap, that we make no apology for 
quoting from it at length, as best preparing the reader for 
what he will find to be the atmosphere of this Cairene 
“ story.” 

[The Cairene] looks back longingly to the glorious old 
days of the Mamluks . . . and regrets the excite¬ 
ments of those stirring times. What good, he asks, 
comes of all this worry? Justice? More often a man 
had need of a little injustice, and a respectable tradesman 
could usually buy that from the Kadi before these new 
tribunals were set up. As to fixed taxes and no extortion, 
that was chiefly a matter for the stupid fellaheen ; and 
after all the old system worked beautifully when you 
shirked payment, and your neighbour was bastinadoed for 
your share. Then all this fiddling with water and drains 
and streets—what is it all for ? When Willcocksor Price 
Bey have put pipes and patent traps and other godless 
improvements into the mosques, will one’s prayers be any 
better than they were in the pleasant pervasive odour of 
the old fetid tanks ? [Unanswerable, that!] The streets 
are broader, no doubt, to let the Firengis, Allah blacken 
their faces ! roll by in their two-horsed arabiyas and 
isplash the Faithful with mud ; but for this wonderful 
boon they have taken away the comfortable stone benches 
from before the shops, and the Cairo tradesman misses his 
old seat, where unlimited keyf and the meditative shibuk 
once whiled away the leisure of his never-pressing avoca¬ 
tions. No ; pure water and drains, and bicycles and 
tramcars, and a whole array of little black-coated efendis 
pretending to imitate the Kafirs may be all very well in 
their place, but they are ugly, uninteresting things, and 
life at Cairo has been desperately dull since they came in. 
In one of the suggestive essays in his delightful book on 
Alia and Europe , Mr. Meredith Townsend has shown how 
interesting life must have been in India before England 
introduced order and all the virtues. The picture might 
have been drawn in Cairo with trilling alterations. . . . 
There were events then ; something to see and think of, 
and possibly fly from ; plenty of blood and assassination, 
perhaps, but then you could always shut and bar the 
strong gates of the quarter, when the Mamluks or the 
Berbers, or, worst of all, the black Suddnis, were on the 
war-path. 

Dear Cairene brother! Across the seas we waft thee 
sympathy. What! because John Bull is virtuous, shall 
there be no more cakes and ale ? Yea, by the Prophet! 
and ginger shall yet be hot i’ the mouth. Therefore let 
the drab-souled Western read The Story of Cairo. 

The Story.of Chartres. (Mediceval Towns.) By Cecil Head- 
lam. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. (Dent. 4s. Gd. net.) 
This latest addition to Mr. Dent’s series of “ Mediieval 
Towns ” is the story of a fascinating town, told with an 


enthusiasm which enforces response. Take only the 
passage about the stained glass oi Chartres Cathedral:— 
You watch the wine-red, the blood-red, the yellow and 
the brown of the Rose of France, till the memory of all 
other beauty upon earth fades in the intoxication of that 
stupendous colouring. You turn at last, and . . . you are 
startled into another ecstasy. . . . You cannot believe 
that there are other colours as exquisite, until you see 
once more those blues and greens, ultramarines and pea- 
cock-blues and azures, and those fiery reds which shine in 
upon the astonished sight from the windows of the South 
transept and the aisles. And still there remains the lights 
of the choir and the apse, and still the old glories, ever 
new, of the azure of the western lancets, the sapphires 
and rubies of the western rose. 

When you have read the whole fervid description from 
which this is but a fragment, your mouth is watering to 
see Chartres windows and—live. For surely a new lease 
of vitality must come from the mere gazing on such 
beatitudes of colour. The whole tyx>k is written with a 
like unflagging love and knowledge, and makes, assuredly, 
one of the most arresting volumes of the series. Read it, 
and Chartres will cry to you—“ Come! ” 


The Lakes. 


The Lake Counties. By W. G. Collingwood. (Dent. 
4s. 6 d.) 

We can hardly imagine anyone better equipped than 
Mr. Collingwood for the writing of such a guide-book as 
this, a book, that is to say, which aims at being something 
more than a mere guide-book. Mr. Collingwood knows 
the Lake Country in and out; there is nothing perfunctory 
about his work; on nearly every page there are toucheB 
which reveal intimate knowledge and loving appreciation. 
And in addition to this quality of actuality, Mr. Collingwood 
brings to his work a nice literary sense; it is not too 
obtrusive, but one is pleasantly conscious of it; he is 
allusive without appearing to force allusions. Perhaps 
Ruskin is quoted too often and Wordsworth too little, and 
one could have wished to hear rather more of De Quincey 
and less of smaller men; to this it may be replied that 
De Quincey was not a native, but then neither was 
Ruskin. 

Mr. Collingwood sets out to guide the traveller to the 
best as well as to the most obvious. He says:— 

Our tiny Lake district, properly and strictly so-called, 
lies within a circle of about thirty miles across. A good 
walker can go right through it in a day ; a cyclist can 
“ do ” it and nod to pretty nearly every lake and mountain 
of importance in a couple of rides. But all round this 
inner circle lies a fringe of hill-country full of charming 
scenery, full of interesting story, which is far less known 
than it deserves. Of course, who goes to Lakeland goes 
to view the lakes, and is disappointed if there is not a 
sheet of water in the picture. But some of the finest 
dales have no lakes, like Eskdale and the Duddon valley. 
Some of the prettiest have no great mountains over¬ 
hanging, like the Winster and the Rusland valleys, the 
Kent, the Lune, and Edenside. The guide-books say 
there is nothing to detain the traveller, and so the 
traveller takes a through ticket to Windermere or 
Keswick, rushes from height to height, and tires out 
“ admiration, hope, and love.” 


Those who know this " fringe of hill-country ” will 
understand the service which Mr. Collingwood does to 
those who otherwise might leave it unexplored. 

So the author takes us up hill and down dale, and 
of most places has something arresting to say, either 
legendary or historical, descriptive or alive with human 
interest. Ho recalls that extraordinary mirage which, in 
the midsummer of 1745, showed to a group of people on 
Southerfell “ an army, with carriages, which could not 
possibly be.” It was discovered later that that evening, 
far to the North, the Jacobite army had been parading. 
On Helvellyn a similar sight was observed on the eve of 
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Marston Moor. Mr. Collingwood recalls, too, that delightful 
story of the ’45, which tells how the Highlanders reached 
the bishop’s house at Carlisle just as Bishop Fleming’s 
granddaughter was being christened. Captain Macdonald 
presented the baby with a white cockade and promptly 
withdrew his men. Of Mr. Collingwood’s descriptive 
manner the following passage is a fair example. He is 
speaking of Hardknott hause:— 

There are not many places where story and scenery are 
tuned together to such a high pitch. There are Chillon 
and Tells Chapel, but the story is apocryphal. There is 
the field of Sempach, but the scenery is naught. But 
here is a wonderfully complete relie of that marvellous 
Roman power which threw all the savage North into 
fetters of roads with locks of fortress, and held it so for 
three centuries of reluctant civilisation; their walls you 
see, their gates, their dwelling-houses, temple and bath, 
the very plot of rugged moor levelled by their engineers 
for the daily drill and sport of their troops—“ Law, order, 
duty and restraint, obedience, discipline,” visibly stamped 
upon the wildest, proudest heart of the intractable 
mountain-land. 

That is by no means ordinary guide-book writing. 

The volume is illustrated, and has special articles on 
geology, fishing, shooting, and so forth. The maps, of 
which there are six, are clear and good. But the general 
index is very incomplete. 


Sport. 

Moose-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing, and oilier Sketches 0 / 
Sport. By T, R. Pattillo. (Sampson Low. Gs. net.) 
This narrative of sport in Canada has the merits of spirit 
and frankness; if these were absent we should hardly 
have the patience to read so quaint and ungrammatical a 
jumble as Mr. Pattillo has compiled. Many of the faults 
might easily have been corrected, for Mr. R. B. Marston 
tells us in a prefatory note that the MS. “ required some 
little revision and making up into chapters.” No doubt 
Mr. Marston considered that “ the author’s unvarnished, 
fresh, and straightforward manner ” was best let alone; 
but that letting alone has set our teeth on edge. However, 
taking Mr. Pattillo’s work as it is here presented to us, 
there is no lack of excitement of sorts and a fine tale of 
slaughter. The most interesting chapters are those dealing 
with moose-hunting, in which Mr. Pattillo and his com¬ 
panions had more good fortune than falls to the lot of 
most men. Their methods, however, were not quite those 
which we should consider sound. A moose was within 
fifty yards of three guns. Says Mr. Pattillo:— 

I was so excited that it was hard to hold my gun steady. 
There he stood, his breath nearly falling on us, but look¬ 
ing directly, as wo thought, at us. “ If he would only turn 
quartering, so that we could get his shoulder ! ” We did 
not have long to wait before he turned side-to, as much as 
to say, “ Shoot away ! ” “ Are you ready, Bob ? ” One ! 
two ! “ Bang-ang-ang! "—all three guns. Our monster 
—where was he ? On the ground, kicking his last 
kick. ... 

It is only fair to add that later Mr. Pattillo did develop 
scruples, and would have hesitated to be one of three guns 
all firing at once at a range of fifty yards. The moose 
thus slaughtered was a noble beast, scaling 950 lbs. 

Mr. Pattillo's descriptions of trout and salmon-fishing 
will make the hands of many an angler tingle as he reads, 
though some of the water he fished, notably the Medway 
in south-western Nova Scotia, has now become a resort of 
angling clubs, in spite of which the river is so badly pre¬ 
served that poachers trap hundreds of salmon before they 
reach the first ground. The author also had excellent sport 
with blue-wings and geese, and there are some amusing 
descriptions of fights with albacore and sharks. Mr. 
Marston considers that Mr. Pattillo’s account of albacore¬ 
fishing will send many anglers to Nova Scotia to tackle 


these monsters with rod and line, and we have no doubt 
he is right. The possible catch of a fish weighing 600 lbs. 
is enough to send a keen sportsman to the ends of the 
earth. 


In Time of Peace. 

Everyday Life in Gape Colony. By X. 0. (Fisher Unwin. 

3s. 6d.) 

This simple narrative of fanning and general experiences 
of South Africa in peace time is fairly interesting, and 
might have been valuable, if the author had been more 
explicit and more lavish of detail. As it is, the volume 
can be of little practical use, for the reader learns from it 
nothing as to the cost of land, the prices of labour and 
produce, and so forth. We only know that the author 
bought “ several erven of land in Alale, consisting of dense 
bush, mostly very thorny mimosa,” and that he and another 
settled upon and cultivated this’ patch of earth. Their 
difficulties commenced with the clearing of the bush, and 
ranged through the usual pests of snakes, natives, wasps, 
field mice, maisonts, cows, and locusts. A few years of 
work and the gradual erection of good fencing turned the 
blossoming wilderness into a practicable garden, but we 
want to hear how far the result was worth the labour. 
For facts, however, the reader must go elsewhere. 

Of the native labourers “X. C.” speaks well; they 
were, he says, ‘‘very satisfactory and gave no trouble, 
taking an intelligent interest in their occupation^ 1 When 
natives get settled down and interested in any work, they 
become thoroughly attached to it, and if anything happens 
to their work feel it keenly. I heard of one native shed¬ 
ding tears when a horse he had been tending for some 
time was sold. My boys were always anxious that their 
work should have the best possible results.” With regard 
to the general missionary question “ X. C.” is emphatic : 
by all means, he says in effect, Christianize the natives; 
they will have leaders, and it is better that these should 
be pastors than not. “My own experience with pro¬ 
fessing Christian natives,” ho continues, “ has been in 
eveiy way satisfactory. They have been honest and 
straightforward, steady and industrious.” This is 
interesting, though not altogether in line with common 
experience. 

The general atmosphere and scenery of South Africa 
appear to have affected the author as they seem to affect 
all who have experienced them. The freedom, the mag¬ 
nificent air, the abrupt gradations of temperature, tie 
wonderful sense of space, combine to turn those who are at 
first mere colonists into lovers of their adopted land. This, 
though it may seem a trifling matter, cannot fail largely 
to affect the future. It makes for the permanence of 
settlers, for the continuity of families, and finally for the 
establishment of the right, kind of colonial aristocracy. 
The best parts of this little book are those which give 
expression to the author’s appreciation of the natural 
charm of Cape Colony. 


A Popular Series. 

Black’s Guides: Ilfracombe and North Devon, Exeter and 
East Devon, Plymouth and Dartmoor, Leamington and 
Stratford-on-Avon, Bournemouth and. the New Forest, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Ireland. (A. & C. Black. Cd. and 
Is.) 

No scries of inexpensive illustrated guide-books is better 
known and valued than Messrs. Black’s. Many of them 
are issued at sixpence in stiff paper covers, and in 
cloth at one shilling. Mr. Hope Moncrieff, the editor of 
the series, is thoroughly experienced in the highly 
specialised work of bringing all the right information 
into small compass and into an orderly ana helpful scheme 
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of arrangement. At the same time he constantly suggests 
other sources of information for the tourist who is bent on 
a close study of a restricted area. 

Literary associations are noted with as much fre¬ 
quency and thoroughness as we have a right to expect. 
Dipping into the Guide to Ilfracombe and North Devon 
we find an adequate note on the Loma Doone country. 
The visitor is informed that the Doone valley (which is apt 
to disappoint after the heightened picture of Blackmore’s 
story) lies under Badgeworthv Hill, an hour’s walk above 
Mahnsmead Bridge, on the left side of the stream. A 
refreshment house on the way is called “ Loma’s Bower.” 
You keep up the stream to a wood of oak trees, beside 
which a tributary tumbles down a glen over a series of 
tiny falls. This is John Ridd’s “ Waterslide,” which csm 
be more easily tracked upwards than in his case. Crossing 
it by a bridge the path leads on for about a mile ; then you 
turn on the right by another brook into a side combe 
where a single cottage looks down on the Doone Houses, or 
rather hovels, that at no time can have been anything but 
the roughest dwellings, and are now little more than a 
trace of ruiged enclosures. It is quite easy to get out 
upon the moor beyond, where by a tale-teller’s license 
Mr. Blackmore has made the difficulty of egress and ingress 
worthy of a hero. In the same volume the lovers of 
Westward Do! are told how they may occupy the very 
chamber in which Kingsley wrote his story, part of which, 
at any rate, was. written in what is now the Royal Hotel, 
adjoining the station, the owner of which possessed a 
collection of rare works consulted both by Kingsley and 
the late Mr. Froude. This is one of the most interesting 
houses in Bideford, incorporating portions of the original 
structure, which belonged to a tobacco merchant of the 
seventeenth century. More than one of the rooms have fine 
ceilings ornamented with fruit, foliage, &c., in relief, the 
Italian workmanship of which is worth inspection. 

One would like to see some of the newer literary associa¬ 
tions of these delightful districts noted. We miss in the 
Exeter and Plymouth Guides any tribute to the admirable 
descriptions of Dartmoor in Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s stories. 
There is no lack of reference to the George Eliot country 
in the Guide to Leamington. It is about Nuneaton that 
the tourist finds himself trying to identify Mrs. Peyser’s 
farm, as he walks about the “ Stonyshire ” and “ Loam- 
shire” of Adam Bede. 

In the Guide to Ireland, edited by Mr. R. T. Lang, and 
priced at five shillings, a much more comprehensive task 
is performed—the whole of the country being taken under 
survey. This volume is admirably mapped, and for a first 
visit to Ireland no better Guide can be desired. 


In Red Covers. 

Ward, Lock’8 Illustrated Guide Books: Penzance, Land’s 
End, Scilly Isles; Whitby; Llandudno and the Northern 
Section of North Wales. (Ward, Lock. Each Is.) 
There is a brightness about these well-known Guide Books 
which gives them a certain distinctiveness. Each contains 
from forty to sixty illustrations, and takes the place named 
in its title as a centre of excursions. The difficulties of the 
Guide Book editor are amusingly illustrated by the refusal 
of visitors to accept as final the statement that the steps 
by which they ascend to the Abbey of St. Hilda are 199 
in number. “ Vigorous visitors,” says the editor, “with 
a taste for exactitude have been known to spend an hour 
or two in going up and down this Via Dolorosa, in the 
hope of finding that the guide-books are wrong, and that 
the number is either 200 or 198. It is usual for two 
people to go together, in order that there may be no mis¬ 
take in counting. No two persons have ever been known 
to agree, however, nor do any two ascents or descents give 
the same result. To the best of our knowledge, informa¬ 
tion and belief, there are 199 steps, but if any reader will 
send a sworn affidavit by himself and five others, each of 


whom has been up and down at least six times, to the' 
effect that the number is wrong, we shall be happy to 
make a correction in a future issue.” 

The literary associations of the places described are 
noted briefly. In the Penzance volume our eye alights on 
the astonishing sentence in which Ruskin attempted to 
describe in a sustained roll and writhing of words the 
breaking of the Atlantic upon Land’s End:— 

At the Land’s End there is to be seen the entire disorder 
of the surges, when every one of them, divided and 
entangled among promontories as it rolls, and beaten 
baok post by post from walls of rook on this side and 
that side, recoils like the defeated division of a great 
army, throwing all behind it into disorder, breaking up 
the succeeding waves into vertical ridges, which in their 
turn, yet more totally shattered upon the shore, retire in 
more nopeless confusion, until the whole surface of the 
sea becomes one dizzy whirl of rushing, writhing, tortured, 
undirected rage, bounding and crashing, and coiling in an 
anarchy of enormous power, sub-divided into myriads of 
waves, of which every one is not, be it remembered, a 
separate surge, but part and portion of a vast one, 
actuated by eternal power, and giving in every direction 
the mighty undulations of impetuous life, which glides 
over the rocks and writhes in the wind, overwhelming the 
one and piercing the other with the form, fury and 
swiftness of a sheet of lambent fire. 

What the editor of this Guide Book says about the 
comparatively disappointing look of the Land’s End is 
true, but the majesty of the situation can, we fear, be 
rarely appreciated by the visitor who alights from a 
char-a-banc to gaze round him for a couple of hours and 
then departs as he comes. We have seen those democratic 
vehicles depart toward St. Just and St. Buryan, and it is 
then that the Land’s End becomes impressive. Few 
sensations are finer than those with which the lonely 
watcher sees the night come down on that iron foot of 
England. 

The Seaside. 

Seaside Watering Places in England and Wales. 

(L. Upcott Gill. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Where is the seaside? Shakespeare placed it in 
Bohemia,. and with as much idiosyncrasy, if with less 
error, we all place it where we have seen the waves break. 
The seaside is Scarborough or Swanage, Minehead or 
Morecambe, Southwold or Bude, as you please. No 
one has a use for the whole seaside, but many people 
will have a use for a gazetteer of seaside places in which 
they may find information and photographs, and, in 
these, a basis for the choice of a holiday destination. 
The book before us is the gazetteer in question, and it 
is already in its twenty-sixth year of publication. Its 
aim is to give just so much information as will 
enable the holiday-maker to label his luggage with 
a resolved mind. To this end the volume sets forth 
the means of access to each of many hundred places 
on our coasts, the nature of the climate, the type of 
scenery, the opportunities for excursions, amusement, 
and sport, and the chief hotels. Very sensibly, too, 
the less known resorts are not starved ; on the contrary, 
they are frequently described more fully than those 
watering-places which everyone visits sooner or later. 
For “facility of reference” the towns are ranged in 
their order of sequence along the coast; but we fancy 
that an alphabetical arrangement would be simpler for 
those who are weak in geography. As it is we begin with 
Spittal, a suburb of Berwick, and descending the east 
coast, work round to the north-west, ending with Silloth 
and Skinburnness. The islands are mustered in an archi¬ 
pelago at the end of the volume. In a work of this kind 
some errors are inevitable, and, recognising this, the editor 
has provided some blank pages for notes. We notice 
that Tynemouth, on the Northumbrian coast, is rather 
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loosely described. The old lighthouse in the Priory 
grounds, from the summit of which the visitor is invited 
tp survey the coast, no longer exists and should be cut 
out of the illustration on page 13. The quay by the Low 
Lights is not at Tynemouth, but at North Shields. Guide 
Book concentration produces the rather quaint sentence: 
“ Tynemouth is within twenty minutes’ rail of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which, in its turn, is only six and a half hours’ 
journey from King’s Cross.” A little more care might be 
used in the selection of adjectives, so as to preserve some 
scale of description. The “splendid pier” at Silloth is 
but a wooden jetty, pleasant and serviceable but in no 
way splendid. These are but trifles; still a work of this 
kind should be as carefully weeded as a garden. As it is 
Seaside Watering Places fills a gap and fills it well. 

London. 

Darlington’s London and Environs. By Emily Constance 

Cook and E. T. Cook. Third edition. (Darlington. 5s.) 
This admirable Guide to London is now too well known to 
need description. The present edition is stated to have 
been brought up to date, but one of the first items men¬ 
tioned in the preface, a description of the Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement, has eluded our search; the institu¬ 
tion is merely mentioned. Nor can we be certain that 
the effort to keep this hand-book abreast of the times 
has been very strenuous. We are told that Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle gave place in 1890 to a modem iron building. 
It did, but the latter has since given place to a permanent 
brick building. One would have expected, too, a note on 
the Strand-Holbom Avenue in connection with Little Queen 
Street, its starting-point from Holbom. Similarly the 
note on Kingsgate Street should refer to its recent dis¬ 
appearance. Much worse is the assumption that Fumival’B 
Inn still exists. From the list of theatres the Apollo and 
Imperial are missing. Despite such little lapses the hand¬ 
book is excellent. 

Cassell’s Guide to London. (Cassell. 6 d.) 

This Guide Book is a sixpenny encyclopaedia of London 
sights, excellent within its scope. We have failed to 
detect any inaccuracies, and there has been a real attempt 
to bring each page up to date. For example, the removal 
of Holywell Street is noted, whereas in Messrs. Darlington’s 
Guide we are treated to a description of the street as it is 
not, its removal being noted as merely in the air. The 
illustrations, if we except a poor one of Newgate Prison, 
are satisfactory. 

Philips' ABC Pocket Atlas Guide to London. (Philip and 

Son- Is.) 

The main feature of this little book is an atlas consisting 
of twenty-four coloured maps, eighteen of which are 
sectional maps of the whole of London on the scale of two 
inches to the mile. By referring to the index at the end 
any required place can readily be found on these sections, 
a reference being given after each name to the number of 
the section, and the half-mile square in which the particular 
place is located. 

In addition to the sectional maps there are six supple¬ 
mentary maps, which show the divisions of London into 
Metropolitan boroughs; the various railway systems 
belonging to or radiating from London, &c. 

An heroic attempt has been made to construct a railway 
map of London in which each company’s line should be 
distinguishable, but we cannot think the result a success; 
the scale makes it impossible. A novelty is a map of the 
Theatre-Area of London showing the position of each of 
the great theatres and music halls. The general street 
maps are wonderfully good at the price, though necessarily 
they do not compare with the same firm’s more expensive 
Pocket Atlas of London—a. work from which we have 
derived the greatest' service. The present shilling booklet 
is, however, a very pretty miscellany of notes, maps, and 
pictures. 


Messrs. Marlborough’s “ Self-Taught Library ” is worthy 
of the attention of cyclists and tourists going abroad. In 
three parallel columns are given the English word, its 
French equivalent, and the pronunciation. Thus, in the 
French booklet:— 

Put my luggage ,Mettez mea bagagea Maytai mey bah- 
in the cab dans la voiture gahje danng lab 

vwahteur 

Drive me to — Conduiaez-moi h — Kongdweezay- 

mwah ah— 

These little books are well conceived, and they already 
include French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Norwegian, and other languages. They are published at 
Is. ana 2s. in paper and at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. in cloth. 

Bradshaw’s Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts 
is a very useful manual of its kind. In it will be found 
an account of the chief bathing places and health resorts 
of the world, with special notices of the most popular and 
important of them. Where possible, an indication of the 
main constituents of the mineral waters chiefly prescribed 
has been added. 


Coronation Guides and Handbooks. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History of Regalia. By 

William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6 d.) 
This book, which now appears in a new and cheaper edition, 
is undoubtedly the best popular budget of Coronation lore. 
Its detail is endless, and whole chapters can be temporarily 
skipped with a light heart. Indeed, if the first twenty- 
seven and the last two hundred pages are ignored, there 
will still remain three hundred pages in which the general 
reader will find what he wants. The Crowns of England, 
the Regalia of England and Scotland, the Coronation 
Chair and Kingston Stone, the Court of Claims, the old 
Coronation Processions from the Tower, the Coronation 
Oath, and the Anointing are the subjects of separate 
chapters into which the author has 'crowded everything 
curious relating to his subject. 

Amid all the associations of coronations none are more 
picturesque than those of the Championship. Into the 
familiar facts of this fine feudal custom, which for six 
centuries has shed lustre on the Dymokes, Mr. Jones 
enters deeply. Conceive the splendour of association which 
surrounds this office. Froissart in his account of the 
coronation of Henry IV. has a passage beginning: “ In 
the midst of the dinner there came in a knight who was 
called Dymoke. . . .” Still earlier, and with a 

spelling which suggests a dimmer antiquity, we read: 
“ Sir John Dimmook being armed according to usual 
custom . . .” This was at the coronation of 
Richard II. in 1377, on which occasion the said 
Dimmook proclaimed that if any man of high degree 
or low would say that his sovereign leige Lord 
Richard ought not of right to be crowned King of 
England, he (Sir John) was prepared “ till the laste 
houre of his brethe, with his boaie, to bete him like a 
false man and a traitor.” At the coronation of George IV. 
Haydon thought the ceremony of the Championship the 
finest thing in that finest of all coronations. The parsi¬ 
mony of the Whigs caused it to be omitted from the 
coronation of William IV., and it was not revived at the 
crowning of Queen Victoria. 

The Coronation processions from the Tower to West¬ 
minster were interrupted by the Plague when James L 
came to the throne, but the custom was revived by 
Charles II. Splendid crushes they must have been, these 
advances through the people to the crown, and the 
imagination loves to dwell on the slow and gorgeous 
pageant of the 13th of January, 1558, when “our moste 
dradde Soveraigni Ladye Elizabeth ” passed from East to 
West amid “ welcomminges, cryes, and tender woordes,” 
which she answered by “ holding up her handes and 
merie countenance ” to those who stood far off, and with 
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“ most tender and gentle language ” to those by her side 
—so that “ there was nothing but gladnes, nothing but 
prayer, nothing but comfort.” 

Yet enthusiasm as great attended the far plainer coro¬ 
nation of George III. and his bride—a ceremony into which 
the nation threw all its heart. It inspired Horace Walpole’s 
famous catechism: “ What is the finest sight in the 

world ? A Coronation. What do people most talk about ? 
A Coronation. What is the thing most delightful to have 
passed? A Coronation.” George the Third distinguished 
himself by the grace with which he acted his part in the 
Abbey. Bishop Newton wrote in his enthusiasm: “No 
actor in the character of Pyrrhus, in the ‘ Distressed 
Mother,’ not even Booth himself, who was celebrated for 
it in the Spectator, ever ascended the throne with so much 
grace and dignity.” 

Very interesting is the chapter on omens and incidents 
at coronations. The astrologers and soothsayers used to be 
important personages on these occasions. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s coronation day was fixed by the astrologer, Dr. Dee. 
The coronation of Edward IV., which was to have taken 
place in March, 1461, was postponed until the 28th of June 
on account of the siege of Carlisle, and then deferred to the 
29 th because of the superstitious laelief that the 28th of 
any month, being a repetition of Childermas day, is a day of 
evil omen. The crownings of Henry I. and James H. 
were each marred by the unsteadiness of the crown on the 
royal head. In the case of James II. there were other 
portents, described by Dr. Hickes in a letter still pre¬ 
served in the Bodleian Library. He mentions the omens 
“which I saw, viz., the tottering of the crown upon his 
head; the broken canopy over it; and the rent flag 
hanging upon the white Tower when I came home from 
the coronation. It was torn by the wind at the same time 
that the signal was given to the Tower that he was 
crowned.” Aubrey adds to the mystery of the tom 
canopy by declaring that the day was not windy. An 
unlucky text was associated with the after doom of 
Charles I. The preacher, the Bishop of Carlisle, took for 
his subject, “ I will give thee a crown of life,” which it 
, was thought was likely to put the King in mind of his 
death rather than his duties in government. 'Even the 
coronation of Queen Victoria brought its omen for the 
superstitious. A large bird, said to be a goose, hovered 
frequently over St. James’s Park and the Palace to the 
dismay of old ladies. We might cull more curiosities of 
coronations, but space forbids. 

These fascinating annals leave an impression of the 
difficulty, complexity, and nervous strain attendant on the 
crowning of a monarch, and of the wisdom of Walpole’s 
question : “ What is the thing most delightful to have 
passed ? A Coronation. ’ ’ 

Coronation of a King. By M. F. Johnston. (Chapman 

and Hall. 5s.) 

Less comprehensive than Mr. Jones’s work, this book is 
superior to it in its illustrations, which are numerous and 
excellent. The chapter on Some Memorable Coronations 
is rather too helter-skelter for our taste; one does not 
expect to find the coronation of Mary Queen of Scots 
sandwiched between that of Napoleon I. and an account 
of the installation of the Pope. But there is pleasant 
gossip in abundance. The amusing story is tola of the 
Earl of Effingham’s maladroit excuse to George III. for 
some unfortunate slips in the arrangements for the banquet 
in Westminster Hall. No canopy for the King and Queen 
had been provided. “It is true, sir,” said the Earl, who 
was deputy Earl Marshal, “ that there has been some neglect, 
but I have taken care that the next coronation shall be 
regulated in the exactest manner possible.’.’ The King 
was much tickled, and made the Earl repeat his 
remark several times, to his great chagrin. George IV. 
left as little as possible to Earl Marshals; he was himself 
resolved on splendour and exactness. The first quality he 


certainly achieved ; but things did not go too well in the 
Abbey. There the King was ahnost overcome by the heat, 
and during an interval in the service he was glad to go to 
the Confessor’s Chapel and strip off all his robes. Smelling- 
salts alone kept him up, and while the peers did homage 
he wiped his streaming face on a succession of handker¬ 
chiefs. At the banquet the heat was even more oppressive, 
and the candles dropped waxen showers on the guests 
without respect of persons. When the King retired there 
was a most unseemly scramble for food and souvenirs. 
The cost of it all was little short of a quarter of a million. 

Crowning the King. By Arthur H. Beavan. (Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 
This is a well packed, well arranged book of Coronation 
and Abbey lore, and it differs from the two we have 
already noticed in addressing itself more particularly to 
the imminent coronation of Edward VII. Mr. Beavan 

E rovides two interesting chapters on famous prelates who 
ave officiated at coronations, and he endeavours in a 
chapter on the Abbey itself to paint in the background of 
the great ceremony. Altogether his book is excellent. 
Among his “ Side-Lights on the Throne ” he recalls the 
reluctance of William IV. to be crowned at all:— 

William IV. was lodging in St. James’s Palace when 
the intelligence was conveyed to him that his brother, 
George IV., was dead, and that he, the Sailor Prince, was 
King of England. He received the respectful acknow¬ 
ledgment of his high position from those about him with 
manifest indifference, but his wife actually burst into 
tears when she was greeted ns Queen, and bestowed upon 
the bearer of the tidings a prayer-book that she happened 
to have in her band, as the most appropriate gift for the 
occasion. In fact, neither William IV. nor Queen 
Adelaide coveted the rank of sovereigns; and, later, 
when the question of the coronation was discussed, the 
King declared in private that he did not see any necessity 
for it, which opinion was officially confirmed in the 
House of Lords by one of the Peers raising the question 
as to whether the coronation ceremony might not be 
dispensed with altogether, -partly from motives of 
economy, and partly to meet the King's wishes on the 
matter. 

The only British sovereign who never underwent the 
fatigue of a coronation was the boy king Edward V., who 
reigned only a few months. 


The Coronation Book of Edward VII., King of all the 
Britains and Emperor of India, is the appropriate if 
sounding title of what promises to be a first-rate souvenir 
of the coming pomps at Westminster. Issued by Messrs. 
Cassell, with all their publishing might, and edited by 
Mr. W. J. Loftie, this serial publication is at once gorgeous 
and interesting. It is clear that the publishers look for a 
large circulation to cover a lavish outlay, and in. this 
expectation they are not likely to be disappointed. Of the 
first part we will only say that it begets this confidence by 
its thoroughness, and by its really splendid coloured 
illustrations in which gorgeousness and refinement are 
perfectly blent. 

The Coronation has produced a crop of semi-humorous 
picture-books in which colour and rhyme unite to please 
the youngest of the King’s subjects. A favourable example 
is The Crowning of the King (John Long, Is. 6d.) in 
which, beside the ceremony and processions, the artist 
(Mr. J. Twist) depicts trumpeters, policemen, grenadiers, 
and the eaters of the King’s free dinners. 

The Coronation Service According to the Use of the Church 
of England. By the Kev. Joseph H. Pemberton. 
Second Edition. (Skeffington. 2s. 6d.) 


To this edition the author has added a new historical 
appendix and some additional illustrations. The book is 
an admirable setting forth of the more solemn and 
significant aspects of a coronation, and the Form and 
Order of the Coronation of Queen Victoria is carefully 
annotated. 
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New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Selby (Thonuu fl.i, Thu Go<l of the Friil.(Holder and Stoughton) 

Waggett (1*. N.». I« there a Helicon in Nature ? .(S.r.C.K.) 

Dalman (Gustaf). The Words of Jesus.(T. and T. Clark) net 

Holborn (Alfred), The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day ( „ ) 

The Pictured Parables of Our Lord.(S.P.C.K.) 

« Miracles of Our Lord. .( „ ) 

POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Cornah (Ralph), Alfred the King.(Stock) 

Thomas (Edward). Horae Solitariae..(Duckworth) net 

Magnus (Laurie), Introduction to Poetry.(Murray) 

Sabin (Arthur K.). Typhon and other Poems .(Stock) 

Rickards (Marcus S. C.). Musings ami Melodies .(Baker) net 

Liddell (Mark H.), An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry 

(Ponbleday) 

Barlow (George), A Coronation Poem ..((finisher) net 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Bullock (Charles), Crowned to Serve .(*' Home Words ” Office) 

Amery (L. S.), edited by. The ** Times” History of the War in South Africa, 

1899-1902. VoLIT. (Low) 

Willson (Bookies), Lost England. (Newness) 

Kinnenr(Alfred), Across Many Seas.(Arrow-smith) 

Cobb (Sanford H.),The Rise of Religious Liberty in America.. (Macmillan) net 
Willington(J. R.), Dark Pages of English History (Art and Book Company) net 

Austruther (<L Elliot>, William Hogarth.(Bell) rnt 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur), Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.( „ ) net 

Jackson (Frances). From Hearth to Cloister .(Bums and Oates) 

Wnlloce (Sir Donald Mackenzie), The Web of Empire .(Macmillan) net 

SCONCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Beddard (Frank Evers), Mammalia .(Macmillan) net 

TRAVELS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Charley (Sir William T.), The Holy City, Athens and Egypt. .(Marshall Bros.) 

Windt (Harry de). Finland as it is .(Murray) net 

Black’s Guide to Plymouth and Dartmoor.(Black) 

„ „ Exeter and East Devon .( „ ) 

„ „ Jersey .( „ ) 

M „ Guernsey.( „ ) 

„ „ Ilfracombe and North Devon .( ) 

Colliugwood (W. G.), The Lake Counties .(Dent) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Rooper (T. G.), Educational Studies and Addresses.(Blackie) net 

An Introduction to British History.(Blackie) 

Davison (Charles). F-asy Mathematical Problem Papers .( „ ) 

Atkins (H. G ). A Skeleton German Grammar.( „ ) 

Winbolt (S. K.). edited by. The Georgies of Virgil, Book III.( „ ) 

Racine (TO. Little French Classics : Les Plaideurs.( ., ) 

Corneille (P.), Little French Classics : Scenes from Le Cid. ( ,. ) 

Chateaubriand (E. H.), Little French Classics: Selections from Lee Martyrs 

(Blackie) 

Blakeney (E. H.), edited by. Milton’s English Sonnets .( ) 

Macdonald (Rev. Duff), Revised Catechism.(Black) net 

Findlay (J. J.). Principles of Class Teaching.(Macmillan) 

Auden (H. W.), Arrian-Anabasis. Books I„ IL .(Blackwoo<l) 

Mansion (J. Edward), A First Book of “Free Composition " in French 

(Blackwood) 

Ball (Francis Kingsley), The Elements of Greek .(Macmillan) 

Erekmann-Chatrian, Pitt Press Series : Madamo Th^rtee 

(Cambridge University Press) 

Nall (G. H.), edited by, The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book II.(Blackie) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wedgwcod (W.)and Gill (J. H.), Art Treasures.(Gill and Reigate) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Mnnro (John), A Trip to Venus .fJarrold) 

The New Volumes of The Encyclopaedia Britaimica, Second Vol. ..(“ Times ”) 

Ruskin (John), Hortus Inclusus ...(Allen) net 

Crosby (Ernest), Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable .(Hendereon) net 

Mason (James), The Principles of Chess.(Cox) net 

Mach (Dr. Ernst). The Science of Mechanics .(Kegan Paul) net 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), The Newcomes. 3 Vols.(Dent) net 

Shipley (Orby), Carolina Mariana. Second Series.(Burns and Oates) 

Eliot (George), The Mill on the Floss. 2 Vols.. . .(Blackwood) net 

Broughton (Rhoda), The Game and the Candle.(Macmillan) 

The Windsor Shakespeare. The Merry Wives of Windsor.. .(Jack) 

Dumville (H. R.), edited by, Low’s Handbook to the Clnritles of London 

(Low) 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Whitby.(Ward Lock) 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Llandudno and the Northern Section of 

North Wales.(Ward Lock) 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Penzance, Land’s End, and Scilly Isles 

(Ward Lock) 

Shaw (Bernard), Mrs. Warren’s Profetsi n : A Play In Four Acts 

, (Richards) net 

Washington (Booker T.). Up from Slavery: An Autobiography ( n ) net 

Black's Guide to Ireland.(Black) 

„ „ Leamington.( „ ) 

„ „ Bournemouth and the New Forest . ( „ ) 

Cassell's Guide to London.(Cassell) 

The Official Guide to the London and South Western Railway .( „ ) 

Seaside Watering Places, Seasons 1902-1003. (Upeott Gill) net 

Bacon (Francis), Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral .(Newnea) net 

Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho! 2 vols.(Dent) net 

Lytton (Lord), Turner House Classics: The Last Days of Pompeii 

(Virtue) not 

Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio : The Winter’s Tale 

(Richards) net 

Lytton (Lord). The Last Days of Pompeii .(Treherne) 

Dickens (Charles), Our Mutual Friend . .(Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 

n „ Burnaby Rudge.( „ ,, ) net 

., Little Dorrifc .( „ „ ) net 

Linskill (Mary), Tales of the North Hiding.(Macmillan) 

Mncgregor (James Gordon), An Elementary Treatise on Kiuenvitics and 

• Dynamics .(Macmillan) 

PERIODICALS. 

Century, New Liberal Review, St. Nicholas, School World, Macmillan’s, t 
Crumpton's, Temple Bar, Empire Review. Genealogical, Pearson’s, Sunday, ’ 
Good Words, Antiquary, United Service, Connoisseur, Architectural Review, 
A inslee’s. World's Work. Westminster Review, Photo-Miniature, Lippincott's, 
Geographical Journal, Revue de Paris. 


With .Wit Map; an! the laid information for a l 
travellers, arranged Alphabetical !y y and with beautiful 
Illustrations from photographs specially taken for this 
Series. Foolscap 8vo, pric? One Shilllng % and in a fete 
cases Sixpence each. 

With FREE INSURANCE 
for £ 600 . 



NBW VOLUMES. 

THE LAKES. 

THE THAMES. 

•WEYMOUTH. 

WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
EDINBURGH. 

PARIS. 

LONDON. 

YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, &c. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

SOUTH DEVON. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
SWANAGE. 6d. 

NORTH CORNWALL. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

GLASGOW AND CLYDE. 


•• Thorough, interesting, complete, yet comparand ridiculously cheap."— Bookman. 

THE MOST AMUSING HOVEL OF THE SEASON. 

A GRADUATE IN LOVE. 

By INGLIS ALLEN. Price 6s. 

“ No one can read it without being immensely amused ."—Abeniem Free Press. 

“ Lively and amusing. ... It should be enjoyed by everyone who takes it 
up ."—Scotsman. 

“ An accomplished piece of wit. . . . It is ingenious, and I guarantee it to be 
amusing.”— Hearth and Home. 

LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW NOVEL. 

WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT O’ THE WINDOW. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. Price 6s. 

“An admirable book.’’— Fall Mall Garette. “ A masterly depiction."— Stage. 

“Well written; the story is interesting from beginning to end.”— Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. 

“ Unfailingly excellent Bookseller. “ Most interesting ."—Liverpool Post. 

“ Remarkable for its speed, its brightness, its strength, and its living interest. . . . 
Told with such relish, vivacity, and insight ns to entrance the reader."— Sketch. 

London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta St, W.C. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In SIXTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, Is. 6d. each net 

KERNER’S 

NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PLANTS. 

(Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution .) 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc. 

(Quain Professor; of Botany In University College, London), 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 

LADY BUSK. B.Sc., and Mrs. M. F. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 
With 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Illustrated Prospectus post Tree on application. 

London : BLAC KIE A SON, Ltd.. SO, Old Bailey, E.C. 

Now IlBADY, ItEPBINT OF TENTH EDITION. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. 

M AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatiic on the 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. 
Tenth Edition. 

Books I. and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGBAVE, 
K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons. 

Book HI. Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Court of 
Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 

“ The present form of the treatise is Sir Reginald Palgrnve’s own ; 
it is a monument of his labour and of his skill, and will be as useful 
to students in the British, American, and Colonial Universities as to 
members of all Parliaments in the British Empire.”— Athenteum. 
London : Wm. Clowes A Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 7, Fleet 
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Maps. 

Amokg things not generally known but (thus differing from 
the height of the Great Pyramid) worth knowing, is this: 
that Stanfords or Philips or any of the map agents are 
prepared to make you a special one-inch ordnance-survey 
map with your own abode in the centre of it, of whatever 
size you like—ten miles radius, twenty, fifty—at a cost not 
heavy. Thus you can see at a glance where you are in 
relation to other places, and what the distances are from 
you to them. Every one who really loves the country he 
lives in ought to have such a map—and know it. 

It is, of course, very easy not to know one’s own map. 
One knows it in parts, but rarely in full. This is, of 
course, because one direction is more interesting than 
another. In our own case, for example, we usually walk 
west with a southward trend; tlign cross due north and 
return east with a touch of south in it, or we reverse this' 
procedure. If we walked due south we should descend 
five hundred feet, and be in the clay flat; if east, among 
villas; if north, we should leave the heather and pines 
and come upon chalk. Yet there is good country waiting 
to be known, right at our gates, all round the compass. 
A map in which our house was the centre, the very core, 
might stimulate us to know it. 

That word is a reminder that walking in strange parts 
you need a compass as well as a map, otherwise you 
are in danger of losing yourself by holding the map 
askew. A few weeks ago among the Sussex hills we 
were lost in this way. Placing the map carefully (as we 
thought) north and south, the village at our feet became 
Stoughton, with the pleasant little word “ Inn ” in 
friendly italics reposing on its borders. But w r e had 
oriented badly; and instead of being Stoughton the 
village was East Harden, with never an inn for miles. It 
had, however, a humorist by way of compensation—a 
Sussex humorist; for when asked, “ Do you think your 
wife would get us something to eat ? ” he replied, slowly 
and seriously, “I don’t think so, because, you see, I’m a 
single man.” He was a carpenter, mending a gate, with 
quite a married look. How we found food is another 
story, but the incident shows that a compass is a desirable 
thing. No wonder St. Paid (as the schoolboy said) 
fetched one from Rhegium. 

How is it, in an age of comfort, that refreshment maps 
are not published ? They might be on thin paper, to be 
pasted on the back of ordnance maps; so that one could 
have those for roads and business and the others for 
recuperation and rest. The Licensed Victuallers’ Associa¬ 
tion should look to it. Colours could denote the respective 
qualities of the inns: red, say, for the best, blue for the 
second best, yellow for ordinary. Outlying beer-houses 
(those useful havens) should be marked too, with a special 
mark for those that kept cold joints. 

The plan might be extended for motor cars by indicating 
repairers’ shops. To a Large extent smithvs and inns are 
already marked on the one-inch ordnance map, but 


such charts should be complete and Bhould be revised 
continually. The central body that governs motoring— 
its Jockey Club or C.T.C., if it. has one—might indeed as 
well prepare the map as any other Association ; but it 
would be more likely, one fancies, in view of recent 
opposition, to put its energies just now into issuing a 
chart of those areas wherein the police stalk like a 
pestilence with stop-watches in their authoritative hands. 
Perhaps a better way would be the erection of notice 
boards: “ This district is dangerous to motorists.” 

The map, however, that interests motorists and bicyclists 
is a poor thing compared with the map of the walker. It 
is only the walker that really wrests a map’s secrets. 
Highways and byways, to which wheeled things must 
remain faithful, are commonplace beside short cuts and 
footpaths, the plank bridges that cross streams, green 
drives through the spinneys and sheep tracks over the 
downs. 

The test of a map comes when one’s way lies off the road, 
not on it. For a road-hirer most maps are good enough ; 
but the traveller by grass and copse and heather brings 
a narrower eye v to the cartographer’s efforts. For him 
nothing less than the one-inch ordnance survey is any 
satisfaction, and he will probably have those of a large 
scale too. To walk with a one-inch map, and in the 
evening to follow one’s course on a six-inch, is the way; 
only then is the richness of English rural nomenclature 
fully revealed. It is only those who possess the six-inch 
survey maps that really know bv what names they are 
surrounded. A man may hurry to the station through a 
green glade every day of his life, referring to it dully as 
the station wood ; not until he chances to look at one of 
those large maps discovering that it bears, and deserves, 
the name of Bardogs Spinney. Another may graze his horse 
for years in a field wiiich in the poverty of his mind he 
calls the lower meadow, and behold all the time it was 
Gobland Pasture. If only to stimulate imagination one 
should keep a good map and know it. 

The one-inch survey is very full of names, and for 
ordinary purposes as good a guide as one can want. 
When using one it is a useful thing to know that a half¬ 
penny measures an inch across and is therefore equivalent 
to a mile. 


King-Making. 

No one who has read with care the “ Form and Order of 
the Service that is to be performed and of the Ceremonies 
that are to be observed on the Coronation of their Majesties 
King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra in the Abliev 
Church of S. Peter, Westminster, on Thursday the 26th 
day of June, 19U2,” can fail to be struck by the great 
beauty of that Service, alike in its arrangement and in the 
words in which the great act is unrolled. 

It is certain that the Church of England has for 
centuries possessed the secret of grand utterance. She 
has accumulated a diction, drawn from the Scriptures, 
from the Fathers, from the Schools, and from the writings 
of her Prelates which has become, in a manner, impeccable 
and infallible. To trace the growth of one of her great 
formularies would be a task too long and curious for 
anyone but a student. The Coronation Service which will 
be heard in Westminster Abbey this month can be traced 
back for many centuries, and certainly to the crowning of 
Richard Camr deLeon. The date of the Liber liegalis, a 
thin folio of thirty-eight vellum leaves preserved in the 
Abbey, is not later than the reign of Richard II., and 
this folio is the documentary basis of the Service. 

That Service lias been revised from time to time by 
orders made by the Kings of England in Council, direct¬ 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury to prepare a Form and 
Order. Without inquiring further into origins* and 
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changes—since that is not our present purpose—we may 
remark that, the Form and Order for the crowning of 
Edward Vi I. closely resembles the Form and Order drawn 
up tor the coronation of Charles I. 

For example, the opening words, sung by the choir on 
the entry of the King and Queen when they enter bv the 
West Door will be, as they were then, “ 1 was glad when 
they said unto me, We will po into the house of the 
Lord . , . There is surely a sweetness, a calmness, 
in this beginning that is most happily inspired. 

Follows the Recognition, in which the Archbishop, 
accompanied by several great officers of State, speaks these 
words to the South, the West, and the North- 

Sirs, I here present unto you King Edward, the 
Undoubted King of this Realm : Wherefore All of you 
who are come this day to do your Homage, Are you 
willing to do the same ? 

^\e need not follow the responses. A little later a 
Bishop reads—the King and Queen with the people 
standing—part of the 22nd chapter of St. Matthew. 

• • • “ And they brought unto him a penny. And he 

saith unto them, Whose is tins image and superscription? 
They say unto him, Caesar's. ...” 

The Sermon is directed to be short and suitable to the 
great occasion. While it is being delivered the King 
“puts on his Cap of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermins, and so continues to the end of it,” attended by 
the Bishop oL Durham, the Lords that carry the Swords, 
and others. 

After the Unction the choir sings “ Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet annointed Solomon King . . .” 

Ihink of this evocation of the past, this splendid reference, 
brought into a Coronation of 1902 in language of sublime 
singleness and simplicity. Time seems to unroll to that 
great music. 

The words of the investitures are noble. (We omit the 
long and interesting rubrics.) 

RECEIVE this Kingly Sword, brought now from the 
Altar of God, and delivered to you by the hands of us the 
Bishops and servants of God, though unworthy. 

RECEIVE this Ring, the ensign of Kingly Dignity, and 
of Defence of the Catholic Faith ; and as you are this day 
solemnly invested in the government of this earthly 
kingdom, so may you be sealed with that Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of an heavenly inheritance, and reign 
with him who is the blessed and only Potentate, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

RECEIVE the Royal Sceptre, the ensign of Kingly 
Power and Justice. 

RECEIVE the Rod of Equity and Mercy : and God, from 
whom all holy desiies, all good counsels, and all just works 
do proceed, direct and assist you in the administration 
and exercise of all those powers which he hath given you. 
Be so merciful that you be not too lemiss ; so execute 
Justice that you forget not Mercy. Punish the wicked, 
protect and cherish the just, and lead your people in the 
way wherein they should go. 

At this moment, immediately precedent to the crowning, 
“ the Lord of the Manor of Worksop supports His Majesty's 
Right Arm.” Why, let the learned declare. 

And now the Archbishop laying the Crown on the Altar 
prays for a blessing on its future wearer . . . 

and as Thou dost this day set a Crown of pure Gold 
upon his Head, so enrich his Royal Heart with thine 
abundant grace, and crown him with all princely virtues, 
through the King Eternal Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Then, the Archbishop reverently puts the Crown of 
England on the King’s Head : “ At the sight whereof the 
People with loud and repeated shouts, cry, God save the 
King; the Peers and the Kings of Arms put on their 
Coronets; and the Trumpets sound, and by a Signal given, 
the (great Guns at the Power are shot off .” This done, the 
Archbishop exhorts the King to be strong and of good 
courage, and the choir bursts forth with “ lie strong and 
play the man . . .” Again, could anything be finer ? 


What a savour of the old time is in the words of 
Homage: “ I, N., Duke or Earl, Ac., of N. do become 
your Liege man of Life and Limb, and of earthly worship, 
and Faith and Truth I will bear unto you, to live and 
die. against all manner of Folks. So help me God.” 
“ While the Princes and Peers are thus doing their Homage, 
the King, if he thinks good, delivers his Sceptre with the 
Cross and the Sceptre or Rod with the Dove, to some one 
near to the Blood Royal, or to the Lords that carried them 
in the Procession, or to any other that he pleaseth to 
assign, to hold them by him. And the Bishops that support 
the King in the Procession may also ease him, by sup¬ 
porting the Crown, as there shall be occasion.” 

Then the anthem, “ Kings shall see and arise, princes also 
shall worship because of the Lord that is faithful, even the 
Holy One of Israel who hath chosen thee: That thou 
mayest say to the prisoners, Go forth : to them that are in 

darkness, Show yourselves.And I will make 

all my mountains a way, and my highways shall be 
exalted. Behold, these shall come from far; and, lo, these 
from the north and from the west; and these from the 
land of Sinim.” 

Whereupon “ the Drums beat, the Trumpets sound, and 
all the people shout, crying out ” 

God save King EDWARD. 

Long Live King EDWARD. 

May the King live for ever. 

Note the barbaric and pagan exuberance of the last cry. 
“ May the King live for ever.” But so say we all; and 
what else should men cry when these august and imme¬ 
morial forms have left each man free to cry his thought! 


The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

VII. 

“ By heaven ! ” I said, “ 1 will write a novel! ” 

And I sat down to my oaken bureau with the air of a 
man who has resolved to commit a stupendous crime. 
Perhaps indeed it was a crime, this my "first serious 
challenge to a neglectful and careless world. At any rate 
it was meant to be the beginning of the end, the end 
being twofold—fame and a thousand a year. You must 
hear well in mind that I was by no means the ordinary 
person, and my novel was by no means to be the ordinary 
novel. In these cases the very essence of the situation is 
always that one is not ordinary. I had just discovered 
that I could write—and wdien I use the term “ write ” 
here, I use it in a special sense, to be understood only by 
those elect who can themselves “ write,” and impossible 
of comprehension by all others. I had had a conte — 
exquisitely GaRic as to spirit and form—in The Yellow Book, 
and that conte had been lauded in the South Andley Street 
Gazette or some such organ of destructive criticism. My 
friends believed in Art, themselves, and me. I believed 
in myself, Art, and them. Could any factor be lacking to 
render the scene sublime and historic ? 

Sol sat down to write my first novel, under the sweet 
influences of the de Goncourts, Turgenev, Flaubert, and 
de Maupassant. It was to be entirely unlike all English 
novels except those of one author, whose name I shall not 
mention now, for the reason that I have aforetime made 
my admiration of that author very public. I clearly 
remember that the purpose uppermost in my mind 
was to imitate what I may call the physical charac¬ 
teristics of French novels. There were to be no poetical 
quotations in my novel, no titles to the chapters; the 
narrative was to be divided irregularly into sections by 
Roman numerals only; and it was indispensable that a 
certain proportion of these sections should begin or end 
Digitized by VjUUvIL 
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abruptly. As thus, for a beginning:—“ Gerald suddenly 
changed the conversation, ana taking the final match from 
his match-box at last agreed to light a cigar.” And for 
an ending:—“ Her tremulous eyes sought his; breathing 

a sigh she murmured.”0 succession of 

dots, charged with significance vague but tremendous, 
there were to be hundreds of you in my novel, because 
you play so important a part in the literature of the 
country of Victor Hugo and M. Loubet! So much for 
the physical characteristics. To come nearer to the soul of 
it, my novel was to be a mosaic consisting exclusively of 
Flaubert’s mots justes —it was to be mots juates composed 
into the famous icriture artiatique of the de Goncourts. 
The sentences were to perform the trick of “ the rise and 
fall.” The adjectives were to have colour, the verbs were 
to have colour, and perhaps it was a sine qua non that 
even the pronouns should be prismatic—I forget. And 
all these effects were to be obtained without the most 
trifling sacrifice of truth. There was to be no bowing in 
the house of the Rimmon of sentimentality. Life being 
grey, sinister, and melancholy, my novel must be grey, 
sinister, and melancholy. As a matter of strict fact, life 
deserved none of these epithets ; I was having a very good 
time; but at twenty-seven one is captious, and liable to 
err in judgment—a liability which fortunately disappears 
at thirty-five or so. No startling events were to occur in 
my novel, nor anything out of the way that might bring 
the blush of shame to the modesty of nature; no ingenious 
combinations, no dramatic surprises, and above all no 
coincidences. It was to be the Usual miraculously trans¬ 
formed by Art into the Sublime. 

The soie liberty that I might permit myself in handling 
the Usual was to give it a rhythmic contour—a precious 
distinction in those Yellerbocky days. 

All these cardinal points being settled, I passed to the 
business of choosing a subject. Need I say that I chose 
myself? But, in obedience to my philosophy, I made 
myself a failure. I regarded my hero with an air of 
“ There, but for the grace of God, goes me! ” I decided 
that he should go through most of my own experiences, but 
that instead of fame and a thousand a year he should 
arrive ultimately at disillusion and a desolating suburban 
domesticity. I said I would call my novel In the Shadow, 
a title suggested to me by the motto of Balzac’s Country 
Doctor —“For a wounded heart, shadow and silence.” It 
was to be all very dolorous, this Odyssey of a London 

clerk who-But I must not disclose any detail of the 

plot. 

So I sat down, and wrote on a fair quarto sheet, “ In 
the Shadow,” and under that, “I.” It was a religious 
rite, an august and imposing ceremonial; and I was the 
officiating priest. In the few fleeting instants between 
the tracing of the “ I ” and the tracing of the first word 
of the narrative, I felt happy and proud ; but immediately 
the fundamental brain-work began, I lost nearly all my 
confidence. With every stroke the illusion grew thinner, 
more remote. I perceived that I could not become 
Flaubert by taking thought, and this rather obvious 
truth rushed over me as a surprise. I knew wliat I 
wanted to do, and I could not do it. I felt, but I could 
not express. My sentences would persist in being 
damnably Mudiesque. The inota juateb hid themselves 
exasperatingly behind a cloud. The successions of dots 
looked merely fatuous. The charm, the poetry, the dis¬ 
tinction, the inevitableness, the originality, the force, and 
the invaluable rhythmic contour—these were anywhere 
save on my page. All writers are familiar with the 
dreadful despair that ensues when a composition, on 
perusal, obstinately presents itself as a series of little 
systems of words joined by conjunctions and prepositions, 
something like this — subject, predicate, object, but, 
subject, predicate, object. Pronoun, however, predicate, 
negative, infinitive verb. Nevertheless, participle, accusa¬ 
tive, subject, predicate, &c., &c., &c., for evermore. I 


suffered that despair. The proper remedy is to go to the 
nearest bar and have a drink, or to read a bit of Cornua or 
Urn-Burial, but at that time I had no skill in weathering 
anti-cyclones, and I drove forward like a sinking steamer 
in a heavy sea. 

And this was what it was, in serious earnest, to be an 
author! For I reckon that in writing the first chapter of 
my naturalistic novel, I formally became an author; I had 
undergone a certain apprenticeship. I didn’t feel like an 
author, no more than I had felt like a journalist on a 
similar occasion. Indeed, far less: I felt like a fool, an 
incompetent ass. I seemed to have an idea that there 
was no such thing as literature, that literature was a 
mirage, or an effect of hypnotism, or a concerted fraud. 
After all, I thought, what in the name of commonsense 
is the use of telling this silly ordinary story of everyday 
life ? Where is the point ? What is art, anyway, and 
all this chatter about truth to life, and all this rigmarole 
of canons ? 

I finished the chapter that night, hurriedly, per¬ 
functorily, and only because I had sworn to finish it. 
Then, in obedience to an instinct which all Grub Street 
has felt, I picked out the correct Yellow Book from a shelf 
and read my beautiful story again. That enheartened me 
a little, restored my faith in the existence of art, and 
suggested the comfortable belief that things were not 
perhaps as bad as they seemed. 

“Well, how’s the novel getting on?” my friend the 
wall-paper enthusiast inquired jovially at supper. 

“ Oh, fine ! ” I said. “ It’s going to be immense.” 

Why one should utter these frightful and senseless lies, 
I cannot guess. I might just as well have spoken the 
precise truth to him, for his was a soul designed by 
providence for the encouragement of others. Still, having 
made that remark, I added in my private ear that either 
the novel must be immense or I must perish in the 
attempt to make it so. 

In six months I had written only about thirty thousand 
words, and I felt the sort of elation that probably succeeds 
six months on a treadmill. But one evening, in the midst 
of a chapter, a sudden and mysterious satisfaction began 
to warm my inmost being. I knew that that chapter was 
good and going to be good. I experienced happiness in 
the very act of work. Emotion and technique were re¬ 
conciled. It was as if I had surprisingly come upon the 
chart with the blood-red cross showing where the Spanish 
treasure was buried. I dropped my pen, and went out 
for a walk, and decided to give the book an entirely fresh 
start. I carefully read through all that I had written. It 
was bad, but viewed in the mass it produced on me a sort 
of culminating effect which I had not anticipated. Conceive 
the poor Usual at the bottom of a flight of stairs, and the 
region of the Sublime at the top : it seemed to me that I 
had dragged the haggard thing half-way up, and that it 
lay there, inert but safe, awaiting my second effort. The 
next night I braced myself to this second effort, and I 
thought that I succeeded. 

“ We’re doing the trick, Charlie,” Edmund Kean 
whispered into the ear of his son during a poignant scene 
of “Brutus”. And in the very crises of my emotional 
chapters, while my hero was rushing fatally to the nether 
greyness of the suburbs and all the world was at its most 
sinister and most melancholy, I said to myself with glee : 
“ We’re doing the trick.” My moods have always been a 
series of violent contrasts, and I was now just as uplifted 
as I had before been depressed. There were interludes of 
doubt and difficulty, but on the whole I was charmed with 
my novel. It would be a despicable affectation to disguise 
the fact that I deemed it a truly distinguished piece of 
literature, idiosyncratic, finely imaginative, and of rhythmic 
contour. As I approached the end, my self-esteem de¬ 
veloped in a crescendo. I finished the tale, having 
sentenced my hero to a marriage infallibly disastrous, at 
three o’clock one morning. I had laboured ion twelve 
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hours without intermission. It was great, this spell; it 
was histrionic. It was Dumas over again, and the roaring 
French forties. 

Nevertheless, to myself I did not yet dare to call myself 
an artist. I lacked the courage to believe that I had the 
sacred fire, the inborn and not-to-be-acquired vision. It 
seemed impossible that this should be so. I have ridiculed 
the whole artist tribe, and, in the pursuit of my vocation, 
I shall doubtless ridicule them again; but never seriously. 
Nothing is more deeply rooted in me than my reverence 
for the artistic faculty. And whenever I say, “ The man’s 
an artist,” I say it with an instinctive solemnity that so 
far as I am concerned ends all discussion. Dared I utter 
this great saying to my shaving-mirror? No, I repeat 
that I dared not. More than a year elapsed before the 
little incident described at the commencement of these 
memoirs provided me with the audacity to. inform the 
author of In the Shadow that he too belonged to the weird 
tribe of Benjamin. 

When my novel had been typewritten and I read it in 
cold blood, I was absolutely unable to decide whether it 
was very good, good, medium, bad, or very bad. I could 
not criticise it. All I knew was that certain sentences, in 
the vein of the eeriture artistique, persisted beautifully in 
my mind, like fine lines from a favourite poet. I loosed 
the brave poor thing into the w r orld over a post-office 
counter. “ What chance has it, in the fray ? ” I exclaimed. 
My novel had become nothing but a parcel. Thus it went 
in search of its fate. 

I have described the composition of my first book in 
detail as realistic as I can make it, partly because a few 
years ago the leading novelists of the day seemed to enter 
into a conspiracy to sentimentalise the first-book episode 
in their brilliant careers. 

(To he continued .) 

Drama. 

Rejane and Jane Hading. 

The genius of Rejane is a kind of finesse ; it is a flavour, 
and all the ingredients of the dish may be named without 
defining it. The thing is Parisian, but tliat is only to say 
that it unites nervous force with a wicked ease and 
mastery of charm. It speaks to the senses through the 
brain, as much as to the brain through the senses. It is 
the feminine equivalent of intellect. It “magnetises our 
poor vertebra;,” in Baudelaire’s plirase, because it is sex 
and yet not instinct. It is sex civilised, under direction, 
playing a part, as we say of others than those on the 
stage. It calculates, and is unerring. It has none of the 
vulgar warmth of mere passion, none of its health or 
simplicity. It leaves a little red sting where it has kissed. 
And it intoxicates us by its appeal to so many sides of our 
nature at once. We are thrilled, and we admire, and are 
almost coldly appreciative, and yet aglow with the response 
of the blood. 1 have found myself applauding with tears 
iu my eyes. The feeling and the critical approval came 
together, hand in hand : neither counter-acted the other. 

Rejane can be vulgar, as nature is vulgar : she has all 
the instincts of the human animal, of the animal woman, 
whom man will never quite civilise. There is no doubt 
of it, nature lacks taste, and woman, who is so near to 
nature, lacks taste in the emotions. Rejane, in “ Sapho ” 
or in “ Zaza ” for instance, is woman naked and shameless, 
loving and suffering with all her nerves and muscles, a 
gross, pitiable, horribly human thing, whose direct appeal, 
like that of a sick animal, seizes you by the throat at the 
instant in which it reaches your eyes and ears. More than 
any actress she is the human animal without disguise or 
evasion; witli all the instincts, all the natural cries and 
movements. In “Sapho” or “Zaza” she speaks the 


language of the senses, no more ; aad her acting reminds 
you of all that you may possibly have forgotten of how the 
senses speak when they speak through an ignorant woman 
in love. It is like an accusing confirmation of some of 
one’s guesses at truth, before the realities of the flash and 
of the affections of the flesh. Scepticism is no longer 
possible: the thing is before you, abominably real, a 
disquieting and irrefutable thing, which speaks with its 
own voice, as it has never spoken on the stage through 
any other actress. 

In “ Zaza,” a play made for Rejane by two playwrights 
who had set themselves humbly to a task, the task of 
fitting her with a part, she is seen doing “Sapho” over 
again, with a difference. Zaza is a vulgar woman, a 
woman without instruction or experience; she has not 
known poets and been the model of a great sculptor ; she 
comes straight from the boards of a cafe-concert to the 
kept woman’s house in the country. She has caught her 
lover vulgarly, to win a bet; and, to the end, you realise 
that she is, well, a woman who would do that. She has 
no depth of passion, none of Sapho’s roots in the earth; 
she has a heguin for Dufresne, she will drop everything 
else for it, such as it is, and she is capable of good, hearty 
suffering. Rejane gives her to us as she is, in all her 
commonness. The picture is full of humour; it is, as I 
so often feel with Rejane, a Forain. Like Forain, she 
uses her material without ever being absorbed by it, 
without relaxing her impersonal artistic energy. In being 
Zaza, she is so far from being herself (what is the self of 
a great actress ?) that she has invented a new way of 
walking, as well as new tones and grimaces. There is 
not an effect in the play which she has not calculated; 
only, she has calculated every effect so exactly that the 
calculation is not seen. When you watch Mme. Jane 
Hading, you -see her effects coming, several seconds before 
they are there; when they come, they come neatly, but 
with no surprise in them, and therefore with no conviction. 
There lies all the difference between the actress who is an 
actress equally by her temperament and by her brain 
and the actress who has only the brain (and, with Mme. 
Hading, beauty) to rely on. Everything that Rejane can 
think of she can do; thought translates itself instantly 
into feeling, and the embodied impulse is before you. 
Mme. Hading knows so well how everything should be 
done ; she knows just how Sarah Bernhardt, if not nature, 
would do it; and she gives you a series of the most 
admirable lifeless studies, in which only her eyes live with 
a vehement personal life of their own. 

In watching Mme. Hading I api sometimes reminded 
of Mrs. Kendal. Mrs. Kendal is a better actress, because 
she is able to persuade a greater number of people that 
her deliberation is instinctive, but there is in both the 
same essential artificiality. Both try to do by a careful 
method what can only be done, as R4jane does it, by a 
method plus something else. That something else is 
genius, perhaps; but if the word genius sounds a little 
vague, let me say that it is vitality, temperament, sincerity. 
When Mme. Hading is perfectly quiet, when she is 
thinking, making up her mind, she is often admirable; 
but see her when she has to show acute emotion. There 
is, first, the contraction of the rat about to spring, and 
there is a very splutter of simulated energy, with the 
elegant collapse at the end. Now she turns on her voice, 
now she turns it off; she seemB to be doing just what an 
excited woman would do, and yet you are never sorry, 
never even interested. You say: “Yes, that was really 
very well done,” but you say it coldly; the actress has 
only acted. When Rejane is Zaza, she acts, and is the 
women she acts; and you have to think, before you 
remember how elaborate a science goes to the making of 
that thrill which you are almost cruelly enjoying. 

Abtiicu Symoxs. 
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1 Art. 

Two Pictures and a Painter. 

No authority ever includes “The Death of Procris” 
among the hundred best pictures; but'there are some who 
think of it with unwonted affection, who never visit the 
National Gallery without pausing before this bright, sad 
fancy of Piero di Cosimo’s. It is so fresh, and the story 
it tells is so human. The tragedy happened in the 
Golden Age, but the theme is for all time. It is re-told 
in “ Othello.” This legend of love, jealousy, death and 
remorse is easily remembered. Cephalus loved Procris, 
and Procris loved Cephalus. One day some busybody 
told Procris that Cephalus loved another. Whereupon 
Procris, “ furiously jealous,” hid herself in a thicket and 
waited. There, learning that it was only the wind that 
Cephalus had invoked, the repentant lady was about to 
rush out and atone for her suspicion, when Cephalus, 
roused by the rustling, and “thinking it was some wild 
beast," shot an arrow into the thicket—and killed Procris. 
She told her tale. Then she died, and Jupiter, in pity, 
turned her into a star. 

In this picture the Florentine painter has succeeded 
where so many fail. He has told a story of perennial 
human interest, and combined with it a beautiful land¬ 
scape, and Landscape and subject, each bear their part in 
the picture ; neither outruns nor drags behind the other. 
Piero always charms with his landscapes : not always with 
his figures. Here the figures are very welcome. He 
painted “The Death of Procris” in a happy hour, at the 
ripest period of his powers, and the centuries have not dulled 
the soft, rich colours, nor made it old-fashioned. It is his 
testament of temperament and vision, and if a painter can 
be immortalised by one work, Piero di Cosimo may be well 
content to be immortalised by this. 

In the foreground, on a green sward curiously formal, 
bordered like a trim garden with a fringe of tiny shrubs, 
and with small flowers springing up from it, lies Procris 
—just dead. The warmth is still in the young body ; the 
sandalled feet are crossed, and the palm of the right hand 
lies open upon the grass. The lips are still parted, but 
the eyes are closed, and on the breast and wrist there is a 
trickle of blood, bright as the red gannent on which she 
lies, and that half covers her. By her head kneels 
Cephalus—man down to the waist, below shaped like his 
kinsman Pan. Jlis left hand rests on her shoulder, his 
right just touches her loosened hair. His head, with the 
wild ears pointing up into the shock of hair, is bent. 
He is looking at Procris with the gaze of a dumb 
animal that feels, and of a man groping to understand 
grief. There are tears in the round eyes, but they 
cannot flow. The human face, the brown woodland 
body, the little hoofs digging into the ground, are 
eloquent of grief arrested at its tensest moment—-grief 
half human, half animal, that can never spend itself, that 
can never wholly know. A wise brown dog sits on its 
haunches by Procris’s feet, gazing at death and grief. 
A grade lower in the scale of creation than Cephalus, it 
knows only that something untoward has happened. 
Dumb, with head thrust forward in sympathy, it watches 
and waits. But Piero, the inventive Piero, has more to 
say. On the yellow strand in the middle distance are 
three other dogs gambolling—queer dogs these, and 
close by are three storks, and more storks are flying 
through the air. There are boats, too, on the wide 
double-armed river beyond, lots of boats. All this part of 
the picture is wrapped in a soft, luminous blue. The low- 
lying hills beyond the river are blue, too, and the buildings 
of the little town by the water-side are blue. And you 
look, and look, wondering which part of the picture you 
like best, passing from one passage to the other always 
with a fresh pleasure, and very content. And if you 


think of it Piero has put most tilings into this picture. 
In the foreground, the eternal themes—love, friendship, 
and death; beyond, the unchanging and consoling 
element—Nature. 

It so happens that the painter of this picture is better 
known to us as a man than many who hold more important 
places in the world’s regard. Piero di Cosimo fives in the 
pages of Romola —a quaint, original, detached figure. He 
it was who, with the instinct of all great portrait painters, 
saw beyond the present Tito, saw what he would become. 
You remember his sketch of Tito, with Fear rushing into 
his Joy, and how it startled Romola. You remember 
Piero’s reply to Tito’s gay taunt that he was a Cynic 
philosopher in the pleasant guise of a cunning painter: 
“Not I, Messer Greco; a philosopher is the last sort of 
animal I should choose to resemble. I find it enough to 
live, without spinning lies to account for fife.” 

But to learn what manner of man Piero was, we must 
go to Vasari. In his solitariness, his indifference to the 
world’s opinion, his contempt for what most men value, liis 
absorption in his own ideas, he recalls a greater—Turner. 
Piero di Cosimo shut himself up, and would not allow 
anyone to see him at work. The fruit trees in his garden 
were never pruned or trained. The crying of babies 
irritated him, and so did the coughing of men. Flies 
annoyed him and he hated the dark. He abused 
physicians and apothecaries, and when at eighty years of 
age he wanted to work, and could not “ on account of 
the paralysis,” he became very angry, tried to scratch his 
helpless hands, ‘ ‘ while he doddered about and the brush and 
maul-stick fell from his grasp.” Often he talked too 
much, repeating his remarks so many times that at last 
they became wearisome; but sometimes his conversation 
was so various and diversified “that some'of his sayings 
made his hearers burst with laughter.” Towards the end 
of his fife the old fellow “ praised capital punishment, 
saying it was a fine thing to go to death in the open air 
amid a throng of people.” He was indifferent to material 
comforts. His usual food consisted of hard-boiled eggs, 
which he cooked while he was boiling his glue, to save 
the firing. He had a very inventive mind, and enjoyed 
arranging Florentine processions. He looked through 
things and saw visions. He peopled clouds with strange 
fancies. In Florence there was a wall “where sick 
persons had used to spit.” He stopped to examine it, 
says Vasari, “ imagining that he saw there combats of 
horses and the most fantastic cities and extraordinary 
landscapes ever beheld.” Such was Piero di Cosimo, a 
very living, odd, and arrogant man, with great delicacy of 
feeling, and a tender sensitiveness for beauty, and sympathy 
for sorrow, or he could never have painted “ The Death of 
Procris.” 

But, it may well be asked, why write about him at such 
length now ? Well, among the score of invitations to new 
picture exhibitions that strewed my table, I found one 
with the name of Piero di Cosimo upon it, and memories 
awoke. The picture “ The Battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithir,” height 27.1 inches, width 101A inches, was to 
be seen at the Carfax Galleries. Thither I went, and 
was rewarded. For behind the riot of mixed fighting, the 
product of Piero’s invention, not of his imagination, are 
little peeps of landscape that show the true Piero. The 
trees stand dark against a faint glowing sky. Again I 
saw his quiet low-lying water; again his blue hills. 
“ He loved,” says Vasari, “ to see everything wild, saying 
that nature ought not to be interfered with.” Piero’s 
invention interfered in the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapitha?. He did not care a maul-stick about it 
for its own sake— so it passes. But he did care for those 
peaceful passages of Nature that wait patiently behind 
the combat. He loved them for their own sake—so they 
remain. 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

Electricity and the Cosmos. 

In his lecture to the Royal Institution at the end of last 
month, Prof. Fleming put forward a theory which at any 
rate suggests an answer to a question asked some weeks 
ago in this column—Whence comes Electricity ? Starting 
with the experiments of Sir William Crookes with vacua 
of high exhaustion, he showed that, if a current of 
sufficient intensity passes between two terminals separated 
by such a vacuum, some sort of matter is actually emitted 
by the negative pole or cathode. This, which is called by 
its discoverer radiant matter, can be intercepted by a cross 
or other figure of aluminium or mica so as to cast a 
veritable “ Shadow of the Cross ” on the other end of the 
exhausted tube. Or it may be made to impinge upon the 
vanes of a small wheel of mica, which it will thereby 
cause to revolve. But if it be allowed to fall unhindered 
upon the glass at the other end of the tube it flashes into 
the most brilliant fluorescence, and the same effect is pro¬ 
duced if there be placed at such en<^ a diamond, ruby, or 
other precious stone. That something really passes is 
further shown by the use of a magnet which will deflect 
the stream of radiant matter so as to make it pass from 
one end of the tube to the other in a curved instead of in 
a straight fine. These phenomena increase in brilliancy 
up to a certain point with the degree of exhaustion of the 
tube, but if the exhaustion be pushed so far as to produce 
a complete vacuum, the discharge ceases at once, and no 
effects are produced. So true is it that a complete vacuum 
is the most complete insulator known. 

Now the way at present in fashion of accounting for 
these phenomena of the Crookes’ tube is that the molecules 
of gas (whether common air or otherwise) left in it are 
split up by the electric current into still smaller bodies 
called ions, which are set in motion by charges of electricity 
so small that a thousand of these “ electrons ” are only 
equal to one chemical atom of hydrogen. But this seems 
to imply that electricity is itself a substance that is 
capable of almost infinite subdivision, and Prof. Fleming, 
on Friday week, did not shrink from the implication. He 
said, indeed, with some gentle irony, that the Press had 
in this respect been wiser than many men of science, 
for that they had in their descriptions of accidents by 
lightning or electrocution always refused to speak of 
electricity under any other name than the electric fluid, 
instead of confusing their readers by allusions to oscillations 
or vibrations. But if electricity is a fluid, it must be a 
fluid differing in its attributes from any other fluid known 
to us. It appears to have no weight, though perhaps this 
can be accounted for by supposing that it is so universally 
present that we cannot remove it from any one portion of 
space in order to try whether it has weight or not. But is it 
possible to conceive of a fluid whose different particles 
repel each other as “ like ” electricities, or electricities of 
the same sign, are known to do? At any rate, there is 
only one fluid that can possibly behave in this manner, 
and that is the luminiferous ether that pervades even inter¬ 
planetary space. ’ 

This, however, is by the way. Prof. Fleming went 
on to describe how, under the influence of the current, the 
different electrons passed from one atom of matter to the 
other, leaving, as he said, the atom from which they were 
tom positively charged, and conveying a negative charge 
to that to which they attach themselves. According to 
the electronic theory, indeed, the electrons or particles of 
electricity must, in all electrified substances, be in con¬ 
stant movement, starting out from the negative pole or 
cathode, and passing in turn from one molecule to 
another until they land at the positive or anode. Booking 
around for some instance of this movement on a gigantic 
scale, Prof. Fleming pitched upon the sun, and quoted 


with approval the theory of the Swedish physicist 
Arrhenius that the centre of our system might be a huge 
cathode sending forth into space showers of electrons, 
which from their extremely minute state of subdivision 
would be, he thought, superior to gravity, and would 
therefore he diffused through the universe instead of 
falling back on his surface. Some proof of this, it was 
suggested, might be found in the phenomena of auroras, 
which were shown by observation to correspond with fair 
exactness, to the prevalence of dark spots on the sun a 
surface, and to those violent oscillations of the can- 
pass needle which are called magnetic storms. The 
shower of electrons passing through strata of air or gases 
of a certain density might, he thought, produce the 
luminous streamers of the aurora. 

Which things may be, although it cannot be said that 
they are yet in any way proved. The recent experiments 
of Nordmann at Mount Blanc, as I mentioned in a former 
article, go to show that the sun does not throw off those 
periodic oscillations of electricity known as Hertzian waves, 
or that if he does, they are taken up before reaching the 
lower strata of our atmosphere. But this does not neces¬ 
sarily militate against his being a producer of electrons, 
although it perhaps casts some doubt upon it. Moreover, 
the hypotheses of science when they are not susceptible of 
absolute proof, are valuable just in so far as they enable 
us to group and explain facts which would otherwise 
appear dissociated and inexplicable, and thus, as Dastre 
has said, to arrive at truth by successive approximations. 
In the present instance, the electronic theory enables us to 
explain, as we have seen, the phenomena of Crookes tube, 
and perhaps most of the discrepancies in the conduct of 
positive and negative electricity that have hitherto puzzled 
us. On the other hand, it does not seem to explain the 
action of a magnet upon a compass needle, which will take 
place, apparently, across an intervening vacuum, in which 
no electrical action is possible. 

It is, however, in its cosmical application that the theory 
is most tremendous. If it be really true that the great 
source of terrestrial electricity is the sun, we need not 
despair of one day finding means by which we can collect 
and store it more efficiently than we can do at present, 
and thus have at our disposal a source of power to which 
steam will be as bows and arrows to long-range rifles. It 
is probable, too, that we might in that case come in time 
to understand the links that connect the different meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena, and thus to be able to predict with 
certainty the sequence of good and bad seasons, if we did 
not hit upon some method of modifying them. But even 
then the riddles of the universe would not all be solved. 
For, under terrestrial conditions at any rate, electricity is 
of two kinds, and the existence of a negative pole throwing 
off electrons presupposes the existence of a positive pole 
somewhere else. If then, we are to suppose on Arrhenius 
theory, that the sun is a gigantic cathode, we must 
suppose that there is somewhere an equally gigantic anode 
corresponding to him. Thus we should no sooner have 
solved the question, Whence comes electricity? than we 
should find ourselves confronted with the even more 
difficult and not less important one, Whither? 

F. Legce. 


Correspondence. 


Speaking to Musical Notes. 

Sir,—M r. Arthur Symons has said, in his friendly account 
if my theories about the speaking of poetry to musical 
lotes, that the fixing of the pitch by a notation makes 
‘ any personal interpretation good or bad impossible, 
rhe notation of a song is much more elaborate that any 
lotation for speech made by Mr. Dolmetsch or Miss rarr, 
md yet the singer finds room enough for personal 
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interpretation.” Indeed, I am persuaded that the fixing 
of the pitch gives more delicacy and beauty to the “ per¬ 
sonal interpretation,” for it leaves the speaker free to 
preoccupy himself with the subtlest modulations. Before 
we recorded pitch we made many experiments in rythmical 
speech, and I found that Miss Farr would speak a poem 
with admirable expression and then speak it quite in¬ 
effectively time after time. She found it impossible to 
recall her moment of inspiration; but now, though she 
varies, she does so within a far narrower range. Her 
best inspirations are at least as good as they were, while 
her failures never sink into disorder. 

If Mr. Symons will borrow one of my psalteries 
and speak one of his own poems to a notation of his 
own, he will find—for I think his ear is good enough 
to speak to the notes without giving them too much 
attention—that he will light on all kinds of beautiful 
or dramatic modulations which would never have occurred 
to him had not the cruder effects been fixed by the 
notation. He will discover, too, that the right changes 
of pitch can seldom be got at once, and that once got 
they will seem so important that even the best recitation 
without fixed notes will generally show itself for mere 
disorder. Everything in any art that can be recorded and 
taught should be recorded and taught, for by doing so 
we take a burden from the imagination, which climbs 
higher in light armour than in heavy. If Mr. Symons 
will then make an extremely simple tune, like the very 
simplest folk-music, and record it and speak his poem to 
this tune, he will find, I think, that this new art is also 
an extremely old one, and that it is probable that we 
should sometimes speak an old folk song instead of singing 
it, as we understand singing. I have heard Irish country¬ 
women, whose singing is called “ traditional Irish 
singing,” speak their little songs precisely as Miss Farr 
does some of hers, only with rather less drama. The tune 
must be very simple, for if there are more than a few 
notes the one tune will not adopt itself to the emotions of 
different verses. Is it not possible that we have been 
mistaken in considering this kind of little tunes merely 
as undeveloped music? It might have been wiser to 
have sometimes thought of them as the art of regulated 
speech, already perhaps near its decadence. I imagine 
men spoke their verses first to a regulated pitch without 
a tune, and then, eager for variety, spoke to tunes which 
gradually became themselves the cuief preoccupation until 
speech died out in music. 

From time to time indeed musicians have tried to give 
speech some importance, but music has always been 
tneir chief preoccupation and their “ recitative ” has got 
its variety from the accompaniment and not from the 
rhythm of the verse. If the speaker to musical notes 
will attend to the subtleties of rhythm as carefully as a 
singer attends to the musical inventions of the composer, 
his speech will not “drift” into “intoning.” It was 
said that “ the song of Rachel" degenerated into “sing 
song ” with the rest of her company, but that did not 
prove that her method of speaking verse was wrong. But 
after all, if I am right in claiming antiquity for this art 
of speaking to musical notes, discussion of its merits is 
idle. No art can pass away for ever, till the human nature 
it once delighted has passed away, and that can hardly 
be until Michael’s trumpet.—Yours tndy, 

W. B. Yeats. 


Book or Man ? 

Sir,- —A book was not cheered at the big Manchester 
meeting addressed by Mr. Asquith. It was the name of 
John Morley. I was there and all round me in the area 
clapped their hands and cried “ Morley.” Others whom I 
have asked since your paragraph appeared, agree. No, it 
was not a book.—Yours faithfully, 

Melbrook, Bowdon, Chesliire. Wii.lum Tattersaij.. 


Rodin. 

Sin,—It is as an inquirer, in no wise as a critic, that 
I address you on the subject of M. Rodin’s sculptures. 
In his interesting article on “ Rodin and French Sculpture,” 
in your issue of May 24, “ C. L. H.” made much of 
M. Rodin’s “ fealty to the material in which he works,” 
a fealty shown in hid “ TtSte ” and other triumphs, wherein 
a head, or even a hand, emerges solitarily from a block 
of unhewn marble. In naming this as Rodin’s “chief 
characteristic, “C. L. H.” impresses me with a sense of the 
French sculptor’s originality. For it will be agreed, I 
think, that in the case of every earlier master (from 
Phidias downwards), fealty to the material in which the 
sculptor worked was manifested in a desire to detach a 
complete entity from that material. The Venus of Milo 
stands purged of the last unformative grain of the marble 
from which she was cut, and the same may be said of 
every great antique statue. In M. Roain’s work- this is 
reversed. “ There has been no divorce.” His fealty to 
the material in which he works consists in leaving two- 
thirds of it untouched. “ The head,” says “ C. L. H.,” “ has 
come to life, hut she clings loyally and trustingly to her 
birthland ”—the block of marble. 

Now, sir, I am not competent to discuss the question 
of art, a large one as it seems to me, which rises out of 
such a distinction. I can envy the receptivity, or fluidity 
of appreciation, which enables “0. L.H.” to enter at 
once into the enjoyment and approval of this convention. 
For myself, I own that I feel clogged by reminiscences 
of the British Museum, where I can remember spending 
an afternoon in an attempt to transfer to paper the clean- 
cut god-like limbs of the Hermes, where also I have 
stood many times in reverie before the Demeter of Cnidos. 
Here nothing is blurred or hidden save by Time, and even 
Time has left the sense, if not the fact, of that absolute 
completeness and finish which I had thought was of the 
very genius of Sculpture. 

I wish, then, that Rodin’s admirers were as willing to 
argue as they are to assert the admirableness of his 
nebulousness, and to discuss the question of its relation or 
want of relation to the Greek masterpieces. As it is, I 
have ignoble doubts as to whether this Rodinian sketching 
in stone is not rather theatrical than artistic, and whether 
a sculptor who leaves a head sprouting from a block of 
rough marble can be said to have exercised “ delicacy of 
restraint ” in not endowing that head with a body. In 
Rodin’s impressionism—which of course extends much 
beyond the isolation of heads and hands—every one must 
recognise an attempt to extend the powers of Sculpture 
into regions which it has not yet entered or even surveyed. 
Is that attempt doomed to failure (as some think) by the 
limitations and genius of Sculpture, or is it the beginning 
of an art of which Phidias dreamed not, nor Canova ? If 
the latter, then Rodin is already immortal; but is it 
Philistine to doubt in so great a matter—thus early?—I 
am, Ac., . H. T. .Tinntavay. 


“ It’s human, but is it Art ?” 

Sir, —I think Mr. Wall a little misses the point of my 
letter under this heading. 

A “ subject ” may be anything from the subtlest senti¬ 
ment or emotion to the most obvious transcript. At which 
point between these are we to divide right from wrong: 
“ literary ” from artistic ? 

Curiously enough, there is a popularity for the mere per¬ 
formance in paint-marks as well as for the photographic 
present of paltry anecdote. The critics favour the one; 
the people the other, and the true artist alone sees that 
both are mistaken and that the truth lies between the 
two. 

With Mr. Wall, I deplore the predominance of “ literary ” 
subject in pictures, and when “ C. L. H.”, gives us prose 
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renderings of sculpture, Mr. Symons butterfly poetry about 
music, and Mr. Yeats has ideas of speaking verse, the 
confusion is great indeed! 

This difficulty in separating the arts leads me to the 
conclusion that they are connected, after all. More than 
that, if the critic is to arrive at any true and living esti¬ 
mate of art, he must recognise, as Ruskin did, that it is 
akin to all eke,—not only is technique dependent for its 
very existence upon subject of some degree, but it is up¬ 
lifted in its firm-directed message. The age is intent upon 
divorce. It holdB what it calls genius not responsible. 
It bids the church become separate from the workshop. 
Now it would deny audible speech to art or let it minister 
only to some rare cultivated thrill. Only one critic have 
we had, and he was a seer as well. His name was John 
Ruskin. And at a time when it is the custom to make 
little of all his labours and to deny his conquests, I can 
only suggest the most casual comparison of him with those 
we call by the name of “ critics ” now.—Yours faithfully, 

James J. Glthhie. 


Sleep. 

Sra,—I wish—hut perhaps unreasonably—that Mr. 
Legge had alluded, in his suggestive article on Sleep, to 
some of the phenomena of hypnotism which appertain to 
the subject. 

Hypnotism has been too often discredited, owing to the 
pretensions of charlatans and the phantasies of some 
writers of fiction, so that it is much misunderstood by the 
general public, who are apt to fancy that it is due to the 
influence of a strong will upon a weak one, or to some 
supernormal power possessed by very few. As in ordinary 
or automatic sleep, this foim of the artificial species is 
characterised by the passivity of one class of functions 
accompanying the activity of others, which phenomenon 
contributes to its disciplinary and therapeutic value. 

Like natural sleep, insanity, or barbarism, hypnotism is 
of great use in the study of psychology, when duly 
utilised; but, so far, most students seem inclined to 
deduce elaborate fallacies from simple facts. 

It is to be hoped that the current century will show at 
least as great advance in mental science, as its predecessor 
has done in the material or physical variety ; and I believe 
that it will do so, as usual, by means of the comparatively 
few leaders of progressive thought to be found in any age. 

As a simple instance of the way in which a brain will 
operate during sleep, I offer the following:—Once in a 
dream, I fancied that I was listening to a dialogue, in 
which one man asked, “ What is the greatest enemy of 
Providence?” The other promptly replied, “Improvi¬ 
dence,” and then I awoke! 

It is by a similar process of reasoning, such as it is, 
that many dreams prove prophetic. An abnormally alert 
instinct or insight replaces the more sluggish reason, 
when the outer consciousness is* superseded by the inner ; 
so that, in the solution of psychological problems, not only 
is character better understood, but circumstances are also 
more justly estimated, till the resulting destiny can he 
foreseen and foretold with remarkable truthfulness.— 
Yours faithfully, 

418, Momingside Road, John F. Mackenzie., 

Edinburgh. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 141 (New Series). 

Inst week we offered a prise of One Gninea for the best paper 
entitled “My First Sight of the Sea.” We have nceived 84 contri- 
1 at ions, in noae of which we can distinguish striking merit. Wc 


award the prize to Mr. Norman Martyn, Clifton House, George Lane. 
Lewisham, 8.E., for the following:— 

“Mr Fibst Sight of the Sea.'’ 

1 was eight years of age, and my father was changing from a small 
village vicarage to a large and important town living. For the 
purpose of establishing bis health, and as a preparation for his future 
work we spent a month on the Cornish coast. 

It was during the first eveningof our visit to this delightful retreat 
that my mother lost her engagement ring, ami in connection with 
that event thoughts that I was unable to express arose. v - 

It was only the gift of a struggling curate, buflove aa vast as the 
ocean before me, as deep, as never failing in resource, had thought and 
planned, worked and denied ere the gift could be given. 'Till the 
tide rolled in we toiled in search, but the relentless deep washed over 
and away from sight that emblem of love. 

“ Cold", merciless, cruel sta! ” childlike I shook my fist at 
omnipotence. 

“ You are vast, deep, grand, powerful, but cold—you have no soul 
I know something as vast as you and as deep—a mother’s love, a 
wife’s devotion. Here is the difference—you remove obstacles to- 
your progress because you are strong—she is strong because she has 
conquered.” 

I felt the difference, but could not understand the t-ause. Now I 
know. The warm heart that beats with love is her possession and 
your need. 

Two other contributions follow :— 

It makes one stop to think for a moment, this trying to recollect 
one's first glimpse of the sea. And as one does so, a secondary 
thought comes. Is the first retina-impression of the sea neces¬ 
sarily the first eight of the sea ? Is not our first sight of the sea, 
the time when we look out over the waters, and when there 
happens lo us what has never happened before—when there suddenly 
comes to us an intuition, a sense of infinitude, a sense of the sea lit 
the sea, and not merely as so much water ? Can we not say that 
nntil we have thus become consoious of its meaning, as it were, that 
we have merely looked at it, never seen it before 1 I mast have been 
quite a child when 1 was first shown the sea. 1 must have seen that 
it was water—of any impression, however, none seems to baTe 
remained. But how different from my first real sight of the sea 1 
I was at Boulogne. I had climbed up the clifffc from the land side. 
The green turfed hillside hid the sea from me—I did not dream of 
its nearnfss. Suddenly I reached the ridge; the screening hillside 
dropped down from in front of me, and, without a moment's warning, 
my gaze was pitched out into the unknown, lost for a moment in the 
nnthoughtof blue abyss beyond. For a fraction of time there came 
a sense of infinitude, of illimitableness; a moment more, and my 
eyes had caught the sky-line, and the sea was once more only a 
thing of boundaries and confines. 

[T. W. C., Wandsworth.] 

I was born by tho sea and I lived by the sea. I touched it and 
smelled it, sailed on it and heard it—but I was blind. Yet I was 
happy for the sea, the dear little sea, was my friend, and gave me 
unending joy and entertainment. 

1 thought of it as a living thing and in all its moods 1 loved it. 
Ah! the sea! the sea! 

I knew no music to compare to the soft ripple of its waves or to- 
the roar of its mighty billows. Sometimes I listened to stories of it. 
It was cruel and treacherous and deep and cold, they told me, but I 
laughed and refused to believe them for the sea was my lover. 
Then they described it to me, but even in imagination the blind 
cannot see, and colour and space were meaningless terms, so still 1 
Bpoke of my little sea. 

But one wonderful day the skill of science and the surgeon's knife 
lifted the veil from my eyes and I beheld the light. Very gradually 
people and things were introduced to me, and then I begged for a 
sight of the sea. “ Let me see it,” I pleaded, and at last they let me. 

The sea—Was this my little sea ? I gazed upon it in horror. 
Oh ! how dreary, how vast, and how sad 1 I turned away with a 
bitter cry of disappointment, and now I understand why in Heavea 
there will be no more sea. 

[A. S. H., Dalkeith.] 


Competition No. 142 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best six Telegraphic 
addresses (consisting of one word each) for six well known living 
authors. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 11 June, 1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found cm the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: 

THE SEQUEL. By WALTER SICHEL. 

With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6i. net. 

A critical analysis of BoHngbroke’a career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation of 
Mr. Siohel's earlier volume, which had such a notable success Inst year, including 
Bolingbroke's letters to his sister Henrietta and to many other friend*, now published 
for the first time. 

“ ^ r * Sichel has produced a work at once erudite and brilliant, which will take 
its place among the beat political biographies in our language."— Speaker. 

** His aim really if toim »ke a complete picture, and he undoubtedly 8 ucc 9 *i$." 

- —The Timex. 

ROBESPIERRE : a Study and Biography. By Hilaire 

Belloc, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Anther ofi •* Danton,” 
“Paris," Ac. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ A testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, hi* insight into character, 

and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”— Daily Xeicx. 

THB STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 

VIOLET Brooke-Huxt, Author of “Prisoners of the Tower," “Lord 
Robert*," Ac. With 32 large Pictures and Portraits, and beautifully bound 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

A most delightful companion."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author has succeeded admirably."- Acaaemy. 

THE 8TORY OF A MOTHER. By Jane H. Findlater- 

Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie," Ac. Extra oro a 11 8vo, 6s. 

“ One Of the most delightful novels of the season . , . altogether chartning 
and attractive."— Birmingham baily Post. 

41 A high attainment in art ."—&. Jam s's Gazette. 

CASHIERED, and other War Tales. By Andrew Balfour, 

M.D, Author of “By Stroke of Sword,"“To Arms," Ac. Extra crown fcvo.Gs. 
“He writes vividly; with a full appreciation of the value of dramatio 
Incident ."—Daily Telegraph. 

DESIGN IN NATURE’S STORY. By W. Kidd, M.D. 

Crown Svo, doth, 3». 6d. net. 

“We heartily recommend this thoughtful little book."— Ppectalor. 

MESSAGES. A Volume of Maxims anil Reflections. By Mrs. 

* PATTY Johnson. Daintily bound, pott 8vo, 2s. 

“We know of one invalid who has already found much to interest and comfort 
in this little book. ’— Light. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
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“ It very empirically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
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ENGLISH CORONATION 
RECORDS. 

By J. O. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. 

Fully illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 31 a. 6d. net. 
“The result of Mr. Legg’s learned labours appears at an 

opportune m< meat.We know of no one book 

which contains so complete a presentment of the history 
of the English Coronation Service. Mr. Legg has brought 
together everything that the student can require in the 
way of documents.”— Standard. 
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The Literary Week. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the issue of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s pamphlet on the Boer war, a brilliant publishing 
feat, has been pecuniarily successful. That is as it 
should be considering the intelligence, the labour, and the 
business aptitude that were put into the undertaking. 
There is a considerable surplus from the sale of the 
pamphlet. The net amount is expected to be £1,400, and 
Dr. Doyle proposes to apply £1,000 of this to founding a 
South African scholarship at Edinburgh University. 


A NUMBER of unpublished letters of Boswell, the bio¬ 
grapher of Johnson, were discovered recently in a lumber 
room of Auchinleck House. Provided the consent of 
one or two members of the Boswell family is given, the 
letters will appear in volume form before the end of the 
year. 


“ Linesman,” the author of Words by an Eyewitness, 
has just published, under the title The Mechanism of War, 
a series of ten chapters dealing with such subjects as “ The 
Horse,” “The Spade,” “The Gun.” The last chapter 
is called “Death.” “Linesman” is no sentimentalist. 
He speaks very plainly. “ An army is a great machine 
for the production of death. . . . Killing is the end of 

war; we have almost forgotten it in these velvet days.” 


We are asked to state that the subscription list of the 
proposed memorial to the late Mr. Robert Buchanan will 
shortly be closed. The movement has, we learn, received 
the support of many distinguished men and women 
connected with the literary and dramatic professions; 
and a committee will shortly be appointed to consider 
what form the memorial shall take. In the meantime 
the honorary secretaries will be grateful if intending sub¬ 
scribers, who have not yet contributed, will be so good 
as to communicate with the Rev. Thomas Varney, St. 
Mark’s Hostel, Southend-on-Sea, or with Mr. Coulson 
Kemahan, the Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Hitherto we have not regarded Mr. Neil Munro as a 
humourist. According to the British Weekly he is the 
author of a skit purporting to give the opinions of various 
authors on typewriters. Here is one:— 

Mr. Kipling writes that he has of late done all his poems 
on a “ beautiful 2 h.p., brazed tubular, cam-action, half- 
silent typer of American invention.” “ It is a dandy ! ” 
he says, with characteristic enthusiasm. “ My greatest 
joy in life is to rise early and oil it. I can do poems on 
this machine without the trouble of thought. Have you 
seen my latest contribution regarding the Colonial 
representatives at the Coronation ? 

Since thy house to my house none lesser can bring 
Than my house to thy house—King counselling King. 
And my house to thy house none greater can send, 
Than thy house to my house—friend counselling friend. 
That is a fair specimen of what I can do with my new 
beauty. I just start the cam-action at the first line, pull 
open the throttle valve, and go out for a walk round 
Rottingdean. When I come back I find a poem of any 
desired length completed, and the machiue flushed and 
happy, waiting modestly "for my applause." 


The other day the publishers of The Searchers, a novel 
“ of high moral tone and with a sound religious basis,” 
wished to advertise the book in a well-known evangelical 
paper. He was surprised to find that his advertisement 
was rejected; all novels being, it seems, excluded from the 
columns of the journal. 


A strange error has crept into Messrs. Christie’s catalogue 
of a library to be dispersed next week. Under the name 
of Margaret Nicholson, details are given of the famous 
“ Posthumous Fragments, edited by John Fitzvictor,” 
printed at Oxford in 1810. The verses thus entitled are, 
of course, by Shelley. Margaret Nicholson, under whoso 
name the entry in the catalogue appears, was one Peg 
Nicholson, a maniac washerwoman who, some years before 
Shelley was bom, attempted to assassinate George IH. If 
the volume to he sold be indeed a copy of the editio 
pidneeps, and not of the reprint by Shepherd, it will excite 
the attention of bibliophiles. No example is recorded as 
having occurred for sale during the last fifteen years, and 
in the early ’nineties the booklet was deemed to be worth 
£20. As “ Zastrozzi,” then valued at about the same 
sum, realised £150 a few weeks ago; and “ Alastor ” from 
£15 has risen to £66 ; this “ Margaret Nicholson,” if the 
genuine first edition, may establish a Shelley record. 
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The new catalogue of Mr. Robson, of Coventry Street, 
contains an interesting item: a copy of Tennyson’s Sonnets 
and Fugitive Pieces, 1830, with Thackeray’s name in it, 
and an unpublished poem signed T. (Thackeray, not 
Tennyson) written on the fly-leaf. It runs thus 
Written in Solitude. 

I love thee, O thou dim and dreary feeling! 

I love thee, O thou desolate communion 
Of the lone spirit with nature, who revealing 
To her fond worshipper in that sweet Union 
The hidden brightnesses which lie enshrined 
In the dark treasuries of th’ unconscious mind 
A smothered flame, a torrent w* 1 doth need 
The hand of nature and of solitude 
To waken it, and then with headlong speed 
Shoots forth, until the mind unformed and rude 
Doth by that healing stream burst into being 
All pure, all bright, all beautiful, all seeing. 

The poem is slightly in the manner of Miss Blanche 
Amory. 


Heading these verses, we quote from the catalogue, 
*' there is an Original Pen and Ink sketch in the form of 
a vignette illustration drawn by Thackeray, the scene 
being representative of an undergraduate reclining on a 
bank with a lyre pending from the stem of a tree, at the 
rear an ass’s head coming in view over a fence. Both the 
sketch and the verses ” [adds Mr. Robson] “are possessed 
of the latent power of imagination forestalling the budding 
genius of the great author.” This we are at liberty to 
doubt; but we do not for a moment doubt that when the 
purchaser arrives to give the £350 asked for this trifle he 
will be found to be an American. 


Samuel Pepys is perhaps the most famous and amusing 
and instructive diarist who ever “ caught the manners 
li ving as they rise ” ; and we owe the publication of his 
diary to Magdalene College, Cambridge, the inheritor of the 
manuscript, and more particularly to one of the Nevilles, 
who have usually been Masters of Magdalene, and have 
just provided the latest parson-peer in the person of the 
sixth Lord Braybrooke. But a correspondent complains 
that Pepys’s diary is practically inaccessible to the willing 
purchaser. The plentiful quotations which the coming 
coronation has evoked have stirred his curiosity, and he 
has been on a pilgrimage through the bookshops in search 
of Pepys. In attenuated form he is easily come by. “ But 
who wants to read the man with hia soul cut out? ” So 
our correspondent dug in the second-hand bookshops, and 
though he failed to find the book lie found a bookseller 
who promised him the first offer of the first good 
Pepys that came into his hands. Wo do not think that 
the case is quite so bad as our correspondent represents it. 
Lord Braybrooke’s edition was published in one volume 
by Messrs. Warne in their Chandos series, and we do not 
think that it is out of print. It is pity if Pepys is difficult 
to come at, for he stands with Boswell anti the Anatomy 
of Melancholy and some others as the lucky tub into 
which you never dip without bringing up a prize. 

The King will take the Coronation Oath, “laying his 
right band upon the Holy Gospel in the Great Bible, which 
is now brought from the Altar by the Archbishop, and 
tendered to him as he kneels upon the steps.” Before 
signing the oath His Majesty will kiss the Book. The 
Bible in question will be an'Oxford Bible, the joint gift 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to the Arch¬ 
bishop, and the volume is being bound at the Oxford 
I Diversity Binding House. The binding will bo red 
polished levant morocco. On both covers will be a Tudor 
rose border; on the front a cottage roof centre design 
enclosing the royal arms ; on the back, in the corners, 
will be the arms of Edward the Confessor, Oxford 


University, Cambridge University, and Westminster Abbey. 
The doublure will be of Russia leather with a plain border, 
the rose, thistle, shamrock, &c., being introduced as 
ornaments. There will be no clasp or metal corners, but 
the edges will be solid gilt. The size is large quarto. 


The bubblings of Coronation humour begin to abound. 
“ Arthur Penclenys ” gives the following schoolboys' 
replies to a question asking for their views of the 
Coronation : — 

A boy of ten writes:—“ It is the priverledge of the 
l»rd mare to wash and dress the king the day he is crownd. 
the archbisharp of canterberry will ask the king to say as 
oath, and when he has done this he will wash the feat of 
12 poor peepul and rise up an ointment king.” One boy 
says of the King that, “ although he is a rooler, be is a 
clever man with tack. He has such respeek for himself 
that he wrote a new poum for the Corunation called God 
save our grashus king, his majeraty will sing this himself 
wile he is being crowned with pompersniss in Westminister 
abbey.” Another boy states that the prisons will be 
emptied on Coronation day ; the prisoners “ will see the 
crowning like rispektable people and then go back hapily 
to prison again.” The Duke of Norfolk, “ who is a gold 
stick,” we are told, “ will set off skwibe, and, as the prime 
duke of England, will see that everything is nice and 
solum.” 


The tender flower of English sentiment will never fade, 
we are glad to think, so long as the music-publishers con¬ 
tinue their pleasing custom of coupling each day in the 
Telegraph the names of the ballads of the moment with 
the names of the places where they are appointed to Is 1 
sung. Now is the very height of the musical season we 
have noted sixty-five London concerts advertised in a 
single day—and the spacious ballad-corner of the Telegraph 
blooms like a parterre of violets and passion-flowers. The 
cognomens of the composers alone must be a warm 
refreshment to the City man whose emotions are chilled 
by the East wind of German competition ; and the suburban 
housemistress, after dizzily following the variations iu the 
price of bread, must turn with an ecstatic sigh to these 
quite other variations upon the eternal themes of love and 
twilight: Teresa, Noel, Guy, Reginald, Liza, Mario. 
Florence—such, frequently followed by the prepositional 
d’ or del, are the Christian names of our'founts of melodic 
sentimont; the titles of their dainty lyrics seem usually to 
commence with I, 0, You, If, or Until; in default of these 
particles, it is imperative that they contain a reference to 
the time of day, or to the inflorescence of some botanical 
specimen. The iteration of a didactic or appealing title 
has a melancholy and inexplicable charm. When we 
reflect that every day for many months past the typical 
damsel of Britain liaR been listening to Teresa del Riegn's 
command to dry those tears, and the male youth of the 
same isle has been troubled by Noel Johnson’s repeated 
cry that she needs him so, we feel we are on the verge of 
an elemental secret both sweet and sad. But more 
enigmatic than this is the extraordinary significance of the 
conjunction of particular songs with particular places. Is 
it by chance that “ Lead, Kindly Light ” is sungat King’s 
Cross, that haunt of hooligans; or that Vittoria Riccis 
“ A Powerful .Serenade,” instinct with the spirit of Venice 
and Naples, is offered by an intrepid songster of the name 
of Wilkins to the waiting ear of Walworth ? It may of 
course be so. But no one shall persuade us that some 
presiding genius of balladry did not delilierately ordain 
the performance of “ Thy will be done ” at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. 


Pronouncements on correct speech are almost teasingly 
interesting, and hence we have read with some atten¬ 
tion and much approval the article on “ Our Unhappy 
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Language ” which gives piquancy to the June Macmillan. 
Talking at large of style, the writer recalls Bentley’s 
amazing criticism of the last two lines in Milton’s 
Paradise boat :— 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

He remarked: “ This distich . . . falls very much 

below the poet’s own scheme; nor is the doctrine unex¬ 
ceptionable. . . . Why does this distich dismiss our 

first parents in anguish and the reader in melancholy? 
And how can the expression be justified, with wandering 
steps and slow ? Erratic steps ? Very improper: when 
in the line before they were guided by Providence. Shall 
I, therefore, after so many prior presumptions, presume at 
last to offer a distich, as close as may be to the author’s 
words, and entirely agreeable to his scheme ? 

Then, hand in hand, with social steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheered." 

The quarto edition of Paradise Lost, in which this and 
other gems of criticism appear, must be something of a 
treasure. 


However, from style in general the writer swoops down 
on its familiar microbe, the split infinitive, which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw recently defended with the cryptic remark 
that “ the natural healthy-minded Englishman always splits 
his infinitives,—so following the genius of the language, 
which is to split everything.” From this the infelicitator 
of our language proceeds to the consideration of and 
which, that hall-mark of the amateur and a frequent blemish 
in George Borrow’s books. Borrow coidd write in The 
Gypsies in Spain: “ I will take the present opportunity 
of saying a few words about a practice of theirs, highly 
characteristic of a wandering people, and which is only 
extant among those of the race who still continue to 
wander much.” The wrongness of this is, we hope, 
obvious to every reader; but, if not, the explanation in 
Macmillan is sufficient. The confusion arises “ from the 
fact that the sentence highly characteristic of a wandering 
people is relatival in effect, and is equal to which is highly 
characteristic, &c. ; had this been written, the following 
and which would have been correct, but as it is and is 
unnecessary. To many people this may seem a trivial 
point, but avoiding the unnecessary is a secret of good 
writing and easy reading.” 


The same writer defends averse to —on lines of despair. 
“ We admit that its use is not, justified by its derivation, 
but on the other hand it appears to U 9 to be more eupho¬ 
nious than averse from, which is a good deal in its favour. 
Besides we have already treated the venerable Latin 
language so ill that we see no reason to be pedantic in 
this one instance. We are deeply indebted to the dead ; 
let us follow the custom of heirs and forget our obligations 
so soon as may be.” We are inclined to endorse this with 
a lazy conscience; but let no man be so hardy as to send 
us a manuscript which includes the expression different to. 
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The Outlook has printed a haunting little poem by Mr. A. 

E. Housman, called ‘‘The Olive” :— 

The olive in its orchard, 

If man could plant it sure, 

Should cast abroad its branches 
And flourish and endure! 

Aloft amid the trenchoi 
Its dressers dug and died, 

The olive in its orchard 
Should prosper and abide. 

Close should the fruit be clustered, 

And light the leaf should wave, 

So deep the root is planted 
In the corrupting grave. 


There was certainly no more notable period in the life 
of Gainsborough than the fourteen years spent at Birth, 
and the unveiling the other day of a mural tablet placed 
by the Bath Corporation upon the house in which he lived 
in that city, recalls interesting phases in the life of the 
artist, particularly at a time when the works of Gains¬ 
borough are demanding almost fabulous prices. The 
fashionable Bath of the eighteenth century attracted 
Gainsborough in his thirty-first year as a place affording 
much wider scope for Ids talents than he could ever hope 
to obtain at Ipswich, where he commenced his married life 
in a small house at .£6 a year. Removing to Bath in 
171)0, his studio was soon sought by discerning visitors, 
and though obtaining at first only five guineas for his 

I jictures, his fame grew so rapidly that his price for full 
engtli figures rose to fifty, seventy, and a hundred guineas. 
In the interval of his early unprofitable sittings lie made a 
study of the fine trees in the neighbourhood of Bath, and 
one near the London road i3 still known as Gainsborough’s 
elm. 


One of the earliest members of the Royal Academy, it 
was Gainsborough’s custom to have his pictures conveved 
to the metropolis by a prosperous Jxmdon carrier, a Mr. 
Wiltshire, of Shockerwick, near Bath. This man refused 
to accept payment on the ground that he loved pictures 
too well. He was not, however, allowed to go unrewarded, 
for Gainsborough presented him with six of his best 
works,- and some idea of their ultimate value may be 
gained from the fact that when at length they were sold, 
the National Gallery secured two, “ The Parish Clerk of 
Bradford-on-Avon,” for 500 guineas, and ‘‘The Harvest 
Waggon,” for £2,500, these prices being considered low. 
T,ater, “ The Sisters,” from another gallery, realised close 
ujx>n £10,000. It was at his studio in The Circus, at 
Bath, that Gainsborough painted Lord Chancellor Camden, 
Bishop Hurd, Graves, of Claverton, Miss Linley, Sheridan, 
Richardson, Garrick, Burke, Quin, the celebrated Blue 
Boy, and many others. The ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet upon his residence, No. 24, The Circus, Bath, was 
undertaken by Sir Walter Armstrong, his biographer and 
appreciative critic. The inscription upon the tablet reads: 
“ Here lived T. Gainsborough, R.A., B 1727, D 1788.” 


We are on somewhat newer ground when' the latest 
contributions of style in American novels are considered. 
There is a recent novel, it seems, in which the language 
is put through its paces in accordance with the latest 
American modes. New orders of adverbs and adjectives 
are being created : we have pantingly, whitcly, and 
breathy. “ Her voice grew breathy with terror.” As we 
copy it our band becomes trembly with indignation. “ His 
eyes wer e wonted to the darkness.” “She swung about 
heatisickly back to him.” “The merciless frame vised 
him fast.” The hero fed his horse apples. Enough ! 


We must he careful how we comment on a dearth of 
good verse in connection with a public event. Our 
remark that the Peace had, for a wonder, brought us no 
poetical manuscript has drawn a correspondent who 
“ ventures to enclose his own trifle.” The first stanza 
runs— 


Now Peace has come at last, 
And better late than never, 
Let’s hope that it may last 
For ever and for ever. 
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In reviewing last week Mr. John Davidson’s Testament 
of an Empire-Builder under the title “A Prophet of 
Nietzsche,” we placed an interpretation on Mr. Davidson’s 
work which he had already combatted in a letter to the 
Daily Chronicle. At Mr. Davidson’s request we print the 
gist of this letter, which, apart from its immediate history, 
is interesting:— 

The gist of Nietzsche, so far as I know him, will be 
found in my play, “ Smith : a Tragic Farce,” written in 
18dG, long leforo I had heard even the name of Nietzsche. 
It is true that in the conversation of the beasts in the 
Testament of an Empire Builder, the Hackney quotes 
directly from “that insare belov’d philosopher” ( The. 
Geneaologn of Morals, if I remember rightly) ; but it will 
be observed that it is the Hackney .who does so. I cannot 
understand why an intelligent being should be, or should 
be suppestd, the disciple of anyone. 

I should like to say a'so that it is not necessary to 
iden'ify me with the speakers in my Testaments. In the 
dramatic presentation of any character, if it is to be vital 
at all, there must be an alloy of the personality of the 
writer ; to that extent I shall be found in my Testaments. 

If you can give me the space, let me add a word for 
Nietzsche. There are signs of a Nietzsche panic in certain 
quarters; and the word “oveiman” is supposed to be an 
index of evolution in humanity. This seems to me very 
foolish. Nietzsche has nothing to tell the Englishman 
of the “ overman ” ;■ the Englishman is the “ overman ” ; 
in Europe, in Asia, Africa, America, ho holds the world 
in the hollow of his hand. Moreover, he has been stated 
in our literature again and again, the outstanding instances 
being these : — Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Shakespeare's 
Richard III., Milton’s Satan, Carlyle’s Cromwell. A year 
or two ago I knew by heart the three published volumes 
of the English translation of Nietzsche, and found them 
as literature very admirable and exciting ; but so far as 
his philosophy goes in these volumes, Nietzsche seems to 
me to have laid a wind-egg in a mare’s nest. - 


Matinees of Maurice Materlinek’s new play, “ Monna 
Vanna,” will be given at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 19th, 20th and 
2 let. “ Monna Vanna ” was first produced on the 17th May 
at the Nouveau Theatre, Paris, aud has since been played 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. The whole of the 
original company of the Theatre de l’Oeuvre, including 
M. Lugnd-Poe and Madame Georgette Leblanc, will appear 
in these representations. 


Bibliographical. 

A noticeable feature of Mr. Fraser Rae’s edition of the 
plays of Sheridan is the inclusion in it of the text of “ A 
Journey to Bath,” the unfinished comedy by Sheridan’s 
mother on which, according to Tom Moore, he based his 
play of “ The Rivals.” The manuscript, which is in the 
British Museum, was presented to that institution in 1864 
by Coventry Patmore. Among those who have examined 
it is Mr. Brander Matthews, who says that in the 
“ Journey to Bath ” and the “ Rivals ” the scenes are laid in 
Bath ; and there the likeness ends—except that Mrs. Tryfort 
seems to bo a sort of first draft of Mrs. Malaprop. It is 
difficult to doubt that Sheridan had read his mother’s 
comedy, and had .claimed as his by inheritance this 
Mrs. Tryfort, who is described by one of the characters as 
the ‘ vainest poor creature, and the fondest of hard words, 
which, without miscalling, she always takes care to mis¬ 
apply.’But before Mrs. Tryfort there was Smollett’s 
Tabitha Bramble, and before both of them, Shakespeare's 
Dogberry. I suppose few people living have read Mrs. 
Sheridan’s two comedies, “ The Discovery ” and “ A Dupe,” 
or even her two novels, Sidney Biddulph and Novrjahad. 


A bibliographical interest attaches to at least one of the 

F ictures in Mr. F. M. Hueffer’s new monograph on Rossetti. 

refer to the reproduction of the poet-painter’s “ Spirit of 
the Rainbow ”—a sketch in black crayon drawn by Rossetti 
in illustration of the well-known sonnet by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton. The sketch was reproduced in Mr. Marillier’s 
Rossetti volume “ de luxe,” but I fancy this is the first 
occasion on which it has been submitted to the general 
public. It is one of tiie only two studies from the nude 
that Rossetti produced. It is not true, by the way, that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is going to write an introduction to the 
promised biography of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, which, 
apparently, is to be a sort of official memoir. Fully told, 
the story of Hindes Groome’s life among the gipsies not 
only of this country but of the Continent would be 
fascinating to many; but the time for writing that story 
seems hardly to have arrived, nor doe3 the mark made by 
Groome upon the bulk of English readers appear to justify 
a very elaborate biographical celebration. 

Will there be a flood by-and-by of sixpenny reprints of. 
East Lynne ? Nothing is more likely. Though the story 
was issued in 1861, its popularity, apparently, is as great 
as ever—a popularity fostered, no doubt, by the frequency 
with which theatrical versions of the tale are performed 
upon the stage. The tale is by a long way the most 
widely circulated of the author’s works, though in that 
respect the various series of the Johnny Ludlow stories 
run it very close. That, even apart from these two achieve¬ 
ments, Mrs. Wood’s writings still have a certain vogue, is 
seen in the fact that in 1899 Messrs. Macmillan thought it 
■worth their while to issue new editions of Orville College. 
Ixidy Grace, The Unholy Wish and Other Stories, and 
Adam Grainger and Other Stories. Next to East Lynne 
and Johnny Ludlow in popular appreciation I should place 
The Channimj8, Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, aud, perhaps, 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. Cheap editions of these were 
published in 1895. 

I note yet another collision of nomenclature between 
fiction and the drama. Someone announces a story to be 
called The Lady Killer. Well, I should think that that 
title can hardly be new even in the world of romance. In 
the world of the stage it has been used at least twice— 
once in England, and once in America. The English play 
was by Albert Chevalier (of coster-ditty fame) and William 
Mackintosh (an actor who is best remembered, perhaps, by 
his Caleb Balderstone in “ Ravenswood ”). 

I see announcement made of a novel by Mr. Thomas 
Cobb, which is to be called, or is at present called, llu; 
Head of the Family. Unless this christening has been 
done with the consent of the proprietor or proprietors of 
the late Mrs. Craik’s novels, I imagine Mr. Cobb will need 
to give his story another name. Mrs. Craik’s Head of the 
Family had at one time a very great popularity. There 
are, by the way, novels named The Head of the Firm an! 
The Head of the House. We are to have, it seems, a novel 
entitled A Daughter of Ishrpael; we have already had 
A Daughter of Dives and A Daughter of Judas, and 
obviously the list could be extended very considerably if 
novelists desired. The changes can easily be rung. 
There is extant a story called A Daughter of the Soil, a 
title which may have been suggested by that of the 
once well-known play, “ A Son of the Soil.” 

It is stated with some pomp and circumstance that 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton is to write the “official” 
biography of Bret Harte. It appears to be forgotten 
that Mr. Pemberton has already penned a “ little memoir' 
of his friend, which came out quite recently. This 
had in it the inevitable strain of eulogy. The family 
are to assist Mr. Pemberton in his now work, so no doubt 
be will be in a position to print selections from Bret 
Ilarte’s correspondence. 

Tire BooKWOim. 
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Reviews. 

Pupil Teacher or Sibyl. 

George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. “ English Men of 
Letters.” (Macmillan. 2a. net.) 

The “ English Men of Letters ” was the first and best of a 
literary nice whose generations have long reached to 
infinity. We can but welcome the addition to the present 
re-issue of no fewer than ten new volumes, all of which, 
judging by the subjects and biographers announced, 
should be of the highest interest, although the continued 
exclusion of certain names, and notably of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and Donne, still strikes with amazement. 
In external format the series lias undergone but little 
change. The familiar red cover endures, but a concession 
is made to modem taste in the shape of a flat back, and 
another to modern ideals of scholarship in that of a brief 
index. The bibliography, which a not unreasonable 
expectation demands, is still lacking. 

The selection of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has already 
Contributed volumes on Pope, Johnson, and Swift, to open 
the new campaign, is of course wholly right and proper. 
And the theme is one on which we gladly hear him. The 
reputation of George Eliot is said to be on the wane. 
Such a statement is difficult to verify, since the actual 
spiritual significance of literature cannot be estimated 
either by the publishers’ sales or by its correspondence to 
the critical formulas of this or that summer. Prof. George 
Saintsbury, than whom no man has read more or profited 
less by it, tells us that the fame of George Eliot has now, 
“ to a greater extent than strict justice can approve, almost 
utterly vanished away.” This is less criticism than an 
expression of individual spleen, as little critical, indeed, as 
the famous paragraph in which Mr. Henlev summed up the 
writer of his dislike as “An Apothoesis of Pupil-Teaching,” 
as “ George Sand plus Science and minus Sex,” as “ Pallas 
with prejudices and a corset,” and as “ the fruit of a 
caprice of Apollo for the Differential Calculus.” Obviously 
criticism has not yet become an exact science, when the 
same shelf can contain these flippances and the grave 
essay in which Mr. Frederick Myers describes the Sibyl 
in the gloom of the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, whose 
stem accents “ affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal and 
unrecompensing Law,” and “ withdrew from my grasp, one 
by one, the two scrolls of promise, and left me the third 
scroll only, awful with inevitable fates.” In this chaos of 
opinion, we may be sure that Mr. Stephen will offer a sober 
and balanced estimate, free from extravagance either of 
awe or contempt. It is even so. If on the one hand he 
excuses himself, on the ground of “ a natural antipathy to 
holy water,” from a complete appreciation of the character 
of Dinah Morris, on the other he is by no means of 
those who resent the appearance of a moral interest in 
fiction:— 

George Eliot speaks, we have seen, of the “ Ethics of 
art,” and to some people this appears to imply a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. Aesthetic and ethical excellence, it 
seems, have nothing to do with each other. George 
Eliot repudiated that doctrine indignantly, and I confess 
that I could never quite understand its meaning. . . . 
If anybody holds that morality is a matter of fancy, and 
that the ideal of the sensualist is as good as that of the 
saint, he may logically conclude that the morality of the 
novelist is really a matter of indifference. I hold myself 
that there is some real difference between virtue and vice, 
and that the novelist will show consciousness of the fact 
in proportion to the power of his mind and the range of 
his sympathies. Whether, as a matter of fact, novels do 
exert much ethical influence is another question ; and the 
answer depends a good deal upon the character of the 
readers. But I cannot doubt that one secret of George 
Eliot's power lay in a sympathy with many types in 
which was essentially implied a power of responding 
spontaneously to noble and tender sentiment. 


We are not quite sure, however, that Mr. Stephen goes 
far enough. He proceeds to compare favourably the 
“spontaneity” of the early novels with the direct and 
conscious didactic intention which he thinks unfortunate 
in the later ones ; and observes— 

It does not matter so much why a writer should be 
profoundly interested in his work, nor to what use he 
may intend to apply it, as that, somehow or other, his 
interest should be aroused, and that the world which he 
creates be a really living world for his imagination. 

This is true; but is it not also true that it does not 
matter so much what a writer is interested in, so long as 
he is interested in something, up to the point of emotion, 
and is capable of so expressing himself as to transfer that 
emotion to his readers ? To put it concretely, George Eliot 
was profoundly interested, by early associations and a 
naturally clinging soul, in the daily human fife of provin¬ 
cial England. She was also profoundly interested, by her 
idealism and her mental training, in certain ethical ideas, 
dealing with the effect and transmission of character along 
the lines of personal influence and racial heredity. No 
doubt the simpler interest predominated in her earlier and 
the abstract interest in her later books. The individual 
reader may be more attached to one than to the other. 
But you hardly make out a critical case against Middle- 
march and Daniel Deronda merely by insisting that the 
persons and the interests in them are arranged to illustrate 
or symbolize abstract ideas; for human nature is capable 
of an emotional attitude towards abstract ideas, and every 
emotion is capable of being transmuted into art. 

As a piece of literary workmanship, Mr. Stephen’s mono¬ 
graph is well up to his own high standard. The simple 
history of George Eliot’s life is lucidly told, and its 
ersonal aspects are touched upon with sympathy and 
iscretion. The critical chapters are full of felicities 
expressed with a pointedness that often passes into 
epigram. His weakness, of which he appears to be himself 
conscious, lies in a marked insensibility to enthusiasm. 
He has the genius of common sense. Now, common sense 
will carry you a good way in criticism. It is almost a 
sufficient measure for that eighteenth century literature of 
which Mr. Stephen is so thorough and acknowledged a 
master. But it does fail occasionally where it is applied to 
the incommunicable things of the imagination. And we 
venture to say that it fails more than once when Mr. 
Stephen applies it to George Eliot and her idealists. Here 
is one of several passages which we have found it difficult 
to read without a good deal of irritation :— 

We are told indeed that Ladislaw became a reformer— 
apparently a “ philosophical radical ’’—and even had the 
good luck to be returned by a constituency who paid his 
expenses. George Eliot ought to know ; but I cannot 
believe in this conclusion. Ladislaw, I am convinced, 
became a brilliant journalist who could write smartly 
about anything, but who had not the moral force to be a 
leader in thought or action. I should be the last person 
to deny that a journalist may lead an honourable and 
useful life, but I cannot think the profession congenial to 
a lofty devotion to ideals. Dorothea was content with 
giving him “ wifely help ” ; asking his friends to dinner, 
one supposes, and copying his ill-written manuscripts. 
Many lamented that “ so rare a creature should be 
absorbed into the life of another,” though no one could 
point out exactly what she ought to have done. That is 
just the pity of it. There was nothing for her to do ; and 
I can only comfort myself by reflecting that, after all, she 
had a dash of stupidity, and that more successful 
Theresas may do a good deal of mischief. 

Wc resent the treatment of Dorothea, and, in a less 
degree, that of Ladislaw. It is too much like what one 
would expect from Mrs. Cadwallader. There is a quite 
amazing misprint on page 70, where it is said that 
“George Eliot had an eye for the ‘kitten-like’ beauty of 
brainless young women, and her power over the male sex 
is described as a sort of natural perversity.” 
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The Index and the Book. 

How to Make an Index. By Henry B. Whe.itley. (Elliot 
Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

Mil. Wheatley's book is very much more than a technical 
manual of index-making; it is a book of wide informa¬ 
tion and much Entertaining gossip about indexes in 
general. As a good bookman Mr. VYheutley holds that 
every book of value should have an efficient index. He 
quotes with smiling approval the declaration of one 
authority that “the omission of an index when essential 
should be an indictable offence.” And when one considers 
what this omission means in such a case as Matthew 
Arnold’s Letters, the desirability of an extension (in earnest) 
of Mr. Punch’s “ Authors at Bow Street ” (why not a series 
of “ Editors at Bmv Street ” ?) seems hardly debatable. 
The learned Francis Douce was wont to say: “Sir, my 
friend John Baynes used to say that the man who pub¬ 
lished a book without an index ought to be damned ten 
miles beyond Hell, where the Devil could not get for 
stinging-nettles”; while Lord Campbell, satisfied with 
less exotic penalties, proposed that any author who pub¬ 
lished a book without an index should lie deprived of the 
benefits of the Copyright Act. 

It is the melancholy fact that great numbers of good 
books have bad indexes, or no indexes. The case of 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters is flagrant. Edward FitzGerald’s 
Letters are insufficiently indexed, particularly the More 
Letters published last year. But Messrs. Macmillan, the 
publishers of these works, are to be congratulated on their 
intention to index every volume in their new “ English 
Men of Letters ” series. For want of an index many books 
lose two-thirds of their working value. Looking round 
our shelves, in casual quest of examples, we take the 
case of Hazlitt’s Conversations with North cote, a book full 
of hidden treasure. The Bohn edition contains an 
index of the persons mentioned in the Conversations, 
which is a great deal better than nothing, though far 
from satisfactory. Bentley’s reprint of 1894, edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, would be a perfect little volume if it 
included an index, but it does not. Accordingly, more is to 
be got out of the newly published Conversations of 
Northcote with James Ward (Methuen), this volume 
being admirably indexed. A rather maddening book is 
the Minerva Library edition (to name no other) of Forster’s 
Life of Goldsmith, where a table of contents, an index, 
and a chronology are combined in a form which is per¬ 
fectly calculated to try a student’s patience. The early 
and best editions have an index proper, and this is 
included in the Tauehnitz edition of which five hundred 
• copies came (un-smuggled) to England. 

iiuskin was a great indexer. His Prceterita is admir¬ 
ably equipped. What could be more alluring than 
entries such as these— 

Tennyson, The Princess, Prologue, “She tapped her 
tiny, silken-sandalied foot,” iii. 84. 

Thames, shingled beach of, Chelsea, i. 122. 

Thanet, Isle of, skies in the, i. 235. 

Theatre, author’s love of the, i. 202. 

Mr. Wheatley notes the excellence of Ruskin’s indexes, 
selecting the one to Fors Clavu/era as his example, but 
his highest praise is rightly reserved for Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s index to his great edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, which, as he says, is nothing less than a 
delightful companion to the work, while “ an indescribable 
literary’ air breathes over every page and gives distinc¬ 
tion to the whole.” Inasmuch, however, as Dr. Hill’s 
Boswell is quite beyond the means of most readers, we 
could wish that Mr. Wheatley had remarked on the 
excellence of the index to Croker’s edition, second-hand 
copies of which can be picked up easily. 

Strikingly good indexes are those to the early 
editions of the Spectator and Tatlcr and to Gay’s 


Trivia. Gay’s work—luckily’ on our shelves—is most 
appetisingly indexed. Thus 

Brokers keep coaches. 

Cane, ain amber-headed one useless. 

Dustman spiteful to gilded chariots. 

Friend, the author walks with one. 

(Hazier, his skill at football. 

Hozier’s poles, what observed by them. 

Invention of Pattens. 

June, what cry denoteth that month. 

Knocker of a door, an observation on one. 

Lawyer passing the street in a coach. 

Matrons put in hogsheads. 

Nicker, his art. 

Observations on the looks of walkers. 

Perfumer, by whom to be avoided. 

Quarrels, sham ones, dangerous. 

Reader, the author addresses him. 

Sempstress, advice to her. 

Thursday, by what observations to know it. 

Vaults, an observation upon them. 

Watchman, what to do if taken by them. 

Yeoman, a dreadful story of one. 

It is a work of great difficulty and fatigue to make 
a good index. For this reason we believe that authors 
are not always, or oftenest, the best makers of indexes to 
their own works. This task comes last; it is mixed up 
with proof-reading; and it is frequently done under con¬ 
ditions of haste imposed by impatient publisliera. If an 
author can only find a sympathetic and industrious 
indexer, it is abundantly worth his while to employ him, 
at least to lay the ground-work. Unfortunately’, the find- 
.. ing of such a person may, under ordinary conditions, 
prove more laborious than the task itself. Macaulay’s 
laconic instruction to Longmans, “Let no d—— Tory 
make the index to my History,” does not suggest the 
whole difficulty’. The most careful writer, jaded by his 
long occupation on a work, is likely to faint and fail. 
The index to Mr. Protheroe’s edition of Byron’s Letters is 
an excellent piece of work, and it seems quite ungracious 
to say that it might be better. But it is practically an 
index of proper names only, and all opinions, sayings, and 
abstractions must be sought with varying success in the 
twenty-eight closely-packed columns attached to “ Byron.” 
On the other hand, the list of “Books Read by Byron,” 
filling eight columns, is an original feature for which we 
cannot be too grateful. The worst failure we have had 
with this index was in an attempt to find the passage, a 
locus dassicus in its way, in which Byron gives Moore advice 
on the way in which he should write Sheridan’s biography. 
The references to Moore’s lAfe of Sheridan, two in number, 
ignore this important passage in Byron’s letter to Moore 
of June 1, 1818. Such slips must, no doubt, occur in the 
best indexes; but they are hard on the reader. 

We are suggesting rather than describing the contents 
of Mr. Wheatley’s interesting volume. His chapters 
on “Amusing and Satirical Indexes,” and “The Bad 
Indexer ’ ’ are very entertaining. One of the worst 
pieces of bad indexing is described by Miss Hetherington, 
whose indexing of periodical literature is so good. She 
found one magazine treated in this style:— 

Finds, The Rev. J. Sturgis's. 

Sturgis’s Finds, the Rev. J. 

Complexion ! What a Pretty. 

Pretty Complexion 1 What a. 

What a pretty Complexion ! 

Foot in it, On Putting One’s 

On Putting One’s Foot in it. 

Some amazing entries used to adorn Palmer’s Index to 
The Times. A police-court case in which two women were 
committed to prison—one, Amelia Home, for firing a 
pistol at a man named Roberts; the other, Jane Williams, 
for stealing a mare belonging to Robert Owen. These 
events are entered under R—“Rather uncommon for 
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Females;” Then there is the famous entry from another 
source;— . . 

Best (Mr. Justice), his great mind, 
which was intended to refer the reader to the passage; 
“Mr. Justice Best said that he had a great mind to 
commit the man for trial.” 

Three chapters on “ General Rules for Alphabetical 
Indexes,” “ How to Set about an Index,” and “ A General 
or Universal Index” are of practical value to authors (Mr. 
Wheatley does not disdain to instruct them in the art of 
using paste), but into these chapters it would not be very 
profitable to enter here. We note his wise directions on 
the form in whichentries should be made. The ugliness of 
the ordinary index entry can be avoided. Thus it would 
be better to write:— 

Smith (John), his trial; his execution, 

than 

Smith (John), trial of ; exech ion of. 

As heartily can we applaud the injunction (may it echo 
round the dome in Great Russell Street) to keep I and J, 
IT and V, distinct. The freakish mingling of these letters 
in the British Museum Catalogue is the cause of much 
worry. 

In his last chapter Mr. Wheatley speculates on the 
possibility of forming, with Government help, a General or 
universal Index. This is a fine dream, and perhaps some 
of us may live to see it begin to come true. But we 
suggest that, in the meantime, something might be done 
to add to the number of thoroughly good indexes to books 
which are in wide use and favour. The number of young 
people who combine to write essays and to indulge in 
other literary exercises is great ; and many of these 
exercises are of somewhat doubtful value to themselves 
and others.' Why should they not make indexes? No 
work is more educative, more mind-filling, or more 
fascinating, if only it be undertaken in the right spirit. 

There are scores of good books which are very inade¬ 
quately indexed, and printing is cheap. If a society, or 
group of societies, would combine to produce first-class 
indexes, for the love of the thing and their own exceeding 
benefit, we can scarcely doubt that a way could be found 
to publish these without financial loss. The books must 
be well selected, and the indexes must be so good that 
students and readers could not afford to dispense with 
them. For example, an index to a selected edition of 
Montaigne would be a good subject. If anyone doubts 
the utility of such a work let him look at Mr. William 
Wheeler’s Digest-Index of Addison’s Spectator—a work 
which Mr. Wheatley, rather strangely, does not mention. 
It is a volume in itself, and no one who studies the eighteenth 
century can afford to be without it. Indexes on this scale 
need not be undertaken at first, but in the making of 
pamphlet-indexes to works of genuine interest we see real 
work for book-loving people who cannot otherwise produce 
literary material of public value. A number of practical 
difficulties suggest themselves, but none of these seem to 
us insujierable. Such as might probably come from 
publishers would vanish, we think, before thoroughness 
and organization. Such digest-indexes would have great 
value as advertisements, for the key always suggests the 
door; and an added desirableness might be given to them 
by the incorporation of some tit-bit of “ later material,” 
some new portrait, or bibliographical addenda. 


Misunderstood. 

Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. Tarver. (Constable, lbs.) 

Tuts is the most interesting monograph upon a section of 
Roman history that has come under our notice for many 
a day. It is an attempt to whitewash a character, or 
rather we should say to wipe away the unmerited stains 
that have covered it. For its purpose the hook is 


somewhat too bulky. Mr. Tarver begins further back 
than is necessary, and his introduction, a sketch of the 
Roman. State, though suggestive enough, is scarcely 
required by those who bring to his work some knowledge 
of his subject! And of course to such is the appeal. 
But these form a lcsiurely class, and will not complain. 
With this exception, we have nothing but praise for a 
piece of special pleading which is admirable in its balance, 
its lucidity, and its occasional asides of humour and 
illustration. The life of Tiberius is from many points an 
interesting one:— 

It began in the middle of the great revolution which 
eventually substituted the rule of one man for the rule of 
the Senate, and which left the city of Rome the capital’ 
rather than the mistress of an Empire; it ended after 
nearly fourscore years, during which the constitution of 
the Empire was so firmly established that the incapacity 
of the individual rulers, and the mutual rivalries of 
aspirants to the chief power, though sometimes resulting 
in civil war, failed to shake its stability. . . . Not the 

least of the many contradictions in this life is the fact 
that the man, who is called by the great German historian 
Mommsen, “ the ablest of the Roman Emperors,” should 
have become the recognised type of all that is most evil 
in a ruler, and left a name which is seldom mentioned 
without an expression of detestation. 

The evil reputation of the second Roman Emperor is 
probably one of the greatest triumphs of literature over 
life, tile most extraordinary instance of the truth of the 
paradox “ the pen is mightier than the sword.” The 
whole question hinges on the Annals of Tacitus. For the 
rule of Tiberius was carried on amid a remarkable literary 
silence which followed the volubility of the Augustan age. 
We have no such letters as those of Cicero, no such poet 
as Horace. We have something of M. Velleius Paterculus, 
who served under Tiberius and liked him. But the 
admiring soldier has not the charm that catches the ear 
of centuries, and few people know his tribute to the 
General under whom 

there was a composite vehicle ready, his litter assignod 
to the general benefit, whose advantages I experienced 
along with others ; physicians, food, all the apparatus of a 
bath, carried for this purpose alone, were ready for every 
invalid. 

But M. Velleius Paterculus probably knew little more 
of Tiberius Nero than a lance-corporal in the Natal 
Field Force knew of Sir Redvers Buller. In the 
verdict of popular history his evidence has not counted. 
It is the advocate (who was not on the scene of action) 
who gains the verdict. For Tacitus sat down to write 
a history of the Empire after several years of activity. 
Ife was a man who had seen service, and had more 
than rivalled Gibbon’s year in the yeomanry which 
had enabled him to describe battles. He was a notable 
orator, perhaps the most eminent of his day. With 
practice he had developed a style which in its way has never 
been equalled. By the time he had reached the Annals — 
and the era of Tiberius, which you must remember 
was to him the Georgian era—he had attained the art 
of packing more thought into the square- inch than any 
man has ever got into double the space. Bacon was a 
good packer; but Tacitus manages always to get 
venom beneath his concentrated words. The reporter 
owes him some of his best phrases, among them “ con¬ 
spicuous by their absence.” Finally, Tacitus was a 
man who looked back on the oligarchy as the ideal 
form of government, and the Senate, the Magistrates, 
and the people as the constituents of a State. He never 
shows the least consciousness of what Julius Caesar 
more than a century before had seen, that the govern¬ 
ment of a city or a congeries of cities on the Italian 
peninsula strained and cracked when stretched over the 
world. Such was the man on whom we mainly depend 
for our conception of Tiberius. And it is a splendid 
instance of what a man with a brain, a prejudice and 
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a pen can do that the centuries have, with a clear¬ 
headed exception here and there, taken Tiberius at the 
estimate of Tacitus. For his phrases leave their taste 
even when you have washed your mind with the water 
of reason. 

We have space but for an instance or so of Mr. 
Tarver’s careful following of Tacitus on the track of 
Tiberius. The Annals give a pretty full record of the 
first year of his reign. That Tiberius had no desire of 
supreme power is admitted even by Tacitus. Yet the 
historian drops in an implication that the Emperor was 
responsible for the murder of Agrippa Postumus with the 
object of securing that power. And the phrase sticks. 
And even when 'Tacitus depends upon the records of 
the Senate’s transactions he is obviously unfair. In a.d. 25 
a deputation arrived from Spain asking leave to build a 
Bhrine in honour of Tiberius and his mother. Tiberius 
addressed the Senate on the subject, protesting that “ the 
honour paid to Augustus will disappear if it is made cheap 
by promiscuous flattery of this kind.” Further, “ I wish 
posterity to be mindful that I am a man, and hold purely 
human responsibilities.” And “ those memorials which 
are built of stone are despised as mere tombs if the 
judgment of posterity proves adverse.” The objection 
seems reasonable and dignified as given in the Senatorial 
reports which lay under the hand of the historian. But 
Tacitus adds his comment, “ The contempt of fame means 
the contempt of virtue.” Surely never was injustice 
packed into a line with greater skill. 

The retirement to Caprese during the last few years of 
his life has caught the prurient imagination of the 
detractors of Tiberius. Here, too, the evidence is all in 
favour of the Emperor, as Mr. Tarver points out. And 
the least knowledge of human nature would suggest that 
a man who had lived a strenuous life free from the 
allegation of vice was not likely at the age of sixty-eight 
and in ill-health to plunge into an orgy of lust. Tiberius 
was not perhaps among the half-dozen demigods of 
Empire. His task was consolidation. You may find 
some analogy in the case of Richard Cromwell, who faced 
and failed at the task of carrying on a new system. 
Tiberius had not the advantage of the tradition of heredity. 
He was clearly unconscious of the Empire’s significance, 
and deliberately handed back to the Senate the power 
that Julius ana Octavianus had secured. Yet when he 
died the Empire was fixed for centuries. There must 
have been, more in the man than the gloomy cynicism, 
the cautious cruelty packed beneath the phrases of 
Tacitus. And Mr. Tarver will have his reward if at last 
historical likelihood be substituted for literary obsession. 


Barbed Trivialities. 

,Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society. By 
A Native. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Thebe are two kinds of “ Recollections ” which have value— 
those, maybe trivial in themselves, which iiossoss art and 
atmosphere, fixing a period in a hundred minor ways, 
and those which deal with great events, great personalities 
and the wider movements of an epoch or a great society. 
“ A Native’s ” recollections can be classed with neither of 
these. Trivial they are, in all conscience, but there is no 
hint of art; we have, indeed, seldom read a book more 
obviously thrown together; one is inclined to regard it as 
a kind of dust-bin of memories, in which, even by diligent 
searching, no more than a paste gem or two may be dis¬ 
covered. “A Native” also adopts a superior attitude 
towards the society of which I 10 writes which is often 
offensive and not seldom vulgar. The superior attitude, 
of course, may be used, even as a pose, with great effect, 
but to accept it one must be assured that there is strength 
behind it. No doubt “A Native” found what he calls 


the “make-believe” of the Vice-regal Court dull, its 
frequenters toadies, and its officials more or less salaried 
humbugs; but a great deal depends upon the point of 
view, and we should be sorry to believe that “ A Native’s ” 
wits by any means wholly just. Certainly if the stories 
set down in this volume either as funny or witty were the 
current coin of the “ Coort ” and society in Dublin during 
the forty years over which “A Native’s” recollections 
extend, that “ Coort ” and society must have had many 
weary hours, for hardly a single story is really good, and 
some are of a quite monumental dulness and ineptitude. 

A person called Bob G-, of whom some stories are told 

with apparent appreciation, appears to have had as fine a 
lack of ordinary decency as anyone of whom we ever read. 
We are expected to be amused by being told how this 
person, when “ in drink,” proposed to one sister and 
escaped from the consequences by promptly proposing to 
the other. “The rest,” comments “A Native,” “was 
easy; for the two girls came with the same story to their 
sire, who of course said they were a pair of fools; that 
nothing ‘tangible, sur,’ could be founded on the joint act.” 
We need make no comment upon the taste of this. 

But the “ Recollections ” are not wholly valueless. The 
glimpses which we get of the seventh Earl of Carlisle 
during his Viceroyalty do serve to illustrate, if it be but 
dimly, a condition of things neither very dignified nor 
very wise; and by careful searching one may find else¬ 
where in the volume occasional matter touched with natural 
human interest. Of such are its notes concerning the old 
Theatre Royal, where, “when the Italians were coming,” 
the rush for seats was so great “ prices were raised, then, 
to the vast sum of eight shillings, invariably—only think! 
->-for the boxes and dress-boxes.” This, of Grisi, is not 
without interest, although touched with that curious lack 
of feeling which is characteristic of “ A Native ” :— 

One of the most melancholy spectacles conceivable was 
the last appearance of .that true diva , Grisi, at the Theatre 
Royal. It was her farewell; I think her very last appear¬ 
ance. She had not been heard for many years, but some¬ 
how her old splendid tradition lingered on. It was 
“ Lucrezia,” and great was the expectancy. The first shock 
was the spectacle of so antique and well-worn a dame; 
bnt what was it when she came to essay “runs” and high 
notes and such gymnastics ? Every effort was accompanied 
by a contortion of face, showing the pain there was to 
accomplish the business ; and then the voice itself—wbat 
an inharmonious screech ! The natives, I am glad to say, 
did not laugh or jeer ; but they were discreetly silent from 
astonishment and amusement, and yet all her songs bed 
been “let down.” Mario, too, lagged inglorious on the 
scene until he came at last to do little more than speak in 
whispers—a shattered piece of dibris. 

On the whole, we prefer “A Native’s ” theatrical re¬ 
miniscences to his social; they are less spiced with venom, 
and the names which sprinkle the pages have at least 
some claim to distinction. “ A Native ” is perpetually 
writing down things calculated to annoy his countrymen ; 
he is more critical than the Saxon, who, whatever his 
faults, has at any rate a desire to see good where it may 
happen to be. But “ A Native ” has no such saving grace; 
he cannot even leave his country the full enjoyment of its 
own especial cliaracteristics. “ Often,” he says, “ the 
most Irish of Irishmen, the most racy of the soil, turn out 
to be Englishmen ! I never was so astonished to find that 
two of my countrymen, in whom I had a sort of pride and 
faith, were regular Englishmen. Such were Charles Lever, 
whose father and mother were English, born and bred, 
though he himself chanced to have been bom in Ireland; 
and Sir John Stevenson, Moore’s colleague in the Melodics, 
who was a Scot.” And so our author goes on, for the most 
part rubbing it into his compatriots in a most unfriendly 
manner, and garnishing his pages with a staccato kind of 
schoolboy French. We take leave of “A Native” without 
regret. For a work of this kind the book is uncommonly 
short, but we are glad it is no longer. 
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On South Africa. 

Lord Milner and South Africa. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 

(Eteinemann. 15s. net.) 

No more valuable work on the current history of South 
Africa than this book by Mr. Iwan-Miiller has been written 
since Mr. E. T. Cook’s Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
War was published. The object of the new work is to 
picture the long struggle for ascendancy between the 
sixteenth century and nineteenth century ideas of govern¬ 
ment ; but as to have attempted a continuous narrative 
of the conflict between the two systems would have been 
tantamount to writing a history of South Africa, Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller has confined himself to what he modestly 
calls a series of sketches illustrating the different phasos 
of the story. His point of view is that of a healthy 
Englishman. As he observes, historians may be divided 
into three classes: those who start with the assumption 
that their country is always in the right; those who are 
predisposed to believe that their country is always wrong; 
and those who, being conversant with the records of their 
own and of other countries, assume that their country in 
any given dispute is more likely to have been right than 
to have been wrong. Mr. Iwan-Miiller confesses that he 
belongs to the third category, and that the researches 
which he has had to undertake have confirmed him in 
his conviction. In order to understand the problem which 
Lord Milner had to solve in South Africa, it is essential 
to know how the pieces came to be where they were on 
the board, and to understand the circumstances which 
had determined all the previous moves made by both sides 
in the prolonged combat:— 

The history of British South Africa has been a faithful 
realisation of the fable of the Sibylline books. We were 
offered by Sir George Grey a federated South Africa 
without money and without cost. We refused the gift. 
Destiny a second time, through the medium of Sir Bartle 
Frere, preferred to us again a united British South 
Africa, but not without payment and sacrifice. We 
rejected the second offer as contemptuously as we had 
thrown aside the first, and when the third and last advance 
was forced, as it were, upon us as an alternative to the 
complete loss of South Africa, we have had to purchase 
it not only with money, but with blood and tears. 

That it fell to Lord Milner’s lot to demonstrate to the 
people of Great Britain that if this final offer were 
rejected we should be bereft of South Africa, and that 
this would have been the beginning of the end of the 
British Empire, is one of the main themes of this book ; 
and the other is that the Dutch conspiracy to drive the 
English into the sea is of older date than mere Krugerism, 
and originated not in the happily abolished Dutch re¬ 
publics, but in Cape Colony itself. The book is a 
store-house of information, and is written in so easy a 
style that its learning is never obtruded and never 
becomes heavy. 

Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop. Bv “ Defender.” 

(Smith, Elder. Cs.) 

It did not require the biographical sketch which “ De¬ 
fender” has prefixed to this volume to tell us that Sir 
Charles Warren had done the State some service before 
he was sent out to South Africa in command of the 
Fifth Division in November, 181)9. Had “Defender” 
stopped there, all would have been well; but un¬ 
fortunately for his hero, he endeavours to shift the blame 
which Sir Redvers Buller fastened on Sir Charles for the 
Spion Kop disaster to the shoulders of a subordinate 
officer. Sir Redvers, who was in supreme command, 
blamed his subordinate, Sir Charles Warren, and now 
‘‘Defender” throws the blame upon Lieut.Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who, he says, was responsible for the order 
to abandon the hill at the very moment when reinforce¬ 
ments were coming up and the Boers were beginning to 


trek. The situation would be comic were it not so 
inexpressibly tragic. Here it is: the general in chief 
command was looking after the baggage; the second in 
command, Sir Charles Warren, was where he could not 
well see what was happening on Spion Kop; Major-General 
Coke was sent for by Sir Charles at the very time when, 
as Sir Redvers put it, “ he would have been useful,” and 
the command on the top of the hill was placed in the 
hands of Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft, a major of only six 
months’ standing in the Royal Scots Fusiliers, who held 
the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel while in command of a 
special corps. He was well known as a brave officer and 
a good fighting man, but with so many officers of high 
rank and long experience in the field, it was thoroughly 
characteristic of the slipshod methods which prevailed that 
he should have been placed in supreme command over 
officers senior to himself, most of whom did not know of 
his appointment, and left to hold the key of the position 
on a hill top which he, keen fighter as he was, considered 
untenable. “Defender” does not make out much of a 
case. . He only shows that there was no capable head nor 
any clear and comprehensive scheme of action. The 
impression left on the reader is ; that the whole afFair was 
a hopeless muddle in which the officers and men fought 
gallantly, but without any help from those whose duty it 
was to lead and direct them. The plain man will say 
that, as Sir Redvers and Sir Charles were in command, 
the blame for the lack of all clear direction must rest 
with them. 


The Call to Arms, 1900-1901. By H. Seton-Carr. 

(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

It needs some little effort of memory to recall the thrill 
of grim determination which ran throughout the country 
when the news of the disaster of the black week in 
December 1899 was received. The Call to Arms -tfas 
responded to most nobly by all classes of the population, 
and the formation of the'Imperial Yeomanry soon became 
an accomplished fact. Two days before the Royal Warrant 
authorising the raising of the Imperial Yeomanry was 
issued by Queen Victoria, Mr. Seton-Carr, M.P.~, wrote to 
Mr. George Wyndliam suggesting the formation of a corps 
of Volunteer Sharpshooters for service in South Africa, 
the essential qualifications being tliat the men should be 
good shots with a thorough .knowledge and experience of 
rifle-shooting. The offer was accepted on December 30, 
and Mr. Seton-Carr with a very strong committee at 
once set to work to raise the corps. Among those who 
most largely provided the finances were Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. W. W. Aster, Colonel R. 
Pilkington, M.P., and Mr. Vernon Wentworth, M.P. Lord 
Dunraven was the Chairman of Committee. Three 
battalions of Sharpshooters were formed : the 1st was the 
18th battalion Imperial Yeomanry, and the 2nd and 3rd 
were the 21st and 23rd battalions Imperial Yeomanry. 
The Corps well deserved a book all to itself, though the 
account of its doings will be more interesting to the 
men themselves and to historians of the war than to the 
general reader. The lists of names form a roll of honour 
of which those included have every right to feel proud. 


Progress of South Africa in the Century. By G. McCall 
Theal. The “ Nineteenth Century ” Series. (W. and 
R. Chambers. 5s. net.) 

Dr. Tiieai,. who is hardly a safe guide in matters South 
African, in spite of his official position at the Cape, has 
added another to the list of his books on South Africa. 
The title page bears the date 1902, but some of the 
passages in the work seem familiar, and unless we are 
mistaken we have met with them before in another volume 
by the same author. Dr. Theal’s treatment of Slagter’s 
Nek is typical of his attitude, and curiously enough the 
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question is dealt with in Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s Lord Milner 
and Soutlt Africa, where Dr. Theal’s account of the inci¬ 
dent is mercilessly dissected. In Dr. Theal’s book it is 
said that the event which is here recorded would not have 
been worthy of so much space in the volume if the execu¬ 
tion of the five burghers had not caused the most intense 
animosity towards the British Government. But as Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller points out, “ the affair of Slagter’s Nek had 
nothing to do with the British Government. Every¬ 
body connected with the affair, with the exception of the 
officers called in to assist the agents of the law, was of 
Dutch, Franco-Dutch, or Afrikander origin.” It is not 
worth while to deal further with a book of this descrip¬ 
tion. 


Other New Books. 

Letters to an Enthusiast. By Marv Cowden Clarke. 
Edited bv Anne Upton Nettleton. (Chicago: McClurg 
& Co.) ' 

The enthusiast was Robert Balmanno of New -York, who so 
admired Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare (in spite 
of the absence from it of references to the numbering of 
the lines—a most unholy omission!), that- he besought a 
few slips of the original copy to preserve in his treasure- 
house. Mrs. Clarke sent them, and Mr. Balmanno returned 
two gold pens. This was in 1850, and they corresponded 
until Mr. Balmanno’s death in 1861, and these are the 
letters. They make an admirable companion to Mrs. Clarke’s 
Reminiscences of Writers and My Ijong Life, arid they 
throw a pleasant if not a searching light on the literary 
times of Mrs. Clarke’s own day, among her more intimate- 
friends being the Lambs, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, and 
Dickens. The bobk, however, contains little that is new. 
We choose for quotation a passage concerning Lamb - 
„ You ask me if I knew Charles Lamb. I thank God, I 
did. This very enthusiasm about the malt beverage 
reminds me of pleasant things in my privileged intercourse 
with him. I was an honoured partaker in one of those 
country walks of his, when he would stop at some little 
roadside inn and have some cool porter. He preferred 
orter and ale, and I remember his especially expressing 
is approval of my taste when I ventured to second his 
commendation of Barclay and Perkin’s porter as superior 
to any other brewers. I think he liked that a girl should 
have an opinion in porter, and not be' afraid of avowing 
it. I recollect our once stopping at some wayside hostelry 
near Waltham Cross, and his drinking “ the memory of 
Harold ” as our toast on that occasion. On another my 
father chose to defray the “ score for sheer ale ” (porter), 
and Charles Lamb said, “ Do, Novello ; I shall like the 
draught all the better for it.” 

In one of these green lane walks, admirable Miss Kelly 
happened to be at Enfield with us that day ; and I 
remember his being pleased that both she and I sat in the 
little porch and pledged him, while he had the beer 
brought there. He always liked to see women superior to 
fine ladyism and affectation, though no one had a truer 
appreciation of real feminine refinement. 1 recollect his 
trying me with one of his whimsical ways in that kind of 
test once. Charles and I were down at Enfield for a few 
days, and went one evening with himself and his beloved 
sister Mary to drink tea with some people who had invited 
them both. Charles Lamb and I chanced to outwalk my 
Charles and Miss Lamb, and we arrived first at the house, 
a ladies’ school. The lady of the house received us 
politely, and expressed herself pleased to see—bowing to - 
me—any friend of Mr. Lamb’s with him. He answered 
her inquiry after his sister, by saying Ihat she had a 
horrible toothache, and had stayed at home ; and Mr. C C. 
had remained to keep her company. And then ho added, 

“ His wife and I, as we came along, were hoping that you 

might have sprats for supper to-night, Mrs.-.” You 

might imagine the effect that this produced, in a some¬ 
what prim company-assemblage ; but I could see that he 


was pleased at my not being in the slightest discomposed 
at this singular introduction to a strange lady, in a strange 
house. I have sometimes thought that I owe it to the 
gratitude I feel for having known two such glorious 
beings, to jot down all my reminiscences of beloved 
Charles Lamb and his excellent sister Mary. She ass 
worthy to be his sister ; and that is saying everything. 

Tils' book is well printed and furnished with, a nuiriber of 
portraits of Mrs. Clarke’s friends. The editing might have 
been rather more thorough. 


The Web of Empire: A Diary of the Imperial Tour of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dulte and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall and York in 1901. By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 

“This,” says Sir Donald Wallace, “may be called the 
authorised account of the Imperial Tour.” As such the 
account may be considered a success; so far as we can 
discover, it commits, in all its procession of pages, no 
shadow of an indiscretion, nor is there the smallest ruffling 
of its serene urbanity of manner. But for these very 
reasons the book is dull. The first thing that we desire to 
know is something of the personalities which made up the 
Imperial entourage. Of these we get nothing. We are 
only told that at the end of the tour all the members were 
“ not only on speaking terms, but in the most cordial 
relations possible.” That was an eminently desirable 
conclusion, and no doubt, as Sir Donald Wallace says, 
“ the Duke displayed wonderful sagacity in selecting the 
members of his suite.” But no reader can feel much 
active pleasure in a narrative which leaves the actors 
merely names. However, that being said, there remains a 
good deal of material which has at least some value as a 
contribution to our understanding of that fine outbreak of 
feeling which made the tour both practicable and desirable. 
Sir Donald Wallace diarises for us everything of importance 
which occurred as well as much of no importance, and the 
cumulative effect is somewhat overwhelming. One is 
whirled front ceremony to ceremony in a condition which 
approaches bewilderment, a bewilderment not lessened 
when such details are introduced as the manlier of hands 
shaken by the Duke and Duchess on particular occasions. 
Certainly the general impression gathered is one of down¬ 
right hard work, and hard work, too, of the most trying 
kind. The author concludes with a discriminating 
chapter upon the subject of Imperial Federation, based 
upon careful observation and argued temperately and well, 
which contains these wise words : “ . . . . I would 

warn our Federationists at home that, in the preparation 
of any definite schemes, it might be well to respect, in a 
greater measure than they usually do, the individuality of 
the various units of which our sporadic, heterogeneous 
Empire is composed.” 

It need hardly be added that the volume is excellently 
printed and produced and very fully illustrated, though 
we could have wished, perhaps, for more human interest 
in the drawings. Some of the Chevalier de Martino’s 
sea-pictures are good, but they have too little force and 
variety. 


letters to Dolly By Keble Howard. (Long. 3s. fid.) 

Mk. Keble Howard —as we judge from this volume—is a 
funny man whom we may roughly class, with no desire 
for undue flattery or unfair depreciation, as a pupil in the 
school of Mr. Jerome. The papers which make up this 
volume appeared origjnally m the Sketch. Now one may 
endure, and even enjoy, the weekly dig in the ribs with 
an occasional touch of sentimentality, when a week’s work 
and pleasure intervenes between each administration. 
But the writer who is seeking to build a reputation (we 
credit Mr. Howard with an ambition he may assuredly 
realise) should hesitate before giving to a book that which 
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was designed for a weekly paper, even wlien Mr. Tom 
Browne lends the comic aid of his drawings. Mr. Howard 
rambles at large over life—over the surface of life. The 
“ Dolly ” to whom the letters are addressed is apparently 
a - girl whose hair is still worn long, but we have no 
further indication of her personality. The writer rode a 
bicycle, he went to Plymouth and other ordinary places, 
he tried quiet week-ends in the country, he even went so 
far as St. Petersburg, where he struck the most pretentious 
and uncomfortable hotel in Europe. And here lie has the 
sympathy of his present critic. But if we are to take him 
with any seriousness we must say he misses those surface 
indications that point to what lies beneath. He is not yet 
the geological humourist who prospects successfully for 
gold. Thus in the paper called “ Sunday with a Church¬ 
warden Pipe ” we have this photograph:— 

As the children clattered into church, the local police¬ 
man appeared, and stationed himself opposite the Bacred 
edifice, in the exact centre of the roadway. With him, of 
course, came that band of beery satellites- 

And so forth. The sacred edifice and the beery satellites 
may pass in the paper, but they cannot compete for an 
honours degree in literature. Yet with these casual and 
careless papers Mr. Howard has not reached the end of 
his tether, and the final word about him is not to be 
spoken now. 


The Holy City , Athens, and Egypt. By Sir William T. 

Charley. (Marshall Bros. 10s. fid.) 

This book, we are told, is “ founded on personal observa¬ 
tion and the researches of modem explorers.” It also 
claims to be a love story. As to the love story, it is thin 
to tenuity, and dull to exasperation. Why it was dragged 
in at all we cannot conceive, for the information put into 
the mouth of the lady might have been set down more 
briefly otherwise, and her reflections are not helpful; 
neither are those of her extremely colourless lover,—we 
are inclined to call him her “ young man.” So far as the 
facts of Sir William Charley’s book go ■ they seem accurate 
enough, but the whole might have been condensed into 
much fewer than 446 pages. The truth is that the 
volume reeks of the personally-conducted. It was hardly 
necessary to tell us that the author made his journey 
under the auspices of Dr. Lunn. Not that we have a 
word to say against a system which has made travel 
possible to many who otherwise might have had to stay 
at home; what we object to are some of the printed 
results of that system. Why invent such names as 
Winterton-wide and Strath-great and make their owners 
into dull people who impart their knowledge in flaccid 
conversations ? When Mabel and Everard (the lovers) are, 
looking at the “Pharoah of the Oppression” they talk 
like this:— 

“ What a hard, stern face it is," explained Mabel. 

“ The lower jaw,” said Everard, “ is massive and 
powerful. It looks as if it were carved out of iron.'* 

The rest of the party gathered round and gave vent to 
similar exclamations. 

That is illuminating, is it not? We respect Sir William 
Charley’s industry and we sympathise with his object, but 
his method is terrifying. Yet there may be people who 
like information served up in this way, and to such we 
commend Sir W’illiam Charley’s book with confidence. 
They will find facts on nearly every page, and an enor¬ 
mous number of references. 


Moods and Outdoor Verses. By Richard Askham. (R. 
Brimley Johnson. 3s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Askham may be a minor poet; but in the genuine, 
not the disparaging sense of the word. For he is a true 


poet; he has ideas, and in at least one poem—the opening 
“ Deeming Dale ”—ho shows magic. Let us quote it:— 

Who is it knocks at my window? Ho 
Who is it rides the gale ? 

“Yonder the Pitiless Ladies go 
Adown the Deeming Dale. 

“ The cold of a cloud is over them ; 

Open the pane and see ; 

All the women of perilous dream 
Go drifting drearily, 

“One by one on the hitter wind, 

Companionless and grey, 

With the empty sound of a host behind 
To bring them on their way. 

“But yonder, yonder comes the Moon, 

• And yonder see them turn: 

Jewelled and fierce their hunting shoon 
Fly flashing through the fern.” 

Now whither do they ride so fast 
Upon the whirling wind? 

“Fasten the pane against the blast! 

Hasten and draw the blind.” 

Who is it knocks at my window? Ho ' 

Who is it rides the gale? -C■' 

“And who would join the hosts that ‘go 
Adown the Deeming Dale?” . , 

This lias a portion, at least, of the spirit that infuses 
“Keith of Itavelston.” Such a longer blank.verse poem 
as “These Forty Years” has depth of dramatic feeling; 
and “In Sqlitude ” is a sonnet-like little piece with an 
idea. This is a very promising first book of poems. 


Fiction. 


The Searchers. By Margaretta Byrde. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
This book belongs to the series called by the publisher the 
First Novel Library. Perhaps the claim made for its 
contributors that they show exceptional talent is not 
extravagant in view of the standard by which the con¬ 
temporary novelist is indulgently measured. By that 
standard Miss (?) Byrde’s book is a good one; it stands 
well above the average. Yet the faults that mar it are 
precisely those which make tiresome the work of some of 
the most popular writers of the day. We can discern no 
reason—of this admission we make a gift to those whom 
it principally concerns—why Miss Byrde should not count 
by tens the thousands of her readers. The story arises 
out of the ruin of a bailiff’s daughter, indescribably 
beautiful and endowed with a voice and a touch. Eve 
was her pathetic name; and when a flippant curate asks 
her to sing “anything,” this is the kind of earnest 
atmosphere with which she envelopes the music stool. 

But Eve was thinking “ Anything ” was not her idea of 
music. And something had stirred her mood. Presently 
the strong, long fingers were on the keys, pressing out a 
prelude on the middle notes in a dreamy, wistful searching 
which went deeper and deeper until it' found anchor ih 
the bass. There it repeated itself several times over, a 
plaintive strain of some dozen notes, which was afterwards 
the main strand of the woven song. 


A lady of this temperament was obviously ripe for the 
ministrations of a highly spiritual clergyman, superior to 
all distinction of ecclesiastical party, who had found the 
true meaning of Christianity in a dogmatic theology that 
reminds one of the chart described bv.the poet as “a 
perfect and absolute blank.” This worthy man helps her 
to redeem herself; and she has the misfortune, after 
marrying her seducer, to fall in love with him. Other 
popular types of womanhood are here: the professional 
nurse, the “lady editress,” the match-making middle-class 
mother, the county lady ; and their peculiarities are italicised 
to the last dot, so that you are always quite sure of which 
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are set forward for imitation, which to be noted for 
avoidance. All the lower-class characters drop “ the 
important letter haitch” in the most diverting manner, 
ana insert it superfluously—as is indicated by the strange 
typographical device of an apostrophe, thus: h’earth. 
It will be seen that we rise from this book in what we 
fear the “ authoress ” will consider a captious mood. The 
fact is that Miss Byrde has it in her, we are sure, to do 
much better work than this. She has the misfortune to 
be too familiar with modern literature of an inferior kind, 
and to have been too fatally successful in shaping her 
work upon ill-chosen models. Yet there is just one 
passage in her book—too long, unfortunately, for quotation 
—which awoke in us a growing sense of sympathetic 
amusement: that, to wit, in which she very happily 
burlesques the nostrum known as Christian Science, and 
makes excellent fun of the extravagancies of American 
woman-worshi p. 

A Friend of Nelson. By Horace C. Hutchinson. 

(Longmans. 6 s.) 

In 1801 Lord Nelson was “dodging about off Toulon’’ 
hunting for Yilleneuve, who had slipped through the 
straits of Gibraltar and was away with all his sea legs to 
the West Indies. In this predicament, the great Admiral 
summons the narrator of this story, who is in command of 
a despatch boat, and thus delivers himself: “ I’ve got to 
stick to Yilleneuve, to the Canaries, to the West Indies, 
round the Horn, if he will to h— 1 and back, stick to him 
I must. But you must get these despatches home to the 
Admiralty as quick as you can. Run your ship ashore, if 
need be, but get these despatches home at any east.” 
This the gallant commander proceeds to do, and runs his 
ship ashore off Beachy Head, at the same time sinking 
ana afterwards rescuing a French spy and a charming 
widow-comtesse. Widows, at all times fascinating, are 
positively irresistible when rescued from drowning, and it 
is a light task to capture the simple seaman’s heart, while 
her cousinly escort robs him of his despatches. The 
despatches are promptly recovered and handed over to the 
Admiralty, who demonstrate their gratitude by court- 
martial. And now for the whole point of the story. 
“ Deeply touched ” by this ingratitude, an appeal is made 
direct to Lord Nelson, who is invited down to the com¬ 
mander’s home; and it is here that the French spy plots 
the assassination with the “probable” knowledge of 
Napoleon. How much of this is true and how much 
“historically novel’’cannot be said, but the following 
details are given: there is a diagram with entrances 
ABCDEFGH, also a spot X where the assassins 
fell; circumstantial evidence is also found in the fact that 
an owl hooted, and it is common knowledge that all self- 
respecting owls hoot on these occasions. How Nelson 
escaped and what it feels like to have an assassin strike 
you between the shoulders with a long knife can best be 
ascertained by reading this very readable book. 

The Late Returning. By Margery Williams. (Heinemann. 

2 s. 6 d.) 

The author describes an irresponsible, incoherent revolution 
in some petty Republic in South America. The revolution 
is in full swing, and the English consul (presumably 
English because he has a cockney servant) locks his door 
and prunes his roses, while the President enters the 
Government House by the back door. This act of very 
reasonable discretion, seeing that his gates are besieged 
by a howling mob, is regarded as cowardice by his people, 
who keep paving stones loose for this kind of emergency ; 
and even his faithful mistress, Vanda (why must he have 
a mistress?) thinks it is time to resume an intimate rela¬ 
tionship with a rival President. For this she is very 
rightly shot “ by a file in gray in a courtyard with high 
expressionless white plastered walls, while on the cobble 


stones some pigeons sidle busily to and fro, irridescent in 
the sunlight, picking up stray grains.” The author rather 
enjoys these little touches, and spends much trouble and 
considerable art upon them. In the meantime tho 
President is safely ensconced behind the door. The 
heroic part is left to be filled by a journalist whose “ linen 
suit looms big in the dusk.” But, quite apart from this 
remarkable suit, the journalist is distinctly interesting, 
and the reader is let into the secret of how he lights his 
cigarettes. “ The match with which Carter had paused in 
the act of lighting his cigarette went out, and he threw it 
over the side of the carriage and took a new one. It 
spluttered, and he made a little cup of his hands to shield 
the flame.” After this resourcefulness, it is not sur¬ 
prising to learn that he greatly distinguishes himself 
during the revolution, and that his right arm twice 
swiftly flies from his shoulder and lays low a man who 
“ gingerly wipes his broken mouth.” 

But nothing really matters, and the rival President is 
disposed of by a “ little white flash,” which the astute 
reader, now fully prepared for such expressions, interprets 
rightly to mean that he was merely shot. All that remains 
to be done is to relay the paving stones and to wait for 
the next revolution, unless perchance, in the meantime, 
the advice of the consul is taken, and this good republic 
gives up socialism and goes in for “ drink, which of all 
vices is the oldest and most respectable.” 


Notes on Novels. 

A King and his Campaigners. By Von Heidenstam. 

No. 3 in “ The Greenback Library.” The translation 
has been done from the Swedish by M. Axel Tegnier, who 
styles Verner von Heidenstam “a great Little Master in 
latter-day Swedish literature.” The stories in this volume, 
the first of the series, entitled “ Karolinerna ” in the 
Swedish, deal with the condition of the country and the 
personality of Charles XII., that military genius of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. (Duckworth. Is. 6d.) 

The Common Chord. By Wynotii Dale. 

A novel of rather an uncommon kind that will appeal 
to readers who do not usually find their relaxation in 
fiction. The chief character is a recluse, author of The Light 
of Nature. Perhaps this concise man of science, this dry 
little man, who spoke so scornfully of too much soul, had 
been all along trying to see whether “ soul ” could bo 
demonstrated and analysed according to a scientific 
method. His friend who knew him would say to himself, 
and he felt a certain satisfaction in saying it: “ There’s a 
man who says he knows.” (Treheme. Os.) 

Ahana. By K. M. Edge. 

A story of Indian life, long and leisurely. In the 
Introduction we are told that “ it seemed in Haribagh as if 
the 17th of May, 1857, so crowded with unnamable horrors 
of carnage and bloodshed, would never drag to a close.” 
Ahana is the pivot of the story. The sweet mystical name 
formed a strangely complete expression of herself. “Out 
of the darkness of wild turmoil and rebellion she had come 
presaging light and love,” and “ the fierce light of 
Indian existence, beating upon her life, had burnt out that 
part of it only which could be taken away." (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 

East-Ho. By J. Henry Harris. 


Mr. Harris, we are informed, has written several volumes 
of stories of Cornish life. The present book treats of 
similar life on tho East Anglican coast. The manner is 
somewhat artless. Here is a descriptive passage from the 
first page: “All as calm as though an everlasting peace 
had been signed between the powers of old Ocean and the 
Air, and the grateful land is never again to be disturbed 
by their fury.” (Jarrold. 2s.) 
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Abbey to Palace. 

A coronation is like a lightning flash, illuminating every 
crevice of the national life. Nothing contemporary misses 
some visitation of its glory. Nothing is too small a relic : 
a charred stick plucked from a bon-fire, labelled and put 
away, may become an heirloom. If the instinct for found¬ 
ing heirlooms were as strong as the instinct for preserving 
them, every cupboard in the country would become a 
museum on the 26th. Nothing that happens on Corona¬ 
tion day can be ordinary; for the day will stamp it. This 
vast Mnemonic will permit nothing to be forgotten. Not 
only must the future be sown with recollections and 
traditions, but the past will surge up in wave on wave. 
Even thus, London has throbbed for many Kings. 

God save you, sir ! Where have you been broiling ? 

Among the crowd i’ the Abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedged in more ; I am stifled 

With the mere rankness of their joy. 

You saw the ceremony. 

That I did. 

How was it ? 

Well worth the seeing. 

Or it is Pepys, overcome with joy, and Mr. Thornbury’s 
wine, in Axe Yard, after the crowning of Charles II., 
and exclaiming from his heart: “ Note, after all this, I can 
say that besides the pleasure of the sight of these glorious 
things, I may now shut my eyes against any other objects, 
nor for the future trouble myself to see the things of state 
and showe, as being sure never to see the like again in 
this world.” And so equal are all things on a Coronation 
Day that this “ strange frolique ” of Pepys’s in Axe Yard 
is as good a token of that day in 1660 as aught else. We 
talk of the venerableness of the Abbey, of the Tower, of 
Westminster Hall, but let us not forget the venerableness 
of the streets and alleys of London. Streets shed and 
renew their buildings, and widen to new traffic, but they 
never quite lose their individuality. The road remains, 
and its dust and air seem ever its own. It is by no mere 
“ route ” that the King and Queen will return, crowned, 
from the Abbey to the Palace. The streets through which 
they will pass have seen such pageants before, and many a 
leaden spout and chimney stack has kept its place since 
Queen .Anne rode back to St. James’s. Behind all the 
crowds, and below all the cheering, the innumerable Past 
starts to life. 

No longer is King Street the way from the Abbey. 
Here, indeed, is a disappearance absolute. It was but a 
remnant that we knew before the site was cleared. The 
street in which Spenser died, and Carew admired a coral 
lip, formerly ran all the way to Charing Cross, and by 
it alone could kings and commoners approach the Abbey. 
It has been the fate of this street to sink into the vaults 


of Government offices from end to end. But its old 
character is preserved in Donne’s lines:— 


He like to a high-stretched lute-string squeakt, 0, Sir ! 
’Tis sweet to talk of kings ! At Westminster, 

Said I, the man that keeps the Abbey-tombs, 

And for his price doth, with whoever comes, 

Of all our Harry's and our Edwards talk, 

From king to king, and all their kin can walk : 

Your ears shall hear nought but kings; yoar eyes meet 
Kings only ; the way to it is King’s Street. 


The procession will pass up Parliament Street and 
Whitehall to Charing Cross. All this ground is pregnant 
with great names. Milton lodged in Scotland Yard while 
Latin secretary to Cromwell, and Andrew Marvell followed 
him alike in office and residence. In Whitehall Gay and 
Swift lived together. Close by, where now is Drummond’s 
Bank, young Prior read Horace and tasted his uncle’s 
wines. In Cragg’s Court Thomson wrote part of his 
“Summer.” The statue of Charles I. which looks down 
Whitehall was the subject of Marvell’s lampoons and 
Waller’s panegyrics. Ben Jonson was bom in Hartshorn, 
Lane, now covered by Northumberland Street. “ I cannot 
with all my industry trace him to his cradle," says Fuller, 
“ but I can fetch him from his long coats. When a little 
child he lived in Hartshorn Lane, Charing Cross, where 
his mother married a bricklayer for her second husband.” 
In Cockspur Street, at the “ Breetish Coffee House” or 
the “ Golden Ball,” all the clever Scotchmen in London 
met to despise the English, Hume and Smollett among 
them; and here they received with dismay the news of 
Culloden. 

When the trumpets blare along Pall Mall what ghosts 
they will raise ! It is nearly a hundred years since Lamb 
wrote to Hazlitt: “ Wasn’t you sorry for Lord Nelson ? I 
have followed him in fancy ever since I saw him walking 
in Pall Mall (I was prejudiced against him before), 
looking just as a hero should look; and I have been very 
much cut about it indeed. He was the only pretence of a 
great man we had.” Lamb and Nelson on the Pall Mall 
pavement! A hundred years earlier Defoe had written : “ I 
am lodged in the street called Pall Mall, the ordinary 
residence of all strangers because of its vicinity to the 
Queen’s Palace, the Park, the Parliament House, the 
Theatres, the Chocolate and Coffee-houses, where the best 
company frequent.” Pall Mall had long existed as a 
highway when Dan O’Neale, groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles II., obtained from the King a piece of ground and 
“ Our warrant for the building of a new street to St. 
James’s.” There was an attempt to call the street Catherine 
Street, in honour of the Queen, Catharine of Braganza, 
but the neighbouring enclosure for the game of Pall Mall 
was a stronger association and this name prevailed. Nell 
Gwynn was one of the earliest of its residents. Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, was born in Pall Mall in 1683, and on 
her death her remains were borne thence to sepulture in 
Westminster Abbey. Here Bolingbroke lived, and gathered 
the wits around him. On the north side of the street, 
next to the little passage into King Street, Dodsley opened 
the Tally’s Head, and published for Dr. Johnson and 
Gray. Steele lodged at a perfumer’s in Pall Mall, and in 
1760 Sterne was living here with social engagements for 
every day and night for three months ahead. Gibbon 
lived in Pall Mall until he moved into “the best 
house in the world,” No. 7, Bontinck Street. Where the 
Carlton Hotel will hang out its banners for the pageant 
the members of the Kit Kat club stroked their wigs, took 
snuff, and were witty. It was in an upper room in the 
Star and Garter that the fifth Lord Byron killed William 
Chaworth of Anneslev in a sword duel fought by the light 
of one candle. At the Smyrna Coffee House, Addison, 
Swift, Prior, Steele, and other wits met regularly. An 
alteration in their club arrangements is noted in the Tatler 
-No. 78. “ The seat of learning is now removed from the 

corner of the chimney on the left hand towards the window 
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to the round table in the middle of the floor over against the 
fire ; a resolution much lamented by the porters and chair¬ 
men who were edified through a pane of glass that 
remained broken all the last summer. All the flavours 
and quiet bustle of those days live in Gray’s lines : — 

Oh bear me to the paths of fair Pell Mell. 

Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell. 

At distance rolls the gilded coach, 

Nor sturdy oarmen on the walks encroach. 

Shops breathe perfume, thro’ sashes ribbons flow, 

The mutual arms of ladies and the beau. 

What was Lamb doing—to return to Lamb—when he saw 
Lord Nelson in Pall Mall ? Had he been to see Coleridge 
who, according to Rogers, lived in Pall Mall at one time ? 
“ Wordsworth and I called upon him one forenoon when 
he was lodging in Pall Mall. He talked uninterruptedly 
for about two hours, during which Wordsworth listened 
to him with profound attention, every now and then 
nodding liia head as if in assent. On quitting the lodging 
I said to Wordsworth, ‘ Well, for my own part I could not 
make head or tail of Coleridge’s oration ; pray, did you 
. understand it ? ’ ‘ Not one syllable of it,’ was Wordsworth’s 
reply.” 

Of St. James’s Street, up which the King and Queen 
will drive in their dazzling State, what is to Ire said ? 

Why that’s where Sacharisia sigh’d 
When Waller read his dittv ; 

Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 

And Alvanley was witty. 

Here Rochester watched the fine ladies of the Restoration 
buy gloves and perfumes. Here Sheridan walked the 
“Campus Martius of St. James’s Street.” The pavement 
opposite No. 29 used to be crowded to the kerb by people 
struggling to look at Gillray’s caricatures in the shop 
of Miss Humphrey, his landlady and friend; until one 
day the caricaturist threw himself from an upper window 
in a fit of insanity and died of his injuries. In LSOO 
Lord Nelson was living at No. 54. At the Thatched 
House Tavern, where now stands the Conservative Club, 
Macaulay talked down his friends, and was sorely missed 
by them after his death. The history of St. James’s 
Street is the finest confused feeding in the world. 

Similar memories start from the walls of Piccadilly 
houses. How well Scott knew its pavements ! You may 
still see the house of Madame d’Arblay, a little way down 
Bolton Street, to which lie went with Rogers. The house 
at the corner of Bolton Street, with the covered balconies, 
was Watier’s Club, where Byron squandered the money 
that might have saved Newstead. In the Albany be wrote 
Lara, and was the neighbour of “ Monk ” Lewis of whom 
be said, after a dinner in his chambers, which had wearied 
him, “ I never will dine again with a middle-aged man 
who fills up his table with young ensigns, and has looking- 
glass panels to his hook-cases.” That old life of the 
Albany is tasted in Horace Smith’s verse: 

Chamber'd in Albany I view 
On every side a jovial crew 
Of Benedictine neighbours. 

I sip my coffee, read the news, 

I own no mistress but the Muse, 

And she repays my labours. 

Even Hyde Park Corner, where the Coronation pageant 
will circle home to the Palace, has it literary memories. 
Pope went to school there, and there Savage and Steele 
wrote a pamphlet to pay their reckoning for a dinner at 
the sign of the “ Triumphant Chariot.” 


Strangers Yet ! 

There are two ways of writing a good book about a foreign 
country. One is to stay there for half a lifetime, absorb 
the spirit of the people, and then decant it into print. 
But for this not only time but genius is required, for 
nothing less than genius can see into the soul of a people 
and make it intelligible to aliens. The other way is to 
depend absolutely on first impressions and trust them 
implicitly. A book about America, for example, should 
be the work of a lifetime or the amusement of six weeks. 
After six weeks the edge of perception is blunted, and the 
sympathetic process has not yet had time to begin. Steevens 
depended with glorious confidence on that first impression 
—and the immediate inference, with The Land of the 
Dollar as the result. And surely we have all noticed in 
our own travels how valuable and informing this first fresh 
sight of strange tilings may be. It is on the quay at 
St. Petersburg that you find your Typical Russian, an 
incredible person who becomes quite ordinary and escapes 
your notice in a few days. You may go to Germany again 
and again, but never will you take down from your mental 
picture gallery the first German officer you saw on the plat¬ 
form of the frontier station. Now Mrs. Everard Cotes has 
adopted the impressionist method in her new hook of Trans¬ 
atlantic experiences—strung on the slightest of stories, 
and Those Delightful Americans (Methuen) is mainly a 
series of little shocks and surprises and sudden insights 
which brightened the stay of Mrs. Kemball—and her 
husband Kaye—in the State of New York. 

In spite of the proximity of New York and Liverpool 
and the constant passage to and fro (or we should say 
“back and forth”) of Americans and Britishers (Mrs. 
Kemball never heard that word in the States), there are 
odd little differences between two peoples who are always 
meeting, differences that lie on the surface, and suggest, as 
matter for speculation, some deeper divergence. Mrs. 
Kemball found it on the steamer when “ Mrs. Horace Moss ” 
handed out her card. What should she do with it? For 
“in American society one is expected to have a pocket- 
book or receptacle of some kind always at hand for this 
purpose, as anyone may present anyone else with a card 
at any time.” At the hotel, too, the lady naturally 
demanded hot water on her arrival. The boy brought it 
in a tumbler. “ Chamb’maid told me you wanted hot 
water, an’ I’ve brung you hot water,” was his protest at 
reproof. The lady hinted at washing. 

“ Well,” said the boy, “you’ve got & pitcher'f ice-water 
. to drink, an’ you’ve got a pitcher ’f boiling water to drink, 
an’ you’ve got plenty cold in your washer. That’a about 
all we get asked for, anyhow this weather.” 

For the weather was hot; and here we get another glimpse 
of some international differences. Kaye was inclined to 
swear at the temperature as something that had to be 
endured somehow. To the American it was a picturesque 
background for the thousand tons of free ice distributed 
to the poor. For the Americans “ accept with satisfaction 
any affliction that has no parallel elsewhere.” And they 
were pleased to learn that Kaye had been all the way to 
Singapore to find a heat which they had at their own 
doors. The lack of respect, too, from the “ lower classes " 
startled the English husband. 

The next car stopped, and we ran at it, but not fast 
enough to satisfy the conductor, who spoke to Kaye as he 
got in. “Get a hustle on!” he said to Kaye. Kaye 
turned upon him, “ Do not address me in that way again,” 
he said. 

But he did. 

As we were getting out this person addressed my 
husband again, though he had been expressly told not to. 
“ Shake a leg ! ” said he. 


And this to a Harrovian with titled relatives. 
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The young ladies’ independent and adequate management 
of their own love affairs is not quite so startling as it would 
have been twenty years ago, for if young men do not stroll 
in to call at half-past eight in the evening, in England, 
with a friendly understanding with the housemaid that 
Miss Daly should lx> told, we have abolished the stern 
father aud given our girls a fairly free hand. But the 
oddest difference's are the verbal ones, since one would 
expect a perfect fusion of American and English through 
personal and literary intercourse—an agreement of literary 
language tempered by private slang. But “ rot,” “ rotten,” 
and “nasty” are not permitted in New York, and when 
Kaye, at billiards, complained of his “putrid” luck—the 
word is the flag of the public-school bov—“Mrs. Adams 
turned quite pale.” The Atlantic has a lot to answer for. 
Mrs. Kemball suggested “decomposing” as substitute. 
To which Kaye made a luminous answer. “I say, you 
know, for people who have so 'little time, they do use 
thundering long words.” However, they use one very 
short word which surprised Mrs. Kemball, when Mrs. Ham, 
wife of a millionaire, declared she never believed she had 
killed a bug without she did it with the sole of her shoe. 
In America this insect is perfectly respectable. 

But wliat interests and exhausts English visitors is the 
incessant nerve force which the American expends upon 
trivialities—as well as the things that matter. An English¬ 
man—from Harrow and the Army—thinks fifty words 
enough for a tea-party. But the American is so interested 
in everything he says that nothing has the air of a 
commonplace, even when it is one; while we— it is an 
acute observation of Mrs. Cotes—“ seem to think it bad 
manners to assume that anything we have to say could be 
interesting.” But there are points about the Englishman 
that appeal to the American. Verona liked the “ natural¬ 
ness ” of Kaye. 

Yesterday afternoon at tea-time, a mosquito got that 
dear thing of yours on the shin, and he just pulled up the 
leg of his pants and scratched it before us all. An 
American would not have done it for 5U0 dollars. 

There we have one of the surface differences between 
American and English. They are not such as separate 
English and Chinese—or even French. But the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never be one in heart and mind until the 
American ceases to be ashamed of his shin and an agree¬ 
ment has been reached as to the proper eating of an egg. 


The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

VIII. 

“ Will you step this way? ” said the publisher’s manager, 
and after coasting by many shelves loaded with scores of 
copies of the same book laid flat in piles —to an author the 
most depressing sight in the world—I w r as ushered into the 
sanctum, the star-chamber, the den, the web of the spider. 

I beheld the publisher, whose name is a household word 
wherever the English language is written for posterity. 
Even at that time his imprint flamed on the title-pages of 
one or two works of a deathless nature. My manuscript 
lay on an occasional table by Ids side, and I had the 
curious illusion that he was posing for his photograph 
with iny manuscript. As I glanced at it, I could not 
help thinking that its presence there bordered on the 
miraculous. I had parted with it at a post-otfiee. It had 
been stamped, sorted, chucked into a van, whirled through 
the perilous traffic of London's centre, chucked out of a 
van, sorted again, and delivered with many other similar 
parcels at the publisher’s. The publisher had said: 
“ Send this to So-and-so to read.” Then more perils by 
road and rail, more risks of extinction and disorientation. 


Then So-and-so, probably a curt man, with a palate cloyed 
by the sickliness of many manuscripts, and a short way 
with new authors, had' read it or pretended to read it. 
Then finally the third ordeal of locomotion. And there it 
was, I saw it once more, safe ! 

Wc discussed the weather and new reputations. I was 
nervous, and I think the publisher was nervous, too. At 
length, in a manner mysterious and inexplicable, the 
talk shifted to my manuscript. The publisher permitted 
himself a few compliments of the guarded sort. 

“ But there’s no money in it, you know,” he said. 

“I suppose not,” I assented. (“ Yon are an ass for 
assenting to that,” I said to myself.) 

1 invariably lose money over new authors,” he 
remarked, as if I was to blame. 

“ You didn’t lose much over Mrs.-I replied, 

naming one of his notorious successes. 

"Oh, well!" he said, “Of course -. But I didn’t 

make so much as you think, perhaps. Publishing is a 
very funny business.” And then lie added : “ Do you 
think your novel will succeed like Mrs.- ’s?” 

I said that I hoped it would. 

“I’ll be perfectly frank with you,” the publisher 
exclaimed, smiling beneficently. “ My reader likes your 
book. I’ll tell von wbat he says.” He took a sheet of 
paper that lay on the top of the manuscript and read. 

I was enchanted, spellbound. The nameless literary 
adviser used phrases of which the following are specimens 
(I am recording with exactitude):—“ Written with great 
knowledge and a good deal of insight.” “ Character 
delineated by a succession of rare and subtle touches:” 
“ Living, convincing.” “Vigour and accuracy.” “The 
style is good.” 

I had no idea that publishers’ readers were capable of 
such laudation. 

The publisher read on: “I do not think it likely to be 
a striking success ! ” 

“ Oh! ” I murmured, shocked by this bluntness. 

“ There’s no money in it,” the publisher repeated, 

firmly. “ First books are too risky.I should 

like to publish it.” 

“ Well ? ” I said, and paused. I felt that he had with¬ 
drawn within himself in order to ponder upon the chances 
of this terrible risk. So as not to incommode him with 
my gaze, I examined the office, which resembled a small 
drawing-room rather than an office. I saw around me 
signed portraits of all the roaring lions on the sunny side 
of Grub Street. 

“ I’ll publish it,” said the publisher, and I believe he 
made an honest attempt not to look like a philanthropist; 
however, the attempt failed. “I’ll publish it. But of 
course I can only give you a small royalty.” 

“ What royalty ? ” I asked. 

“ Five ]xt cent.—on a three-and-sixpenny book.” 

“ Very well. Thank you ! ” I said. 

“I’ll give you fifteen per cent, after the sale of five 
thousand copies,” he added kindly. 

0 ironist f 

■ I emerged from the web of the spider triumphant, an 
accepted author. Exactly ten days had elapsed since I 
had first parted with my manuscript. Once again life 
was plagiarising fiction. I could not believe that this 
thing was true. I simply could not believe it. “Oh!” 
I reflected, incredulous. “Something’s bound to happen. 
It can’t really come off. Tiie publisher might die, and 
then-” 

Protected by heaven on account of his good deeds, the 
publisher felicitously survived; and after a delay of 
twelve months (twelve centuries—during which I imagined 
that the universe hung motionless and expectant in the 
void!) he accomplished his destiny by really and truly 
publishing my book. 

The impossible had occurred. I was no longer a mere 
journalist; I was an author 
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“ After all, it’s nothing! ” 1 said, with that intense and 
unoriginal humanity which distinguishes all of us. And 
in it blinding flash I saw that an author was in essence 
the same thing as a grocer or a duke. 

IX. 

My novel, under a new title, was published both in 
England and America. I actually collected forty-one 
reviews of it, and there must have been many that escaped 
me. Of these forty-one, four were unfavourable, eleven 
mingled praise and blame in about equal proportions, and 
twenty-six were unmistakably favourable, a few of them 
being enthusiastic. 

Yet 1 had practically no friends on the press. One 
friend I had, a man of power, and he reviewed my book 
with an appreciation far too kind ; but his article came as 
a complete surprise to me. Another friend I bad, sub¬ 
editor of a society weekly, and he asked me for a copy of 
my book so that he might “ look after it ” in the paper. 
Here is part of the result:— 

He has all the young novelist’s faults. . . . These 
are glariog faults ; for, given lack of interest, and un¬ 
pleasant scenes, how can a book be expected to be 
popular ? 

A third, friend I had, who knew the chief fiction- 
reviewer on a great morning paper. He asked me for a 
special copy of my book, and, quite on his own initiative; 
undertook to arrange the affair. Here is part of the 
result:— 

There is not much to be said either for or against -— 
by Mr.-. 

I had no other friends on the press, or friends who had 
friends on the press. 

I might easily butcher the reviews for your amusement, 
but this practice is becoming trite. I will quote a single 
sentence which pleased me as much as any :—“ What our 
hero’s fate was let those who care to know find out, but 
let us'assure them that in its discovery they will read of 
London life and labour as it is, not as the bulk of romances 
paint it.” All' the principal organs were surprisingly 
appreciative. And the majority of th^ reviewers agreed 
that my knowledge of human nature was exceptionally 
good, that my style was exceptionally good, that I had in 
me the makings of a novelist, and that my present subject 
was weak. My subject was not weak ; but let that pass. 
When I reflect how my book flouted the accepted canons 
of English fiction, and how many aspects ol' it must have 
annoyed nine reviewers out of ten, I am compelled to the 
conclusion that reviewers are a very good-natured class of 
persons. I shall return to this interesting point later 
— after I have described how I became a reviewer 
myself. The fact to be asserted is that I, quite obscure 
and defenceless, was treated very well. I could afford 
to smile from a high latitude at the remark of The New 
York Observer that “ the story and characters are common¬ 
place in the extreme.” I felt that I had not lived in 
vain, and that kindred spirits were abroad in the land. 

My profits from this book with the exceptional style and 
the exceptional knowlege of human nature, exceeded the 
cost of having it typewritten by the sum of one sovereign. 
Nor was I, nor am I, disposed to grumble at this. Many 
a first book has cost its author a hundred pounds. I got 
a new hat out of mine. 

Wluit I did grumble at was the dishonour of the prophet 
in his own country. Here I must delicately recall that 
my novel was naturalistic, and that it described the 
career of a young man alone in London. It had no 
“ realism,” in the vulgar sense, as several critics admitted, 
but still it was desperately exact in places, and I never 
surrounded the head of a spade with the aureole of a senti¬ 
mental implement. The organ of a great sea-port remarked : 
“ We do not consider the book a healthy one. We say no 
more. ’ ’ Now you must imagine this excessively modern novel 


put before a set of estimable people whose ideas on fiction 
had been formed under the influence of Dickens and 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and who had never clianged those 
ideas. Some of them, perhaps, had not read a novel for 
ten years before they read mine. The result was appalling, 
frightful, tragical. For months I hesitated to visit the 
town which had the foresight to bear me and which is 
going to be famous on that score. I was castigated in 
the local paper. My nearest and dearest played nervously 
with their bread when my novel was mentioned at dinner. 
A relative in a distant continent troubled himself to 
inform me that the book was fragmentary and absolutely 
worthless. The broader-minded merely wished that I 
had never written the book. The discreet received it in 
silence. One innocent person, for whom I have the 
warmest regard, thought that my novel would be a 
suitable birthday present for his adolescent son. By 
chance he penised the book himself on the birthday 
eve. I was told that neither on that, night nor on the 
next did he get a wink of sleep. His adolescent sou 
certainly never got my book. 

Most authors, I have learnt on enquiry, have to suffer 
from this strange lack of appreciation in the very circle 
where appreciation should be kindest; if one fault isn’t 
found, another is ; but they draw a veil across that dark 
aspect of the bright auctorial career. I, however, am 
trying to do without veils, and hence I refer to the 
matter. 

(To be continued.) 


On the Acropolis. 

Somebody lately had the droll inspiration to commission 
a painter to paint for France Henan saying his famous 
prayer on the Acropolis. In a quest of subjects an 
unhappier one could not have suggested itself. Nobody 
on earth is of any significance on the Acropolis, in the 
midst of columns that represent for all ages and all races 
the one sole, supreme realisation of eternal beauty on earth. 
After the Propylae, the Parthenon, the Ereehtheum, the 
Temple of Wingless Victory, all other monuments, however 
beautiful, are merely national or provincial; they express 
even at their best but imperfectly an imperfect ideal- 
Here alone is revealed the divine, the immortal dream of 
perfection neither national nor provincial, unmarred by 
tbe traces of superstition, of prejudice, of violence, 
exaggeration or meanness, such as are everywhere revealed 
among Gothic splendours and mediaeval art. In the 
midst of Greek marbles, Michael Angelo himself is 
dwarfed, and we pity him as a sort of lost Greek soul 
violently lamenting its shorn greatness in Italian stone. 

The painter has sent his canvas to the Salon, and 
the Acropolis is left to its habitual prey, the tourist 
equipped with Murray or Baedeker, and following on his 
heels, I went up the famous pepper-tree avenue to revive 
a glorious impression of youth. To have seen the 
Parthenon when the freshness of fervour, the intoxication 
of admiration are with us as the best portion of that 
bright period, is to possess an enduring consolation in 
dejected hours. The earlier impression is more splendid, 
more captivating, but the maturer vision brings a clearer 
recognition of our priceless heritage of a greater civilisa¬ 
tion than ours. No wonder those whom taste, temptation 
and time permit to linger on in this land of Pagan 
memories acquire a rooted contempt of the Christian. 
An American excavator at Corinth, in showing me his 
recent discoveries, pointed out a stele on which were 
carved three figures, two .nobly draped and seated, the 
third in shabby clinging garment, knotted at the waist, 
and standing. “I judge that fellow must have been a 
Christian,” said the professor of archaeology contemptuously, 
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“from the mean and humble look of him.” And my 
companion, herself a devout Christian, had become so far 
demoralised by admiration of all left of a dead faith, 
as to add, in reluctant acquiescence: “ They were so fond 
of playing the martyr, those Christians.” Here it is the 
perfection of pride we admire most after the perfection of 
art. I open Renan’s “Souvenirs d’Enfancc ” and read: 
“.When 1 saw the Acropolis, I had a revelation of the 
divine as I had it the first time I felt the Gospel alive 
in perceiving the valley of the Jordan from the heights 
of Casyoun. The whole world then seemed to me 
barbarous. The East shocked me with its pomp, its 
ostentation, its impostures. The Romans were but coarse 
soldiers ; the majesty of the finest Roman, of Augustus, 
Trajan, seemed only poses beside the ease, the simple 
nobility of these calm and haughty citizens. Celts, 
Teutons, Slavs appeared to me as mere Conscientious 
Scythes but slowly civilised. 1 found the Middle Ages 
without elegance or finish, blotted with false pride and 
pedautry. Charlemagne seemed only a big German horse¬ 
man ; our knights but louts at whom Tlieinistocles and 
Alcibiades would have smiled. There was once a people 
of aristocrats, a public entirely composed of connoisseurs, 
a democracy which seized shades of art so delicate that 
the most refined amongst us scarce can perceive them. 
There was a public capable of understanding in what 
consists the beauty of the Propylae and the superiority of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. This revelation of true 
and simple grandeur reached the very depths of my 
being. All I had known till then seemed to me the 
awkward effort of a Jesuitical art, a rococo composed of 
silly pomp, of charlatanism aud caricature.” 

So will not write of our inferior civilisation two or three 
thousand years hence some muser among the ruins of our 
edifices of to-day. He may find something to regret, his 
unstinted admiration may be given to some fragment, 
some traces of a forgotten or dimly-remembered period, 
but the one praise Renan bestowed upon the old Athenian 
demo-racy, the praise of its impeccable taste, cannot be 
accorded to our progressive times. On the one hand 
articles made in Germany, home of cheap atrocities ; on 
the other the products of such paradises of the shoddy as 
Birmingham and Manchester, and everywhere, the long and 
graceless monotony of modern streets. Thanks to the 
marble and the olive, this new bright little city built 
upon the tomb of an ancient faith, where as of old the 
violets still grow profusely, and smell so much sweeter than 
anywhere else, is not too gross a blot beneath the bare 
and scented hill-slopes of Attica. The blue-eyed goddess 
would not recognise her town, to be sure, and the raiment 
of its children would fill her with dismay; but the encir¬ 
cling hills are ever beautiful in the incomparable limpidity 
of tlie fluid atmosphere, the light is as radiant as of old, 
and the sea is visible on all sides in its eternal witchery 
of wave and hue. And down below the tanned columns 
of Jupiter's Temple, near the new Stadium they are 
building with the marble of neighbouring Pentelicus as in 
the days of Pericles, which will lie so brilliant against the 
implacable blue of the heavens that we shall need smoked 
glasses to endure the glare, is Falguiere’s inartistic and 
feeble group of Greece and Byron, the poet encircled by 
the uplifting arms of the land he died for. The statue is 
where it should be, for where should Byron be if not on 
Grecian soil ? And even those who weigh most insistently 
on the errors and frailties of his turbulent career may not 
deny the value of a death which bravely redeemed them. 
And watching a group of British tourists arrested in front 
of this commemorative statue in honour of an English¬ 
man’s disinterested death in an alien cause, I marvelled as 
we ever must at every turn of life, at the glaring inconsis¬ 
tencies of nations and individuals, remembering the tone 
of some Imperialist papers of London upon the action and 
death of Villebois Mareuil who, like Byron, adopted a 
quarrel not his own and died for a people who were not 


his. But after all it is possible the Turks found for 
Byron a contemptuous term the equivalent for “ foreign 
mercenary ” with which the sacrifice of the French officer 
was graeelessly tossed off in England. 

The Greeks are grateful, lastingly grateful to Byron, 
but they do not propose to connect liis memory with the 
Acropolis. They leave him down on common Land in the 
vicinity of the vanished monastery he stayed in when 
the Athens of to-day was not in existence. This absurdity 
was left to our French painter. Because Renan in his 
study, thinking of the Parthenon, wrote a beautiful piece 
of prose, the Acropolis must be reduced to a background 
for his meditation. We should read Renan's prayer and 
be tliankful he wrote it, but wo may in all conscience 
avoid looking at him in the imagined act of reciting it. 
“ All nobility has disappeared,” he crie3 to Pallas-Athena. 
“ The Scythes have conquered the world. There is no 
longer a Republic of free men ; there are but Kings, issue 
of a heavy race, majesties thou wouldst smile at. Dull 
Hyperboreans call thy worshippers light; a dreadful 
pamhoetic, a league of every stupidity spreads over the 
world a leaden cover under which we smother.” Conceive 
how this delicate scoffer of modern stupidity would enjoy 
the picture of himself. Hannah Lynch. 


Drama. 

Two Plays, 

A greater contrast could hardly be imagined than that 
between the two plays which I saw last week : Brieux’s 
sombre argument in drama, “ La Robe Rouge,” and the 
new play which Mrs. Craigie has written in collaboration 
with Mr. Murray Carson. Unlike “ Les Avaries,” where 
the argument swarap3 the drama, “ La Robe Rouge ” is at 
once a good argument and a good play. There are perhaps 
too many points at issue, and the story is perhaps too 
much broken into sections, but the whole thing t:ike3 hold 
of one, and, acted as it is acted by Ilejane and her com¬ 
pany, it seems to lift one out of the theatre into some 
actual place where people are talking and doing evil and 
suffering and coming into conflict with great impersonal 
forces; where, in fact, they are living. Without ever 
becoming literature, it comes, at times, almost nearer to 
everyday reality than literature can permit itself to come. 
There is not a good sentence in the play, or a sentence 
that does not tell. It is the subject, and the hard, unillu¬ 
minated handling of the subject, that make the play, and 
it is a model of that form of drama which deals sternly 
with actual things. It gives a great actress, who is con¬ 
cerned mainly with being true to nature, an incomparable 
opportunity, and it gives opportunities to every member of 
a good company. The second act tortures one precisely as 
such a scene in court would torture one. Its art is the 
distressingly, overwhelmingly real. 

In “ The Bishop’s Move,” a comedy in three acts by 
John Oliver Hobbes and Murray Carson, given at a special 
performance at the Garrick Theatre, we have an attempt to 
do artistically what so many writers for the stage have 
done without thinking about art at all. There can be 
little doubt that the story is due to Mr. Carson, and that 
the writing is Mrs. Craigie’s. Mrs. Craigie, no doubt, has 
given her own turn to the story, which deals, in her 
favourite way, with priestly and aristocratic persons, but 
the actual point of sentiment out of which the story is 
made is scarcely likely to have been deliberately chosen by 
a writer who lias usually set herself problems at once 
harder and more interesting. Will the young man choose 
the sweet young woman or the fascinating older woman, or, 
as his novice’s dress suggests, the church ? Will the 
Bishop move in favour of the one or the other lady, and 
will his move be determined by the temporal interests of 
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his abbey or by the real interests of these three people ? 
The “ usual three ” stand in the usual relation to one 
another; the dei/s ex maeli'nia only differs from others of 
his kind in being a Catholic Bishop; the situation, in a 
word, is the normal situation of “ g< •nteel comedy.” We 
know how either of the captains of the drama, Captain 
Marshall or Captain Hood, would handle it; we see the 
false sentiment, the tears, the solemn absurdity of the 
whole thing. Also, we hear the shouts of pit and gallery 
at the fall of every curtain. How has Mrs. Craigie handled 
this very ordinary material? The story’ she has taken 
frankly, not rejecting the aid of her symbolical chess¬ 
board, on which people literally move pieces at the critical 
moments of the plays She has used all sorts of clever 
little devices for making people do something definite 
on the stage, one of the most difficult of the playwright’s 
tasks in modern drama. There are organ pipes to be 
taken to pieces, and we are shown in one act the front 
of the organ, resting against the side-wall of the drawing¬ 
room, and in another act the back of the organ, on 
the other side of the wall, in the morning-room. There 
is an amateur printing-press, and a marvellously dis¬ 
arranged proof, for which it is responsible. There are 
deputations, illuminated addresses, a fresco, a pulpit. So 
far we have got nothing which the professional playwright 
could not have given us. But what Mrs. Craigie has done 
is to give us good writing instead of bad, delicate worldly 
wisdom instead of vague sentiment or vague cynicism, 
and the manners of society instead of an imitation of some 
remote imitation of those manners. Her people are drawn 
lightly, but they are drawn with a sure hand; they are 
not strung up to any tragic heights of emotion, but they 
feel and think and speak just as clever people of our 
acquaintance seem to feel and think and' certainly speak 
when we are brought into not too poignant relations with 
them. The play is a comedy, and the situations are not 
allowed to get beyond the control of good manners. We 
are just enough interested in the people to take a keen 
notice of what they are doing and saying, without losing 
our interest in the game as a game. The game is after all 
the thing, and the skill of the game. When the pawns 
begin to cry out in the plaintive way of pawns, they are 
hushed before they become disturbing, Barbara, the 
young girl, is drawn with delicate truth to nature, and 
one has only to hear her when she lets out her secret so 
ingenuously to everybody in turn, and then to think of 
what she would have been if we had come upon her in a 
“ Second in Command ” or a “ Sweet and Twenty.” The 
shy and rather foolish young man is never foolish without 
intention ; it never occurs to the Duchess that her part 
requires her to be always explaining herself; the Bishop 
allows himself the leisure to comment with wise humour 
on his fellow-characters. Wo are never far from nature, 
while we seem all the time to be but obeying the rules 
of the game. It is in this power to play the game on its 
own artificial lines, and yet to play with pieces made 
scrupulously after the pattern of nature, that Mrs. Craigie’s 
skill, in this play, seems to me to consist. 

How this kind of work will appeal to the general public 
I can hardly tell. When 1 saw “ Sweet and Twenty ” on 
its first performance, I honestly expected the audience 
to burst out laughing. On the contrary, the audience 
thrilled with delight, and audience after audience went on 
indefinitely thrilling with delight. If the caricature of the 
natural emotions can give so much pleasure, will a delicate 
suggestion of them, as in this play, ever mean very much 
to the public ? When humour is always at hand to keep 
pathos in its place, so that you have no need to be ashamed 
of the people who are so unconsciously making such fools 
of themselves, can one expect that an audience will be at 
all thankful for this reserve, this rejection of the easy 
tribute of tears ? I am afraid the general public cannot 
do without its pocket handkerchief, to stifle laughter or to 
stifle sobs. Here is a play which makes no demands on 


the pocket handkerchief, but in which a dramatic writer 
is seen treating the real people of the audience and the 
imaginarv people of the play as if they were alike ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Aktul'h Symons. 


Art. 


Rodin and Mr. Jinneway. 

The wave of enthusiasm for Rodin that rolled over the 
quiet waters of the art world of London last month, has 
brought a protest from one of the watchers on the shore. 
It is welcome. There is room for the quiet men whose 
temperament is antagonistic to the new thing, as for the 
enthusiasts whose appreciation flames once a week. The 
case for the watchers on the shore was ably put in a letter 
to these columns from Mr. H. T. Jinneway last week. He 
envies (ironically, I am afraid) my “ receptivity, or fluidity 
of appreciation.” He also wishes “that Rodin’s admirers 
were as willing to argue as they are to assert the 
admirableness of his nebulousness.” In a word, he asks 
Rodin’s admirers to explain why Rodin should be hailed 
as a great sculptor. Mr. Jinneway wants to be con¬ 
vinced. He calls for a text book to Rodin. He demands 
argument, not fluid appreciation. He is of those who 
make their approach to art through the brain, not through 
the emotions. Before he can admire Rixiin’s work, 
Mr. Jinneway must be convinced that Rodin’s work is 
worth admiring. “ I want you,” he says, “ to discuss the 
question of its relation or want of relation to the Greek 
masterpieces.” Mr. Jinneway owns that he feels “clogged 
bv reminiscences of the British Museum.” 

‘ From which it is clear that Mr. Jinneway belongs to 
that large class who weight themselves with tradition. 
He steps into the critical arena as the British soldier went 
into battle in the early days of the Boer war, apparelled 
witli the appurtenances of the centuries. He will not 
willingly admire a new thing unless it conforms with his 
appreciation of something antique. The “clean-cut 
god-like limbs of the Hermes” forbid Mr. Jinneways 
approach to Rodin’s “ Ombres.” The dignity of the 
“ Demeter ” frowns him away from the abandon of “ Le 
Baiser.” The fact is, although he does not actually say 
so, Mr. Jinneway resents the attempt of a mere modem to 
extend the powers of sculpture into regions which the 
Greeks did not enter or even survey. Similarly, had 
Mr. Jinneway flourished at an earlier date he would 
have been an anti-Wagnerite. I respect Mr, Jinnewav’s 
opinion, but I cannot argue with him. When I see Rodin s 
sculptures, I think only of Rodin’s sculptures, and I do 
so without failing in my allegiance to the Greeks. Who 
shall say to any art—thus far you shall go and no further ? 
An artist is judged by his achievement. If Rodin foils to 
convince you that sculpture is a medium for passion, 
thought, or misery; if you can look at the resolution, 
nobility, and wan-wretchedness of the figures of the 
Burgesses of Calais without emotion; if you feel that the 
passion of “ Do Baiser,” the agony of St. Antony, the 
despair of “La Danaide,” are futile and insincere, then 
Rodin is not for you. It would be as useless to argue as 
to trv to explain to another that a sunset or a face is 
beautiful. Mr. Jinneway may assert that the emotions of 
sorrow, despiir, and ecstasy are beyond the province of 
sculpture. To which I reply that Rodin has shown that 
they are not. Failure or success depends entirely upon 
the artist. Nobody can walk through the so-called 
sculpture studios of Florence, or look at the marble 
trickeries in Italian shop windows without feeling that 
the laws of sculpture have been outrageously transgressed. 
Those fourth-rate craftsmen lack just what Rodin has—a 
burning sincerity, and the power to infuse into his work 
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the vitality; and the intensity of feeling that were his from 
the first conception to the impress of the last thumbmark 
on the clay. 

Thus far had I written when Mr. Jinneway walked into 
the room. Without preamble he delivered a lecture on 
the art of sculpture into which, when opportunity served, 

I shouted ejaculations of disapproval. He ended with this : 
“Your power of appreciation runs like quicksilver. It 
would take me ten years to formulate my opinion of 
Rodin.” “ Let me start you on the road,” I said, and there¬ 
upon showed him several photographs. But he was 
adamant. “I cannot forget the Greeks,” he said. “I 
demand that absolute completeness and finish which is the 
very genius of sculpture.” I pleaded that Rodin had 
derived from the Greeks ; that he had confessed in print 
to their enormous influence over him; that he had simply 
extended the powers of sculpture, and proved his undeni¬ 
able right to do so. I recalled the “ Dacian Prisoner” in 
the Grasco-Roman room of the British Museum. “ In 
design and suggestiveness,” I said, “ it could stand side by 
side with Rodins ‘Prisoner.’ ” 

“ I want to hear the other side,” said Mr. Jinneway. 

“ Why are our ears deafened with nothing but enthusiastic 

S raise of Rodin ? Is he so far above criticism, that nobody 
ares set him in his right niche ? I want to hear the other 
side.” 

“ The other side ! ” I murmured ; “ why, all through 
the best years of his life it was nothing but the other side. 
Hunger, contempt, discouragement—he knew them all. 
For half his lifetime France neglected Rodin, as England 
neglected Meredith. Even after he had become recog¬ 
nised, Paris refused his 1 Balzac,’ and but the other day 
his bust of Hugo, a commission, was declined. Small 
wonder if his admirers err on the side of extravagance. 
His head is not turned. He means to do better, that’s 
all. Only last week he said to a friend: ‘Joy ought to 
produce finer things than sorrow, ease than privation.’ ” 
Mr. Jinneway was silent, no doubt remembering the 
time when the world was indifferent to him. “ I mistrust 
your modern enthusiast appreciator,” he said at length. 
“Thereare critics with so much of the poet, or the senti¬ 
mentalist in them, who have such wells of emotion to pump 
from, that they could make the daughters of country 
gentlemen believe that Landseer’s Lions in Trafalgar 
Square are lovely and desirable.” 

“ Or the statue of George Stephenson in front of Euston 
Station,” I suggested. 

“No, sir ! ” said Mr. Jinneway ; “ the statue of George 
Stephenson, with the possible exception of the statue of 
the late Mr. Cobden in Kentish Town, is the worst effigy 
in London. Not even a poet could write enthusiastically 
about that.” 

“ Have you seen Rodin’s ‘ Balzac ’ ? ” I asked. 

“I have seen none of M. Rodin’s statuary,” Mr. 
Jinneway answered, “ therefore I do not pretend to judge 
his work. I am only concerned with the opinions of his 
admirers, which seem to me extravagant. 1 am content to 
seek mv inspiration among the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome.” 

“May I show you a photograph of the ‘ Balzac ’? ” I 
asked. 

Mr. Jinneway blandly consented. 

Whereupon I adopted an intriguery, which, on two 
former occasions, had been successful in leading acquaint¬ 
ances to acknowledge the greatness of the rejected 
masterpiece. Over a portrait of Rodin’s “ Balzac ” I 
placed a portrait of Falguiere’s “ Balzac.” As to the fine, 
strong quality of Falguiere’s portrait of the novelist, seated 
on a rough bench, with crossed legs, and (lowerful hands 
folded around the right knee, there cannot be two 
opinions. It is big work, the portrait of a great thinker 
and observer by a great craftsman. Mr. Jinneway was 
pleased and impressed. “ A proper use of sculpture,” he 
said, “ and I have no doubt an excellent likeness. I should 


like a better acquaintance with M. Falguiere’s pro¬ 
ductions.” 

The first stage of the lesson having been successful I 
proceeded to shift the photograph of Falguiere’s “ Balzac ” 
slowly downwards, gradually exposing the head of Rodin’s 
“ Balzac.” Appeared the uplifted chin, the sunken eyes, 
the great neck, the mane of hair, the heavy brow, reveal¬ 
ing not the face of a man, but the face of Thought, of 
Force, of Energy. There are no limbs to distract the eye 
from that uplifted face, dumb with the consciousness of so 
many worlds explored; from the neck to the feet falls a 
robe, through which you just perceive the outline of an 
arm and leg. It is not Balzac as Falguiere saw him. It 
is a Seer in a Shroud. Falguiere’s “ Balzac,” is great. 
The strange, captivating, repelling figure of Rodin’s is 
just that something beyond greatness. I turned expec¬ 
tantly to Mr. Jinneway. All he said was, “ My God ! Put 
it away.” 

A pause. 

“ Come to the British Museum, and show me what you 
like ! ” Mr. Jinneway willingly .assented, and a quarter 
of an hour later we were standing before the Parthenon 
marbles. “There!” cried Mr. Jinneway triumphantly. 
“Now,” I said, “I am doing homage to the Elgin 
marbles. They don’t interfere with my admiration for 
Rodin, any more than a portrait by Reynolds interferes 
with my admiration for a portrait by Sargent.” Mr. 
Jinneway looked as nearly angry 7 as a good man could 
look. Then lie expatiated in turn, with reverent enthu¬ 
siasm, on the “Hermes,” the “Apollo,” and the 
“Mercury”; when we reached the “Demeter” he 
delivered such an eloquent lecture that several American 
tourists paused to listen. I caught such phrases as “ the 
ideal of gracious womanhood,” “ the sculptor has repre¬ 
sented the sorrow of the goddess for the loss of her 
daughter, without exceeding the proper limitations of 
sculpture.” Then still gazing at the goddess Mr. 
Jinneway backed, and seated himself, with unconscious 
grace, on the attendants’ bench. As he seemed tired 
and disinclined to talk- any more I, perhaps tactlessly, 
read him the following poem, which I had cut a few 7 
evenings before from the columns of the Westminster 
Gazette :— 

Rodin, how hardly from that world of stone 
Were won those forms, which seem, methinks, to speak 
The unuttered language of the souls that seek 
A lost communion, dwelling here alone. 

Was it the agony of ages grown 

Weary with mortal things, which prompted thee 

To mock us with the insufficiency 

Of our poor earthly love3, that thop hast shown 

Baro to a curious world thy secret dream ? 

Or did thy spirit, travailing to a thrill 
Creative from some deep eternity, 

Utfo'.d a vision, fashioned to its will, 

Like thine own marble, through the things that seem, 
Of thing* wh : ch are, but he:e may never be? 

“ Bare to a curious world thy secret dream,” I repeated. 
But Mr. Jinneway did not hear. He was breathing 
heavily before the “ Demeter,” rapt in a reverie. So I left 
him, on tiptoe, went out into the sunshine and watched a 
policeman feeding pigeons in the courtyard. C. L. H. 


Science. 


The so-called Science of Physiognomy. 

From the earliest age, w r e are all of us physiognomists, 
and very young children seem to be entirely guided 
by the features of strangers as to whether they shall 
“ make friends ” or not. As we get older, we continue 
to cl loose our companions for the good qualities that 
we think we can see announced in their faces, until 
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at last, disillusioned by repeated disappointments, we 
coine in our old age to believe that favour is as deceitful 
as the Preacher thought it, and that the face is by no 
means the index to the mind. Yet the instinct which 
leads mankind to associate beauty with goodness, or 
to think that that which is attractive must necessarily 
be benevolent, is too deep-seated to be uprooted; and we 
are therefore always trying to find some reason for the 
faith which is in us. This, probably, is why man has 
over and over again attempted to reduce the art of 
face-reading to distinct rules, and, even, since the rise 
of experimental science, to endeavour to show why certain 
peculiarities of feature correspond to the qualities or 
defects of mind with which he imagines them to be 
associated. With what success remains to be seen. 

Now, the conclusions of the older physiognomists may 
be dismissed with scant inquiry, because we find them 
to be all based on A priori premisses which we know 
to be false. Prominent among these is the idea of 
the “ signatures of things,” which really seems to have 
been productive of more nonsense than all other pseudo¬ 
scientific theories put together. According to this, the 
soul or pre-existent part of man descending to earth 
through the spheres of the planets, took from each some 
special characteristic which reproduced itself at birth in 
the external form of the body. Thus, in the Middle Ages, 
the human forehead was mapped out into seven zones 
beginning with Saturn and ending with the Moon, and 
the wrinkles and other defects of the skin there found 
were interpreted as revealing the disposition according to 
the principles of what was called metoposcopy. But this 
system, which the curious will find alluded to in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, was practically put an end to by 
Baptista Porta, who in his book on Human Physiognomy, 
published in 1627, tried for the first time to frame rules 
for judging the mind from the face on something like 
rational principles. Unfortunately, his principles, though 
more rational, were quite as erroneous as his predecessors’, 
for they are almost entirely based on a comparison of 
human faces with those of the lower animals. If, for 
instance, a man be found with a broad face, widely 
opened eyes, prominent eyebrows, and a square chin like 
a lion, he will, says Porta, like the lion be of a bold, open, 
and generous disposition. So, if his eyes be close together 
and slanting from the nose upwards, his nose excessively 
sharp and pointed, and his chin so short as to be 
nearly non-existent, he will have a sly, furtive, and 
sneaking disposition like that of the fox. But Porta 
forgot to experimentally verify his premisses, and while 
foxes are neither more sly nor more furtive than other 
night-hunting animals such as cats, lions are, according to 
most travellers, both more cowardly and more stealthy than 
any member of the dog tribe. Then came Lava ter, the Swiss 
Protestant minister, who set himself to collect faces as a 
connoisseur collects prints, and was in the habit of sketching 
every face which struck him as unusual until he had 
acquired a great mass of facts from which to generalize. 
His book published in 1772 still forms the best collection 
of portraits on which we can rely in our efforts to deduce 
rules for interpreting the human face. But its value 
is damaged for us by the fact that we have no means of 
judging how far Lavater was successful in reproducing 
the features that he has there set down, and that he rather 
looked in the faces of his sitters for the signs of mental 
qualities that he imagined them to possess than discovered 
their minds from their faces. Prof. Mantegazza, who has 
given much attention to the subject, quotes the case of a 
carefully drawn sketch which Lavater took for a portrait 
of Herder, and fell into rhapsodies over the intellectual 
and poetical excellencies that it evidenced. Unfortunately, 
it turned out to be the profile of a murderer who had 
juRt been executed at Hanover. 

From these sort of guesses, Darwin, who has otherwise 
gendered such immense services to mankind, was the first 


to deliver us. In his Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and other Animals, he succeeded in analysing, with the 
help of photography, the various expressions to be found 
in the human face, and in showing that they proceed 
directly from the actions which are naturally adopted 
under the pressure of certain emotions. Thus we expel 
the air forcibly from our nostrils when we smell a nasty 
smell, in order to prevent our inhaling the scent longer, 
and we do the same when a disagreeable proposition is 
suddenly presented to us-. The curling of the lip so as to 
expose the canine teeth is common to man and dogs when 
about to bite, and the same gesture is made use of by us 
when we wish to give the ferocious expression of contempt 
that we call a sneer. So the eyes are widely open at the 
first sensation of fear, as if to take in the full extent of 
the danger, and afterwards move slightly from side to 
side as if looking for some door of escape. Even the tears 
which gather in our eyes at the approach of the softer 
emotions have, according to Darwin, the office of protecting 
the delicate organ of sight from the bad effects of a con¬ 
gestion of the blood vessels; and Prof. Mantegazza, 
improving on Darwin, tells us that trembling in the like 
manner warms the blood which under the influence of 
fear tends to become chilled. Love, according to the 
same author, betrays itself among civilised peoples by the 
movement of the muscles of the mouth, which show a 
tendency to pout themselves into a kiss; while pity felt at 
sight of pain twists the features of the gazer into the 
expression that he would wear if feeling pain himself. 
As for hatred, when the conventions of society forbid our 
expressing it by open signs, it is, Prof. Mantegazza tells 
us, generally conveyed by a slight closing of the eyes and 
drawing back of the head as if to withdraw ourselves 
from the sight or touch of the hated object. 

But what, it may bo asked, lias all this to do with 
physiognomy, which consists, in the popular connotation 
of the word, in reading a man’s character in his face? 
To this it must be answered, in the first place, that the 
emotions that a man constantly feels will come in time to 
impress themselves on his face, and will thereby tend to 
modify its features. As Mr. Herbert Spencer has said 
with rare terseness, expression is but feature in the 
making, and a man could probably not pass through life 
sneering at everything without acquiring the curled lip 
and puckered eyelid of Voltaire. But against this must be 
set the fact that men do not, either in civilized or un¬ 
civilized communities, allow their emotions frequently to 
show themselves in their faces, and the “open counten¬ 
ance ” and “ secret thoughts ” are quite as much a 
necessary qualification for the savage as for the European 
Machiavel. We must therefore look further back for all 
the causes of the correspondence between certain types of 
features and of minds, and we shall probably find that 
this is for the most part due to the operation of heredity. 
That this principle plays a great part in the affair is 
generally acknowledged in the ability that we all claim for 
recognising the nationality of a foreigner before he opens 
his mouth. So, we profess to detect the gaiety of the 
Frenchman), the stolidity of the Dutchman, and the 
vivacity of an Italian through all external disguises of 
dress and manner. But these are mental and not physical 
qualities, and can only have stereotyped themselves upon 
the features through many generations of individuals 
possessing them. Prof. Mantegazza even goes so far as 
to say that there is in the faces of many princes and 
sovereigns “ a particular look and aristocratic expression 
very difficult to define.” Mr. Karl Pearson has just 
told us that any physical characteristic will perpetuate 
itself or breed “ true ” after the third generation, and it 
may therefore well be that the habit of giving orders 
which are unhesitatingly obeyed may in time give to those 
bom to command a permanent expression of eve and chin 
not to be found in their more lowly placed subjects. 

Is it possible on these lines to construct a science of 
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physiognomy based upon the observation and classification 
of established facts? It would seem so, and the task 
would be all the easier if we had any means of distinguish¬ 
ing between congenital and acquired facial characteristics. 
But at present there are none, and the only sure foundation 
for such a science would therefore be the collation of a 
great number of photographs collected with reference to 
the mental peculiarities of the sitters and their ancestors. 
When we consider how seldom such peculiarities are 
apparent to the observer or recognised as such by their 
possessors, we see a thousand opportunities for error, 
even if a large enough collection of portraits could be got 
together. But until it is, I am afraid that the “ science ” 
of physiognomy can only be said to be falsely so-called. 

F. Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Maps. 

Sir, —I was much interested in the article on “ Maps ” 
in this week’s Academy and Literature, having used them 
a great deal when living in Sussex in various walks and 
fishing excursions. 

I have had experience of many maps, and have suffered 
a good deal of vexation from the bad ones, or at least from 
those where no use is made of colour, which is an immense 
help when properly employed. 

To my idea, a perfect map for a walking tour should 
have the towns and villages coloured reel; the parks, 
commons, and forests green; the railways black; the 
ponds, lakes, rivers, and canals blue ; and the main roads 
brown. Branch roads should be shown slightly narrower 
and of a lighter shade of brown, and the field footpaths a 
little narrower still and uncoloured. Moreover, the hills 
should be shown in shading, and the heights above sea- 
level frequently marked all over the map. 


I saw a map the other day in which the heights were 
Bhown various shades of the same colour, but the result 
was only confusing to the eye. One could not, as in the 
simple method I have shown, take in at a glance the 
general run of a line of hills like the South Downs, for 
instance. 

I have never yet been able to find a perfect map, though 
I once had one which was very nearly so. It was, I 
think, called Brighton and Environs, and I got it at a 
railway bookstall. After using it constantly for some 
years I lost it, and could never get another just like it. 

I enclose a map of London and the suburbs [from the 
A.B.G. Guide to London ], on which some of the conditions 
I have mentioned are carried out, but the main roads have 
no distinguishing colour, and there are no footpaths 
marked. The scale, being only half an inch to the mile, 
scarcely allows of this perhaps. 

A proper map for a walking tour should, as you say, be 
of one inch to the mile.—Yours truly, 

Henry Walter Fry. 

20, Minford Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Made in Germany. 

Sir, —In your quotation from The Author in last week’s 
number you have made it appear that the Editor of that 
periodical has set up arbitrary and not very flattering 
definitions of a gentleman. If you had read The Author 
more carefully you would have grasped the fact that it is 
a German publisher who puts forward the remarks you 
have quoted. The article is headed “A Page from a 
German Publisher’s Advertisements.” 

If you think right, I should be glad if you would kindly 
correct an, error which I feel sure must have been 
unintentional.—Yours truly, 

G. Herrert Thring. 

The Authors’ Club, 

3, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 

ACROSS MANY SEAS. By Alfred 

KINKSAR. A. Story of Action from Crimea to 
CORONATION. Price 6s. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KINO has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of this work; copies have also been 
accepted by President Roosev.lt (U.S.A.) and President 
Loubet (France). 


THE KING’S SCEPTRE. A Romance 

by Walter E. Grogan. Price 8s. 

“ It is a olevor story, cleverly told.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


THE WESTCOTES. By A. T. Quiller- 

Couch. Price Oa. Fourth Thousand Now Ready. 

“If Mr. A. T. Quiller-Oouch has ever written a more 
charming ftory than ‘The Westcotes,’ we have certainly 
never seen it. He is at hb very best .”—The Graphic. 


THE EYES OF LIGHT. By Arthur 

MOOKB. Prico 6s. 

‘"A singularly bright and sparkling story."—Candid 
Friend, 


A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 

GRANT ALLEN. 

SIR THEODORE’S GUEST and OTHER 

STORIES. Price 3s. 6(1. 

“Interesting and characteristic of their authoa.”— 
Scotsman. 


A THAMES CAMP. By Mabel 

BaUNKS-GBUNDY. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ For those who lovo Nature in all her aspects, for those 
to whom the song of the birds and the humming of the 
insects are delicious music, for those who love tne river, 
and can live in close companionship with it for weeks and 
months in the year, this book is written.”— Wallasey Neics. 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. A Six- 

PENNY edition (limited to 100,000 copies)of ANTHONY 
HOPE’S famous masterpiece will bo published in J uly. 


pristoi: J.W. Arrowsmith. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Book* 
at tho house* of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Ttrms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

How Offered at 

GREATLY SEDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains : POPULAR WORKS In TRAVEL, 
SPURT, HISTORY, UIOQRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 
841, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, (jueen Victoria 
Street, E.O n LONDON; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Now Ready, pries 5/- net , at all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 

PROORESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 
THE CENTURY. 

By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


“Written by the greatest living authority on South 
African history, it wduld be difficult to imagine a more 
readable or more accurate account of events in these 
colonies.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the 
author oontrlves to my all that general reader* will care 
to know about the general progress of the Cape, Natal, the 
Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia daring 
the last century.”— Daily News. 

*• A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a com¬ 
plicated story by one who has all its details at his finger- 
ends.”—Z>afty Kxpress. 

“We regard Dr. Theal's work as a valuable and 
important contribution to general modern history ” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 

u Every phase of development, every incident of political, 
social, or economic importance is duly and adequately 
recorded, and the final result is a book of singular interest 
and undoubted value.”—Glasgow Herald. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON; 
- AND EDINBURGH. 


AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS. 

LL the Latest and Best AMERICAN 
TEXT-BOOKS in a classified Catalogue 
of 33 pages. Lists of AMERICAN EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL JOURNALS. 

Special Series Science Memoirs ; Re¬ 
prints of Science Classics; American History 
Leaflets; Elston Press beautiful Reprints (Piert 
Plowman , Tale of Gamelyn, Sonnets of Shake¬ 
speare, Milton's Comm, Kent's Endymion, 4'e.) 

The American Sehool and College 
Text-Book Agency, 20 , High Hoibow, 
London, W.C. 
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Epistles of Atkins. 

Sir,—Y ou published the other week a letter saying that 
a book on an “ exactly similar plan ” to the Epistles of 
Atkins appeared after the Crimean War. Thanks to the 
courtesy of your correspondent, who has sent me particulars 
of it, I have been, able to find a copy in the British 
Museum. 

The title of the book is The War; or, Voices from the 
Ranks, and it was issued in 1855 by Messrs. George 
Routledge and Co. It is a little volume in stiff-paper 
covers, on which figure “ soldiers three ” in gallant colours, 
types of the allied army engaged in the Crimea. Its con¬ 
tents are a series of letters from officers, men, and others 
at the front, framed in a narrative of the leading events of 
the campaign. 

This, of course, is not at all the plan of the Epistles of 
Atkins, which represents a wholly different idea. It seeks 
to show, on the direct evidence of the common soldier, 
gathered into a group of studies, just what warfare and 
battle are to the fighting man—“ human nature in the 
ordeal of war,” as set out by “ Atkins articulate.”—Yours 
faithfully, James Milne. 


“ Hallo, my Fancy.” 

Sir, —A fine verse is quoted by Washington Irving in 
the Sketch-Book, at the head of the first sketch, viz., “ The 
Voyage,” the first and last lines of which are:— 

Ships, ships, I will descry you, 

Hallo ! my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Is not this a verse of the poem enquired about ? If so, it 
is most interesting to know that the poet is still living, 
since the source of this verse* is given as “Old Poem.”— 
Yours truly, T. Hamilton. 

Market Street, Ely. 


Sir,—Y our correspondent “ W. E. H.” gives a strangely 
heedless answer to the question asked on the 17th May, 
as to the authorship of the verses “quoted in Gilfillan’s 
Less Known Poets, page 327, under the title ‘ Hallo, my 
Fancy.’ ” The poem in question is actually at page 337 
of the second volume of the-book named, and is printed 
by Gilfillan as a poem of the period “ From Spenser to 
Dryden.” The gentleman, still happily living in Fife, 
whom “ W. E. H.” knows, may have written something to 
the same effect, but can have had nothing to do with the 
poem inquired about. 

Of the seventeen stanzas given by Gilfillan, eight were 
well known before the middle of the seventeenth century’, 
as by an anonymous and unascertained author. The other 
eight (though Gilfillan prints the poem as one and indivi¬ 
sible) were published in 1097 as “ An Adition to the 
Lines of Hollow my Fannie,” and were written in student 
days at St. Andrews by the gallant Lieut.-Colonel 
Cleland, who fell when commanding the Cameronian 
Kegiment during the brilliant (but bloody) defence of 
Dunkeld against the Highland host in 1089. There is a 
sketch of Cleland in the Dictionary of National Biography; 
the facts, with another specimen of Cleland’s handiwork, 
are given at pages 828-830 of the first volume of the new 
edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 

Edinburgh. I). P. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 142 (New Series). 

I.ast week we offered a prize for the best set of telegraphic 
addresses for six well-known authors. As is usually the ease in this 
class of competition some of the better suggestions occur in lists 


which do not, as sets, merit the prize. Below we give a typical 
list compiled from a number of papers. The prize is awarded to 
Mr. A. R. Bayley, St. Margaret’s, Malvern, for the following 


Thomas Hardy 
Hall Caine 
I. Zangwill 
M, Maeterlinck 
H. Harland 
Geo. Hissing 


Wessex. 

Romanx. 

Ghetto. 

Cloud Cuckoo Land. 

Yallerbock. 

Bloomsburied. 


From the other papers sent in we take the following suggestions 


Anthony Hope . 
George Bernard Shaw 


John Oliver Hobbes 


Thomas Hardy 


Herbert Spencer 
George Gissing . 

H. G. Wells 


Henry James 


Rudyard Kipling 


George Mcredit h 


Max Beerbobm . 
Mrs. Grand 
Miss Marie Corelli 


W. W. Jacobs 


Mrs. Humi hry Waul 
W. B. Yeats 
Maeterlinck 

I. Zangwill 

J. W. Shorthousa 
Stephen Phillips 


Andrew Lang 
Cutcliffe Hyne . 
Austin Dokscn . 


Conan Doyle 
A. C. Swinburne 
J. M. Barrie 
Owen Seaman . 


. Brilliantine. 

. Blague. 

. Pshaw. 

. Milkweed. 

. Leviathan. 

. Epigrammarian. 
. Temperamental. 
. Puppets. 

. Tess. 

. Irony. 

. Passion. 

. Fate. 

. Unknowable. 

. Actuality. 

. Suburban. 

. Prophecy. 

. Pozzuoli. 

, Nightmare. 

. Silverpoint. 

. Elusive. 

. Boudoir. 

. Trombone. 

. Banjo. 

. Reveille. 

. Barracks. 

. Crossways. 

. Krvptog. 

. Dithyram. 

. Egoist. . 

. Enigmatic. 

. Whimsical. 

. Postmaster. 

. Inimitable. 

. Problems. 

. Criticophobe. 

. I. 

. Falsetto. 

. Saline. 

. Shellback. 

. Longshoreman. 

. Sea Cook. 

. Smiles. 

. Sea Urchin. 

. Decisive. 

. Elfland. 

. Mystery. 

. Zion. 

Knight Errant. 

. Anaptest. 

. Success. 

. Casket. 

. Kettledrum. 

. Augustan. 

. Gossamer. 

. Coil. 

. Swingsong. 

. Buns. 

. Punctilious. 


Competition No. 143 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses on 
The Coronation of King Edward VI I. and Queen Alexandra. We ask 
competitors to aim at strength and simplicity, and not to exceed 20 
lines. 

Roles. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, IS June, 1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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THE NINETEENTH . CENTURY SERIES. 

Just Published, Price Ss. net. 

PROGRESS OF 

INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 

IN THE CENTURY. 

'By the Right Hon. Sin RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 

P.C., G.C.S.I., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), F.RB. 

Now Ready, Price Ss. net. 

Progress of South Africa 
in the Century. 

By George McCALL THEAL, D.Lit, LLD. 

“In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the author 
contrives to say all that general readers will care to know about the 
general progress of the Capo, Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
Stat’, and Rhodesia daring the last oentury.”— Daily New*. 

Now Ready, Price Ss. net. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF TEE CENTURY. 

By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., P.R.S.C. 

“ Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting 
and instructive, and raises the most hopeful anticipations os to the 
usefulness of the series that it begins so well.”— Scotsman. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 

MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 

NOW READY. 2nd Thousand. Demy 8vo, doth, 6s. 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 

(Over tOO pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 

AH the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 

ARRAMOKO und.r SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in 
most Branches of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on Political and Social Topics, 
the Army, Navy, Arts, Science, Theology, Philosophy. 
Sport, History, Biography, and Fiction. 

Prlos la. td. 

Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

Prlca la. 6*L 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

341, Brotnpton Bond, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, AO. LONDON. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S LIST. 

NOW 8MST. 

“GOOD WORDS” 

CORONATION ODE NUMBER] 

Containing the Prize Ooronat on Odea in the Competition for the £75 in Oaah 
Offered hy the Publishers. 

The success of the Competition has been extraordinary. No lees than 1,084 
Odes have been received in re*ponpe to the invitation isBued by the Publishers : 
and that not only from all over the Empire—including every Province of the 
-Ansiralinn Commonwealth, New Zealand, all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Indin, Pnirna. Ceylon, fiouth Africa, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, the 
British West Inlies, the Federated Malay Suites, etc- and most European Countries 
—but frnm representatives of almost every race under British Rule,—amongst them 
French Canadians, Natives of India of all classes, Maoris, Maroons, Kaffirs, Malays, 
and many others. 

The Judges have been Mr. Stopford A. Brooke, Mr. Edmund Ootse, and Mr. 
William Cinton. 

About a dozen of the be** Compositions, inclusive of those of the Winners of 
the Three Prizes of £50. £15. and £10. are published in Good Words , and a series 
of decorative fnll-page designs, allegorical of the different quarters of the Empire, 
have b“en contributed by Mr. J. A. Dnncan, making the whole nn extraordinary 
and unique feature in the annals of Magazine enterprise. 

SPSOIAL DOUBLE NUMBER - PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

BOOKS FOR THE CORONATION. 

NOW READY. 

THE CORONATION BOOK. 

By the Bev. J. H. T. PERKINS, M.A., 

Facrisfc of Westminster Abbey. 

A Complete Account of the various Ceremonies and Usages attaching to the 
“ Sacring” of English Sovereigns, both in the Past, and as surviving at the Present 
Day. 

With over 80 Illustrations from rare MSS., Old Prints, &a. 

THE MOST SUMPTUOUS WORK OF ITS KIND YET PUBLISHED. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth Extra, with Handsome Gold Design, Fully Gilt Edges. 

PRICE TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 


THE CROWNING OF MONARCHS. 

By the Very Bev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean of York. 

An Interesting Hlstn-iro) R ; eum6 of Successive Coronation, of Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria. 

, Crown 8vo, Cloth, PRICE ONE SHILLING KHT. 


TWO DAINTY SODVENIB VOLUMES FOB THE 
CORONATION YEAR. 

SONQS OF ENGLAND’S GLORY. 

A Collection of Poems and Ballads relating to the Noblest Episodes 
of our National History. 

12mo, Ornamentally Bound in Limp Lambskin, Gilt Edges, with Artistic 
Frontispieoe and Title. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 

And, Uniform with the Above, 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

MAXIM GORKY: Hi* Life and Writings. By Dr. 

E. J. DILLON. Price B/- 

A HUNDRED YEARS OP IRISH HI8TORY. By 

R. BARRY O'BRIEN. With an Introduction by J. E, 
Redmond, M.P. Price 2/e net. 

A HERO OP DONEGAL. The Life of Dr. Smyth of 
Burtonport. By F. D. HOW. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Price a/e net. 

WITH THE WILD GEE8E. Songs of Irish Exile and 
8 orrow. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. With Introduction, 
by Stopfobd A. Bbooke, M.A. Price 4/6 net. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to fifty copies, with Auto* 
graphs of Miss Lawless and Mr. Brooke. Price 21/- 

IN THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS, 

MISS STONE'S Wonderful Story now appearing in 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Monthly. Price Sd. 

I8BI8TBR & OO, LIMITED, 

15 and 1G, Tavistock Stbbet, Covbnt Gabden, London, 
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SBCOMD EDITION HOW BEADY. 

ODE ON THE DAY OF 
THE GORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 

By WlLLIArt WATSON. 

Small Quarto. Price 2S. 6d. net. 

Also an Edition de Lure, printed upon Japanese, 
re Hum, bjund in parchment, limi.'e l tj 150 opies, for sale 
/Vice 10a. 6d. net. 


PRE88 OPINIONS. 

TIHS8.— Ili* poem it publhhcd with appro¬ 
priately regal magnificence of paper and margin. 
And the magnificence it not only material. There 
it a ivggettion all through it of the “at magna 
tonaturum " which exactly fitt the great occation. 
lit theme it the obciout one, not obrioutly treated, 
of the strange growth if our great nett, the myttery 
of our future, the awful respontibility of our 
pretent. Who will turpatt . its fit splendour of 
words, who will equal its genre memory of the 
solemn tenure on which we hold the gloriet of our 
rant inheritance ? 

Pall Mall Gazette.— lie hare sometimes 
had cause to protest against Mr. Watson's utter 
mice's tin Imperial affairs ; but we are glad to 
make amends now, and to say that there is no 
man liring who uses the King's English with such 
stately grace as he. 

, The Spectator. — A poem wholly worthy of 
the occasion, dignified yet never frigid in senti¬ 
ment, ornate yet never sophisticated in diction, 
instinct with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and 
marked by the almost unerring felicity of phrase, 
that has always distinguished Mr. Watson's best 
work.. 

Daily Chronicle. — His poem is a sonorous 
wave of brooding, reminiscential passion, envelop¬ 
ing and volatilising all his thought. Like 
Milton's poetic references to politics. Mr. Watson's 
are in matter slight and not very new, but in 
manner how superlative! The poetry of his 
conception is enough to make the poem the loftiest 
of its family; his rhetoric, intellectual and 
melodious, makes it the most certa in of endurance. 

Daily News. —His thought is bold and 
dignified, and he raises the whole subject from 
mere prettiness to the character of a grave and 
weighty message to the nation. The treatment is 
in sympathy with the though’. The ode glows 
with colour, laid on with the boldnest of conscious 
power. The imagery is at once just, daring, and 
beautiful, suggestive of the largeness of the theme, 
the fastness of cur history. 

The Speaker. — He has developed his subject 
largely and characteristically, in verse that 
charms us by its marmorean property of style, 
the unstrained distinction of its rhythms, and its 
unflagging apt itude of expression. But two other 
qualities which Mr. Watson possesses in an 
eminent degree arc exhibited in this Ode ; one is 
the power of composition! which is rare among 
English, writers of any kind ; the. other is the 
sense of history, which he shares with no other 
liring poet. 

The Morning Leader. — Its structure is 
massively harmonious, and it is built up with an 
architectonic grandeur which is rare in contem¬ 
porary gioetry. It is not a. rambling series of 
lines, but a finely-proportioned monument, rising 
in calm dignity from plinth to pinnacle. 

Star. — The Ode booms and tolls sonorous 
music throbbing with sombre epigram. 

Westminster Gazette. — Everyone will 
want to buy it. 

The Guardian _ We are glad to recur I that 

the coronation has produced one piece of true 
poetry in Mr. William Watson's Ode. The Ode 
is full of dignity and restraint; it rings true. 

Of all Booksellers, Libraries S Railway Bookstalls. 
Price 2/8 net. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Now Ready. In Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. nett. 

THE BRITISH CROWN and 

other Veises sugg-sted by the Coronation of 
their Majeslies King Edward VII. and Qu-en 
Alexandra. By Richaed Waltham, M.A. 

In crown 8vo, paper cover, price W. 

TO ENGLAND AND ENG¬ 
LAND’S KING. A Coronation Ode, 1902. 
By the Rev. C. E. Harris, B.A., A.K.C.L. 

A Copy of this Rook has hem graciously accepted by HIS 
MAJESTY THE KINO . 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

DRIFT OF I8LA: A Volume of 

Verec. By William Gow. 

“The poet’s range of thought and utteracoa is con¬ 
siderable, and hia verbal music is of a kind much superior 
to that given out in most minor books." -Dander Advertiser. 

“One of the most acceptable little volumes we have 
handled for a long time ."—Bristol Mt rcury. 

In large folio, paper cover, fully Illustrate 1 , 2s. 

8ERGEANT, CALL THE 

ROLL. A Souvenir of the War in Verse. 
By Smedley Norton. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, g'lt lettered, 2s. Od. 

TYPHON, and other l’oems. By 

Arthur K. Sabin. 

“ One welcomes a volume, the author of wli c’l alms at 
beauty, simplicity, and melody, and for the most part does 
not fail to achieve his aim ."—Shejfleld Indtp ‘ndmt. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London. E.C 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

July Number, Price 6d. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

DO WE POSSESS CHRIST’S PHOTOGRAPH ? The 

Auc.hori.ed English BCAtument on M. PAUL V IONON s 
recent remarkable discoveries. 

STEWART WOMEN. By G. 8. Strkst. 

KING ALFONSO XIII. By Roberto de Pai.acio. 


London: T. FISHER UNWI.t Patemostir Square E.C. 


Now Ready , 

AT THE CHANGE OF THE MOON. 

By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. 

A Striking Volume of Story-Studies in 
Insanity by a New Writer. 

2/6 at all Booksellers, Libraries and Booksta!U. 

london: G*EKNINU A CO., Ltd., Cecil Court, Chtring 
Ci 088 Roid : or W. H. SMITH <fc SON’S Bookstalls 


40th Year. 40th Year. 

LA GAZETTE DES 
BEAUX-ARTS 

COURREER EUROPfcEN 
DE L’ART ET DE LA CURIOSITY 

Publisher each month a Number containing 88 pages with 
numerous illustrations : etchings buriud, lithographs, 
heliogravures, woodcut % etc. 

Tito literary staff of La Gazette d,-s B.aux-Arts 
includes the leading Art Critics of the day. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 

One Year - Francs 68 . 

Six Months - ,,34 

One Number - - ,, 7.50 

The subscribers oi La Gazette des lleaur-Arts receive 
in addition without any charge : 

LA CHRONIQUE DES ARTS 
ET DE LA CURIOSITE, 

which appear, every Saturday. 


An Exhibition 

OP 

157 UNKNOWN and LOST 

BOOKS 

(18th to 17th Centuries) 

/ . - • - 

IS BEING HELD BY 

W. M. VOYNICH, 

AT HIS OFFICE, 

1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 

AND WILL BE 

Open Daily between 10 and 6, 
Until July 20th. 

Telegraphic) Address : “ Sessa, London.” 

Code: “ Unicode.” 


The 

exhibition Catalogue, 

Price 2/6, post free. 

Contains 26 Foil Size 'Reproductions, 
besides descriptions (amongst others) 
of books on: Cosmography, English 
Books printed before and after 1640, 
English Writers printed abroad. 
History, Ioalandio, Italian and Modern 
Latin Literature, Liturgies, Pageants, 
School Books, Seorets, Presses in out- 
of-the-way Towns ; then, Early Printed 
Books np to 1600 in Leipzig, Rome, 
Milan, Florenoe, Bologna, Brescia, 
Geneva ; and from 1601-1626 in Lyons, 
Milan, Paris, Rome, Venice, &c. 


Vo/. /., comprising LISTS l.-VI., 82 
! Plates, pp. 1 739, and Index, in 
I Library Binding by D. Cockerell, 
One Guinea, post free. 

LIST VII.-7 Plates, pp. 741S96, 
royal 8vo, price 216, post free. 
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The Literary Week. 

Owing to the Coronation Festivities, the Academy for 
n,ext week will be published on Wednesday instead of 
Friday. 


When we recall certain plays that have been pro¬ 
duced in London during past years, it was a surprise to 
learn that the Lord Chamberlain had refused to license 
Maeterlinck’s “ Monna Vanna.” The public performances 
of this play, announced to take place at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre this week, will not he given. Three private 
performances are to be given by the London Maeterlinck 
Society. Particulars of the society may be obtained from 
the secretary, 3, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross. 


An effort has been made of late to procure a Civil List 
pension for Mr. John Davidson, the influential friends who 
have been interesting themselves in the matter being 
desirous that Mr. Davidson should be placed on an equality 
in tliis respect with Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. William 
'Watson. Mr. Davidson, by the way. is busy just now 
-with a new drama, the scene of which is laid in Scotland 
nml the metropolis. 


We have received from Mr. George Moore a copy of his 
new book. It is printed in Irish. “You will not 
ltje able to read it, I fear,” says Mr. Moore in an accom- 
jpanying letter. That* is so. Indeed, the only portions of 
we can read, are these—“ Dublin: Sealy, Dryers and 


Walker”; “All rights reserved”; “Printed by Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker, Dublin,” and this dedication—“ My 
nephews, Rory and Uiick Moore, are native Irish 
speakers. They may be called to continue a literary 
tradition into the fourth generation. In this case, they 
will be able to do it in Irish, and by writing in Irish they 
will continue the literary tradition of our country. I 
dedicate this book to them.” We havefbeen so fortunate 
as to he favoured with the name of a reviewer who “ has 
translated Walt Whitman into German, and who knows 
Irish very well.” To him Mr. Moore’s volume, with the 
unintelligible name,- shall be sent. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr! Edmund Gosse, and Mr. 
William Canton have made their awards in the contest 
of Coronation odes which Good Words organised. 1,084 
odes were submitted. The successful competitors were: 
first prize of £50, Lauchlan MacLean Watt, minister, of 
Alloa, Scotland ; second prize of £15, Rev. S. Cornish 
Watkins, Kington, Herefordshire; third prize, divided,. 
£5 to Lucy Eveline Smith, Springbank, Heriot Row, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, and £5 to F. H. Wood, M.A., 
Braboume Cottage, Bromley Park, Kent. 1 - 

. It is proposed to purchase by subscription and establish 
as a public memorial a copy of the bust of the late 
Sir Winter Besaht, executed by Mr. W. C. May, under the 
supervision of Lady Besant, from sittings given by the 
novelist. 


Many ordinary, and a few extraordinary, wishes have 
been expressed by .those who have attempted bur Literary 
Competition this week. One writer, who begins his verses 
with “Hail King and Queen,” is responsible for this 
- outburst: 

A : people’s acclamations robe thee round, 

And shouts of approbation deck thy feet. 


Readers olLoma Doom are being told in a {lying 
paragraph tbit. the.original of John Ridd has been 
recognised in John Harwell of Lynmouth, a strapping 
fellow, who died in 1899 in a London hospital. It was 
not until recently, however, that his identity was actually 
revealed, partly through remembrances of the wonder¬ 
ful knowledge that he displayed of Exmoor lore. Some 
eight or nine years ago he became an inmate of the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, owing to paralysis brought about 
by a complete collapse of his magnificent physical powers. 
There he met another patient named Julia Relfe, who 
had been there since 1854. The two held long conversa¬ 
tions together. She survived him, and it is owing to her 
account of what Harwell said to her that he has been 
identified as the original John Ridd. 


No such public funeral lias been seen in Spain since that 
of Lope de Vega, as the magnificont national demonstration 
of Barcelona on last Friday in honour of Jacinto Verdaguer, 
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The flower girls of the Rambla strewed the entire way his 
coffin passed witli flowers. Not only all Catalonia took 
part in the funeral, which was only natural on the loss of 
an illustrious Catalan, hut Spain itself forgot its grievances 
against a noisy rebel, ana a Minister represented the 
Castilian Government. A correspondent living for over a 
quarter of a century at Barcelona writes us that never 
has such an imposing and splendid spectacle been seen in 
that brilliant town. Half the town followed on foot behind 
the coffin of the modest priest and poet; the other half 
gathered on balconies, roofs, and terraces. The body 
was exposed in the Ball of the Hundred, where over 
thirty years ago the peasant lad in violet cap was fran¬ 
tically cheered as the winner of the Catalan prize in the 
Florid Games. The Rambla da las Flores was ablaze 
with every bloom of the season thickly strewn as the 
pretty homage of the flower-sellers, and so great was 
the crush that the services of the Red Cross were 
needed for the accidents; double escorts of the Guardia 
Civil and the Municipal Guard accompanied the funeral 
car. 


To anyone who would like to pass easily into the literary 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century, we recommend a visit 
to the exhibition of “ Unknown Books,” which Mr. W. M. 
Voynich is now inviting the public to see in his room at 
1, Soho Square. There, in a quiet room overlooking the 
green garden of the square, with its splendid plane trees 
and its cooing wood-pigeons, he will see more that is 
rare and curious in books than he is likely ever to See 
again within the same space. By “ unknown books ” is 
of course meant books which have not been mentioned in 
any bibliography that Mr. Voynich has searched, or in 
any important library. An exhibition of 150 absolutely 
unknown books is unique in bibliographical history. But 
then Mr. Voynich himself' strikes you as unique. He 
seems to have explored all the libraries of Europe, and 
his learning is so various that a contemporary incontinently 
credits him with a knowledge of “ nearly thirty languages 
and dialects.” Mr. Voynich modestly claims to know 
only seventeen. The secret of Mr. Voynich’s success in 
finding his rarities is a rather quaint one. He buys only 
books which he does not know. The ordinary bookseller 
buys only books that he does know. In a word, Mr.. 
Voynich has realised that' what he does not know about 
books is particularly worth knowing. Among his treasures 
Mr. Voynich stands, the picture of an enthusiast, pulsing 
with. interest and information. His career has been a 
remarkable one. A Bole by birth, he has known the 
inside of Russian political prisons and places of exile ; 
and he is now unapproached in his own sphere of 
activity. 


Acting on this principle he has been able to bring 
together this astonishing collection of books that are 
unique in the exact sense. Most of them are of fifteenth 
century date and hail from the earliest print presses of 
the Continent. It cannot be pretended for a moment that 
the books are of general interest. Yet even a casual visitor 
must be interested to see a fragment of a guide-book to 
Rome written by an Englishman named Shakerley and 
printed in Rome in 1562. Shakerley was so far the fore¬ 
runner of Cook that he framed his guide for three days’ 
sight-seeing in the Eternal City. This copy was found 
immured in the binding of a Roman book of 1566. Only 
sixteen pages out of a probable 52 have been saved, 
and these appear to have been tom from the volume to 
which they belonged, perhaps by an overburdened tourist, 
and then to have drifted to a bookbinder’s shop. Another 
remarkable exhibit is three unknown editions, each with 
precious “ discrepancies,” of the earliest atlas devoted 
entirely to the geography of Italy, that of the famous car¬ 
tographer, Antonio Magini, edited by his son, and issued in 


Bologna in 1620. A book of much interest to connoisseurs 
of printing is one dealing with the errors of the 
Jewish' religion, printed in Venice in 1518. There had 
been many previous issues of it, but for some reason or 
other they were unattainable when an edition was required 
in 1655, and this copy was corrected and prepared for the 
press. The marks for the correction of proofs, insertions, 
&c., are shown in this way to have suffered little alteration 
from that time to the present. Another curiosity—to 
name one at haphazard—is a copy of Velascus printed at 
Rome in 1484, containing the earliest printed notice of 
the discovery of the Azores. 

This collection of unknown books is not to be broken 
up, but will be sold complete to some public library. It 
is to be hoped that the British Museum will be the 
purchaser. By the way, Mr. Voynich pays a high tribute 
to this institution. The work of testing the uniqueness of 
each of hundreds of books was very arduous, and would 
have been impossible but for the resources and assistance 
which Mr. Voynich found at the Museum. He declares 
that “ it is by this uniform desire to assist all enquirers 
that the British Museum is distinguished above any 
library that we have ever visited, and it is with deep 
gratitude that we express our indebtedness to every 
member of its staff.” 


The Microbe, which describes itself as a joumalette, and 
hails from Laura Street, New Brunswick, might be 
supposed to have died of its title. The editor, however, 
gives another explanation. After telling us that the 
publication of the Microbe is to be suspended for 
” a time,” he says : “ Not that the promoters are diffident 
/ate/ in energy or enthusiasm, but that, in our 
limited circle, we find it impossible to get matter as good 
as we desire it to be.” This hardly seems surprising, 
since the title page sets forth that “ there is no danger of 
any contributor being paid,” But the editor of the now 
moribund Microbe still has hope: “ We will not be 
inactive in the interim, but shall use the time in canvass¬ 
ing for talent, for we are very far from despairing, and 
at any unexpected hour may again soar into being.” To 
make this possible, however, “ we would want an advance 
list of at least 120 subs, to make it feasible.” This 
ambitious editor now proposes to “ take a piece of 
chalk and scrawl upon the door of our busy sanctum 
RESURGAM.” He concludes, however, with this 
depressing parable:— 

Somehow writing this announcement reminds ns of s 
time when we buried a certain little guinea-pig. and 
again when we saw a little son of the household dog 
panting, with a white tongue, in the middle of a cruel 
road where carts go by. 

But these did not arise again. Amen. 


The style of certain American reviewers is still amazingly 
enraptured. Thus we are told of a lady named Hallie 
Erminie Rives that her “ previous stories of sizzling, 
seething, white-hot passion will not have prepared her 
readers for the new book, Hearts Courageous , to which her 
name is appended.” The heroine is “all raptures—all 
sapphire and rose gold,” with a “face fragrant with a 
white fragrance,” and so on. This lady’s name is Anne 
Tillotson, and she is “ the friend of Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry.” We need hardly add that so much “white 
fragrance ” could only be bestowed upon a masquerading 
Frenchman, and that be was really a Marquis. 


Cleo de MKitoBE, who may claim to rank with the chief 
professional beauties of her era, has recently been offering 
the spectacle of her melancholy loveliness to the guests of 
the Carlton Hotel and the patrons of the Alhambra Theatre. 
That world-famous face was received with respectful 
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frigidity in the music-hall. People applauded, but^ they 
applauded the reputation rather than the woman. Yet, if 
a surpassing beauty is genius, Cleo de Merode, Jtith an 
astounding career behind her. still has genius. ' Yvette 
(luilbert, who can conquer all audiences, even those of 
London, lias taken to literature. Cleo de Merode will 
quite possibly do the saire. Publishers would compete 
for the reminiscences of Cleo even more passionately than 
they did for Yvette Guilbert’s novel, La Vedette. By a 
strange coincidence, while Mademoiselle de Merode was 
dancing at the Alhambra, there appeared in the Paris 
Journal an advance chapter from 1 vette Guilbert’s new 
novel, Lea demi-Vieille8. It begins: “The star is in her 
dressing-room.” And the star, feted, caressed by popular 
applause, is aged forty odd ; she has an adult son ; sne is 
about to be a grandmother. Instead of imitating the likes 
of Marcel Privost, Yvette Guilbert might perhaps have 
called her liook The Tragedy of Time. Certainly, in the 
“ half-old,” she has selected a subject of poignant and 
terrible interest to about five-sixths of the world of 
amusement and delights. 


Ix his always interesting “ Bystander ” column in the 
Graphic Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry notes a point in that de¬ 
terioration of manners of which we hear so much nowadays. 
When he was a boy the man who converted a gift into 
cash was regarded as a person who might be tempted to 
pocket your spoons. But all that is altered. “ Otherwise 
how can you account for the frequency with which yon see 
presentation volumes in the catalogues of second-hand book¬ 
sellers ? This, too, when the donors and donees are still 
living, and the latter, to all appearance, in flourishing 
circumstances. If the latter have no feeling on the matter 
you would think they might at least have the decency to 
remove the presentation inscription. But why should 
they ? They are well aware that the aforesaid inscription 
adds to the value of the book, and to make an extra two 
or three shillings out of your friends when yon can is 
quite in harmony with the manners of to-day. This kind 
of thing is, however, not entirely confined to books. You 
see most astonishing things in the same line with regard 
to presentation pictures and sketches at the various sale¬ 
rooms, and the more celebrated the artist is, the more 
determined his so-called friends seem to lie to make money 
out of him. Fine-art dealers and second-hand booksellers 
could, I fancy, tell you some strange stories with regard 
to this matter, were they so minded.” 


From the report of that admirable institution, the 
Esperanee Girls' Club, written very pleasantly by Emme¬ 
line Pethick Laurence, we take the following sketch of 
the wild London girl which it is the Club’s object to 
teach and protect: — 

Sensation of any sort is irresistible to her. She likes to 
be made to laugh. She likes to shed tears ; not over her 
own troubles, for about these she can be stoical enough. 
But she likes to weep from a purely artistic appreciation 
of woe. For this reason she will take delight in a street 
show, and will rejoice in a funeral., 

“ Me and Belli went for our treat to Southend 
yesterday,” said one of them to me once, “ and directly we 
got out of the station we see such a lovely funeral. We 
follered it to the cimetery, and, oh ! the people wot was 
following the coffin they del cry ; we cried too. I cried 
a lot, but Bella cried more'n 1 did. In the afternoon we 
was sitting on the sands, and by come the man wot had 
buried his uncle in the morning. He comes up to Bella 
and he says ‘ You’re a good girl,’ he says, ‘ you cried 
more for my Uncle Jim than I did nfyself—'ore’s a penny 
for yon.’ ” 

The report has a graceful preface by Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 

Mr. Grant Richards has in preparation a new series of 
Guide Books for the British Islands, the chief feature of 


which will be .a business-like drrahgeinefit of requisite 
information as to conveyances, hotels, &c., followed by 
general chapters dealing with the historical and other 
associations, antiquities, natural history, and sporting 
attractions of each district. Special attention will be 
given to the requirements of motorists and cyclists. The 
two . volumes to he issued immediately are: South-West 
Cornwall, by E. E. Bicknell, and The River Thames, from 
London to Oxford, by G. E. Mitton. 

In the sixpenny edition of his Rise of Wellington 
which Messrs. Sampson Low have just issued Lord Roberts 
writes: “ I dedicate this new edition of The Rise of 
Wellington to the British Army, which it is my pride and 
privilege to command. . . . That our troops in South 

Africa have been persistently vilified by interested and 
unscrupulous traducers must, in the end, raise them in 
the estimation of their countrymen, whether in the United 
Kingdom or in the British dominions beyond the seas; 
for the more searching the light that is thrown on their 
actions, the more conspicuous will be their gallantry, their 
humanity, their discipline, and their honourable dealings 
towards their enemies. British soldiers, who fought side 
by side with their gallant Prussian comrades at Waterloo, 
and with their equally gallant French comrades in the 
Crimea, can afford to treat with indifference or scorn the 
aspersions of those who are palpably either misinformed or 
ill-intentioned.” 


A correspondent asks the iconoclastic question, ‘ r Did 
Campbell write ‘ The Exile of Erin ’ ” ? He joints out 
that the poem is often printed with a note explaining that 
the “exile” was Anthony McCnnn (exiled for being 
implicated in the ’98 rebellion) whom Campbell met at 
Hamburg in 1806. He then draws our attention to the 
opening lines :■— 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 

For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 

But the day slur attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 

For it rote o'er his own native isle of the ocean. . . . 

“ I take it ” says our correspondent, “ from the context 
that the twilight is that of the morning. - But at Hamburg 
the day-star does not rise over Ireland. It is not, however, 
to convict Campbell of an astronomical blunder that I 
trouble you—I once met with a statement that the author 
ship of the poem had been persistently claimed by an 
obscure Irish versifier. I regret that 1 cannot give the 
reference to that statement now—I dismissed it with 
contempt at the time—but as the above quotation points to 
America, where the morning star is seen to rise over 
Ireland, and which is the land where most Irish exiles are 
to be found, as the locale of the poem it seems possible 
(I) that the exile was not McCann, \2) that the poem may 
have been mistakenly ascribed to Campbell on the strength 
of his acquaintance with McCann.” Perhaps a reader 
may have views on these points. Our own opinion is that 
the real inspiration of such a poem is seldom an exact 
event or rencontre, and that where the poet himself has 
left no definite statement investigation is of little profit. 


Mccti useful information is often buried in British 
consular reports. We have unearthed a fragment from a 
recent report on the trade of Leghorn, which publishers 
would do well to turn to account. Mr. Vice-Consul 
Carmichael writes that the sale of British hooks in Italy may 
be increased, for nearly every educated Tuscan or Roman 
reads English and takes an interest in English literature. 
Small, cheap, neatly bound, and effectively printed editions 
of the English classics should be enjoying a far greater 
sale than at present, and the same may be said of illus¬ 
trated works op art, historical memoirs, and books of 
travel. British publishers do not make sufficient effort to 
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interest all Italian booksellers in tlieir business, forgetting 
that in Italy every bookseller is a “ foreign bookseller.” 
They should obtain lists' of booksellers in the principal 
cities and advise them by circulars in Italian or French 
of any suitable publications, the advertisements being 
accompanied by translated press opinions on the books, 
or by an explanation of each work for the bookseller’s 
use, so that he may know what he is recommending. 
There are at least thirty cities in Italy where a moderate 
sale in cheap and well-got-up British books might be 
looked for. It is very important that small lots of books 
should be sent to Italy by book post rather than by parcel 
post, for by the former books do not pay customs duty and 
they are delivered as quickly as letters. 


Bibliographical. 

TnE announcement that Mr. J. R. Tutin proposes to 
reproduce some of the verse of Charles Cotton somehow 
does not “ enthuse ” one. Cotton lives really on his trans¬ 
lation of Montaigne and his association with The Complcat 
Angler; his other work does not count, except as an item of 
English literary history. He obliged his contemporaries 
with burlesques of the JEncid and of Lucan’s dialogues ; he 
also perpetrated A Voyage to Ireland, in Burlesque, to say 
nothing of The Valiant Knight, or the Legend of Sir 
Peregrine, The Compleat Gamester, and The Wonders of the 
Peak. His Poems on Varums Occasions appeared in 1689, 
two years after his death. None of them (so far as I can 
remember) figure in the anthologies; so that Cotton’s 
fame may be said to be in a perilous condition. It is very 
nice of Mr. Tutin to give him another chance, as it were; 
but I am afraid the well-intentioned act will not, after all, 
do much for Cotton, who belongs to the world’s medio¬ 
crities, and cannot by any possibility be inflated into the 
proportions of a person of poetic standing. I see that 
Mr. R. F. Sharp omits him altogether from his Dictionary 
of English Authors (1897), which is, indeed, rather 
capricious in its selection of writers to be honoured by it. 

There are anthologists who follow each other like sheep. 

I see that the compiler of Songs of England’s Glory 
(Isbister & Co.), echoing the compiler of Patriotic Song 
(1901), ascribes the late amended version of Tennyson’s 
“ Hands all Round ” to 1852. Neither gentleman can 
have taken the trouble to go to the root of the matter, or 
he would know that of the final version of the lyric 
all that belongs to 1852 is the first stanza; the other 
two are of comparatively recent date. For my part, 
I have always regretted that Tennyson did not preserve, 
as a portion of his permanent collected work, the vigorous 
and .altogether admirable stanzas in the 1852 poem 
beginning, respectively, “ Gigantic daughter of the West,” 
and “ O rise, our strong Atlantic sons.” The former 
stanza is especially to the purpose in its appeal to the 
people of the United States :— 

Should war's mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 

By the way, in Songs of England’s Glory, no authorship is 
assigned to “ The Third of February, 1852 ”—no doubt by 
an oversight. 

It is interesting to note the growth in the number of 
books about London. I do not mean mere guides or 
handbooks, but volumes having more or less literary 
turn or quality. Only the other day came out a neat 
little work on Chelsea, to be followed by others on 
other localities. Mr. Sims’s Living Ixmdon is still going 
on serially. Last year we had Messrs. Benliam and 
Welch’s Mediaeval London, Sir Walter Besant’s East 
London and South London (new edition), Mr. Augustus 


Hare’s Walks in London (seventh edition, revised), a 
little book on The Romance of Old London , Mr. A. 
H. Beavan's Imperial London, and so forth. In 1 
we had Mr. Arnold-Forster’s London, Mr. Hendry’s A 
Child’s London, Mr. Boulton’s Amusements of Old Lowbm. 
and Mr. - Callow’s Old London Taverns. In 1899, agaiu, 
came Mr. Way’s Reliques of <Jld London, Mr. 1 lecke- 
thorn’s London Souvenirs, The Looker-t)n in London. 
Mr. A’Beckett’s London at the End of the Century, and 
Mr. Round’s Commune of London. The list could be 
enlarged, but it is obvious that of late years the metro¬ 
polis lias excited increasing interest and engaged the 
sendees of many pens. 

It has for some time been known that Sir Alfred Lyall 
had undertaken to write a monograph on Tennyson, and 
the announcement that he is to be the biographer of 
Lord Dulferin will tend to bring him still more pro¬ 
minently before the general public. To the man in^ the 
street, I fear, he is even less than nominis umbra. Even 
among educated people you find but few who have 
actually handled and read his Verses Written in 
India (1889), though the book reached a fourth 
edition in 1896. (Everything, of course, depends on the 
size of the editions.) And it is to be feared that only a 
limited class is acquainted with Sir Alfred’s Natural 
Religion in India (1891), his Rise and Expansion of the 
British Dominion in India (1893), or even his more recent 
Asiatic Studies (1899). His Tennyson will have, of course, 
a very considerable interest for literary people. We may 
very well have more individuality and substance than the 
monograph we have just had, on the same subject, from 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 

There is some probability, I believe, that Mr. St. Edmund 
Hake may expand into a booklet the “ Key ” to Ay!tain, 
which he contributed to last week’s Notes and Queries. 
He was so intimate with most of the circle of which D. G. 
Rossetti was the centre, that his recollections of them 
ought to make interesting and even valuable reading. 
Mr. Hake’s main work in literature has been done as 
a fictionist, and especially as a writer of stories for the 
magazines. 

The inclusion of the Poems of Herrick in Mr. Grant 
Richard’s “ World’s Classics ” recalls pleasant memories 
of previous editions within the last few decades. Perhaps 
the prettiest, of recent years, was that which appeared in 
the series named “ The Muses’ Library,” where the text 
received scholarly treatment, and was interestingly “ intro¬ 
duced.” For the purchaser with small means there was 
the neat and careful edition in one of the “ Libraries ” of 
Henry Morley, who did so much in his time for the 
dissemination of literature at cheap prices—assuredly one 
of the most active and intelligent of the literary pioneers 
of our day. I remember, also, with pleasure the dainty 
little selection from Herrick, for which Mr. F. T. Palgjave 
was responsible, and which, I fancy, Messrs. Macmillan 
published. For purposes of presentation a selection from 
Herrick is desirable, and I presume that Mr. Grant 
Richards will not give us Herrick in a form absolutely 
“complete.” 

One awaits with curiosity the “ Belles Lettres Series” 
of Messrs. Heath & Co., who hail, I believe, from America. 
Their prospectus is very appetizing, and I specially note 
that they propose to issue fifty volumes covering the 
printed English drama “ from its beginning to the present 
day.” One would not lie justified in disparaging American 
work on English literature, but I do hope that the English 
men of letters whose names are mentioned in connection 
with the enterprise will see that the “ Belles Lettres 
Series ” is not disfigured by the vagaries of American 
spelling. Those vagaries were very marked in a recently 
issued “Library” of ambitious proportions, and it is high 
time that their importation into this country were checked, 
once for all. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Dr. Hastings’ Biblical Dictionary. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, 

D.D. Vol. IV. Plcroma—Zuzim. (T. & T. Clark. 28s.) 
This volume, which finishes with the letter Z, should be 
the last of this useful book, which was announced on its 
first appearance us to be completed in four volumes. But 
the curse of all successful Encyclopedias has fallen upon 
it, and we now hear that an extra volume, “to contain 
indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance,” is 
in preparation. Until this extra volume is before us, we 
think it better to postpone what we have to say as to the 
scope and execution of the work as a whole. The first 
thing that strikes us about the present volume is that of 
the hundred and sixteen contributors who have worked 
upon it, no less than eighty-two bear the title of 
“ Reverend.” This is no doubt as it should be, and quite 
accounts for the fact that some of the longest articles in 
this volume—such as “The Power of the Keys,” 
“Prayer,” “Predestination,” “Priest,” “Reconciliation,” 
“Regeneration,” "Salvation,” “Will,” and the like--deal 
with controverted points of doctrinal theology. With 
these we do not propose to deal, and gladly piss on to 
articles of more general interest, such as those of Prof. 
Nestle on the “ Text of the New Testament,” “ The Syriac 
Versions,” and “The Septuagint.” In the first of these 
the Strassburg Professor takes, on the whole, a conser¬ 
vative view, although he gives at the end a formidable 
list of questions in criticism which he declares are of 
importance and still await solution. He gives, too, with 
much generosity, a summary of the rules which are sup¬ 
posed to govern textual criticism, and also some advice to 
students who may wish to embark upon it. He repudiates 
with scorn the idea that it is "a dry study,” and says 
that he does not know one of greater interest. In this 
saying—which rather reminds one of the statement of Digby 
Grand’s drill-sergeant that “ there is no object in the 
world more beautiful than a well-carried musket ”—he 
perhaps hardly allows enough for differences of taste, but 
he certainly proves himself an enthusiastic guide. He 
considers that Mr. Burkitt’s work on Ephraem Syrus has 
dethroned the Pashito version from its pride of place as 
“ the queen of the New Testament versions,” and has 
confirmed the position of the text of Westcott and Hort. 
Of the Syriac versions altogether he is inclined to speak 
somewhat slightingly in their present condition, and 
remarks that it would be a good work for this century to 
undertake the preparation of a critical edition of them. 
On the other hand, he agrees with most modem scholars 
in exalting the importance of the Septuagint for the 
textual criticism of the Old Testament. 

Next in importance to these come, perhaps, what we 
may call the historical articles, of which Prof. Gwatkin’s 
on the “ Roman Empire” is a very favourable example. 
He shows without undue verbiage what excellent work the 
Roman Empire did for civilization, and thinks that both 
as a political machine and in loftiness of aim it was 
immeasurably superior to the Republic. His idea that the 
Senate, although in practice unable to curb the excesses of 
a wilful emperor, yet represented “ the strong organisation 
of society,” which was generally too much for him in the end, 
is novel. As to the cause of the Empire’s fall, it was due, 
he says, to no military weakness, but to bad finance, bad 
administration, and defective education ; yet “the Empire 
was by far the worthiest image of the Kingdom of God 
yet seen on earth.’’ In this connection also may lie men¬ 
tioned a very long but satisfactory article by Prof. Flint 
upon “ Solomon,” in which he remarks that the rebellion 
of the Israelites against his successor is amply accounted 
for by the fact that under Solomon the Hebrews ceased to 
be a free people, and were set to enforced work for the 


king’s benefit. lie perhaps rather exaggerates his wealth 
and splendour, and does not allude to tha theory put 
forward by many writers that he was one of the vassal 
kings of Egypt, and as such had no doubt to pay a 
heavy tribute. Otherwise, it is difficult to see how a 
country so little favoured by nature as Palestine, whoso 
inhabitants never made themselves celebrated in either 
arts or manufactures, can have accumulated any con¬ 
siderable quantity of money or its equivalents. As 
Prof. Flint himself says, the Jews of later date picked up 
legends from the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Persians, and 
attributed them to their national hero. Another article 
which comes under this head is Prof. Driver's on the 
“ Confusion of Tongues,” a legend which he labours with 
perhaps excessive care to prove unhistorical. Incidentally, 
lie gives a very interesting discussion on the probable 
origin of languages, pointing out that different races, 
though they may think the same thoughts, do not “think 
in the same way,” and notes the curious fact that the 
“ morphological structure of a language is correlated in 
some hidden way with the geographical and climatic con¬ 
ditions of the country in which it originated.” The idea 
that the Biblical account of Babel can enclose even a 
nucleus of true tradition is disproved by, among other 
things, a quotation from Prestwick that paheolithic man 
must have existed (and therefore possessed a language) at 
least 20,000 years ago. 

We come to a group of articles which may be con¬ 
veniently referred to as dealing with what are called 
“occult” subjects. In this, as in the former volumes, 
these have all been entrusted to Mr. Owen Whitehouse. 
His article on Satan is remarkable for its avowal of a very 
full-blooded belief in the existence of that personage as 
“the most potent superhuman representative ” of evil— 
a confession which nowadays demands some courage. 
According to the Book of Enoch, the demonology of which, 
according to him, presents striking analogies to that of 
the New Testament, Satan rules over a counter kingdom 
of evil which existed before the fall of the angels. Th ■ 
Slavonic version of this, generally called the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, is, he thinks, one of the ultimate sources 
from which Milton drew his conception of Satan’s revolt. 
But he does not explain how Milton came to be acquainted 
with the contents of a book the very knowledge of 
whose existence was, says Mr. Charles, lost for twelve 
hundred years, and like most Protestant writers, he neglects 
the Manichaean side of the affair. In his article on 
“ Sorcery,” which he rightly defines as “magic employed 
with malignant and evil intent,” he gives some curious 
particulars chiefly drawn from Blau’s late work on ancient 
Jewish magic, and combats Frazer’s notion that in sym¬ 
pathetic magic the event is supposed to follow the cause 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency. We may also mention a short article by Mr. J. T. 
Marshall on the “Pre-existence of Souls,” wherein it is 
said that that idea was not Jewish in origin, but was 
probably borrowed by the Jews from Plato: also the 
remark of Prof. Laidlaw in “ Psychology,” that the view 
which connects sin with the material body is neither 
Hebrew nor Christian, and that when men speak of 
welcoming death as the liberation of the soul from the 
body they are uttering no scriptural sentiment, but one 
which St. Paul strove to uproot. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with 
articles not coming under any of the categories mentioned 
above,' but we feel compelled to draw attention to Prof. 
Charles’ “ Testaments of the XII Patriarchs,” with which 
he deals here much more fullv than he found himself 
able to do in his Apocalyptic "Literature in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bihlica. He tells us tliat “ this most valuable 
pseudepigraph ” will during'the next few years receive so 
much attention as to atone fully for past neglect. He 
still thinks that the Christian interpolations in the book 
were made by several hands and at dates subsequent to the 
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middle of the Second century a.d., but he now finds himself 
able to give a date to the remainder which he puts at from 
135 to 103 n.c. In it are predicted the establishment of 
an eternal Messianic reign upon earth in the blessedness of 
which the Gentiles will share, while the righteous dead 
are to be raised up and the evil spirits to be cast into 
eternal fire. It contains also a distinct allusion to three 
heavens, and it is certainly odd that these ideas, so 
different from those of the Talmud, should have existed in 
Judaism so long before the coming of Christianity. Other 
points to be noted are the existence during the first 
Christian centuries, as mentioned in Mr. Porter’s article 
“ Proselyte,” of Greek religious societies calling themselves 
“worshippers of the most high God” who were not 
Christians nor yet Jews, but professed a monotheistic faith 
compounded of Jewish and (heathen) Greek elements; and 
a great many reasons for supposing that the Tarshish of 
Scripture is not Tartessus in Spain, but some spot on the 
coast of Etruria. A very exhaustive and instructive article 
by Dr. Kenyon on “ Writing ” and another carefully- 
written and lucid one by Dr. Moitltsa on “ Zoroastrianism ” 
make a fitting close to this volume. 


Diplomatic Pudding. 

Sir William White, K.C.D. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

(Murray. 12s. net.) 

“A diplomatist is, after all, an abstraction,” said Disraeli in 
one of the novels which he made the vehicles for his own 
moral and mental outpourings. “ There is a want of 
nationality about his being. I always look upon diploma¬ 
tists as the Hebrews of politics, without country, political 
oreed, popular convictions, that strong reality of existence 
which pervades the career of an eminent citizen in a free 
and great country.” That was.well said ; and it is just 
because an ambassador is so impersonal in his outlook and 
so finally official, that we like to get a little near to him 
if we can in a biography. Away from the shadow of the 
sovereignty which darkens him, even while it makes 
him its delegate, we warm, as we encounter the twinkle of 
his eye. And if, as some one has said, it is the vocation 
of an ambassador to lie abroad for Iur country’s good, for 
that very reason are we concerned to see him at ease, to be 
with him in his off moments, and to read the response he 
makes when another ambassador writes to him a “ gossipy 
letter.’’ These are the pigesof Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
biography of our ambassador for six difficult years at 
Constantinople which make his best “ copy.” They are 
the plums of this Diplomatic Pudding. 

Born (in 1824) in Poland, White was of Dutch extraction, 
and the origin of his name was—de Wite. The allusion of 
the moment is inevitable—that it would be nmusing and 
even ironical if the hero of Ladysmith had the same story 
to tell. Our ambassador did, indeed, almost literally 
fulfil Disraeli’s symbolistic programme of No-nationality 
ambassadors. Dutch in descent, he spent in his native 
Poland thirty years of his life, and he spoke its tongue 
perfectly. His father, after various Colonial service 
experiences, died as Governor of Trinidad, and his 
grandfather on his mother’s side, General Neville 
Gardiner, was the last English Envoy to the Court of 
Poland, and died as Commander-in-Chief in New 
Brunswick. He was also, by the way, uncle of the Lord 
Blessington whose name lives by his wife's beauty. But 
Sir I\ illiam White’s religion did not answer to the 
Disraelian ideal. He was a Roman Catholic,' like his 
mother ; and the first of his creed to be an ambassador 
since the Reformation. That very circumstance gave his 
religious profession an accent: but it never sounded in any 
way that grated upon the public ear. His biographer has 
been unduly reticent on the point. The future diplomat 
was nt Trinity, Cambridge, at the very time when (in 1842 
and 1843) the “Catholic Revival” was at its height at 


Oxford, and had made itself felt at Cambridge far more 
than the common and rather arrogant title of “ The Oxford 
Movement ” might lead the unsuspecting to suppose. 
White had, as a matter of fact, a little place of his own 
in its history. Quiet as his profession of his religion was 
bound to be in that environment and at that date, he did 
not lose any opportunity to enlighten the groping; and 
we know as a fact that he lent to Lockhart—a cousin of 
Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law, and then one of Newman’s 
chosen companions at the “ Littlemore Monastery”—the 
copy of Rosmini’s Maxims of Perfection which decided 
the neophyte to secede to Rome in advance of his leader. 
It was that decision, as close students of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment know, which made Newman feel that his position 
was untenable, and which forced him forward towards 
what he himself afterwards recognised as the goal. 

Ambassadors are not always ready letter-writers. “ I 
am just an infernal correspondent.” That is the con¬ 
fession of Sir Robert Morier, whose letters to White are, 
nevertheless, the strongest part of tho memoir. “ I have 
two letters of yours on my soul,” he tells White, “ and 
damned bad company they are for it; for whenever I have 
thought of them I have had a fresh outbreak of indignation 
against myself.” Morier, by the way, was somewhat 
uncandid on that point where candour fails by a sort of 
common consent—the avowal of an authorship he intended 
to be anonymous :— 

My dear White [he wrote in 1875], what in the name 
of all the devils has made you say that you knew from me 
that I was the author of Vatican and Prussia, and of the 
letters to Manning ? It would be an immense mischief to 
me—its coming out authentically that I am the author. Try 
and put people on some other scent: you could say you 
knew for certain it was Countess Leyden, or Malet, or, 
much better, Cartwright, who, I really believe, did write 
them. 


The last little extravagance carries the situation through » 
and Cartwright (if we remember aright the Standard's 
Rome correspondent at the time) might have had no 
objection to the false attribution, awkward as the mere 
report might have been for Malet, the real culprit’s 
fellow-diplomat. In the same year (1875) Morier writes 
from Munich to White at Dantzic, of the men in power at 
home:— 

I have very little faith in the present set. If Dizzi was 
twenty years younger, he might have had backbone enough 
to make something at least original out of his Suez shares, 
■ but he is stiff in the joints; and the others (Carnarvon at 
the Colonies always excepted) . . . 


Only dots tell of the rest—they convey dottiness indeed. 
Two years lately when White was full of delicate work in 
Belgrade, Morier wrote 

The abiding fact that remains is the absolute and 
unconditional ineptitude of our International machinery. 
The country itself is morally diseased With a fatty heart, 
. and those who guide her destinies have the disease in an 
intensified form. The Departmental people of the F.O. are 
the worst offenders. Their hatred of anything that rises 
above routine, or carries with it the promise of a policy, 
would be amusing if one could look at it with indifferent 
eyes. 


Clerks in the Foreign Office must be able to read anything 
by now and not wince ; but they would have made Morier 
wince had these sentiments got into print at that time— 
unless indeed they could have been fathered upon Malet. 
Sir Henry Layard, whom White was to succeed at Con¬ 
stantinople, wrote thence to him in 1878 that Gladstone, 
“carried away .by a passionate hatred of Lord Beaeonsfield, 
and without any of those sentiments of national pride and 
dignity which distinguished the statesmen who directed 
our foreign policy in days gone by, has inflicted a blow on 
his country from which she may never recover ...” 
And Sir Henry Layard was himself counted ns a Liberal, and 
the Queen’s agents at the courts of the world had to take 
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their orders first from one Minister, then from the other. 
These glimpses. may be perturbing.; but nobody can put 
down the biography of White and not feel of what sterling 
stuff our ambassadors in general have been made even 
since those “ days. gone by,” referred to regretfully by 
Layard—palmy days that have no date. There was 
nothing privately “shady” about a man like White, 
good-looking, laughter-loving, delighting in his achieve¬ 
ments, chief of which he counted the winning the hand of 
the lovely Miss Kendziov of Dantzic; and dying, in 1891, 
full of honours, and having fulfilled a wish he had 
expressed a dozen years before about his two children: 
“I trust I shall be spared sufficiently long to start them 
in life as good Christians and aB devoted to our dear 
country as I am, though almost a stranger to it.” 


A Modern Masque. 

The Brothers, a Fairy Masque. By C. F. Keary. (Long¬ 
mans. 4s. net.) 

A masque should be allegorical, formal in movement and 
simple in form, conceited, light, and lyrical; it should be 
“ full of excellent device and change,” to use Ben Jonson’s 
description of a dance,— a quaint progressional fancy, far 
removed from all realities, passions, and griefs. Mr. C. F. 
Keary, we think, kept this ideal before him when he 
wrote The Brothers, and had Nature made him a poet 
instead of an excellent novelist, The Brothers might have 
been an agreeable and successful essay in an antique form. 
There is evidence here of a- cultivated feeling for beauty, 
of some skill in words, and of a pleasant and resourceful 
inventive talent, but, there is almost no evidence that 
Mr. Keary possesses the spontaneous lyric gift. Now and 
then a couple of lines rise from a long dead level of fairly 
ingenious versification into something that may Vrell be 
accepted as genuine poetry, as for instance this ending 
from a choric appeal of the hamadryads to the goatherds 
in Part I. :— 

Breathe rather on your pipes beseeching strains; 

And wrap his soul in lore. 

And the heroine’s apostrophe to love is good in parts :— 

O mother of all joy, before whose sight 
The moonlight Graces and the obedient Hours 
Do serve perpetually; through thee, the Spring 
Jets sap into the winter-withered ground; 

For thee all beauty blooms ; all harmonies 
Of earth and sky, the wren’s unnoticed pipe, 

The wind’s high trumpet, and the ceaseless surge 
In sea-caves moaning, all are for thee create. 

Shall we alone thy unwilling handmaids prove ? 

But such sweet morsels are rare. Far more often one 
finds lyrics that are lyrics only by the look of the lines 
on the page. Thus one of the heroic brothcr-lutanists 
sings : — 

’Tis of me that children in the meadows,— 

’Tis of me that old men in the shadows 
Of their village limes— 

'Tis of me that yokels ploughing, cattle lowing, 
Love the rhymes. 

Still, to listen, brooks their summer flickering : 

Still, to listen, winter flames their bickering ; &c., &c. 

Such writing is forced and clumsy, and might without 
difficulty be matched, if not excelled, by any average 
proseman who knew how to use Tom Hood’s Hhyming 
Dictionary. Also, Mr. Keary, from sheer carelessness or 
lack of sensitiveness, can be guilty of literary peccadilloes 
which exasperate the reader more acutely than a heinous 
sin. For example, in a scene with “ Voices in the 
air,” he speaks of “ the wanderer in the wood,” and 
immediately afterwards uses the word “ wood ” in the 
sense of a musical instrument— 

The wood has lost its cunning and its strirgs dis¬ 
tracted are. 


And some of hiB locutions are inexcusable. To twist shut 
up into up-shut— 

Thou should’st live on as now, up-shat and lonely, 

is surely to achieve the absurd. 

These are trifles, but such trifles abound, and there is 
little to redeem them ; they are continually taking the edge 
off even that mediocre charm which Mr. Keary accomplishes 
in his most fortunate moments. 

So much for the poetical garb of the fable. The 
fable itself is ingeniously constructed, but certainly too 
intricate, involved, and elusive. We are told in a “ notice ” 
that the masque was begun as “ a sort of Fairy Opera” ; but 
this idea was soon abandoned, and, freed from the trammels 
of the stage, Mr. Keary became only too lavish of multi¬ 
farious choruses, scenic illusions, and all impossible magics. 
It is as if he had tried to create an atmosphere of faery by 
means of a fairy stage carpenter, a fairy limelightman, and 
a fairy Maskelyne. Here is a specimen stage-direction: 

“ In the darkness a sound of rushing- water is heard out¬ 
side the .window. It gradually shapes itself into a 
Chorus.” Then follows the chorus. Perhaps at the 
Egyptian Hall of the Little People, rushing water can be 
gradually transmogrified into a chorus that unburdens 
itself in rhymed pentameters; but in employing such 
devices a mere human poet somewhat exceeds the due 
limit of fancy’s licence. 

The story is that two brothers, who knew not each 
other, one from the sea and the other from the mountain, 
paid court to a Princess. One won her and rapt her away, 
and the rest of the mortal characters are left immureej in 
a hall without doors or light, the sound of the rushing 
choric water in their ears. The apparatus of spirits, 
fairies, cobbolds, hamadryads, birds, beasts, insects, 
maskers, friars, and wizards is simply tremendous; and in 
the first half of the piece these complex crowds, together 
with sundry visions, sadly impede the statement of the 
theme. The moral of the. whole affair may be surmised 
from its motto, culled from Lespardi— 

Duo cose belle ha il mondo: 

Amore e Morte. 

Before the Deluge. 

The Guardian of Marie Antoinette. By Lilian Smythe. 

(Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s.) . 

The interest in that period of French history ending so 
dramatically in the Rea Terror shows no signs of abating. 
This must be the excuse for the appearance of Miss Lilian 
Smythe’s Guardian of Marie Antoinette, otherwise one is at 
a loss to understand its raison d’etre. For it is by no 
means the first time that the twenty-five years prior to the 
Fall of the Bastille have been described. Before the com¬ 
paratively recent publication of the secret eorrespondeuce 
between the Empress Maria Theresa and the Count de Mercy 
Argenteau, her Ambassador at the Court of Versailles, 
the world was well acquainted from an almost infinite 
number of sources with the times that immediately 
preceded the Revolution. The publication of the letters 
that from 1770 to 1780 passed almost daily between the' 
Empress and Count de Mercy threw a new light on 
the period. It is this correspondence that Miss Smythe 
has chosen for the subject of her book, which in 
spite of being a compilation of all the Court gossip of 
the time has obviously been edited as an authoritative 
book of reference. As a commentary on the singular 
correspondence of Maria Theresa and de Mercy The 
Guardian of Marie Antoinette was unnecessary, but as 
a breathing portrait of the ancien regime it is a decided 
contribution to the literature of the eighteentli century. 

There is no need to recapitulate the events that led up 
to the marriage of Marie Antoinette with the Dauphin. 
That event was the consummation of years of subtle 
diplomacy on the part of Maria Theresa, for in the French 
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alliance she hoped to find a check to the sudden springs 
at the throat of Austria of the “ Monster,” as she called 
Frederick the Great. But she was too cautious to be 
certain of this even after the alliance was concluded; 
Marie Antoinette, married in her fifteenth year to a prince 
ridiculed by all who knew him and surrounded at such an 
impressionable age by the influences of the most fascinating 
ana vicious court in Europe, was but poor security for the 
maintenance of the Franco-Austrian alliance. So the 
Empress, who had a shrewd knowledge of men and things, 
appointed Count de Mercy as the secret guardian of her 
daughter. De Mercy, who, like all ambassadors of those 
days, was essentially a spy, was perhaps the ablest diplo¬ 
matist then living, and one of the few honest men at the 
Court of Versailles. Maria Theresa, who was fully aware 
of his worth, set him to do two things: the little Marie 
Antoinette was to be obsessed, as it were, by the memory 
of her mother, of whom she was very fond, and thus 
indirectly be made ever mindful of Austrian interests; 
secondly, the guardian was to superintend the child’s 
education and moral development. As Marie Antoinette 
was of a singularly loyal and affectionate nature de Mercy 
had no difficulty in keeping alive her love of mother ana 
country, and so successful was he in this respect that 
Marie Antoinette was known throughout France as “ the 
Austrian,” an epithet that of all others applied to her did 
her the most harm. In the formation of her character 
de Mercy was not so happy. Marie Antoinette developed 
on her own lines quite irrespective of de Mercy, and it 
was only to her own innate nobility that the thoughtless 
and beautiful young queen owed her virtue while she lost 
her reputation in those enchanted years before the 
Revolution. 

That there should have been any honesty or sincerity 
at all surviving at the Court of Versailles seems a marvel. 
Talleyrand said that those who had not lived before 1789 
had not known the sweetness of life, or, he might have 
added, its corruption and inhumanity. One is surprised 
that the Deluge, so flippantly predicted by Louis XV., 
did not at once inundate France upon his death. The 
conniption of society seemed then to be complete, but the 
Court and the noblesse gathered themselves together, as it 
were, to celebrate the apotheosis of conniption, and went on 
down the decline if not unmindful of the impending 
destruction, at least absolutely callous to it. Never 
was intrigue more rampant; from the attempt to govern 
the nation, which simply meant carte blanche on the 
Treasury, to squabbles over etiquette, the culte of their 
rank, the noblesse could only think in intrigue. Respect 
for God or man had quite vanished, but before the 
starving masses lost it, it had already disappeared at 
Court. Marie Antoinette herself helped to kill it with her 
gambling parties, where nightly there were open accusa¬ 
tions of cheating in the very presence of the Queen. 
And the Comte d’Artois, the King’s brother, had so little 
care for his position that once at a public ball of the 
people he struck a Princess of the Blood in the face with 
his fist. Everywhere the most indecent levity prevailed. 
Death and disease were ridiculed; one young princess, 
while ill with the small-pox, wrote to the King : “ Je n’ai 
eu que cinquante boutons qui me font grand plaisir.” 
The wonder is not that the Deluge came, but that it 
was delayed so long. 

Miss Smythe has caught the atmosphere of the period, 
and most of the people on her canvas are quite living. 
Many personages that are merely fine names serving to the 
casual student as sort of punctuation marks to any page 
of the history of France, breathe for a moment as they flit 
past with Court tittle-tattle, bons mots, and witty sayings. 
There is a clever description of the death of Louis XV., 
and also of the visit to Versailles of Joseph II., that 
philosopher-prig of an Emperor, who spent his time prying 
into other people’s business, moralising, and saying smart 
things. De Mercy, the subtle diplomatist, whose “ channels 


by means of which everything reaches me ” were of such 
value to the Empress, is drawn to the life. Maria Theresa, 
one of history’s demi-goddesses, steps down from her 
grand pedestal of statecraft and becomes quite human. 
On the other hand, in trying to infuse life into Marie 
Antoinette by contrasting her with Louis XVI. and at his 
expense, Miss Smythe is not so successful. Her portrait of 
Marie Antoinette is, like most of that Queen, a bad one, 
and the King is quite unrecognisable. The really fine 
picture of Louis XVI., which appears among the interesting 
illustrations now reproduced for the first time by per¬ 
mission of the present Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, bears 
no likeness to Miss Smythe’s offensive description of a 
King who was by no means a fool, if weak. Nor is it true 
or funny to state that the Comte d’Artois left off dancing 
on the tight-rope to try to take Gibraltar. But the interest 
is well sustained, and where no attempt at effect is strained 
at or prejudice permitted to intrude the characters are 
decidedly well drawn. The Guardian of Marie Antoinette 
contains much valuable information and some excellent 
genealogical tables of the Bourbons, showing their double 
Stuart descent. As a picture of a remarkable period in 
the world’s history Miss Lilian Smythe’s book will appeal 
to all interested in the French Revolution. 


That Excellent Race the Russells. 

An Onlooker’8 Note-Book. By the Author of Collections 

and Recollections. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an astonishing book. Many a surprise have we 
received during the perusal. The greatest of all is that 
which was given when, before beginning to write our 
review, we turned back to the title page. Thereon we 
read an excerpt from the Second Letter of Sydney Smith 
to Archdeacon Singleton: “ Another peculiarity of the 
Russells is, that they never alter their opinions : they arc 
an excellent race, but they must be trepanned before they 
can be convinced.” What is the meaning of this scroll 
blazoned on the title-page ? Is it to make us understand 
that “Onlooker” has written wlmt he intends to be a 
satire on the Russells? Or is it that he is a Russell 
himself, glorying in the mental peculiarity of that Excellent 
Race? In either case we should be very glad if only we 
could command sufficient patience to undertake the tre¬ 
panning which Sydney Smith long ago observed to be 
desirable. A more complacent book we have not read 
since some weird instinct prompted us to study Sanford 
and Merton in our boyhood. 

The essays of which the book is made up were first 
published in the Manchester Guardian. That fact disposes 
us to believe that they were not written as a satire on that 
Excellent Race the Russells. It is an indication that 
probably they are by a Russell himself, some “ publicist ” 
who is deadly in earnest in his admiration of the family’s 
high moral tone. About two years ago there was 
sent forth from the house of Messrs. A. and C. Black a book 
called, if we remember rightly, The Memoirs of Lady 
Russell. It was a duplication. That is to say, all the 
beauteous letters in it had been published in earlier works, 
still to be found in the British Musuem. The publishers 
had been misled by some admirer of that Excellent Race 
the Russells. ,We mention the fact only because it shows 
that not only do the Russells “ never alter their opinions,” 
but also that the opinions have a habit of insisting that 
they shall be heard over and over again. Lady Russell's 
sentimentality was almost too strong for any man of 
this day who inclines to be indifferent honest in his 
judgment of the Princes and the Statesmen who were 
prominent in the great episodes of our island story; 
but, on our word of abashed honour, her Ladyship 
was modest as compared with this most modem 
satirist or scion of the Excellent Race. Nothing in 
England pleases him. He is in despair of his country 
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because England listened with reenact to the thoughts 
of Mr. Stat 101, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Froude. These men, he thinks, 
represented what he is kind enough to call “ Cocksureness.” 
They were, therefore, very objectionable to that Excellent 
Race the Russells, who never alter their opinions. 

Let it be frankly said that we have no respect for the 
steadfastness of critical attitude which is represented 
by that Excellent Race. It seems to us to be fatuous. 
“ Onlooker ’’ denounces modem England because a boy 
nowadays calls his father “ Dad,” whereas early in last 
century a boy, it is reported, called his father “ Sir ” ; he is 
in despair of England because the manners of young women 
in the fashionable world are frankly natural; above these 
troubles, being a devout patron of Burke, Newman, and 
Mr. Gladstone, he cannot away with our latter-day con¬ 
tempt for the high moral tone of Mr. Barlow. This, for 
example, is how he goes on in his essay on “ Chivalry " : 
“It is the appointed function of rulers and statesmen, of 
the highly-placed and the influential, to guide the public 
conscience and set up true standards of national thinking 
and acting.” “ Onlooker,” of course, finds that our 
Ruler, his statesmen, and the clergy have not come up to 
the ideal of that Excellent Race the Russells. Actually 
they stood for England when the Boers of South Africa 
made war against the Empire. Thereby “ Government 
and Opposition alike lost all thought of championing a 
weaker against a stronger cause; and material gain, in the 
shape of territory and goldfields and shares and dividends, 
is the only object of national ambition.” Did it ever 
occur to this satirist or scion of the Excellent Race that any 
unwhipped cub of a schoolboy could go on writing this 
kind of moral jabber without end ? We fear it did not. 
Actually, in an essay on Luxury and Simplicity, ‘ ‘ Onlooker ’ ’ 
dares to prose thus about our Sovereign and the Queen: 
“ King Edward VII. might have validly and constitu¬ 
tionally opened Parliament in a billy-cock hat and a 
pea-jacket, with his Queen in the waterproof cloak of a 
district visitor; but they would have been hissed in the 
streets.” From this it will be seen that “ Onlooker ” is 
no respecter of persons. He must be a very great man. 


Little Books on Artists. 

Rossetti. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Rembrandt. By 
Auguste Breal: Translated by Clementine Black. 
“ Popular Library of Art ” Series. ('Duckworth. 2s. 
net each.) 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. By James A. Manson. “ Makers 
of British Art ” Series. (Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. net.) 
When Mr. Henley wrote that Rossetti was “ an amateur 
who failed in two Arts,” there were a good many people 
who objected to that vigorous characterisation. Mr. Hueffer 
frankly accepts it. “ It is true,” he says. “ Yet it hardly 
harms Rossetti or touches his standing. On the contrary, 
it defines both very brilliantly. Because, in the infinite 
scale of things, there is room enough for the amateur—for 
the man whose love for his art transcends his technical 
abilities.” That, accepting the word “amateur” in its 
strictly technical application, is quite sound, but it is 
hardly, we imagine, just what Mr. Henley meant. Mr. 
Hueffer’s general appreciation of Rossetti is marked by 
balance and insight; he expounds the painter’s tempera¬ 
ment and does him justice in directions which some later 
critical tendencies have been inclined too readily to con¬ 
demn. Rossetti was a literary painter—in his best period 
he shook himself free from his not very pronounced early 
realism. He painted, in fact, for people who understood 
the meaning of that movement of which he was one of the 
commanding figures: popularity he neither expected nor 
achieved. Mr. Hueffer says that his influence upon the 
nation is probably large and is felt in unexpected places. 
When he adds that “ men, under it, often enough choose 


their wives,” we can hardly agree with Mr. Hueffer; the 
statement appears to us to secrete a fallacy. It is a pity 
that the manner of Mr. Hueffer’s essay is not equal to its 
matter. The writing is very unequal and often careless; 
one does not expect to find in such work so mqny 
awkwardnesses of expression and even grammatical slips. 
And why does Mr. Hueffer continually—sometimes twice 
ou a page—refer to himself as “the present writer”? 
Why not say “I” and be done with it? The repro¬ 
ductions of pictures which' the volume contains arc, 
perhaps, as good as the process employed could be 
expected to produce. But that process is by no means 
suitable to a great deal of Rossetti’s work. 

The Rembrandt, by M. Br&il, in the same series, claims 
to be a critical essay. It is hardly that: it would, indeed, 
be more correctly described as an unqualified eulogy. But 
perhaps a eulogy, at any rate for the purposes of a popular 
series, is the best introduction to Rembrandt; the student 
would hardly find M. Br4al definite or discriminating 
enough. But as an appreciation this monograph is quite 
pleasing and desirable. It gives concisely the main facts 
of Rembrandt’s life, and traces the growth of the master’s 
art through all its strenuous and untiring gradations. 
M. Breal particularly insists on Rembrandt’s fidelity to 
the beet that was in him as well as on his fidelity to nature 
as he saw it. How that fidelity in both kinds triumphed 
may be seen in the reproductions which appear in this 
little book, although they by no means, in all cases, 
represent the best of Rembrandt. That, however, was 
inevitable, seeing that examples for illustration have been 
wisely chosen only from the collections in the British 
Museum. Yet even in so reduced a form the “View of 
Amsterdam ” cannot lose its extraordinary mastery. 

Mr. Manson, like M. Breal, appears as a eulogist rather 
than a critic, though Landseer is hardly a fit subject for 
such praise as Mr. Manson crowds upon him. In our 
view it is as easy to under-estimate Landseer as to 
over-praise him: perhaps the tendency nowadays is to 
under-estimate. In our view he was not a great painter, 
though, at his best, he was a supreme technician. His 
very truth to certain phases of animal nature seems, in 
a sense, to limit his power. When Ruskin said that 
Landseer was an unimaginative painter (he excepted one 
or two pictures from this dictum) we think that Ruskin 
was right. But Mr. Manson will not allow that Landseer 
was anything but of the greatest, though we cannot say 
that he supports his view with much strength. The 
account of the painter’s life is interesting, and con¬ 
tains some new matter. It is certainly strange, as 
Mr. Manson says, that no standard biography of Landseer 
has been published, though we should hardly have 
supposed that his personality “has already become as 
vague and shadowy as the ghost of Hamlet’s father.” 


Other New Books. 


Alfred Shaw, GricTteter. Recorded by B. W. Pullin. 

(Cassell. 2s. 6d.) 

Every year now brings its cricket biography, for the bat 
and the pen have become strangely intimate of late. It 
seems almost, now and then, as if certain of our more 
critical cricketers (horrible cacophony!) took their note¬ 
books into the very field. A second Nyren, however, shows 
as yet no sign of growth : indeed how could there be a 
second Nyren ?—there is but one Homer. A second 
Pycroft, a more simple phenomenon, one would welcome, 
but he too tarries. Meanwhile Mr. B. W. Pullin (“ old 
Ebor,” as he calls himself) is a good honest chronicler of 
the game and of its heroes, and his book about Shaw is 
readable if not enkindling. Something of Shaw’s mathe¬ 
matical precision and respectability as a performer seems 
to have entered the pages, partly perhaps the effect of 
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the period treated—1862-1902. The racier days of cricket 
recaptured somewhat in Caffvn’s Seventy-one Not■ Outs, a 
(far better book than this, were then over. Shaw’s career 
has been successful, but his attitude to the game is 
rather that of a business man than an ■ enthusiast. No 
one, however, has bowled so many fine balls since cricket 
"began, and we are glad to see it as Shaw’s opinion 
that length and accuracy of aim are in the long run of 
higher importance than break. The gay sprite of Tom 
■Emmett, as is usual in all cricket books nowadays, comes 
joyously in to lend gaiety to Shaw’s level narrative. We 
like the story of Tom, after a rough voyage to Australia, 
leaping ashore at a port where the vessel touched only 
for two hours and being glimpsed from the deck, rolling 
and gambolling like a mad thing on a piece of sward. 
If Shaw had only had such promptings once or twice how 
much juicier a volume might this be ! 


From, the Fleet in the Fifties. By Mrs. Tom Kelly. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 12s. net.) 

The new element in this book is the collection of letters 
written to England by the Rev. S. Kelson Stothert, who 
was Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. To link these letters 
together Mrs. Kelly has written a narrative which amounts 
to a history of the Crimean war, and the resulting volume 
is a large octavo of nearly 500 pages. We cannot help 
thinking that a less enterprising method would have been 
better; for the letters would have stood very well alone 
save for necesshry footnotes. However, Mrs. Kelly has 
written her narrative of familiar events with conspicuous 
care and sympathy, and the volume is well illustrated. 
One of the best things in the book is an interpolated 
account by Mr. W. H. Pennington of the charge of the 
Light Brigade. A point in his story has an interest for 
collectors. He emphatically denies that a trumpet was 
sounded in the Light Brigade before or during the charge. 
It will be remembered that a trumpet on which the order 
to charge was supposed to have been sounded fetched a 
large sum not very long ago in a London sale room. A 
more important feature of Mr. Pennington’s narrative is 
his stout defence of Lord Raglan against the innuendoes of 
Kinglake. ' 

The Chaplain’s letters are grapliic and interesting; but 
they would have looked much better had they been broken 
into a larger number of paragraphs. In them all the 
stirring events and dreadful sufferings of the British 
campaign are reflected. Mr. Stothert saw mortars in use 
for the first time, and his account of the approach of 
a Russian mortar shell to the English trenches is quite in 
the modern manner:— 

A mortar (the first I had ever seen close) advanced 
towards us in a dignified way (for a Russian) in oscilla¬ 
ting method, like King Clicquot when he walks, with a 
slow, whistling sound. It had a certain air of benignity, 
too, when compared with the horrid rush of round shot 
and gun shell, sb if it would say, in imitation of the late 
lamented Nicholas : “ Good morning, bono Ingleesh, how 
happy I am to see you, pray don’t disturb yourselves, good 
people. I am coming for your good, jest to show you 
how strong and kind your Father and Emperor is. Whew ! 
whew! it is warm to-dav, gentlemen. Whew! what nice 
trenches these are ! Whew! I see that red spot is where 
a friend of mine breakfasted this morning. Whew ! don’t 
be alarmed I repeat, gentlemen ; I am only paying you a 
morning call, on the word of a gentleman. Whew! 
whew ! a Russian gentleman that is. Where shall I sit 
down ? Allow me just there; whew! don’t run away, 
gentlemen; whew 1 my blessings on you. Ha ! I have 
you now ! Flop ! fizz ! bang ! 

The large moral of the story is drawn by Vice-Admiral 
Powlett in a contributed preface, in which he asks 
whether we are more ready to meet our (European) 
enemies in the gate than we were fifty years ago. 


Delhi —1857. Edited by General Sir Henry Wylie Norman. 

, (Chambers.) 

This book owes its origin to wishes and considerations 
somewhat similar to those which inspired the book we 
have just noticed. It must often happen that long after 
a great siege or campaign the private diary of some 
gallant soldier or sailor begins to be an heirloom too 
interesting to be kept for ever in the darkness of manu¬ 
script. In the case of Colonel Keith Young’s diary and 
correspondence, the motive for publication has been 
mainly the modest and wholly legitimate desire that his 
children and friends may be able to read them. The step 
from “ private circulation ” to formal publication is easily 
taken; and assuredly there will be room in many a 
regimental and Indian Civil Sendee library for this 
volume. As soldier and lawyer. Colonel Young took an 
active part in two great branches of the administration of 
India. As Judge-Advocate General under four successive 
Commanders-in-Chief between 1852 and 1862, he was in 
a position to see and record the most stirring events of 
the Mutiny. During the siege of Delhi communications 
with Simla were happily kept open, and in this volume 
we have Keith Young s almost daily letters to his wife, 
who with the wives of many other officers and officials was 
in deep anxiety and no little danger. In an interesting 
introduction Sir Henry Wylie Norman communicates a 
good idea, of Colonel Young and' of his letters. The 
feeling that their wives were helpless at Simla “ caused 
the letters of Keith. Young and of other husbands to he 
letters of encouragement to the wives,” but, he adds, 
“ it must ... be recollected that some of us who 
had heard very' evil intelligence, had to keep it to ourselves, 
and much of this was, for a time, unknown even to 
Colonel Young. If he had always known what a few of 
us had heard, perhaps more than one of his letters would 
have been less hopeful than they were.” 

Of Keith Young’s character his biographer gives us a 
telling glimpse in a trifling incident. When he was 
living a little way out of London in 1860 (he died, how¬ 
ever, at Simla in 1862), he was hurrying to catch a train 
when he was aware that he had lost his purse. He 
applied to the first policeman he met for the loan of half- 
a-crown, which, on the security of his face alone, the 
constable immediately handed to him. We might quote 
many a little passage from the letters, but space forbids. 
We observe in them a strong disposition, characteristic of 
the writer’s legal mind, to reject idle rumour and sift all 
news. The book is admirably produced, and its photo¬ 
gravure illustrations are a great embellishment. 

Glimpses of William IV. and Queen Adelaide. By Rev. 

G. Cecil White. (Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d.) 

Mainly compiled from the chaste letters of Miss May 
Clitherow, whose ancestral drawing-room contained alle¬ 
gorical representations of Peace and War, the Five Senses, 
the Four Elements, and the Three Cliristian Graces, 
these “ glimpses ” afford excellent examples of maidenly 
reserve and superb discretion. The first “glimpse” is 
of the Queen, “ who when in church likes to -be serious, 
and to keep her mind on religious thoughts. She cannot 
hear, her mind will wander, so she reads a sermon which 
she reads low out of sight.” The “glimpses” of the 
King are no less refined. Behold him hard at work: 
“ and now to business. He unlocked a box and set to 
work signing, the Princess rubbing them on the blotting- 
book and returning them into their cases. ... He 
signed seventy'. Three times he was obliged to stop and 
put his hands in hot water, he had cramp so severe in 
his fingers. When he had signed the hist he exclaimed, 
‘Thank God, ’tis done . . . it is a cruel suffering; 

but, thank God, ’tis only cramp; my health was never 
better!’” The King, be it said, was always feeling 
“ particularly well,” while his august partner was 
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troubled sadly,” and is “ hardly stout enough to 
contend with all annoyances.” . The general reader, 
perhaps, would like to have heard something of those 
annoyances,” and still rather have heard, with pardon¬ 
able curiosity, something of the real inner life of 
William IV,, for there must surely have been a brief 
space each day when there were other things on hand 
than the “cruel suffering” of signing documents; but 
there it is, the “ annoyances ” and those “ other things ” 
are not revealed here, and so end these seventy-six pages 
of “ glimpses.” 


Pearson's Gossipy Guides: London, Paris, Weymouth 

and District, Edinburgh. (Pearson. Each Is.) 

These guide-books have two excellent features. They are 
shaped for the breast pocket, and their photographic 
illustrations, are exceptionally good. In selecting photo¬ 
graphs the publishers have clearly gone to the best sources 
and they have chosen live subjects. It is a positive 
pleasure to look through the guide-books to London and 
Paris merely for the sake of the illustrations. In the 
London you find in pictures like those of “ Staple Inn,” 
“ A Typical Luncheon Bar in the City,” “ A Scene on the 
Embankment,” and “ Lord’s Cricket Ground,” something 
distinctly above the ordinary guide-book photograph. To 
the interesting small photograph “The Bird Fair in the 
East End,” the rather inaccurate statement is attached, 
“ This sight is to be seen every Sunday morning.” It is 
only in the height of the season (August and September) 
that the dense crowds around the bird fanciers’ shops 
shown in the photograph can be seen in life. The 
full page photograph “ An East End Audience ” is quite a 
document, for the hundreds of people photographed are 
unconscious of the camera. The illustrations in the Paris 
volume are every whit as good, witness “The Open- 
Air Bookstalls of the Quai Malaquais ” and “ One of the. 
Newspaper Kiosks.” We believe that the text of a 
guide-book can be tested fairly only by use, but we have 
found that the facts given, though less numerous than in 
some guide-books, are judiciously selected and clearly set 
forth. Certainly these guides may bo trusted for all 
ordinary purposes, and they will be always worth looking 
at at home. 

Coronation lore is limited in quantity, and hence the 
Coronation histories which the publishers have poured 
forth repeat each other a good jjeal. But Messrs. Isbister’s 
Coronation Book (10s. Cd. net),^written by Mr. Jocelyn H. T. 
Perkins, and illustrated by Miss Zillah Temple and by 
photographs, has claims of its own. It is the handsomest 
of its kind, and for those who wish to make a Coronation 
gift to their own or their friend’s bookshelves it is the 
book to choose. Among many interesting reproductions 
is one of a ticket of admission to the Coronation of 
George III. inscribed rather naively, “Come with this 
to the Garden Door in College Street, by Four or Seven 
o’clock, and pass through the Little and Great Cloyster to 
the Record Room Stair-Case in the East Cloyster. Keep 
this TICKET till all be over.” 

The Photographic Year Book appears every June in 
its familiar yellow cover, and its punctual appearance this 
week will be welcome to legions of camera artists. The 
editor, Mr. P. R. Salmon, leads off with a useful account 
of stereoscopic work. Mr. C. Winthrope Somerville, a 
specialist in bromide work, contributes an article to the 
section devoted to winter work. Tables and formula; 
are brought up to date, and the Gazetteer section has been 
improved. For the third year in succession Mr. J. T. 
Ashby supplies the pictorial article, his subject being 
“ With a Camera at Bettws.” Mr. Ashby’s photograplis 
of the Welsh mountains, rivers, and woodlands show 
once more his mastery of legitimate photography as 
applied to scenery and his special skill in composition. 
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As a camera marksman Mr. Ashby can havB few rivals, 
for his photographs always impress one by their rightness 
of inclusion and exclusion, and their feeling for mass, 
line, and balance. 


Fiction. 

A King and His Campaigners. By Verner von Heiden- 

starn. Rendered into English by Axel Tegnier. 

(Duckworth. Is. fid.) 

The twelfth Charles of Sweden is not only an extinct 
hero, but a hero of an extinct pattern. Glutting the lust 
of conflict after preventing the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, he figures as a heroic monster of less political 
intelligence than Napoleon. That being so, we cannot 
agree with the translator of this series of masterly vignettes 
when he states that Von Heidenstam’s delineation of 
Charles “ is impartial and unsympathetic, even to coldness.” 
Rather does it seem to us that the author successfully 
expresses the charm of a fighting egoist whom it pleases 
him to imagine as predestined to a destructive career. 
Never have we read a finer piece of objective “ special 
pleading” than “The Beleagured House.” Boldly the 
author takes the King as he appears. “ Never a care for 
the troops. But to . . . clap hands over a captured 
standara and a pair of kettledrums, he can do that! ” 
says the Holsteiner in this story. One hardly expects his 
tone to alter when a faithful comet is frozen to death on 
sentry duty as a result of his sovereign’s caprice. Con- 
fronted with the erect corpse, Charles merely says, “ Now 
we are but two men ; we can ride off now, each on his 
own horse, as I said.” But the Holsteiner has found out, 
as the reader finds out, the alluring side of that child-like, 
stem, chaste, stammering, courteous demi-god. Stifling 
a rising hate he mutters, as his master rides off resplen¬ 
dent, “ That is but the joy of one hero over the rare 
death of another.” 

Is Von Heidenstam obscure in his “impressionism,” as 
the translator suggests? We think not. He omits foot¬ 
lines, and a madman drawn by him is not lucid. But the 
drawing is not obscure, for Von Heidenstam is an artist. 
The translation of him violates grammar occasionally, but 
has the literary flavour which does not depend on an 
accusative more or less. 


Marion Manning. By Edith Eustis. (Harper and 
Brothers.) 

It is an open secret that the author of this story of 
American political and social life is not a professional 
writer of fiction. Mrs. Eustis, who is well known in 
British American diplomatic circles, belongs to that class 
of talented amateurs who enter the ranks of fiction writers, 
not from any idea of making it a profession, but pre¬ 
sumably because it is more agreeable to write a novel 
than to refrain. The surprising tiling is that the result 
should be so satisfactory. ■ Marion Manning is a very 
readable novel. Love, disillusion, and the recovery of 
belief, if not in mankind, at least in a particular man, is 
the theme. The women are admirable, and if the men 
are not so convincing, that is but to say that Mrs. Eustis 
fails where most women novelists fail. The background 
of the tortuous ways of American political life, and the 
glimpses of a Virginian home are treated with knowledge 
and insight, and we can well believe that with more 
practice of her craft, Mrs. Eustis would have spared us 
the melodramatic episodes of the killing of John Manning 
by typhoid, and the surrender of the heroine to George 
Hood only when he has been thrown from his horse and 
seems to be dying. The story centres around Marion, the 
typical American young woman of a certain set, cliarming, 
clever, good in the way that the secluded and sheltered 
are good, an idealist, but pitiless and unforgiving when 
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she discovers that the unfortunate man whom she has 
idealised is not pure gold. In the beginning Marion 
falls in love with John Manning, ambitious, resolute 
to advance himself, mildly willing to behave decently, 
but possessing principles not strong enough to with¬ 
stand temptation beyond a certain point. He likes 
Marion, he also likes the notion of her money. They 
are married and for a time are as happy as mortals 
should be. But there is another woman, a widow, 
a Mrs. Walford, who loves John in a more human way, 
knowing him through and through and loving him in 
spite of his failings. In time the call of Mrs. Walford to 
John Manning’s many-chambered heart reasserts itself. 
He makes love to her, Marion overhears, and then all is 
over with the married life of Mr. and Mrs. Manning. She 
takes the shattering of her self-erected idol badly, sulks, 
hardens, flirts with the aarta tache George Hood in the 
well-bred, what-can-you-mean way that good women flirt, 
makes him very miserable, and finally, when he has nearly 
broken his neck, purposes to make him happy. There 
is no particular moral to the story, unless it be that to 
be happy in this world it is better to have high principles 
than no principles ; but that does not hold good, for John 
Manning had a good time on the whole till typhoid killed 
him, and George Hood, till the last page, had rather a bad 
time. Mrs. Eustis is to be congratulated on having written 
an interesting story, and those who have read Marion 
Manning will take some trouble to possess themselves of 
her next venture. 


The Shadow of the Cross. By Robert Cromie. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

It is a pity that, in this book, the author has not confined 
himself to making a study of temperament. From a 
psychological point of view, the story of the healthy- 
minded athletic young fellow, whom circumstance had 
forced into the position of minister to a Scotch congregation 
in Ulster, should have offered plenty of opportunity for an 
interesting character study. And as far as The Shadow of 
the Cross concerns itself with the career of the Reverend 
Hugh Adair, it does succeed in being interesting. From 
the moment that he preaches his first sermon and shocks 
many of his narrow-minded listeners, until his lonely and 
intellectually-starved condition makes him fall almost 
hysterically in love with the only educated girl in the 
place, the development of his character is quite enough to 
make the book worth reading. Bromley, the tourist who 
shocks the people with his infidelity and charms them at 
the same time by his kindness, is well done, too. But the 
other characters are either entirely colourless, or so much 
overdrawn as to fail in reaching our sympathies ; while the 
story itself, from the moment of Liz Johnson’s entry into it, 
is nothing less than melodrama. The last scene in the 
church-yard is so unconvincing as to become almost 
ludicrous. Hazelton, the handsome villain, is discovered at 
midnight, disturbing a newly-dug grave; and the minister 
accuses him, rightly, of intending to murder and bury the 
wife he has been forced to marry. 

Hazelton sprang from the grave. He was beside himself, 
a murderer at heart, caught too soon for bis crime. . . . 
“ Curse you ; you meddlesome ass ! ” he cried furiously, as 
he whirled the turf-spade back. “ The grave shall have a 
tenant after all the trouble I have taken.” Then, before 
the minister could move, the blow fell—on the forehead 
of the girl who had followed him timidly, and at the last 
moment, had thrown herself between the disputing men. 

. . . She was dead. Adair arose and then he took 
up the spade. His voice was firm, almost calm as he 
said : “ A minute I give you to make your peace with 
God,” &c., &c. 

We scarcely believe tbat anyone could want to read this 
sort of stuff. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
' Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

A Woman of Wiles. By Alick Monro. 

A bustling yam. The frontispiece is a shooting picture, 
called “She whipped out a revolver,” and among the 
chapter headings we find “ The Bull-Fight at Alges,” 
“ Bloxham’s Gambling Hell,” and “ An Oath on the 
Oblong Box.” The story is mainly concerned with a 
search for buried treasure, and is told by one of the 
searchers, “ I, Herbert Struthers, who already possessed a 
larger income than I cared to spend.” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

Brinton Eliot. By J. E. Firmer. 

An historical novel passing in America and France. 
Historical personages are utilised, as in chapter v. of Part 
n., when Brinton meets Beaumarchais, and in chapter vii. 
called “ The King at Versailles.” The story opens in 
1770 at Yale, and introduces us to the undergraduates and 
to Connecticut Hall, “ heir to a splendid destiny in that it 
has stood—a gray-haired sentinel—guarding a glorious 
past even to this day—and by God’s grace shall guard! ” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Annals of the Horse-Shoe Club. By Finch Mason. 

Sixteen rollicking stories about sport and sportsmen. 
Mr. Finch Mason, who is writer and draughtsman too, 
imagines a “ glasses round” club where they tell stories. 
“Headache or no headache, however, my first visit was by 
no manner of means the last, and this series of stories are 
some selected by me from those I heard during my mem¬ 
bership of the ‘Horse-Shoe Club.’ I only wish I could 
tell them half as racily and well as the original narrators.” 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

The Circular Study. By A. K. Green. 

We know what to expect from the author of The 
Leavenworth Case, and the artist who has illustrated this 
murder story has done his best to help Mrs. Green in 
making our flesh creep. The burden of unravelling the 
mystery was laid upon Mr. Gryce, detective, who was on 
the point of retiring from the force, when his interest was 
once more aroused by this “ strange ” crime. He made the 
acquaintance of Miss Butterworth through it, and when 
all was over he wondered “if a case of similar interest 
would ever bring them together pgain in consultation.” 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Great Awakening. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

A modem story mainly concerned with passages in the 
lives of Eleanor and May, two shop girls, who in the 
opening chapter are discovered peering through the glass 
of a mantle establishment in the Edgware Road. It is on 
this evening that they meet Sir Powers Fiske, of 131, Hans 
Crescent, who opens the door of romance to Eleanor, but 
the glow is far ahead, and there are many stiles on the 
way. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Diamond of Evil. By Fred Whishaw. 

They (Jake, Alf Hitcliins, and myself) stole the “ glorious 
jewel,” placing in the eye socket of the idol a dummy 
imitation. This brightly written, easily followed story 
traces the fortunes of the jewel. Its end was peace at 
the bottom of the sea. It went down in the Una, and so 
the Rajah of Rajpore did not have the opportunity of 
purchasing the “ Eve of the Sun.” (John Long. 6s.) 
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Arms and The Man. 


this unconfined altruism : and multiplies war by shirking it. 
“ The shout of ‘ Westminster Abbey or Victory ’ . . . 

dies tremulously on a commander’s lips, and the dim 
glorious alternative fades in his heart at the whisper, ‘ The 
submarine cable and the evening paper! ’ ” The field 
that he should drench with effectual blood is only 
sprinkled, the war collects itself and continues, and 
this long evasion of myriad death becomes a strain more 
terrible than any other. 

We do not realise how incomparably greater is the call 
on the nerves in the new warfare than it was in the old. 
In the old days soldiers saw their foes. No doubt the 
tendency was to see them at ever greater distances. But the 
progress from the locked shields and clashing spears of 
Trojan and Greek to the rifle fire of Omdurman was 
almost imperceptible in its slowness. 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames. 

Each battle sees the others nmber'd face. 


The new writer best worth talking about is “ Linesman.” 
He comes with no tricks of style to entrance mercurial 
critics. A style he has, but it is inseparable from his 
matter and that is his own. It is a satisfaction to find 
a new writer who has something to say and says it in a 
manner that cannot be imitated by the rapt connoisseur's 
of cake-walk writing; but it is not a surprise, for 
“ Linesman’s ” theme is War and he is equal to it. 

War seems to be entering on gigantic new phases, 
demanding from men new qualities, and affecting their 
minds in new ways. As a soldier “ Linesman ” welcomes 
the new methods; as a man he feels their terror; as a 
writer he treats the outlook with a fulness of appreciation 
that is new. Before men become too tender-liearted to 
fight a visible foe, they are going to devise ways of death 
for myriads below the horizon. So great will be the 
distance between armies, and so vast the part played by 
a cold Science, that killing will be almost telepathic. 
In The Mechaniem of War (Blackwood) “ Linesman ” dis¬ 
cusses these prospects with the grave fervour of a soldier who 
may be part of that mechanism. He brings human nature, 
not merely soldier’s nature, into the argument and refers 
to it constantly, and this gives enormous interest to his 
pages. His power of persuasion seems doubled by his 
unwillingness to use it. He convinces you the more of the 
inevitableness of War’s mechanic development by linger¬ 
ing on its romantic retrospect. He shows how terribly 
the nations will fight in noting how pitiful man is growing 
to man. 

If it be possible to invest the approach of Armageddon 
with a kind of sane and solemn joy, as of final and con¬ 
sidered effort, as of final and considered abandonment, 
“ Linesman ” does it by the temper of bis writing on 
war. But Armageddon may not be yet, and in the mean¬ 
while “Linesman” discusses that psychology of battle 
which is become so pitifully complex, pitifully because pity 
itself has to be considered as a piece of dangerous folly 
and obstruction in the path to victory. " People mind so 
much more nowadays, mind about themselves, mind 
about each other ; the most terrible insult will hardly draw 
a blow in the streets, and a wanton blow will as often as 
not pass unrequited. It is not cowardice, that is as rare a 
quality as ever it was, but sensitiveness and consideration 
increased to a degree almost morbid, affecting every 
department, even diplomacy, the most heartless of all the 
arts.” But if we look deeper? “ Men are not so much in 
horror of one another, not being cowards, as they are 
afraid of what each other may do; and far away back in 
the secret recesses of each mind the fear takes definite 
shape, and the shape is that of tremendous murdering and 
slaughter. Not a thinking man of the world is without it, 
as ugly and uncomfortable a presence as a corpse in a top 
attic of a comfortable mansion.” And so men “ mind ” and 
are slow to anger. They mind so much that the general 
on the battlefield breathes this atmospheric reluctance, 


In these'old wars men were safe from each other at an 
eyeshot distance, and when the fighting began soldier 
met soldier, not an invisible power of hell. Each had 
the joy of selecting his foeman. The definite zest and 
definite risk of single combat was for long centuries the 
rule as when, under the eyes of the gods— 


The bold Antilochus the slaughter led, 

The first who struck a valiant Trojan dead: 

At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 

Raz’d his high crest, and through his helmet drives; 
"Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 

And shades eternal settle o’er his eyes. 

So sinks a tower, that long assaults had stood 
Of force and fire ; its walls besmear’d with blood. 
Him, the bold leader of th’ Abantian throng 
Seiz’d to despoil, and dragg’d the corpse along: 

But while he strove to tug th’ inserted dart, 
Agenor's javelin reached the hero’s heart. 

His flank, unguarded by his ample shield, 

Admits the lance: he falls, and spurns the field ; 
The nerves, unbrac’d, support his limbs no more ; 
The soul comes floating in a tide of gore. 

Trojans and Greeks now gather round the slain ; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 

As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 

Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 


Even at Waterloo men fought as one man against another. 
They could survey the opposite ranks, and British officers 
could see Napoleon on his white horse. Not all the fury 
of the French cavalry could disturb this satisfaction 
of the vision; it was man against man; and when the 
victorious charge was made it seemed that the British 
singled out their victims. 

How different the conditions now. The “ cover ” which 
men formerly carried as a shield must now be taken long 
before a human enemy is seen. “ Linesman ” gives a 
chapter to “ The Spade ” as the great cover tool of 
war, “great as the rifle.” The Boer War found the spade 
a luxury and left it a necessity; left, too, “ the excavatory 
sense ” to be catalogued and encouraged. If ‘ ‘ Linesman’s ’ ’ 
elevation of the spade to parity with the rifle is something 
bold, what shall we say of his qualifying the sanctity of a 
field-gun? “All false gods, and most fixed ideas must 
fall and be broken, like Dagon, more’s the pity, for they 
are often pretty things, and with them the sanctity of the 
gun and the inviolability of the battery. . . The gun has 
no soul, or none worth saving at the expense of human 
Ixxlies. . . . Capture on occasion must be courted, for 

there are times when one angry, busy piece at close 
quarters is worth a whole arsenal full of guns idle away 
back with the reserves.” So, then, if a gun is captured, 
let it go, and let not the artillerymen who fought it to 
the last hang their heads at the loss of their child. Thus 
argues this intrepid observer. 

It is the gun, however and the latest rifle that make 
war the witheringly waiting game that it is to-day. A man 
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may now die seven miles from the enemy, shattered by a 
shell. 

The country on all sides is as peaceful as his native dale, 
not a sign of an enemy ; even the great blue hill ahead, 
on which hp is told the enemy's long guns are posted, looks 
as quiet ap the mountains on a Christmas card. Yet for 
two miles, he walks through death, thinking only of it 
because there is nothing else to think of ; and then, as 
twilight falls, bivouacs m extended line, sees his friends 
run for their tea between the fall of the shells, notices one 
of them time Jus run-back badly, and meet a projectile in 
full caroer, to part from it an awful and disgusting 
offence, and then lies down in the darkness with shaking 
nerves and the thought'that five worse miles still intervene 
between him and the guns he knows he is intended to 
take. Next morning he is awakened by a shell, is marched 
with infinite caution for two more miles, shelled the whole 
way, is shelled even in. his bivouac by the light of the 
moon, and as he watohes the projectiles bursting like 
waterspouts of fire along his hillside is glad when he is 
told that to-morrow will be the battle, after which if he 
wins, and if he lives, he may be able to walk and sleep in 
peace for a space. 

Tie ranges at which shells killed in the Boer war were 
immense. On September S, 1900, a company of Gordon 
Highlanders, advancing in a column of route, was struck 
by a shell at a range of seven miles. Nineteen men fell 
—three killed, and sixteen wounded. This sightless 
emission of death from hills that look' like a Christmas 
card background is the new and terrible test which war 
will impose on men for davs together ; and the long-drawn 
evasion of such death will tax the nerve and subtlety of 
armies to the uttermost. “Linesman” even thinks that 
this fear of death from afar, and from nowhere, will 
neutralise the law of big battalions, so that “ a few stead¬ 
fast souls will triumph over thousands who cannot sustain 
the intensity of long days of danger.” There is no joy, he 
persists, in modem warfare; death must be stalked, not 
rushed, and “ a cool, calculating level-headedness must to 
a great extent supplant the far commoner quality of elan 
under fire. .Nations at war .... must have men 
who can keep their courage and fire, not under one short 
fiery glanc# of the great destroyer, but with his stern, 
cold stare fixed on them for weeks on end.” 

How are these men to be bred, and how are their leaders 
to be made wise ? First and last by conceiving of the 
army as a machine, requiring perfection in all its parts. 
Othello’s occupation is indeed gone if it be only the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. But the 
sure and remorseless science of it remains, a science we 
shall flout at a bitter cost. 

How wasted and misapplied is natural genius, the great 
natural genius of our officers, which is allowed to lie in 
lethargy until desperation awakes it to make a mock of 
its strength. Samson Agonistes has ever been the most 
pathetic figure in the world ; the terror and the majesty 
of his tomb of cracking pillars and crumbling walls are 
forgotten in its sadness. And the British public and 
officer must make an effort to remember that in the 
soldier’s science, the science of life and death, an unneces¬ 
sary blunder is a dreadful thing, however glorious its 
atonement. ' 

With such strong and mournful persuasions “ Linesman ” 
meets us in the road from War to Peace. His demonstra¬ 
tion of the British private’s want of thinking power, out 
of his own mouth, in his bivouac talks on the veldt, is 
pathetic ; but here, again, he is very sure that the material 
is magnificent beyond compare. The equability on the 
battlefield of our “cockneys and plough-boys ” is not the 
fruit of discipline :— 

No, it is a natural blessing common to all the common 
men of England ; it must be so, seeing that there is 
nothing in the training of the common man we call a 
soldier to give it to him if he had it not before. Soldier 
and man ] They are not interfusiblo, because they are 


already indivisible. Heaven in giving us the half of a 
perfect man, a consistently brave one, has given us also 
the half of a perfect soldier, and it is for us to supply the 
rest. 

It is for us to supply the rest, iii this grade and in that, 
because armies are at last revealed as “ definite, single- 
purposed machines, with no more poetry about them than 
a steam-trawler, mere jumbles of useless metal if they fail, 
only earning their coke and oil if they succeed. That is 
the way to look at war. . . . ‘ Smash or be smashed ! ’ ” 
So urges this wielder of the sword and pen who has 
extracted more poetry and more profound psychology from 
war than any writer of our time. It is, indeed, the new 
soldier in him that speaks thus. When we have done 
this thing, and our machine stands perfect in rod and 
rivet, oiled and ready, “ when the romance has fled and 
business has come instead, when we have an army-machine 
and a machine-made army, there will be time then for 
sighing that ‘ there has passed away a glory from the 
earth,’ though it will be hideously true.” 

But, since it must be so, let “ Linesman ” go on expound¬ 
ing this great necessity to an, old and haughty nation 
proud in anus. Let us learn that “ killing is the end of 
war,” that only the best machine-work will do, and that 
the army which can turn out most corpses per hour must 
win .the battle of Armageddon. Let song and colour and 
vain tears be put away, even from British eyes and hearts, 
and let McAndrew’s hymn be adapted to the work of 
blood. Even now, on the European continent, “ the great 
engines are ready, the limbs are oiled, the furnaces bum 
brightly, the water boils, and the world only awaits the 
colossal criminal whoso hand shall pull the lever.” It 
may be that the lever will have to be pulled only once for 
men to see war as the infernal reaping-machine they have 
made it. In that day they will grind it to powder, or for 
ever harden their hearts. What if this phrase, the 
mechanism of war, be of happy augury ? There is a 
mechanical operation which has been long proposed and 
long set aside; are we preparing for it unconsciously ? 
.It is the beating of swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks. 


W. H. Hudson: An 


Appreciation. 

It says little for the enterprise of English publishers in 
general, or still less for their opinion of the British public’s 
tardy intelligence, that the most fascinating of Mr. Hudson’s 
works, The Purple Land that England Lost, is entirely 
unknown to modern readers, and would indeed seem never 
to have succeeded in reaching the “market” at all. Yet 
this Romance of re;d life the present writer has no hesita¬ 
tion in saying stands comparison with Barrow’s renowned 
works for originality of charm, for unique flavour and 
humour, for everything in short that makes a picture of 
men and manners delicious to a cultivated taste. How 
many times have Borrow’s works been reprinted since 
1885, the year when The Purple Land was issued ? It is 
a good thing that we have Standard Editions, and Minerva 
Editions, and several Pocket Editions of Borrow to-day; 
but it is a stupid thing that The Purple Land is unknown 
and is unprocurable. Such, however, is the unabated 
confidence of English publishers in the lasting groes- 
wittedness of the English reader ! 

In trying to give the reader some notion of the character 
of The Purple Land, we cite Borrow’s name because The 
Purple Land belongs to that rare genus of narratives of 
adventurous wanderings of which the Bible in Spain and 
Larengro are perhaps the most prominent examples, that 
rare genus which, through the subtle blending of fact and 
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fiction, of observation uild imagination, of wit, reflection, 
and insight, ranks less as travel books than as admirably 
unconventional works of art. The Bible in Spain is more 
than thrice the length of The Purple Land, and Borrow 
has accordingly given himself thrice Mr. Hudson’s scope 
for reproducing his impressions, and for conquering the 
reader by the variety of his experiences. • But, this being 
understood, if we compare our two authors chapter by 
chapter and scene by scene; we are by no means sure that 
The Purple Land is not, artistically speaking, the more 
delightful work. Whether this be so or no, there is, of 
course, a fundamental difference in the authors’ character¬ 
istic outlooks. Borrow is an egotist of genius, and will 
steep a foreign landscape in such artful Borrovian colours 
that the very natives themselves are puzzled to decide 
whether the picturesque veils he flings over them are a 
tissue woven more of his imagination, his outlandish 
experiences, or of his ignorance. Mr. Hudson can lay no 
claim to have subjugated a whole Soutli American 
province by the attractive glamour of a romantic littera¬ 
teur’s personality, and he aims simply at interpreting for 
us the spirit of the old-fashioned Spanish American, of 
making us taste the wild free flavour of the estaneia life 
which but yesterday yielded up its indignant ghost before 
the onrush of hordes of European emigrants. But it is in 
the respect of quality, of original wit and philosophy of 
life that The Purple Land is a book among books. 

Books of a rare individuality and character which, 
exhaling an original bouquet of their own, interpret the 
essential spirit of a land are among the most precious in 
literature. It is impossible to say in the analysis of a 
choice book or of a delicate wine where the bouquet or 
volatile principle of the whole resides. Books that are 
a little naive or rough at the first, glance often carry 
within them a mysterious depth of vitality which is lacking 
in more carefully finished pieces of literary art. Thus a 
handful of casual characters, half a dozen domestic 
interiors, and three or four adventures strung together 
carelessly by a writer, who for cunning craftsmanship 
or for beauty of style is surpassed by other men, may 
preserve for us life’s very texture and character, and so 
its charm, in a fashion that is out of the power of more 
accomplished writers ever to apprehend. This is the 
quality of The Purple Jxtnd— the rare flavour of the 
human life underneath the rough rind of the book. We 
can indeed conceive certain people who do not care for 
human nature, apart from tne stylish appearances and 
fashions of the minute, idly taking.up the book and laying 
it down with the remark of the lady after finish¬ 
ing Turgenev’s novel Smoke —“ All this seems to me, 
dear, very uninteresting." But it is not to this well- 
intentioned class of reader that the critic points out that 
it is rare to find in the work of modern literary men 
pictures of life which give us the sense of being a natural 
picture, i.r., where the people and scenes and objects 
tall into their right perspective in their own atmosphere, 
with their natural mental horizon being a part of the life, 
and being the natural growth of the life depicted. What- 
the modern mind often fails to understand is that, however 
clever a writer may be in making a brilliant literary study 
by grouping certain effective scenes and characters 
together, if his picture fail in reproducing the subtle 
relations of life as they exist in nature, his picture will 
be immeasurably inferior as a work of art to that which 
shows us life as a natural growth, and so catches for us 
both the spontaneity and the complexity of the living 
thing. The Purple Land does precisely succeed in 
preserving for us a feeling of life’s spontaneous character, 
its complex texture, and so, apparently artless and casual, 
it is on a far higher plane than some of the carefully 
arranged and brilliant novels of Stevenson- to take one 
example among many. Accordingly we find in The Purple 
Land nothing artificial in the varied scenes of human life : 
tender or humorous they have the strength of the natural 


thing. In the delicious picture of a- family' in chapter'xx.,' 
“John and Candelaria”; the naughty love-making in ; 
chapter xxvii., “ l/x’k and Key and dinners Three’-’; the 
enticing humour of chapter ix., “ Manuel the Fox,” and of 
chapter xx. on “ Banda Oriental Morality ” ; the roguishly 
appreciative pictures of womankind in the sketches of 
Bolores, ltomola, Demetria, Oleta ami Candelaria, the 
brusque satire oh the English temperament in chapter vi., 
“ A Colony of English Gentlemen ’’; the' ironical sketch 
of the battle fervours of chapter xx., in all these pictures 
and portraits there is always the simple force and the 
hidden cunning of nature—which will preserve the book 
fresh and unstaled to future generations, even as an Old 
Crome is preserved amid the “brilliant” work of many 
highly accomplished Academicians, that clever artificial 
work which yearly goes down to limbo never to return. 
In truth, it is not strange that the work of a naturalist 
endowed with an artist’s temix>rament should wear well; 
but what is amusing and what we propose to examine 
briefly is why Mr. Hudson’s delicate and loving apprecia¬ 
tion of human life in The Purple Land should be unknown, 
while his sympathetic studies of kites and crows in The 
Naturalist in La Plata should have brought him full 
appreciation from thousands of readers, and the unstinted 
testimony of “ the reviewers.” 

The secret of the scanty recognition vouchsafed to our 
author as an artist is very simple. The public will lend 
its intelligence eagerly to-day or to-morrow to a writer who 
can give it fresh and charming descriptions of the habits 
of pumas, the colours of humming-birds, the mimicry of 
grasshoppers, or the instincts of the mephitic skunk, 
because its own prepossessions, self-esteem and society code 
are not challenged, disturbed or shaken by contemplation 
of the animal kingdom; but it requires a considerable 
effort on its part to enter sympathetically into any 
unfamiliar picture of foreign life, where the artist identifies 
himself with morals and passions, manners and customs of 
a society different from our own. Thus, the English public 
that will read with avidity some travelled M.P.’s journalistic 
“ chapter on Tolstoy ” will be incapable of the mental 
exertion of entering into Tolstoy’s Resurrection : in the 
first case its point of view in confirmed ; in the second 
case it feels its prepossessions are attacked or are thrown 
hopelessly out of gear. Thus there is a peculiar class of 
independent and unconventional works of art which are 
destined to have but the scantiest audience for many years 
after their first appearance, for they neither ride on the 
wave of the tendency of their day nor do they carry within 
them the seed of any coming fashion. It may be remem¬ 
bered that Borrow’s Lavengro on its appearance was a keen 
disappointment to the taste of its day: it was indeed 
‘‘knocked down and stunned” by the critics, and then 
totally neglected for many years. The finest imaginative 
work of Richard Jefferies, After London and Amai-yllis at 
the Fair, fell flat on publication, and indeed liave never 
yet had their due. There is therefore nothing surprising 
in the fact—quite the contrary—that while the naturalist’s 
pictures of bird and animal life ( The Naturalist in La 
Plata) have been hailed as “ delightful ” and “ fascinating,” 
the artist’s pictures of human life in The Purple Land 
should, like Lavengro, have been put on one side. Just 
as Borrow was attacked for insulting public taste and 
intelligence in the ’forties, so it would not surprise one in 
the least to hear that the hero of The Purple Land in the 
’eighties was regarded as a callous and immoral character ! 
Never give the public what it wants—is a maxim we 
would gravely impress on every serious writer. 

The present critic, however, for all his philosophy, 
cannot cheerfully acquiesce in the resignation of a Times 
reviewer, who in criticising the latest of our author’s works, 
h'l Omhii, remarked; “ The world has gained a great 
naturalist in Mr. Hudson, and lost a great writer of 
fiction.” For in examining the qualities of a book which 
we have no space here to touch on, Nature in Doicnland, 
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''he critic finds no evidence to support the thesis that this 
same loving appreciation and understanding which the 
artist therein bestows on English country folk is less 
worthy or admirable than the attention he pays to moles and 
butterflies, to trees and clouds. It is because Mr. Hudson 
looks at life with an artist’s eye that his observation of 
men and animals is much more full of beauty than is the 
observation of the ordinary trained naturalist. If the 
present writer were to go a step further, and, parodying 
a well-known line, complain that our author had given up 
too much of his time to “ the study of beetles’ wings ”— 

And to jackdaws gave up what was meant for mankind, 
the whole tribe of naturalists wotdd no doubt bestir itself 
like a disturbed rookery, and rise up caw-cawing to the 
heavens, flapping solemn wings of protest over the literary 
critic’s head. The critic will therefore take care not to 
incur liastily the undeserved wrath of that powerful tribe, 
and he will simply say that he is rejoiced that the artist 
is incorrigible in Mr. Hudson, and that in El Onibu he 
has again asserted himself to recreate for English eyes 
some scenes of the human drama of that Purple Land 
which nurtured him. Other critics no doubt have else¬ 
where shown convincingly how through the gloom of 
El Ombi'i breaks the strong wind of passion, how its 
spirit breathes of hidden tenderness towards the weak 
and suffering, and wrath with all things base and 
evil. To return to The Purple Txmd, let us end by saying 
that while the finest flower of Richard Jefferies’ spirit is 
accessible to every English reader in The Story of My Heart, 
it is absurd that this richly human work of another artist- 
naturalist, The Purple Land, should not be by its side, 
but should be buried and unknown. Let it then be 
resurrected speedily by some publisher who has enough 
of the old tradition in him to know that books that can 
be ranged alongside of Borrow have the indestructible stuff 
in them. Let him take the road then with a reprint, 
knowing that there is a public ahead, even if there is not 
a public behind, let him go forward stoutly, leaving some 
of the critics to run in front, while others can wait a bit 
and stare, and-follow after. 

Edward Garnett. 

The Truth about an Author. 

Chapters in Autobiography. 

X. 

My chief resigned his position on the paper with intent to 
enliven other spheres of activity. The news of his resig¬ 
nation was a blow to me. It often happens that when an 
editor walks out of an office in the exercise of free-will, the 
staff follows him under compulsion. In Fleet Street there 
is no security of tenure unless one is ingenious enough to 
be the proprietor of one’s paper. 

“ I snail never get on with anyone as I have got on 
with you,” I said to the chief. 

“ You needn’t,” he answered. “ I’m sure they’ll have 
the sense to give you my place if you ask for it.” 
“ They ” were a board of directors. 

And they had the sense ; they even had the sense not 
not to wait until I asked. I have before remarked that 
the thumb of my Fate has always been turned up. Still 
on the glorious side of thirty, still young, enthusiastic, 
and a prey to delightful illusions, I suddenly found myself 
the editor of a London weekly paper. It was not a leading 
organ, but it was a London weekly paper, and it had 
pretensions; at least I had. Mv name was inscribed in 
various annuals of reference. I dined as an editor with 
other editors. I rememlier one day sitting down to table 
in a populous haunt of journalists with no less than four 
editors. “ Three years ago,” I said to myself, “ I should 
have deemed this an impossible fairy-tale.” I know now 


that there are hundreds of persons in London and else¬ 
where who regard even editors with gentle and condescend¬ 
ing toleration. One learns. 

i needed a sub-editor, and my first act was to acquire 
one. I had the whole world of struggling lady-journalists 
to select from : to choose was an almost sublime function. 
For some months previously we had been receiving para¬ 
graphs and articles from an outside contributor whose flair 
in the discovery of subjects, whose direct simplicity of 
style and general tidiness of “ copy,” had always impressed 
me. I had never seen her, and I knew nothing about her; 
but I decided that, if she pleased, this lady should be my 
sub-editor. I wrote desiring her to call, and she called. 
Without much preface I offered her the situation ; she 
accepted it. 

“ Who recommended me to you ? ” she asked. 

“ No one,” I replied, in the role of Joseph Pulitzer ; “ I 
liked your stuff.” 

It was a romantic scene. I mention it because I derived 
a child-like enjoyment from that morning. Vanity was 
mixed up in it; but I argued—If you are an editor, be an 
editor imaginatively. I seemed to resemble Louis the 
Fifteenth beginning to reign after the death of the Regent, 
but with no troublesome Fleury in the background. 

“ Now,” I cried, “ up goes the circulation ! ” 

But circulations are not to be bullied into ascension. 
They will only rise on the pinions of a carefully con¬ 
structed policy. I thought I knew all about journalism 
for women, and I found that I knew scarcely the fringe of 
it. A man may be a sub-editor, or even an assistant 
editor, for half a life-time, and yet remain ignorant of the 
true significance of journalism. Those first months were 
months of experience in a very poignant sense. The 
proprietary desired certain modifications in the existing 
policy. 0 that mysterious “policy,” which has to be 
created and built up out of articles, paragraphs, and 

E ictures! That thrice-mysterious “public taste” which 
as to be aimed at in the dark and hit! I soon learnt the 
difference between legislature and executive. I could 
“execute” anything, from a eulogy of a philanthropic 
duchess to a Paris fashion-letter. I could instruct a 
fashion-artist as though I knew what I was talking about. 
I could play Blucher at the Waterloo of the advertisement- 
manager. I could interview a beauty and make her say 
the things that a beauty must say in an interview. But 
to devise the contents of an issue, to plan them, to balance 
them; to sail with this wind and tack against that; to 
keep a sensitive cool finger on the faintly-beating pulse of 
the terrible many-headed patron ; to walk in a straight line 
through a forest black as midnight; to guess the riddle of 
the circulation-book week by week ; to know by instinct 
why Smiths sent in a repeat-order, or why Simpkins’ was 
ten quires less; to keep one eye on the majestic march of 
the world and the other on the vagaries of a bazaar- 
reporter who has forgotten the law of libel: these things, 
and seventy-seven others, are the real journalism. It is 
these things that make editors sardonic, grey, unap¬ 
proachable. 

Unique among all suspenses is the suspense that occupies 
the editorial mind between the moment of finally going to 
press, and the moment of examining the issue on the 
morning of publication. Errors, appalling and disastrous 
errors, will creep in; and they are irremediable then. 
These mishaps occur to the most exalted papers, to all 
papers, except perhaps the Voce ddla Verita, which being 
the organ of the Pope is presumably infallible. Tales 
circulate in Fleet Street that make the hair stand on end : 
and every editor says: “ This might have happened to me." 
Subtle beyond all subtleties is the magic and sinister 
change that happens to your issue in the machine-room at 
the printers. You pass the final page and all seems fair, 
attractive, clever, well-designed. . . . Ah! But what 

you see is not what is on the paper; it is the reflection of the 
bright image in your mind of what you intended! When 
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the hist thousand is printed and the parcels are in the vans, 
then you gaze at the unalterable thing and you see it 
coldly as it actually is. You see not what you intended, 
but what you have accomplished. And tho difference! It 
is like the chill, steely dawn after the vague poetry of a 
moonlit night. 

There is no peace for an editor. He may act the farce ' 
of taking a holiday, but the worm of apprehension is 
always gnawing at the root of pleasure. 1 once put my 
organ to bed and went off by a late train in a perfect 
delirium of joyous anticipation of my holiday. I was 
recalled by a telegram that a lire with a strong sense of 
ironic humour had burnt the printing office to the gr-ound 
and destroyed five-sixths of my entire issue. In such 
crises something has to be done, and done quickly. You 
cannot say to your public next week : “ Kindly excuse 
the absence of the last number, as there was a tire at 
the printers." Your public recks not of fire3, no more 
than the General Post Office, in its attitude towards late 
clerks, recognises the existence of fogs in winter. And 
herein lies, for the true journalist, one of the principal charms 
of Fleet Street. Herein lies the reason why an editor’s life 
is at once insufferable and worth living. There are no 
excuses. Everyone knows that if the crater of Highgate 
Hill were to burst and bury London in lava to-morrow, 
the newspapers would show no trace of the disaster 
except an account of it. That thought is fine, heroic, when 
an editor thinks it. 

But if an editor knows not peace, he knows power. 
In Fleet Street, as in other streets, the population aivides 
itself into those who want something and those who have 
something to bestow ; those who are anxious to give a 
lunch, and those who deign occasionally to accept a 
lunch; those who have an axe to grind and those who 
possess the grindstone. The change from the one position 
to the other was for me tit first rather disconcerting; I 
could not understand it; there was an apparent unreality 
about it; I thought I must be mistaken; I said to myself: 

“ Surely this unusual ingratiating affability has nothing 
to do with the accident that I am an editor.” Then, like 
the rest of the owners of grindstones, I grew accustomed 
to the ownership, and cynical withal, cold, suspicious, 
and forbidding. I became bored by the excessive com¬ 
plaisance that had once tickled and flattered me. (Never¬ 
theless, after I had ceased to be an editor I missed 
it; involuntarily I continued to expect it.) The situa¬ 
tion of the editor of a ladies’ paper is piquantly 
complicated, in this respect, by the fact that some women, 
not many—but a few, have an extraordinary belief in, 
and make unscrupulous use of, their feminine fascinations. 
The art of being “ nice to editors ” is diligently practised 
by these few, often, I know, with brilliant results. Some¬ 
times I lmve sat in my office, with the charmer opposite, 
and sardonically reflected : "You think I am revolving 
round your little finger, madam, but you were never more 
mistaken in your life.” And yet, breathes there the man 
with soul so uniformly cold that once or twice in such 
circumstances the woman was not right after all ? I 
cannot tell. The whole subject, the subject of that 
strange, disturbing, distracting, emotional atmosphere of 
femininity which surrounds the male in command of a 
group of more or less talented women, is of a supreme 
delicacy. It could only be treated safely in a novel—one 
of the novels which it is my fixed intention never to write. 
This I know and affirm, that the average woman-journalist 
is the most loyal, earnest, and teachable person under the 
sun. I begin to feel sentimental when I think of her 
astounding earnestness, even in grasping the live coal of 
English syntax. Syntax, bane of writing-women, I have 
spent scores of ineffectual hours in trying to inoculate 
the ungrammatical sex against your terrors! And how 
seriously they frowned, and how seriously I talked ; and 
all the while the eternal mystery of the origin and 
destination of all life lay thick and unnoticed about us ! 


These syntax-sittings led indirectly to a new development 
of my activities. One day a man called on me with a letter 
of introduction. He was a colonial of literary tastes. I 
asked in what manner I might serve him. 

“ I want to know whether you would care to teach me 
journalism,” he said. 

“ Teach you journalism! ” I echoed, wondering by 
■ what unperceived alchemy 1 myself, but yesterday a tyro, 
had been metamorphosed into a professor of tho most 
comprehensive of -all crafts. 

“ I am told you are the best person to come to,” he 
said. 

“Why not?” I thought. “ Why shouldn’t I? ” I have 
never refused work when the pay has been good. I named 
a fee that might have frightened him, but itdiil not. And 
so it fell out that I taught journalism to him, and toothers, 
for a year or two. This vocation suited me; I had an 
aptitude for it; and my fame spread abroad. Some of the 
greatest experts in London complimented me on my 
methods and my results. Other and more ambitious 
schemes, however, induced me to abandon this lucrative 
field which was threatening to grow tiresome. 

(To be continued .) 


Drama. 

Sarah Bernhardt. 

I am not sure that the best moment to study an artist is 
not the moment of what is called decadence. The first 
energy of inspiration is gone ; what remains is the method, 
the mechanism, and it is that which alone one can study, • 
as one can study the mechanism of the body, not the 
principle of life itself. What is done mechanically, after 
the heat of the blood has cooled, and the divine accidents 
have ceased to happen, is precisely all that was consciously 
skilful in the performance of an art. To see all this 
mechanism left bare, as the form of the skeleton is left 
bare when age thins the flesh upon it, is to learn more 
easily all that is to be learnt of structure, the art which 
not art but nature has hitherto concealed with its 
merciful covering. 

The art of Sarah Bernhardt has always been a very 
conscious art, but it spoke to us, once, with so electrical a 
shock, as if nerve touched nerve, or the mere “ countour 
subtil” of the voice were laid tinglingly on one’s spinal 
cord, that it was difficult to analyse it coldly. She 
was Phedre or Marguerite Gautier, she was Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Fedora, La Tosca, the actual woman, and 
she was also that other actual woman, Sarah Bernhardt. 
Two magics met and united, in the artist and the woman, 
each alone of its kind. There was an excitement in 
going to the theatre; one’s pulses beat feverishly before 
the curtain had risen ; there was almost a kind of obscure 
sensation of peril, such as one feels when the lioness 
leaps into the cage, on the other side of the bars. And 
the acting was like a passionate declaration, offered to 
someone unknown; it was as if the whole nervous force of 
the audience were sucked out of it and flung back, 
intensified, upon itself, as it encountered the single, 
insatiable, indomitable nervous force of the woman. And 
so, in its way, this very artificial acting seemed the mere 
instinctive, irresistible expression of a temperament; it 
mesmerised one, awakening the senses ana sending the 
intelligence to sleep. 

The mesmerism is over now, we have awakened, but 
the artist is still there, and the art. See Sarah Bernhardt 
in one of her old pieces, in “La Dame aux Camellias,” 
for example, which she has learnt not only by heart, but 
by every nerve and every vein, and you will find it 
difficult not to get all the old illusion even now. This 
ghost of the real thing is so like the real thing that there 
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is hardly any telling the one from the other. It is the 
living on of a mastery once absolutely achieved, without 
so much as the need of a new effort. The test of the 
artist, the test which decides how far the artist is still 
living, as more than a force of memory, lies in the power 
to create a new part, to bring new material to life. Last 
year, in “ L’Aiglon,” it seemed tome that Sarah Bernhardt 
showed how little she still possessed that power, and this 
year I see the same failure in “ Francesca da Rimini.” 

The play, it must be admitted, is hopelessly poor, 
common, melodramatic, without atmosphere, without 
nobility, subtlety, or passion ; it degrades the story which 
we owe to Dante ana not to history (for, in itself, the 
story is a quite ordinary story of adultery : Dante and the 
flames of his hell purged it), it degrades it almost out of 
all recognition. • These middle-aged people who wrangle 
slirewisldy behind the just turned back of the husband 
and almost in the hearing of the child, are people in whom 
it is impossible to be interested, apart from any fine 
meanings put into them in the acting. And yet, since 
M. de Max has made hardly less than a creation out of the 
part of Giovanni, filling it, as helms, with his own nervous 
force and passionately restrained art, might it not have 
been possible once for Sarah Bernhardt to have thrilled 
us even as this Francesca of Mr. Marion Crawford ? I 
think so; she has taken bad plays as willingly as good 
plays, to turn them to her own purpose, and she has been 
as triumphant, if not as fine, in baa plays as in good ones. 
Now her Francesca is lifeless, a melodious image, making 
meaningless musifc. She says over the words, eooingly, 
chantingly, or frantically, as the expression-marks, to which 
she seems to act, demand. The interest is in following 
her expression-marks. 

The first thing one notices in her acting, when one is 
free to watch it coolly, is the way in which she sub¬ 
ordinates effects to effect. She has her crescendos, of 
course, and it is these which people are most apt to 
remember, but the extraordinary force of these crescendos 
comes from the smooth and level manner in which the 
main part of the speaking is done. She is not anxious to 
make points at every moment, to put all the possible 
emphasis into every separate phrase; I have heard her 
glide over really significant phrases which, taken by 
themselves, would seem to deserve more consideration, 
but which she has wisely subordinated to an overpowering 
effect of ensemble. Sarah Bernhardt’s acting always 
reminds me of a musical performance. Her voice is itself 
an instrument of music, and she plays upon it as a 
conductor plays upon an orchestra. The movements of 
her body, her gestures, the expression of her face are all 
harmonious, are all parts of a single harmony. It is not 
reality which she aims at giving us, it is reality trans¬ 
posed into another atmosphere, as if seen in a mirror, in 
which all its outlines become more gracious. The pleasure 
which we get from seeing her as Francesca or as 
Marguerite Gautier is doubled by that other pleasure, 
never completely out of our minds, that she is also Sarah 
Bernhardt. One sometimes forgets that Re jane is acting 
at all; it is the real woman of the part, Sapho, or Zaza, 
or Yanetta, who lives before us. Also one sometimes 
forgets that Duse is acting, that she is even pretending 
to be Magda or Silvia ; it is Duse herself who lives there, 
on the stage. But Sarah Bernhardt is always the actress 
as well as the part; when she is at her best, she is both 
equally, and our consciousness of the one does not disturb 
our possession by the other. When she is not at her best, 
we see only the actress, the incomparable craftswoman 
openly labouring at her work. 


Arthir Symons. 


Art. 

Allegorical Pictures. 

“Creeds are all very well in their way” (the speaker 
is Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.), “ but after all they are 
but pictures of the Infinite as seen by the human mind. 
. . . The Church makes a creed as I make a picture.” 

This, to many, is rank art heresy, but it is Mr. Watts’s 
conviction, the cardinal principle of his life, and the age 
of 86 finds him true to that ideal. In the current number 
of the Review of Reviews you will find set forth in con¬ 
versational form the ideals of this painter, who regards his 
art as a medium for helping mankind to live and progress 
by means of allegorical pictures and statues. It so 
happens that in the week when this long conversation with 
Mr. Watts appears, another painter, much younger, also 
determined to teach, comes before us with an exhibition of 
thirty pictures' to which he has given the general title of 
“ Sermons in Stones and Good in Everything.” The 
painter 13 Mr. Byam Shaw, the thirty pictures illustrate 
passages from the Book of Ecclesiastes, and they are to be 
seen at the Dowdeswell Galleries. 

It is late in the day to say anything about Mr. Watts as 
an allegorical painter. His work is before the world, and 
those who wish to discover whether people are uplifted or 
elevated by looking at pictures need only pay a visit to 
the Tate Gallery, and there listen to the comments on 
Mr. Watts’s paintings. His most popular picture is 
probably “Hope.” It is not a work that the robust 
admire, but the solitary and the sad find comfort in it. 
It reflects the pretty, pitiable, forlorn hope of those who 
are cursed with a low vitality, and poor physical health. 
The tender melancholy of this picture which might 
well be called “ Despair ” is typical of most of 
Mr. Watts’s allegorical paintings. As a youth he 
dreamt of “a great temple or house of light, with wide 
corridors and stately halls, containing a grand series of 
paintings on the mysteries of life and death.” Not a 
series, you observe, of joy in life for life’s sake, or a series 
that would express the artist’s pleasure in the beauty of 
the world, but a series on the mysteries of life and death. 
That aim Mr. Watts has always kept, before him. He has 
desired to make the broad issues of life clear, and to teach 
mankind that death is the consoler, not the enemy. With 
some, no doubt, he has succeeded, and those whom his 
allegorical pictures do not move, willingly acknowledge 
the influence of such a noble and single-purposed life 
upon his times. Of that life there are some curious 

I iassages of self-revelation in the conversation from which 
have quoted—passages that explain the soft tread, and 
the unexhilarating quality of Mr. Watts’s allegories, and 
illustrate once again the truism that as an artist is, so is 
his work. Here are Mr. Watts’s words : “ I cannot say 
that the joy of life has ever been mine. . . . The 

buoyant exuberance of animal spirits, which leads many 
people to rejoice in life for the mere sake of living, I have 
never known.” Probably many have already made that 
deduction from his pictures, as they have guessed that 
Mr. Watts does not always work from a model. But it is 
a little surprising to find the painter himself boldly pro¬ 
claiming that fact as if it were a virtue. Says the 
interviewer: “ Mr. Watts mentioned incidentally that in 
painting his ideal pictures he never employed the sendees 
of any model. By this means he avoided the danger of 
introducing the copy of an actual physical creature into a 
picture which was designed solely to represent an idea.” 
The intendewer makes no comment on this statement; 
but the comment surely is that that is just the reason 
why Mr. Watts’s ideal pictures remain nebulously ideal. 
It is the human note that impresses and convinces. If an 
allegory is a figurative application of real facts, an alle¬ 
gorical picture should be a figurative application of real 
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men and women. The physically ideal man is but man in 
the highest state of development. 

Mr. Byam Shaw recognises this. Obviously he works 
from the model. He treads in Mr. Watts’s steps inasmuch 
as the chief part of his work is allegorical. He is also 
very much in earnest, and the missionary spirit is evident 
in him, but different in degree, more pragmatical than 
the spirit that animates Mr. Watts, whose ideal of the 
highest thought uttered by man upon the subject of 
religion is : “ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
"do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before Him?” 
Mr. Shaw, pained by the idea that some critics thought 
that the wife in his picture of “ The Comforter ” was dead, 
wrote a letter to his publishers to explain that tliat was 
not the meaning he wished to convey, adding “it is quite 
possible for a man to be fond of. a good horse and to dress 
decently, and still have Christ for his Friend. The wife 
is not dead. I strongly object to the idea that Christ is 
to be thought of only in connection with Death, instead of 
always being with us.” 

This fervour of belief and outspokenness is not common 
among painters, but it is surely essential to the man who 
wishes to influence the world through allegorical pictures. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Shaw both have that desire, but in 
one important essential there is a wide difference between 
them. That royal gift of Nature—vitality—has been 
given to the younger painter in abundance. It needed 
courage and a zest for life to paint “ Love The Conqueror,” 
with its crowds of personages whose loves have stirred the 
centuries; it needed courage and vitality to illustrate 
Shakespeare, and it needed courage and vitality to make 
pictorial representations of thirty texts from the book of 
Ecclesiastes. Mr. Shaw does not scamp. In each of these 
small canvases there is as much thought and work as a 
one-pieture-a-year-painter gives to his Academy six-footer. 
The design is always ingenious, the drawing is dextrous, 
but, best of all, Mr. Shaw is a strong colourist. The blue 
robe of the woman in “ . . . thou knowest not the 
works of God, Who maketh all ” is a delight to the eye, 
as are his reds and his peeps of sunshine. As the Book 
of Ecclesiastes is for all time, so the setting of these 
illustrations belongs to no particular period. Indeed, they 
range from Adam and Eve to the twentieth century. 
Our first parents are shown in a formal landscape grate¬ 
fully receiving bunches of grapes from a radiant angel. 
The text inscribed beneath the picture is, of course, 
“ . . . for strength, and not for drunkenness.” The 

twentieth century picture is equally easy of understanding. 
A man is seated at a desk before a disorder of unpaid 
bills, while his son stands in the doorway, his face turned 
from his father and the bills. This is called “ . 
and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his 
hand.” A Tittle obvious ? Yes ! But as a rule Mr. Shaw 
does not err on the side of obviousness. Some of the 
pictures I puzzled over for a long time, and quite failed to 
grasp their meaning. No. 19 for example. An eminent 
painter who stood by me showed a similar lack of pene¬ 
tration. “ It’s interesting,” he remarked to his companion, 
“ but what does it mean ? ” The text is “ . . . God 

is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words 
be few.” A man and a woman stand close together in 
deshabille. The woman clutches her throat: they are in 
grief. On a table near by is a toy, and a bottle of 
medicine. In a room behind a servant is drawing the 
blind. The explanation is that they have just lost a child. 
But the intelligent Englishman fresh from the life of the 
streets and his newspaper may go astray evpn with the 
simplest of these allegories. One of them shows an 
elderly well-nourished man, clad in a sumptuous dressing- 
gown, creeping downstairs with a pistol in one hand and 
a flaming candle in the other. The text it illustrates is 
“ . . . but the abundance of the rich will not suffer 

him to sleep.” Of this picture the critic of a morning 
paper remarked: “ Here we have a modern suicide, 
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showing how ‘ the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.’” 

This exhibition resolves itself into an affair of interest 
and curiosity. In calling it “Sermons in Stones and 
Good in Everything,” Mr. Byam Shaw clearly meant more 
than that. But you cannot illustrate that which is unillus- 
tratable; you cannot illustrate Ecclesiastes any more than 
you can illustrate Shakespeare. They say all that is to 
be said. Mr. Byam Shaw is like a runner vainly trying tb 
catch the winner who is always a lap ahead. The only 
excuse for illustrating a classic is that yoii illumine it. 
Mr. Shaw’ adds nothing to the majesty of this bitter cry 
of the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem. He 
gives you clever puzzles, over which you puzzle, and then 
fall back with a sigh of relief to the simplicity of the 
Preacher. Once only, to my thinking, does Mr. Shaw rise 
above himself, and that is in the recumbent figure of a 
dead king, with nothing but his pale arm and the point 
of his beard showing. Imagination, restraint, and the 
Maeterlinekian sense of mystery are there. But there are 
no sermons in these pictures, and the good in them is the 
goodness of the colour and the drawing. And that is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Mr. Marcoxi read a communication to the Royal Society on 
Thursday week, and followed it up by a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on Friday evening, on what he calls 
etherie space telegraphy. On both occasions he had the 
advantage of an appreciative audience, and the Royal 
Institution meeting, which may be supposed to be the 
more popular function of the two, was crammed as it has 
hardly been since the days of Faraday. But Mr. Marconi 
was severely technical in his description of his latest 
inventions, and it may be doubted whether many of the 
fairer lialf of his audience especially were able to gather 
from his cursory allusions to “ hysteresis,” “ self-restoring 
coherers,” and “secondary transformers,” how wireless 
telegraphy is possible. Yet there is nothing very mysterious 
about it, and there is no reason why it should not be 
within the mental grasp of those most uninstructed in 
matters of science, so long as they have sufficient imagina¬ 
tion to comprehend the fundamental hypothesis on which 
all later theories of electricity are based. This is, as I 
have often said in this column, that there exists every¬ 
where throughout space—even in the apparent void 
between planet and planet and star and star—as between 
the molecules of all known substances, whether solid, liquid, 
or aeriform, an apparently boundless ocean of what we call, 
for the want of a better name, ether. As no one has ever 
seen, handled, or weighed this ether, and our greatest 
proof of its existence is that the phenomena of light seem 
to be produced by extremely rapid vibrations in an elastic 
medium, it will be seen that we have hitherto had to take 
it largely on trust. 

It is by means of this ether, however, that we are now 
able to telegraph without wires. It was shown by Hertz 
that if sparks are allowed to pass between two conductors 
of a certain shape, electric oscillations are set up which 
extend to a considerable distance in all directions. The 
effect is in fact very like that produced in a pond when 
one throws a stone into it. It may seem at first sight as 
if the medium in wliich those oscillations are produced 
might be the air. But if any object impermeable to 
air, such as the wall of a room or a house, is interposed 
in the path of such oscillations, they pass through it as if 
it were not there. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the medium of transmission is the ether, and that we can 
not only transmit signals through it in all directions, 
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irrespective of . intervening objects, but to almost any 
distance, provided we can only make the oscillations 
sufficiently violent. In wireless telegraphy the usual 
means of producing the sparks which give" rise to the 
oscillations is the apparatus known as the Ruhmkorff or 
induction coil, whereby the comparatively feeble current 
of a voltaic cell or battery is transformed into one of 
enonnous intensity or, as electricians say, of “ potential.” 
While it is quite • possible to make coilscapable of setting 
up oscillations that will extend for thousands of miles, 
there are technical difficulties in the way of constructing 
coils of very large size, and this at present imposes some 
limits, though it may be very extended limits, upon the 
use of the medium. 

Thi^ setting-up of electric oscillations or “Hertzian 
waves ” may be likened to the waving of a flag by a 
signaller anxious to attract the attention of a comrade on 
a distant height. In the latter case, however, the observer 
has his eyes to help him, while the Hertzian waves are 
not perceptible by our unaided senses. As they are given 
off every time that an induction coil, or the Wimshurst 
electric machine, or even one of the electric gas-lighters in 
common use, is worked, it is evident that they are passing 
through and around us every day without our being aware' 
of the fact. Something like an artificial eye is necessary, 
therefore, to fulfil the same office as the telescope which 
the observer of flag signals calls to his aid when the 
distance is too great for his unassisted vision. This first 
assumed practical shape in the “coherer ” invented almost 
simultaneously by Prof. Branlv of Paris and Principal 
Oliver Lodge. It consists of a glass tube filled with metal 
filings which, though they offer a strong resistance to the 
passage of an electric current at ordinary times, have the 
singular property of becoming an excellent conductor 
when the Hertzian waves fall upon them, and of relapsing 
into their normal condition on receiving a slight tap. 
With this all Mr. Marconi’s earlier experiments were 
conducted, but he told the Royal Institution that he how 
prefers to use a soft iron core surrounded by a coil of 
copper wire, near which a magnet is kept in constant 
revolution by clock-work. The effect of this is that the core 
is alternately magnetized and de-magnetized, and a corre¬ 
sponding electric current is set up in the surrounding 
wire, one end of which is connected with the recording 
instrument and the other with the earth. The slight 
extra impulse occasioned by the impinging of a Hertzian 
wave upon the apparatus is, apparently, sufficient to set 
the recording instrument in operation. 

There remains to be said how it is possible to confine 
the ether waves sent out by the transmitting station to 
those instruments by which it is intended that they 
should be received. This has hitherto proved one of 
the stumbling-blocks in the way of wireless telegraphy, 
and the Paris papers have lately been full of a certain 
manufacturer at Avrauches who had set up a wireless 
telegraphic apparatus there for his own use, and had thus 
become the unwitting recipient of several messages passing 
between the war ships of the Northern Squadron. Yet 
there are many ways in which the problem may be over¬ 
come, and Principal Oliver Lodge lias shown that with 
apparatus so simple as two parallel copper wires and a 
sliding ring connecting them it is possible to “ tune ” an 
electric circuit so accurately that it will emit sparks in 
sympathy with another one of exactly the same adjust¬ 
ment with which it is not in contact. The Italian Navy 
claim to have overcome the same difficulty by the sub- 
stitution of a globule of mercury between two carbon 
plugs for the coherer, and of a telephone for the recording 
instrument. Mr. Marconi seems to attain the same end by 
utilizing the “ lag ” or residue of magnetism left in his 
soft iron core for a little time after it is demagnetised, 
and he showed at the Royal Institution liow, by approaching 
a magnet to his receiving instrument, it could alternately 
be made to receive messages and to remain silent. Other 


means of tuning or “ syntonising ” instruments so that 
they will only respond to oscillations previously agreed 
upon have been indicated by Principal Lodge, by Messrs. 
Cole and Cohen, by Mr. Anders Bull, and by many others. 
Which system will prove the best in ordinary use must lie 
left to the test of competition, but there can De little doubt 
tliat among them the principal problems of wireless 
telegraphy are solved. 

W hat now can be said as to the practical utility of these 
very extraordinary discoveries ? A 3 I have said above, 
the difficulty of producing Hertzian waves of very con¬ 
siderable magnitude will probably limit the distance over 
which the ether can be set in vibration, but Mr. Marconi 
gave some striking proofs in his lecture that by his system 
distances like that which separate us from America can 
easily be bridged. When we consider the extreme diffi¬ 
culty of laying and repairing deep-sea cables of great 
length, the expense of their maintenance, and their liability 
to rupture either by the act of an enemy or (as lately at 
Martinique) by volcanic action, it is evident that this is a 
great gain. It is quite possible, therefore, that Mr. 
Marconi’s prediction will be realised in the near future, 
and that before long submarine cables will come to bear 
the same relation to the wireless systems that sailing-ships 
do “ ocean greyhounds.” Communication between ship 
and ship and between ship and shore has also been 
shown to be so easily effected as to make its general 
adoption certain, and henceforth one who sets out on a sea 
voyage will no longer be cut off from communication with 
all his fellows save those who are shut up in the same 
“prison with the risk of being drowned” as himself. 
W ith regard to the land, it seems probable, though not 
yet proved, that the wireless system will soon be able to 
transmit human speech over moderate distances with 
certainty and success, and will therefore be able to replace 
the clumsy telephone system of the present day with one 
much cheaper and more certain. Whether the ether can 
eventually be utilised for the transmission of mechanical 
force—as has already been attempted in the case of tor¬ 
pedoes—or of light still requires proof, although such 
feats are certainly theoretically possible. I think we are 
therefore justified in saying that man has successfully 
opened another campaign in the war that he has waged 
against Nature ever since the discovery of fire, and that 
this new realm of the ether has hardly been discovered 
before its conquest has begun. 

F. Legqe. 


Correspondence. 


George Eliot. 

Sin,—Admirers of George Eliot’s novels will read with 
mixed feelings Mr. Leslie Stephen’s new biography. 

Many of liis criticisms, as was to be expected, are 
admirable; but he does not do justice to Middlemareh, 
which surely takes a very high place in nineteenth century 
fiction. George Eliot’s most striking gifts were insight 
into and analysis of character, wit, wisdom, tolerance, and 
sympathy; and Middlemareh, on account of the number 
of people introduced to the reader, gives abundant scope 
to her powers. Many will share the resentment you feel 
about Mr. Stephen’s treatment of Ladislaw and Dorothea. 

Is not the reason he gives to account for George Eliot’s 
success in drawing Tito Melema somewhat strange ? “ Tito 
is thoroughly and to his fingers’ ends a woman.”— 
I am, &c., 

Otterbum, Northumberland. H. P. Wright. 

[Not strange at all, we think.] 
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To or From. 

: Sir, —Why should it be only “ a lazy conscience ” that 
acquiesces in the expression “averse to”? To my mind 
it is a much more justifiable expression than the quasi- 
classical “ averse from.” The latter is a redundant phrase, 
for the “ from ” is already expressed jn the first letter of 
“averse”; whereas “averse to” means simply “averse 
[with relation] to.” Warned by your attitude, I will not 
goon to vindicate “ different to ”—especially as I never 
use that phrase myself. But I must say I “ abhor from ” 
pedantry and from making a dead language the absolute 
rule of a living one.—Yours, Ac., 

Pinner. James Gairdner. 


Punctilious. 

Sir, —“ Punctilious ” is suggested as a telegraphic 
address for the sub-editor of Punch in this week’s Academy. 
And yet— 

(1) In to-day’s Punch, the poem “ Blow, blow, thou 
Winter Wind ” surely ends with a line a foot too long. 

(2) In Punch of the 11th instant, Mr. Seaman himself 
writes: “ Not any crown —nor no new pomp of queenly 
pride—can ever make,” Ae. Can you tell me whether 
there is any precedent for this ? Mr. Swinburne’s 
Hellenisms scarcely seem to justify it. 

Please dispel my gloomy suspicions, which are no 
doubt the bastards of ignorance.—Yours truly, 

J. A. Watson. 

18, Cluny Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Speaking Verse. 

Sir, —If all singers not only dispensed with instrumental 
accompaniment, or even with a sounded key-note, but also 
composed their own melody, they would be in a pre¬ 
dicament similar to that of ordinary speakers of verse, 
many of whom vainly try to extemporise. 

An adequate notation should not only release most 
speakers from a task now manifestly beyond their powers, 
but also leave ample scope for individual interpretation, as 
in the case .of singers.—Yours faithfully, 

John F. Mackenzie. 

418, Momingside Road, Edinburgh. 

That Insect. 

Sir, —In an article called “Strangers Yet” in the 
Academt of June 14 appears the statement: “In America 
this insect ( i.e. bug) is perfectly respectable.” If the 
author had written “ this word ” instead of “ this insect ” 1 
he would be right. Asa matter of fact, the American is 
just as averse as we are from • mentioning “Norfolk 
Howards,” but his name for them is “ bed-bugs.” He, 
however, uses the word “ bug ” quite freely as the generic 
name for the whole class of lepidoptera; and for so doing, 
he has, I believe, ample etymological warrant Thus he 
talks of “ lady-bug,” where we use the corruption 
“ lady-bird.”—Yours truly, 

Merrie Meade, Shanklin. James F. Muirhead. 
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“Zhe Whites” 

HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES ARE NOW 
READY, PRICE 21*. EACH NET, OP £5 6*. NET 
the Set of Six Volumes. 

17 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES, WITH 40 PORTRAITS and 
15 BATTLE MAPS. 

More than three-fourths of the Edition having been already sold, intending 
Subscribers are advised to apply promptly to the PUBLISHER, THE Times, or to 
any Bookseller. , 


SOME OPINION8 OF THE PRE88. 

SPECTATOR. 

THE TIMES HISTORY OP THE WAR, VOL. II.—tUo first volume did not 
deal with the actual hostilities—was published on Friday. We shall notioe it at 
length on a future occasion, but may Bay here that ic is a volume of the highest 
possible interest, and reflects the greatest credit not merely on the able and brilliant 
editor, Mr. Amery, but on the public spirit and enterprise displayed by the pro¬ 
prietors, of THE TIMES in the production of a work which is no mere popular and 
sensational sketch of the war but deals with the operations in the spirit suitable to 
an official history. THE TIMES has added yet another item to our debt by having 
its Bistory reviewed In Its own columns—a perfectly legitimate action—by Captain 
Mahan. Captain Mahan, who writes with his accustomed luminousness, moderation, 
and fine temper, it is interesting to note, is far more indulgent to our Army and its 
commanders than Mr. Amery. That is, however, as it should be. A blood-relation 
may spare us when we cannot afford to spare ourselves. 

What the public will fasten on most eagerly in Mr. Amery’s book is his version 
of General Buller’s heliogram. The exact terms of the message are said to be 
unknown, but the following, which differs from previous versions, is given as its 
real purport 44 As it appears certain that I cannot relieve Ladywnifch for another 
month, ami even then only by means of protracted siege operations .... you 
will burn your ciphers, destroy your guns, fire away your ammunition, and make 
the best terms possible with the general of the besieging forces, after giving mo 
time to fortify myself on the Tugc’a.” Ko wonder this terrible message was 
at first regarned by Sir G. White as a Boer forgery. Messages of a character consis¬ 
tent with the hel ogram were, it appears, tent home to the Government. 
Fortunately, when these telegrams arrived in London there was a man on the rpot 
capable of deallrg with them in the proper spirit and of inetting the situation 
adequately. Tbnt man was Mr. Ea’four. He was in London when the news of 
Colenso arrived, and as one of the chiefs of the Cabinet he saw to it that General 
Bnller was ordered by cable either to persevere in the relief of Ladysmith or else to 
hand over his command to one of his subordinates and return home. Mr. Balfour’s 
action on that occasion should never be forgotton by the nation. 


ATHENJ2UM. 

We are able to give almost unreserved praise to the second volume of THE 
TIMES HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, by Mr. L. S. Amery 
(Sampson Low-and Co.). We fear that our readers must, in perusing our reviews of 
great numbers of works which have appeared since the commencement of the war 
have thought that we unduly depreciated the performances of the British Army 
when we adversely criticised the praise that was showered in these volumes both 
upon the generals and upon the men. It is not a pleasant task to have to tell the 
public the truth on these occasions ; and as. in every point in his acoount of the 
first three months of the war, Mr. Amery agrees with the judgments which we have 
previously expressed, we have no doubt that he ha3 felt in writing as we have 
felt. 


/ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

We have before us a volume which is the first serious attempt at a judicial and 
permanent record of the earlier incidents of the struggle in arms for supremaoy in 
South Africa. 


ORDER FORM, f 

To the Manager of Tub Times, Printing House Square, London, E.O. 

Herewith remittance* for £5 5s., payment for tho Complete Set, in cloth extm 
of Tiib Times History of the War in Soctu Africa, in Six Royal 8vo 
Volumes ; to be forwarded to me, as published, to the address given at foot, f 


Name 


Baptista Porta’s Book. 

Sir, — With reference to Mr. Legge’s article in the 
current issue, may I point out that Baptista Porta’s book, 
De Phyaiognomali Vi, first appeared in quarto form in 
1599, the edition of 1627, to which he refers, being, I 
imagine, the inferior octavo one. I fancy copies of the 
"quarto are decidedly rare, though I picked up my copy 
for half-a-crown. The plates in the quarto edition are 
better and more numerous than those of later editions. 
The quarto was published in Naples.—Yours, Ac., 

Walmer House, Tonbridge. Percy L. Babington. 


Addre m 

[in full] 


Ploase write clearly. 

• Cheques should be to order of The Times crossed ** Barclay and Co.” 
f Delivery to subscriber* will be free in the United Kingdom. 

Remittances from abroad moat include an additional la. per volume fov 
carriage, &c. 


X Orders may be sent through the Booksellers, who can obtain Prospectuses 
and Showcard* from the Publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Company, 
d, St Dnnstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, E.G. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

■Result of No. 143 (New Series). 

Last week Ve offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses on 
the Coronation not exceeding twenty lines. We award the prize to 
Mr. Randal K. Charlton, 62, Upper -Berkeley titreet, W., for the 
following s— 

Sovereign and Consort of these windy isles, 

And the far lands that bloom in summer seas, 

We greet ye:in rejoicing. May your Crowns 
Wrought to magnificence by ancient toil 
On upland- waste, on stricken strand, on sea, 
Tempestuous >wifh War, curing yew r brows 
Through level years of even plentitude. 

And may each separate jewel set in those Crowns 
8 hine with the added lustre of true worth: 

Nor one be stolen by Time’s ardent bands.' 

We give ye praise in thunderous acclaim 
Breaking the silent sorrow of long war, 

And the strange loneliness that a dead Queen 
Left aching in her children's widowed hearts. 

We greet ye in rejoicing, ye who come 
Robed in the royal blessings of true peace 
Garnered with golden harvestings, and crowned 
With flowering peace, with green glad olives twined 
In love amidst your own Imperial bays. 

Twenty-one other contributions received. 


Competition No. 144 (New Series). 

In view of the holidays all answers in this competition must reach 
us by first post on Tuesday morning, 24 June. We offer a prize 
of One Guinea for the best original Nursery Rhyme on the Corona¬ 
tion. Not to exceed eight lines. 


Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, : 
43, Chancery Lane, W.O.," must reach us not later than the first 
post of Tuesday, 24 June, 1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Macfadyen (D.), edited by, Constructive Congregational Ideals_(Allenson) 

MncKvilly (The Most Rev. Dr.), Discourses : Doctrinal and Moral.(Gill) 

Slater (T. E.), The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity.(Stock) 

Searching for Truth .(Watts) 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRE8. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth), selected and arranged by, A Little Book of Life and 


Death..(Methuen) 

Campbell (Lord Archibald), Reveries.(Clark) 

Far Between : Sonnet* and Rimes.(Elkin Mathews) 

Cheason (Nora), Aquamarines.(Richards) net 

Watson (William), Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 

(Lane) net 

Bradshaw (Mrs. Albert 8.), The Cabinet Reciter.(Treheme) 

My Log Book. .(Brimley Johnson) net 

Crowley (Aleister), Tannhltuser : A Story of All Time.(Kegan Paul) net 

Pearse (Murk Guy), West Country Songs.(Horace Marshall) 

Neilson (Francis), The Bath Road.(Macqu«e») 

Bedwell (Hugh), Life's Little Comedies.(Long) net 

Rue (W. Fraser), edited by, Sheridan’s Plays.(Nutt) net 

Heed (Edwin), Baoon and Shake-speare Parelleliams ..... .(Gay and Bird) net 
„ „ Francis Bacop Our Shake-speare.( „ ) net 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Davitt (Michael), The Boer Fight for Freedom.(Funk & W’agnalls) net 

Pike (G. Holden), From Slave to College President.(Unwin) 

Young (Sir Frederic), A Pioneer of Imperial Federation in Canada.. ..(Allen) 
Oman (Charles), Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic ....(Arnold) 
Standing (Percy Cross), Cricket of To-day and Yesterday, Part IV. .(Jack) net 
White (Rev. G. Cecil), Glimpses of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide 

(Brimley Johnson) net 


6/0 

7/6 

6/0 

7/6 


1/6 

3/6 

5/0 

2/6 

1/0 

2/6 

SO 

3/6 

3 6 
10/6 
10/6 
8/6 


6/0 
1/6 
7'6 
6/0 
0/7 

2/0 


Smith (Tom 0.), A Popular History of Preston-Guild i. .(Halewood) net 1/0 

Rodgers (Edward) and Moyle (Edmund J.), Men of the Moment: The Right 

Hon. Lord Salisbury.....(Trehernc) 0/1 

Chetham Miscellanies. New Series. Vol. I..(Chethorn Sofclety) 

Bremin (Gerald), A History of the House of Percy, 2 vols. . .(Freemantie) net 42 0 

Perkins ( Jocelyn H. T.), The Coronation Book . .(lsbister) net 10 6 

Bowker (Alfred), The King Alfred Millenary.;.(Mactniflan) net 7 « 

Smith (Mrs. A Murray), The Roll-Oill of Westminster Abbey . .(Smith, Elder) 6 0 

Lowry (Rev. E. P.), With the Guards’ Brigade . ... .(Horace Marshall) 5 0 

Cost (Very Rev. Percy), The Crowning of Monarcbs.(lsbister) net < 10 

Newell (Rev. E. J.), Diocesan Histories : Llandaff...(S.P.C.K.) 3 6 

Nathan (Walter), Hnniorous Stories of HJ4. Kiflg Edward VII. ..(Naumann) 10 

Stacpooje (W. H-), The Coronation Regalia ....(Macqueen) 1.0 

Bulley (Eleanor), Life of Queen Alexandra.;...(Wells, Gardner) 1,0 

The Coronation Book of Edward VII. Part 2 ...:.(Cawcll) 10 

Gilbertson (Lewie), 8t. Paul’s Cathedral ...(Oblswipk Prese) U, 6 

Gairdner (James), A History of the English Church. Vol. IV. . .(Macmillan) 7/6 

Standing (Percy Cross). Cricket of To-Day and Yesterday .(Jack) net 0f7 

Temple (Right Hon. Sir Richard), Progrws of India, Japan and China in the 

Century.(Chambers) net 50' 

Rawnsley (Rev. H. D.), A Rambler’s Note-Book at the English Lakes i 

(Maclehose) net 5 0 

Gtnealoffical Magazine. Vol. V. May 1901—April 1902.(Stock) 11/0 

ART. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), Rossetti : A Critical Essay on his Art . .(Duckworth) 

Drtfal (Auguste), Rembrandt : A Critical Essay.( „ ) 

Crane (Walter), Line and Form...(Bell) net 6.0 

Baldry ( A. Lys), Modem Mural Decoration.(Newnes) net 12/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Albee (Ernest), A History of English Utilitarianism.JSonnensobein) 10/6 

Miall (L. O.), Injurious and Useful Insects....'.(Bell) 3 6 

Ovendeu (Re-*. C. T0, The Face of Nature ..........(Murray) 2/0 


Kerner and Oliver, The Natural History of Plants. Part II..,. .(Blackie) net 1.6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

IngRa (Harry R. G.), The “Royal ” Road Book of Ireland 

(Gall and Inglis) net 1/0 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Uganda Protectorate. 2 Vols. ..(Hutchinson) net 410 

Higgin (L.), Spanish Life in Town and Country...(Newnes) net 3/6 

Mittou (G. B.), The Fascination of London : Chelsea. Edited by Besant 

(Sir Walter).(Black) net 16 

Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to London and District .(Peareon) 1 0 

„ „ Paris and Environs.( „ ) 10 

„ ' „ r> Weymouth and District .( „ ) 10 

„ „ ,, Edinburgh and District ..( „ )’• 10 

A New Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to -Edinburgh.(Ward, Lock) 1/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), Makers of Europe...(Methuen) 3/6 

Lobban (J. H.), The School Anthology. 2 Vols.(Blackwood) 4/0 

Dale (Lucy),The Principles of English Constitutional History... .(Longmans) 6/0 

De Arteaga (Fernando), Practical Spanish. 2 Parts.(Murray) 7/6 

Clarke (G. H.) and Tanquerey (L. R.), Intermediate French Grammar 

( « ) 3/6 

Atkinson (Harold W.) and Pearce (J. W. E.), First Latin * ook ... .(Dent) net 2,6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. E. 8., What Came to Me in the Silence. Second Series..(Burleigh) net 

Pritchard (Mrs. Eric), The Cult of Chiffon.(Richards) net 

Molosworth (8ir Guildford L.), Our Empire under Protection and Free Trade 

(Ward, Lock) 

“ Linesman,” The Mechanism of War. . ...(Blackwood) 

Machroy (Robert), The Night Side of London.(Macqueen) 

Hhadwell (Arthur), Drink, Temperance, and Legislation .... (Longmans) net 

Robinson (Charles). Tire Coronation Autograph Book.(Wells, Gardner) 

Binyou (Laurence), Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists. Vol. III. 

(British Museum) 

Gamier (Colonel), The Present Dangers and Coming Conflicts of the British 
Race and Empire.(Banks) 

JUVENILE. . 

Thomas (Rose Haig), Spiderland.(Richards) 

Hayward (Charles Spencer), The Summer Playground.(Allen) 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Taylor (E. R,), rendered into English verse by, Sonnets from the Trophies of 

JosC-Maria de Heredia.(Elder and Shepard) 

Doyle (A. Conan), Uncle Beruac .(Newne«) 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopa.*dia Britannica. Vol. 26 ..(" The Times ’*) 
Grindon (Mrs. Leo), In Praise of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 

(Sherratt and Huglias) net 
Addison (Major C. J.), Ambulance Organisation of an English Army Corps in 

the Field.(Bailltere) net 

Lockhart (J. G.), Life of Sir Walter Scott .(Jack) 

beott(Sir Walter), Edinburgh Waverley : The Fortunes of Nigel. 2 Vols. 

(Jack) 

Songs of England’s Glory.(lsbister) net 

Guest (Lady Charlotte), translated by. The Mabinogion .(Unwin) 

** Linesman.” WorJi by an Eye-witness .(Blackwood) 

Crisp (William), A Concise Instruction on Christian Doctrine and Practice 

(8.P.C.K.) 

“Rita," The Sin of Jasper Standish.(Long) 

Daudet (Alphonse), Sapho ..(Greening) 

Ludwig (Prof. A.), and Lallemand (Prof. H.), A New English and French 

Vocabulary. (Hirachfeld Bros.) net 

Rcade (Ohailes), Turner House Classics: The Cloister and the Hearth 

(Virtue) net 

Wordsworth (William), Sonnets (The Bibelots) .(Gay and Bird) net 

Cuudall (J. W.), London, A Guide .(Greening) 
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MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 

/ voh, 6s. 

THE INFIDEL 

A STORY OF THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

*• The sentiment chiefly concerned with the deeper 
problems of human life rings true throughout, and the 
characters, one and all, are living realities. It is a 
pleasure to review such a work ."—Black and White. 


SIMPKIN & CO., Ltd.; 

and all Booksellers. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 

FOR JANUARY 1902, 

Commences a New Volume, and Contains Contributions by— 

LIBUT.-OERERAL SIR AHDREW CLARKE, O.C.M.O., C.B., C.I.B. (Agent-General for Victoria) 

“OUR NAVAL POSITION IN EASTERN SEAS." 


LESLIE STEPRER. 
SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
H. CAHDLER. 

R. B. HAR8T0R. 


‘THE GOOD OLD CAUSE." 
“THE EDUCATION PROBLEM." 

(1) “ MRS. GALLUP'S CYPHER STORY—A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK." 

(2) “ MRS. GALLUP'S CYPHER STORY—A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK.— 

BACON_SHAKESPEARE_POPE " 

THE HEY. PROFESSOR T. K. CHEYNE. “A TURNING POINT IN OLD TE8TAMENT STUDY." 
THE HOH. LADY HELY-HUT0HIN8ON. “FEMALE EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AFRICA." 

EDWIR 0. BUROIB. “A NEW ROUTE TO CANADA." 

LADY PRIESTLEY. “SIR JAMES PAGET AND LOUIS PASTEUR." 

JANES 0. HUTCHINSON. “ BRITISH LABOUR—A WORKMAN'S VIEW." 

J. A. FULLER MAITLARD. “ MUSIC rernu THE OPERA.” 

HERBERT COOK. “DID TITIAN LIVE TO BE NINETY-NINE YEARS OLD?" 

THE HOH. ROLLO RUSSELL. “ THE REDUCTION OF TOWN FOGS.” 

H. SOMERS SOMERSET. “THE KITCHEN WAGGON." 

LIBUT.-COLONEL PEDDBR. "WHERE ARE THE VILLAGE GENTRY? " 

SIB WEMY88 REID. “ LAST MONTH." 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and COMPANY, Limited. 


THE TATLER 


7 Up~to~2)afe Society Paper. 
SOCIETY & THE STAGE richly Illustrated Week by Week. 

THE BEST PRINTING, 

THE BEST PAPER, 

THE BEST CONTENTS, 

OF ANY PAPER OF ITS KIND. 

Published every Wednesday, 

PRICE 0 d- 

THE TATLER 

The LIGHTEST, 

BRIGHTEST, and 
MOST INTERESTING 

Society and Dramatic Paper 

EVER PUBLISHED. 

Salted by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy of the next number at once. 

Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can secure you a copy and deliver it 
you on the day of publication if ordered in good time. 
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Just Published, Price 6d. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E. 


SPECIAL JUBILEE NUMBER. 

100 PAGES. 

Leisure Hour. 

Cbe Leisure Hour 

FOR JANUARY 
(The Jubilee Number) 

IS A NOTABLE PUBLICATION. Price M. 


Cbe Leisure f>our 

„ f , . FOR JANUARY 

(The Jubilee Number) 

Contains a Summary entitled: “ FIFTY YEARS OF 
THE LEISURE HOUR," with amusing and in- 
stnictive pictures, illustrating different periods in 
the life of these fifty years. 

Cbe Leisure Hour 

FOR JANUARY 
(The Jubilee Number) 

Cont n?i, I 1 ,“„iS?.,F° RTRA1TS OF ITS LEADING CON- 
TRIBLTORS, from 1852 to 1901, including some of 
tne foremost thinkers, writers, travellers, and 
artists of the second half of the Ninteenth Century, 
inese portraits are accompanied by brief notices 
of the work done by each contributor. 


THE 

JUBILEE NUMBER 

of the 

LEISURE HOUR 

Contains a Summary of the Opening Chapters 
and the Continuation of the Serial Story— 

JOHN AUSTIN’S WILL. 

By W. Montrose. 

NEW READERS can BEGIN NOW. 

A facsimile is given of the Manuscript 
of a Poem by 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

which appeared in The Leisure Hour in 1887. 

Cbe Leisure hour 

For JANUARY 

(the JUBILEE NUMBER) 

Has a Complete Story, by Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo, entitled: 

“A TRAGEDY OF SILENCE.” 

Cbe Leisure hour 

(TheJubU.eNuTbeT”""' 

C ° n BIRr> a RrsH t nP M ? r ? ceo ' hy Mrs. ISABELLA 

“ SiaWA^of e Efr , fl^Rgs7 ,tor ’ enti,led: 

Cl>e Leisure hour 

y _ FOR JANUARY 

(The Jubilee Number) 

Contains *8? Brut ortwo Articles on "THE MOTHER 

heato^m 

Published at 56, Paternoster Row, London;| 

and sold at all Bookshops 4 Bookstalls. 


No. 1035—JANUARY 1902.-28. 6d. 

vuw n HE DE WET.— 1. Thk Bibth of 

the Brigadk.— FACT AND FICTION IN IRFLAND 
-WITH THE BOERS ROUND MAFEKINo'-THE 
of the PRODIGAL. By MAY SIN- 
AMONG THE FIFE MINERS. By 
KELLOGG DURLAND.—THE ANGLO - SAXON 
SOCIETY WOMAN.-THE WESTCOTES ComT 
7‘°7‘ A - T. QUILLER-COUCH.—LADY' SARAH 
MA8TER TARTAR.—GUERILLA 
XASE&S?;,..* HISTORICAL PARALLEL.—THE 

CONQEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps XIV *XVI_ 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Lord RoSeky 1 
at Chesterfield—A Collection of Platitudes- 
Faction y. Party—The Spanish Main—Sir Henry 
Morgan and the Buccaneers.— BRITISH SETTLE¬ 
MENTS IN THE NEW COLONIES. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 8UNS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


_ Now Ready, post free 4*d. 

HE BUILDER ” NEW YEAR’S 

NUMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Illustrations of WINDSOR CA8TLE, from the N.W. 
•R° , “'l W Pau ); The NEW (R.C.I CATHEDRAL. 
wF2TJi II . N8TER (W - Curtis Green I; TOMB OF 
MAXIMILIAN I. INNSBRUCK, with some of the 
stutues (A. C. Conrade); ANTWERP IN THE 
XVItk CENTURY (H. W. Brewer); ON THE 
SCHELDT IN THE DAYS OF VAN ARTEVELDE 
l, f rs. n ;,. a . C r ? yon Sketch by the Editor); Articles on 
SIR \\ ILLLAM CHAMBERS, with illustrations of 
some of his chief works, including SOMERSET 
HOUSE BEFORE THE EMBANKMENT (W. 
Monk), ^ THE OLD ENTRANCE TO THE 
ALBANY (from a drawing in the Soane Museum), 
Ac.;also, on OLD KNIGHTSBRIDGE (illustrated); 
the opening chapter of a Beries of articles (Student’s 
Column) on DRAINAGE AND PRIVATE SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL; with other interesting matter, 
both Literary and artistic. 

London; 

The Publisher of THE BUILDER, Catherine St., 

w.c. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

A Monthly Record and Re via w. 

„„ No. 390-For JANUARY. 

NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1901. By “Ax Old 
hooKt ”—THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE AT 
CAMBRIDGE.—MODERN LANGUAGE AS80CIA- 
i JJ?,? ANNUAL MEETING.—CONFERENCE ON 
£5 !!a,.T raining of secondary TEACHERS.- 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
M Aa ^ERS.—PARENTS, By A Schoolmaster.— A 
I PAGE FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY.—FROEBEL 
UNION CERTIFICATES. — UNDERSTUDY’. — A 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON.-THE OLD SCHOOL: A 
Fairy Story.— THE TEACHING OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. — RU8KIN HALL: Educational Budget 
for 1902; Lord Rosebery's Speech ; The Forthcoming 
Bill; Tenure of Masters; Teachehs for South 
Afhica ; Teachers' Guild Notes; Schools and 

UNIVERSITIES; COLONIAL AXDFoUKION NOTES *, REVIEWS, 

Ac. — PRIZE COMPETITIONS: Fiyf. Guineas 
Offered. 

Price 6d., per post 8d. 

Offices: 3, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 

ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

.All the Principal Works in Circulation at the 
Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on Political 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, Arts, 
Science, Philosophy, Sport, Theology, 
History, Biography, and Fiction. 

Prloe Ts. 8d. 


JU8T PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 

WITH THE “OPHIR” 
ROUND THE EMPIRE 

An Account of the Tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, 1901. 

By WILLIAM MAXWELL, 

Special Correspondent of the Standard. 

With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), London; and 
all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS 


THAT HAVE 
ALREADY BEES) 
REPRINTED TO 
MEET THE 
LARGE DEMAND 


Price 7s. 6d. 

THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. 

B; BIB ROBERT BTAWELL BALL, LL.D-.Ac 

With 4 Coloured Plates, and other Illustratiorv. 
Black and White says— 

“No living astronomer has such a happy way 
of telling the story of the heavens, and in 
coming down to earth Sir Robert Ball has no; 
lost any of his magic.” 


Price 10s. 6d. 

THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 

An Entirely New Edition. Illustrated wixh 
100 New Full-page Plates, including 12 ia 
Colours. 

By W. H. MARGETSOH. 

The Chriatian Commonwealth says— 

“ * The Child’s Bible ’ is a source of perpetual 
delight to both young and old.” 


I Price 7s. 61. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 

TRAN8YAAL. 

By DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 

The Daily Chronicle says— 

“ The hook is very instructive and entertain¬ 
ing. The author throws many interesting side¬ 
lights on the corruption of the Transvaal 
oligarchy. He has some capital stories to tell 
illustrative both of the character of the 
i Transvaal Boers and their leaders." 


3s. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES in DICKY¬ 

BIRD LAND. 

Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their 
Chicks, and overheard bv 

R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. 

Illustrated from photos taken direct from 
Nature by C. Klarton. 

“A very notable Christmas Book. 
It Is unique. The photographs are nothin? 
less than triumphs ."—Daily Telegraph. 


Prjce 6s. 

THE GIANTS GATE. 

By MAX PBHBERTOll. 

“ The most charming of love stories."—Rriiidi 
Weekly. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing 

Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Price la. ad. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Broinpton Road ; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London* 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


Price 6s. 

LEPIDUS, THE CENTURION: A 

ROMAN OF TO-DAY. 

By EBWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 

Author of “ Phra, the Pheenician.” 

“As amusing as anything we have read thi- 
season— an admirable tale.”— Daily Teleymp i. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, 


Digitized by 


And All Booksellers 
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A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1548. Established 1869. 4 January, 1902. 


Price Threepence 

[Registered, as a Newspaper.'] 


The Literary Week. 

The usual post-Christmas lull has fallen on the book world. 
How complete it is may be judged by the fact that not a 
single new novel lies on our table. The novels of 1902 
are being written. Solemn thought! 


Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield speech is issued in pam* 
phlet form by Mr. A. L. Humphreys, with a slight pre¬ 
fatory note, in which the speaker claims to have 
subjected it to “ mild supervision.” Personally we prefer 
speeches as they were delivered. The note also asks that 
“ Spadework ” (Lord Rosebery cannot get away from 
metaphor of the soil) be now contributed by others to 
make the policy of the speech a fact, “ or else the wave 
[new metaphor!] of popular adhesion to it will be lost in 
space.” In space. 


The writer of “ Musing Without Method,” by the way— 
in Blackwood's Maya zinc —has an amusing transition from 
his remarks on Lord Rosebery’s speech to those on Mr. 
Mowbray Morris’s Tales of the Spanish Main. Why a 
muser without method should be at such pains to join his 
fiats we cannot see. To him before all men a little 
abruptness would be permitted. But no ; he cannot pass 
from Lord Rosebery to Mr. Morris without this ligament : 

But, after all, of what avail is the eloquence of politi¬ 
cians? At its most brilliant, it is but a jugglery, which 
deceives the ear of the people, until in a brief space its 
effect is forgotten. 

Then follow ten more lines to the same purpose; and 
then : 

Two or three words thrown together at a seeming 
hazard may produce a result, by memorable association, 
which eludes many hours of painful eloquence. “ Those 
three little words, the Spanish Main " says Mr. Mowbray 
Morris in the most agreeable of the Christmas books. . 

And the new subject is in full swing. The hard thing is 
that Lord Rosebery, who has had his dressing down 
from the muser in his own paragraph, thus comes in for a 
supplementary flout in Mr. Morris’s. And a big proposi¬ 
tion is used as a little stepping-stone. 


“ We laugh (‘ we that have good wits ’),” says Mr. Lang 
in Longmans Magazine, “at the Love-Letters of an 
Englishwoman. A French correspondent informs me that 
they have a great vogue in Paris, but are thought rather 
dangerous and inflammatory; like Tom Jones, which was 
suppressed under Louis XV., that eminently moral ruler.” 


Nature and Henrietta Street abhor a vacuum. This 
week Mr. Grant Richards leaves this street for Leicester 
Square, where he will occupy premises cheek by jowl with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s old house. Meanwhile into 


Henrietta Street flow Messrs. M. T. C» and E. C. Jack, of 
Edinburgh, who are opening A London office at No. 84. 
Messrs. Jack’s head office remains at Edinburgh. 


Commencing with the January issue, which is now ready, 
the Contemporary Review is to be published by Messrs. 
Horace Marshall and Son. 


Speaking from the chair at the ladies’ dinner of the 
New Vagabonds’ Club last week Mrs. Craigie dealt pithily 
with “an unaccountable association in the popular mind 
between a writer and her heroinee.” How this may work, 
and does actually work, in the careers of women writers- 
she set forth by a few facts derived from personal know¬ 
ledge. Mrs. Craigie related: 

A blameless lady of my acquaintance, who takes a large 
view of humanity and writes stories which are described 
as powerful, was asked the other day, by an earnest 
inquirer, whether she really intended to leave her excel¬ 
lent husband, her delightful children, and join a rap¬ 
turous violinist on the Continent. The earnest inquirer 
went on to say that he hoped the rumour was based on 
some misapprehension. I hasten to add, it was. Another 
friend' of mine, singularly handsome, happy, and accom¬ 
plished, wrote a romance. Her husband occupies an 
important public post. She is herself the daughter of 
a distinguished politician. Well, she wrote, as I have 
said, a romance ; it was very clever, absolutely lifelike. 
She read it to her sisters. They all agreed that it waa 
admirable ; they said they wouldn’t wonder if the book 
showed genius, but they all agreed that it could not be 
published. Why not 1 Because, said the sisters, every¬ 
one will think it is about all of us—and that will never 
do ; and they will say you are in -love with somebody, 
and are going to do something foolish. So my accom¬ 
plished young friend has decided to publish under scone 
such name as Samuel E. Tompkins, and on this under¬ 
standing her family, think she may yet be presumed to 
enjoy a normal degree of felicity, and the ordinary number 
of nice relations. 

But although there is a ridiculous side to the 
matter, there i« also a very serious one. It places a 
to the matter, there is also a serious one. It places a 
severe tax upon all originality ; it leads to an acute per¬ 
sonal note in reviewing which in no way assists nfe 
We know how that the attacks on Charlotte Bronte—-the 
curious confusion of herself with her female charac¬ 
ters—dismayed her sensitive genius, and certainly affected 
her view of human politeness. George Eliot and Mrs. 
Browning met with similar treatment. If there be any 
foundation in fact for the Bacon-Shakespeare alliance, 
one can explain it by the desire on the part of any 
observer, or creator, to remain eternally outside ihe 
combat. It is unreasonable for readers to suppose that 
an author approves and holds up for example every type 
of character which he or she may describe. For instance, 
if any well-known Academician should paint “ Ariadne 
Forsaken,” it would not be assumed that it conveyed any 
sinister hint to the world at large that he intended to 
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abandon his wife. But when we come to a book or a 
play—signed by a woman’s name—the case is altered. 
She is not supposed to care instinctively for literature: 
one infers that she falls back upon it, as it were, as •» 
distraction firom unhappiness, or Decause she wants to do 
good, or because she wishes to make mischief. Plain 
facts, without comment, from a woman are considered 
very alarming indeed. This is why she is too often driven, 
in mere sen-defence, to frame her narrative in solid 
moralising. She may perhaps tell anything she pleases, 
but she must make it quite clear on every page that she is 
pained and shocked by the moral instability of mankind 
and the disastrous fascination of her own deplorable sex. 

The immediate application of Mrs. Craigie’s remarks lay 
in their bearing on the guest of the evening, Mrs. 
Harrison (Lucas Malet), whose History of Sir Richard 
Calmady has been in some quarters regarded with a kind 
of pious dismay. “ I do not believe,” said Mrs. Craigie, in 
defence of her comrade in Letters, “ that human nature 
has anything to lose by being known, and thoroughly 
known; on the contrary, unkindness and want, of charity 
arise from knowing it too little. This is why novels 
should not be composed in order to fill idle hours with 
false pictures and ■ falser ideas. They should widen our 
range of sympathies; kelp us to understand natures alien 
to our own; in other words, they should he an education 
of the heart.” • 


Three of the sharp-shooters have made excellent points. 
Mr. Marston discovered that if Bacon wrote any translation 
of Homer at all, it was, by Mrs. Gallup’s own showing, Pope’s, 
and not Chapman’s; Mr. Skeat also sweetly has it that 
Bacon in the cipher used 1 a word “ heading ” in & sense 
not invented until the middle of the last oentury; and 
Professor Silvanus Thompson suggests that w© need more 
evidence before we agree that Bacon was also a compositor. 
But the average person is tired of the whole thing, just 
as he is tired of any other continually-recurring canard. 
A little monologue on the subject, which we publish else¬ 
where in this number, expresses at least one phase of this 
reluctance. After all, as Shakespeare, or Bacon, or Mrs. 
Gallup, says, “ the plays are the thing.” 


Mrs. Gallup has, of course, her imitators. A corre¬ 
spondent of a provincial newspaper has just discovered 
that “spelling Shakespeare without the final e we find 
there are four vowels and six consonants. Writing these 
numbers down we get forty-six. Now turn to the Forty- 
sixth Psalm, and the forty-sixth word from the beginning 
is found to be ‘ shake ’; count forty-six from the end and 
the word ‘ spear ’ is found. Thus it appears that the word 
Shakcspoar may have been coined from this source.” Un¬ 
fortunately for this architectonic theory, there were many 
“ Shakespeares ” before Shakespeare. 


The Shakespejjre-Bacon controversy has now raged suffi¬ 
ciently long for. progress to be reported. The chief antag¬ 
onists have become Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
with, other sharp-shooters on neighbouring kopjes; Mr. 
Lee’s attitude is unqualified disgust at the Baconian 
theory : Mr. Mallock’s is humorous apathy. Mr Lee places 
Mr. Mallock ’9 position in the following parable: 

When one person asserts that certain scratches which 
he pretends to find on the walls of Westminster Abbey 
bring him to the conclusion that that building is the 
Tower of London, and-when another person declares that, 
though he has not himself seen or tried to see the 
scratches on the Abbey walls, yet the irresponsible and 
unsupported assertion that they are there is sufficient 
ground for instituting a full inquiry respecting the 
Abbey’s identity with the Tower of London, few will 
think it worth while to distinguish very narrowly between 
the two declarations or between the two persons making 
them. Mr. Mallock emphatically adopts the second 
declaration at the same time as he carefully explains that 
he has not made the first. 

Mr. Mallock—in quite the best of the letters, technically— 
writes thus of Mr. Lee’s point of view: 

But what strikes me principally in this controversy is 
the odd sentimental acerbity with which the upholders of 
Shakespeare’s authorship receive the arguments of those 
who presume to entertain a doubt of it. Shakespeare is 
a figure of interest to us only because we assume him to 
have written the works that bear his name. What we 
know of him otherwise tends to quench interest rather 
than arouse it. What reason is there, other than the 
most foolish form of school-girl sentiment, for resenting 
the idea of a transference of our admiration of the author 
of the plays from a man who is personally a complete 
stranger to all of us—or at best a not very reputable 
acquaintance—to a man who is universally admitted to be 
one of the greatest geniuses who have ever appeared at 
any period of the world’s history ? 


Meanwhile, no steps seem to be taken to appoint a 
committee to teet Mrs. Gallup’s theory. Mrs. Gallup 
adheres to Boston with the tenacity of a Lord Salisbury 
at Beaulieu ; and the Times is readable. We commend the 
notice of Mr. Joeiah Ritohie, of the Aquarium, to the dead¬ 
lock. Mrs. Gallup would be at least as interesting a draw 
as the fasting lady, and the sittings of a committee as a 
Ping Pong tournament. 


The presence in the January Century Magazine and 
in Cornhill of the same article on Thackeray in America 
may strike purchasers of both magazines as too much of 
a good thing. Meanwhile, it leads to the reflection that 
if ever the irony of fate enveloped a good man’s wish, it 
is in the case of Thackeray. We are continually assured 
by those who ought to know that Thackeray’s particular 
desire was to be allowed to escape the biographer. And 
the direct biographical works, and the oblique bio¬ 
graphical works (such as Mrs. Ritchie’s notes to the 
novels) of whioh he has been, the subject are beyond our 
enumeration. Thackeray evidently, if he really meant 
it, took too little count of publishers’ enterprise. 


Mr. James Whitcomb Rilet, the American homely poet, 
in what is called the Hoosier dialects, contributes to the 
Century Magazine a sequence of children’s poems. Here 
is one of a seasonable character: 

A Gustatory Memory. 

Last Thanksgivin’-dinner we 
Kt at Granny’s house, an’ she 
Had—ist like she alius does— 

Most an' best pies ever wuz. 

Canned Wackburry pie an’ goose- 
Burry, squshin’-full o’ juice ; 

An’ riclmrry—yes, an’ plum— 

Yes, an’ churry-p'ni — 'um-yum! 

Peach an’ punkin, too, you bet. 

Lawzy ! I kin taste ’em yet! 

Yes, an’ custard-pie, an’ mince! 


An’—I— ain’t —et—no—pie—since: 


The Hon. Sec. of the Elizabethan Society, Toynbee Hall, 
writes : —“ Would you allow me to point out to any cf your 
renders who may be inspired by your admirable articie, 
“ The Elizabethan Rostands,” to extend their acquaintance 
with the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, that they 
will be welcome at our meetings, which are held every 
Wednesday evening, at 8 o’clock, at Toynbee Hall, Com¬ 
mercial Street, E. ? On the first Wednesday of every 
month a paper is read, generally by some well-known 
authority, and the other meetings are devoted to the read- 


of plays.” 
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Mr. W. Hals White sends an interesting note on 
“Tolstoy’s Astronomy” to the Athenceum. In Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation of Anna Karenin, vol. 1 p. 185, 
there is a. description of snipe-shooting in a spiring evening, 
and 

Venus, bright and silvery, shone with her soft light low 
down in the west behind the birch-trees, and high up in 
the east twinkled the red lights of Areturus. . . . 

Levin resolved to stay a little longer, till Venus, which 
he saw below a branch of birch, should be above it. . 
Venus had risen above the branch. 

On thia Mr. White pithily comments: “ Something might 
be said about the red Areturus high up in the east, but 
1 will pass that by. The printer is not at fault in putting 
west for east, because Venus could not be in the east at 
sunset. I have asked: an authority ini Russian if this 
extraordinary astronomy is to be found in the original of 
Anna Karenin, and it appears that the translation is 
literal. It is a pity that Mrs. Garnett did not append a 
note explaining that the mistake was not hers. The list 
of blunders made by literary people when they describe 
the sky at night would be a long one, and they do but 
reflect the general ignorance. It is strange and sad that 
few persons nowadays can recognise the constellations and 
the planets.” They mistake them even in literature. 


We have noticed before now the pseudo-Whitmanesque 
reviewing that holds revel in the pages of the Philadelphia 
Conservator. We do not know who “T. ” of the Conser¬ 
vator may be, but his signature occurs sometimes six 
times on a page, and his criticisms, whatever their own 
merits, are often glorified evasions of the matter in hand. 
“ T. ” goes on month after month, year after year. We 
rather like him. He has a way of calling authors by their 
surnames that is all the quainter because it is often the 
only apparent link between critic and author. Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn has published A Japanese Miscellany. “T.’s” 
review amounts to this: 

Each time we welcome a book from Hearn we feeLanew 
and with greater certitude how much the East and West 
belong to each other. . . . Hearn has acquired the 

syllables of an adopted beauty. Or, to speak with more 
respect for him, has seemed to recognise them as his own. 
He could not so easily have absorbed the new old world if 
its primordial life had not first planted its roots in him. 
He was Oriental while here. He was not required to cross 
the Pacific to discover the Orient. . . . Unlike 

Stevenson, who went off somewhere or anywhere, but 
was always the Anglo-Saxon, Hearn has shed all .iis paro¬ 
chial plumage and asserted a conclusive internationalism. 
A few such informing intelligences planted in misunder¬ 
stood places about the globe would bring the nations 
quickly together. Let us dismiss all ambassadors and 
consuls, and substitute evangels of Hearn's order. . 

I sit in amaze before the book, not seeing its pages, yet 
seeing through its pages to an exquisite revelation. 
Hearn is an ambassador extraordinary doing a service 
primarily for two races, and accordingly for all. 

We are inclined to believe that “ T. ” was literally blind 
to the book before him, for there is not a word about it 
in his review. But then “ T. ” deals in the impalpable, 
and to please himi thoroughly a book must resemble Mr. 
Henry Wood’s The Symphony of Life, of which recently- 
published work “ T. ” says : 

His book seems without letter. It is spirit—atmo¬ 
sphere: it is light, light again, and then again light. 
If natures addicted to formula and a b e could realise this 
symphony they would find themselves provoked to dis¬ 
covery and capable of raptures and reassurances impos¬ 
sible to their former estate. Wood 1 is a priest without 
vestments. He pronounces a gospel without words. He 
leads you, yet does not touch your hand. 


Mb. Julian Croskby has ere now written with pessimistio 
vivacity on the hardships of the literary life. Others have 
done it. Now, he briskly sends us the annual “ Book 
Number” of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, a prodigious 
budget of American literary news and comment, in which 
his own share is a large one. There is very much in this 
well-edited and all but overwhelming supplement that 
interests us. A man might read it and go to bed in it. 
We have heard a good deal this autumn of the over-pro¬ 
duction of books, due to special causes. In America this 
over-production is more serious and its causes more perma¬ 
nent. The Eagle says: 

The first thing to attract attention is the enormous 
number of books published and the extent to which the 
output is consumed by the reading public. Within the 
easy recollection of the older generation of book-lovers 
the book which attained a sale of, say 20,000 copies, 
within a year or two of its appearance, was thought to 
have scored a decided success. Now, the book that does 
not promptly reach double that figure is counted almost 
a failure, while those that reach editions of from 30,000 
to 50,000 are regarded as only fairly successful. What 
all the publishers are looking after are “ record sellers 
books that mount way up to the 100,000 or 250,000 mark. 
Those which only attain to the first-named figures are 
counted as of the second rank. That these tremendous 
sales—so utterly beyond the wildest dreams of the authors 
of even a decade ago—have had a demoralising effect 
on both author and publisher is not to be questioned. 
It has happened that in a number of instances the 
books that have reached the front rank as “ sellers" are 
the work of authors previously unknown. The result is 
that there has been a tremendous rush on the part of 
unproved writers into the field of fiction, with all sorts 
of crude and raw novels—some utterly worthless, but 
others presenting some shades of merit—-if haply they 
might capture a place in the front rank and secure the 
rich gains which reward such an achievement. On the 
other side the publisher—equally anxious to-score a 
phenomenal success and reap the resulting profit, has 
“taken chances” and published books of doubtful merit 
in the hope that they might catch the public fancy and 
score a large success. A result has been the cumbering 
of our tables with a mass of books of so ephemeral a 
quality that they are forgotten to-morrow. 


Other features of the publishing year in America are 
set forth with such beacon-like plainness in displayed head¬ 
ings, that we are tempted to quote a few of the latter as 
they stand. Here they are : 

REGULARLY PUBLISHED FICTION FOR THE YEAR 
536 VOLUMES. 


These Were Written by 467 Authors of Whom 50 Produced 
More Than One Work—“ Historical ” Romance, the 
Reigning Fad Shows Signs of Declining. 


ISSUE OF “NATURE BOOKS” A REMARKABLE 
GROWTH. 


More Than a Hundred Such Works Have Been Placed on the 
Market the Past Year bv American Publishers—A 
Development that is Thoroughly Wholesome. 


WORKS ON RELIGION SHOW A RENAISSANCE OF 
CALVINISM. 


Cause, in Part, at Least* the Successful Agitation for a Revision 
of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith—Higher Criticism 
Shows a Tendency Toward a Broader View. 


SCHOLARSHIP NOW LAVISHED UPON BIOGRA¬ 
PHICAL RESEARCH. 


Tendency is a Manifestation of the Passion for Specialization 
in the Intellectual Activity of the Time—Numerous Valu¬ 
able Monographs in the Year's Literary Output. 
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TWO-THIRDS OF THE BEST SELLING BOOKS WERE 
PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK. 


Boston Was a Very Poor Second, While Philadelphia Published 
Six and Chicago Published Four of the Most Popular 
One Hundred Novels of the Year. 


OF THE 2,000 WHO PUBLISHED BOOKS HALF CAN 
CLAIM TO BE AUTHORS. 


In this Long List Something Like 646 Obtained, Perhaps, Some 
Fair Remuneration, Others Had to Content Themselves 
With the Glory of Seeing Their Names in Print. 


The American heading has its points, though Americans 
do call it a “ caption.” 


Mb. George Gissino’s forthcoming book, An Author at 
Grass, is evidently not quite so light and airy in subject 
os its title might imply. According to the Bookman, it 
“ gives the history of a life with graphic force,” although 
“not a story in the ordinary sense.” We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Gissing’s health is much better, and in the 
South of Europe, where he is spending the winter, he 
hopes for complete recovery. 


In the January number of Harjmr’s Magazine Mark 
Twain has “ A Double-barrelled Detective Story,” which he 
will complete next month. Its first chapter is headed: 

We Ought Never to do Wrong When People are 
Looking. 

The fourth is headed : 

No Real Gentleman will Tell the Naked Truth 
in the Presence of Ladies. 

We hope we shall yet see Mark Twain’s own book of 
maxims. 

Bibliographical. 

The reviewers already have in their hands the new’ J.ife 
of the First Napoleon, by Mr. J. Holland Rose, which is 
not to be issued publicly until the 18th inst. As Mr. Roso 
truly says in his preface : “ An apology seems to be 
called for from any one w'ho gives to the world a new Life 
of Napoleon I.” The literature in English on this subject 
is already sufficiently big and bewildering. Even setting 
aside all books which (like Lord Rosebery’s) deal only with 
phases of Napoleon’s life and character, there is still a small 
library of Napoleonic biography in our language. It 
seems as if it were only the other day that Mr. Milligan 
Sloane produced his elaborate work on Napoleon (1896-97). 
The year 1896 w T as indeed truly Napoleonic, for it brought 
forth also a couple of monographs by Mr. Baring Gould 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, to say nothing of versions of the 
“ memoirs ” by Constant and by Doris. The year 1895, 
again, witnessed a resuscitation of the venerable Historic 
Doubts, by Whatelv. To 1894 belongs a translation of 
Dumas’ Xa/iolcon. In 1898 Mr. O’Connor Morris published 
a monograph on the subject. In 1890 Ha/.litt’s biography 
was reprinted. Going back to 1886, we arrive at the 
English edition of Lanfrey’s great w r ork and at Professor 
Seeley’s study of Napoleon; to 1884 and 1882 respectively 
belong new' editions of the biographies by Macfarlane and 
Lockhart; and in 1888 came the Life by J. S. C. Abbott, 
vf which there was a new edition so recently as 1899. 

“ While not neglecting the personal details of the great 
man’s life, 1 have dwelt,” says Mr. Rose elsewhere in his 
preface, “ mainly on his public career. Apart from his 
brilliant conversations, his private life has few features of 
abiding interest.” This has not been the opinion of the 
gossips, who have, in fact, revelled in the details, accurate 


or inaccurate, of the great man’s idiosyncrasies and 
domesticities. Take, for example, the following books, all 
published in English in the same year—1894 F. 
Masson’s Xajmleon at Home, Xajmleon as Lover and 
Husband, and Xajmleon ami the Fair Sex;. and A. Levy's 
Private Life of Xajmleon. Among the decade’s books on 
different sections and aspects of Napoleon’s career, one 
may name the new edition of Thiers’s Consulate and 
Empire of Xajmleon (1898), Xajmleon s First Camjtaiyn, by 
Sargent (1895), Lord Wolseley’s Decline and Fall of 
Xajmleon (1895), Ussher and Glover’s Xajmleon's last Voy¬ 
age (1895), Xajmleon's Militar;/ Career, by Gibbs (1895), 
Xajmleon’s llirthjdace and Childhood, by Howell (1896), 
Xajmleon’s ()j>era Glass, by Rosen (1896), Seaton’s Sir H. 
Jjoue and Xajmleon (1898), Xajmleon's Invasion of Russia, 
by George (1899), Xajmleon's Maxims, by Henry (1899), 
and Xajmleon's Mother, by Tschudi (1900). 

We are told to expect a new book by Miss Elizabeth 
Phelps entitled Within the Gates. No particulars are given, 
but it is permissible to assume that the volume will be 
connected in some way with Miss Phelps’s existing works, 
The Gates Ajar, Beyond the Gates, and The Gates Betireen, 
which, I take it (though open to correction), have a close 
affinity. A new and cheap edition of The Gates Ajar 
came out in 1890. To what extent, I wonder, are Miss 
Phelps’s other books known in England ? Her Donald 
Marry was reprinted in 1899, her Madonna of The Tub in 
1895, her Doctor Zay in 1890. Then there are her Story 
iff Avis (1889), her Xumber Thirteen and other Stories 
(1890), her Fourteen to One (1891), her Sujijily at St. 
Ayatha's (1896), her Singular Life (1896), and her Tsneli- 
ness (1899). Her Gypsy Breyton (1894) is, I suppose, own 
brother to her Gipsy's Solving and Reajnny (1896), and 
Gyj)sey's Year at the Golden Crescent (1897). 

Mr. Leland is said to be preparing a complete edition of his 
Breitmann's Ballads. Is it to be final as well as complete? 
If there is any likelihood of Mr. Leland’s adding by-and-by 
to the number of the Ballads, let him not give us a 
“ complete ” edition now. We are quite ready to wait for 
that benefaction. Breitmann’s latest appearance, if I 
remember rightly, was in a book which portrayed him in 
Germany and the Tyrol (1895). The latest “ complete ” 
edition of the Ballads dates back, I fancy, to 1884. The 
edition of the Ballads published by Triibner in 1899 was 
both a neat and a handy one. 

My list, last week, of books whose titles during the past 
ten years have rung the changes upon the word “ Christ¬ 
mas” did not profess to be complete. A correspondent, 
however, suggests that I should add to the list A Rights 
Merrie Christmasse, a quarto volume by Mr. John Ashton, 
published in December, 1894. This (so comprehensive is 
it) might very well have been called All About Christmas, 
the seductive name which (as I noted) has been given by 
a lady to a forthcoming book. 

The English version of Jaeger’s book on Ibsen, reviewed 
in last week’s Academy, is not the first which has been 
circulated in this country. Rather more than eleven 
years ago a translation which had been first issued in 
Chicago was published in London, and had a certain 
measure of vogue. This interesting memoir might very 
well bo brought down to date by somebody. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, it is said, is to annotate his “ Beau 
Brocade” when that poem makes its appearance in Mr. 
Lobban’s forthcoming School Anthology. If Mr. Dobson 
were to annotate his volume of Collected Poems as fully 
as it is in his power to do, how great would be the instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment of the reader! 

Miss Agnes Weld, who is announced as at work on an 
anecdotal memoir of her uncle, the late Lord Tennyson, 
will be remembered as the author of some reminiscences 
of the poet, contributed to one of the Reviews at the time 
of his death. The Bookworm. , 
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Mrs. Meynell’s Later Poems. 

Later Poems. By Alice Meynell. (Bane. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Certainly Mrs. Meynell is the most reticent of singers. 
Thirty-seven Preludes in 1875, a reprint of these in 
1893, with seven pieces added in place of five rejected; and 
now, in 1901, nineteen Later Poems —that is her tale 
of verse for a quarter of a century. How does this com¬ 
pare with the fluent ladies of the magazines, who will 
" rhyme you so eight years together, dinners and suppers 
and sleeping hours excepted ” ? We would not have it 
otherwise. This little volume was worth waiting for. From 
cover to cover there is not a poem to wish away. It is all 
of fine gold— 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 

Mrs. Meynell, we imagine, never forces her songs, hardly 
invites them even; but is content to brood long over deep 
pools of poetic thought and emotion, until suddenly the 
song emerges from the waters, ready to shake its wings 
and soar. The only deliberate element in its fashioning 
is that exquisite sense of the inter-relations of words which 
we call style, and the function of style is only to preserve 
the pristine purity of the miracle. Style Mrs. Meynell has. 
in an extraordinary degree. Every one of her poems says 
exactly what it means. There is no word superfluous or 
lacking, no wheel that jars in the gate as she drives forth, 
no harshness in the mouth of the instrument to mar the 
perfect simplicity and directness of the utterance. Nor 
is the thing said ever unworthy to be said in this divine 
way. 

The present writer finds a difficulty in approaching his 
task from a critical standpoint. These poems have moved 
and stirred him more deeply than any others read for the 
first time in recent years, with the possible exception of 
“ A Shropshire Lad.” That is, of course, a matter in part 
of subjective psychology, and not only of objective art. 
Who shall say why this or that collocation of words or 
pigments knocks at the heart-strings, whilst others, prob¬ 
ably in themselves as dynamic, go unheard or are con¬ 
fessed with the intellect alone. But, even allowing for the 
personal equation, it is hard to discover a critical test 
which Mrs. Meynell’s work will not endure. Do you look 
first of all in poetry for the note of individual emotion i 
You will find it here, both in its religious and in its 
human form. 

Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 

Hither the soft wings sweep ; 

Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 

O which are they that come through sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 

Which with the straightest and the swiftest flight ? 
Your words to me, your words! 

Do you wish for anything more intimate or more poignant? 
Or is poetry to be in the first .place the voicing of high 
ideals, a criticism of life? Mrs. Meynell’s is that also, in 
the exquisite lines on “ The Shepherdess,” which originally 
appeared, we believe, under the title of “ The Lady of the 
Lambs,” in Mr. Lucas’s anthology, The Open Road, or in 
these on “ The Lady Poverty ” : 

The Lady Poverty was fair : 

But she has lost her looks of late, 

With change of times and change of a:r. 

Ah, slattern, she neglects her hair, 

Her gown, her shoes. She keeps no state 

As once when her pure feet were bare. 


Or—almost worse, if worse can be— 

She scolds in parlours ; dusts and trims, 

Watches and counts. Oh, is this she 
Whom Francis met, whose step was free, 

Who with Obedience carolled hymns, 

In Umbria walked with Chastity? 

Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 

Not among modern kinds of men ; 

But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear ; 

In delicate spare soil and fen, 
s And slender landscape and austere. 

Is a lilting rhythm the desideratum? Catch the rhythm 
of “ Chimes.” Or a fine perception of delightful external 
circumstance? It was a trained and discriminating eye 
that saw into the secret of “ November Blue.” 

O, heavenly colour! London town 
Has blurred it from her sk'es ; 

And hooded in an earthly brown, 

Unheaven’d the city lies. 

No longer standard-like this hue 
Above the broad road flies ; 

Nor does the narrow street the blue 
Wear, slender pennon-wise. 

But when the gold and silver lamps 
Colour the London dew, 

And, misted by the winter damps, 

The shops shine bright anew— 

Blue comes to earth, it walks the street, 

It dyes the wide air through ; 

A mimic sky about their feet, 

The throng go crowned with blue. 

The hostile critic would probably make it a point against 
Mrs. Meynell that she misses the wider appeal. It is quite 
true. But, then, is it. not quite true also that poetry itself 
misses the wider appeal; so that it is mainly a question 
of degree after all. Certainly Mrs. Meynell’s mind moves 
in realms to which the plain man, even if not absolutely 
verse-deaf, has some difficulty in accustoming himself. One 
could conceive him, for instance, a little baffled by the 
following: 

Why wilt thou ch : de, 

Who hast attained to be denied? 

Oh learn, above 
All price is my refusal, Love. 

My sacred Nay 

"Was never cheapened by the way. 

Thy single sorrow crowns thee lord 
Of an unpurchasable word. 

Oh strong, oh pure ! 

As Yea makes happier loves secure, 

I vow thee this 
Unique rejection of a kiss. 

I guard for thee 
This jealous sad monopoly. 

I seal this honour thine. None dare 
Hope for a part in thy despair. 

There is nothing so much beyond the reach of your plain 
man as the kind of truth which finds its most natural 
expression in a paradox. Yet it is none the less truth. 
It is legitimate to protest against the extension of a poet’s 
appeal being taken as a measure of his poetry. Primarily 
poetry is a purely subjective thing—the expression of 
emotion for the sake of the relief or heightening of the 
emotion which the expression gives. The fact that the 
expression of the emotion becomes at the same time the 
means of transmitting it to the consciousness of others ik 
almost accidental. From the outside the critic of poetry, 
as of all other art, looks to the greater or less perfection 
with which it is transmitted, as well as to its intrinsic 
quality. But the number of the minds to which it is trans¬ 
mitted is irrelevant. One does not object to a Marconi 
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message, that only one apparatus has been rigged up 
capable of receiving it. What is essential in poetry is, 
firstly, that it should be charged with emotion, and, 
secondly, that the moods of this emotion should have 
aesthetic or ethical value. They may be exceptional and 
remote, or they may be common and broadly human. It is 
all one, critically. But on the presence of emotion one 
must insist. A recent writer, to whom some look for 
critical guidance, complains that “ beyond personal feeling, 
into the region of observation and speculation, the poetess 
seldom strays.” Assuredly it is so, under penalty of ceasing 
to be a poetess. This indeed is the crowning merit of 
Mrs. Meynell’s work that, although it is highly intellect- 
ualised, the result of subtle and analytic meditation, it 
yet remains emotional. It is the register, not of mere 
thoughts, but of a personal attitude towards thoughts. 


Some Sense-Histories. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Lap-Leisurely. By 
Henry Bradley. (Clarendon Press. 5s.) 

It is in its presentation of the sense-histories of English 
words that this great lexicon triumphs so conspicuously 
over all others. You are enabled to trace the life of a 
word from source to sea. Not that this progression is 
always simple and graduated. Meanings overlap and co¬ 
exist in the most curious way, one running ahead of 
another, to be itself overtaken. But the material for con¬ 
ceiving the psychological growth of a word’s senses is 
placed before you in unstinted quantity, and in the best 
illustrative order possible. Take the substantive, “ lapse.” 
Derived, of course, from the Latin lapsus, it is used by 
16th and 17th century writers in the meaning of a trivial 
slip, a slight error or mistake. “ Anone by lapse of tonge 
they ronne in to inconuenyentes ” is Wynken de Worde’s 
use of it, and Guillim writes in his Heraldry : “ Lest they 
fall into the Laps of the iteration or doubling of any pro¬ 
hibited words.” Here, again, a mere slip'is indicated. Yet 
the 17th century was not out before the word came to con¬ 
note a disastrous error. You stand right between the two 
meanings in the following quotations, separated in time 
by only seventeen years: 

Not Heresies in me, but bare Errors, and single lapses 
of my understanding. (Sir Thomas Browne, 1643.) 

Suspecting our selves not to have emerged quite out of 
this General Apostasy of the Church, into which the 
Spirit of God has foretold she would be lapsed for 1260 
years ; let us see if we can find out what Remainders of 
this Lapse are still upon us. (Henry More, 1660.) 

Could sense-development be more strikingly illustrated? 
But while More was intensifying the meaning of lapse, 
other writers were content to use it still in its weaker 
meaning. Thus in 1674 Diyden has: “’Tis unmanly to 
snarl at the little lapses of a Pen, from which Virgil him¬ 
self stands not excepted a precept for critics of all time. 
And to this day we use the word in its weak and strong 
meanings. We say “ a lapse of memory ” and we say “ a 
lapse of faith.” We use the word to denote a slip from 
which recovery is almost automatic, and a slip from which 
recovery is well-nigh hopeless. Then, again, the quality of 
the slip has been differently sensed. In its earlier uses 
a lapse was a sudden slip—a stumble; yet the word came 
to mean the most gentle of downward motions when 
applied physically as to water. 

About me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams 

says Adam in “ Paradise Lost ”; and this development is 


even more striking in Cowper’s attempt to realise a snow¬ 
fall : 

The downy flakes 

Descending and with never-ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate all objects. 

Applied to life and time, lapse has only this sense of 
gradual passing—the antithesis, almost, of a fall. As a 
verb, lapse seems never to have carried the meaning of 
trivial error. From the first it indicated a decline into 
heresy, sin, idolatry, and other states of perdition or decay. 
Black, however, writes, in his Adventures with a Phaeton, 
of a road lapsing back into moorland; and although you 
may lapse into error, you may also lapse into an armchair 
if Mr. Howell may be followed. We have but skimmed 
Mr., Bradley’s excellent account of the word. 

The seven columns and more devoted to “ large ” show 
in a very interesting way how this word has see-sawed 
between the sense of quantity and the sense of size, and be¬ 
tween abstractions and material things. The root meaniug 
of large is bountiful, profuse, copious. From the twelfth 
century to the fifteenth the word was thus used. Caxton 
has: “ And therefore more despendeth the nygard than the 
large ”— i.e., than the generous man. Shakespeare gives 
us: 

The poor King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse, 

and a dramatist of the Restoration makes a character 
refuse a gift of money on these terms: “ Indeed I won’t! 
You have been large to me already.” This sense is obsolete, 
as also is that of abundant in quantity in Camden: “ She 
gave them large thanks ”; or in Milton: 

And we have yet large day, for scarce the sun 
Hath finished half his journey. 

We are rather surprised that no later quotation under 
this sense is forthcoming, especially from poetry. Some¬ 
times Mr. Bradley queries the obsoleteness of a sense, as 
in, for instance, the use of “ latent ” of material things. 
We speak of a latent disease, a latent schism, a latent peril. 
Do we speak of latent gold, meaning undiscovered gold? 
Gray has “ the latent gem,” and Dryden 

The glitt'ring helm by moonlight will proclaim 
The latent robber. 

Would that the latent Boer were so advertised. The verb 
Latin, to turn into Latin, is marked obsolete, and no later 
quotation has been found than one from Cudworth (1678), 
“ That of the Greek poet, Latin’d by Cicero.” Yet this is a 
word that one thinks Lamb might have used. We are not 
disposed, on the other hand, to question the obsoleteness 
of “ latrocinate,” to rob on the highway. The word may 
have existed only in the minds of lexicographers, from 
whom alone Mr. Bradley quotes it. Certainly we never 
read in history, tale, or story of a coach being latrocinated 
on Hounslow Heath. Robbery seems a bagatelle compared 
with latroeination. Yet Mr. Meredith has “latron” in 
The Egoist : “ The hymeneal pair are licensed freebooters 
levying blackmail on us. ... I apprehend that Mr. 
Whitford has a lower order of latrons in his mind.” How 
well the word is introduced! To have written robbers, 
thieves, or freebooters was im|>ossible. In “ latron ” the 
hymeneal pair and these could be allied without shock. 
If ever we decline from common honesty we should like 
to be known professionally as a latron; it sounds almost 
respectable: our occupation, latronage. 

The earliest quotating of “ leading article ” is from a 
writer of 1807, who says: ‘'The Morning Newspapers of 
the metropolis ... in their solemn political para¬ 
graphs, and especially in those which are called their 
leading articles.” The newness of the phrase is felt in this 
extract, but by 1812 “ Your leading artiele of last Satur¬ 
day ” came glibly from the pen. 
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Mr. Bradley’s biography of the word “ leal ”, would hare 
had some interest for Mr. Gladstone, whose application of 
the phrase the “ land o’ the leal ” once aroused a hot con¬ 
troversy. As an adverb the word means, among other 
things, truly, exactly, thoroughly. We mention the fact 
for the sake of Mr. Bradley’s remarkably robust quotation 
from a poem by the Scottish poet Morrison, a contem¬ 
porary of Bums: 

[She] swore she'd be 
Kissed leal frae lug to lug 
Fu’ sweet that day. 

The sense development of “ lecture ” is familiar, but very 
interesting. It was the act of reading, perusal; and Shel¬ 
ton could write of Don Quixote: “ He plunged himselfe 
so deepely in his reading of these bookes, as he spent 
many times in the Lecture of them whole dayes and nights.” 
As late as 1829 a memoir writer had: “ No one . . . . 

ought to be contented with a single lecture of a work that 
requires such extensive study.” “ And now abideth these 
three,” said Punch, “ natchah, cultchah, lectchah, but the 
greatest of these is lectchah.” It is a pleasant irony that 
so many people like lectures because they hate lecture. 

There is a notion abroad that a doctor was called a 
leech because he applied leeches. That is not so. The word 
has Old English and Old Frisian origins, and its root 
meaning is a physician or healer. It is now applied jocu¬ 
larly ; but the word was once grave enough to be applied 
to the Deity, as by Chaucer, “ God that is our lives’ 
leche.” 


The Quiet Men. 

The Cambridge Platonists. By E. T. Campagnac, M.A. 

(Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 

This is in the nature of a disinterment—a kindly dis¬ 
interment. The sub-title of the volume will give but 
little further clue to any who are not close students of 
the theological literature of the seventeenth century. 
“ Being selections from the writings of Benjamin Which- 
cote, John Smith, and Nathaniel Culverwel.” Which, 
among all the John Smith’s ever bom and christened, was 
this, many will ask. Whichcote, though a Provost of 
King’s, would strain most memories; and it would cer¬ 
tainly puzzle a London matriculation candidate to place 
Culverwel. And why “ Platonists ”—the name which has 
stuck to this trio, the first as leader, the two others aa 
developers, as well as to Cudwortb and More, and certain 
others of less account ? The name of Plato has been 
taken in vain by all manner of apologists for weaknesses, 
which range from theology to adultery, and with small 
excuse. But in the sense that every man who thinks ati 
all is either an Aristotelian or a Platonist we may let the 
term pass, since these three clergymen certainly leaned 
rather towards the idealism of Plato than towards tho 
formalism of Aristotle. 

Was the disinterment, though gently accomplished, 
necessary, or even desirable? There are many obvious 
reasons for replying in the negative. None of the three 
preachers and lecturers on whom Mr. Campagnac has 
drawn published his own disjointed sermons and dis¬ 
courses; only one of them, Culverwel, could be suspected, 
from the materials he left behind, of an}- intention to pub¬ 
lish. Though their, influence was great on a small en¬ 
vironment, “ they enjoyed,” as their present editor ad¬ 
mits, “ little vogue even in their own day.” They made 
little stir in the world, or even in Cambridge, which was 
but a backwater of England when Cavaliers and Round- 
lieads were at issue. Of Whichcote only among the three 
can more than a paragraph or two of biography be 
written; and of Smith and Culverwel little more can be 
said than that they went to Cambridge when Charles I. 
had nearly overdrawn his account on the nation’s loyalty; 


sat at the feet of Whichcote; preached, and died soma 
years before the Restoration. In the matter of Smith we 
have the evidence of his funeral sermon, which was 
preached by Patrick, a Fellow of Queen’s. Here is one 
passage: 

Let, me tell you, in conclusion of all, that herein would 
be shown our greatest love and affection which we bare 
to him, this would be the greatest honour of him, if we 
would but express his life in ours, that others might 
say when they behold us, there walks at least a shadow 
of Mr. Smith. 

One wishes that a more sonorous name had been provided 
for so splendid a climax. 

Is there, then, any justification for digging up these 
obscure Cambridge dons and adding to the enormous— 
and continuous—output of sermons? We think there is. 
For they represent a phase of thought in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, which exists in all other centuries, 
is too often overlooked, and always undervalued. In this 
world of struggle there are always, besides the men who 
fight and fuss, men who watch, contemplate, and see both, 
sides. The Ciceronian frame of mind, which see objections 
in both extremes, is not the one to found empires or behead 
despots. In religion the suave tolerance of an Erasmus 
will not effect a Reformation or organise an Inquisition. 
The world of action seems to demand exaggeration rather 
than truth, and violence rather than reason. But when 
the noise of strife is over it is usually found.that the 
minority who sought for “ sweet reasonableness ” had won 
the fight long before, with minds serene and skulls un¬ 
cracked. Now these three clergymen were bom into an 
age when matters of theological doctrine were being dis¬ 
cussed with cold steel and bullets, if oppression and per¬ 
secution failed. In their quiet retreats they saw—though 
watching the fight with eager interest—that the fight was 
for a foolish object, and fought under wrong rules. “ There 
is nothing more unnatural to religion than contention* 
about it,” Whichcote jots down among his “ aphorisms.” 
Contentions were all around him as he wrote. On the 
one side was Laud, with his ecclesiastical statesmanship; 
on the other was the iron-clamped theological system of 
the Puritans. To these quiet men who reasoned both 
parties seemed to be exaggerating. They saw that con¬ 
duct was of more importance than Laud’s scheme of 
Church polity, and that the human reason must revolt 
against the arbitrary restrictions of Puritanism. “ It is 
the chiefest of Good Things for a Man to be Himself.'' 
Does not that aphorism of Whichcote’s touch the middle- 
point of the pendulum as it swings between Hedonism 
and Asceticism? And, furthermore, we find in the 
minds of these quiet Cambridge men that consciousness 
which lias lain within all quiet men, a consciousness which 
One who “ did not strive or cry ” expressed by the phrase, 
“ The Kingdom of God is within you.” Whichcote, of 
course, was attacked by the “ literal inspiration v men of 
the day. But he nursed the knowledge of which no noise 
of strife can deprive the quiet man, that. Revelation is no 
matter of manuscript or print.; else every man, to be good, 
must be a textual critic. For how shall he determine 
otherwise if Buddha, or Christ, or Mahomet, or Sweden¬ 
borg, or Brigham Young, or Mrs. Baker-Eddy, or any one 
of a hundred “ revelations.” gives the rule of life? “ The 
Kingdom of God is within you." Of this Whichcote - * 
expansion is,: “If you only sag you have a Revelation 
from God ; I must have a Revelation from God, too, before 
I can believe you, as St. Peter and Cornelius.” So the 
disinterment, we think, is justified. The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury rings with politics and dogmas and blows. It is well 
to be reminded that in the linked brotherhood of quiet men 
were those Cambridge scholars who, in the midst of tumult, 
knew that to every man comes his revelation if he will 
only sit still for a space and listen. 
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An Bpic of 'Appirie^s. ' 

The Apostles of the South - East. By F. T. Bullen. 

(Hodder <fe Stoughton. 6s.) 

To review this book by Mr. Bullen is a difficult and a rather 
heartless task. Tracts are ’ not- id the ordinary way re¬ 
viewed at all; they are written and printed, and passers-by 
“ take one,” profiting thereby, or otherwise. But here is 
a tract for which six shillings must be paid (less 
discount), a tract that runs to 331 pages, and is bound in 
cloth, and has on its cover the name of an author whose 
previous work has had good writing in it. Hence it falls 
naturally into the reviewer’s hands, just as The Cruise 
of the Cachalot did, and Idylls of the Sea. But what to 
say! ... . 

Our present embarrassment is the more acute because 
Mr. Bullen is so clearly a sincere man. One must grant, 
him his point of view. One must agree that these 
“ Apostles of the South - East,” with their sermons, their 
prayers, their handshakings, their “ God bless you’s,” really 
were heart-whole pietists, doing what they believed to be 
their duty in the service of their Master, whom Mr. Bullen 
calls “ the greatest, bravest, happiest Man that ever lived.” 
Their state of beatitude may Reem to have too much of 
self-satisfaction in it, to be a thought too near the content 
proceeding from a good Sunday dinner, but we cannot, 
criticise. As we have said, their sincerity must be taken 
as fact. 

But leaving on one side the question of their piety, 
and corning to Mr. Bullen's Christian standards and to the 
literary merits of the book, we can speak freely. It is not 
a good book. It is a sticky, unctuous thing. Heal. 
Christians, as Mr. Bullen asks us to believe his apostles to 
be, in contradistinction to the spurious ideals set up by 
the popular novelists, do not want such fervid champion¬ 
ship. A real Christian makes his own way. He needs 
none of Mr. Bullen’s perspiring advocacy. And the worst of 
it hr, Mr. Bullen does not convince us of his heroes’ super¬ 
lative worth at all. He shows them praying, and preach¬ 
ing, and grasping each other’s hands, and going home 
afterwards in an ecstasy of rectitude. But he does not 
show them in the home. That is where the real tests 
are found. To riot in an orgasm of oratorical benevo¬ 
lence is one thing; to be a Christian in the house and shop 
is another. We are not convinced that these apostles were 
doing much more than taking their drunkenness in another 
form. That the form was well we do not deny; the point 
to be made is, that when Mr. Bullen arrogantly and com¬ 
placently denies real Christianity to Miss Correlli’s and Mr. 
Caine’s puppets, he ought to have something better of his 
own to show. 

The central character, the Master Christian, of the book, 
is Saul, the boatswain. Mr. Bullen shows us Saul at work 
converting a whole ship’s crew. But how does he set 
about it? Not by adhering to Christ’s rule as to “ turning 
the other cheek,” but by bashing every recalcitrant man 
until they became meek and tractable. His pet trick is 
to lift them bodily and throw them against the bulwarks 
or on the deck. Mr. Bullen wishes us to believe that it 
was Saul’s religion that won the day; but he has not 
proved it. All that we are convinced of is that the fore¬ 
castle in time realised that- Saul was stronger than they, 
and the sooner they complied the happier would general 
conditions be. A clean-minded agnostic, with equally 
powerful muscles, could have done as much. Saul was 
undoubtedly a fine fellow; but his Christianity was the 
first thing he abandoned when really in a hole. Personally, 
we consider him right; but Mr. Bullen’s defence of this 
really real Christians tendency to fisticuffs should be in¬ 
teresting reading. 

We hope that Mr. Bullen will abandon this kind of 
book. It is bad for him, and bad for his admirers. No 


one who knows the sea as'he does, and can write as well, 
should waste his time in unconvincing narratives of life in 
London, with page ofter page of dreary sermon and suiug 
supplication, reported at full length in a phonetic lan¬ 
guage of horrible ugliness. To come upon “ Ho Gord 
and “ kermarnment ” in print gives a positive physical 
pain. All the essential part of this book, to make a re¬ 
spectable, serviceable tract, could have been packed into 
a tenth of its size, and sold at a reasonable price, sav, a 
penny. The rest is Hallelujah padding, and not too good 
at that. 


Sicily in Big. 

In Sicily, 1896-1898-1900. By Douglas Sladen. 2 vols. 

(Sands. 63s. net.) 

It has been known for many months through the usual 
channels, whereof our own announcement page is one, that 
Mr. Douglas Sladen was writing a big book about Sicily. 
The big book has come, and our office scales return its 
weight at just under 121bs. avoirdupois. This seems a 
trifle unfortunate, because Mr. Sladen tells us that you can 
send a parcel of books weighing lllbs. to Sicily for half-a- 
crown; his own would cost more, and there would still 
remain the very large number of rather bulky volumes 
which lie advises the serious tourist to send in advance to 
Messina. Surrounded by Mr. .Sladen’s dozen or so “ best 
books ” about Sicily, and spreading before him the glisten¬ 
ing pages of his own work, the serious tourist is likely' to 
become very serious indeed. Yet Mr. Sladen himself is 
gay from cover to cover. Indeed, this work presents a 
singular contrast between its outward size and weight and 
the lightness of its narrative detail. You turn wide and 
heavy pages which flash your lamp-light back, as the Bay 
of Taormina flashes the sunlight, to find your eye resting 
on a section devoted to the humours of sending a telegram, 
a description of a hotel dining-room, or a -bit of tourists' 
dialogue worked up into a facetious fritter. Usually a 
book which compels twice-washen hands and a drawing¬ 
room handling of its pages is written in a circumspect 
style, but Mr. Sladen, unabashed by his format, prattles 
always at his ease. “ I shall not keep the reader long at 
Catania; I do not like Catania, although 1 recognise that 
it has its points. Miss Heriot, who was new to Sicily, was 
fascinated with the way in which all the streets seem to 
end in Etna, and with sundry pottery shops and public 
gardens. But then, of course, she was new to Sicily, and 
if she and Mr. Witheridge had been fumbling on their 
marriage tour instead of protected by us, I have no doubt 
they would have stayed at the hotel at Catania— the hotel, 
which gives itself airs and charges London prices, and is 
altogether what a Sicilian hotel should not be. Of course 
Etna is veiy much in evidence at Catania.” Very much 
” in evidence,” too, is Mr. Sladen’s London journalistic 
style—pleasant enough in its way, if you do find yourself 
murmuring Milton’s appeal, “ Return, Alpheus. . . . 

return, Sicilian Muse.” 

Style apart, these vast and beautifully illustrated pages 
are not bad reading. They' have the grace of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Sladen enjoyed Sicily, and makes you think again and 
again how you may visit this isle of flowers, temples, 
myths, aud idle peasants who pose. “ Getting paid for 
being photographed in a laurel wreath on account of his 
good looks is the Tnorminian’s ideal form of work.” With 
its Greek theatre, its marvellous bay, and its view of Etna, 
Taormina is one of the loveliest places in the world. Mr. 
Sladen thinks it is an artist’s place rather than author's, 
because its sights are so concentrated; a place to write in, 
not to write about. Of such light sententiousness these 
pages are full. At Taormina, at Palermo, at Syracuse, at 
Girgenti, we have the same mixture of fact and comment, 
information and badinage. The moods, occupations, entbtt- 
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siasms, of several long holidays are ,written out to the 
accompaniment of excellent photographs. We could wish 
that Mr. Sladen were sometimes less expansive. Too 
characteristic is the touch: “ Mr. Freeman, who was a 
fellow of my college—Trinity, Oxford—says . . .” 

From Freeman and from Newman Mr. Sladen quotes much 
and wisely, but his way of linking himself to the persons 
of these great writers is a little too ingenious. Here is an 
instance: “ One is struck, in reading about Newman’s tour 
in Sicily, by the extraordinary resolution and fortitude 
which he displayed. I never met him, it is true, until he 
was an old man who had lived for many years in the 
strictest religious discipline, but it would have meant a 
good deal to a much more vigorous man to have gone over 
Sicily as he did and when he did.” The superfluity of the 
reminiscence is not diminished by the fact that Newman’s 
visit to Sicily took place a quarter of a century before Mr. 
Sladen’s birth. 

Mr. Sladen remarks that “ there is something magnetic, 
or perhaps I should say hypnotic, in Sicilian scenery.” We 
had rather he had used neither word. But Sicilian scenery 
and Sicilian street-scenes and the august, relics that make 
Sicily lovely and venerable are presented here in photo¬ 
graphs of great beauty. The portfolios of Alinari of 
Florence, Sommer of Naples, Prof. Solinas of Palermo, and 
other masters of the camera have been ransacked to pro¬ 
vide illustrations for these splendidly-produced volumes. 

Colour and Freemasonry. 

The Sherhru and Its I!interland. By T. J. Aldridge. 
(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

Wb have nothing but. praise for this book, which is an, 
example of what all books dealing with such unknown; 
parts of the Empire should be. Mr. T. J. Aldridge iq 
District Commissioner of Sherbro, West Coast of Africa, 
and he writes with a full and intimate knowledge of his 
subject. It may be as well to mention that the Sherbro 
is part, of the Crown Colony of Sierra Leone, and is a 
great revenue - producing country of vital importance, 
although it is practically unknown outside the official 
circle and the West African section of the mercantile world. 
Mr. Aldridge's book is a complete description of the Colony. 
He deals with its factories, waterways, transport difficul¬ 
ties, overland travelling, indigenous products, cultivated 
crops, and so on; describes a long journey through the 
hinterland, and recounts the acts of Sir Francis Fleming 
and of Sir F. Cardew, and I lie Mendi rising of 1S9S. But 
1110 most fascinating chapters are those which treat of the 
secret, societies of the natives—-the I’oro, the Bundu, tho 
Yassi, and the Human Leopards. The account of them 
reads like the weird imaginings of some strange intellect, 
but the story is told in simple and •matter-of-fact style, 
without any attempt at fine writing or word-painting—a 
style which makes the recital the more impressive. Before 
the establishment of British law in the protectorate, secret 
societies entirely ruled the natives. These societies are 
still of great importance, and are an enormous force both 
for good and evil. The Poro is a system of Freemasonry 
amongst the men. The training for the privilege of join¬ 
ing this society may begin for the boys at any age from 
seven to twenty, but it only lasts a few months. 

Dancing is an important part of their education. The 
dancing dress of the Poro boy is very peculiar. A hoop 
encircles the waist, from which depends a cascade of fibre 
„ reaching to the ankles; a webbing of country cotton is 
over the body : a curious head-dress, not unlike the front 
of a mitre, and of fantastic device, is usually worn, and 
■ Sebebs, or fetish charms, hang from the neck. Dancing is 
' accompanied by the beating of the Sangboi, or tom-tom, 

1 dancing and singing to this instrument being the principal 
' amusement of the, Mendis after dark. When the boys 
have completed their training, and gone through tiie 


ceremonies in the juvenile Poro, they are eligible to join 
the general, or social, Poro, in which is formulated the 
unwritten law of the country. 

Mr. Aldridge says that he is satisfied that no one out¬ 
side the societies really knows what the secrets are. How¬ 
ever, he describes a great many of their strange customs, 
which vary with the different degrees of the order. Of tho 
initiation he says: 

No one is allowed inside the highest degree in the Poro 
bush except by the invitation of the chiefs. A person 
brought up before a Poro tribunal might be tried, killed, 
and buried inside the Poro bush without the slightest 
chance of the circumstance being divulged outside. . . . 
The Poro bush usually remains open for three or four 
months, and the ceremony during that period is repeated 
as often as sufficient members are elected. The Poro 
devil, when approaching a town, does not wear a distinc¬ 
tive costume; he is merely accompanied by a large con¬ 
course of Poro men and boys, who run about and make a 
great noise. Upon this alarm reaching the town, all men 
who are not of the Poro order, together with all women 
and children, must conceal themselves inside their huts ; 
and drop down the mats before the door and window 
spaces. The women are to kneel down indoors and clap 
their hands. The devil then enters the town, when all 
noise must cease. Upon these occasions his presence 
is usually for the purpose of fetching an initiate. The 
devil speaks in a discordant way through a piece of hollow 
stick, having holes cut in it like a flute, which holes are 
covered over with spiders’ webs. He compliments the 
chief, and inquires what news there is in the town, and 
after a few minutes he goes away. The only occasion on 
which the devil makes a prolonged stay in a town is on tho 
evening before the boy s are brought out from the Poro 
bush affiliated to it, when he remains from about s even 
o’clock in the evening until two or three o’clock in the 
morning. At intervals during this time he perambulates 
the town, blowing his reed flute in a very doleful way— 
the meaning of it being that he is presumed to be in the 
pains before child-birth ; for, when the boys go first into 
the Poro bush, the devil is supposed to be pregnant, and, 
as the boys remain there the whole of the rains, when 
they come out of it the devil is said to have given birth. 

Tho Bundu is a society that affects only the women, and 
it is worked with even greater secrecy than the Poro. Tho 
Bundu bush, where the young girls are trained, is always 
selected in a very secluded spot, and there is nothing to 
give any indication of its whereabouts. It is enshrouded 
in mystery. The Yassi Society belongs both to the 
Sherbro and Mendi countries. Apparently in a measure it 
works conjointly with the Bundu Society ; but while it is 
professedly a society for women, it does not object to the 
admission of men of the social Poro order at some of its 
meetings. The Human Leopard Society was simply a 
murder society, and arose thus : 

Before the native rising in 1898, when an attempt was 
made to put an end to British and all other civilising 
influences, a part of the Sherbro, known as the Imperri 
country, had long been notorious for possessing a medicine 
peculiar to the place, called Borfimor (a contraction of 
Boreh fima, medicine bag). This Borfimor was a solid 
preparation, apparently harmless in itself until anointed 
with human fat, when it became an all-powerful fetish. 
Of course, to obtain humau fat people must be killed, and 
to procure victims the notorious Human Leopard Society 
was formed. ... I remember to have been told, some 
twenty years ago, that it was then merely a family 
arrangement, the members working only among their own 
relatives; and that at the committee meetings of the 
society a relative of some member was selected, told off to 
be the next victim, and subsequently waylaid and killed by 
a man in the guise of a leopard, who, rushing upon the 
unsuspecting victim from behind, and planting a three- 
pronged knife of special make into the neck, separated the 
vertebra, generally causing instantaneous death. The 
body was then opened, and come of the internal part 
removed for the purpose of obtaining the fat, which was 
considered necessary to preserve the magical powers of the 
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Borfimor. , . . The society after a time becoming too 
extensive to remain a mere family concern, it appears to 
have been changed into a public institution; that is, any 
victim could be taken from the general community, and 
we know as a fact that the lives of many innocent persons 
were sacrificed in this manner. 

Happily the Government took such strong measures 
that the society is believed to be now merely a matter of 
history. The photographs, with which the book is lavishly 
illustrated, are excellent, and greatly aid the reader, while 
a most useful map gives an insight into a strange land 
which is absolutely unknown to the great majority of 
Englishmen. Mr. Aldridge has written a work of the 
highest value, which it is safe to say will be a text-book on 
the subject for many a year to come. 


Other New Books. 

Comments of a Countess. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

These sketchy sketches are republished from the Outlook. 
Their proper home was surely the Sketch. Their very name 
bewrayeth them. They are the kind of (alleged) smart 
chatter which is written by (alleged) smart people about 
(alleged) smart society. They are also, on the surface, 
satirical. There is no end to what they are on the surface. 
But it is paint, and comes off as you handle them. They 
are not really smart, they are not about any people that 
have existed in any possible society: reality is not in them. 
They are not even really amusing—as unreal things can 
sometimes be made. The style belongs to a class which 
flourishes exceedingly, and is imjiayable. It professes to 
be witty (we call it “smart ” nowadays), airy, piquant, off¬ 
hand— detjatje , our grandfathers would have said. At first 
sight it looks all these things. But when you sample it 
there is only a second-rate, mechanical substitute for 
“ smartness,” a colourable imitation of esyrit, the recipe 
for which you can procure at any publisher's. You think 
you have champagne ; you find it ginger-pop. Or (to use 
a witty lady’s emendation) the pop is in champagne- 
bottles. The mechanism of bright writing is here : strings 
of incongruities rapidly delivered (“ an historical seat with 
ghosts; electric lights, and a band to play during dinner ”); 
flippant epigram (the lady mislays “ the Collect for the 
first Sunday after Ascot"); little “ hits ” delivered with 
the pert little air which is considered feminine and 
fashionable (“ I can imagine what [the wives] are like by 
the way their husbands tie their ties ”). But the sub¬ 
stance is thin, obvious, its commonplace the more com¬ 
monplace for the manner in which it is jingled off. The 
satire is conventional and hurts nobody, for it is aimed at 
puppets. The host, who is a cipher in his own house; 
the ladies, who quarrel and exhibit their vanities over 
private theatricals, or talk baseless scandal about other 
ladies whom they do not know; these are specimens 
gathered from the opening pages. And of such is the 
book : false satire with false “ smartness.” 


Mirth nut/ Music. By F. B. Dovelon. (Baker <V Son. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Doveton's verses are republished from a very wide 
range of papers and periodicals; nor can we be surprised 
that they should have found such acceptance. They are 
not, indeed, animated by any large portion of the divine 
frenzy; but they are simple, tuneful, with a healthy love 
for all natural beauty, and a pleasant fancy. “ Goldie- 
locks ” shows his average style : 

Who is Goldielocks, I wonder? 

Let her charms be sung! 

She was surely made to plunder 
Hearts of old and young ; 


Know, ye Maggies, Mttuds, and Maries, 

She was cradled by the fairies. 

Where the winter cometh never 
And the glades are green, for ever : 

’Mid the birds and blossoms there 
Goldielocks grew fair. 

It is too long to quote entire. But we like best Mr. 
Doveton’s lighter vein, such as “ In Many a Land,” from 
the pages of Mr. Punch: 

The bonny babe, tossed blithely to and fro, 

Bests on Amanda’s apron white as snow 
In Lapland. 

Full well he fares, no epicure is he, 

Upon a diet that would frighten me. 

In Papland. 

Anon he is an urchin, and must learn 
The globes and g’ography, and take his turn 
In Mapland. 

If he is idle, and his books will flout, 

There is the ruler, and he’ll have a bout 
In Bapland. 

Or, it may be, his fate is harder yet, 

And he will spend a time he won’t forget 
In Strapland. 

W T ell, like the longest lane, the laggard day 
Will end at last, and Tom will snore away 
In Napland! 

Mr. Doveton has read his Calverley, of course; but he 
shows rather a pretty faculty for the metrical trifle. 


“ Prosperous ” British India: A Revelation from Official 
Records. By W. Digby, C.I.E. (Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

An ironical title, a startling cover, a comprehensive dedica¬ 
tion, a facsimile letter, and nearly 650 pages of badly 
arranged materials constitute this volume ; for, in the true 
literary sense, it is not worthy to be called a book. No 
one need question the author’s earnestness in his attack 
on the Government of India, but after his preliminary re¬ 
mark that the writer is nought we are entitled to resent, 
the perpetual intrusion of the personal note. Mr. Digby 
assures us that “ the writing of this book lias been the hate- 
fullest and most painful duty I liave ever performed.” 
Might he not have alleviated his self-inflicted sufferings 
by trying to do a little more justice to the work of his 
fellow-countrymen in India? As a sample of Mr. Digby’s 
method, we may take his statement, which is unsupported 
by a shadow of real evidence, that the average income in 
India was 22s. 4d. per head, apparently in 1900. With 
this he compares the average taxation of 3s. 3d. per head, 
of course omitting to say that this figure includes land 
revenue, which is not taxation, but rent paid to the 
Government instead of to a private landlord. Again, we 
find Mr. Digby saying: “ 1800 to 1825, four famines; 1875 
to 1900, twenty-two famines. To me it appears that the 
twenty-two, as contrasted with the four, are the product of 
our system of rule.” If anyone will examine Mr. Digby’s 
twenty-two famines he will see how grossly misleading this 
assertion is. Moreover, was each famine preceded by a 
drought, and, if so, was the Government responsible for 
such drought? And how would the natives have fared 
without Government aid? Yet again, Mr. Digby affirms 
that in the last thirty years " the drain ” of produce has 
averaged £30,000,000 a year. What “ official records ” 
reveal this alleged fact? The assertion that there is no 
direct economic equivalent for the miscalled “ tribute ” is 
equally grotesque. What of the railways and irrigation 
works, which leave a balance after the payment of. interest, 
which have saved millions of lives during famine, and 
which have added enormously to the wealth and comfort of 
the people? What of the services rendered by our Army 
in maintaining absolute peace over almost all India during 
half a century? What of the able civil administration, 
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which foreigners admire, but which green-eyed Little Eng¬ 
landers can only carp at 1 All these things are “ economic ” 
—that is, appertain to wealth—and it is for these things 
that India pays by her excess of exports. Let Mr. Digby 
and his friends say candidly whether they consider that 
India ought to repudiate her loans raised in England, and 
expel the British soldiers and civilians who defend and, 
govern her. We have no patience for more. That the 1 
Government of India is far from perfect one may easily 
admit, but a Government struggling amid unequalled diffi¬ 
culties at least deserves fair and honest criticism. Who¬ 
ever cares to track Mr. Digby’s fallacies through this very 
dear volume will find admirable guidance in the index, 
which is the only coherent and scientific section in this, 
mass of printed matter. 


In a Minster Garden. By The Dean of Ely. (Elliot 
Stock. 6s.) 

The motto 0 et Olla upon Dr. Stubbs's title-page is 
taken from the thirteenth and fourteenth century Convent 
accounts of Ely. The author says:— 

It is apparently the term under which certain items of 
expenditure connected with the annual audit of accounts 
were entered. Such audit was preceded by a special 
service or devotion in the church, and concluded by a 
banquet in the refectory. My readers will not think me 
too fanciful, I hope, if I take the old monastic ledger-book 

E hrase as a title motto to characterise the items of a 
00 k which is, in fact, a medley of facts and fancies about 
the great Minster which I love so well—a causerie of the 
old time and the new. . . . 

From this it may be gathered that the book is of the 
inconsequential kind. It touches upon many subjects, 
dealing with each in a manner which is nearly always 
interesting and often informed with a certain kindly 
wisdom. Dr. Stubbs writes appreciatively to a corres¬ 
pondent in New York of the venerable beauty and 
associations of his Cathedral, of the Deanery Library, 
of the celebrated chantry of Prior John of Crauden and of 
the happy conservatism of his surroundings. Then there 
are dialogues, on various subjects between a Girton girl, a 
couple of young men, and the Dean,—dialogues artless 
enough, but having a good deal of common* sense and 
suggestion. The prose sections are interspersed with 
verse of unequal value. We are glad to be reminded of the 
noble death-cry of Earl Bryhtnoth, “ God, I thank Thee for 
all the joy I have had in life,” though the Dean’s lines by 
no means do justice to his text; on the other hand, “ A 
Mattinsong for Christmas ” has considerable beauty both 
of sentiment and expression. On the whole In a Minster 
Garden is a pleasant and engaging book. It is of a class 
which we think has been overdone; these causeries upon 
all manner of subjects between the covers of one volume 
have rather an enervating tendency. But Dr. Stubbs has 
done much better than many writers who have attempted 
similar tasks. 


Ballads of the Fleet, and Other Poems. By Rennell 
Rodd. (Arnold. ds. Gd.) 

This volume, Mr. Rennell Rodd tells us, is chiefly a 
reprint from Ballads of the Fleet (the first edition) and 
The Violet Crown. But The Story of Sir Francis Drake 
has been completed by some additional pieces, while Ahou 
Homed, though it has appeared in the Spectator, is new 
in book-form. Mr. Rodd’s reputation is of long standing, 
and his capacity in the ballad style is well known. The 
Story of Sir Francis Drake is nothing less than a great 
ballad-cycle, revolving round the exploits of that national 
hero. If sometimes one feels too much reminded’of'Mr, 


Kipling, Mr. Rennell Rodd has yet a very pictorial style 
of his own. A more sustained energy is its chief 
desideratum, but that is by no means a constant lack. 
Here is a favourable specimen of it: 

He laid his course by the Spaniard’s chart, “For we’ll 
trust to the open sea, 

And it’s Westward Ho till the home-wind blows, as it 
was from the start,” said he. 

“ We are half-way round the world, my lads, and it’s half¬ 
way round once more, 

Till we’ve ploughed a track on the ocean’s back that never 
was ploughed before.” 

* * * * 

And the mariner’s boy on the long night-watch would 
brood on his heart’s desire, 

While the strange stars played with the dancing yards, 
and the wake ran blue with fire. 

This is vigorous and picturesque, if not strongly original, 
and the book will doubtless appeal greatly to the Imperial¬ 
istic fervour of the day. 


Fiction. 

Joe Wilson and His Mates. By Henry Lawson. (Black¬ 
wood. 68.) 

Mr. Lawson grows in stature. Not that everything in 
this book is better than the best of While the Billy Boils — 
indeed, there is nothing here to compare with the Sydney 
larrikin sketches there, and “ The Drover’s Wife ” lacks a 
counterpart—but the cumulative effect is more satisfying, 
the flavour more mellow, and the philosophy more humor¬ 
ously kindly and mature. Mitchell was a notable 
figure, but Joe Wilson comes nigher the heart; and if story¬ 
tellers of the school of Mr. Lawson, who is closely related 
to Mr. Bret Harte, do not touch our hearts or our risibili¬ 
ties they are naught. Mr. Lawson is a sentimentalist, of 
the true blood, with all the leanings of his kind to pic¬ 
turesque scamps and humorous scoundrels, to swindlers 
who prey upon tyrants, to the unlucky and the distressed 
and the weak-minded. He combines genuine, if inarticu¬ 
late, Christianity, with that interest in human nature 
without which no novelist can hope to hold us. 

This is a book in which many of the commandments are 
luridly broken, fists are busy, and profanity resounds, and 
the inferior and infuriating whisky of the Bush is per¬ 
ceptible on eveiy page; and yet it is informed by a rare 
sweetness. Only a great writer could have done what Mr. 
Lawson has done with this material. 

Mr. Lawson has divided his volume into two parts. 
The first tells the story of Joe Wilson’s engagement and 
married life, breaking abruptly before the end, with the 
promise of more to follow. The opening story, “ Joe 
Wilson’s Courtship,” in its way comes nigh perfection. 
It is the oldest of stories made to live afresh: as genuine 
an idyll as any in Theocritus, although the squalid condi¬ 
tions of the Bush are about it, with a brutal fight in the 
midst, which, however, instead of marring the glamour of 
the thing, only adds thereto. Then we have Wilson’s later 
years with the illusions dropping away, squalid again, 
But done with exquisite tenderness. 

The second part of the book is a collection of yams of 
the Bush, chiefly humorous or pathetic. The gem of this 
section is the brief saga (as it might be called) of the 
Flour of Wheat, a wild Irishman settled in New Zealand; 
We quote one episode from his highly-coloured career: 

The Flour of Wheat carried his mate, Hinny Murphy, 
all the way in from Th’ Canary to the hospital on his 
back, Hinny was very bad—the man was dying of the 
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dysentery or something. The Flour laid down on a 
spare bunk in the reception-room, and hailed the staff. 

“ Inside there—come out! ” 

The doctor and some of the hospital people came to 
see what was the matter. The doctor was a heavy swell, 
with' a big cigar, held up in front of him between two 
fat, soft, yellow-white fingers, and a dandy little pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses nipped into his nose with a 
spring. 

“ There’s me lovely mate lying there dying of the 
dysentery,” Bays the Flour, “and you’ve got to fix him 
up and bring him round.” 

Then he shook his fist in the doctor’s face and said— 

“ If you let that lovely man die—look out! ” 

The doctor was startled. He backed off at first; then 
he took a puff at his cigar, stepped forward, had a 
careless look at Dinny, and gave some order to the 
attendants. The Flour went to the door^ turned half 
round as he went out, and shook his fist at them again, 
and said— 

“ If you let that lovely man die—mind ! ” 

In about twenty minutes he came back, wheeling a 
case of whisky in a barrow. He carried the case inside, 
and dumped it down on the floor. 

“There,” he said, “pour that into the lovely man.” 

Then he shook his fist at such members of the staff as 
were visible, and said— 

“ If you let that lovely man die—look out! ” 

They were used to hard-cases, and didn’t take much 
notice of him, but he had the hospital in an awful mess ; 
he was there all hours of the day and night ; he would 
go down town, have a few drinks and a fight maybe, 
and then he’d say, “ Ah, well, I'll have to go up and see 
how me lovely mate’s getting on." 

And every time he'd go up he'd shake his fist at the 
hospital in general and threaten to murder 'em all if they 
let Dinny Murphy die. 

Well, Dinny Murphy died one night. The next morn¬ 
ing the Flour met the doctor in the street, and hauled 
off and hit him between the eyes, and knocked him down 
before he had time to see who it was. 

“ Stay there, ye little whipper-snapper,” said the Flour 
of Wheat; “ you let that lovely man die! 

The police happened to be out of town that day, and 
while they were waiting for them the Flour got a coffin 
and carried it up to the hospital, and stood it on end by 
the doorway. 

“ I've come for me lovely mate! ” he said to the scared 
staff. 

Another excellent yam is “ A Hero in Dingo Scrubs,” 
which, if the old art of mixed public reading were ever 
recaptured, should bring down the house every time. 
Altogether Mr. Lawson lias given us excellent entertain¬ 
ment, and the real thing to boot. 


Dm mb. By The Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

It is astonishing how some kinds of excellence can pall. 
There is nothing particular to be said against the Hon. 
Mrs. Forbes’s book; the plot is irreproachable, the char¬ 
acters are irreproachable, the grammar is irreproachable. 
It is all as correct as possible ; yet we long for a touch of 
distinction of any kind, in the story or the people or the 
style—almost for a blemish, in fact, so long as it be an 
intelligent blemish. But the same dead level is main¬ 
tained from first to last; and it is a dead level of unutter¬ 
able dulness. Throughout upwards of fifty chapters, 
nobody arouses in us anything but the most ladylike 
emotion. With a conscientiousness worthy of a better 
cause, each puppet on the.author’s stage plays its part in a 
typical manner. The hero, Sir Alistair Craig, is a Scotch¬ 
man, and is therefore described as “ dour ”; the 
heroine, Aileen, is Irish, and shows her feelings as 
only the Irish Celt of fiction could, though we 
do not know on what authority this inaccu¬ 
rate observation .is often, set. down, as fact. ' The 


hero’s friend, Lord Cheston, has all the brave, manly 
qualities required by such a part, including that of self- 
effacement when necessary; and the villain, who, strange 
to say, is a gallant Captain, bites his moustache savagely— 
a feat we have often longed, though in vain, to witness in 
real life. There is also a dear old Scotch lady, who calls 
Lord Cheston “ laddie,” the first time she meets him, as 
any dear old Scotch lady, of course, would. Other lords 
and ladies flit through the pages—after doing the same 
through these particular pages, we cannot help an 
occasional cliche — and they all make the kind of smart, 
though carefully phrased, conversation that smart people 
in novels do make. Aileen makes it too, so we are not 
surprised when Alistair, after driving everybody to 
exasperation by his dumbness (except the reader), finally 
commits suicide. Then the other people go on talking; 
and at last there is an epilogue. 


The Beal World. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

The pervading spirit of this conscientiously and sometimes 
charmingly written American novel is made plain by the 
preliminary quotation from Sir Thomas Browne: “ The 
severe Schools shall never laugh me out of the Philosophy 
of Hermes, that this visible World is but a picture of the 
invisible, wherein, as in a Pourtraiet, things are not truely, 
but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some more 
real substance in that invisible fabrick.” Mr. Herrick’s 
hero, Jack Pemberton, is overburdened with his soul. He 
is the “queer” boy, unhappy at home, scorned by his 
mother, but comprehended by his father, between whom 
and himself there are “ affinities.” Jack is forced by cir¬ 
cumstances to make his own way in the world. And he 
makes it, deviously enough. But he is always a visionary, 
add going through experiences of this kind: 

He jumped from his hot bed, and put his head out of 
the tiny window. The night air was heavy with salty fog, and 
the hills across the bay were dark as if a thick curtain had 
been let down at the end of an act. The face of the girl 
who hod looked into his eyes came out of the mist and 
stayed with him. 

The fault of the book is that it is too fanciful, and not 
sufficiently imaginative. Only a very real force could 
carry the.burden of “ soul ” which broods over the narra¬ 
tive, and Mr. Herrick is lacking in force. Consequently, he 
often sinks into prettiness. And, do what he will, he can¬ 
not get free of the shackles of convention. He cannot, 
for instance, dispense with the inevitable small girl (“ Jack 
could see her walking up the gravelled path, a dainty 
aristocrat”) at the beginning, who “comes on” at the end 
in the old, old role. That girl, whether her name be Elsie 
or Enid or Guenevere, is mere “ mush she has no busi¬ 
ness in any self-respecting novel. Again, he cannot dis¬ 
pense with the inevitable operatic performance of Wagner’s 
“ Tristan und Isolde,” with the inevitable quotation (in the 
original German), and the inevitable description of the 
love-duet (“ the soft, passionate, insistent duet began with 
its recurrent melody, its leaping, quivering, maddening, 
ecstasy—the music of the body, the poignant cry of the 
nerves ”) which in the nature of things never can be 
described. Where d’Annunzio has failed, shall minor 
novelists succeed ? Yet they try, and persist in trying. 

Despite these and similar weaknesses and errors of tact, 
praise is due to The Beal World• Much of it shows faithful 
observation:' The'very slight sketch of Jack’s ineffective 
sister, Mary, is admirably true. Her severe rejoinder to 
him, on p. 38, “ But you trouble mother so! ” is one of 
those startlingly life-like things that occur so often in 
Tolstoy’s novels. 
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Maxime Gorki. 

Russia, and by Russia we mean the basic “ folk,” and not 
the gimcraek, French-polished superstructure of bureau¬ 
cracy which has imposed itself upon the folk, is typified 
for us in the figure at the close of On the Eve —“ Uvar 
Jvanovitch flourished his fingers, and fixed his enigmatical 
stare in the far distance.” Vast and inarticulate, it waits, 
with the tireless patience of a great beast,—waits for it 
knows not what. Organically, nationally, it has 'not yet 
spoken. Among the arts it seems to play ignorantly, like 
a child, enjoying good and bad with equal zest. It accepts 
a charlatan like Verestchagin and a profound genius like 
Tchaikowsky in the same spirit; and probably at the pre¬ 
sent moment it really prefers The Second Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow to Resurrection. This infantine capricious¬ 
ness, this submissive attendance upon fate, make it all the 
more remarkable that Russia should have raised up during 
the past century an unbroken dynasty of great novelists, 
who have known and spoken their own minds, triumphed 
over surpassing difficulties by means of a definite and 
reasoned activity, and—it is not too much to say— 
dominated the imaginative prose literature of Europe. In' 
poetry', music, and painting Russia shines with fitful and 
uncertain magnificence, but for nearly a hundred years the 
light of her fiction has never been dimmed. Gogol, 
Dostoievsky, Turgenev, and Tolstoi—these four gigantic 
names stretch across a whole century; these four names 
shine like beacons in a dark land. It is as though the 
western peoples turned their eyes eastwards and saw in 
the night just those four luminaries burning. Is it not 
true that the western lights somehow pale before their 
radiance? When we think of Dead Souls, Crime and 
Punishment, Virgin Soil, and Anna Karenina, what 
other novels do we think of? Not Esmond, nor The Pick¬ 
wick Papers, nor Mademoiselle de Maupin, nor Madame 
Bovary, nor Jane Eyre, nor Richard Fever el, nor La 
Terre ; no, nor even Eugenie Grandet. To mention such 
beside them is, as it were, to discuss municipal after 
national politics. These novels .have a kind of mysterious 
grandeur apart from their excellence, and perhaps the 
only western works that may compare with them are Pere 
Goriot and Notre Dame. We can show feats of art more 
perfectly accomplished and more poignant, but we can 
show nothing so large and masterful, so universally tyran¬ 
nic over the emotions. We have never conquered Europe, 
with all our advantages. That has been left to Russia, 
the barbaric, shackled, and taciturn. The mere emergence 
of her great writers is one of the miracles, of literature, 
as can immediately be realised by a mind that dwells for 
a minute on the details. Consider, for example, Dos¬ 
toievsky, leaving the hotbed of militarism in which he had 
been educated, in order to adopt fiction as a profession. 
Even in England, where the entire nation will conspire to 
advertise and. coddle an audacious beginner, that fateful 
act of deliberately “ commencing author ” is regarded as 
notable. In Russia they don’t precisely assist the neophyte. 
They hold , him guilty, and he must prove his innocence at 
short intervals. A loose paragraph, and you are in the 


fortress' 6f St. Peter and St. Paul, with leisure to appre¬ 
ciate the very fine name of your prison. Most Russian 
authors seem to go to prison. To write, there, is like cross¬ 
ing Niagara on a tighprope maliciously shaken. And even 
when you have succeeded a little, say in Moscow, what a 
distance to Paris and London! Everyone knows French 
and English, but who knows Russian? You must over¬ 
step the terrific boundary of your language, persuade some 
rare scholar to believe in you, trust to his skill and en¬ 
thusiasm, and then, at the last, rely on your original force 
to break the icy indifference of a foreign race absorbed in 
its own affairs. And here, perhaps, lies the secret of 
the supremacy of those four solitary names. A bureau¬ 
cracy which medievally discourages tlrinking and reading, 
and a language of extraordinary difficulty—these factors 
tend towards the survival of only the fittest among authors. 

It was about time that a new Russian novelist should 
loom over Europe. Tolstoi the prodigious approaches the 
mighty eiid of his term, and those far lesser, but neverthe¬ 
less distinguished, figures, Korolenko and Potapenko, have 
failed to continue the tradition of greatness. Well, the 
possible man appears in Alexei Maximovitch Peshkoff, self- 
styled Gorki. We say the possible man simply because 
experience teaches us that Russia’s novelists are to be 
taken seriously, and not as the comets of other countries; 
and not because we have yet any positive evidence that 
Gorki belongs to the tribe of Gogol. The presumption so 
far is rather against his authenticity. He has, however, 
forced his fame beyond the Russian border. He is read 
in Berlin, Paris, London, and New York. His serials run 
in Paris, he has suddenly flamed in the most serious of our 
own reviews, and two books, The Orloff Couple and Malva 
(Heinemann) and Foma Gordyeeff (Unwin), have been 
issued here simultaneously. Further, the antics of the 
Russian police and the wild enthusiasm of Russian students 
have combined to get his name into the newspapers. One 
remembers his sour protest against the audience that ap¬ 
plauded his entrance into the box of a theatre: “ Why 
can’t you leave me alone?” That angry speech, from a 
young man aged thirty-two, who ten years ago was working 
as a stevedore, augurs some originality of mind. It also, 
we fear, augurs some affectation on the part of the speaker. 
We confess that his pseudonym, Maxime Gorki- (Maximus 
Bitter), seems to us ominously crude; it denotes a con¬ 
scious pose, and art is not often, though it certainly is 
sometimes, produfced by the poseur. 

Gorki was bom at Nijni Novgorod. His father was' a 
jobbing upholsterer, his mother the daughter of a dyer. 
At nine, an orphan, he was a shoemaker’s errand 
boy, and for the next twelve or thirteen years 
he was everything by turns and nothing long— 
galley-boy on a Volga steamer, baker, salt-miner, 
wood - chopper, porter, railway signalman, kwass - seller, 
lawyer’s clerk, tramp, and outcast. He was of the people 
and he clung to the people, and his acquaintance and 
sympathy with the submerged half of Russia could not, we 
suppose, easily be surpassed. His first important story, 
Tchelkache, appeared in 1893, and a translation of a French 
translation of it may be seen in the December Fortnightly. 
It has been called marvellous; marvellous it decidedly is 
not, save in a relative sense. But it is remarkable, this 
episode of longshore thievery; the atmosphere of a busy 
port, the effect of night on the water in a small boat, 
the hopelessness of arduous toil, the futile vapidity of a 
squalid carouse—these things are set down with a lyrical 
fervour whose vagueness is redeemed by rhapsodic 
strength; and the last scene, by the sea, with the 
magnanimous response of the thief to his accomplice’s 
hysterical appeal, strikes us as finely original and con¬ 
vincing, as Russian, half-Oriental, to the very core. 

Fomd Gordyeeff, the only long novel before us, is the 
history of a rich merchant’s son. The icene is laid chiefly 
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in Nijni Novgorod, the city of the great fair, on the banks 
of the Volga. And in the tale steamers with barges,seem 
to be always passing at night up and down the Volga. 
The burdened Volga is never forgotten ; it is constantly 
the theatre of crimes, seductions, and crises. Foma’s first 
love affair occurs on one of his father’s steamers : a planned 
and mercenary amourette. “ I am already thirty years 
old,” says the shameless one, “ the last days for a woman,” 
and the pathos of that phrase sticks. Gorki is at his best 
in such stark, crude, flesh-and-blood episodes. Foma’s 
father dies, and Fomd, at twenty or so, is master of a 
large fortune and a large business. What does he do? 
That is just the point. He does nothing, without knowing 
why he does nothing. “ He sometimes became conscious 
of a certain bottomlessly profound, oppressive emptiness 
within himself, which nothing could fill—neither the im¬ 
pressions of the day just passed, nor the memory of days 
of yore; ’Change, and business affairs, and Madame 
Medijnsky—all were swallowed up in this gulf.” He de¬ 
mands what life has to offer, and then cries: “ Is there 
nothing better? Is that all there is in it?” He tries de¬ 
bauchery, though he has no gift for that career; he flings 
money away, and lets his business slip out of his hands. 
The most powerful influence, that of his shrewd godfather, 
Mayakin, proves absolutely ineffective. The following ex¬ 
tract illustrates the relations of these two violently-opposite 
temperaments: 

“ Papa! ” exclaimed Foma. “ Surely it can be done! 
You see, it has been done—men have abandoned all 
their possessions, and have saved themselves there¬ 
by .. . .” 

“ Not in my time—nobody whom I know intimately ! ” 
said Mayakjn, severely. “If they had—I’d have shown 
them! ” 

Gradually Foma sinks into aimless, joyless vice. He 
loses his self-control. And yet he never ceases his Quest; 
he never discards his intense, secret spirituality. The 
fraud of things in general becomes more and more apparent 
to him. “ 0 you rascals,” he at length bursts out to the 
detested merchant-class, his own class, “ What have you 
made? You have not made life, but a prison 
You have not established order—but you hare forged chains 
on men . . . It’s close, suffocating, there’s no place 

for a living soul to turn . . . Man is perishing! You 

are murderers ... Do you understand that you are 
alive only through the long-suffering of mankind?” In 
the end, shabby, dishevelled, half-witted, still seeking, he 
goes about solitary, and if perchance people speak to him 
they say, contemptuously: “ Come, now, a few words about 
doomsday, won’t you?” 

It is a purely spiritual drama, with a significance not 
too clear, put into a complex and highly-picturesque setting 
of modem Russian life. Nijni Novgorod, with its multi¬ 
farious activities, its merchants, writers, workers, 
drunkards, wantons, flirts, simple girls, pilgrims, is 
pictured in a thousand moods—and, somehow, always 
ferociously, violently, crudely. It is as if the author felt, 
the necessity of living up to his pseudonym. The “ pose ” 
is constantly observed. As thus: “ There is not on the 
earth a more disgusting and repulsive man than the one 
who bestows alms, as there is not a more unhappy man 
than he who accepts it!” (We have there a specimen of 
the translator’s irritating infelicity.) An ambitious novel 
it is, but. not a successful one. The final effect is one of 
turgidity and shrillness. At times Gorki displays extra¬ 
ordinary psychologic insight and documentary know¬ 
ledge : but as often as not he is obviously writing out of 
the fulness of a noisy ignorance. He appears as an author 
who had never learnt literary manners, and who despised 
manners of any sort. Fomd Gordyeeff might be the pro¬ 
duction of a mature talent essentially crude and melo¬ 
dramatic in its dealings with the soul; on the other hand, 
it might be the early effort of a talent whose real fineness 


had yet to emerge, clean, quiet, and self-reliant out of the 
welter of youtlnul extravagance and bombast. 

The latter hypothesis is supported by the more austere 
excellence of 'the Orloff Coupie. This tale, a very short 
novel, is by far the best thing of Gorki’s that has reached 
England. The miserable, quarrelsome, and yet vigorous 
life led by Orloff, the cobbler, and his wife in their single 
underground room is described with a poetic fidelity that 
knows all and leaves nothing out; the quarrels, especially, 
are done to perfection. One feels that here, at any rate, 
in this large tenement house, full of industry, superstition, 
squalor, vice, and goodwill, Gorki is absolutely at home. 
Orloff goes exactly the same way as Foma Gordyeeff: why, 
even himself cannot at all understand. He demands 
something which life will not yield to him. One 
would have thought the service of humanity in a hospital 
might satisfy him. But no. He takes to the road, dis¬ 
gusted with the universe. " I never managed to do any¬ 
thing heroic after all. But I still feel the intense desire 
to do something out of the common . . . Something 

that would give me the right to say to them all, ‘ You 
reptiles, you! What are you living for? And how are 
you living? You are a set of hypocrites and rogues, and 
nothing else! ’ ” And we leave him in the vodka-shop. 
“ As one glanced at the dark interior it appeared like the 
huge jaws of a giant, slowly but surely swallowing up, one 
after another, these poor, wretched Russian souls . . . 

both the restless and the quiet alike . . .” 

It is too early yet to arrive at any definite conclusion 
about Maxime Gorki. He has a luxuriant, unchastened 
imagination. He has also an intense sympathy with' 
nature, and with those primitive moods of man which 
come nearest to nature. The passionate descriptions of 
the sea and of the daring sea-flirtation in Malva, a story 
otherwise of little merit, give ample proof of this quality. 
He has, further, an almost unique acquaintance with the 
folk-mind. In writing he can often strike the true lyric 
note. On the other hand, he lacks artistic culture. It 
occurs to us that he may be a man who despises cult ure 
and despises art, as the appanage of the rich, the comfort¬ 
able, and the self-satisfied. His sympathy with the poor 
is so strong that he has no justice for the rest of mankind. 
He is wanting in quietude and kindliness. Even his love for 
the oppressed is a brutal and scornful affection. His 
criticism of life is destructive, and no doubt his heroes 
reiterate the eternal Why because he himself is angrily 
seeking a philosophy of existence. He has rediscovered 
the sorrow of the world, and is imperiously demanding a 
solution of the enigma. At thirty, one may do so. At 
forty, one has either learnt the wisdom of history, or one 
is incurable. 


The Muffin Man. 

Vague Genius of the square and street! 
Who marks his coming or retreat ? 

Anon some area-tripping maid 
Involves him in a moment’s trade, 

Some housewife drops, with simper bland, 
A cautious twopence in his hand. . . . 

His bell! Again, again, again 
It steals upon an idle brain, 

Till life, enchanted, seems to swoon 
To one long London afternoon. 

Faint pulee of Time in London’s ear, 

Yet type of all her Now and Here, 
Survivor still of every knell, 

How wisely drones the Muffin Bell 1 
And he, who eyes each door askance, 

Is sealed a priest of Circumstance. 
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Things Seen. 

The Home-Coming. 

Hb liad fought for England, and had suffered some injury, 
which made him a hopeless cripple. Yet he was still a 
strong and splendid man to look at; he bore a name men 
swear by; and he played his part in the world with at 
splendid courage. The conditions of life in those parts, 
were unlike those which prevail in most places: circum¬ 
stance ordered it that every man should have as many 
changes of fortune as the most inveterate of gamblers, 
and yet nobody was ever wealthy, except the Squire. He 
was rich, and he used his riches finely for the benefit of 
those among whom he lived. So there was sorrow every¬ 
where when the news came that he was ill in London. In 
a day or two it was told that he could scarcely be expected 
to recover, and later messages were still more serious. 
The summer was at its height; the bell-heather had just 
covered the moorland by the sea, while the pale purple 
orchids were still beautiful. It seemed liard that he 
should die at such a season, and so far away from the 
corner of England he. loved. One day a rumour ran 
through the town, and the people rejoiced, though the 
sadness that had dwelt on them was at the same time 
intensified. The Squire was coming home that day. At 
night the rooks were calling in the plantation above the 
station, and a great crowd gathered and stood silently 
waiting. The express steamed up to the platform. There 
was a long pause. Then he was brought on a stretcher 
to the splendid carriage that awaited him, and his lady 
took her seat beside him. The carriage was driven slowly 
through the town, and away to his beautiful house, with 
the woods around it, and the view of the sea from the 
windows of the rooms that were his own. Nobody spoke 
until long after he had gone by. On the day that followed 
he sat in a great chair, and looked out at the sea as the 
sun was setting. And he grew sleepy, so that his servant 
covered him with warm wraps, and retired to the back¬ 
ground. It was nine o’clock before a messenger galloped 
into the town, and we knew that he was dead. 


Kus in Urbe. 

Thb bustle of the crowded platform swept by them, passen¬ 
gers, laden trucks, hurrying porters, and the two little 
calves cowered in closer against one another from the 
strangeness of the situation, thrusting out their moist, 
creamy muzzles at the passing folk, and straining ineffectu¬ 
ally at the confining rope. 

Every now and again, as they rubbed together, the 
sprawling legs became inextricably mixed, and they fell 
over upon the heap of sacks at one side; then balance was 
regained with difficulty, and maintained by a determined 
straightening of awkward forelegs. We watched them 
from our waiting train—they were such clumsy, ridiculous 
young creatures, red as mother earth, with curly, wrinkled 
necks! They sniffed frequently and disdainfully, poking 
their damp noses forward in search of the absent, maternal 
meal. 

A man approached stealthily from their rear, and with 
a sudden, dexterous movement, slipped a sack over the 
hind-quarters of the nearer one, before our surprised 
young friend knew himself he disappeared with his four 
long legs ignominously huddled pell-mell in the encasing 
depths. A similar effort, and two wriggling bundles lay 
alongside on a truck, from each of which protruded a 
small, red head, with astonished, disgusted eyes. 

“ How cruel—how exceedingly cruel. I am sure it must 
hurt the poor mites! ” the lady opposite me waxed indig¬ 
nant as we steamed away. “ I wonder that the S.P.C.A. does 


not interfere and stop that sort of thing. It ought noti 
to be allowed I” She regarded me with stem disapproval 
as I laughed at the last sight of our friends being trundled 
away, with labels tied unto their necks. They were so 
absurdly aggrieved, for all the world like a couple of 
school-boys victimised by a fluke. 


Humour in Malory. 

A recent reading of Malory in the dainty edition of tho 
Temple Classics pricks me to write some few words in his 
praise, in the hope that they may catch the notice of some 
who have not yet known him, and send them forthwith to 
the fountain-head, “ Morte D’Arthur ” itself. 

To call Malory a humorist of the first order is perhaps 
a trifle paradoxical, for truly none are more devoutly and 
supremely serious than he. Yet therein lies the humour; 
for this very devoutness, this grand seriousness, this superb 
unconsciousness of absurdities, yields for the sceptical 
modern most exquisite diversion. The absolute belief in 
the events narrated which is stamped upon every line of 
the book, the august air of history with which each impos¬ 
sible episode is surrounded, have a cumulative effect far 
more subtle than any conscious humorist could have de¬ 
signed. Chapter V. of Book V. is a masterpiece of uncon¬ 
scious humour. The title runs: “ How a man of the coun¬ 
try told to him (Arthur) of a marvellous giant, and how 
he fought and conquered him.” Arthur hears of a “ great 
giant which had slain, murdered, and devoured much people 
of the country, and had been sustained seven years with the 
children of the commons of that land, insomuch that all 
the children be all slain and destroyed. . . ” and who, 

further, “ had lately captured and slain horribly the fair 
Duchess of Brittany.” As properly became a great knight 
of adventure, Arthur burns for his destruction, and cries to 
his informant: “ Canst thou bring me thereas this giant 
haunteth ? ” Being directed, he ascends, dauntless and 
alone, up a hill till he comes to a great fire, and there finds 
“ a careful widow, wringing her hands and making great 
sorrow, sitting by a grave new made.” She details the 
murder of the Duchess, and warns hint: “ Beware ! Ap¬ 
proach him not too nigh, for he hath vanquished fifteen 
Kings, and hath made him a coat full of precious stones, 
embroidered with their beards, which they sent him to have 
his love for salvation of their people at this last Christ¬ 
mas.” Arthur scorns her fearful words, and goes forth by 
the crest of the hill till he sees where the giant 

sat at supper gnawing on a limb of a man, baking his 
broad limbs by the fire, and breechless, and three fair 
damosels turning three broaches whereon were broached 
twelve young children late born, like young birds. When 
King Arthur beheld that piteous sight he had great com¬ 
passion on them, so that his heart bled for sorrow, and 
hailed him, saying in this wise: “ He that all the world 
wieldeth give thee short life and shameful death ; and 
the devil have thy soul. Why hast thou murdered these 
young, innocent children and murdered this duchess? 
Therefore, arise and dress thee, thou glutton, for this 
day shalt thou die of my hand.'’ Then the glutton anon 
started up and took a great club in his hand, and smote 
at the King that his coronal fell to the earth. And the 
King hit him again that he carved his belly .... 
that his guts and his entrails fell down to the ground. 
Then the giant threw away his club and caught the King 
in his arms that he crushed his ribs. Then the three 
maidens kneeled down and cslled to Christ for help and 
comfort of Arthur. And then Arthur weltered and wrung, 
that he was other while under and another time above. 
And so weltering and wallowing they rolled down the 
hill till they came to the sea-mark, and ever as they so 
weltered Arthur smote him with his dagger. 

This, though necessarily somewhat spoilt by partial 

quotation, will serve to show what I mean. Here we have 
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an impossible episode told with magnificent veracity, skil¬ 
fully heightened by the introduction of true touches of 
tragedy, such as: the careful widow sitting by a grave 
new made ; the piteous offering by the fifteen Kings of 
their beards to save their people from the clutches of the 
giant; the twelve young children, late bom, like young 
birds ; the great compassion of Arthur ; the tliree damosels 
kneeling down and calling to Clirist for help and comfort 
of Arthur. Yet also with mngnificently unconscious 
humour, as when Arthur cries to the giant: “ He that all 
the world wieldeth give thee short life and shameful death,’’ 
adding as an after-thought, “ And the devil have thy 
soul ” ; his calling to the glutton to arise and dress, where¬ 
upon the “ glutton anon started up and took a great club 
in his hand,” which is only the least one would expect a 
giant to do in such circumstances, Arthur’s idea that he 
should dress first being evidently a trifle too punctilious 
for so uncivilised a monster; the King’s method of carv¬ 
ing ; the manner in which Arthur “ weltered and wrung, 
that he was other while under and another time above,” 
which expresses the whole situation admirably ; and finally 
as “ weltering and wallowing they rolled down the hill, while 
ever as they so weltered Arthur smote him with his dagger.” 
Is not that weltering and wallowing and smiting as they 
.rolled down the hill a superb last scene of this comic night¬ 
mare ? Arthur, of course, is not a whit the worse when ho 
reaches the bottom, although the giant has given up the 
ghost; he even has the temerity to say: “ This was the 
fiercest giant that ever I met with, save one in the Mount 
of Arabv, which I overcame, but this was greater and 
fiercer ”—a bold statement which in these days would 
scarcely be accepted, even from a King, without further 
evidence, yet given here with quiet seriousness, as if it 
could not be disputed. 

The quaint phrases and the often irresistibly comic usage 
of words which have in this day evolved to a far different- 
meaning are very largely contributory to this unconscious 
humour. Words and phrases which in Malory’s time were 
current serious coin strike one now as comic to the last 
degree. For instance, the chapter heading, “ How Merlin 
was assotted and doated on one of the ladies of the lake, 
and how he was shut in a rock under a stone, and there 
died,” cannot but raise a smile in anyone possessing the 
faintest trace of humour. Yet probably in the fifteenth 
century it was the correctly solemn phrase to say & man 
was assotted and doated, even as it is now to say that a 
man is passionately in love. The idea is the same: it is 
merely a question of clothes; the tragic robes of yester¬ 
day are the clown’s wardrobe of to-day. 

Yet these old clothes of Malory’s are one of the great 
secrets of his charm. Divest him of his ancient picturesque 
habiliments, and garb him in the modem frock-coat and top 
hat—in a word, translate him into English of to-day—and 
you kill the charm. He degenerates into a mere story¬ 
teller, often wearisome and reiterative, vastly deficient in 
humour, unnecessarily fond of slaughter, and prodigal of 
impossible miracles. But clothed in his own clothes, and 
in his right mind, he is a grand tonic for this ultra-civilised 
twentieth century. Open his book where you will, and you 
will get rare whiffs of mediaeval breezes, surpassing ever 
(dare I say it?) those dispensed so liberally by Mr. Hewlett. 
Malory is a great master of atmosphere. Reading his 
book, you are transported back over the ages to the mys¬ 
terious forests wherein were ever knights in search of 
damosels and adventures (generally one and the same thing 
then), and ever finding them. So consummate is his arc 
that impcsibles become possibles, absurdities become reali¬ 
ties, fairy-tales become history, as the imagination is wafted 
on the ancient winds. Let but the old winds drop, how¬ 
ever, or do you refuse to be wafted upon them, and the im¬ 
possibilities become superbly impossible, the absurdities 
triumphantly absurd, the fairy-tales magnificently menda¬ 
cious. Either way you will find diverting amusement. 


Truly, however, I have been a little unfair to Malory in 
treating him so lightly. He is serious with himself. Let 
us be serious a moment in his company. What great scorn 
would he have of us modems? We who never risk our 
lives for our ladies’ love; we who calculate and scheme to 
the uttermost before we dare foot forward into any high 
adventure, and then go not for the sake of the venture, but 
- for sordid mercenary gain; we who shake and shudder at 
the sight of blood shed in open, glorious fight; we who are 
too fearful to defend the weak ; we who cringe servilely 
before the mightiness of the wealthy, though in their dun¬ 
geons groan a multitude of captives grinding out gold 
from their lives; we who cover sins not to be spoken of 
for very shame under the fair mantle of hypocrisy! 
0 would he not scorn us ? And do we not scorn ourselves a 
little as we read of the old militant ideals, the old forgotten 
chivalries? 


The Great Question. 

A Little Monologue. 


■ The poet, whatever his name (let us say Mrs. Gallup), 
who asked, “ What’s in a name ? ” took at that moment 
too little count of human nature in general and American 
nature in particular. Almost (everything (Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm to the contrary) is in some names, and a great deal 
in all. Names control actions, decide destinies. How 
could Ravachol have done anything but nourish and ad¬ 
vance red anarchy? How could Sipido have succeeded? 
It was the unavoidable fate of Czolgosz to come to the 
executioner’s hands, of Succi to fast, of Gladstone to 
uphold the Church, of Cinquevalli to juggle beyond credi¬ 
bility. These are decreed matters. To think of Rava¬ 
chol as a joyous equilibrist is as impossible as to imagine 
a Spooner as Prime Minister. How could a Daniel Lam¬ 
bert be thin, or a Bernhardt a Mildmay Deaconess ? and if 
Mrs. ,Gallup has her way, how can we ever speak of 
“ Bacon’s ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream ’ ” ? The very re¬ 
sistance of the tongue is argument enough against this 
Transatlantic heresy. The name governs. 

Yet, assuming for a moment that Mrs. Gallup wins, 
what will be the result ? Will America, having brought the 
thing home to its darling Verulam, at last begin to read 
him, dropping When Knighthood was in Flower, and 
other home-grown humour and romance, for that purpose 1 
If so, we might let the Swan go, since we should have the 
plays just the same. But probably there would be across 
the water only a shout of triumph and a hastening of the 
Gallups towards further mysteries. Bacon enthroned and 
Shakespeare degraded, they .would want the readjustment 
of other bubble reputations. How could Bums, tliat soli¬ 
tary ploughman, write poetry? Surely it was Sir Walter 
Scott? or Sir James Mackintosh? 

“ Since we should have the plays just the same.” But 
should we ? That disregards the power of the name. Given 
Mrs. Gallup's theory, how should we view our ancient Pride 
of Avon? Between mortification at the loss of William and 
unwillingness to accept the versatility of Francis (who 
wins no hearts, nor ever will), would not the plays fall to 
the ground? It is more than likely we should be piqued, 
and that is very hard of healing; which tends to show how 
very much there is in a name. After all these years we 
could hardly come to “ Love’s Labour's Lost ” again were 
it. by another, nor even were it anonymous. The battle is 
not between Shakespeare and Bacon, but (such is human 
nature and sensitiveness) between Shakespeare and con¬ 
tempt. 

And children must be very careful into what families 
they are born. 

V. Y. X. 
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Correspondence. 


Rights in Gravitation. 

Sir,— As Mr. Wells says he never heard of me or my 
book, I accept his statement unreservedly, and wish to 
express my regret for any annoyance that may have been 
given him. by my letter, the intention of which, however, 
was not to charge him with conscious imitation. But I 
must ask your permission to deny that I abused your 
columns by the introduction of an advertisement in the 
guise of an ostensibly genuine letter to the editor, and to 
support that denial circumstantially. 

The salient features in the first nine chapters of A 
Plunge into Space are:—The supposititious discovery of 
the secret of gravitation—The manufacture of a structure 
to exploit this—The building of the machine in the form of a 
sphere—The arrangement for renewing the air while the 
sphere was flying through space—The start from the earth 
—The flight through space, and the appearance of 
the firmament when outside the earth’s atmosphere—The 
anxiety as to being able to breathe Martian air—The 
comic effect of lighter gravity on a smaller planet, &c. 

The features in the opening chapters of The First Men 
in the Moon, which might seem to some to offer points of 
similarity, are : —The supposititious discovery of the secret 
of gravitation—The manufacture of a structure to exploit 
this—The building of the machine in the form of a sphere 
—The arrangement for renewing the air while the sphere 
was flying through space—The start from the earth—The 
flight through space and the appearance of the firmament 
when outside the earth’s atmosphere—The anxiety as to 
being able to breathe Lunar air—The comic effect of 
lighter gravity on a smaller planet, Ac. 

When two or more writers are working on the same 
general theme there will obviously be some similarity in 
the choice of incidents, and this similarity will often be 
of phrase as well as fact. For example, where I describe 
a detail: “ By a simple device of double doors any . . . 

article can be expelled with only a trifling loss of air,” 
Mr. Wells gives the same as: “ An airtight manhole is all 
that is needed . ' . . so that things may be thrown 

out, if necessary, without much loss of air.” Even when 
the themes are totally different, the same writers will 
often show points of similarity. Thus, in a short story, 
“ In the Abyss,” by Mr. Wells in Pearson's Magazine in 
1896. the sphere comes in under very different conditions. 
The illustrations of this particular sphere, indeed, re¬ 
minded me of the picture of the sphere in my frontispiece. 
I hope I have expressed that with sufficient modesty. I 
certainly do not wish to evoke another accusation from the 
artist, even though it may carry with it another adver¬ 
tisement. If in this story Mr. Wells had not made his 
diving-bell a sphere, and called it a sphere, and if the 
illustrations had not reminded me of my sphere, no other 
similarity would have struck me, for none such would 
have existed. The one sphere was sunk in the sea; the 
other was plunged into space. 

It would serve no purpose to pursue this unduly, but 
I hone I have said enough to prove that my object in 
writing to you in the first instance was to forestall any 
charge of writing conscious imitations of Mr. Wells into the 
new edition of my book. What could any critic, who, 
like Mr. Wells, had never heard of me or my first edition, 
say? And surely there must he many such. The foregoing 
explanation would sooner or later lie demanded. I have 
given it now, and am glad to be done with it, albeit at 
the charge of unworthy advertisement, the value of which 
Mr. Wells possibly overrates.—Yours. Ac.. 

Robert Cp.omie. 


Bacon and Another. 

Sir,—S ome while since, before Mrs. Gallup’s cypher and 
Mr. Mallock’s article had given fresh impetus to the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, I was re-reading the delectable 
Essayes or Counsels of Lord Verulam, and was again for¬ 
cibly struck by the intensely shrewd and practical tone of 
them. Not for a moment does Bacon lose sight of the 
utilitarian aspect of any subject of which he treats. It 
is noticeable, also, that the Essays on subjects which would 
admit of poetical treatment— e.g., those entitled “ Of 
Death ” and “ Of Beauty —are amongst the shortest in 
the volume. On the other hand, a subject like Usury 
receives quite lengthy treatment, and the Essays on sub¬ 
jects of Statecraft are of very considerable length— e.g., 
those entitled “ Of Empire,” “ Of Counsel,” and “ Of the 
True Greatness of Kingdoms.” 

All the essays show a remarkable insight into life, but 
it is the insight of the judge and the statesman, not of 
the poet. “ Two words,” says Macaulay, “ form the key of 
the Baconian doctrine—Utility and Progress.” Did ever a 
great poet set up either of these ideas as his ideal? 

What the new explorations into cyphers may bring 
forth we cannot say, but it seems impossible to me that we 
shall discover that the enlightened philosopher, the shrewd 
judge, and the hard-headed statesman was veritably the 
author of Shakespeare's plays. Cyphers apart, is it con¬ 
ceivable that the author of the Novum, Organum could also 
have been the creator of “ Hamlet ” and of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” ?—Yours, Ac., 

Turf Club, Cairo. Perct L. Babington. 


Prehistoric. 

Sir, —I notice in your issue of the 28th inst. a review 
of an American translation of Dr. Jaeger’s Life of Henrik 
Ibsen, the first sentence of which runs as follows: “ This 
book, which, we believe, has not yet been issued in Eng¬ 
land, was written by Henrik Jaeger, the Norwegian critic, 
for Ibsen’s sixtieth birthday.” 

May I be allowed to say that I published in 1890 an 
authorised English translation of Dr. Jaeger’s life, which 
was reviewed in your issue of November 8 of the same 
year. The body of the book was translated by Mrs. Clara 
Bell, and the Norwegian verse was done into English by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse.—Yours, Ac., 

Wm. Hkinemann. 

21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


“ The Thrush.” 


Sir, —The writer of the article “ To What End,” in your 
last issue, seems to me to be very hard to please in the 
way of verse ! 

The specimen on Tolstoy which he quotes I should call 
very well and lucidly written, and much above the average 
of up-to-date verse. The diction, moreover, is poetical, 
and the lines read smoothly enough. 

I am not concerned to defend tbe Thrush, whose restric¬ 
tions as to competitors seem absurd. You have to state 
your condition (!), your nationality, and I know not what 
beside; but the Tolstoy lines seem an unfortunate specimen 


for adverse criticism. 

How few men write musical and thoughtful verse to¬ 
day—verse that “ sticks," and haunts the memory ! When 
poets come to this the sooner they publish the better! 
Heaps of folk can write doggerel, as your critic says ; but 
really musical and telling verses are comparatively rare, 
even to day.—Yours, Ac., F. B. D. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 119 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best 
humorous lines on the year 1902, rhyming with two throughout. 
We award the prize to Mr. F. E. Walrond, 168, Tachbrook 
Street, S.W., for the following: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWO. 

In nineteen-hundred-and-two 
The world will be nothing new ; 

For grass will grow as it always grew, 

And winds will blow as they always blew, 

And lawyers cheat both me and you, 

And lovesick lads write billets-doux, 

And Frenchmen swear by dog and blue, 

And parsons wrangle on points of view, 

And poets sing as they love to do 
Of Spring and Summer and dawn and dew, 

In nineteen-hundred-and-two. 

In nineteen-hundred-and-two 
The world will be nothing new ; 

For lit'rary maidens will steadfastly chew 
The ends of their pens in attempts to imbrue 
Their creamy-white paper with “ wild dreams of Kew,” 
With monsters and murders and crimes without clue: 

And actors and playwrights will teach us anew 
The ways of adultery and lawB of taboo ; 

And rosy-cheeked damsels will smilingly sue 
For the coin that is justly and obviously due 
To a heart that is broken by lover untrue, 

In nineteen-hundred-and-two. 

In nineteen-hundred-and-two 
The world will be nothing new; 

For the Commons will paddle their ancient canoe 
With promises many, performances few, 

And Rosebery furrow his field askew ; 

And Bannerman sit on his fence perdu ; 

And Salisbury “ Pooh! ” and Chamberlain woo 
His critics abroad with the tongue of a shrew; 

And Kitchener ask what the d-1 to do. 

When that rascal De Wet with his villainous crew 
Will fade out of view, when the gentleman'a cue 
Were to sit in his laager and wait for the coup, 

In (?) nineteen-hundred-and-two. 


Other contributions are as follows : — 

A REQUEST. 

What shall we sue as a boon, I and you, 

From the year that is new ? A sky ever blue ; 

The rose, not the rue ; friends, a rollicking crew ; 

All romance, like great Ku-bla’s renowned Xanadu: 

Every tempest taboo, from Cornwall to Corfu: 

Nay, do not pooh-pooh these wishes so few, 
Mahv-numbered, one thousand nine hundred and two! 

A REPLY. 

Perchance ye shall view not what ye woo: 

A Maremma-like dew, where roses once grew ; 

Your pleasaunce burst through, as with horns of a gnu: 
Full many a clue dropped, or tangled askew, 

’Neath the shade of the gruesome dark boughs of the yew. 
But be your heart* true, ye shall win your hearts’ due, 

Saith the year of the Lord nineteen-hundred-and-two. 

[R. F. MoC., Whitby, Yorks.] 


Made this same spot a rendezvous 
A year ago! . . . Well, young'un, you 

Want money, I’ll bet. Not one sou 
Shall I fork out. Go to Peru, 

Or anywhere you like, but do 

Take yourself off! . . . What's that? Beshrew 

Your impudence! . . . You want my—who-o-o! 

Good resolutions! V’la, c'est tout ! . . . 

But—this—beats—all! Why, that kid, who 
Was so amazingly like you, 

Wormed out of me a vow to do 
No end of good things, and to woo 
All sorts of virtues, hitherto 
Foreign to me. I knew I’d rue 
The promisee I rattled through. . . . 

I broke ’em—every jack one—too! . . . 

Now, I’ll be hanged if you can screw 

Another out of me! So you 

Be off! Thief! Ladro I Dieb ! Filou ! 

KXf-rra! Fur! (Wish I talked Urdu!) 

Jove! He’s decamped! . . . But down the flue 

Comes fluttering a billet-doux: 

" I'm the New Year, One-nine-socght-two ! ” 

[F. C., Worthing.] 


Where is the self-confident soothsayer who. 

In this year of grace, nineteen-hundred-and-two. 

When taxes are many, remittances few. 

And more than one applicant’s tumbled askew, 

Dare prophesy brightly and prophesy true? 

(For to prophesy wrong we can all of us do!) 

Will the Englishman rule or the Yellow Man-chu? 

And what’s to be done with the hungry Hindoo? 

Will the Rand pay the bill or prefer to “renew"? 

Is our motto to be “What’s (a) mine’s not for you”? 

Has the Black Eagle hatched a commercial cuckoo 
That will oust Cousin John and “Boss” Jonathan too? 
Shall the farmers have torrents that soak the crops through. 
Or won’t the sun give the poor devils their dew ? 

For the Great Coronation who’ll have the best view? 

Will the King wear top boots or a Court-buckle shoe? 
These-are some of the bogeys that haunt and pursue. 

I don’t think our prophet's job easy—do you? 

[R. O. 8., Kensington.] 


Who’ll tide us through 
N ineteen-hundred-and- two ? 

What shall we do 
With the Boer stew? 

What is our cue 
With the Pro-Boer too, 

And all that crew 
We so deeply rue? 

And it’s who, oh who, 

Is the good man and true 
That’ll guide us through 
The year that is new? 

Be his politics of any hue, 

As long as his heart is blue, true blue. 

We don’t care a sou, 

Do you? 

[A. F., Exmouth.] 


Verses also received from: H. G. E. (Stockport); C. H. B. (Gates¬ 
head) ; G. H. H. (Putney); N. P. (S. Kensington); W. B. S. 
(London,N.W.); W. S.B. (Blackheath); R. O. S. (Kensington); 
W. T. B. (Manchester) ; F. L. W. (Bradford) ; E. M. S. (Ely) ; 
E. C. M. (Cork); J. E. B. (Ipswich): P. C. F. (London, E.); T. C. 
(Sussex); J. G; C. E. H. (Heidelberg); Mrs. S. (Chelsea); H. W. D. O. 
(Highgate); A. D. B. (Liverpool); E. C. M. D. (Crediton); E. L. 
(Didsburyj; J. L. (Broughty Ferry). 


[Time: Midnight. Scene: Man's Itoom. Hullabaloo heard in 
the Chimney. Man flings up a Shoe, thinking to see a Cat 
fall. Down comes — whol ] 

Man (speaks): Why, bless my soul, it's you! 

I might have known your view-halloo. 

It’s like your cheek, you young Yahoo! 

There, no offence meant! How d'ye do? 

Don’t stand and stare me through and through! 

What? You’re a stranger? . . . Come, that's too 

Shameless a fib! A stranger? Pooh! 

It's just twelve months ago since you 
Last came to call. . . You swear it’s true 

You’ve never been Defore? . . . Jeru¬ 
salem! . . Fact? . . . Well, I’m—shoo! 

Call me at once a black Hindoo 
If you are not the urchin who 


Competition No. 120 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best critical comparison 
between a character from Shakespeare's plays and a character 
from Dickens’s novels. Not to exceed 250 words. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Acadkmt, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 8,1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHEAT BRITAIN 

ALpEMARLE 8TREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

X UESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 14, at 
3 o'clock. Dr. ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., 
., Fnllerian Professor of Physiology, R.I., FIRST 
of SIX LECTURES on "THE CELL: ITS MEANS 
OF OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. IMMUNITY.” 
One Guinea the Course. 

THUR8DAY, JANUARY 16, at 3 o'clook, A. 8. 
MURRAY, Esq., I-1,.I)., F.8.A., Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, FIRST of 
THREE LECTURER on "RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
AT DELPHI AND IN THE GREEK ISLANDS." 
Half a Guinea. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, at 3 o’clock, 
WILLIAM HENRY HADOW, Esq., M.A., B.Mus., 
FIRST of FOUR LECTURES op "LANDMARKS 
IN THE HISTORY OF OPERA: GLUCK, MOZART, 
WEBER, WAGNER" (with Musical Illustrations). 
Half a Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 
The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
JANUARY 17,when the Rt. Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., will deliver a Discourse 
on “INTERFERENCE OF SOUND." To these 
Meetings Members and their Friends onlyare admitted. 


“SALK PRICES.” 

Monthly 8upplem«nt t6 The Connoisseur. 
No. 1 on Sale. Price 8d. 


Contains aH practical information aa to the 
actual market value of all Artieles of interest to 
Collectors. 

Published at T.e Artist Offices, 

27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

PICTORIAL POST CARDS. ALL NATIONS. 

B EAUTIFUL Views and Panoramas. Every ! 

European City. Plain and Coloured, Is. 6d. 
and 2s. dozen. 

Sample Set, 7 Stamps. 

Beresford, 54, Fleet Street. E.C. 1 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY.” 


MU DIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets, for 
3s. 6 d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on Application. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited bv RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EA<*H. Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency, E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINOLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE I8LE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

’ BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 1 
i LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, f 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FE8TINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Is. 


THE HOTELS 

the world. 


of tho WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes The Timet. 

“It very emphatically tops them all .”-Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Lirer/.ool Daily Pont. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.--60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simi'kin, Mauhhall, Hamilton, Kknt, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York : Bkktano’s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select 
Trade) for the COVER PAGES 
of the ACADEMY should be 
sent not later than Noon on 
Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, etc., on application. 


THE TATLER 

Price 6d. 

Society & Dramatic IPaper. 

Edited toy CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy of the next number at once. 

Every Newsagent and Bookoall Clerk can secure you a copy and deliver it 
you on the day of publication if ordered in good time. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Chaw.es Reade. A New Edition. Illustrated by 16 Photogravure and 84 

Half-Tone Illustrations by Matt B. Hewerdine. Rmall 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A most sumptuous edition. ... A finer copy than this could not be desired. . . . The illustrations show great artistic power.”— Pall Mall Geuctte. 

LOYE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, Author of “How to be Happy though Married." 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ This trio is charmingly analysed. ... It is essentially a book for the home." -Echo. 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vols. crown 

8vo, buckram, 12s. “ It will be welcomed."— Outlook. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnold Bennett. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Lindsay, Author of “ Methodist Idylls.” 

A BLOW OYER THE HEART. By Robert Machray. 

The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations bv Fred. Pkgram. 

FAN FITZGERALD. * By H. A. Hinkson. 

The OLD BANK. By William Wbstall. 

The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Horning. 

A STUMBLE by the WAY. By L. T. Meade, Author of “ The Diary of a Doctor.” 

“Brightly and pleasantly written.”— Scotsman. 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By I). Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 

“A curiously fascinating book."— Star. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 

“ Holds the interest of the reader from first to last."— Glasgoie Herald. 

The TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By Bertram Mitford, Author of “ The Gun-runner,” Ac. 

“A full adventurous story."— Bookman. 

The PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author of “ The Yellow Danger,” Ac. 

“ Vigorous, daring, and original in conception."— Speaker. 

The LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by H imself, and “ Dedicated to all who Love.” 

“If Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late G. A. 8ala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography-some such book would, we fancy, hare 

been the result.— Athenaum. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT; By Harold Bindloss, Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.” 

“ An able and attractive novel."— Literary World. 

The CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By George Manville Fenn. 

“ There is very little in it that the fascinated reader is likely to skip."— Daily Telegraph. 

A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence Warden. 

“ A breezily thrilling story.”— Literature. 

The HOUSE on the SCAR. By Bertha Thomas. Second Edition. 

“ Abundantly clever.”— Latliei ’ Field. 

The WEALTH of MALLERSTANG. By Algernon Gissing. 

“ A powerful story."— Court Circular. 

THREE MEN of MARK. By Sarah Tytler. 

“ Sarah Tytler can be depended upon to give us always good and original work."— La/ly'e Pictorial. 

ONLY A NIGGER. By Edmund Mitchell, Author of “ The Lone Star Rush,” Ac. 

“ Recalls Du Boisgobey at bis best.. . .The story carries the reader along like a cataract."— Literature. 

TALES of a DYING RACE. By Alfred A. Grace. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. 6 d. 

“ Mr. Grace has done for the New Zealand that is passing away very much what Mr. Bret Harte did for California, and what Mr. Kipling did for the India that 
abides ; that is to say, he has done exceedingly well.” -Acatlemy. 


[Jan. 9. 

1 Jon. 16. 
[Jan. 23. 
r Jem. 5a 
[Feb. 6. 
[Feb. 13. 
| Shortly. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


HIS MASTERPIECE. By Emile Zola. Edited by 

E. A. V izeteli.y. [Jan. 16. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE. By George R. Sims. 
TERENCE By B. M. Croker. With 6 Illustrations by 

Sidney Paget. 

THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. By Herbert 

Compton. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. By Emile Zola. Edited by E. A- 

VIZFTFLI Y 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir Walter Besant. 
ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. 

“AS A WATCH ?N THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. 

Campbell Prakd 

PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neilson Stephens. With 

b Illustrations. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 

“ IT IS NEYER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Charles 
reade. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN AND BOOKS. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas 

HARDY. ' : Jin. 16. 

The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

' Shortly. 


NEW 


SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 


HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie Murray. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir 

PLOTTERS 1)1 PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 

TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Edmund 

THE M TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Edmund Mitchell. 

THE WATERS OF EDERA. By OtJIDA. 

THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram 

Mitford. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manville Fenn. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. 


A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIYE. By McD. 

Bodkin, K.C. 

THE RECORDS OF VINCENT TRILL, OF THE 

DETECTIVE SERVICE. By Dick DoSotak. 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 

THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. 

: IN LONDON’S HEART. By George' R. Sims. 

THE RED SHIRTS. By Paul Gaulot. 

JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. Bv Sarah Tytler. 

! A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payn. 


London: 


CHATTO A. WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lano, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

The event of the literary week has been the publication 
in the • Times of Mr. Kipling’s new battle>-rally, “ The 
Islanders,” a satire upon England’s carelessness about the 
war and devotion, to sports, and a plea for a year’s com¬ 
pulsory service for every man to ” the lordliest life on 
earth,” or, in other words, killing the enemy. The poem 
is a fine lyrical achievement, written in a fervour of 
impatience with British apathy; and, granted the gladiar 
torial character of the new Imperialism, of whioh Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Harmsworth are the 
high priests, it is right; that is to say, if our immediate 
future is to be a fighting future, as the new Imperialists 
hope, there cannot be too many incitements, poetical or 
otherwise, to young men to prefer war to cricket and 
football, and to the nation at large to forego certain 
pleasures in favour of adding to the military spirit. 


But if this new Imperialism is not really a national 
expression, if it is a policy imposed upon it for a while, then 
“ The Islanders ” is wrong, and the oontempt it pours 
upon the English love of sport and pastime is mischievous, 
and its praise of slaughter is a blunder. 


A satirist and a revivalist must always exaggerate a 
little; but Mr. Kipling here and there goes too far. For 
example, the taunt that the Colonial rides and shoots better 
than the Islander had better have been directed against 
the world’s geographical conditions. In Australia and 
Canada a horse costs less than a bicycle, and running game 
is plentiful. Here deer-shooting and hunting are for the 
rich. Again, it is not the cricketer that is a fool, and the 
footballer an oaf, so much as the mere spectator of both 
games. Both football and cricket are in a way almost as 
much mimetic warfare as volunteering, and certainly pro¬ 
duce men of finer physique. While waiting for a war a 
nation can do many worse things than play cricket and 
football. And while they are doing it we may remark that 
in our experience a higher ideal of physical and moral 
fitness (if we may be permitted to drag morality into the 
question) prevails among cricketers and footballers than 
question) prevails among cricketers than among volunteers. 


Our own opinion is that Mr. Kipling has misdirected 
his satire. There are two objects very much more in need 
of it than an ineradicable national casualness and belief 
in luck and an equally ineradicable addiction to sport. 
One of these is the Press, an influential section of which 
lias steadily been fostering a spurious love of sports—he., 
worship of sportsmen by the anaemic and excitable—for 


some years past, and has succeeded thereby in debasing 
both cricket and football to something that approaches 
a music-hall display; and the growing and debilitating 
vice of cigarette-smoking. There he has two serious ten¬ 
dencies that deserve the utmost castigation, and any effort 
of his genius to open his countrymen’s eyes to these dangers 
we should welcome. 


Meanwhile “ The Islanders ” has been made the subject 
of many criticisms, none more to the point than that in 
the Temps, which remarks: 

The whole of Europe is agreed that the British nation 
has found physical and moral benefit in the practice of the 
mens sana in corpore sano of antiquity. ' It has revived 
to'a certain extent the ancient Greek ideal of the har¬ 
monious culture of body and mind. Athletics in .England 
may not have formed generations of conquerors, but they 
have made a manly race, great travellers, sportsmen) 
mountain climbers, and—as the wars in the Soudan and 
South Africa show—brave men. Athletic sports do not 
make a man after the pattern of the new Imperialists, 
who dream of conscription and passive masses. The 
partisans of athletic sports are themselves healthy athletic 
men. The Neo-Imperialists find their adherents largely 
among men with overstrung nerves and excitable tem¬ 
peraments. England, with conscription made law, would 
no longer offer the conditions under which Parliamentary 
institutions flourished. 


Mrs. Craioie’s new novel, Love and the Soul Hunters, 
will appear first as a serial in the Queen. She is at present 
writing a serial for Harper's Magazine. 


“ The Wisdom of the Wise,” Mrs. Craigie’a comedy in 
four acts, which was first performed at- the St. James’s 
Theatre, will be produced in New York at the end of this 
month. 


Mr. Tree has been asked whether, during the perform¬ 
ance of “ Ulysses,” the gallery gods may not laugh ignor¬ 
antly at the gods on the stage. The actor-manager replies 
that they are intended to laugh at certain human traits 
in the Pagan deities. But let us suppose that they laugh 
when tlies situation is not violently funny. "What of it? 
Is Mr. Phillips, on that account, to be deterred from the 
adaptation of a great story, or are thousands of educated 
persons to be denied the enjoyment of its performance? 
This terror of the gallery god is becoming, in England, 
far more serious than any religion. A bitter remark was 
made, the other night, by a well-known critic of long 
experience:—“ A nothing nowadays will make a piece seem 
too intelligent, but I fear it can never be—-for 
at all events, too silly, too false, or too feeble 
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Wb said a fortnight ago that the novels of 1902 were 
even then being written, and we said that it was a solemn 
thought. One of them has just come to hand, and it begins 
thus: 

The post-mortem was over. They had drawn the linen 
up to the royally beautiful face, upon which was stamped 
a look of triumph that rose above the mortal agony of her 
passing, as though in the very act of her defeat by death 
she had wrested to herself a higher victory that had made 
the pale King's of no effect, a thing null and void, and I 
knew that her witchery was as potent as when in all the 
pomp of her laughing loveliness she had drawn men after 
her as honey draws flies, so that Venus Victrix as she 
had been in life, in death she was Venus Victrix still. 


Thb Author describes Sir Walter Besant’s “ Autobio¬ 
graphy,” which is now in the press, as follows: " It is 
neither a diary, nor does it contain, lengthy transcripts 
from, a diary ; it includes no letters from eminent friends, 
and Is remarkably free from personal references; it says 
nothing at all about the pecuniary side of his oareer as a 
professional man of letters; and is quite silent about his 
domestic life. ' It tells briefly and modestly of the influ¬ 
ences which led him to be a novelist and an antiquarian, 
and of the circumstanoee whioh conduced to his success; 
and undoubtedly the main purpose whioh Sir Walter 
Besant had in writing it was to draw attention to what 
he considered to he the proper equipment for sound and 
useful liferary penormance.” 


From Tuesday’s Daily News: 



apathegmatic; finished technique.—909 V., Daily News 
, Inquiry Office, 67, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Alas.ds it “ speculative ” to publish a transcendent, attrac¬ 
tive, apothegmatic lyric of finished technique ? The sale 
of poetry by auction seems to draw near. 


The production of “ Mrs. Warren's Profession ” by the 
Stage Society seemed, in the light of its achievement, to be a 
forlorn little enterprise. A band of entirely respectable 
drama-fanciers desire, in the true interests of art and 
morals, to produce a play which never gets within a hun¬ 
dred miles of a suggestion of indecency. The Censor 
interdicts it. Then they decide on a private invitation 
performance, but not a theatrical manager in London will 
lend them a theatre for love or money, from fear of the 
Lord Chamberlain. And at last the cause of art and 
morals is fostered at the private theatre of the New Lyric 
Club before an audience which talks more nonsense 
between the acts than you could hear at a score of ordinary 
first-nights. The performance itself was saturated 
with mediocrity. The smallness of the stage seriously 
hampered the actors, and of the cast only Miss Fanny 
Brough appeared to be free from self-consciousness. Miss 
Brough acted with sincerity and remarkable skill. Tho 
piece as a whole was dull; without her it would have been 
lugubrious. In technique it is infantile; its tone, despite 
the many bold and striking verities which emerge, is 
essentially conventional and sentimental. The characters 
are always acting and speaking in a manner in which real 
people never would act and speak; in particular, they 
constantly speak the absolute truth. The odd little bits of 
stage “business,” such as the attempted shooting by 
Frank, and the writing of the unspeakable words by 
Vivie, are ludicrously clumsy. Coincidences of the most 
shaky sort support the fabric of the play. Two of the 
characters are caricatures (the parson and his son), and a 
third, Praed, is useless to the plot. In the entire piece 


there are only two moments of drama, in the second and 
fourth acts. Let us add that these moments are worth 
waiting for. Drama is made out of the collision of ideas, 
and when the ideas of Mrs. Warren actually do collide 
with those of her daughter, Mr. Shaw shows himself a 
transient dramatist. Mrs. Warren’s defence of the trades 
of proouress and wanton is superb ; from the lips of Mrs. 
Warren it is grossly unnatural, but it is superb; it really 
thrills; and it gives that uncomfortable sense of the univer¬ 
sality of unrighteousness which is the beginning of 
righteousness. We think it cannot be denied that, in 
common with almost all Mr. Shaw’s work, “ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession ” serves morals much better than it serves art. 
The blunt fact is that it disserves art, because it is a 
very bad play taken seriously by people who take them¬ 
selves seriously. 


The question arises: Is the aim of the Stage Society to 
further the progress of dramatic art, or is it to disseminate 
moral ideas by means of plays good or bad ? We surmise 
the former, and if we are right, it is pertinent to ask why 
the Stage Society produces so many bad plays. The 
catalogue of its efforts is pathetic. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding, we say with some assurance that, con¬ 
sidered as a work of art, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” (itself 
perhaps above the average of the Stage Society’s pro¬ 
ductions) is far beneath even the minor efforts of those 
despised playwrights, Mr. A. W. Pinero and H. A. Jones. 
As a work of art, it stands about level with “ The Last of 
the Dandies ” and “ Miss Hobbs.” We are not trying to be 
facetious at the expense of the Stage Society, which we 
believe to be a body of well-meaning persons resembling 
the British Army in zeal and the War Office in efficiency. 
It is indubitable that the trail of the amateur lay over all 
the production of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” overplay and 
performance alike. On merely aesthetic grounds, the 
general public would not have tolerated it, and the general 
public would have been right. 


We note among the future productions of the Society, 
“ The Marrying of Anne Leete,” by Mr. H. Granville Barker; 
the title is a bad omen; also a translation of “ La Nouvelle 
Idole,” by Francis de Curel. Are there, then, no first- 
class plays ? Is Ibsen exhausted ? Mrs. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell can produce Maeterlinck and Bjomson with success; 
she has done far more than the Stage Society to educate 
dramatic taste in England. There is in Paris a dramatist 
of the name of Paul Hervieu, an artist more accomplished 
than fifty Curels. Nothing of his has yet been produced 
in England. His “ L’Enigme,” despite the august disap¬ 
proval of M. de Blowitz, is a fine work of art; it is short, 
requires only the simplest scenery, and has only eight 
characters, two of whom are servants. The Stage Society 
leave Mrs. Tree to produce “ L’Enigme ” in England. The 
Stage Society has not even got as far as Brieux, whose 
militant morality is presented with infinitely more 
theatrical skill than Mr. Shaw’s. The Stage Society 
suffers from a dual complaint, the mania of wanting 
to be serious, combined with a plentiful lack of 
artistic culture. All good art is serious. “ The Importance 
of Being Earnest ” is just as serious, artistically, as, say, 
“ Ghosts.” But the Stage Society demands first, not artistic 
excellence, but a mysterious, indefinable, ethical quality 
which somehow exists apart from the art of the play. 
There is no such thing in a good play, and that is why the 
Stage Society usually produces bad plays. Until it reforms 
itself by employing and trusting to a reader who knows a 
good play from a moral manifesto, and who cares nothing 
whatever for the progress of morals, sexual or otherwise, 
it will never do any good. At present it is doing harm, 
and its seances are the gathering of the clans of idle 
affectation. 
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The most interesting addition to the Bacon-Shake- 
speare discussion that has appeared since our last issue 
is the detailed examination, of the italic types, in which 
Mra Gallup finds her astounding revelations, by a very 
able correspondent of the Timet. To explain this gentle¬ 
man's deductions will give Mrs. Gallup, we fancy, as hard 
a task as she cares for. But in the Baconians’ dictionary 
there is no such word as “ Difficulty.” 


The poet of Messrs. Hatchard’s 1looks of To-day and 
Books of To-morrow has some “ Galluping Verses" from 
which we take these stanzas : 

Ah me ! what a tragic imbroglio, 

Produced by a famous first folio. 

Americans swear 
That a cipher lies there 
To knock England's Bard rowley-powiey O 

Uprises a Buddhist named Sinnett, 

To hail the Swan’s death-warrant in it; 

And an ex Oxford wit, 

Named Mallock, is hit; 

And perverts arrive every minute. 

* & <: 

Yet Mr. Biographer Lee 
Is certain as certain can be, 

No mystery lurks 
In Shakespearean works; 

A cipher ? All moonshine ! ” says he 

And we, 

We’re quite in accordance with Lee. 


Mr. George Halkbtt, whose year of authority over the 
Pall Mall Magazine has been attended by so many inte¬ 
resting results, has secured Mrs. Gallup’s reply to her 
critics. Had he been able to have obtained it for the 
February number we should have called his enterprise 
genius, for ere the “ winds of March,” as Bacon says, much 
of the excitement in the matter will, we fear, have evapo¬ 
rated. But he is to be congratulated as it is. 


Dn. Robertson Nicoll confirms the report that the law¬ 
suit between Messrs. Pearson and Mr. Hall Caine will not 
go on. It seemed doubtful a few days ago whether a 
compromise could be arrived at, but he understands the 
prospect is now hopeful. Readers generally, he adds, will 
he very much interested in the terms of the arrangement. 
Renders generally, it may also be added, will be very 
much disappointed that they will not have the pleasure 
of reading the report of the case. 


In another paragraph Dr. Nicoll promises Mr. Lang 
future opportunities of vindicating himself from criticism 
in public. We await the event with pleasure, for Mr. 
Lang does this kind; of thing in perfection. But, mean¬ 
while, why does Dr. Nicoll call Mr. Lang Dr. Lang? Is 
■it on the principle that he who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat ? That Mr. Lang is a Doctor we know; 
but, as Mr. Dobson says of Molly Trefusis and the term 
Muse: 

We all of us know what a Muse is : 

It is something too awful, too acid, too dry, 

For sunny-eyed Molly Trefusis. 


The power of Pantomime’s lawless and vulgarising 
hands baa long been past correction. That we know. 


But hitherto some attempt to adhere to the bolder 
symbols of the nursery stories has been observed. We 
note with sorrow that this tendency is now crumbling. 
Blue Beard at Drury Lane no longer wears a beard. In 
order, we presume, that nothing may impede the flow or 
thicken the clarion distinctness of Mr. Herbert Campbell’s 
lines, Blue Beard wears side whiskers. But what an 
insult to every child 1 


Ajrropos of beards, Mr. Frank Norris, the author of 
The Octopus, having been, asked ‘‘Why women write 
better novels than men?” has denied that they do, 
asserting that the best novels still come from the “ razor¬ 
using contingent.” But why razor-using? Anillustrated 
catalogue of American novelists that reached us last week 
was full of authors bearded like the pard, and we can 
think of several prominent English novelists who prefer 
beards to razors. Mr. Meredith, for example, and Mr. 
Conrad, and Mr. Whiteing, and Mr. Crockett, and Mr. 
Barry Pain, and Mr. Barr, and Mr. Caine. 


Mr. George Gissikg acknowledges Dickens as his Father 
in Letters in a pleasant little paper in the New York Critic 
called “ Dickens in Memory.” After recalling his boyish, 
almost his childish, impressions of the novels, he describes 
the effect of Dickens’s literary individuality on his own 
through Forster’s biography. ‘‘ At this time,” he tells us, 
“ I had begun my attempts in the art of fiction; much of 
my day was spent in writing, and often enough it happened 
that such writing had to be done amid circumstances little 
favourable to play of the imagination or intentness of the 
mind. Then it was that the Life of Dickens came to my 
help. When I was tired and discouraged and seemed to 
have lost interest in my work, I took down Forster and 
read at random, sure to come upon something which re¬ 
stored my spirits and renewed the zest which had failed 
me. ... A man of method, too, with no belief in 
the theory of casual inspiration; fine artist as he is, he goes 
to work regularly, punctually; one hears of breakfast 
advanced by a quarter of an hour, that the morning’s 
session may be more fruitful. Well, this it was that stirred 
me, not to imitate Dickens as a novelist, but to follow afar 
off his example as a worker. From this point of view, the 
debt I owe to him is incalculable.” We have already stated 
that Mr. Gissing is engaged in producing an abridgment 
of Forster’s work. 


A correspondent of the Spectator has been collecting 
ownership inscriptions in books. He says that sixty years 
ago his schoolfellows used to write in their books these 
lines: 

Quisquis hunc librum rapiat scelestus 
Atque furtivis inanibus prehendat: 

Pergat ad tetras Acherontis undas 
Non rediturus. 

The last denunciation was a favourite of Lord De Tabley, 
who observed that “oil other book-protecting maledic¬ 
tions must sound weak after this one.” To these maledic¬ 
tions the Daily News adds an English variant of the first 
quatrain quoted above: 

Don’t steal this book, and if you borrow, 

Return it promptly on the morrow : 

Or. when you die, the Lord will say, 

“ Where is that book you stole away ? ” 

A later correspondent of the Daily News adds; 

Black is the raven, black is the rook, 

But blacker is the blackguard who steals this book. 
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The Author, in the midst of its statistics, indictments, 
and danger-signals to publishers, finds room for this little 
scrap of pessimistic sententiousness: 

Life. 

A little struggle, a little growth; 

A little pause; and nothing loth ; 

Decay and death ; and welcome both. 

The author is A. C. B. Some publisher must have been 
treating him very badly. 

Bibliographical. 

Fob many people, one of the moat interesting things about 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti's Gabriele Rossetti, just issued, is the 
fact that it contains portraits, new to the public, not only 
of Gabriele and of his father-in-law Polidori, but of Mrs. 
Gabriele and of her two daughters, Christina and Maria. 
Of Mrs. Rossetti a portrait (dated 1854) was given as 
frontispiece to the second volume of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1895). Another (dated 1868) 
appeared in Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s Christina Rossetti (1898), 
taken from a photograph of which a portrait of Miss 
Christina Rossetti also formed a part. The new portrait 
(dated circa 1855) is also from a photograph, in which both 
of Mrs. Rossetti’s daughters appear. This, so far as I know, 
is the first portrait of Miss Maria Francesca that has 
appeared in volume form. The published portraits of Miss 
Christina Rossetti are now tolerably numerous. Mr. Bell 
gives six, dated respectively 1888,1848, 1849, 1852, 1868, 
and 1866. In Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Dante Gabi icl Rossetti 
there is one dated 1848. One dated 1865 figures in the 
same writer’s Prw-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters (1900), 
and now come two, dated 1846 and 1855 respectively, 
in Gabriele Rossetti. This makes ten altogether, six 
of them from originals by D. G. Rossetti, two from 
originals by Pistrucci (1888) and Collinson (1849), and 
two from photographs^ Has Mr. W. M. Rossetti any more 
family portraits with which to favour us ? The literature 
of the Rossetti group grows apace. 

It is pleasant to hear that Messrs. Chatto propose to 
include R. L. Stevenson’s New Arabian Niyhts in their neat, 
pretty, and cheap “ St. Martin’s Library,” to which his 
familiar Studies of Men and Books has just been added. 
The Niyhts came out originally, in two volumes, in 1882; 
and there were cheaper editions of the book in 1884. It 
is to be hoped, however, that Messrs. Chatto will add to 
the aforesaid Library all the Stevenson volumes in their 
catalogue. One would like to see in it the Viryinilus 
Puerisqne and the Memories and Portraits, the Travels with 
a Darkeij, an< ! An Inland I oyaye —none of which, I be- 
believe, is obtainable for less than six shillings (with dis¬ 
count). One would also like to see the whole of Steven¬ 
son’s verse incorporated in a single volume. Messrs. 
Chatto already publish the Underwoods, the Ballads, and 
the Sone/s of Travel; if to these could be added the Child’s 
Garland of Verses, what a delightful volume would be the 
result! All four books are slender enough in bulk, good¬ 
ness knows; and when brought together in one, they 
would not make any very large display. Thus amalga¬ 
mated, they would do a very great deal to extend and 
deepen Stevenson’s reputation as a lyrist. 

The promised volume of hitherto unpublished Letters 
by Horace Walpole will be welcome. Walpole was one 
of the most sprightly of correspondents, and we cannot 
have too much of his work. He is more read, one may 
hope, than he used to be. He was popularised consider¬ 
ably in 1888, when Mr: L. B. Seeley brought out a selec¬ 
tion from the Letters, entitled Horace Walpole and If is 
World —a wiluine which was reprinted in 1895. Then, in 
1889, came Mr. C. D. Yonge’s selection, iu two volumes. 


which went into a second edition in 1891, and into a third 
in 1898. In the last-named year Mr. Austin Dobson gave 
us his admirable monograph on Walpole, which holds, and 
is likely to hold, the field. There lias been, one may say, 
quite a revival of Walpole during the last two decades, for 
even his Castle of Otranto found a new publisher in 1886, 
when Messrs. Cassell and Co. included it in a series of 
cheap reprints. 

And now Mr. Alexander Scot, hailed by Pinkerton (who 
reprinted some of his pieces) as the Anacreon of old 
Scottish verse, is to be revivified by the Early English 
Text Society, again under the auspices of Mr. A. K. 
Donald. It is to be feared that Scot cannot be quickened 
into any real vogue. He was edited by David Laing in 
1821, having already figured in several collections; but 
he was essentially a minor bard. He “ sang,” said Allan 
Cunningham truly, “ with more sweetness than strength ” 
—a fact on which he positively plumed himself: 

Forbye how sweet my numbers flow 
And slide away like water. 

No doubt, as a magazinist says this month, Shenstone 
is “ a forgotten poet,” but, if so, the world is not greatly 
to be blamed. There is no room for him anywhere but 
in the anthologies, in which a few of his lyrics ought cer¬ 
tainly to appear. There is more vitality in his prose than 
in his verse, and a fresh reprint of his Essays on Men 

and Manners might very suitably be undertaken. 

• 

The Bookworm. 


To the Grave of v Buchanan there came 
Company. 

Who are we that make demand, and what is it that we 
bring, 

And whence have we come, and why? We were of the 
dead man known: 

We, maids of Shame, we, broken men that serve the 
soulless King— 

We, trulls thrice-sworn of Belial, we, thralls of the Brazen 
Throne. 

And we bring the bitter sighing we denied to Lack of 
Bread, 

And the groanB withheld from Pain, and the sorrow 
unfelt for Sin, 

With our slain hopes engarlanded, as tribute to the dead— 

With our hot tears bejewelled: Stand off, we would 
enter in 1 

We have come—Achon, the way! We have dragged our 
hearts’ black load 

From the dismal shire ayond, that was ever our biding- 
place; 

Our scars are worn to reeking wounds with hardness of 
the road— 

Our griefs are rank in blossom: Avaunt, and give us 
space 1 

And the why ? His grave is green, and there’s mildew on 
his shroud, 

And the brackish firstfruit's reft from the hearts of 
kin forlorn, 

Said is the last faint praise that damns by Hatred 
unavowed: 

Swing ye wide the kirkyard gate: Swing ye wide the 
kirkyard gate: 

We would enter in and mour^i 1 

’Georg* Bartium. 
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The Official “ Lowell.” 

James Russell Lowell: A Biography. By Horace Elisha 

Scudder. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

This is what must, we suppose, be considered the official 
or standard biography of Lowell. Mr. Scudder’s object, 
he explains, has been to supplement Mr. Eliot Norton’s 
edition of the Letters (which we reviewed at the time) by 
a formal biography, printing only such letters, or parts of 
letters, as might serve to illustrate his subject. Contrary, 
in fact, to the fashionable method, he has produced a 
narrative of Lowell’s life, rather than followed the semi- 
Boswellian plan of leaving Lowell to reveal himself, with 
a connective setting of narration. This, in spite of the 
fact that he had supplementary letters of Lowell in his 
possession. He has relied largely on Lowell’s literary 
writings, collected and uncollected. We are disposed to 
complain that he has used the letters but too sparingly, 
and in general has not been too successful in the art of 
making us feel personal members (so to speak) of Lowell’s 
entourage , which is a main element in successful biography. 
We know, for example, that Lowell, throughout his life, 
and especially during those brilliant early Boston days, 
was part, of an electric chain of brilliant American men¬ 
tality. Yet we get no impression, no intimate and realised 
impression of all that fascinating circle. Lowell remains 
detached, so far as our personal realisation is concerned. 
It is only when his own pen is suffered to speak that we 
get this living sense of environment: we do not, as it 
seems to us, get it from the biographer. The remedy for 
this would have been a freer use of letters and impressions 
—Lowell’s or others. But the biography is none the less 
good, well arranged, sympathetic, and free from any 
exaggerated partiality. And if it err at all, it errs on the 
commendable side of avoiding tedious expansion, the pro¬ 
lix elaboration of minutiae which mars so many modern 
biographies. 

Lowell’s was, in almost every respect, a fortunate life. 
He had no more than such amount of early struggle as 
is good for a healthy and energetic man ; he was able to 
develop himself without impediment through the whole 
gamut of his faculties; and his abilities obtained complete 
recognition with no excessive or disheartening delay. For 
the gods (or, rather, men) to be thus favourable there needs 
steadiness, social faculty, and not too much originality, 
but just originality enough. All which happy gifts of the 
via media were Lowell’s. He was bom and bred under 
the right conditions for a fine and lettered, yet physically 
sane and equipoised, bookman, in a Toryfied old country 
seat at Elmwood, Cambridge, New England. HLs parents 
combined conservative instincts with democratic prin¬ 
ciples in just the right proportions to promote that “ all¬ 
round ” mind after so characteristic of their son. Of 
Charles Lowell, the father, we are told that he was “ minis¬ 
ter of the West Church in Boston ”; but though this may 
be very clear indication to an American, it leaves an 
Englishman very vague about his religious sect—nor does 
Mr. Scudder give us any subsequent enlightenment, ex¬ 
cept that the father is antithesised with the Episcopalian 
mother. Charles Lowell is described by his own son as a Dr. 
Primrose. A preacher of remarkable personal gifts, a 
zealous parish-worker, mild and disliking violent reforms, 
above all (from the standpoint of his son’s future) a trained 
lover of literature. A female parishioner, who had de¬ 
cided for reform and public speaking, describes his benign 
horror at her defection from the feminine domesticities. “ In 
a long white flannel dressing-gown, with a short shoulder- 
cape hardly reaching to his belt," he rose to receive her 
from the old easy-chair, and, “ standing erect, cried out: 


‘Child, my child! what is this I hear? Why are you 
talking to the whole world ?’ ” One likes the picture, 
and is not without sympathy for the old man’s distress at, 
women who talk " to the whole world.” Lowell’s mother 
was said to have second-sight, and, anyway, was an 
imaginative creature, who (to our thankfulness) filled, 
“ Baby Jammie’s ” head with Scotch songs and Scotch 
ballads, like Annie of Lochroyan, and its splendid kin¬ 
dred. The work of education (far truer than thedeamed 
fowl-cramming of any ’Varsity) was well continued by his 
eight-year-elder sister Mary, the little nurse who early 
loved poetry, and read him to sleep—or kept him awake— 
from Spenser. No wonder that (as it has chanced with 
so many a poet) the Faerie Queene was the first poem he 
ever read. No wonder, either, that the child was subject 
to visions, day-dreams, and night-dreams; tliat he oftenl 
saw the earth put into his hand like an orange, or of even¬ 
ings had by his side “ a figure in mediaeval costume.” To 
these was added the stimulus of nature, and the healthy 
visions of the outward eye: “ the balancing of a yellow 
butterfly over a thistle-broom was spiritual food and lodg¬ 
ing for a whole forenoon.” 

Lowell’s schooldays were no wise different from the 
schooldays of the average clever boy and youth. The 
most noteworthy thing is really that merciless training 
in Latin—at the rod’s point, though to him it was never 
applied—which he received at the boarding school of Mr, 
William Wells. How many a masterly turn of diction in 
his prose may we not owe to tliat? for Lowell was the 
most scholarly of writers. The other notable feature is 
his early acquaintance with Emerson, his intimacy with 
whom largely derived from the “ liappy fault ” which 
rusticated him temporarily from Harvard to Concord. 
He attacked Emerson, in those days, for his heterodoxy, 
though the college verses in which he did so were after¬ 
wards regarded as “ baby arrows ”■ directed at the 
“ woundless Truth.” But despite contributions to the 
Harvard periodical, clever enough as such things go, he 
only began to “ train on ” after he had left college. An 
unfortunate love affair, and much difficulty in finding a 
profession, belonged to that (period of “ thick-sightedr 
ness ” which Keats deplored as incident to youth. He 
finally got harnessed to law, but Fate denied him clients 
and sent him editors. Moreover, he met Maria White, by 
all accounts a brilliant girl, and she stimulated his own 
tendency to literature, both before and after their mar¬ 
riage. The natural result was a crop of poems, which, as 
A Year's Life, introduced him to the American public. It 
was no less just than romantic, for she was his inspiration 
in all things, even in that anti-slavery crusade of which lie 
was to become so prominent a champion. The centre of a 
band of young people, the love-letters of Lowell to Maria 
White were actually passed about among them—an 
amorous publicity surely without parallel, and which few 
hero-worships could survive! 

A Year’s Life brought Lowell immediate reputation, if 
not money: even Hawthorne thought him the poet of the 
generation entering on the arena. Strange judgments 
which could give him sueli leadership; though Poe, Emer¬ 
son, Longfellow, and Whittier were in full fecundity, and 
of that band he was nearly the weakest—in verse. At 
this time he started the Pioneer, short-lived as our own 
Germ, which first brought forward his finest gift, criticism. 
Young though he was, he was then the recognised brother- 
in-arms of the brilliant writers whom America has not since 
rivalled. Poe, Hawthorne, Story, and Dr. Parsons (famous 
for those two noble stanzas on Dante), contributed to the 
three numbers which appeared, before Lowell’s eyes— 
and the funds—{rave out. But editors became increasingly 
ready to accept his wares: he was able to marry—some¬ 
what at a venture—and entered on a hot campaign in the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, which is memorable in that it 
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led up to the Biglow Papers, with a popular success and 
a secured fame. Almost simultaneously appeared the 
Fable for Critics, with its sometimes dexterous sketches 
of American writers and its rather lumbering anapaests. 
Mr. Scudder thinks it was suggested by Leigh Hunt’s 
Feast of the Poets, and that in its turn by Byron’s English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. But however this be as 
concerns Lowell (who may then have known more of the 
sixteenth than the seventeenth century), Leigh Hunt’s 
poem is surely derived—metre and all—from Suckling’s 
happy-go-lucky and sufficiently untrimmed satire on thq 
courtly poets of his day. The device of making Apollo 
assessor there crops up; and for the metre take a stanza: 

Wat Montague first stood forth to his trial, 

And did not so much as suspect a denial: 

But wiser Apollo asked him first of ali 
If he understood 'his own Pastoral 1 
For if he did, it would plainly appear 
That he understood more than any man there. 

This is clearly the ancestor of both poems. Thenceforth 
begins Lowell’s triumphant period. For, besides his seri¬ 
ous poems, it was crowned by his editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and those contributions to the North American 
Review, afterwards republished in My Study Windows. 
It is by such admirable prose, critical or reflective, as 
this that Lowell holds his secure pride of place. 

It was in the maturity of his life and genius that he was 
offered the Ambassadorship to Spain, which began his 
diplomatic career, and added' the laurels of a publicist to 
his full and rich life. Mary White he had already buried, 
and his second wife—the governess of his children, Frances 
Dunlap—whose beautiful face looks forth from Mr. Scud- 
deFs second volume, died after his transference to the 
English ambassadorship. These were the two great sor¬ 
rows of his life, which marred its otherwise serene pros¬ 
perity. It is here that one would most wish for more, 
letters. Lowell’s eminence in the peculiarly American art 
of after-dinner oratory can only be recorded in a life; 
though it was the great triumph of these latter years. 
But he was a letter-writer with excellently observant 
powers, and his shrewdly genial surveys of new men and 
.’hiugs were delightful. During his first European journey, 
before the Atlantic Monthly days, he liad shown this gift ; 
and Lowell in Rome is a pleasantly characteristic picture 
as drawn by himself. Cosmopolitan by nature and read¬ 
ing, there are yet grains of the New England Puritan in 
him, and sometimes he is quite John Bull in his noli me 
tangere attitude towards the foreigner and the Scarlet 
Woman. The Church ceremonies, which he did not under¬ 
stand, naturally bored him: and Gregorian, for which he 
had no taste, bored him still more: 

The chief quality of the music is its interminableness, 
mode up of rises and falls, and of the ceremonies gene¬ 
rally you may take a yard anywhere as of printed cotton, 
certain that in figure and quality it will bo precisely like 
what has gone befpre, and what will follow after. . . . 

I stood wedged between some very strong devotees (who 
must have squandered the savings of a year in a garlic 
debauch) in abject terror lest my head should be colonised 
from some of the over-populated districts around me. 

He meets a Cardinal—evident, emissary of Her of Baby¬ 
lon (did not his very scarlet bewray him?)—and True 
Blue scruples are militant within him, as in the John Bull 
aforesaid. However: 

He was old enough to deserve it, cardinal or not, so 
we bowed. Never did man get suoh percentage for an 
investment. First came off His Eminence's hat, At a 
respectful interval oaone that of the confessor, at another 
respectful interval those of the coachman and footmen. 

The amusing thing is the Anglo-Saxon pother and sur¬ 


prise over a very simple piece of Latin courtesy. He 
sketches brightly the Pincio: 

Here one may see all the Fashion and the Title of 
Borne. Here one may meet magnificent wet-nurses, bare¬ 
headed and red-bodiced, and insignificant princesses 
Paris-bonneted and corseted. Here one may see the 
newt, clean-shixted, short-whiskered, always-conceited 
Englishman, feeling himself quite a Luther if he have 
struggled into a wide-awake hat; or the other Englishman 
with years of careful shaving showing unconquerably 
through the newly-assumed beard. . . . Here you 

may see the American, every inch of him, from his hat 
to his boots, looking careful not to commit himself. . . 
Here you may see the worst riding you can possibly 
imagine: Italians emulating the English style of rising 
in the stirrups and bumping forlornly in every direction; 
French officers reminding one of the proverb of settling a 
be«sar on horseback, and John Bulls, with superfluous 
eye-glass wedged in the left eye, chins run out over white 
chokers, and a general upward tendency of all the features 
as who should say, “ Regard me attentively but awfully ; 
I am on intimate terms with Lord FitzpoUywog.” 

The Spanish letters are still better, for the visitor be¬ 
comes merged in a cordial understanding of the people, 
while the eye for weaknesses remains. The glimpses of 
his own domestic life are charming in all his letters. When 
at length the brave, bright, gentle, wide-sympathised life 
sets peacefully in that house of Elmwood where it rose, one 
is left with a warm respect and admiration for the man 
who lived it out. Except for the latter phase of diplomacy, 
it is a life devoid of all but literary incident, and possibly 
one gets a fuller idea of Lowell from his books than from 
any biography. At once shrewd and expansive, Johnson 
would have called him a clubbable man. His kindness, 
even to men like Poe, who spoke ill of him, appears 
strongly in his life. A clever satirist, a poet with dignity 
and thought, but without impulse, he was a fine critic 
and a writer of veritably classic prose, having the finest 
resources of the English tongue at his command. And his 
name must rank in that select band of American writers 
who belong not to a country, but to a language. 


Long-lost Lyrics. 

The Muses Gardin for Delights. By Robert Jones. Edited 
by W. Barclay Squire. (Blackwell. 5s. net.) 

Every student of old poetry knows Mr. A. H. Bullen’s col¬ 
lections from! the Elizabethan song books. Mr. Barclay 
Squire here offers a little appendix in the shape of a re¬ 
print of one of the books which had not been discovered 
when Mr. Bullen was engaged on his dainty task—Robert 
Jones’s Muses Gardin for Delights, 1610. 

As criticism would serve no good end at this late day, 
we propose merely to say that the little book is very fresh 
and fragrant, and to quote one or two of its best things. 
Here, for instance, is another example of the Elizabethans’ 
noble habit of building up a eulogy by a series of simili¬ 
tudes : 

The Fountaines Smoake. 

The fountaines smoake, and yet no flames they shewe, 
Starres shine all night, though undesern’d by day, 
And trees doe spring, yet are not seene to growe, 

And shadowes moove, although they seeme to stay, 

In Winter's woe is buried Summer's blisse, 

And Love loves most, when Love most secret is. 

The stillest streames descries the greatest deepe. 

The clearest skie is subject to a shower, 

Conceit's most sweete, whenas it seems to sleepe, 

And fairest dayes doe in the morning lower; 

The silent groves sweete nimphes they cannot misse, 
For Love loves most, where Love most secret is. 
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The rarest jewels hidden vertue yeeld, 

The sweete of traffique is a secret gaine, 

The yeere once old doth shew a barren field, 

And plants seeme dead, and yet they spring againe; 
Cupid is blind, the reason why is this: 

Love loveth most, where Love most secret is. 

There is an agreeable flavour of mature philosophy in the 
following lyric: 

The Sea Hath Many Thousand Sands. 

The sea hath many thousand sands, 

The sun hath motes as many, 

The skie is full of starres, and love 
As full of woes as any : 

Beleeve me, that doe knowe the elfe, 

And make no tryall by thyselfe. 

It is in trueth a prettie tove 
For babes to play withall; 

But 0! the honies of our youth 
Are oft our age’s gall! 

Selfe-proofe in time will make thee know 
He was a prophet told thee so. 

A prophet that, Cassandra like, 

Tela trueth without Ibeliefe ; 

For headstrong youth will runne his race, 
Although his goale be griefe: 

Love’s martyr, when his heate is past, 

Proove’s Care’s confessor at the last. 

The two lines which we have italicised put the case with 
as perfect a brevity as could be attained to. 

Here is a promising opening stanza, in a very happy 
metre: 

My father faine would have me take 
A man that hath had a beard. 

My mother shee cries out “ Alacke ” 

And makes mee much afearde ; 

In sooth, I am not olde enough, 

Nowe surely this is goodly stuffe! 

Faith! let my mother burie mee 
Or let some young man marrie me. 

The rest of the song is not, however, equal to the start. 
Another successful exercise in a gay measure turns, as 
many a song before and since, on a kiss. It begins thus: 

There was a wyly ladde 
Met with a bony lasse, 

Much pretie sport they had, 

But I wot not what it was. 

He woed her for a kisse, 

She plainly said him no, 

“ I pray,” quoth he, 

“Nay, nay,” quoth shee, 

“ I pray you let me goe.” 

Here again there is a slight falling off before the end is 
reached, although as a song it probably did not cloy. Mr. 
Squire, however, gives no music, so that we cannot tell 
whether this was so. 

Altogether the little book is a worthy discovery, offering 
good material to several different kinds of anthologist. 


Mr. Gladstone as a Literary Man. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By Herbert 
Woodfield Paul. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.) 

The Academy is not a political paper, and with Mr. Paul, 
in so far as he depicts Mr. Gladstone from what ■ may be 
called the extreme Gladstonian or Daily News point 
of view, we have nothing to do. Where he interests us is 


in the relatively few pages in which he speaks of Mr. 
Gladstone from the literary side, describing him as “ a 
thorough scholar,” his mind as “ retaining with accuracy 
an enormous number of facts,” and one of his books on 
Homer as “ a monument of erudition.” Such eulogies have 
been the commonplaces of the ultra-Liberal Press for many 
years past, and they have no doubt had their uses as the 
shibboleths of a political creed. As, however, they are 
calculated in every sense to mislead those readers whose 
own erudition is not profound, we feel bound to give our 
own unprejudiced opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, had neither erudition, nor 
the mental equipment necessary for attaining it. 
Years ago, Macaulay, in reviewing his State in 
Its Relations with the Church, struck the right 
nail on the head in the words: “ Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a false 
medium of passions and prejudices,” and, further, that 
“ This fault is one which no subsequent care or industry can 
correct.” To judge by his writings alone, it is plain that 
Mr. Gladstone never approached any historical or literary 
question without having previously made up his mind as to 
which side he was going to take, and that his only idea 
of plunging into it was to bring out those facts which 
suited his own views, and to ignore those which might 
have supported his opponents’. Of the troubles into which 
this habit led him in Homeric matters we prefer not here 
to speak. Anyone who is anxious to review them can do 
so by recalling the exposure in these columns by the late 
Canon Isaac Taylor of Landmarks of Homeric Study (see 
the Academy of November 8, 1890), or the words of the 
Revue dt I’Histoire des Religions on the same book, that 
“ while Mr. Gladstone was an Homeric scholar among poli¬ 
ticians, he was only a politician among Homeric scholars.” 
But it was as a contributor to theological controversy that 
this habit was most marked, and as this always appeals to 
a much larger audience than any classical subject it ia 
from this that we shall draw the only instance we have 
room for. 

Now, if there is one fact with which any writer on 
theology might be expected to be acquainted, • it is the 
great spread of “infidel” or Deist opinion which took 
place shortly after the Protestants and Catholics in Europe 
had fought to a standstill. England no more escaped from 
this than any other nation, and the unbroken succession 
of so-called Deist writers can be traced from Bolingbroke’s 
works in and about 1756, through Chubb, Toland, and the 
translators of Voltaire, until Hume arose to give a middle- 
class vogue to opinions which had hitherto chiefly ap¬ 
pealed to the aristocratic few and the wage-earning many. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone, writing on this very point, ventured to 
say that “ a wave of infidelity was passing over the land ” 
in Bishop Butler’s day, which “ had dwindled and dis¬ 
appeared ” in Johnson’s. As Bishop Butler’s Analogy was 
first published in 1736, when Samuel Johnson, a contem¬ 
porary of Hume, was twenty-seven years old, we can only 
suppose that the date of English writers on Deism was 
either not one of the enormous number of facts which Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind retained with accuracy, or that he never 
knew it. If we want other instances of this habit of 
ignoring the best-known facts of his opponents’ case 
we shall find them by the score in Mr. Gladstone’s 
controversy with Professor Huxley in 1883, which did not, 
however, prevent him from bringing forth, seven years 
later, what Mr. J. Williams Benn called that “ most re¬ 
grettable publication,” the Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture. 

Nothing that we have said must be taken as proving 
us blind to Mr. Gladstone’s many great qualities. ' No one 
is more conscious than ourselves of his deep religious con¬ 
viction, his moral earnestness, and the indomitable courage 
which led him up to nearly the last year of his life to carry 
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on a hopeless battle against overwhelming force. In this 
respect, he lias been ill enough served by .his friends, and 
it is difficult to say whether Mr. Gladstone would have 
repelled with more scorn Professor Bryce’s suggestion that 
he intentionally confused his arguments to prevent his 
antagonists, from finding anything that they could lay 
hold of, or Mr. Paul’s theory, here stated, that at. the 
bottom of his mind there was “ a feeling that if you cannot 
get what you want, you may do anything you like.” But 
the truth is the truth, and, in our opinion, there is nothing 
in either the matter or the manner of Mr. Gladstone’s 
writings that will make it worth anyone’s while to rescue 
them from the oblivion into which they have deservedly 
fallen. Unless we are very much mistaken, posterity will 
think with us. 


Rambles in Materialism. 

Moral Nerve and the Error of Literary Verdicts. By 

Furaeaux Jordan. (Kegan Paul.) 

Mr. Jorpan deprecates in advance the use of the word 
materialist, nor should we bestow it upon him could 
we discover what else to call him. He tells us that 
matter—of which he seems to consider energy or force an 
attribute—is “ uncreateable, indestructible, eternal, limit¬ 
less ”; that our knowledge of the universe depends on our 
nerves; that anything “ spiritual ” or supernatural is for us 
a negligible quantity; and that our lives, our capacity for 
good and evil, and our achievements are predetermined for 
us at our birth by the physical constitution of our brains. 
All this may be very true, and it is certain that many 
thinkers at the present day will be inclined to agree with 
him; but unfortunately, instead of setting to work to prove 
.these propositions, he contents himself with enunciating 
them. From this there arises this dilemma: those who 
are as frankly materialist as himself will hardly thank 
Mr. Jordan for a book that says nothing that they could 
not say for themselves; while those who cling to the older 
beliefs are not likely to abandon them at Mr. Jordan’s 
orders. 

This grumble over, there is much that is suggestive here. 
Mr. Jordan does .well to remind us that the Reformation, 
like most other great religious movements, brought as its 
immediate effect, not the elevation but the depravation 
of public morals. He scores, too, neatly against Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s objection to militarism with the quotation from 
Professor Tylor that “ the changes which have shaped the 
descendants of wild hordes into civilised nations have been 
in great measure the work of the war chiefs,” and the 
deduction he draws from Mr. Spencer's own utterances 
that no nation can be perfectly peaceful till all are peace¬ 
ful. Not less apt is the remark that while the lower 
animals have ideas of morality that differ only in degree 
from those of man, they do not, like him, allow those who 
offend against them to perpetuate a race of criminals. To 
take his own instance, “ When the vagabond wolf and the 
rogue elephant are driven forth from their communities 
they may not take mates with them and propagate their 
like,” and we gather that he would impose a similar dis¬ 
ability upon human criminals of the irreclaimable type. 
All that he says as to the rationale of the punishment of 
crime seems to be extremely sensible, and his proposition 
that as the crimes of anarchists appear to be due to morbid 
vanity, the best way with them would be to humiliate that 
vanity by having them whipped by women is worth con¬ 
sideration. It would oease to be effective sor soon as Mr. 
Jordan’s millennial views as to the perfect equality of the 
sexes become general, but in the interval it would probably 
have time enough to improve, anarchism off the face of the 
earth. 


In the second part of his book, which corresponds with 
his sub-title, Mr. Jordan plunges into what he calls literary, 
but which we should ourselves be more inclined to style 
popular, verdicts. He tries to find some distinction between 
the literary and the scientific view of morals, and thinks 
that he has done so by the assertion that “ the literary 
class seeks first of all comfort . . . and does not object 

to the acquisition of such truths as are not incompatible 
with comfort ”; while “ the leading note of the scientific 
class is that its first care is for truth, and next for such 
comfort as may be consistent with truth.” Following this 
up, we find that the charge resolves itself into one that 
many distinguished men of letters—Tennyson, John Stuart 
Mill, and Wordsworth—have spoken disrespectfully o? 
physical science, and that Froude committed himself to 
the audacious opinion that if Latimer had never lived 
the course of the Church of England would have been 
different. As this last opinion clashes with the doctrine 
of evolution, it is peculiarly offensive to Mr. Jordan: but 
did he never hear of the fallacy of judging from insufficient 
instances? Had he done so, he might have remembered 
that Buckle, although a typical member of the peccant 
literary class, was one of the first to draw attention to the 
exaggerated importance till then attached to individual 
influence on history. Incidentally, it leads Mr. Jordan into 
an entertaining digression on the connection between 
material prosperity and religion, and to a consideration 
of the fact that while Protestantism is getting less Pro¬ 
testant every day, Catholicism gets more violently Catholic 
in the countries still devoted to it. From this he draws 
the conclusion that it is their national characteristics, and 
not their Protestantism, that have caused the Teutonic 
nations to outstrip the Celts in the race for wealth. As for 
England, he considers that as she once professed an easy¬ 
going Catholicism, so she will in the near future tend to an 
easy-going Agnosticism, a course which will apparently meet 
with Mr. Jordan’s approval. It will be gathered from what 
we have said that, the tone of Mr. Jordan’s book is distinctly 
didactic, and that he troubles himself neither with logic 
nor with straining after style. How much of this is due 
to the fact that Mr. Jordan is, as we see from his title- 
page, a doctor, and therefore accustomed to speak ex 
cathedra, we will not stop to inquire. But the book is 
amusing, and has the saving grace of being short. 


Admirals All. 

Types of Naval Officers. By Captain A. T. Mahan. (Samp¬ 
son Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Captain Mahan has again laid the British Navy, and all 
who study naval affairs, under an obligation by his new 
book. We live in an age of ironclads, and inoBt of us have 
never known any other form of battleship. To us all naval 
history may be roughly divided into (a) Wooden ships with 
sails, and ( h ) Iron and steel ships driven by steam. But 
though during the eighteenth century men-of-war were built 
of wood and worked by sails, that period was one of con¬ 
stant evolution and progress. “ Between the beginning and 
the end a great change is found to have been effected, 
which naturally and conveniently is associated with the 
names of the most conspicuous actors; although they are 
not the sole agents, but simply the most eminent.” Of 
these most eminent men, therefore, those whom Captain 
Mahan has taken to illustrate his thesis are, Hawke, Rod¬ 
ney, Howe, St. Vincent, De Saumarez, and Exmouth, Nelson 
and his group not being dealt with because their personali¬ 
ties and methods beat the stamp of genius and of origi¬ 
nality, and where originality is found classification ceases 
to apply. The genius is not a type. 

In the years preceding Hawke and Rodney professional 
theory and practice had sunk to a very low level in the 
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British Navy, and the now nearly forgotten miscarriage 
of Admiral Mathews off Toulon in 1744, and the miserable 
incompetency of Byng at Minorca in 1756, marked the 
bottom of the curve line. Hawke and Rodney raised the 
Navy from the inefficiency of Matliews and Byng to the 
crowning glories of the Nile and Trafalgar. The “ Fighting 
Instruct tolls ” at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
liad become crystallised, and officers in command were 
absolutely afraid to deviate in any way from the letter 
of the law as laid down in that code. But the pendulum 
was beginning to swing back again, and the younger men 
perceived that something must be done to lift naval 
strategy from its stagnation. In Admiral Mathews’ un¬ 
fortunate action Captain Hawke, the future Admiral, was 
the one man who showed dash and initiative, and he and 
Rodney may be considered to complement each other and to 
constitute together a single type. “ While both were men 
of unusually strong personality, private as well as pro¬ 
fessional, and with very marked traits of character, their 
great relation to naval advance is that of men who by 
natural faculty detect and seize upon incipient ideas, for 
which the time is ripe, and upon the practical realisation 
of which the healthful development of the profession de¬ 
pends.” In Hawke and Rodney is summed up the improve¬ 
ment of system to which Nelson and his contemporaries 
fell heirs, and which gave themi immortality. These two 
officers are the types of that element of change in virtue 
of which their profession grows. Nelson clapping the tele¬ 
scope to his blind eye and ignorihg his admiral's signal 
would hardly have been possible had not Hawke and Rod¬ 
ney sailed their ships through the red tape of the “ Fight¬ 
ing Instructions.” 

The other four naval commanders of whom Captain 
Malian treats exemplify principally the conservative forces, 
the permanent features in the strength of which the naval 
profession exists, and in the absence of any one of which 
it droops and succumbs. As types they stand side by side, 
though on a slightly lower plane, with the two great 
leaders; Howe, the general officer, as tactician ; Jervis, the 
general officer, as disciplinarian and strategist; De Sau- 
marez, the Fleet officer and division commander; and 
Vellew, Lord Exmouth, as the frigate captain and partisan 
officer. There was no standing still, even in the days of 
sailing ships. From Blake the Navy fell to Mathews, and 
then rose again, thanks to Hawke and Rodney and the 
rest, to Nelson, and from Toulon and Minorca to the 
Nile and Trafalgar. We have only to read the account of 
Admiral Mathews off Toulon in 1744, and tlien to read 
of Nelson’s masterful tactics at Trafalgar in a somewhat 
analogous battle, to realise how much he owed to the great 
commanders whom Captain Mahan has taken as his types 
of naval officers. 


A Corner oi Christendom. 

A Study of Modern Anglicanism. By Gordon Milburn. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

Tub English Church is at least as anomalous as any other 
part of the English Constitution. With all the parapher¬ 
nalia of dogmatic absolutism she is the most tolerant of 
mothers, who has long ceased to exact from her children 
more than the outward form of acquiescence. Her Articles 
of Religion still stand for an ensign; but • they are an 
equivocal standard about which musters a strangely various 
host, with eyes turned for the most part by preference in 
any other direction. It is worth the while of the curious 
to speculate as to the centripetal force that brings together 
parties so dissimilar as those into which the Establishment 
notoriously is divided, and to endeavour to justify the 


cohesion of elements so heterogeneous that at first view it 
might seem that they would exist more happily apart. 

To the party which may be called Catholic-minded is 
assigned as its dominant note reverence; out of which, and 
the consequent appreciation of the malice of sin, grows the 
notion of saintliness . as an art. As soon as the practical 
importance of the secondary and subordinate features of 
this art, its creeds and ritual observances, leads its expo¬ 
nents to attribute to them “ a theoretic importance destruc¬ 
tive of the purity of religious thought,” the need for a 
reaction becomes sensible; it is in the aspect of a reaction, 
rather than as a thing-in-itself, that Protestantism has 
the reason of its being. It is a corrective. As for the 
Church of England, the present is with the High Church 
school, says Mr. Milburn; “ then Liberalism will have its 
day.” His description of the nature and tendencies of that 
principle is the more interesting because, while his sym¬ 
pathy with what he calls Catholicism is fervent, he writes 
himself down a Liberal. Theological Liberalism appears 
mainly as.a criticism of traditional opinious: 

Liberals may not inappropriately regard themselves as 
parasites of the Church, men whose vision of God is depen¬ 
dent upon the possession of a more orthodox faith by 
others. Liberalism cannot exist alone. It presupposes a 
comparatively orthodox type, whose convictions it en¬ 
deavours to throw into a more philosophically adequate 
form. But when the orthodox type goes the Liberal 
amendments will gradually go also. ... 

His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision 
of many communions, for the most part delimited by 
national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another’s in¬ 
fluence, strengthened with an abiding sense of fallibility 
that is never afraid to correct and better the past. That, of 
course, is by way of direct antithesis to the teaching and 
claims of Rome, to which, nevertheless, Mr. Milbum seems 
to have given serious consideration. His answer to the 
d priori argument for the claims of the Papacy based upon 
the necessity for a divine revelation that shall be certain 
(and the need, therefore, for an infallible teacher) is 
sketched with a skill that will justify quotation-: 

In the manifested spirit and character of Jesus Christ 
as appreciated in the light of the Resurrection, in the life 
He lived, in the things He said, in the impression that He 
made, the living reality of God seemed to flash forth visibly 
and tangibly before them ... In theological language 
this fact is called the Christian “ Revelation,” i.e., the 
“ Unveiling” of God in Christ as the great fact upon which 
the Christian religion rests. But Romanists, ignoring 
the fact that “ Revelation ” is simply a name given to this 
particular aspect of the life of Christ . . . argue as if 
Revelation were a mathematical axiom of which as much 
might legitimately be made as ingenuity could devise. 
And so a Romanist argues not from the fact of Revelation, 
but from his, the traditional Roman, idea of what Revela¬ 
tion “ must ” be, back to an entirely imaginary historical 
situation. 


The Roman Catholic position is, of course, maintained 
by various lines of ratiocination that converge upon a 
point; but so far as this particular argument is concerned, 
we know of no scheme upon which a reply might be more 
effectively built up. 

If Mr. Mil bun: is still busy thinking about the subject 
of this essay, we should recommend him to devote par¬ 
ticular attention to two points. In the first place, he seems 
to us to give undue weight to the note of episcopacy as 
essentialto the " Catholic ” idea—especially in view of the 
fact that the Anglican episcopate does not enjoy the com¬ 
plete confidence of the other national episcopates of the 
world. Secondly, granting, if he likes, the importance of 
decentralisation to the welfare of the diffused Church, 
why pay particular regard to parcels so arbitrary and 
fluctuating as the nation? 
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Other New Books. 

Unofficial Despatches. By Edgar Wallace. (Hutchinson. 

6s.) 

From South Africa, of course. As become^ a corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily ' Mail, Mr. Wallace models his style 
on that of the late G. W. Steevens, and succeeds fairly 
well, though he does not quite possess the fitness of phrase 
and the touch of scholarship which illumined his master’s 
work. But he is nothing if not picturesque, and the 
following extract will give an idea of his method. Mr. 
Wallace, an Engineer corporal, and three privates are on a 
trolley running along the line looking for dynamite mines 
in a country infested by Boers. The corporal and a private 
are lying at full length with their heads just over the fore 
end of the trolley and with their faces about twenty inches 
above the rail. The other two men are trundling the car 

along, and dawn is approaching. “ Suddenly- ‘ Brake! 

brake! for God’s sake 1 ’ He has seen something on the 
line—a something snuggled close to the rail—an ominous, 
shapeless something that has no right to be there. In a 
moment you see there is not time to jump for it; you can 
hardly rise to your feet in the jtime. Then a swift hand 
snatches up a rifle, the rifle is poised for a moment before 
the whirring wheels of the trolley, then dropped cross-wise 
on to the metals. There is a jump, a bone-racking thud, 
thud, thud, as the wheels kick up against the sleepers; 
the next moment there is an overturned trolley with wheels 
still running, and five human beings sprawling unhurt 
upon the veldt; but the five little sticks of dynamite with 
the upturned percussion cap are untouched. Only a broken 
rifle a few feet from them shows where the trolley left the 
line.” This is excellent journalism. Mr. Wallace is a trifle 
unjust to Lord Kitchener at the close, but that is want 
of perspective and the natural inability of a man who has 
been face to face with death upon the veldt to realise the 
power of cant and hypocrisy in this country. 


Le Tour du Monde, en 63 Jours. Par Gaston Stiegler. 

(Paris: Societe Franfaise d’lmprimerie et de Librairie. 

2 frs. 60c.) 

It is about thirty years ago that Jules Veme sent his 
hero Phineas Fogg round the world in eighty days. The 
novelist, who is still alive at Amiens, has seen the eighty 
days, which were then considered a record, beaten on 
several occasions, notably by M. Gaston Stiegler, who has 
just imitated and defeated Fogg in the interests of a Paris 
newspaper. Before the start there were many speculations 
as to how long a man should take in the circuit, not of the 
globe, but of the northern hemisphere. Jules Verne, in an 
amusing letter, laid it down that thirty-three or thirty- 
four days should now be sufficient, while a friend on the 
boulevards, who was himself no traveller, told M. Stiegler 
that he would be “ la dernibre des tortues ” if he took as 
many as sixty days on the road, a designation which the 
traveller earned by a margin of three days. He was not 
over well-equipped for his task, for he confesses that he 
had never paid any attention to “ sport ” or “ records,” 
and his linguistic capacity may be judged by his statement 
that he dislikes both words—“ sport ” because it is English, 
and “ record ” because no one knows its origin. M. Stiegler 
travelled to St. Petersburg by the Siberian railway to 
Vladivostock, across to Japan, and Victoria in British 
Columbia; then to New York, Queenstown, London, and 
Paris. His full time was sixty-four days and four hours, 
but deducting an unnecessary delay in London, he reduces 
it to sixty-three days thirteen hours. As is usual in worksi 
of travel written by Frenchmen, the book is less valuable 
for its description of foreign places than for its uncon¬ 


scious revelations of the author’s personality. M. Stiegler’s 
perception is not keen, for he managed to travel over 
34,000 kilometres without finding out that “ record ” is an 
English word. Happily his camera was more observant 
than its master, and the photographs with which the book 
is illustrated atone for any lack of descriptive power in 
the text. 


Insect Life. By J. H. Fabre. Translated from the 
French by the Author of Mademoiselle Mori. With a 
Preface by David Sharp, M.A-, F.R.S., and Edited by 
F. Merrifield. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Four writers have gone to the English version of this 
book, including the French, author. It is an extraordinary 
division of labour, but we are glad of the translation, by 
whatever process ushered into the world. Here is natural 
history in earnest. M. Fabre’s great predecessor, Reaumur, 
wrote six quarto volumes of Mimoires pour servir a Vhis- 
toire —what of ? Kings or statesmen? No, dear reader; 
des insectes. Merely mimoires pour servir, if you please! 
That is treating our diminutive brethren with something 
like respect. M. Fabre’s Souvenirs Entomologiques —just 
reminiscences of insects he has known—runs to seven 
volumes, of which this is the first. It is a glorifiable 
book; explorations among a ecantly-known people, com¬ 
pared with which what are the manners and customs of 
stupid savages? M. Fabre knows and loves them; he 
writes about them withzenthusiasm and a fascinating style. 
It is a work of first-rate original science, but it is also 
more interesting than nine hundred' and ninety-nine 
novels in a thousand. Did you ever know, for instance, 
what an interesting people were the Sacred Beetles, the 
Scarabaei famous in Egyptian mythology? They are 
scavengers, feeding on dung, which they shape into balls, 
and roll to a suitable place for excavating a dining-hole, 
into which they drop the ball, get inside, shut the doors 
(so to speak), and solemnly fall-to like aldermen on 
venison and turtle soup. You see the Scarab, in the 
frontispiece, apparently playing “footer” with a ball as 
big as himself, which he kicks with his hind legs. But 
the details are the thing 1 How a comrade will come up 
and politely help in rolling the ball, until the owner is 
busy in digging out the dining-room, when the rogue runs 
off with the dinner. Overtaken by the expostulant pro¬ 
prietor, he abstractedly hugs it in his arms, and explains 
that, the thing having somehow rolled away, he was just 
bringing it back, when his dear friend so fortunately came 
up in time to help himi The owner swallows the story 
with what grace he may (profoundly thankful that the 
fellow hasn’t swallowed' the dinner), and they roll it back 
to the dining-hole once more. Having got inside and 
shut themselves in, they squat one on each side of the 
ball, like two fat boys with an immense plum-pudding 
between them, and (as aforesaid) gorge. That is a small 
sample of the manners and customs which fill this book 
on insects, and not an insect in it is a dull dog. 


Famous Houses of Bath and District. By J. F. Meehan. 

(Meehan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is not a favourable example of that copious topo¬ 
graphical literature which has improved so notably in 
quality during the last few years. It is, it is true, hand¬ 
somely printed, and the writer’s obvious acquaintance 
with his subject preserves him from the pitfalls that sur¬ 
round the ill-informed; but it is impossible to give it 
further praise. Most of the process blocks with which it 
is illustrated are unsatisfactory because, obviously made 
for printing on coarse paper, whereas they are here pro¬ 
duced on paper with a highly-finished surface. This is 
the more to be regretted since many of them are from 
hitherto unpublished drawings—and veiy good drawings, 
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too—by the late Mr. H. V. Lansdown, who made it his 
business to prepare water-colour sketches of the famous 
houses of Bath. Far too many of these buildings, asso¬ 
ciated with the great names of the eighteenth century, 
have been demolished, despite their interesting history 
and their often excellent classical architecture. Not Mr. 
Ralph Allen’s house has escaped, for part of it is gone, 
and what remains has been converted -into tenements. 
Mr. Meehan has had to draw so extensively upon ih& 
memoirs and gossip of the days when Beau Nash issued 
his decrees, when Sheridan Wood and Gainsborough 
painted, when Jane Austen and Dr. Johnson and Hannah 
More visited the City of Bladud, that his book necessarily 
contains much that is interesting, if familiar. Lord 
Dufferin, in his sixteen-line introduction, is hardly exces¬ 
sive when he says of Bath that “ probably there is no city 
in Great Britain that has been the home of so many dis¬ 
tinguished men during the eighteenth century.” It is, 
however, to be supposed that Sheridan’s great-grandson 
would limit the description to provincial towns. The sub¬ 
ject and Mr. Lansdown’s drawings deserved a better book; 
but it is at least something to be grateful for that tho 
present state of these landmarks should have been put on 
record—since it is hardly likely that the people of Bath 
will be satisfied until they have destroyed, or degraded, 
a few more of them. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. R. Beazeley. 

(Murray. 18s.) 

It is difficult for us to whom all parts of the world are 
known to understand the ignorance in which Christian 
Europe stagnated with regard to the rest of the globe a 
thousand years ago. In a previous volume Mr. Beazley has 
already examined the history of modem geography from 
the conversion of the Roman Empire to the close of the 
ninth century; in his present volume he deals with his 
subject from a.d. 900-1260. In those days geography was 
not a “ subject ”; no one took any heed of it, and probably 
geographer was a polite synonym for liar. Nor would 
such a manner of looking at the reports of early travellers 
be altogether undeserved if we judge by the ancient maps 
which Mr. Beazeley has reproduced in this book, and 
which are a reckless compound of much fancy and little 
fact. Schoolboys then had but scanty geography lessons, 
but at the commencement of the period under discussion 
several officious persons began to disturb their serenity. 
These were the Vikings—or rather, Northmen—who began 
to explore the north-west, for piratical, it is to be feared, 
rather than scientific reasons. Then came the pilgrims, 
the Hebrew travellers, diplomats, missionaries, and trade 
adventurers, all of whom re-discovered lands to the east 
of Europe, and prepared the way for coming geographers 
and paper-setters in Civil Service examinations. . It is a 
fascinating subject, and Mr. Beazeley’s book is a monument 
of learning, but it can only lightly be touched on here. 
There is a world of humour in the reproductions of old 
maps given in this volume. They are so remarkably unlike 
what we are now given to understand is the true appear¬ 
ance of the earth’s surface that it is impossible to forego 
the suspicion that these old cartographers were not above 
indulging in a solemn jest at the expense of their less- 
travelled countrymen. 


There is only one thing at all wrong with Who's Who. 
It is beginning to suffer from corpulency. The 1901 edition 
was 1J inches thick, the 1902 edition is 2 1-12 inches thick. 
Yet of fatty degenration we detect not a symptom. The 
expansion appears to be entirely natural and inevitable. 
We are all candidates for inclusion in Who's Who, and that 
some folks get there is made certain by a comparison 


between the l,000tli pages in the 1901 and 1902 editions 
respectively. The first carries you as far as Professon 
Schuster, in the second we travel no farther than 
Colonel Patch. The total increase of text pages on, 
last year is 190. There is no doubt that all who wish to 
know what’s what must possess themselves of Who's Who. 

Messrs. Mudie have for some years been introducing 
more science into their Catalogue, and this year the ad¬ 
vance is especially marked. The most valuable addition, 
in our opinion, is a list of novels classified historically, 
topographically, and topically. We should like to see this 
feature developed and its typographical coup d'ceil im¬ 
proved somewhat in future years. It is worth a great deal 
of space. We can, of course, see omissions; for instance, 
among novels of “ East End and Slum Life ” Mr. Gissing’s 
The Nether World ought to have a .place; and, similarly, 
under “ Suburban and Lower Middle Classes,” Mr. 
Gissing’s In the Year of Jubilee } a study of Camberwell, 
and Mrs. Dudeney’s story, The Maternity of Harriett 
Wicken. It is strange, too, that, under “ London ” there is 
no mention of Thackeray, either directly or by cross 
reference. But a good and laborious beginning has been 
made, and we hope to see this feature grow in bulk and 
clearness. Messrs. Mudie are in the way to make their 
Catalogue a valuable book of reference; indeed, it is that 
already. 

That useful annual, The Catholic Directory, now in its 
sixty-fifth year, is again punctually issued by Messrs. Bums 
and Oates. 

To his very dainty edition of the prose works of 
Thackeray Mr. Dent adds, this week, Pendennis in three 
volumes. The editor, Mr. Walter Jerrold, quotes Thackeray 
to his mother, August 11, 1848: “I opened my fire 
yesterday with the first chapter of Pendennis, and have 
had another good spell this morning before breakfast, such 
a good one as authorised two mutton chops along with 
my coffee.” Our latter-day novelists are doubtless simi¬ 
larly authorised, but can they eat them? Mr. Charles E 
Brock’s illustrations will be pleasing to very many. 


Fiction. 

Love Like a Gipsy. By Bernard Capes. (Constable. 6s.) 

Mr. Capes’s case must trouble any careful critic. In 
ideas, in command of words, in fidelity to an ideal of narra¬ 
tive, he is far ahead of the ordinary novelist of the day. 
And yet he is difficult to read. His novels are too literary. 
They might be written by the head-master of an Academy 
of Fiction, in which case they would do the pupils equal 
good and harm. They would do them good by their example 
of laborious tapestry work, harm by the excess of the 
rendering process over the subject to be rendered. Mr. 
Capes must needs transmute each plain thing into its psy¬ 
chological equivalent or astral body. If he has to describe 
a blow in the eye he insists on gathering up the obscure and 
swift impressions created by the blow m the instant of its 
reception. He delights to arrest the incohate. Another 
romancist would let the difficult moment pass, and describe 
a blow as an exercise of energy on matter. Take the 
following paragraph from Love Like a Gipsy: 


Coming swiftly to the open space that separated his 
shed from Flux's, he ran before he could stop himself 
into the knowledge of a strange little quarrelling sound. 
A crest of quills, bristling as if in rage, a shell-like gleam 
of teeth and eyeballs in a clay - yellow face were 
lifted to him. He caught a glimpse of a hand strenuous 
at a scalp, in the red thick of which a knife was sunk; 
and, remembering the scream of a moment ago, he flogged 
down into the face with the heavy butt of his weapon, and 
fesolved all into a huddle. 
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Do you easily gather that this describes the hero’s rush 
through a horde of Red Indians who have attacked a 
snow-bound fort on the Hudson River? But Mr. Capes may 
plead his context. We answer that the description of a 
slaying in “ a romance ” should be plain and vivid were its 
context a thousand miles away. 

A “ constant supply ” of cold water is admittedly a 
good thing, but a constant supply of Bpiced wine is not so 
good. That is the trouble with Mr. Capes. His method, 
of course, has its moments. When the right material 
passes under his pen, you get excellence. When Captain 
St. John, after his encounter with a highwayman, is being 
brought to Wodens Abbey, held on horseback in a half- 
comatose state, you have this cleverly-wrought account 
of his feelings: 

While still short of the descent, the party wheeled into a 
by-road going through gorge-bushes; and presently tall 
iron gates opened to receive them into a drive, close, and 
soft-smelling, and silent as sleep. He accepted it all, 
smilingly catapeltio — the cavalcade, the torches, the 
leaping of flame upon great branches writhed down like 
snakes to scrutinise their passing; the huge square house 
that rose suddenly upon them as they turned a corner ; 
the vision of a porch glaring like an open furnace, in the 
swirling smoke of which stood a little plump lady with a 
macaw's face and a macaw's brilliant eye arched over with 
a double thickness of brow. It was an Arabian pageant, 
that was certain, and he was a helpless but essential part 
of it. 

That is all right, though hardly the stuff of romance. So is 
ilxis touch: 

She was ... a little pouter-breasted slip-shod 
person in a dirty crimson nigligi and Bhady cap. 

But Sir. Capes pitches his style in such high falsetto that 
it defeats its own end. Its renderings of the trivial weary 
the reader by a multiplicity of conceits and elaborations, 
so that the thrice-mannered manner obsesses the ear, and 
is thought of just when it should be forgotten. Mr. Capes’s 
maimer reacts, of course, on his matter, and the situa¬ 
tions of the artless novelette are often disguised nearly— 
but, alas, never quite—out of recognition in gleaming 
tissues and glintings of barbaric pearl. 


The Cigarette Smoker. By C. Ranger Gull. (Greening. 

■ 2 s. 6 d.) 

This is a tract against cigarette-smoking, and as some 
tracts deal largely in hell-fire, so this emphasises the 
physical and mental perdition that may overtake the con¬ 
firmed cigarette smoker. Uther Kennedey’s case is, of 
course, greatly overdrawn. The authorities quoted by Mr. 
Gull in his preface, and his assurance that “ the horrible 
case of Uther Kennedey is possible in all its details,” cannot, 
alter this fact. The portrayal of a oigarette-smioker’s 
tragedy as a side issue in a novel of general life and man¬ 
ners would be far more effective in the end than a patho¬ 
logical nightmare such as Mr. Gull has given us. Granted 
the pathological nightmare, the thing is not ill done, though 
the power given to Mitchell, the valet, to defeat the vigi¬ 
lance of a trained doctor is absurd. What is a valet doing 
in a small seaside cottage? Dr. Chamberlain’s report to 
Kennedey’s London doctor admitting that within the four 
walls of this cottage Kennedey was obtaining cigarettes 
by some secret and impenetrable method, and enclosing a 
plan of the rooms, js the emptiest Sherlock-Holmesism. It 
is introduced in order that the cigarette-smoker’s passion 
for the weed and his ingenuity in obtaining it may be illus¬ 
trated by Kennedey’s plan of drawing the smoke through 
the wall dividing his room from that of the rascally valet, 
who applies a lighted cigarette to the improvised tube at an 
agreed hour of the night. 

If crude and graphic description of the physical and 
mental horrors supervening on excessive cigarette-smoking 


can warn, then this book, with its cover decorated by a 
skull and crossed cigarettes, may do some good. But the 
accumulation of horrors in the fates of Uther Kennedey 
and Leopold Aspremont, who finally die together in an 
orgie of smoke in a Montmartre studio, is simply a wild 
parable in which the novelist's licence, and the specialist's, 
are stretched to the uttermost. Oddly enough, Mr. Gull 
understates one crude and outward evidence of the 
cigarette habit. He makes his debauchees exhibit the two 
first fingers stained yellow. But it is no uncommon thing 
to see half the hand so marked—the ensign unfurled. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.} 

The Yellow Fiend. By Mbs. Alexander. 

We thought the yellow fiend must be the Chinese Boxer, 
but immediately our eye fell on happenings like these: 
“ I saw how well this young lady could manage when Mrs. 
Pinnock sprained her ankle ”; and “ Then she put eau de 
Cologne on her handkerchief, and Madge took her milk 
and began to look more herself.” The story may be called 
domestic, and the yellow fiend is a miser’s gold. (Unwin. 
6s.) 

God Wills It. By William Stearn Davis. 

This is the American historical novel with all the usual 
symptoms clearly developed. The subject is the first 
Crusade. “ As Richard entered the hounds sprang up, 
growling, with grinning teeth, and a sharp brattling voice 
broke out: ‘ Out of the room, pestilent monk. Hurry to 
perdition with your cordials, or I set my dogs on you. 
Give me the head of Raoul de Valmont, then stab me if 
you will! ” (The Macmillan Co. 6s.) 

The Ranee’s Rubies. By Dr. Helen Bourchier. 

This is not the lost jewel melodrama which it* title 
may suggest, but a study of Zenana life in India. The ordi¬ 
nary reader is likely to be intimidated by such characters 
as the Ranee Sahib, the Miss Sahib, the Mem Sahib, and 
all the other Sahibs. And by sentences like: “ Haa the 
Punditjee been again to the house of Padre Sahib T ” or 
“ ‘ Even as you say, Habeeba Bee,’ Boojee-ki-boo answered.” 
(Treherne. 6s.) 

The Lady Aloivb. By Lucy A. Ellen *Wadslby. 

It is perhaps ai relief, on the whole, that this “ Tale of 
Priestcraft,” with its motto, “ Red* in tooth and claw. 
Their feet are srwift to shed blood,” and it* dedication 
“To those who are haters of all uncharitableness,” and 
its characterisation of Father Arauf a* the "vilest man. 
on earth”—it is perhaps a relief, we say, to find that this 
story does not open in Farmi Street in 1902, but on the 
road to Leominster in “ the latter part of the reign of 
Hardicanute.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Fallen From Favour. By Jean Middlemass. 

“ Neither Lady Cranmore nor Lady Yvonne had calcu¬ 
lated on the sensation she would produoe when she 
n.p]*eared gowned in one of Paquin’s dainty Mack crea¬ 
tions. The effect was electrical. Everyone was asking 
who she was, and would scarcely believe when they were 
told she was only ‘ little Lambton,’ Meta’s governess., 
Had she been a demoiselle of high degree she could not 
have looked more distinguee.” (pigby, Long. 6s.) 

Where Honour Leads. By Marian Francis. 

This novel of family life and patriotism in the days of 
George II. opens in a Yorkshire parsonage. The hero enters 
the Army, and is present at the battle of Fontenoy on the 
losing side. The i torv is well conceived and told. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 
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The Decline of Oratory, 

And the Disraeli Tradition. 

One of the most notable features of modem political life 
is the great decline in the interest taken by the public in 
Parliamentary debates. The Times is now almost the 
only London daily newspaper that gives a full report of 
Parliamentary proceedings. The influence of the* Legis¬ 
lature in the formation of public opinion is a steadily 
decreasing force. The Press has almost entirely monopo¬ 
lised the. attention which was once given to the House of 
Commons. The editorial “ leader ” is perused with in¬ 
terest, while the report of the Parliamentary debates is 
altogether ignored. This decline of interest in the dis¬ 
cussions at St. Stephens is not a satisfactory feature of 
political life. Disraeli, it is true, prophesied the growth 
of the power of the Press at the expense of Parliament in 
Coningsby nearly sixty years ago. But it is, none the 
less, a regrettable fact that the electorate should be losing 
their interest in the proceedings of theiy representatives. 
The man who reads the Parliamentary reports has, at 
all events, the advantage of hearing both sides of the 
question. He can form a better opinion on the topics 
of the day than if he confined himself to the “ leaders ” 
of a party newspaper. 

Many causes have contributed to the neglect of Parlia¬ 
mentary discussions. One cause, at least, is not far to 
seek. Anybody who compares the speeches that were de¬ 
livered in the House of Commons fifty or a hundred years 
ago with the speeches that are to be heard to-day, will 
recognise a vast falling off in literary quality. “ Some of 
these men talk like Demosthenes and Cicero,” said Burke 
of the Parliamentary orators of his youth, “and I feel 
when I am listening to them as if 1 were in Athens or 
Rome.” The most extravagant eulogist of modem oratory 
would never dream of making an assertion approaching 
that of Burke. There never was a time when the speeches 
of public men were less worthy of perusal from the ora¬ 
torical point of view than they are in the present age. 
There is plenty of cheap fluency; there is little literary 
grace. The apt quotations fromi the classics, which once 
adorned the debates in both Houses, have disappeared as 
completely as stocks and flowered waistcoats. Many 
people would allege that speakers ought not to strive after 
literary grace. They would assert that the best speech is 
the speech that sets forth as plainly as possible the views 
which it advocates. It is fortunate that Cicero and Burke 
did not take this view. Disraeli records that, when Lord 
George Bentinck was urged to become leader of the Pro¬ 
tectionists in 1846, he refused to accept the post for a 
peculiar reason. Bentinck took Canning as his model, and 
he considered that, as he did not possess Canning’s bril¬ 
liancy, clearness, and wit, he ought not to take the place * 
which was offered to him. It was pointed out to him 
that Parliamentary life had changed since Canning’s time, 
and it was suggested that facts and a knowledge of com¬ 
merce and of the laws of political economy would be suffi¬ 


cient for his work. Beutinck’s reply was short. “ If Mr. 
Canning were alive,” he said, “ he could do all this better 
than any of them, and be not a whit less brilliant.” 

The last member of the House of Commons to sustain 
the old traditions was Disraeli. “ He has charmed the 
House,” said Bagehot in 1876, just after Disraeli’s eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage, “ and has given debates in which 1m 
took part a kind of nice literary flavour, which others had 
not, and which there is no one left to give to them.” 
Many lovers of literature were glad to welcome Mr. Her¬ 
bert Vivian’s recent interesting revival of The Rambler, 
because it was stated that one of the objects of the revived 
periodical wap “ a return to those literary graces which 
Johnson adorned in The Rambler and Disraeli on the 
hustings.” A new interest would be lent to political 
rhetoric if the world could once again hear such speeches 
as Disraeli delivered to the electors of Wycombe and 
Taunton in the thirties. The wit and oratorical style of 
the Tory statesman were unique. While he ran an ad¬ 
versary through the body, says Froude, he charmed even 
his enemies by the skill with which he did it. He was 
a master of phrases, and studied the capabilities of lan¬ 
guage with an interest rare among politicians. The poet 
Keats once said of himself, that he looked upon fine 
phrases like a lover. Something of the same appreciation 
may be traced in Disraeli. He ruled the House of Com¬ 
mons by that “ witchcraft in his tongue ” which charac¬ 
terised Cardinal Wolsey, as depicted by Shakespeare. He 
possessed all the oratorical gifts which he ascribed to 
Arundel Dacre in The Young Duke: “The withering 
sarcasm that blasted like the simoon; the brilliant sallies 
of wit that flashed like a sabre; the gushing eddies of 
humour that drowned all opposition, and overwhelmed 
those ponderous and unwieldy arguments, which the pro¬ 
ducers announced as rocks, but which he proved to be 
porpoises.” 

As a young man Disraeli had studied as all men must 
study who aspire to be orators. In his romance of Con- 
tarini Fleming, in which he shadowed' forth his own 
ambitious boyhood, he tells how his hero wrote romances 
and threw them into the water, and composed pages of 
satire and sentiment, and grew intoxicated with his own 
eloquence. Contarini pondered over the music of lan¬ 
guage, studied the cultivation of sweet words, and con¬ 
structed elaborate sentences in lonely walks. Wilkes de¬ 
scribed Chatham as having given all his mind “ to the 
studying of words and rounding of sentences.” Disraeli, 
in his youth, must often have employed himself in the? 
same occupation as he wandered among the woods of 
Bradenham. Lecky has pointed out how many of Chat¬ 
ham’s sentences and turns of phraseology are remembered 
even at the present day. Disraeli resembled Chatham in 
his power of coining sentences and passages which clung 
to the popular memory. Many of Disraeli’s sayings have 
become current coin of the language. His description of 
Peel as “ a burglar of other people’s intellects,” and of his 
life as “ as one huge appropriation clause ”; his famous 
description of Gladstone as “ a sophistical rhetorician in¬ 
ebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity ”; his 
comparison of the Ministry of 1868 to “ a range of ex¬ 
hausted volcanoes ”; his happy use of the phrase, sanitas 
sanitatum, omnia sanitas: his invention of the term, 

“ The Manchester School ”; his question, arising out of 
the discussion on the origin of species, Is man an ape or 
an angel? and his declaration that he was on the side 
of the angels; his reference to Peel as one who had “ caught 
the Whigs bathing, and run away with their clothes ”; 
his description of the Zulus, apropos of Bishop Colenso’s 
researches and tlie Prince Imperial’s death, “ A very re¬ 
markable people the Zulus, they defeat our generals, they 
convert our bishops, they have settled the fate of a great 

European dynasty”; these and a hundred other sayings 
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and comparisons were repeated and recollected by friend 
and foe alike. 

Something of Disraeli’s skill as an orator was doubtless 
due to his work as a novelist. Crassus said, and Lord 
Brougham repeated, that nothing assisted a speaker so 
much as the use of the pen. As a writer of romances 
Disraeli exhibited literary powers so conspicuous that more 
than one eminent critic has regretted that he did not 
devote himself exclusively to literature. “ May one not 
lament,” says Leslie Stephen, “ the degradation of a pro¬ 
mising novelist into a Prime Minister?” Contcirini 
Fleming called forth the praises of such princes of litera¬ 
ture as Goethe and Heine. Of Henrietta Temple Kebbel 
has justly said that the love passages remind one of 
Romeo and Juliet, and that the scene in the sponging 
house might have been written by Fielding. The descrip¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in Tancred, the account of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s first Council in Sybil, and the passage describing 
the reverie of Contarini Fleming after the conference of 
the Ambassadors, are almost perfect specimens of literary 
excellence. For the writing of novels Disraeli had one 
qualification. His whole existence was spent in a world of 
romance. His pictures of life and society are clothed with 
a poetic light which was far from obvious to the man in 
the street. Like his own favourite painter, Murillo, lie 
could give dignity to a battered wine-skin or the rags of 
a beggar-boy. The lively fancy of Don Quixote turned 
clowns into cavaliers and servant wenches into ladies of 
high degree. Something of the same tendency was ex¬ 
hibited by Disraeli. Like the Knight of La Mancha, he 
saw the heroic in the men and things of common life. He 
idealised everything. The eggs on a dish of bacon re¬ 
minded him of tufts of primroses. He was laughed at 
for conferring on the simple appurtenances of Hughenden, 
names which suggested palaces rather than a country 
manor house. He called his drawing-room the saloon, 
and his pond the lake. He dwelt upon the beauties of 
the terrace walks, the “ Golden Gate,” and the “ German 
Forest.” Many of the personages in his novels are idealised 
portraits of his own friends. Coningsby was the Honour¬ 
able George Smythe, the “ splendid failure ” ; Lord Henry 
Sydney was the Duke of Rutland ; Count Ferrol was Prince 
Bismarck; Cardinal Grandison was Cardinal Manning. 
Disraeli’s Marquis of Monmouth and Thackeray’s Marquis 
of Steyne were both drawn from the same original—the 
Marquis of Hertford. Yet what a difference between the 
two .portraits! What young Duke was ever so complete 
an embodiment of perfection as Disraeli’s Young Duke! 
What Jewish banker ever equalled Sidonia, who had ex¬ 
hausted all the sources of human knowledge, and who was 
the master of all tongues, dead or living, and of every 
literature, Western and Oriental? 

The mind of Disraeli was filled with those dreams and 
imaginings which, to the ordinary man, are foolishness. 
Disraeli tells how Contarini Fleming visited Florence anil 
Rtudied the works of art. “A portrait of Ippolyto do 
Medici, in the Pitti Palace,” says Contarini, “of whom I 
knew nothing, haunted me like a ghost, and I could only 
lay the spectre by resolving in time to delineate the spirit, 
of Italian feudality.” This is Disraeli to the life. Lord 
Rosebery has related how Disraeli once told him that ha 
wrote Count Alarcos to lay a literary ghost. The Torv 
statesman saw things with that eye of imagination which 
transforms the dreary and commonplace into the strange 
and beautiful, and makes the 

ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve. 

A hurried style and a slipshod diction, either in speaking 
or writing, was impossible to a man with the mind of 
Disraeli. There was no vulgar bustle in his oratory, but 
rather the Spanish stateliness of his ancestors. When 


the Tory statesman, as a young man, visited Constanti¬ 
nople, a certain Mehemet Ali told him he could not be an 
Englishman, but was rather one of Oriental race, “ be¬ 
cause he walked so slowly.” The calm dignity which 
characterised Disraeli’s personal demeanour is equally 
traceable in his speeches and writings. You should do 
everything, • said Lord Chesterfield, in minuet time, and 
Disraeli never yielded to that “ sick hurry ” of modern 
life which troubled the soul of the supersensitive Matthew 
Arnold. 

When Disraeli died a great gap was left alike in the 
political world and the Republic of Letters. The place 
which he left vacant could never be filled. Froude adopted 
as the motto of his Life of the statesman the well-woru 
words of Hamlet: 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again. 

Disraeli was a unique figure, alike as an orator and as 
an author. But if the statesman’s peculiar gifts and 
qualities cannot again recur, there is still ample room for 
men who will raise political oratory out of the category 
of twaddling commonplace. The complex conditions of 
modem life are not favourable to the production of orators 
like the men of old. “ Till we have seen men of genius shut 
themselves up for whole months,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, 
“ to study only the force and beauty of their language, 
transcribing with their own hands eight several times the 
works of an eloquent author, and struggling with' unre¬ 
mitting efforts to 'overcome every imperfection in their 
nature, we cannot wonder that we have not a modem 
Demosthenes.” It may not now be easy to evolve a Demos¬ 
thenes ; it is still possible to make political speeches which 
would be worth reading. It would amply repay the poli¬ 
ticians of the age to bestow a little more labour on the form 
of their addresses. Perhaps the only speaker of the pre¬ 
sent day who maintains the' old literary traditions is 
Lord Rosebery. The avidity with which his speeches are 
read, and the eagerness with which his services are sought 
for public functions,' are conclusive proofs that the public 
is always glad and ready to read an eloquent oration. 


Things Seen. 

A Turn of Water. 


Thet used, in olden days, to speak of a “ oouse ” of water, 
and a oouse is a gossip in the Cornish vernacular. Now 
they talk of a “turn,” and the word is equally well 
chosen. For there is no spring within half a mile of the 
viVage. You must go out by the road cut in the cliff 
to where a little stream comes through an iron pipe out 
of the hedge. Above are small fields, divided and shel¬ 
tered by hedges of elder, which, as one looks back, seem 
to have been continually covered with glimmering white 
bloom. Below io the sea, breaking ever so quietly on a 
lonely beach, and infinitely remote in the blue-grey dusk, 
the ghost cf a rocky island with a yellow light at its 
summit. You go by the narrow road, and everybody is 
a friend; everybody knows all that is to be known of all 
the others. You are young and unburdened, but each 
of the elder people carries a couple of pails or a couple 
of red earthenware jugs, holding about two gallons 
apiece. You come to the pipe, and there is necessarily 
a long wait, for the turns are taken in order of coming. 
In the meantime, there is talk. The sea breaks softly 
below, while recent events are described and commented 
on. It is something of a pity that you may only join 
the throng when you are a child, for if you live to be old 
you will vaguely remember many interesting things. 
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You, as an adult, will never hear free talk of the many 
cases of ill-wishing that still happen in those parts; but 
who should mind speaking before a child 1 And there are 
other superstitions of which you will get a hint, that will 
spring imperfectly into the mind and be merely tanta¬ 
lising in later years. It is a fine thing to get leave to 
go for. a turn of water, and if the summer has been 
droughty the flow from the pipe is but a triokle, and the 
hour grows romantically late. Then at last you go home¬ 
wards, ready for sleep, and the night is fulfilled with the 
plaintive rise and fall of the softest, most musical voices. 


The .Pagan. 

Pbtbr was dying, and he liad been a friend of mine so 
long as 1 could remember. He had gone to work under¬ 
ground at the age of seven; he had never been properly 
fed; every day he had come sweating to the surface after a 
climb of 200 fathoms, had changed, and Walked a couple 
of miles to his clean, cheerless cottage. Now he was fifty- 
five, and he looked seventy, and heart and lungs had given 
out. He knew that he was near the end, and still kept 
his philosophy. He was as honest a man as ever lived, 
and it had often seemed strange that he was almost tho 
only man in that village of Methodists who had no re¬ 
ligion. He lay dying, and was content, except for the fact 
that he could no longer enjoy tobacco. One day I sat by his 
bed when the doctor came. He was a shy man, and a very 
earnest Christian, and he was fond of Peter. I knew that 
he had something he was desperately anxious to say, and 
I was on the point of taking my leave when he spoke, 
dropping (as one did with Peter) into the old caressing 
dialect. “ Where do ’ee think you’m goin’ to, Peter, when 
you do die 1 ” Peter looked up at him with the kindliest 
of smiles. “ Dunnaw, Doctor; but I never knew a horse 
yet that couldn’ get a bit o’ grass somewhere.” 


The Poetic Leg. 

It is on the present writer’s mind that Mr. Henry Bradley 
has omitted the poetio Leg from the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary. The expression “ making a leg ” he has of course 
not missed. His first quotation for it dates from a ballad 
of 1589, his last from Bar Chester Towers. In these and the 
intermediate quotations the phrase stands for an obeisance; 
never so quaintly as in certain seventeenth century orders 
for the celebration of Holy Communion in Durham Cathe¬ 
dral, wherein the choristers were taught that in going up 
to the altar they should “ make legs to God.” A delightful 
phrase comes out of Defoe’s New Voyage Round the 
World, a work which deserves to be better known if only 
for its inspired pictures of the Andes. In a certain inter¬ 
change of courtesies between the crew of a roving merchant¬ 
man and the Spanish Governor of Manilla we are told that 
this gentleman, standing in the window of his palace to 
see his visitors take to their boats, “ gave them the compli¬ 
ment of his hat and leg.” It is impossible not to nurse 
a regret that the courtly Spaniard has, in our time, 
received the compliment of his own hat and legs from 
Admiral Dewey. Meanwhile, Defoe’s governor, standing 
on his balcony, is become an historic symbol. Thus for 
centuries have Spanish governors done the honours of 
Spain’s venal and ineffectual colonies: giving the com¬ 
pliment of the hat and leg. 

One thing should be noted. The making of a leg is 
not always a grace of drawing-rooms and courts. “ I turned 
me to the Basha, and made a long legge, saying, ‘ Grand 
Mercie, Signior,’ ” was the act of one of Hakluyt’s heroes 
in an Eastern court, but Cowper’s rustics are not a whit 
behind in England. In “ The Yearly Distress, or Tithing 


Time at Stock, in Essex,” we have this scene between the 
tithe-hungry clergyman and his annual debtors: 

So in they come—each makes his leg, 

And flings his head before, 

And looks as if he came to beg, 

And not to quit a score. 

To be sure, the quality of their leg is indicated; they flung 
their heads before. It was the same leg that Trollope 
describes: 

“ Here are our churchwardens, Mr. Arabin; Farmer 
Greenacre and Mr. Stiles. Mr. Stiles has the mill as .you 
go into Barchester ; and very good churchwardens they 
are.” 

“ Not very severe, I hope," said Mr. Arabin : the two 
ecclesiastical officers touched their hats and each made a 
leg in the approved rural fashion. 


The ironic leg should be noted in passing: it occurs in the 
ballad of “ The King and Miller of Mansfield,” where it is 
also the plural leg. When the Miller and his wife offer the 
King’s pursuivant three farthings for his trouble, that 
dignitary 

Smiled at their simplicitye, 

And making many leggs, tooke their reward. 


But none of these is the poetic leg, and it is the poetic 
leg that Mr. Bradley seems to have overlooked. Need we 
say that it is encountered in The Egoist ? There is no state¬ 
ment that Sir Willoughby ever made a leg. He had one. 

Rich, handsome, courteous, generous, lord of the hall, 
the feast and the dance, he excited his guests to a holiday 
of flattery. And, says Mrs. Mountstuart, while grand 
phrases were mouthing round about him : “ You see he 
has a leg." 

The phrase excites Mr. Meredith to a holiday of apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Her word was taken up, and very soon, from the 
extreme end of the long drawing-room, the circulation of 
something of Mrs. Mountstuart'a was distinctly perceptible. 
Lady Patterne sent a little Hebe down, skirting the 
dancers, for an accurate report of it; and even the inap- 
preciative lips of a very young lady transmitting the word 
could not damp the impression of its weighty truthfulness. 
It was perfect. ... A simple seeming word of this 
import is the triumph of the spiritual, and where it passes 
for coin of value, the Society has reached a high refine¬ 
ment : Arcadian by the (Esthetic route. 


In one inspired phrase, uttered casually in an ethereal 
height of social accomplishment, Mm Mountstuart added 
this word to the English language. And Mr. Bradley has 
neglected it! He had a leg. It was not merely that he had 
infinite capacity of making a leg gracefully in any con¬ 
ceivable situation. He had all masculine elegance; elegance 
of laughing virility, with a kick in far reserve. Mrs. Mount- 
stuart’s word was transcendent. She did in a moment 
what aeons of the vulgar have lamely and gropingly 
accomplished. They say that so-and-so has a cheek, and it 
may be admitted that, on its own abysmal plane, the word 
is something of a triumph: an accumulated and multi- 
ratified scorn, just tinctured with admiration, is in it. 
In some counties you hear. He has a neck, and the 
connotation is the same. But Mrs. Mountstuart had no 
aid from the centuries, save, indeed, from the centuries of 
breeding and intelligence of which she was the authentic 
vessel. “ Grand phrases were mouthing round about 
him.” These were the foot-hills of that glistening peak 
which was soaring, ere they knew it, above their collec¬ 
tive mind. “ You see he has a leg." Mr. Meredith, in wor¬ 
shipping comment, adds, “ Our cavalier’s is the poetio leg, 
a portent, a valiance. He has it as Cicero had a tongue. 
It is a lute to scatter songs to his mistress; a rapier, is 
she obdurate. In sooth a leg with brains in it, soul.” 
And Mr. Bradley has passed it over. 
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Correspondence. 


Acerbity and Mrs. Gallup. 

Sir, — Mr. Mallock complains, as you quote him, of the 
“ sentimental acerbity ” of Mrs. Gallup’s opponents. It is 
caused, I think, by Mrs. Gallup’s own extraordinary ignor¬ 
ance, and by her attribution of that ignorance to Bacon. 
Admirers of Bacon must be annoyed when he is exposed as 
unaware of common facts, which Mrs. Gallup can find in 
any Peerage, or any history of England. If she, and Mr. 
Mallock, will look up the Dictionary of National Bio- 
yraphy, under Cecil (William, Robert), or under Dudley 
(Robert), they will learn things which Mrs. Gallup and her 
Bacon are ignorant of; though, indeed, Mr. Mallock can 
hardly be ignorant. But he does not seem to have applied 
his knowledge to the matter in hand. Many things are 
possible. Bacon may have written the Faery Queen: he 
may have hidden his secret in a cypher; by all means let 
the alleged cypher be examined by experts. But it is not 
possible that Bacon should have been ignorant of what 
any Peerage, or biography of Cecil and Dudley, tells us. 
Is her action, then, not apt to cause “ acerbity ” ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Andrew Lang. 


Rights in Gravitation. 

Sir, —Mr. Cromie still claims more than he is entitled to 
do. There is nothing whatever in my book, l am glad to say, 
about “ the supposititious discovery of the secret of gravita¬ 
tion ” or “ the manufacture of a structure to exploit this.” 
And excepting the point about lighter gravitation which 
was popularised ever so long ago by Sir Robert Ball, all the 
other trivial points of resemblance Mr. Cromie specifies— 
including the amazing coincidence of the manhole—are to 
be found in A Tri/i to the Moon, by M. Jules Verne, to 
whom we are all indebted and to whom I unreservedly do 
homage.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Wells. 


The Transliteration of Russian Names. 

Sir, —The writer of the article on Gorki adds a fresh terror 
and torment to the self-constituted corrector as far as in 
him lies of misspelt foreign words in English journals. It is 
enough to see Russian words parading in Polish, German, 
or French garb in the best English newspapers, and to be 
compelled, with a groan, to let them pass. The Russian r, 
for instance, is more or less correctly rendered by the ir of 
the Polish and German languages, but it is phonetically 
either the r or the/of the English. If we wish to follow' 
the Russian spelling we should write r; and we are no 
more justified in w'riting /, or ff^ as its equivalent than we 
would be in changing all the final soft consonants of 
German and Dutch words into hard consonants when 
reproducing words from those languages in English, or 
than they would be in writing English of as omr. The 
French we follow sometimes by adding e to a Russian 
name ending in m or n (I am leaving out of account the 
Russian mute letters because the French ignore them 
generally, and the Russians themselves propose to do so), 
e.y., Marime and Kropotkine. The object of the French 
is, of course, to avoid the pronunciation of these names 
with the strong French nasal sound which does not exist 
in Russian ; but if they are so particular in this matter 
they might also have added e to the Polish name Chopin, 
and altered the initial eh to qu, or denoted in some way, 
if it is at all possible in French, that the eh had somewhat 
the sound of eh in the Scotch word loch, into such bypaths 


does the attempt to render letters phonetically rather than 
literally lead us. But all this does not explain why the 
writer of the article on Gorki spelt that name with a 
modified n. There is no more reason why he should do 
this than that he should give a modified o to Tolstoi’s first, 
or to Kropotkin’s second, syllable; hence the terror of it, 
and because I have not observed this peculiarity before, 
the new and horrible terror of it to me. Is it going to 
spread like small-pox or influenza ? I can assure you, sir, 
that there is positively no modified a denoted in Russian; 
o in that language, when unstressed, is pronounced as a, 
but there is not even this to explain the outbreak of 
diaeresis in the word and name Gorki, for in it the « is 
stressed. An Englishman does not go far wrong, indeed, 
when he pronounces it as spelt, without the modification 
of the o, giving the i its continental value. Where the 
modified o spelling would land him I know not.— 
Yours, &c. H. Rayment. 

Bidcup, Kent. 


A Review and Some Matters of Fact. 


Sir,—S uffer a few lines on certain matters of fact in the 
review of my recent book, “ Prosperous ” Britiih. India, 
reviewed in last week’s Academy. 

1. I am charged with omitting to explain that a por¬ 
tion of what the Indian Government calls taxation some 
people call rent. I merely follow the official nomenclature, 
and now add that if the impost be of a serious character 
it matters not to the man who pays by what name it is 
called. In practice, an ex-Indian Prime Minister shows 
(p. 491) that, with a three-quarter crop the Government 
takes 88 per cent, of the gross produce, leaving only 18 per 
cent, for the cultivator. Three-quarter crops or less are 
the rule in India. 

2. It is insinuated I make no allowance for the good 
resulting (in India) from British rule. Can the reviewer 
have read my book ? To mention two instances only : On 
pp. 11-18 1 giye the first compilation ever made of the 
money value of the good done by irrigation, and show, for 
a few Madras districts, a money return to the people of 
£176,261,220, and to the Government a net profit of 
£24,019,820. Again: on pp. 258-254, with much detail, 
I explicitly mention 25,000,000 town population and 
85,000,000 agriculturists, 60,000,000 in all, as those who 
have benefited by British administration. The thing I am 
charged with not having done I have done again and again. 

8. “ . . . . unsupported by a shadow of real evi¬ 

dence,” I put the average Indian income at 22s. 4d. per 
head. Thus the reviewer. In presence of this assertion 
who would suppose that, with an infinity of trouble, I have 
taken the Government estimates of the proportion of 
produce they receive as revenue (or rent) and, from this and 
from the revenue returns have ascertained the total field 
yield everywhere; and in regard to non-agricultural in¬ 
come, that I have taken from every Administration Report 
all the information which the Government furnish there 
and in numerous other publications as to mining, manu¬ 
facturing, boat-building, flourmills, breweries, ice-factories, 
cattle-breeding, missionaries’ salaries—in fact every imagin¬ 
able source of income in more than seventy directions,— 
that I have dealt with these, first, for India as a whole, 
and, next, for the Provinces separately? My results have 
been arrived at in a systematic way, every feature in which 
is set forth for examination, and for correction where 
correction is necessary. 

4. A reference to an adverse balance against India of 
£30,000,000 a year for the past thirty years is treated as 
though I declared this was officially recorded. In my 
treatment of “the drain,” I contented myself with the 
much less sum of £7,500,000 per annum (p. 228), and 
then found, in a big official book published in Calcutta, 
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the “ Amounts received in England at the 'India Office ” 
averaged £9,500,000. I amended my figures, and, with the 
altered sum, and, with that alone, I dealt in my con¬ 
clusions, giving reasons therefor (p. 281). It was an 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Bir G. Campbell, who 
put public remittances at £16,900,000. 

I am severely chidden for not praising more highly than 
I do the Britons who are engaged in administering the 
affairs of India. Surely that is done often enough already. 
Never was a service so praised in season and out of season 
as the Indian Civil Service—gentlemen who draw the 
highest civilian pay and pensions in the whole world, and 
who, being Britons, do their duty splendidly. No one has 
recognised their good work more than I have done. But I 
could not say, “ Great is the Anglo-Indian, so great that 
no evil can follow from (innocently) mistaken modes of 
procedure adopted by him.” I do not believe in such per¬ 
fection. Other people do, and they say it ad nanneam. Let 
that suffice. 

Finally: India is undeniably in a deplorable condition. 
It is the only country, under British rule, which annually 
loses millions of its people from starvation, and never so 
many as in the last decade. I have honestly tried tp show 
the cause or causes of this state of things, with a view to a 
remedy being provided. Buch an object is not helped by 
a review which is adorned by the choice expression, 
“green-eyed Little Englanders can only carp at” the 
great achievements of the Indian Civil Service and of 
British soldiers in India. Is the use of phrases of this 
kind the literary quality in which my “ volume” is found 
wanting? If so, the form of my work stands justified.— 
Yours, tie. 

27, Dorset Square, N.W. Wm. Dioby. 


Mr. Digby’s letter has the same characteristics as his 
volume—a great show of precision with a lamentable dis¬ 
regard of accuracy. 

As to (1), the Indian Government term is “ land 
revenue,” and in the section of the Explanatory Memoran¬ 
dum dealing with the burden of taxation, the incidence per 
head of land revenue is separately shown. Again, in the 
return of East India Income and Expenditure, 1901, land 
revenue is not shown as taxation. In any case rent and 
taxation are essentially different, and neither impost is “ of 
a serious character ” in a normal year in India. Mr. 
Digby quotes in his own behalf an ex-Indian Prime 
Minister. On referring to the volume, I find that this 
strangely-named functionary was the Dewan of the petty 
native state of Indore. Mr. Digby says further that 
“three-quarter crops or less are the rule in India,” which 
can only mean that his idea of a normal crop is ex¬ 
aggerate!. 

With regard to (2), I again turn to Mr. Digby’s volume, 
and find : “ There are, of course, many good results follow 
ing a definite policy, whatever that policy may be. Bo far 
as they exist, they have served to mitigate consequences 
which, ere now, would have become insupportable.” Praise 
of this kind is as bad as the strain of condemnation which 
runs through the work. Incidentally, I may point out 
that if irrigation in “ a few Madras districts ” has yielded 
£200,000,000, this amount alone would cover all the home 
charges for the last thirteen years! And the irrigation 
works in Northern India are even more important. 

As to (8), I repeat Mr. Digby’s figures are “ unsupported 
by a shadow of real evidence.” His methtMl may be “ sys¬ 
tematic,” but it is wrong, and he has no data worth a jot 
for the income of 1900. inasmuch as the revenue returns 
cannot furnish a proper basis for estimates owing to the 
drought. The official estimate that the land assessment is 
from 8 to 10 per cent, of the gross produce must stand 
until some competent person proves it to be inaccurate. 
Whether Mr. Digby could ever be justified in selecting 


1900, which was afflicted with the worst drought on record, 
must lie left to the judgment of fair-minded people. 

Under (4), Mr. Digby objects to my request for the 
official record of “ the adverse balance of £80,000,000.” 
His volume professes to be “ a revelation from official 
records.” H° does not attempt to justify his statement 
by any reference to facts, but alludes to a quotation from 
Sir G. Campbell. It is amusing to find that the latter 
deals- with the “ tribute ” in language similar to mine, and 
Mr. Digby says of it that it is “ the merest juggling with 
words ” (p. 281). Mr. Digby has, of course, evaded my 
question as to how he would get rid of the “ tribute.” 

I did not chide Mr. Digby for not praising Indian 
civilians, but I repeat that their work deserves fair and 
honest criticism. In his last sentence Mr. Digby says 
recklessly that India “ annually loses millions of its people 
from starvation,” just as he said in the volume that the 
recent famine cost nineteen million lives. According to 
the Famine Commission the loss from famine among 
British subjects was one million. This letter only serves 
to show still further how utterly untrustworthy Mr. 
Digby’s statements are. 

Your Reviewer. 


The Word “ Latent.” 

Bir, —In last issue (page 648) you query the word 
“ latent ” being predicated nowadays of material things. 
Browning in “ La Baisiaz ” uses it of a place—a “ rare 
nook,” little known, yet to be found : 

All the same, though latent, patent ; hybrid birth of 
land and sea. 

TIorA* (1896), Vol. II., p. 543. 

Yours, Ac., T. B. O. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 120 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best critical 
comparison between a character in Shakespeare’s plays and a 
character in Dickens’s novels. We award the prize to Mr. H. A. 
Evans, Begbroke, Oxford, tor the following: — 

MR. TOOTS AND SLENDER. 

There is no obscurity about the pedigree of the amiable Mr. 
Toots. He comes of the house of Slender, and iu him we are 
proud to trace the lineaments of his inimitable ancestor—the bash¬ 
ful Abraham. His very phrases are hereditary; his " O, it's of 
no consequence at all, I assure you ” comes as giibly to his relief 
in moments of delicate embarrassment as the " Ay, it is no matter ” 
of his progenitor. The sporting instincts of the country gentle¬ 
man, which in Master Slender had found vent in coursing and 
bear-baiting, revealed themselves in Mr. Toots in his devotion to 
the Prize-ring and its magnificent and brawny heroes. His litera¬ 
ture was not extensive; of songs and sonnets, even of books of 
riddles, he seems to have been innocent, but what he lacked in 
head he made up for in heart. Like Slender, he was the victim 
of misplaced affection, and was equally incapable of declaring it, 
but his fancy was not caught merely by externals. To Slender 
his inamorata was one who had brown hair and a small woman s 
voice: to the filial tenderness and sweetness of disposition that 
captivated Mr. Toots he would have remained insensible. About 
Slender there was no false sentiment ; with more vigour than his 
descendant he had less refinement, and he would have wedded 
Anne and her fortune with the same imperturbable composure that 
he would have recounted the goose-stealing exploit of his father. 
From tragic passion Mr. Toots is equally remote; on the other 
hand, his heart was eminently sensitive and unselfish, and tnese 
virtues which, had he wedded the mistress, would have degenerated 
into a complacent uxoriousness, made him the happy and contented 
husband of the maid. 


Other replies are as follows: — 

QUILP ANI) CALIBAN. 

A study of these two characters, at first sight differing wideiy, 
on closer consideration marvellously similar, convinces us that 
Quilp, the nineteenth century Caliban, is a direct outcome of the 
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civil monster of Shakespeare. The intellect of the primitive type 
being totally undeveloped has, of course, none of the fiendish 
cunning of the modern ; but educate the former with the dregs of 
London society at the time of Dickens, and the product will 
inevitably be—-Quilp. One, like a woodland animal, naturally 
reasons from what he sees around him, and being impotent can 
only call down picturesque curses on his enemies. The ether, 
child of darkness and mysterious wharves, whose pleasure is pro¬ 
portionate to the evil wrought by him on his fellow men, possesses 
a certain devilish skill that can so make use of other people as 
to ensure success to his subtle machinations. Both are “ capable 
of all ill,” .and it is through no fault of Caliban’s that be is unable 
to play the part of oppressor. He, however, in his simplicity 
will benefit anyone willing to serve him, as in the case of Trinculo. 
In Quilp we look in vain for one rav of humanity, and find him 
killing his friend Brass with raw wiiisky and vile tobacco, and 
exultingly watching the process. Caliban, in aspect and instinct 
more beast than man, occasionally almost compels sympathy; 
but in his later and more civilised incarnation he stands out the 
most perfect model for a monster in all modem fiction. 

[C. M. J., Hexham-on-Tyne.] 


RICHARD III. AND DANIEL QUILP. 

In these two powerful character-studies the Victorian writer 
finds true kinship with the great Elizabethan. Both pictures show 
exaggeration in their human lineaments—of each the features are 
in part diabolical—nevertheless, both are impressive and convincing 
presentations. Each show* repellent deformity of soul and body 
alike. Both characters are cunning, cruel, and absolutely unscru¬ 
pulous in the furtherance of their fortunes, be it a kingdom or 
merely gold that is in view. Each gloats over the havoc he has 
wrought for itself, apart from his satisfaction in its accomplish¬ 
ment of his aims. Each scorns the tender-hearted and the weak. 
But in nothing does the mutual likeness appear so strikingly as 
in their dealings with women, and the view they take of the sex. 
The latter is summed up in contempt. The former is compounded 
of bullying, flattery and fascination. Each man wields a horrible 
power over the wills of women, making them give liking and con¬ 
sent to the wooer in place of the unspeakable disgust with which 
they approached him. Richard, in the famous scene with Lady 
Anne over the bier of her husband, whom he has murdered, trans¬ 
forms the widow’s loathing and cursing into the very attitude of 
coquetry, and implied consent to his appeal for marriage with 
him. Such an astounding change might well seem impossible in 
human affairs; nevertheless, Shakespeare presents it to us in 
credible process. Of Quilp, his wife tells her gossips that were she 
dead he would make “ any one of them ’ marry nim. 

[C. H. B., Gateshead-on-Tyne.] 


MISTRESS QUICKLY AND SAIREY GAMP. 

An eminent critic of Dickens has detected a typical likeness 
between Falstaff and Sarah Gamp. He wriles, “ To my imagina¬ 
tion the thick-tongued, leering, yet half-genial woman, walks as 
palpably in Kingsgate Street as yon mountain of a man in East- 
cheap.” A still closer comparison might be drawn, I think, 
between Falstaff’s hostess (in Henry IV.) and Mrs. Gamp. Both 
review their impressions of life in the same preposterous jargon; 
“ you cannot one bear with another’s eonfirmities,” quoth Mistress 
Quickly. Both were of grotesque physical build. How * Gampian' 
is that Did not good-wife Keech (an Elizabethan Mrs. Harris) 
come in then and call me gossip Quickly, coming in to borrow 
a mess of vinegar, telling us she had a good dish of prawns, 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound . . . and 

didst thou not desire me to be no more familiarity with such poor 
people.” Her famous account of Falstaff’s death might be assigned 
to Mrs. Gamp, theology included. Contrast “ if ever man went to 
Arthur's bosom ” with the “ Aukworks package ” the nurse devotes 
to “ Jonage’s belly.” I would apply Mr. Gissing’s criticism about 
Falstaff and Gamp to Mesdames Quickly and Gamp. “The 
literary power exhibited in one and the other portrait is of the 
same kind; the same perfect method of idealism is put to use in 
converting to a source of pleasure things that in life repel and 
nauseate.” [R. McC., Hawsker, Whitby.] 


TIMON AND MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

" Timoii of Athens ” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” may be brought 
together upon one plane. In Timon, Shakespeare gives a terrible 
analysis of self-love, which grows into universal hate under the 
bitter sting of ingratitude. His reckless prodigality hus no root 
in true benevolence. He does not minister to necessity, but gives 
to rich sycophants, whose empty flatteries feed his diseased love 
of praise. Martin's self-love subsists upon Ills extraordinary 
opinion of his own merits ; and as he is without the means to 
purchase goodwill, so. too, he has no need for the praise of others. 
Timon is repellent throughout, but there is an almost lovable 
attraction in the warm human caprice of Martin, as lie slowly 


passes through affliction into unselfishness. Timon believes in 
everyone at first, but afterwards in no one, not even in bis faith¬ 
ful steward ; Martin believes in everyone, after bis own needs are 
served. When Timon finds gold he scatters it broadcast, and 
laden with curses, to all who come to him ; but out of h ; s poverty 
Martin issues purified by truer love. There is something vulgar 
in the munificence of Timon ; but the empty-handed patronage 
which Martin throws over honest Mark Tapley, with the air of a 
landless lord, is little less than magnificent-. Timon descends to 
the brute ; Martin rises in the scale <3 human dignity. Of the two 
we prefer Martin—young, ill-tutored, vain, capricious; but having 
under the crust of self a hidden well of real love, which is whu.ly 
wanting in Timon. [A. E. W., Greenock.] 


8HYL0CK AND FAGIN. 

In the characters of the Jew of Venice and the Jew of London 
—the mediaeval usurer and the modem thief—exist contrasts that 
strikingly illustrate the differences in mould of the creators’ minds. 
The lofty genius of the dramatist conceives an heroic figure which 
commands our reluctant admiration by its consistent and fearless 
tenacity of purpose; the fertile brain of the novelist evokes a 
ghoulish spectre that stirs our ready antipathy by its loathsome 
and low-bom cunning. While both are misers, the one gloats over 
gains acquired by doubtful commerce; the other - amasses a hoard 
by certain criminality. The “ cruel devil ” of the Rialto keeps his 
devilry for his foes; the “false-hearted wagabond” of the slum* 
views with secret joy the sufferings of his human tools. The 
cringing, lying, cowardly bully is but slightly akin to the intense 
and dogged enthusiast whose love of race masters even Ins love of 
money. Fagin risks nothing save for gain; Shylock deliberately 
risks much for the pure pleasure of vindicating the insulted dignity 
of his race. The thief is a scoundrel who chances to be a Jew; 
the money-lender is a Jew who happens to be a scoundrel. The 
novelist of the age of realism depicts to its tragic end the evil 
career of a master in vice; the dramatist of the days of idealism 
dwells on an episode in the course of one who conceived a great 
idea. [W. K . M.A., Thankerton.] 


MALVOLIO AND MICAWBER. 

There are some characters that are so diverse that to compare 
them at all seems absurd. Without saying that those of Malvolio 
and Micawber are of this class there is little at first sight to 
suggest comparison. Their outward circumstances were as unlike 
as it is possible to conceive, yet such a fact does little to materially 
affect character. Probably if it had been Mr. Micawber’s fortune 
to have started life as steward in the house of a noble lady, ha 
would have been much the same pompous, self-loving, conceited 
and foolish piece of humanity as Malvolio appears. It is the same 
unbounded self-reliance which in Micawber's case makes him con¬ 
fident of something “ turning up ” by which he will make his 
fortune, and in Mtuvolio’s case leads him to think that it is only 
opportunity which is needed to enable him to win the hand of 
his young mistress, imagining he already has her love. But when 
we have said this we have said our wotgt about either, and they 
carry about such an air of magnanimity that it is impossible to 
despise them. They cause us endless amusement by their 
mannerisms, yet when misfortune comes we have something more 
than a' tolerant pity for them. Their faults are more lovable than 
some people’s virtues, and they are both faithful souls in spite of 
their weaknesses. We could do without some of our successful 
friends as long as we are left with our unsuccessful Micawber* 
and Malvolios. [M. C., Harrow.] 


Other replies received from A. G., Worcester; J. L. B., Gates¬ 
head; F. L. A., Ealing; R. W., Sutton; E. L.. Didbury; 
R. W. M., Edinburgh; K. M. B., Stirling; C. S., Manchester; 
H. J. H. Wallington ; A. M. M., Glasgow; J. P., E. Finchley. 


Competition No. 12! (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of On* Guinea for the best essay 
describing some small personal whim, habit, or (non-Iiteraiy) 
preference. Not to exceed 250 words. 


Rvlxs. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Acadbmt. 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 15, 1902. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon : otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to he written on one side of the paper only. 
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